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MESSAGE   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  the  development  and  consideration  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  achieve  normal  employment,  to  give  assurance  for  all  our  people  against  com- 
mon economic  hazards,  and  to  provide  for  the  development  of  our  national  resources, 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  two  reports  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

The  first,  "National  Resources  Development — Report  for  1943,"  presents  the 
results  to  date  of  the  Board's  work  on  post-war  plans  and  a  record  of  wartime  planning 
activities.  The  Board  proposes  measures  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  transition  period 
from  war  to  peace  and  for  the  longer  range  development  of  an  expanding  economy. 
It  is  appropriate  that  each  year  the  immediate  programs  contained  in  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  should  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in  the  light  of  much  longer 
range  plans  and  programs.  To  facilitate  such  use  of  this  report,  I  recommend  that  the 
report  be  printed,  in  accordance  with  past  custom. 

We  can  all  agree  on  our  objectives  and  in  our  common  determination  that  work,  fair 
pay,  and  social  security  after  the  war  is  won  must  be  finnly  established  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Men  in  the  armed  forces  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  war  ('fl'ort  rightl}'  expect  us 
to  be  considering  their  future  welfare. 

We  fight  today  for  security  for  our  Nation  and  at  the  same  time  we  can  endeavor 
to  give  our  citizens  and  their  families  security  against  attacks  from  without,  and  against 
fear  of  economic  distress  in  old  age,  in  poverty,  sicluicss,  hivoluntary  unemployment,  and 
accidental  injuries.  We  need  to  look  foi-ward  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objec- 
tives— world  peace,  democratic  society   and  a  dynamic  economy. 

The  second  report  transmitted  herewith,  on  "Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies," 
has  been  developed  over  the  last  3  years  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  at 
my  request,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  and  with  the  help  of 
citizens  with  special  Ivnowledge  and  competence  m  this  field.  It  reviews  the  accomplish- 
ments and  experience  of  the  last  10  years,  pointing  out  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
security  system,  anil  suggesting  ways  of  improving  and  strengthening  the  whole 
program. 

Because  of  their  basic  importance  to  our  national  welfare  during  the  war  and  after 
the  war,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  these  matters  full  considera- 
tion during  this  session.  We  must  not  return  to  the  inequities,  insecm-ity,  and  fears  of 
the  past,  but  ought  to  move  forward  towards  the  promise  of  the  future.  When  the 
Congress  has  agreed  on  procedures  for  the  consideration  of  these  problems,  the  execu- 
tive agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of  programs  in  these  fields  are  prepared 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  all  assistance  within  their  power  in  devising  appropriate 
ways  and  means  to  accomplish  these  high  purposes. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House,  March  10,  1943. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President 

National  Resources  Planning  Board 

Washington,  D.  C. 

December  4,  1941. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  our  Technical  Committee  on 
Long-Range  Work  and  ReHef  PoUcies.  In  accordance  with  our  conference  with  you, 
we  appointed  this  Committee  to  review  a  decade  of  experience  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  disadvantaged  citizens  tlu'ough  the  provision  of  work,  social  insurance,  and 
public  assistance. 

The  membership  of  this  Committee  has  consisted  of  government  officials  and 
private  individuals  who  have  had  broad  and  varied  experience  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  toward  and  in  the  administration  of  Federal,  State,  and  local,  as  well 
as  private,  endeavors  in  these  fields.  The  membership  of  the  Committee  and  their 
afEHations  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  follows: 

William  Haber,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Michigan,  Chairman. 

Will  W.  Alexander,  Administrator,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
Clarence  M.  Bookman,  Executive  Vice  Chairman,  Cincinnati  Community  Chest. 
Corrington  Gill,  Assistant   Administrator,  Work   Projects   Administration,   Federal 

Works  Agency. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Haas,  Dean,  School  of  Social  Science,  Catholic  University 

of  Ameiica. 
Fred  K.  Hoeliler,  Executive  Director,  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 

Labor. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Thomas  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  Director  of  Research,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns  has  served  as  Director  of  Research. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  have  contributed  generously  from  their  own  wide 
range  of  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  their  agencies  and  associations. 
The  Committee  has  not  merely  reviewed  the  findings  of  the  research  staff  made 
available  by  the  Board  but  in  spite  of  other  heavy  demands  on  their  time  has  par- 
ticipated continuously  over  the  past  two  years  both  m  the  research  and  in  the  drafting 
of  the  report.  The  recommendations  arrived  at  are  a  consensus  and,  hence,  do  not 
represent  merely  the  findings  of  individual  members. 

The  Board  members  find  themselves  in  general  agreement  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  considered  as  a  whole  but  not  in  all  detail.  We  have  stated 
our  own  position  at  greater  length  in  the  Introduction  to  the  report. 

In  our  general  program  for  the  stabilization  of  employment  and  the  development 
of  our  national  resources,  this  report  holds  a  peculiarly  strategic  place.  We  submit 
it  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  determination  of  major  policies  in  a 
series  of  related  fields. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman. 
Charles  E.  Merriam. 
George  F.  Yantis, 
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INTRODUCTION 


For  many  centuries  and  in  many  lands,  the  problem 
of  social  security  has  challenged  the  best  efforts  of 
man.  In  our  occidental  world  the  profound  changes 
of  the  industrial  revolution  loosed  technological  and 
social  forces  which  made  it  impossible  for  either  the 
family  or  the  churches  to  do  the  necessary  job  of 
caring  for  the  needy,  even  when  aided  by  other  vol- 
untary associations.  Our  own  governments,  which 
had  been  called  upon  to  guarantee  constitutional 
riglits  and  privileges  and  to  defend  our  borders,  have 
now  also  been  called  upon  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen 
the  right  to  his  place  as  a  worker  and  the  right  to 
income  received  under  conditions  compatible  with  self- 
respect  when  he  is  unable  to  work. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  public  aid  policies  are 
adopted  by  our  govermnents,  for  without  social  and 
economic  security  there  can  be  no  true  guarantee  of 
freedom.  Our  efforts  to  establish  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  not  effective  unless  and 
until  they  rest  on  a  firm  foundation  of  social  and 
economic  security. 

As  the  National  Eesources  Planning  Board  has  re- 
viewed the  report  and  reconunendations  of  its  Technical 
Committee  on  Long-Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies,  it 
has  been  impressed  with  the  continuing  struggle  to  keep 
our  actions,  both  personal  and  governmental,  in  line 
with  our  ideals. 

This  report  is  concerned  particularly  with  making 
adequate  provision  for  those  who  have  no  means  of 
livelihood  or  only  inadequate  means.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  suffering  are  personal  in  character.  These 
must  be  dealt  with  as  personal  problems.  The  physi- 
cian, the  social  worker,  the  teacher,  and  the  churclmian 
have  important  roles  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people 
who  suffer  from  pei'sonal  maladjustment.  But  the  suf- 
fering which  comes  from  economic  maladjustment  is 
just  as  real  as  that  which  comes  from  personal.  We 
shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  grappled  with  and 
succeeded  in  changing  those  phases  of  our  life  which 
must  be  adjusted  if  our  need  of  minimum  security  for 
all  is  to  be  met. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  a  complete  system  of 
social  security  would  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging self-reliance  and  even  fostering  unemploy- 
ment by  destroying  the  incentives  to  industry,  by  re- 
moving the  rough  but  salutary  influence  of  discipline. 
There  are  doubtless  some  marginal  persons  who  would 
deliberately  choose  to  avoid  work  even  if  guaranteed 
a  miniinnni  sulisistenrp.     But  these  must  be  bnlanced 


against  the  millions  of  cases  where  deep  anxiety,  haunt- 
ing fear  of  want,  acute  suffering  and  distress  blight  and 
sear  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  and  children,  too. 
Most  of  the  drifting  souls  are  those  on  whom  the  door 
of  hope  has  been  closed  either  by  nature's  equipment 
or  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  unkind  social 
exj^erience.  The  cure  for  tliis  lies  in  the  cause.  We 
must  and  do  assume  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  who  are 
able  to  work  are  willing  to  work,  and  that  they  will 
strive  for  something  more  than  a  doghouse  subsistence 
on  a  dole.  Discipline  that  is  enforced  by  deprivation 
of  the  elementary  necessities  of  life,  the  discipline  of 
cold,  hunger,  illness,  should  not  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate below  the  level  of  a  minimum  standard  of  security, 
certainly  not  in  a  land  of  plenty  where  there  is  enough 
to  go  around.  Above  that  level,  it  is  not  fear  but  hope 
that  moves  men  to  gi'eater  expenditures  of  effort,  to 
ingenuity  and  emulation,  to  sharp  struggle  for  the 
values  they  seek  in  life — hope  set  in  a  framework  of 
justice,  liberty,  fair  play,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  gains 
of  civilization. 

Four  main  points  seem  to  need  emphasis : 

First,  that  our  economy  must  provide  work  for  all 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  Included  in  this 
is  a  special  responsibility  for  an  adequate  youth  pro- 
gram which  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  gov- 
ernmental undertaking  to  establish  security.  This 
will  be  peculiarly  true  in  the  post-war  period. 

Second,  that  for  great  numbers  whose  work  is  inter- 
rupted, the  social  insurances  must  carry  much  of  the 
load  of  providing  adequate  income. 

Third,  that  where  the  insurances  or  work  policies 
fail  to  take  care  of  an  interruption  in  income,  adequate 
guarantees  of  minimum  aid  and  assistance  must  be 
given  both  to  individuals  and  families  through  a  gen- 
eral public  assistance  system. 

Fourth,  that  where  adequate  services  essential  to  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  population  are 
not  available,  public  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
development  of  such  services. 

But  no  one  of  this  series  of  proposals  should  be 
expected  to  solve  the  problem  of  insecurity.  Taken 
together  they  constitute  a  rounded  and  integrated  pro- 
gram. Any  one  of  them  standing  alone  can  be  criti- 
cized as  inadequate,  and  properly  so.  Unfortunately, 
complete  and  well-rounded  programs  seldom  can  be 
adopted  at  one  time.  Living  is  so  complicated  and  our 
system  so  intricate  that  to  change  it  except  step  by  step 
may  create  stresses  more  serious  than  the  evils  the 
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program  is  designed  to  correct.  The  program  sug- 
gested here  is  not  of  that  kind.  It  is  all  within  the 
realm  of  practical  realization. 

Looking  at  these  main  points  more  closely  : 

I.  There  must  be  work  for  all  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work.  We  all  accept  this  principle.  In  our 
industrial  society  the  limits  to  what  one  individual  can 
do  by  himself  are  circumscribed.  The  day  when  in- 
dividuals and  small  businesses  completely  dominated 
the  economic  scene  is  gone.  The  great  centers  of  ini- 
tiative and  work  creation  are  found  in  corporate  or 
governmental  enterprises.  Such  enterprises  are  pri- 
vate, quasi  public,  and  public.  The  governments 
(cities,  counties,  States  and  Federal  bureaus  and 
courts),  in  addition  to  their  job  as  suppliers  of  serv- 
ices, perform  integrating  and  regulating  functions  in 
the  field  of  employment. 

We  can  have  work  for  all,  and  we  can  have  much 
higher  levels  of  income,  particularly  for  the  lowest 
income  groups.  Full  employment  makes  possible  these 
higher  income  levels,  and  without  full  employment 
such  levels  are  impossible.  The  National  Kesources 
Planning  Board  has  repeatedly  stated  its  conclusion. 
ba.sed  on  careful  study  of  American  resources,  that  full 
employment  and  high  national  income  are  indispensable 
parts  of  the  American  goals  for  which  we  strive.^ 

But  full  employment  and  high  national  income  can 
be  achieved  only  if  national  and  international  policies 
are  followed  which  will  make  for  these  objectives. 
For  example,  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  our  interna- 
tional trade  creates  such  a  small  percentage  of  our 
national  income  that  we  could  forego  it  without  seri- 
ous damage.  But  a  "small  percentage"  of  our  national 
income  is  of  the  magnitude  of  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars. And  roughly  speaking  it  takes  a  million  workers 
to  produce  a  billion  and  a  quarter  or  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  of  national  income.  So  a  reduction 
of  a  "small  percentage"  of  the  national  income  as  a 
result  of  our  international  trade  policy  may  cut  the 
national  income  by  several  billions  and  result  in  re- 
lated reductions  in  the  volume  of  employment.  Read- 
justments affecting  employment  and  income  for  mil- 
lions of  people  are  not  easy  to  achieve. 

As  a  further  example,  it  should  be  noted  that  fiscal 
policies  are  of  major  significance  in  achieving  and 
maintainmg  full  employment.  A  shift  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  Federal  budget  can  mean  employment 
or  unemployment  for  a  million  workers  whose  jobs 
are  dependent  on  government  initiative.     A  shift  in 


>  See  National  HeKOiirces  Development  Report  for  1942 ;  After  the  War — 
Full  Employment  (lfl42)  :  nevolopment  of  Resources  and  Stabilization 
of  Employment  In  the  United  States  (1941)  ;  Economic  Effects  of  Federal 
Public  Works  Expenditures  (1940)  ;  Structure  of  the  American  Economy 
(1930),  etc.,  etc. 


the  burden  of  taxes  from  low-income  groups  to  high- 
income  groups  can  mean  the  difference  between  contin- 
uous activity  and  interruption  of  activity;  it  can  mean 
employment  or  unemployment. 

As  still  another  example  of  the  many-sided  problem 
of  establishing  full  employment  and  high  levels  of 
income,  we  might  refer  to  some  of  the  issues  in  labor 
relations  policy.  What  can  be  done  to  encourage  the 
types  of  policies  which  will  stimulate  employment? 
Statesmanlike  union  leaders  and  managers  have  studied 
their  joint  problems  from  this  standpoint.  But  too 
often  the  struggle  for  power  between  management  and 
labor  or  between  rival  labor  organizations  has  pushed 
these  major  problems  of  income  and  employment  into 
the  background. 

The  same  issue  has  been  at  stake  in  our  years  of 
struggle  over  antitrust  policy.  Wlien  does  monopolis- 
tic power  restrict  employment,  opportunity,  and  the 
expansion  of  national  income?  "Wlien  does  competi- 
tion become  destructive  of  labor  standards  and  produce 
poverty  and  wage  slavery  instead  of  full  employment 
and  high  incomes? 

Examination  of  other  fields  of  policy  would  quickly 
indicate  their  relationships  to  full  employment. 

When  the  Board  endorses  the  recommendations  for  a 
Federal  work  program  made  by  its  Technical  Committee, 
it  is  more  concerned  with  the  result  than  the  details  of 
organization.  A  work  program  was  part  of  the  early 
FERA  relief  undertaking  which  was  administered  by 
the  non-Federal  governments.  WPA  itself,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  government,  was  part  of  a  larger 
work  program.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
imagination  is  used  a  work  program  can  be  modified  to 
fit  the  changing  demands  of  growing  employment  and 
the  requirements  of  a  nation  moving  into  an  all-out 
effort  to  arm  itself  for  protection.  Programs  were 
adjusted  to  provide  services  where  local  government 
was  weak  and  where  individuals  could  not  help  them- 
selves. A  work  program  can  be  carried  out  by  finan- 
cial grants  to  local  governments  or  by  a  Federal  work 
agency  administering  a  multitude  of  projects.  At 
times  com25etition  may  arise  between  agencies  engaged 
in  the  same  kinds  of  projects.  Such  competition  may 
well  be  encouraged  just  as  we  encourage  competition 
in  private  industry,  and  should  be  limited  only  when 
duplication  becomes  wasteful.  At  different  times  and 
at  different  places  varied  methods  must  be  used.  But 
we  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  government  in- 
itiative both  in  stimulating  sound  general  policies  and 
in  carrying  out  a  work  program  if  the  broad  objectives 
of  security  are  to  be  achieved. 

II.  While  full  employment  is  necessary  to  high 
levels  of  national  income,  even  full  employment  does 
not  establish  that  continuity  of  income  which   indi- 
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viduals  and  families  must  have.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  people  reach  advanced  years  unable  to 
work  and  in  need  of  income.  Nearly  all  have  time 
"between  jobs"  for  which  they  are  unable  to  provide. 
Sickness  or  disability  from  various  causes  interrupts 
the  steady  flow  of  income  of  others. 

Military  service  has  long  been  recognized  as  estab- 
lishing a  claim  against  the  Government,  and  pensions 
and  special  insurance  rights  have  been  a  part  of  our 
system  for  many  3'ears.  More  recently  we  have  come 
to  recognize  that  any  person  who  makes  his  contri- 
bution to  our  national  life  is  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  necessary  interruptions  of  income.  Thus, 
the  establishment  of  the  social  insurances  through  the 
Social  Security  Act  provides  an  orderly  system  by 
which  workers  will  receive  income  in  their  old  age. 
It  provides  for  income  during  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment. The  great  blank  in  the  present  system  which 
remains  to  be  filled  has  to  do  with  invalidity  or  health 
insurance.  Some  scheme  for  taking  care  of  this  need 
is  necessary  to  maintain  high  levels  of  working 
efficiency. 

In  all  the  provisions  for  insurance  it  should  be 
remembered  that  "insurance"  refers  to  income  and  not 
to  some  form  of  mathematical  or  actuarial  relation- 
ship between  money  collected  from  and  money  dis- 
bursed to  any  individual.  Social  insurance  agencies 
are  not  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  something  wholly 
independent  of  other  governmental  activity  or  other 
economic  activity.  Contributions  or  pay  roll  taxes  are 
indeed  taxes.  Earmarking  by  requiring  a  separate 
accounting  does  not  change  the  influence  which  they 
have  on  the  general  movement  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. Likewise,  the  payments  of  the  system  influence 
the  economy  as  does  any  other  measure  which  redis- 
tributes income,  both  individual  and  national.  The 
amounts  involved  in  the  insurance  system  are  so 
large  that  they  cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  deter- 
mination of  national  fiscal  iiolicies  or  in  budgetary 
procedure.  In  the  final  analysis  the  guarantees  pro- 
vided by  the  insurance  system  are  the  guarantees  of 
a  people's  government  to  the  people. 

III.  The  machinery  of  the  social  insurances,  how- 
ever, is  not  suited  to  all  situations  and  persons.  For 
some  the  income  from  the  insurance  system  will  always 
be  inadequate  by  any  standard.  Others  will  fail 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  establish  eligibility 
for  insurance.  Still  others  will  require  personal  care 
and  rehabilitation  which  only  an  adequate  system  of 
individualized  public  aid  can  provide. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  system  can  be  made  available  only  if  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  for  general  public  assistance  is  made  to 
local   governments.     But    it    cannot   too   strongly    be 


stated  that  individualized  aid  need  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  form  of  dole.  Neither  is  it  a  sub- 
stitute for  work  or  insurance.  It  is  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  provide  for  those  gaps  which  occur  in  any 
system.  Furthermore,  it  protects  the  special  programs 
from  abuse.  It  must  be  administered  as  a  complement 
to  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  other  parts  of  a  compi'e- 
hensive  pi'ogram. 

The  incapacity  of  local  jurisdictions  to  finance  tlieir 
own  services  is  no  reflection  on  their  competence.  It 
reflects  the  inability  of  local  government  to  tap  the 
streams  of  wealth  created  by  an  economy  which  oper- 
ates on  a  national  and  international  basis.  Large-scale 
corporate  activity  is  rarely  subject  to  local  control  ex- 
cept in  a  technical  sense.  And  the  community  with 
the  power  to  tax  could  usually  meet  its  own  needs  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  thus  available.  Thus, 
Federal  aid  is  essential  if  ''local"  burdens  are  to  be 
borne  or  certain  needy  parts  of  the  population  are  not 
to  be  penalized. 

IV.  The  three  principles  which  have  briefly  been 
mentioned  all  bear  directly  on  the  problems  of  acute 
personal  need  arising  from  the  instabilities  of  our 
economic  system.  Full  economic  activity  and  full  em- 
ployment are  our  first  need.  Stabilizing  of  the  income 
flow  through  a  social  insurance  system  is  a  second.  The 
third  requirement  is  that  an  adequate  general  public 
assistance  system  provide  for  those  accidental  and  in- 
cidental needs  which  neither  a  work  program  nor  an 
insurance  system  can  supply.  But  a  fourth  element 
is  closely  related.  We  have  becon.ie  aware  of  the  need 
of  low-income  persons  for  higher  levels  of  services: 
access  to  education,  to  medical  care,  to  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities,  to  adequate  housing  and  otlier  com- 
munity facilities.  Wliile  the  insistent  needs  of  some 
of  our  poorest  citizens  have  made  the  provision  of  these 
services  part  of  a  public  aid  program,  they  are  of  great 
importance  to  all  members  of  our  society.  The  truth 
is  that  the  levels  of  national  income  which  we  seek  can 
apparently  not  be  achieved  unless  these  untapped  serv- 
ices can  be  unlocked  and  made  available  to  all.  High 
natioTial  ju'oductive  efficiency  can  be  achieved  only  by 
wide  dill'usion  of  these  services.  They  are  no  longer 
I'elief.  They  are  the  necessities  of  a  people  mobilizing 
their  strength  for  a  struggle  which  calls  for  their  ut- 
most in  capacity ;  or  for  a  people  which  need  no  longer 
divert  its  energies  to  destruction. 

The  Board  has  indicated  its  ftill  concurrence  with 
its  Committee  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  public 
aid  system  geared  to  a  program  for  high  national  in- 
come and  full  employment.  We  have  passed  the  stage 
when  ''financing  the  program"  need  be  more  than  a 
technical  problem.  If  we  measure  the  physical  and 
intellectual  stature  of  our  people  and  our  vast  national 
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resources,  financial  problems  need  be  no  hindrance. 
Their  complexity  need  not  stand  in  our  way.  We  re- 
quire only  the  will  and  the  courage  to  make  full  use 
of  our  national  resources. 

If  we  take  these  objectives  as  seriously  as  we  take 
national  defense — and  they  are  indeed  a  fundamental 
part  of  national  defense — the  ways  and  means  of  ob- 
taining the  objectives  are  ready  at  hand.  On  the  basis 
of  full  employment  and  of  a  national  income  at  say 
one  hundred  billion  dollars,  all  the  proposed  services 
can  be  provided.  It  is  not  the  provision  of  these  basic 
services  that  would  threaten  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  failure  to 
develop  the  purchasing  power  implied  in  these  services 
that  drags  down  our  national  income  from  time  to  time 
and  everything  with  it  to  a  lower  level.  But  operat- 
ing at  half  capacity  or,  as  we  once  did,  at  a  level  of 
$43,000,000,000  of  national  income,  we  cannot  provide 
these  services,  nor  can  the  national  economy  be  oper- 
ated effectively.  On  a  high-level  income  these  serv- 
ices are  not  only  possible  but  are  indicated  as  indis- 
pensable, even  from  a  narrow  economic  point  of  view. 
From  a  broader  human  democratic  point  of  view 
these  guarantees  of  minimum  security  are  equally 
indispensable. 

In  commending  this  report  as  a  whole,  the  Board  has 
chosen  to  select  and  emphasize  some  parts  which  seem 
of  highest  significance.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the 
remainder  but  to  stress  the  broader  perspective.  Per- 
haps the  program  and  policies  which  the  Technical 
Committee  was  asked  to  review  and  reformulate  were 
misnamed.  It  might  have  been  more  accurate  to  ask 
for  a  review  of  certain  phases  of  a  program  for  the 
development  of  our  national  income  and  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  employment.  Certainly  the  program  and 
policies  suggested  are  an  inherent  part  of  a  program 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  high  objectives. 

With  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  broad 
policies  and  objectives  presented  by  the  Technical 
Conmiittee,  the  Board  commends  in  general  the  ways 
and  means  suggested,  without,  however,  endorsing  all 


of  them  in  every  detail.  In  particular  the  Board 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  strong  Federal 
leadersliip  in  the  movement  to  establish  freedom  from 
want,  and  access  to  minimum  security  for  all  our  people. 
It  is  essential  that  the  forms  of  national  aid  should  pay 
due  regard  to  the  genuine  interests  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  of  unofficial  associations,  and  should  avoid 
excessive  entanglement  in  jurisdictional  problems.  The 
full  employment  of  our  national  resources  of  men  and 
materials  is  a  problem  in  which  the  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies,  of  the  home,  the 
neighborhood,  the  church,  the  social  agencies,  and  the 
associations  of  innumerable  types,  of  industry  and 
agriculture,  of  labor  and  management,  is  indispensable, 
and  will  continue  to  be;  but  the  Federal  government 
cannot  escape  national  responsibilitj'  for  its  share 
of  broad  and  effective  leadership,  in  truly  national 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

Further  the  Board  wishes  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  on  all  levels  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  administrative  management  of  public 
work,  of  social  insurance,  and  of  public  assistance — in 
the  management  of  personnel,  of  finances,  of  plannuig. 
There  is  no  place  in  this  program  for  partisansliip 
and  spoils,  for  reckless,  careless  or  imprudent  expendi- 
tures, for  muddling  and  unplanned  operations,  or  for 
any  outmoded  schemes  of  organization. 

Some  may  urge  that  such  a  program  must  be  set 
aside  until  the  war  emergency  is  ended.  But  to  post- 
pone until  the  war  is  over  will  be  too  late.  We  should 
move  now  on  the  major  changes  needed  to  set  our  house 
in  order. 

It  is  easier  to  make  these  changes  when  employ 
ment  is  high,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep  employment  high 
than  to  lift  it  once  it  has  declined.  Furthermore,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  national  morale  is 
mightily  influenced  by  consideration  of  what  will  come 
when  a  warring  world  will  be  replaced  with  one  more 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Shall  that  period  be  a 
return  to  the  inequities  of  the  past,  or  a  forward 
movement  toward  the  promise  of  the  future? 


PART    I 
THE    EVOLUTION    OF    PUBLIC-AID    PROGRAMS 


In  the  10  years  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war,  the  nation  had  put  into 
effect  a  large  number  of  measures  all  of  which  had  the  common  objectives  of  increasing 
the  economic  security  of  the  individual  and  maintaining  the  social  stability  and  val- 
ues thi'eatened  when  people  lack  jobs  or  income.  These  programs  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  report. 

Chapter  I  defines  the  scope  of  the  report  and  indicates  the  main  problems  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  remaining  chapters  of  Part  I  supply  the  essential  background  neces- 
sary to  a  study  of  public-aid  policy.  Chapter  II  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  period  during  which  the  greater  number  of  contemporary 
programs  were  initiated,  while  Cha2:)ter  III  gives  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  the 
individual  programs  and  of  policy  as  a  whole.  Chapter  IV  contains  a  brief  factual  de- 
scription of  the  characteristic  features  of  each  program  as  it  operated  in  1940.  Finally, 
the  characteristics  of  the  public-aid  population  are  analyzed  in  Chapter  V. 


PUBLIC  AID 


CHAPTER  I 
ITS  NATURE  AND  PROBLEMS 


The  extent  of  dependence  upon  socially  provided 
income  in  our  country  is  not  generally  recognized. 
The  Nation  has  prided  itself  on  being  a  land  of  un- 
limited economic  opportunity,  in  which  each  individ- 
ual could  secure  for  himself  through  his  own  efforts 
a  comfortable,  or  even  high,  standard  of  living.  Ic 
therefore  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  people  to  learn 
that,  in  any  1  month  in  the  fiscal  year  1940,  about  6.4 
million  households,  representing  some  17.9  million 
persons,  or  roughly  14  percent  of  our  whole  popula- 
tion, received  income  under  some  type  of  public-aid 
measure.' 

The  year  1940  was  not  unique  in  this  respect.  In 
any  given  month,  between  January  1937  and  June 
1940,  never  less  than  about  4.5  million  households  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  some  13.5  million  individuals, 
were  securing  income  in  this  way.  This  low  point  of 
the  31/^-year  period  was  reached  in  September  1937 
during  the  period  of  greatest  business  recovery  prior  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  defense  program  and  at  a  time 
of  the  year  in  which  public  aid  is  usually  at  a  seasonal 
ebb.  The  high  point  was  reached  in  March  1939,  when 
almost  8  million  households,  representing  nearly  24 
million  persons,  were  receiving  governmental  aid. 
Between  January  1933  and  June  1940,  the  number  of 
persons  dependent  upon  socially  provided  income 
ranged  between  about  10  and  22  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

These  figures  give  indeed  an  incomplete  picture  of 
the  extent  to  which  public-aid  mea.sures  affected  the 
lives  of  the  population.  For  in  the  first  j^lace,  they 
relate  to  specific  months  only.  Most  dependent  fam- 
ilies do  not  receive  aid  continuously,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  turnover  on  public-aid  rolls.  It  can  be 
conservatively  estimated  that,  in  a  year  such  as  the  fis- 
cal year  1939,  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  at 
some  time  or  other  derived  income  from  such  meas- 
ures. In  the  second  place,  these  figures  do  not  include 
three  groups  of  persons  whose  livelihood  was  materially 
affected  by  specific  governmental  aid  measures ;  namel}'. 


'The  programs  from  •which  these  families  derived  their  income  in- 
cluded general  relief,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  farm  security  grants,  WPA,  CCC,  NYA,  umployment  on 
emergency  public  worlss,  unemployment  compensation,  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance. The  numbers  represent  a  slight  overestimate  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  completely  eliminating  cases  where  a  family  received  aid 
from  two  or  more  programs.  For  further  details  and  the  source  of  all 
flgurea  relating  to  recipipnts  see  appendices  9  and  11  below. 


workmen's  compensation  beneficiaries,  the  low-income 
farmers  who  were  active  borrowers  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  persons  who  received  no 
other  form  of  public  aid  than  surplus  commodities. 
In  June  1940,  for  example,  about  6.9  million  households, 
comprising  about  19.4  million  persons,  were  receiving 
public  aid  from  programs  listed  in  footnote  1.  Allow- 
ing for  some  duplication  between  progi-ams,  the  figures 
were  probably  nearer  6.5  and  18  million  respectively. 
Comparable  data  on  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  available.  However,  if  the  FSA  rural- 
rehabilitation  clients  and  the  recipients  of  surplus  com- 
modities only  were  added,  the  numbers  would  be  closer 
to  7.5  million  households  and  22  million  jjersons. 

The  Increasing  Importance  of  Public  Aid 

The  years  1930  to  1940  witnessed  a  vast  expansion  of 
governmental  activity  in  providing  income  to  needy 
or  presumably  needy  persons,  which  will  undoubtedly 
stand  out  as  a  major  social  development  of  our  times. 
While  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  prior  to  1930  no 
other  industrial  country  had  made  so  little  i^rovision 
for  public  aid,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  no  other 
country  has  so  much  been  achieved  in  the  course  of 
10  years. 

The  total  number  of  persons  deiaendent  on  socially 
provided  income  during  the  decade  of  the  twenties  is 
unfortunately  not  available.  However,  it  was  appar- 
ently so  insignificant  that  the  comiDrehensive  report  on 
recent  social  trends,  inaugurated  by  President  Hoover 
in  1929  made  no  attempt  to  indicate  its  size  and  devoted 
only  cursory  attention  to  the  public  programs  providing 
for  dependent  persons.^  It  is  inconceivable,  in  view  of 
the  figures  cited  above,  that  the  problems  associated 
with  loss  or  inadequacy  of  private  income  could  have 
been  so  summarily  dealt  with  10  years  later.  The 
growth  in  public  provision  for  the  economically  inse- 
cure can  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  increase  in 
expenditures  devoted  to  this  purjDose.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1913  the  total  governmental  expenditures  for 
public-aid  programs  amounted  to  approximately  $21,- 
000,000,  and  by  1932  they  had  only  risen  to  $208,000,000. 


'Of  a  total  of  1,541  pages,  only  105  were  devoted  to  social  work 
and  public  welfare.  Of  these  only  49  dealt  with  public-welfare  activ- 
ities, and  much  of  the  text  was  devoted  to  functions  other  than  the 
provision  of  income  and  aid  to  dependent  persons.  (Recent  Social 
Trends  in  the  United  States:  Report  of  the  President's  Research  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Trends,  New  Yorii,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Comiiany,  Inc., 
1933.) 
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In  1940  the  country  was  spending  no  less  than  $4.5 
billion  on  public-aid  programs,  and  in  the  previous  year 
the  total  was  even  higher,  $4.9  billion.^ 

"Wliereas  in  1913  and  1923  public-aid  expenditures 
constituted  less  than  1  percent  of  all  governmental 
expenditures,  by  1933  they  had  increased  to  6.5  percent 
and  in  1939  to  27.1  percent.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
per  capita  expenditure,  there  has  been  an  increase  from 
$0.22  in  1913  to  $0.57  in  1923  to  a  peak  of  $37.89  in  1939. 
A  corresponding  trend  is  observable  when  public-aid  ex- 
penditures are  placed  in  relation  to  national  income 
produced.*  In  the  two  earlier  years,  relief  expendi- 
tures were  equal  to  0.1  percent  of  national  income  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  1939  they  equalled  7.1  percent. 

The  Changing  Character  of  "Relief" 

Statistical  information  about  public-aid  activities 
does  not  fully  reveal  other,  but  equally  significant,  de- 
velopments. Although  in  the  public  mind  the  word 
"relief"  is  still  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately  to 
all  the  measures  concerned  with  the  provision  of  income 
to  needy  or  presumptively  needy  persons,  the  scope  and 
content  of  these  measures  are  vastly  different  from  those 
of  the  relief  measures  of  the  years  prior  to  1930.  With- 
in the  compass  of  programs  still  popularly  regarded  as 
relief  measures,  the  country  was  by  1940  providing  for 
the  continued  education  of  thousands  of  young  people 
and  giving  vocational  guidance  and  education  to  many 
others.  It  was  adding  to  its  economic  wealth  by  the 
provision  of  roads,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings 
and  equipment  and  conserving  its  natural  resources  by 
constructive  and  protective  work  on  forests  and  rivers. 
Community  resources  were  being  enriched  by  new  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  the  health  of  the  Nation  was 
being  improved  by  expanded  nursing  and  medical  serv- 
ices. Professional  assistance  was  being  made  available 
to  many  groups  of  the  population  in  the  solution  of 
their  economic  and  social  problems. 

There  has  also  been  a  significant  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  provision  made  for  the  economically  inse- 
cure population.  The  concept  of  eligibility  for  socially 
provided  income  has  undergone  a  radical  change. 
Public  thinking,  as  expressed  in  legislation  or  in  the 
policies  of  administrative  agencies,  has  come  to  inter- 
pret the  term  "need"  more  and  more  broadly.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  in  many  programs,  gov- 
ernmental assistance  is  now  available  long  before  the 


•  These  figures  relate  to  expenditures  on  aU  programs  listed  In  footnote 
1  above  and  also  Include  governmental  costs  of  workmen's  compensation. 
For  source  of  all  figures  relating  to  expenditures  see  eh.  X.  table  63,  and 
Appendix  IP. 

♦  National  income  produced  rather  than  national  income  paid  out  has 
been  selected  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  reliable  Indices  of  national  Income  paid  out  for  the  earlier 
years.      (Sec  table  63.) 


individual  has  become  utterly  destitute.  Through  the 
social  insurances  indeed  the  country  has  openly  ac- 
cepted the  policy  of  utilizing  the  powers  of  government 
to  increase  the  security  of  persons  whose  need  is  only 
presumptive.  By  assuring  a  certain  minimum  income 
to  covered  workers  in  specified  contingencies,  the 
social-insurance  measures  aim  to  prevent  beneficiaries 
from  falling  into  the  destitute  class  through  unem- 
ployment or  the  disability  of  old  age.  And  although 
the  groups  covered  by  insurance  programs  are,  in  the 
main,  so  defined  as  to  embrace  a  class  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  income  from  earnings,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  laws  cover  some  persons  for  whom  an  inter- 
ruption to  earning  would  not  inevitably  involve  re- 
course to  some  form  of  public  aid. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  measures 
taken  by  government  are  no  longer  confined  to  provid- 
ing the  bare  essentials  for  physical  existence.  Con- 
structive and  preventive  measures  play  an  increasingly 
important  role.  In  particular,  loss  of  income  on  ac- 
count of  unemployment  is  today  recognized  as  creating 
a  need  for  much  more  than  material  subsistence.  It  is 
now  seen  to  call  for  assistance  in  securing  new  employ- 
ment, which  may  range  all  the  way  from  placement 
services  and  retraining  and  reconditioning  for  private 
employment  to  the  provision  of  work  opportunity  by 
government  itself. 

Finally,  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
between  dependency  and  ill  health,  both  physical  and 
mental,  and  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  preven- 
tive to  palliative  measures  have  led  to  another  type  of 
expansion  of  the  activities  of  "relief"  agencies.  For 
it  is  evident  that  services  of  this  type  cannot  normally 
be  purchased  by  the  public-aid  population  to  an  extent 
that  would  be  socially  desirable.  Hence,  many  public 
agencies  have  developed  a  wide  range  of  health  and 
advisory  services  which  aim  to  make  the  recipient 
more  capable  of  self-support  and,  even  more  broadly, 
to  make  him  a  well-adjusted  member  of  society. 

The  combination  of  constructive  and  preventive 
measures  with  the  function  of  providing  maintenance 
for  those  without  private  incomes  is,  of  course,  not 
new  in  principle.  Some  of  the  better-organized  and 
more  progressive  relief  agencies  had  developed  con- 
structive and  preventive  services  long  before  the  last 
decade.  Emphasis  upon  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  dependency  has  indeed  been  a  major  contribution 
of  the  private  relief  agencies.  Nevertheless  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that,  with  certain  noteworthy  exceptions, 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  constructive  and  preventive 
measures  played  a  relatively  minor  role  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  public  agencies  and  that  the  change  of  em- 
phasis that  has  occurred  during  the  last  10  years  is 
one  of  kind  rather  than  of  degree. 


Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 


The  Meaning  of  "Public  Aid" 

So  significant  a  broadening  of  governmental  func- 
tions in  regard  to  tlie  ^Yelfare  of  the  economically 
insecure  and  of  the  concept  of  the  social  problems 
created  by  economic  dependency  suggests  the  undesira- 
bility  of  continuing  to  designate  these  many-sided 
activities  by  the  term  "relief,"  with  its  traditional  as- 
sociation of  restricted  economic  aid  granted  to  a  small 
section  of  the  population  rather  generally  regarded  as 
less  competent  or  worthy  than  their  fellow  citizens. 
But  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  this 
term,  broad  enough  to  embrace  so  diverse  a  series  of 
governmental  activities,  yet  not  so  broad  as  to  include 
all  public  programs  concerned  with  social  welfare,  is 
no  easy  task.  Nevertheless  it  seems  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish among  these  many  programs  a  group  of  meas- 
ures which  have  as  a  inajor  purpose  a  comtflon  objec- 
tive/ namely,  the  direct  alleviation  of  dem.onstrated  or 
presumptive  individual  need  created  hy  absence  or  in- 
adequacy of  private  income.  Such  measures,  which 
form  the  essential  subject  matter  of  this  report,  will 
be  designated  by  the  term  "public  aid." 

This  definition  of  public  aid  obviously  brings  within 
the  purview  of  the  study  all  measures  involving  direct 
payments  (in  cash  or  kind)  to  individuals  or  families, 
based  upon  a  demonstration  of  the  economic  need  of 
the  individual  or  family.  It  includes  therefore,  in 
addition  to  State  and  local  direct  relief  effective  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  operation  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  loans  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  grants  to  States, 
such  special  measures  as  the  transient  and  drought 
relief  programs  operated  by  the  FERA  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  the  subsistence  grants  ad- 
ministered by  the  latter  agency,  and  the  special  public- 
assistance  measures  developed  both  before  and  after 
the  Social  Security  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
special  public  assistances).  The  definition  clearly  in- 
cludes the  work  programs  administered  by  the  WPA 
and  by  State  and  local  relief  authorities.  Finally,  it 
obviously  embraces  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities under  the  program  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration,  including  the  food-stamp 
plan. 

In  all  these  measures  an  essential  condition  for  the 
receijit  of  aid  is  that  the  applicant  satisfy  the  author- 
ities in  his  individual  case  that  he  is  in  need  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  In  most  cases  the  deter- 
mination of  need  involves  the  application  of  a  "needs 
test,"  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  applicant  and  his  dependent  family  or 
household.  Such  a  method  of  determining  eligibility, 
however,  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  which  adopts 


a  rather  more  general  measure  of  need  such  as  an  in- 
come test.  Since  the  application  of  such  a  test  is 
merely  a  more  approximate  method  of  assessing  need, 
programs  determining  eligibility  in  this  way  call  for 
consideration  in  a  study  of  public  aid.  In  other 
words,  the  definition  given  above  embraces  also  the 
NYA  student  and  out-of-school  work  programs  and 
the  CCC.  Indeed,  for  a  considerable  period  appli- 
cants of  both  the  latter  programs  were  investigated 
by  the  local  relief  agencies  who  applied  a  detailed 
means  test. 

The  definition  of  public  aid  in  terms  of  measures 
having  as  a  major  purpose  the  direct  alleviation  of 
demonstrated  or  presumptive  need  created  by  absence 
or  inadequacy  of  private  income  also  brings  the  social 
insurances  within  the  purview  of  this  study.  For  not 
only  does  their  existence  affect  to  a  significant  degree 
the  amount  of  dependency  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  programs  listed  above,  but 
also  their  coverage  embraces  in  principle  a  group  for 
whom  loss  or  impairment  of  current  earnings  or  earn- 
ing power  would  probably  result  in  a  need  for  other 
income.  Furthermore,  all  these  programs  call  for  an 
exercise  of  governmental  authority  either  for  adminis- 
tration or  to  ensure  the  continuous  availability  of  funds 
(through  the  collection  of  earmarked  taxes  or  by  sub- 
sidies from  public  funds) ,  and  the  motivating  force  be- 
hind this  use  of  governmental  power  is  clearly  a  con- 
cern for  the  economic  security  of  the  groups  covered. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  the  programs  which  provide  for 
persons  whose  need  is  determined  by  the  application  of 
a  needs  or  income  test,  this  study  will  deal  also  with 
unemployment  compensation,  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance, and  the  special  unemployment  and  old-age 
insurance  programs  for  railroad  workers.  Workmen's 
compensation  is  included  in  this  study  to  only  a  limited 
degree,  largely  because  there  is  a  dearth  of  comparable 
data  on  the  operation  of  State  programs,  and  also  be- 
cause the  financing  of  these  measures  is  still  largely  in 
the  hands  of  private  organizations. 

Similarly,  the  rehabilitation  loans  to  needy  and  low- 
income  farmers  now  administered  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curitj^  Administration  clearly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  study,  although  they  differ  from  the  majority  of 
the  measures  hitherto  listed  in  that  they  are  in  prin- 
ciple repayable.^  They  evolved  from  a  purely  relief 
measure  (under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration program)  as  a  more  appropriate  method 
of  providing  public  aid  to  the  farming  group  and  were 
originally  extended  only  to  relief  clients. 


'  It  should  be  noted,  however,  th,it  although  the  principle  is  not  often 
enforced,  assistance  given  under  general-reliet  programs  and  old-age 
assistance  may  in  some  States  be  legally  recovered  from  recipients  or 
their  estates. 
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On  the  other  hand,  certiiiii  measures  to  which  the 
word  "relief"  has  occasionally  or  popularly  been  ap- 
plied are  excluded  by  the  definition  of  public  aid  given 
above.  Thus  the  Agricultural  Adjustijient  Adminis- 
tration payments  to  farmers,  although  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  farm  relief,  do  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  this  study.  The  AAA  program  is  essentially  one 
providing  a  subsidy  to  individuals  in  order  to  sustain 
a  particular  industry.  The  selection  of  persons  to  be 
aided  is  one  likely  to  favor  the  least  rather  than  the 
most  needy,  and  the  distribution  of  payments  bears 
little  relation  to  the  actual  or  probable  needs  of  the  re- 
cipient. Similarly,  the  tenant-purchase  program  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  although  similar  in 
some  respects  to  its  rural-rehabilitation  progi-am,  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  For  the  basis  of  selec- 
tion among  applicants  makes  it  clear  that  the  program 
is  one  devised  for  persons  who  are  good  risks  for  a  long- 
time program  for  promoting  ownership  of  family-sized 
farms,  rather  than  a  public-aid  measure  as  the  term 
is  here  used.  Nor  will  special  attention  be  paid  to 
Federal  pensions  to  veterans,  for  the  basic  principle 
on  which  they  are  awarded  is  service  rendered  in  the 
armed  forces  rather  than  the  need  of  an  individual. 

The  question  whether  the  concept  of  public  aid 
should  embrace  also  emergency  public  works  is  less 
easy  to  answer.  For,  while  other  motives  (such  ai 
the  desire  to  implement  a  governmental  spending  pro- 
gi-am  in  what  were  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  eco- 
nomic recovery)  played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  emergency  work  projects  of  tha 
Public  Works  Administration,  public  concern  over 
the  serious  consequences  of  loss  of  employment  by 
large  numbers  of  workers  was  an  equally  powerful 
stimulus  to  action.  Traditionally  also,  emphasis  upon 
the  role  of  expanded  public  works  as  a  relief  medium 
substituting  for  private  employment  in  periods  of 
depression  preceded,  and  may  outlast,  considerations 
based  upon  "pump-priming"  theories. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  1933,  employment  on  pub 
lie-works  programs  has  only  to  a  limited  degree  bee'a 
restricted  to  persons  who  could  prove  that  they  were 
in  need.  Moreover,  as  the  program  has  developed, 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween those  public  works  which  were,  and  those  which 
were  not,  undertaken  solely  because  of  a  concern  over 
loss  of  income  due  to  unemployment.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  woi'k  which  has  been  carried  out  through 
emergency  public  works  represents  construction  that 
would  normally  have  been  carried  out  by  public  au- 
thorities. In  other  words,  part  of  the  expenditures 
on  public  works  must  be  regarded  as  a  subsidy  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mental units,  rather  than  as  a  program  for  meeting 


loss  of  income  on  the  part  of  workers.  In  practice, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  types 
of  public- works  program.  Moreover,  the  data  con- 
cerning the  financing  and  operation  of  these  measures 
are  not  available  in  a  form  that  permits  of  compari- 
son with  other  programs.  Hence,  while  at  appropriate 
points  in  this  report  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
existence  and  maintenance  of  emergency  public-works 
programs,  it  is  impossible  for  technical  reasons  to 
present  so  detailed  an  analysis  of  their  ojieration  and 
administration  as  is  given  for  other  programs,  such 
as  the  WPA,  whose  public-aid  character  is  unques- 
tionable. 

All  of  the  programs  which  have  so  far  been  listed 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  economic  needs  of 
those  for  whom  they  provide.  Even  the  youth  pro- 
grams, in»  which  need  for  emplo3'ment  and  training 
is  an  essential  eligibility  condition,  in  practice  have 
also  either  restricted  eligibility  to  those  in  economic 
need  or  have  given  preference  to  such  persons.  Yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  previous  discussion  of  chang- 
ing concepts  of  "relief"  that  public  policy  has  already 
recognized  that  the  problem  ci'eated  by  loss  or  inade- 
quacy of  income  is  not  solved  merely  by  the  provision 
of  the  physical  essentials  of  life.  From  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  all  of  the  vast  range  of  community 
services,  such  as  health,  education,  recreation,  housing, 
and  occupational  guidance  and  adjustment,  can  be  re- 
garded as  forms  of  public  aid.  All  of  these  measures 
are  in  essence  meeting  the  needs,  broadly  interpreted, 
of  those  with  inadequate  incomes  or  no  incomes  at  all. 
Some  of  them  indeed  are  provided  onlj'  to  the  recipients 
of  public  aid  or  made  available  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  public  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
them,  such  as  health,  education,  and  recreation  services, 
are  not  in  principle  so  restricted. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all 
social  services  thus  broadly  interpreted  would  be  an 
ambitious  and  lengthy  undertaking.  In  this  study, 
therefore,  special  attention,  ivill  be  given  onhj  to  those 
social  services  rerulered  in  direct  association  with  the 
making  of  payments  to  individuals  selected  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  or  presumptive  need.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  on  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
existence  of  the  more  generally  available  social  services 
or  those  administered  by  non-public-aid  agencies  and 
to  the  problems  to  which  existing  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  these  services  give  rise.  But  they  will 
not  form  part  of  the  core  of  public-aid  measures  which 
are  the  primary  object  of  detailed  study  in  this  report, 
and  they  will  receive  no  extensive  treatment. 

The  selection  for  intensive  study  of  measures  con- 
cerned with  meeting  need  due  to  loss  of  jobs  or 
inadequacy  of  income  ig  suggested  by  two  major  con- 
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siderations :  first,  the  desirability  of  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  study;  and  second,  the  imperative  necessity  of 
analyzing  the  effectiveness  and  adequacy  of  contem- 
porary social  provision  for  these  basic  needs.  Accord- 
ingly the  discussion  in  the  images  which  follow  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  the  following  programs 
operating  in  19-10: 

I.  Employment  programs: 

Work  Projects  Administration. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
National  Youth  Administration. 
Public  employment  service. 
Rural-rehabilitation  loans  (Farm  Security 
Administration). 
II.  Public  assistance: 

Special  public  assistances : 
Old-age  assistance. 
Aid  to  dependent  children. 
Aid  to  the  blind. 
General  relief. 

Farm     security    grants     (Farm     Security 
Administration). 
III.  Social  insurances: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 
Railroad  retirement  insurance. 
State  unemployment  compensation. 
Railroad  unemployment  insurance. 
"Workmen's  compensation. 
In  discussing  these  currently  operating  programs, 
reference  will  be  made  at  appropriate  points  to  pro- 
grams no  longer  in  operation  which  played  important 
parts  in  the  development  of  public  aid,  chiefly  in  the 
j'ears  prior  to  1935:  relief  under  the  poor  laws;  State 
pensions  for  special  groups ;  State  and  local  emergency 
relief  under  loans  from  the  Reconstruction   Finance 
Corporation  and  grants  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration ;  and  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Problems  of  Public- Aid  Policy 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  report  to  present  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  operation  of  any  one  public- 
aid  program  considered  as  an  independent  entity. 
Many  such  studies  have  already  been  made  and  are 
readily  available.'^  Because  of  the  close  interrelation- 
ship of  the  various  public-aid  measures  and  the  some- 
what piecemeal  manner  in  which  they  have  developed, 
it  is  more  important  at  the  present  time  to  consider 


"  The  annual  reports  of  tlie  go^■ernnlental  agencies  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  individual  programs  and  other  periodic  reports  con- 
tain general  and  specific  information  on  the  various  public-aid  pro- 
grams. (See  ch.  XV  below.)  References  to  reports  and  studies  pre- 
senting detailed  analyses  of  the  operation  of  the  individual  programs 
are  ^ven  in  ch.  IV,  where  the  main  ch.Tracteristics  of  the  programs  as 
they  operated  in  1!U0  are  briefly  outlined.- 


the  functioning  of  the  entire  range  of  public-aid 
measures.  The  emphasis  of  this  study,  in  other  words, 
is  upon  the  prohlems  of  policy  raised  by  the  simulta- 
neous operation  of  a  series  of  prog r mis.  These  meas- 
ures require  the  cooperation  in  varying  degrees  of 
different  levels  of  government  and  are  often  financed 
on  different  principles.  But  all  of  them  are  concerned 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  needs,  broadly  inter- 
preted, of  the  economically  insecure.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  evident  that  any  study  of  our  existing 
complex  of  public-aid  measures  must  deal  with  a  num- 
ber of  questions  of  major  national  importance.  Some 
of  these  are  occasioned  by  the  increase  in  magnitude 
and  scope  of  the  public-aid  problem.  Others  arise  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  programs,  embodying 
different,  though  related,  philosophies  and  objectives. 
The  character  of  these  basic  questions  can  be  briefly 
indicated. 

Growth  of  the  Need  for  Public  Aid 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion secures  income  from  other  than  private  sources 
and  the  sharp  contrast  which  the  last  10  years  have 
presented  in  this  respect  to  earlier  years  constitute  a 
serious  challenge  to  thought  in  an  individualistic  and 
democratic  society.  The  challenge  is  the  more  acute 
when  it  is  recalled  that  by  1939  the  physical  volume  of 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the  Nation  had  re- 
gained its  1929  level.  The  continued  dependence  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  on  socially  pro- 
vided income  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  question  whether 
this  is  due  to  a  temporary  or  even  permanent  failure 
of  our  economic  system  to  provide  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  the  individual  to  secure  a  livelihood  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  normal  processes  of  production.  Or 
is  it  possible  that  during  the  last  10  years  measures 
have  been  adopted  which  make  it  all  too  easy  for  those 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  independence  is  weak,  to  live 
at  the  public  e.xpense?  Or  does  the  change  mean  that 
the  Nation  is  at  last  tackling  more  adequately  a  prob- 
lem which  existed  prior  to  1930  but  was  then  ignored? 
Are  there,  and  were  there  even  in  the  days  of  so-called 
prosperity,  large  sections  of  the  population  who,  be- 
cause of  low  earnings,  uncertainty  of  employment,  or 
physical  disability,  live  at  a  level  far  below  what  we 
like  to  think  of  as  the  American  standard? 

Security  and  Work  Opportunity  for  the  People 

The  primary  impetus  to  the  development  of  public- 
aid  programs  has  been  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  increasing  extent  and  diversification 
of  public-aid  provision  reflect  the  desire  of  the  Nation 
that  all  individuals  in  a  free  society  should  participate 
in  the  opportunities  for  self-development  and  enjoy- 
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meiit  of  the  good  things  of  life  which  are  made  possible 
by  our  vast  potentialities  for  production. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  development 
of  programs  which  aim  to  do  more  than  provide  a  bare 
subsistence  for  destitute  persons  is  a  measure  of  the 
growing  understanding  of  the  social  implications  of 
economic  insecurity.  Yet  tlie  more  numerous  the  pro- 
grams and  the  finer  the  distinctions  between  them,  the 
greater  are  the  problems  of  coordination  and  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  needy  persons,  administrators,  and 
the  general  public.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the 
case  when,  as  has  in  fact  happened  during  the  last  10 
years,  new  measures  are  applied  to  meet  unforeseen 
emergencies  and  a  vast  structure  of  social  services  is 
built  up  to  a  large  extent  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Mere  multiplicity  of  programs  is  in  itself  no  cause 
for  concern.  Indeed  it  would  be  surprising  if  a  uni- 
tary system  could  be  devised  to  provide  for  all  the 
different  types  of  persons  seeking  governmental  aid  and 
to  meet  the  diversity  of  situations  which  account  for  the 
loss  or  inadequacy  of  their  private  incomes.  Never- 
theless, it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  whether, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  expansion  and  diversification 
of  forms  of  public  aid,  we  are  achieving  what  must 
always  be  a  basic  objective  of  public-aid  policy — to 
meet  need  where  it  occurs  and  as  long  as  it  occurs. 
Have  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  different  pro- 
grams been  so  coordinated  as  to  ensure  that  no  person 
is  denied  aid  because  of  a  failure  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  any  one  program?  Or,  failing  such  coordi- 
nation, is  there  any  general  underpinning  of  the  var- 
ious programs  to  provide  adequately  and  as  long  as 
their  need  continues  for  those  who  do  not  fall  into  any 
of  the  special  groups?  Are  there  some  persons  or 
groups  of  persons  who  receive  no  governmental  aid, 
however  great  the  degree  of  their  destitution?  Has 
the  undoubted  improvement  in  the  provision  made  for 
certain  types  of  needy  or  presumably  needy  groups 
been  at  the  expense  of  others? 

The  mere  acceptance  by  a  public-aid  agency  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a  specific  individual  does  not  ensure  that 
the  basic  problem  of  maintenance  is  thereafter  solved. 
The  level  of  living  afforded  those  who  are  recipients 
of  public  aid  varies  greatly  from  program  to  program. 
Two  vital  questions  immediately  arise:  Is  the  level 
of  living  afforded  by  the  least  adequate  of  these  pro- 
grams consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  minimum 
standards  of  health  and  decency?  To  the  extent  that 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  different  programs  are  main- 
tained on  different  levels  of  living,  is  there  any  social 
or  economic  justification  for  this  variation  in  treat- 
ment? 


It  should  be  noted  too  that  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  receipt  of  public  aid  vary  from  program  to 
program.  In  some  cases  socially  provided  income  is 
available  as  a  right,  and  its  amount  can  be  precisely 
calculated  in  advance  by  the  applicant.  In  others, 
assistance  is  granted  only  after  the  applicant  under- 
goes an  intensive  test  of  need,  and  its  amount  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  discretion  of  the  admin- 
istrator. Public  aid  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
is  still  available  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect. 
Some  programs  give  the  applicant  the  right  of  appeal ; 
otliers  do  not.  In  certain  programs  the  applicant  re- 
ceives a  sum  of  money  over  whose  disposition  he  has 
complete  control;  in  others  he  receives  assistance  in 
kind  or  in  grocery  orders,  and  the  range  of  his 
personal  freedom  is  correspondingly  limited. 

To  the  extent  that  the  different  programs  embody 
different  social  philosophies  as  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  needy  persons,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  this 
difference  reflects  a  stage  in  development,  a  failure  to 
adjust  some  of  our  older  institutions  to  changes  in 
public  thinking,  or  whether  there  is  some  logical  justi- 
fication, in  social  and  economic  terms,  for  the  simul- 
taneous application  of  different  social  philosophies. 
In  other  words,  does  our  present  combination  of  pub- 
lic-aid measures  represent  an  orderly  system,  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  the  role  played  by  each  program 
has  been  determined  by  a  careful  weighing  of  the 
implications  of  providing  one  type  of  assistance  as 
compared  to  another?  Have  we  any  assurance  that 
the  persons  supported  by  each  program  are  in  fact 
those,  and  only  those,  for  whom  social  and  economic 
considerations  suggest  that  program  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  ? 

The  unemployed  worker  needs,  as  our  public-aid 
programs  have  recognized,  much  more  than  mere  phys- 
ical maintenance.  He  requires,  and  is  entitled  to,  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  In  view  of  the  vital 
character  of  this  need,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  it  is  being  met  by  our 
public-aid  programs.  Is  work  available  to  all  those 
willing  and  able  to  work  but  unable  to  secure  private 
jobs?  "Wliat  is  the  character  of  the  public  work  avail- 
able? Is  it  calculated  to  maintain  skills,  work  habits, 
and  morale?  Are  the  conditions  of  employment  such 
as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  worker  and  to  call 
forth  his  full  potentialities? 

Public  policy  has  recognized  the  special  needs  of 
young  unemployed  workers  by  the  development  of 
special  programs  for  them.  Here  again  the  Nation 
should  know  whether  the  character  of  the  provision 
made  is  well  calculated  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
this   vitally    important    group.     Do    all    unemployed 
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young  peojile  benefit  from  one  or  otlier  of  the  youth 
programs?  Are  they  directed  to  the  programs  most 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  preparation  for 
the  responsibilities  of  adult  life? 

Economic  and  Financial  Problems 

The  economic  and  financial  consequences  of  the  de- 
pendence of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
upon  socially  provided  income  are  also  of  national 
importance.  So  long  as  these  payments  to  the  de- 
pendent group  constituted  an  insignificant  or  unknown 
proportion  of  governmental  expenditures,  relatively 
little  public  attention  was  paid  to  the  methods  by 
which  they  were  financed.  But  during  the  last  10 
years  governmental  expenditures  for  public  aid  have 
become  an  important  item  in  our  national  economy, 
and  their  economic  implications  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
regarded. Because  public-aid  expenditures  have  now 
become  so  large,  the  methods  of  disbursement  and  financ- 
ing of  these  funds  have  significant  i-epercussions  upon 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  For  not  only  do  public- 
aid  payments  benefit  tlie  immediate  recipients;  they 
permeate  the  economy,  and  their  spending  and  respend- 
ing  influence  the  tempo  and  nature  of  pi'oduction,  as 
well  as  the  incomes  of  different  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  important  to  know  whether  our  public- 
aid  progi'ams  have  resulted  in  putting  otherwise  idle 
funds  to  work  at  stimulating  employment  and  in- 
creasing the  national  wealth,  or  whether  they  have 
nnpeded  the  course  of  recovery  by  maintaining  unduly 
high  wage  rates  and  weakening  the  incentives  toward 
self-support.  Since  it  is  possible  under  certain  condi- 
tions for  government  spending  to  raise  the  national 
income,  we  need  to  know  whether  some  types  of  ex- 
penditure are  more  effective  than  others  and  whether 
public-aid  expenditures  have  been  of  this  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  expenditures  and  their 
financing  result  merely  in  an  encroachment  upon  the 
share  of  a  fixed  national  income  which  is  available 
for  private  spending,  those  whose  private  incomes 
are  reduced  by  the  necessity  of  contributing  toward 
the  maintenance  of  others  may  well  ask  government 
for  an  accounting.  For  the  citizens  from  whose  in- 
comes these  payments  ai-e  ultimately  derived  have 
no  direct  or  immediate  control  over  the  spending  of 
these  or  any  other  tax  funds.  Judgments  as  to  value 
received  cannot  therefore  be  made  as  in  the  course 
of  private  spending  of  income.  The  average  citizen 
may  properly  inquire  whether  these  expenditures  have 
resulted  in  any  return  to  the  community  in  the  form 
of  valuable  goods  or  services  or  significant  nonmate- 
rial  values,  such  as  enhancement  of  morale,  so  that 
he  can  determine  whether  that  return  is  worth  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  for  it. 


The  effects  on  the  ultimate  objectives  of  public-aid 
policy  of  different  methods  of  financing  so  large  an 
expenditure  item  are  also  far-reaching.  For  if  the 
funds  to  support  the  economically  insecure  are  drawn 
in  large  measure  from  taxes  which  fall  upon  the  low- 
income  groups  of  the  Nation,  the  major  objective  of 
public-aid  policy  may  be  frustrated.  Although  some 
groups  may  be  given  a  measure  of  greater  security, 
the  security  of  even  larger  sections  of  the  population 
may  be  rendered  precarious.  We  need  to  know  whether 
our  methods  of  financing  public-aid  programs  have 
been  of  this  character. 

The  developments  of  the  last  10  years  have  also  left 
the  country  with  a  series  of  programs  that  embody 
very  different  financial  principles.  Some  are  entirely 
financed  by  Federal  funds;  in  some  the  funds  are 
provided  solely  by  the  smallest  units  of  government; 
while  yet  otlaers  involve  the  financial  participation  of 
two  or  three  levels  of  government.  The  precise  divi- 
sion of  costs  varies  from  pi'Ogram  to  program.  Again, 
certain  programs  require  contributions  from  the  group 
of  potential  beneficiaries;  others  do  not.  Some  of 
them  involve  the  accumulation  of  reserves  or  deficits, 
while  others  are  financed  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
Some  depend  upon  eai-marked  taxes;  othei's  derive 
their  funds  from  the  general  tax  revenues. 

The  average  citizen  may  well  ask  whether  there  is 
any  reason  for  the  operation  of  these  diverse  principles. 
Are  the  methods  adopted  dictated  by  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  different  programs,  or  do  they 
merely  reflect  the  emergency  conditions  under  which 
many  of  the  programs  were  developed?  Where  fun- 
damentally similar  programs  are  financed  on  different 
principles  and  especially  where  these  involve  different 
degrees  of  subvention  from  larger  governmental  units, 
it  is  important  to  discover  whether  the  varying  finan- 
cial arrangements  have  resulted  in  the  over-  or  under- 
expansion  of  some  programs  in  relation  to  others. 

The  participation  of  larger  units  of  government,  and 
especially  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  public-aid 
financing  has  been  in  resj^onse  to  the  urgency  of  need 
and  the  inadequate  or  restricted  financial  resources 
of  the  smaller  units  of  goverimient.  These  subven- 
tions from  lai-ger  units  of  government,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  Federal  Government,  differ  from  program  to 
program,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
programs  has  varied  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  The  resulting  distribution  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  all  forms  of  public  aid  between  the 
three  levels  of  government  may  not  necessarily  be  one 
which  makes  it  possible  for  all  areas  to  provide  ade- 
quate security  without  at  the  same  time  throwing  a 
disproportionately  heavy  biu'den  on  local  taxpayers. 
Thus  the  extent  to  which  existing  financial  arrange- 
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nients  result  in  an  intergovernmental  distribution  of 
total  costs  that  corresponds  to  differences  in  need  and 
in  economic  and  fiscal  capacities  calls  for  investigation. 

Administrative  Problems 

A  further  group  of  questions  relates  to  the  admin- 
istrative implications  of  the  end  product  of  10  years 
of  change  and  development.  A  series  of  independent 
agencies  operating  different  public-aid  programs  has 
been  created.  Furthermore,  over  and  above  the  local 
units  which  as  a  rule  administer  general  relief,  a  new 
set  of  administrative  structures  has  been  created,  some 
of  which  are  purely  Federal  and  others  purely  State, 
while  yet  others  involve  the  administrative  cooperation 
of  more  than  one  level  of  government. 

The  very  number  of  agencies  operating  public-aid 
programs  intensifies  the  need  for  a  logical  and  workable 
demarcation  of  functions,  and  for  adequate  provision 
for  coordination  of  policy  and  for  administrative  coop- 
eration. Are  these  requirements  met  today  ?  Is  there 
any  machinery  operating  at  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  orderly  coordination  of  policy?  In 
so  far  as  there  are  many  independent  agencies  adminis- 
tering specific  programs,  is  there  any  assui'ance  that 
their  spheres  of  action  are  functionally  clear  cut?  Are 
too  many  agencies  performing  identical  functions  or 
dealing  with  the  same  groups  of  people?  Have  we  so 
organized  the  machinery  for  administering  public  aid 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inconvenience  to  appli- 
cants or  to  the  general  public  and  in  particular  em- 
ployers, whose  cooperation  in  supplying  information 
is  essential?  Is  the  organization  one  which  permits 
and  promotes  evaluation  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  public-aid  policies  with  a  view  to  coordinated 
planning  in  the  communities  and  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole? 

The  very  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
plays  so  significant  a  role  is  itself  a  challenging  devel- 
opment. Does  the  assumption  of  new  functions  by 
the  Federal  Government  imply  that  public  aid  is  now  a 
national  problem?  Does  it  mean  that  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  iJolicies  that  can  be  effectively  ad- 
ministered only  on  a  Federal  basis?  Or  have  other 
factors,  which  in  recent  years  have  induced  an  exten- 
sion of  Federal  action,  precipitated  a  degree  of  Fed- 
eral assumption  of  responsibility  for  public-aid 
programs  which  can  be  justified  neither  by  underlying 
economic  or  fiscal  considerations  nor  by  the  objectives 
of  contemporary  programs? 

Certain  programs  involve  Federal  supervision  and 
some  measure  of  control,  the  nature  of  which  varies 
from  one  program  to  another.  Are  these  diffei'ences 
in  the  nature  and  degree  of  control  the  result  of  his- 
torical  accidents,   or  are   they   explicable   in    logical 


terms?  Wliat  is  the  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  State 
and  local  administrative  units  of  the  convergence  upon 
them  of  the  requirements  of  so  many  different  agencies 
from  a  higher  level  of  government? 

Many  of  the  Federal  agencies  operate  programs 
which  intimately  affect  both  the  extent  of  the  general- 
relief  burden  falling  upon  States  and  localities  and 
the  amount  of  administrative  work  to  be  performed  at 
the  local  level.  To  what  extent  are  changes  in  Fed- 
eral policy  made  in  the  light  of  these  considerations? 
Do  our  new  programs  impose  additional  administra- 
tive work  and  unpredictable  burdens  on  the  older 
established  agencies,  such  as  the  local  general-relief 
offices  and  the  employment  offices,  and  have  the 
resources  of  these  agencies  been  correspondingly 
increased  ? 

Finally,  the  broadening  of  the  objectives  of  public- 
aid  policy  and  the  increasing  scope  of  the  measures 
have  resulted  in  programs  which  can  be  administered 
only  by  highly  competent  personnel.  Are  the  methods 
of  recruitment  and  selection  of  administrative  staffs 
such  as  to  ensure  the  appointment  of  persons  of  dem- 
onstrated ability?  Are  the  conditions  of  work  such 
as  to  attract  competent  persons  to  make  public-aid  ad- 
ministration a  career?  And  further,  as  the  programs 
have  come  to  touch  the  lives  of  millions  of  families 
and  individuals,  has  the  general  public  any  way  of 
appraising  these  activities  and  of  making  its  appraisals 
effective?  The  administration  of  programs  of  this 
scope  would  seem  to  call  for  the  enlistment  of  citizen 
participation.  To  what  extent  do  citizens  contribute 
to  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  these  measures,  either 
in  an  advisory  capacity  or  through  assisting  in  appro- 
priate types  of  administration  ? 

The  Necessity  for  Policy  Evaluation 

Few  would  dispute  either  the  importance  of  these 
questions  or  the  difficulty  of  answering  them.  Some 
of  them  may  indeed  be  unanswerable.  Yet  if  our 
democracy  is  to  demonstrate  its  capacity  to  handle 
effectively  one  of  the  outstanding  social  issues  of  the 
day,  the  attempt  must  at  least  be  made.  For  the 
tempo  of  our  times  no  longer  permits  us  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  dubious  outcome  of  a  policy  evolved 
through  years  of  uncoordinated  and  uncontrolled 
experimentation.  Any  alternative  course,  however, 
necessitates  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  we  face  and  the  courage  to  recognize  the 
sti-engths  and  weaknesses  of  our  present  public-aid 
policies. 

Obviously  there  can  be  no  ultimately  satisfactory 
solution  short  of  the  prevention  of  economic  insecurity. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  necessity  for  public-aid  pro- 
grams is   a   sad  commentary  upon   our   inability   to 
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organize  our  economic  life  so  as  to  secure  full  employ- 
ment at  a  level  of  wages  which  would  permit  the  indi- 
vidual both  to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living  and  to 
meet  interruptions  to  earning  power  occasioned  by 
sickness  or  old  age. 

Yet  while  our  efforts  should  continue  to  be  applied 
to  the  prevention  of  economic  insecurity,  the  necessity 
for  meeting  the  challenge  of  present  poverty  cannot 
be  postponed  by  the  hope  that  preventive  action  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  this  type  of  governmental  activ- 
ity. Not  all  causes  of  dependency  ai-e  susceptible  of 
preventive  action.  Loss  of  earning  power  due  to  in- 
creasing age  can  be  prevented  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
and  the  proportion  of  aged  in  the  population  is  in- 
creasing. While  preventive  action  could  greatly  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  sickness  and  ill  health,  only  the 
most  optimistic  would  suppose  that  losses  due  to  this 
cause  could  be  entirely  eliminated.  The  same  is  true 
of  dependency  arising  from  the  death  of  a  breadwinner. 

Methods  of  avoiding  losses  of  private  income  at- 
tributable to  fluctuations  in  general  economic  activity 
have  long  been  the  subject  of  study  and  experimenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  students  and  legislators.  Research 
into  the  causes  of  business  fluctuations  has  preoccupied 
the  attention  of  many  outstanding  economists  through- 
out the  world  for  several  decades.  The  mounting 
professional  interest  in  this  subject  has  been  equaled 
only  by  the  increasing  variety  of  the  diagnoses  offered 
by  these  experts  and  of  the  remedies  they  have  sug- 
gested. During  the  last  10  years  this  country,  like 
others,  has  experimented  with  a  variety  of  measures 
having  general  recovery  rather  than  relief  as  their 
objective.  Nor  have  less  ambitious  preventive  meas- 
ures been  neglected.  Action  looking  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  and  other  accidents  and 
measures  for  the  encouragement  of  st.ibility  of  employ- 
ment within  individual  firms  have  been  characteristic 
of  our  more  forward-looking  States  and  business  con- 
cerns for  many  years.  The  limited  degree  of  success 
of  many  of  these  efforts  to  promote  full  employment 
and  economic  stability,  together  with  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  experts  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
various  alternative  methods,  must  necessarily  temper 
any  optimism  as  to  the  probability  of  success  of  similar 
efforts  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  national  hazard 
created  by  the  present  war,  which  together  with  its 
aftermath,  will  profoundly  affect  the  currents  of  our 
economic  and  social  life.  We  are  today  to  an  increas- 
ing degree  gearing  our  economy  to  the  needs  of  war. 
Yet  even  the  closer  approximation  to  full  employment 
resulting  from  the  war  effort  has  been  accompanied  by 
at  least  tem23orary  unemployment  in  civilian  indus- 
tries and  those  utilizing  scarce  materials.     Moreover, 


experience  has  shown  that  ti'ansference  from  a  war 
to  a  peace  economy  is  not  effected  without  difficulty 
and  friction.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  pre-war  channels  of  trade  will 
be  altered.  Adaptation  to  the  post-war  world  will 
take  time,  as  will  the  readjustments  after  the  arma- 
ment program  is  curtailed,  and  during  their  course 
the  sources  of  livelihood  of  many  persons  will  be  at 
least  temporarily  interrupted.  Wliile  it  may  reason- 
ably be  hoped  that  more  careful  planning  for  the  tran- 
sitional period  may  eliminate  some  of  these  frictions, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  fundamental  a 
change  will  be  made  without  serious  dislocations. 

In  an  even  more  immediate  sense  the  war  renders 
imperative  a  stock-taking  of  our  public-aid  institutions. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  impact  of  modern  war  upo)i 
the  life  of  civilians  is  direct  and  devastating.  Aerial 
warfare  is  capable  of  disru^Jting  and  disorganizing 
the  patterns  of  life  of  entire  communities.  The  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain  has  demonstrated  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  having  a  structure  of  well-estab- 
lished and  effective  social  agencies  available  to  meet 
the  emergency  needs  of  entire  cities  or  sections  of 
cities.  Elementai-y  prudence  requires  that  we  survey 
our  existing  institutional  arrangements  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  we  are  equally  well  prepared  to  meet  a 
similar  emergency. 

In  the  following  pages  therefore  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  answer  the  questions  raised  in  this  chapter. 
Obviously  in  many  cases  only  an  approximate  answer 
can  be  given.  Moreover,  since  this  study  is  concerned 
with  a  composite  of  measures  dealing  in  various  ways 
with  a  common  problem,  it  was  necessary  to  study 
their  operation  as  of  a  specific  time.  The  fiscal  year 
1940  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  effects  of  the 
defense  program  were  still  relatively  insignificant  in 
that  year.  At  the  same  time  the  various  public-aid 
measures  had  reached  a  stage  of  development  which 
has  not  since  been  substantia:lly  changed.  Important 
modifications  in  individual  programs  will,  however,  be 
noted  at  a[)propriate  points  in  the  following  chaiDters. 
Part  I  of  this  study  will  be  concerned  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  public-aid  programs  and  will  include  both  a 
resume  of  the  economic  background  in  which  they 
developed  and  a  brief  account  of  the  character  of  the 
various  programs  as  they  operated  in  June  1940.  It 
will  also  contain  an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  public-aid  poj^ulation.  Part  II  will  attempt  to 
assess  the  effect  of  public-aid  programs  upon  the 
people  concerned.  Part  III  will  deal  with  financial 
and  economic  questions,  while  Part  IV  will  be  con- 
cerned with  administrative  problems.  Finally,  Part  V 
will  sninmarize  the  findings  and  pi-esent  recommenda- 
tions for  future  action. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE    PROBLEM    OF    ECONOMIC    INSECURITY,    1930-40 


Major  changes  in  public-aid  policy  and  in  the  func- 
tions assumed  by  Government  reflect  changes  in  the 
social  and  economic  environment.  The  elevation  of 
governmental  public-aid  policy  into  a  national  issue 
of  outstanding  importance  during  the  last  10  years  was 
no  arbitrary  action  or  accidental  development.  In 
large  measure  it  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  with  which  the  country  was  faced. 
The  economic  depression  that  set  in  during  the  latter 
part  of  1929  involved  a  diminution  or  complete  loss  of 
private  income  for  large  sections  of  the  population. 
Unless  wholesale  suffering  were  to  result,  organized 
action  was  essential. 

The  main  features  of  the  economic  situation  during 
the  last  10  years  have  long  been  a  matter  of  record,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  immediate  and  ultimate  factors  that 
have  contributed  thereto  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive and  technical  research.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  in  this  study  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge 
in  this  respect.  It  is,  however,  essential  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  under  which  present 
public-aid  policy  evolved  that  the  effect  of  these  general 
economic  conditions  upon  the  levels  and  the  stability  of 
private  incomes  be  briefly  surveyed. 

General  Economic  Conditions 

The  1920's  constituted  a  period  of  rapid  economic 
expansion  which  reached  a  peak  in  1929.  These  years 
of  rising  national  income,  of  expanding  production  and 
consumption,  however,  terminated  in  the  severe  eco- 
nomic decline  of  the  early  thirties,  a  decline  of  more 
serious  proportions  than  in  any  previous  depression.^ 
(See  Figure  1.) 

Among  the  many  measures  of  the  extent  of  the  de- 
clnie  none  is  more  significant  than  the  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  goods  and  services  produced.  Total  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  amounted  to  68.6  billion  dol- 
lars in  1929,  as  measured  in  terms  of  1939  prices.-     By 


'  General  Indexes  of  economic  activity  before  the  World  War  period 
are  not  reliable.  An  annual  index  of  industrial  production  which  gots 
back  to  1863  is  available,  however.  It  shows  no  decline  equalling  that  of 
1929-32  in  either  absolute  or  percentage  terms.  See  Lubln,  Isador,  In 
Investigation  of  Concentration  of  Economic  Power,  Hearinss  Before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee.  Pt.  I,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
Washington.  1939,  pp.  24-25  and  200.  (This  publication  will  be  cited 
hereafter  as  Hearings  Before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee.) For  agricultural  data  see  Strauss,  Frederici!,  The  Composition 
of  Cross  Farm  Income  Since  the  Civil  War,  Bulletin  78,  New  York. 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  April  28,  1940. 

•  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Our  National  Resources,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  pp.  6-7. 


1932  national  income  produced  had  fallen  by  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  to  only  41,6  billion  dollars  in  terms 
of  1939  purchasing  power.  The  business  situation 
slowly  imi^roved  until  1937,  However,  as  the  total 
population  had  increased  by  over  six  million  persons 
since  1930,^  per  capita  production  was  still  considerably 
below  the  earlier  high  point.  (See  Figure  2.)  Follow- 
ing a  brief  recession,  total  production  again  reached  69 
billion  dollars  in  1939.  The  loss  as  a  result  of  depres- 
sion was  so  great  that  "if  the  economy  had  functioned 
at  full  capacity  between  1929  and  1939,  national  income 
might  have  been  from  20  to  30  billion  dollars  a  year 
higher  than  it  was."  * 

Losses  in  production  during  the  thirties  had  their 
concomitants  in  the  financial  realm.  Bank  failures, 
which  had  been  recurrent  in  the  twenties,  rose  to  an 
unprecedented  number  in  the  early  thirties.  The  re- 
sulting losses  were  enormous.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  total  loss  to  unsecured  depositors  in  suspended 
commercial  banks  during  the  years  1931-34  was  more 
than  2.3  billion  dollars,  or  almost  three  times  the  loss 
for  the  entire  preceding  decade.^  Industry  drew  upon 
accumulated  reserves  for  operating  expenses  as  well  as 
for  payment  of  dividends.  Private  savings  were  also 
drawn  upon  by  all  classes  of  the  population  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Industrial  life  insurance  in  force  declined 
over  a  billion  dollars  from  1930  to  1933;  this  was  the 
first  recorded  decline  in  volume  of  this  common  form 
of  savings  of  the  lower-income  groups  since  1900.  It 
is  especially  significant  that  the  decrease  was  due 
mainly  to  policy  lapses  rather  than  to  a  reduction  in 
newly  issued  insurance.* 

Huge  amounts  of  productive  capacity  were  unuti- 
lized, and  new  investment  was  sharply  curtailed.  Ordi- 
nary maintenance  of  plant  and  equipment  was  only 
partially  provided  for,  and  from  1931  through  1934 
obsolescence  and  other  deterioration  of  business  plants 
and  equipment  actually  exceeded  replacements.'  As  a 
result,  the  decline  in  production  of  durable  goods  was 


'Bimteenth  Census  of  the  United  States;  ISiO,  Preliminary  release. 
Series  P-S.  No.  10,  March  15.  1941,  p.  2. 

*  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
Tear  Ending  December  SI,  19Si,  Washington.  1935.  p.  88. 

"  Testin»ony  of  Davenport,  Donald  n..  Hearings  before  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  pt.  12,  pp.  5607  and  6171. 

''  See  Kuznets,  Simon,  National  Income  and  Capital  Formation,  191$- 
1935,  New  York,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1937,  p.  48 ;  and 
Kuznets,  Simon,  Commodity  Flow  and  Capital  Formation  in  the  Recent 
Recovery  and  Decline,  19S2-1338,  Bulletin  74,  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  New  York,  June  25, 1939,  p.  2. 
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particularly  sharp.  Expenditures  for  new  durable 
goods  declined  approximately  70  percent  from  1929 
to  1933.'  The  decline  in  consumption  goods,  though 
less  severe,  was  likewise  enormous.  Consumer  expend- 
itures are  estimated  to  have  decreased  37  percent 
from  1929  to  1933,"  while  consumer  credit,  which  had 
been  employed  increasingly  during  the  twenties  as  a 
stimulant  to  greater  consumption,  declined  by  41 
percent  during  the  same  period.^" 

The  Agricultural  Situation 

The  economic  situation  of  agriculture  was  also  very 
grave.  In  1929  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  received 
10.4  percent  of  the  national  income;  by  1932  agricul- 
ture's share  of  a  smaller  national  income  had  dropped 


•  From  an  estimated  $25.5  billion  in  1929  to  $7.6  billion  in  1933. 
Terborgh,  George,  "Estimated  Expenditures  for  New  Durable  Goods, 
1919-1938,"  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  XXV  (September  19.39),  731. 

°  From  an  estimated  value  of  $62.3  billion  in  1929  to  $39.2  billion  in 
1933.  (National  Resources  Committee,  The  Structure  of  the  American 
Economy,  Pt.  I,  Washington,  June  1939,  table  XIV,  p.  381.) 

"The  estimated  receivables  of  all  consumer  credit  agencies  amounted 
to  $8.1  billion  in  1929  ;  b.v  1933  this  figure  bad  declined  to  $4.8  billion, 
Nugent,  Rolf,  Consumer  Credit  and  Economic  Stability,  New  York.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1939,  p.  116. 


to  7.5  percent."  Between  1929  and  1932  the  index  of 
prices  of  farin  products  fell  sharply  from  146  to  65.^^ 
Prices  farmers  had  to  pay  for  commodities  purchased 
did  not  decline  to  a  commensurate  degree,  with  the 
result  that  the  ratio  of  the  indexes  of  prices  received 
to  prices  paid  fell  from  95  in  1929  to  61  in  1932.  (See 
Figure  3.)  The  farm  mortgage  debt  which  amounted 
to  over  9I/2  billion  dollars  in  1930  was  still  at  the  high 
level  of  over  9  billion  dollars  in  1932,  when  the  decline 
in  farm  income  and  in  the  value  of  farm  property  had 
almost  wiped  out  the  capacity  to  meet  payments  on  the 
debt.''  During  the  early  thirties  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  farm  income  had  to  be  expended  for  taxes  and 
for  carrying  charges  on  indebtedness,  with  farm  mort- 
gage charges  alone  amounting  to  11.4  percent  of  cash 
farm  income  in  1932." 


"Bean,  Louis  H.,  "Increasing  the  Farmers'  Share  of  the  National 
Income,"  The  Anriailtural  Situation,  XIX  (Feb.  1,  1935),  2-9. 

"August  1909-July  1914  =  100.  Agricultural  Statistics,  1939,  V.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  pp.  496  and  497 ;  and  The  Agri- 
cultural Situation,  XXIV  (June  1940),  24. 

"Horton.  Donald  C,  "Thirty  Years  of  Mortgage  Debt,"  The  Agricul- 
tural Situation,  XXIII  (October  1939),  10-13. 

**  Interest  paid  would  be  lower  proportionately  because  of  default. 
B''or  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Horton,  Donald  C,  "Farm  Mortgage  Interest 
Charges,"  The  Agricultural  Situation,  XXIV  (March  1940),  9-12. 
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Economic  indexes,  however,  only  partially  reveal 
the  plight  of  agriculture  in  the  thirties.  Ill-considered 
land  use  in  the  past  had  resulted  in  the  erosion  of 
some  100,000,000  acres  of  cropland  which  had  been 
severely  damaged  or  ruined  for  cultivation,  while 
another  200,000,000  acres  had  been  partially  damaged." 
Meanwhile,  the  trend  toward  small  acreages  which  can- 
not produce  sufficient  quantities  to  support  farm  fami- 
lies continued.  The  proportion  of  all  farms  which 
contained  less  than  20  acres  increased  by  almost  50  per- 
cent from  1920  to  IDSS.'**  Increased  dependence  on  a 
single  cash  crop — cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  or  wheat — and 
corresponding  lack  of  production  for  consumption  in 
tlie  home,  together  with  decreased  opportunities  for 
supplementary  income  for  farmers  from  employment  in 
lumbering,  mining,  building,  and  road  construction, 
and  other  rural  industi'ies,  added  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  These  conditions  resulted  in  the  de- 
creased ability  of  farmers  to  hire  farm  laborers ;  from 
1929  to  the  low  point  in  1934  the  average  monthly 
number  of  hired  workers  in  agi-iculture  declined  by 
almost  650,000."  Technological  advances  intensified 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  Tractors  on  farms  in- 
creased in  number  from  920,000  on  January  1,  1930  to 
1,048,000  by  1935  and  to  1,610,000  by  January  1,  1940." 
Technological  trends  have  thus  reduced  the  demand  for 
manpower  while  making  possible  increased  production 
for  an  agricultural  market  severely  affected  by  cur- 
tailed foreign  demand  and  by  complex  domestic  prob- 
lems.^' Subnormal  precipitation  in  widespread  areas 
of  the  Great  Plains  in  the  early  thirties  followed  by 
catastrophic  droughts  in  1934  and  1936  intensified  the 
economic  difficulties  of  farmers.  Furthermore,  the 
farm  population  was  increasing  disproportionately,  es- 
pecially in  the  poorest  agricultural  areas  where  popula- 
tion pressure  on  natural  resources  was  already  acute. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  sharp  diminution  in  the  net 
movement  of  persons  from  farms  to  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.'"' 


^'Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  193S,  Washing- 
ton, p.  51. 

'"  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  1935,  III,  Washington,  19.37, 
p.  50. 

"  Stiaw.  Eldon  E.,  and  Hopliins.  John  A.,  Trends  in  Employment  in 
Agriculture,  1909-36,  Report  No.  A-8,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
National  Research  Project,  Philadelphia,  19.38,  p.  153. 

'8  Brodell,  A.  P.,  and  Tetro,  Robert  C,  "Modern  Farm  Practice  and 
Mechanical  Power,"  The  Agricultural  Situation,  XXV  (May  1941),  p.  19. 

"  D.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  luterlmreau  Committee  and  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Technology  on  the  Farm,  Washington.  1940, 
passim. 

"  Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  "Rural  Relief  and  the  Back  tothe-Farm  Move- 
ment," Socio;  Forces,  XIV  (March  1936),  pp.  382-388.  During  1920-29 
the  net  movement  from  farms  amounted  to  about  GOO.OOO  persons 
annually.  This  average  for  1930  through  1934  was  reduced  to  about 
120,000  per  year.  In  1932  the  trend  was  actually  reversed,  and 
266,000  more  persons  moved  to  farms  than  left  farms.  During  each  of 
the  3   years  1037,   1938,  and   1039,  the  net   migration  from   farms  was 


Only  partial  recovery  from  the  worst  of  the  depres- 
sion had  been  achieved  before  the  influence  of  the 
defense  program  began  to  be  felt.  The  trends  of  the 
various  economic  indexes  had  been  slowly  upward 
since  1932-33,  but  by  1939  per  capita  income  had  still 
failed  to  reach  the  1929  level.  The  rate  of  expansion 
which  characterized  the  predepression  decade  was  far 
from  being  regained  and  both  the  industrial  and  the 
agricultural  maladjustments  characteristic  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  thirties  remained  largely  unrem- 
edied.^"* It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  foresee  what  long- 
range  influence,  especially  on  these  underlying  malad- 
justments, will  be  exerted  by  defense  and  war  spending. 

Unemployment 

Individual  security  and  welfare  are  dependent  upon 
general  economic  conditions.  For  the  entrepreneur, 
whether  engaged  in  business  or  in  agriculture,  economic 
decline  manifests  itself  in  curtailed  markets,  falling 
prices,  reduced  profits,  and  actual  losses.  For  the  great 
majority  of  persons  gainfully  employed,  however,  eco- 

NATIONAL  PRODUCT  PER  CAPITA,  1919-1940 
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Sources  :  National  income  produced,  1919-28,  from  unpublished  data 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board ;  1929-39,  from  Nathan, 
Robert  R.,  "National  Income  at  Nearly  Seventy  Billion  Dollars  in  1939," 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  XX  (June  1940),  p.  7.  National  Income 
figures  in  terms  of  1939  dollars  from  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  Our  National  Resources,  Washington,  1940,  p.  6.  Population 
figures  used  in  computation  of  per  capita  national  product  from  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1.WS,  p.  10,  for 
the  years  1919-,30,  and  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  imo. 
Preliminary  release.  Series  P-S,  No.  10,  Mar.  15,  1941,  p.  2,  for  the 
years  1931-39.     Data  for  1940  from  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

Figure  2. 


between  200,000  and  300,000.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Farm  Population  Estimatea,  January 
1,  mo,  Washington,  1940.) 

"» For  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  these  maladjustments,  their 
probable  permanence,  and  their  long-range  Implications  foi  public-aid 
policy,  see  ch.  XVIII. 
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nomic  decline  means  loss  of  wages  and  salaries  as  a 
result  of  unemployment  and  underemployment.-^ 

Unemployment  is  always  present  to  some  extent. 
Even  during  1929  an  average  of  429,000  persons  in  the 
labor  force  were  unemployed.'^  At  no  time  prior  to 
the  thirties,  however,  had  unemployment  been  experi- 
enced by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  at  the  trough  of  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  In  the  depression  year  of 
1921,  unemployment  averaged  4,754,000  persons.  The 
peak  during  the  thirties  was  reached  in  March  1933 
when  14,762,000  persons,  or  29  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force,  were  estimated  to  be  unemployed.-^     The  annual 


"According  to  the  Brookings  Institution,  80.7  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  In  1930  were  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers.  See 
Leven,  Maurice.  Moulton,  Harold  G.,  and  Warburton,  Clark,  America's 
Capacity  to  Consume,  Washington,  The  Brookings  Institution,  1934,  p.  31. 

22  "Employment  and  Unemployment  of  the  Labor  Force,  1900-1940," 
The  Conterence  Board  Economic  Record  (National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.,  New  York),  II  (March  20,  1940),  78  and  84. 

"  The  unemployment  estimates  cited  in  this  report  are  usually  those  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  which  are  in  general  lower  than 
those  of  other  unemployment  series  and  in  April  1940  were  closer  than 


average  of  unemployment  probably  exceeded  10,000,000 
persons  in  1932,  1933,  1934,  and  again  in  1938.  (See 
Appendix  1.)  In  September  1937,  the  month  of  least 
unemployment  since  tlie  bottom  of  the  depression,  there 
were  still  some  5,066,000  persons  out  of  work,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  at  that  time  slightly  more 
persons  at  work  than  in  the  average  month  of  1929. 
(See  Figure  4.)  The  explanation  for  this  seeming 
contradiction  lies  in  the  fact  that  between  1929  and 
September  1937  the  labor  force  increased  by  about 
4,795,000  persons.^*  This  rapid  expansion  was  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  volume  of  unemployment  and 
explains  why  increases  in  employment  were  not  accom- 
panied by  commensurate  declines  in  unemployment. 


any  of  the  other  series  to  the  preliminary  figures  on  employment  status 
of  persons  enumerated  in  the  decennial  census. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  16,467,000 
persons  were  unemployed  in  March  1933.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  estimate  was  15,653,000.  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (January 
1940),  109.) 

For  details  of  the  unemployment  estimates  used  in  this  report,  see 
.\ppendix  1. 

«  T/ie  Conference  Board  Economic  Record,  II  (Mar.  20,  1940),  86, 
table  6. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  new  decade,  January  1940,  a  total 
of  9,163,000  persons  were  estimated  to  be  unemployed.^^ 
The  figures  just  cited  understate  the  total  number  of 
workers  affected  by  unemployment  because  of  the  very 
considerable  turnover  among  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion. The  actual  number  of  persons  who  experience 
a  period  of  unemployment  during  any  given  year  far 
exceeds  the  annual  average.  Moveover,  in  1930-40,  a 
large  number  of  workers,  while  not  wholly  unemployed, 
suffered  from  underemployment  in  the  form  of  partial 
unemployment.  Many  persons  with  jobs  worked  less 
than  full  time.     During  the  early  years  of  the  depres- 


sion, when  work-sharing  was  deliberately  fostered  by 
government  through  the  "spread-the-work"  movement, 
less-than-fuU-time  work  was  characteristic  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  employed  population.-^  As 
late  as  1937,  estimates  of  the  Enumerative  Check  Census 
placed  the  number  of  partly  unemployed  persons  during 
the  week  of  November  14  to  20  at  5,550,000,  or  roughly 


'  The  Conference  Board  Economic  Record,  II  (May  2,  1940),  191. 


"In  March  1032  a  questionnairo  on  extent  and  methods  of  spreading 
work  was  sent  by  the  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Kelief 
to  some  25,000  companies,  whose  rated  capitalization  in  1929  was  $100,- 
000  or  more.  The  6,551  companies  reporting,  which  represented  all  sizes 
in  the  group  surveyed  and  practically  every  type  of  industry  and  business, 
had  more  than  2.5  million  employees  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Of  the 
total,  56.1  percent  were  working  less  than  full  time.  See  Barrett, 
William  J.,  "Extent  and  Methods  of  Spreading  Work."  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  XKXV  (September  1932),  489-92. 
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10  percent  of  all  workers.^'  These  figures  do  not  include 
habitual  part-time  worliers  Avho,  in  contrast  to  the 
partly  unemployed,  do  not  seek  more  than  part-time 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  workers  actually  unemployed  or 
only  partly  employed,  many  others  were  forced  down 
the  occupational  scale  because  of  extensive  unemploy- 
ment and  tlie  resulting  intensification  of  competition 
for  available  jobs.  Semiskilled  workers  fell  back  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unskilled;  skilled  Avorkers  accepted 
semiskilled  employment.-*  This  decline  in  occupational 
status  naturally  involved  a  reduction  in  income  for 
the  group  affected. 

The  problems  attributable  to  unemployment  are 
aggravated,  moi'cover,  by  the  unevonness  of  its  inci- 
dence. Some  workers  experience  unemployment  only 
intermittently,  while  others  may  be  continuously  out  of 
work  for  moi^ths  or  years  at  a  time.  As  mass  unem- 
ployment continues,  the  extent  of  long-term  unemi^loy- 
ment  inevitably  increases,^^  and  with  it  the  chances  for 
reemployment  decrease  for  those  who  are  idle  for 
protracted  periods. 

Of  2,199,700  unemployed  workers  who  registered  for 
the  first  time  with  the  United  States  Emploj-ment  Serv- 
ice from  July  1936  through  Maxell  1937,  almost  one 
out  of  three  (32.3  percent)  had  been  out  of  work  six 
months  or  longer.  Nine  percent  had  been  unemployed 
for  at  least  four  years.^°  Among  4,73G,000  persons  who 
registered  in  the  Unemployment  Census  of  1937  as 
totally  luiemployed  during  the  week  of  November  7 
to  13,  31.2  percent  had  had  no  work  at  all  for  the 
preceding  12  months  or  more,  and  an  additional  50.6 
percent  had  worked  less  than  27  weeks  during  the 
preceding  year.^' 

Since  unemployment  falls  with  unequal  severity  on 
the  various  categories  of  the  working  population,  the 
problems  of  some  groups  are  more  acute  than  general 
data  on  unemployment  indicate.  Age,  for  example,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  which 
workers  will  obtain  the  jobs  available. 

For  many  years,  youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
24  have  borne  a  disproportionate  share  of  unemploy- 
ment.   The   difficulty   of   youth   in   finding   jobs   has 


^  Census  of  ParUal  Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Occupations, 
1937,  Final  Jtetiort  on  Total  and  Partial  Unemployment,  IV,  The 
Enumcrative  Check  Census,  Washington,  1938,  p.  9. 

"  See,  tor  example,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Survey  of  Employment 
Service  Information,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  45-47. 

"  "The  relationship  between  length  of  time  out  of  work  and  the  like- 
lihood of  reemployment  is  so  close  that  some  of  the  major  aspects  of  the 
unemplo.Tment  problem  can  be  identified  by  figures  on  duration  of  en- 
forced Idleness."  (Webb,  John  N.,  "Unemployment  in  a  Depressed  Coal- 
Mining  Area,"  ifonfftJi/ Z/oSor  iJeuieio,  XLIX  (December  1939)  1304.) 

"  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

"  Census  of  Partial  Employment,   Unemployment,  and  Occui>ation8 : 
1937,    Final    Report    on    Total    and    Partial    Unemployment,    I,    United 
folates  .Summary,  Washington,  193S,  p.  13. 
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emerged  as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
depression.  It  is  estimated  that  youth  constituted  a 
third  of  all  the  unemployed  during  the  thirties  and 
that  at  least  one-third  of  all  employable  youth  were 
unable  to  find  jobs.^- 

Long  before  the  depression,  the  problem  of  the  older 
worker  in  industry  attracted  attention.  In  the  thirties, 
hiring  policies  which  discriminated  against  older  work- 
ers became  increasingly  widespread.^^  The  resulting 
long-term  unemployment  of  the  older  workers  was  it- 
self a  bar  to  future  reemployment.  The  prospect  of  a 
labor  shortage  induced  by  the  defense  program 
prompted  the  first  important  relaxation  of  maximum 
age  limits  in  many  years. 

Selective  factors  in  employment  also  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Negroes.  By  virtually  every  census 
count  in  the  thirties,  Negro  members  of  the  labor  force 
suffered  a  higher  rate  and  a  longer  duration  of  im- 
employment  than  whites.^"  A  study  of  the  Philadelphia 
labor  market,  for  example,  suggests  that  unemployment 
among  Negroes  not  only  increases  at  a  faster  rate 
when  unemployment  is  increasing  but  also  that  it  de- 
creases at  a  slower  rate  among  Negroes  when  nnem- 
ploymcnt  in  general  is  declining.==  Even  after  the 
defense  program  had  created  local  labor  shortages, 
qualified  workers  were  reported  to  be  available  who, 
because  of  their  race,  were  not  being  hired.^*' 

Inadequacy  of  Incomes 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  conditions  just  described, 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation  experienced  a  tremendous 
loss  of  uicome  during  the  past  decade  with  a  resultant 
decrease,  to  the  vanishing  point  in  millions  of  cases,  in 
the  amounts  of  goods  and  services  they  were  able  to 
purchase.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  low-income 
population. 

From  1929  to  1933  total  income  payments  to  individ- 


^  See  ch.  IX. 

'=Barkin,  Solomon,  The  Older  Worker  in  Industry,  Report  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Unemployment,  State  of  New  York,  Leg.  Doc. 
No.  C6,  Albany,  1933. 

^  For  example,  in  Pennsylvania  in  1934,  44.7  percent  of  native  colored 
employable  workers  were  totally  unemployed  as  compared  to  27.2  percent 
of  native  white  employable  workers.  (State  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, Census  of  Employable  Workers  in  Urban  and  Rural  Non-Farm 
Areas  of  Pennsylrania,  ;W.(,  Harrisburg,  1936,  pp.  2-3).  The  Enumcra- 
tive Check  Census  of  November  1937  indicated  that  "in  relation  to  per- 
sons employed  or  available  for  employment,  26  percent  of  all  male  and 
32  percent  of  all  female  Negro  workers  were  totally  unemployed  or  work- 
ing on  emergency  work,  as  compared  with  18  percent  of  all  male  and  24 
percent  of  all  female  white  workers."  (Census  of  Partial  Employment, 
Unemployment,  and  Occupations ;  1937,  Final  Report  on  Total  and 
Pariial  Unemployment,  IV,  The  Enumerative  Check  Census,  Washing- 
ton, 1938,  p.  35.)  Numerous  local  studies  confirm  the  higher  rate  of 
unemployment  among  Negroes. 

'^  Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  Recent  Trends  in  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment in  Philadelphia,  Report  No.  P-1,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
National  Research  Project,  Philadelphia,  1937,  table  8,  pp.  48-49. 

*'  Social  .Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Labor 
Mfirl.et  Derehipments.  I'rhntttiti  lU'tl,  Washington,  1941,  p.  2. 
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uals  declined  from  82.5  billion  dollars  to  47.3  billion 
dollars,  or  43  percent."  Per  capita  income  payments 
declined  from  $679  in  1929  to  $377  in  1933.='  For  the 
farm  population  the  decline  in  income  was  even  greater 
proportionately,  with  cash  farm  income  decreasing 
from  more  than  11  billion  dollars  in  1929  to  little  more 
than  4.5  billion  dollars  in  1932.='     (See  Figure  5.) 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  since  the  depressed 
years  of  the  thirties  followed  immediately  upon  the 
period  of  highest  economic  activity  yet  achieved  by  the 
country,  at  least  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  well  prepared  to  with- 
stand a  temporary  diminution  or  total  loss  of  income. 
Actually,  however,  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try concealed  various  disturbing  facts.  Their  existence 
goes  far  toward  explaining  why  organized  group  effort 
was  necessary  to  make  good  at  least  part  of  the  de- 
ficiency when  sources  of  private  income  dried  up  for 
periods  of  years.  Even  at  the  time  when  national  re- 
sources were  most  completely  utilized,  large  sections  of 
the  population  were  receiving  incomes  that  often  left 
no  margin  for  savings  to  meet  emergencies.*"  Esti- 
mates by  the  Brookings  Institution  indicate  that  in 
1929,  10  percent  of  all  spending  units  (families  and 
unattached  individuals)  fell  within  the  income  class  of 
less  than  $500,  while  the  income  of  28  percent  was  less 
than  $1,000." 

Consumers  as  a  whole  entered  the  depression  period 
burdened  with  a  volume  of  debt  as  a  result  of  install- 
ment buying  amounting  to  over  8  billion  dollars." 
This  fact,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  losses 
in  private  savings  resulting  from  bank  failures  in  the 
years  1931-34,  indicates  that  the  ability  of  the  popula- 
tion to  meet  serious  losses  of  income  from  private 
resources  was  severely  restricted. 


"  Income  data  derived  from  Martin,  John  L.,  "Income  Payments  to 
Individuals,  by  States,  1929-38,"  Survey  of  Current  Business,  XX  (April 
1940)  11. 

"The  effect  of  this  decline  upon  the  Incomes  of  individual  families 
was  Indicated  by  a  study  of  7,436  families  in  8  cities  which  revealed  that, 
while  approximately  1  out  of  every  4  families  had  a  total  income  of  less 
than  $1,200  in  the  prosperous  year  1929,  by  1932  the  income  of  the 
families  studied  had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  almost  2  out  of  3 
reported  total  incomes  of  less  than  $1,200.  Even  more  significant  Is 
the  fact  that  in  1929  one-haif  of  all  the  families  surveyed  had  Incomes  of 
less  than  $1,650,  but  by  1932  one-halt  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $870. 
(Perrott,  G.  St.  J.,  and  Collins,  Selwyn  D.,  "Relation  of  Slcliness  to 
Income  and  Income  Change  In  10  Surveyed  Communities,"  Public  Health 
Reports,  L,  (May  3,  1935)  602.  The  8  cities  Included  in  the  study  were 
Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Broolilyn,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Syracuse.) 

"  Stine,  O.  C,  "Cash  Income  From  Farm  Products,"  The  Agricultural 
Situation,  XXUl  (December  1939)  17. 

*"  It  has  been  found  that  a  smaller  number  of  savings  accounts  than 
generally  assumed  were  held  by  wage  earners  even  during  the  late  twen- 
ties, and  that  while  a  large  proportion  of  savings  accounts  were  under 
$100  they  aggregated  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total.  Epstein, 
Abraham,  Insecuritv:  A  Challenge  to  America,  3d  ed..  New  Yorlj,  Random 
House,  1936,  ch.  VIII. 

"  Leven.  Moulton.  and  Warburton.   op.  cif.,  p.   228. 

"  See  footnote  10  above. 


In  many  sections  of  the  country  there  were  industries 
and  occupational  groups  which  failed  to  share  in  the 
economic  upsurge  of  the  twenties  or  were  even  at  that 
time  in  a  state  of  depression.  Workers  who  had  at  best 
secured  an  uncertain  livelihood  were  in  no  position  to 
face  any  further  inroads  on  their  already  limited 
economic  resources. 

Outstanding  among  the  groups  ill-prepared  to  face 
any  further  decline  in  private  incomes  were  those  who 
depended  upon  agricultural  employment  for  their  live- 
lihood. The  roots  of  the  agricultural  depression 
stretch  back  to  the  post-World  War  collapse  of  the 
early  twenties  from  which  farmers  had  been  unable 
to  recover  fully  when  they  were  faced  with  the 
depression  of  the  early  thirties. 

Among  the  nonagricultural  population,  there  were 
sizable  groups  attached  to  industries  whose  difficulties 
considerably  antedated  the  decline  of  the  early  thirties. 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  New  England  cotton 
textile  industry  which,  attracted  by  lower  production 
costs,  was  moving  to  the  South  at  a  rapid  rate  during 
the  1920's.'''  Lumbering  was  experiencing  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulties  prior  to  1930,  largely  attributable  to 
the  exhaustion  of  foi'est  resources  and  reduced  annual 
consumption  of  lumber.''*  Mining  was  another  indus- 
try which  showed  evidences  of  decline  in  the  late 
twenties.  This  decline  resulted  from  various  causes, 
among  which  were  previous  overdevelopment,  changes 
in  demand  because  of  competitive  fuels,  and  increased 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  coal.*"  In  addition  to  the  vic- 
tims of  these  depressed  industries,  other  scattered  in- 
dustrial groups  were  suffering  loss  of  income  duo  to 
technological  unemployment*"  and  other  factors. 

In  1935-36,  when  a  considerable  degree  of  recovery 
from  the  trough  of  the  depression  already  had  been 
achieved,  17  percent  of  all  spending  units  (over  6.7 
million  families  and  single  individuals)  in  the  United 
States  received  incomes  of  less  than  $500;  a  total  of 
47  percent  (more  than  18.3  million)  received  less  than 
$1,000;  82  percent  (almost  32.3  million)  had  incomes 
below  $2,000.*°°    These  incomes  include  estimates  of 


"  See,  for  example,  Creamer,  Daniel,  and  Coulter,  darles  W.,  Laior 
and  the  Shut-Dottn  of  the  Amoskeag  Textile  Mills,  Report  No.  L/-5, 
Worl!  Projects  Administration,  National  Research  Project,  Philadelphia, 
1939. 

"See  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  A  National  Plan  for  American  Forestry, 
vol.  I.  Senate  Document  No.  12,  73d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington.  1933. 

"  National  Resources  Committee,  Technological  Trends  and  Xaiional 
PoHn/.  Washington,   1937,  p.  156. 

'"  For  example,  throughout  the  twenties  the  physical  product  per 
man-hour  In  manufacturing  Increased  at  the  rate  of  about  4  percent  a 
year,  compound ;  the  1935  output  of  manufactures  was  produced  by 
means  of  over  74  million  man-hours  a  weeli  less  than  would  have  been 
required  at  the  1920  rate  of  productivity.  Derived  from  Mills,  Frederick 
C,  Employment  Opportunities  in  Manufacturing  Industries,  Bulletin  70, 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York,  Sept.  23,  1938. 

<6a  National  Resources  Committee.  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United 
States:  Their  Distribution  in  1936-S6,  Washington,  1938,  p.  6.     For  a  con- 
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tlie  amount  of  public  aid  received  by  these  families 
during  the  year  and  would  have  been  lower,  had  these 
families  not  received  socially  provided  income. 

Families  and  individuals  receiving  incomes  of  less 
than  $780  per  year,  representing  one-third  of  all  spend- 
ing units,  received  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  aggre- 
gate consumer  income.  On  the  other  hand,  consumer 
units  receiving  more  than  $1,450  annually,  representing 
another  third  of  all  spending  units,  received  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  consumer  income,  while  the 
middle  third  (families  and  individuals  receiving  be- 
tween $780  and  $1,450)  accounted  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  aggregate  consumer  income.  Spending  units 
in  the  highest  income  brackets,  over  $3,400  annually, 
which  represented  about   5   percent   of  all  consumer 


units,  received  more  than  one-fourtli  of  the  aggregate 
income.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  tlie  income  of  consumer 
units  consisting  of  one  person  only  was  three  times 
as  high  as  that  of  family  units,  but  the  income  distri- 
bution of  single  individuals  shows  a  larger  proportion 
in  the  lower  income  brackets  than  does  that  of  fami- 
lies. For  example,  no  less  than  61  oercent  of  all 
single-person  consumer  units  received  less  than  $1,000 
per  year,  while  among  families  the  proportion  was 
42  percent.*' 

The  lowest  tenth  of  the  families  of  two  persons  or 
more  in  the  United  States  had  incomes  under  $410  in 
1935-36  and  received  less  than  2  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate income  of  all  families.     The  highest  tenth,  com- 


cise  statement  of  the  lack  of  comparability  between  this  study  and  the 
Brookings  Institution  income  estimates  for  1929,  see  ibid.,  p.  34. 


<'  Ibid.,  pp.  6-10.     The  income  distribution  data  of  single  individuals 
are  less  reliable  than  those  for  families. 


CASH  FARM   INCOME.   1910-1940 


1910  1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940 

Sources:   Stine,   O.   C,   "Cash   income   from   Farm    Products."    The   Agricultural  Situation,  XXIII    (December   1939),   17;    and   The  Agricuitural 

Situation,  XXV  (February  1941),  3. 
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prising  all  families  with  incomes  of  $2,800  and  more, 
received  3G  percent  of  the  total  consumer  income.*'* 

In  the  South  there  was  a  particularly  heavy  concen- 
tration of  families  at  the  lowest  income  levels.  In 
1935-3G  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  families  of  two 
persons  or  more  in  that  region  had  incomes  below  $750, 
while  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  families  in  the  New 
England,  North  Central,  and  Pacific  regions  were  sim- 
ilarly situated.  In  the  Mountain  and  Plains  area,  with 
its  large  farm  population,  about  one-third  of  the  fami- 
lies received  less  than  $750  in  1935-36.  The  relative 
number  of  families  in  each  region  having  incomes  of 
$3,000  and  more,  however,  varied  only  from  6.5  percent 
for  the  Mountain  and  Plains  region  and  7.1  percent 
for  the  South  to  9.0  percent  for  North  Central 
families.''^ 

Although  total  agi'icultural  national  income  in  1940 
was  considerably  higher  than  it  was  in  the  years  1935- 
3G,  it  has  been  estimated  that  during  this  year  one- 
half  of  all  farm-operator  families  would  have  total 
net  incomes  of  less  than  $940.  The  more  fortunate  half 
were  expected  to  receive  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  ag- 
gregate farm  family  income.  It  was  estimated,  more- 
over, that  approximately  one-third  of  all  farm-operator 
families  would  have  net  cash  incomes  (from  farm  and 
nonfarm  sources)  below  $300  and  one-half  less  than 
$450.  The  lower-income  half  would  receive  only  about 
13  percent  of  the  group's  aggi'egate  cash  income  for 
1940.™ 

Public  Recognition  of  the  Problem 

Even  in  so-called  "good"  times  a  disturbingly  large 
proportion  of  the  population  has  a  pi'ecarious  existence 
as  a  result  of  inadequate  or  no  i^rivate  income.  With 
economic  depression  accompanied  l^y  a  severe  decline 
in  employment  opportunities,  such  as  occurred  during 


"  Ihii.,  table  6B,  p.  98.  It  is  commonly  held  that  changes  in  the 
total  national  Income  do  not  materially  affect  tlie  distribution  of  con- 
sumer income  by  Income  classes.  Data  for  1035—36  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  reasonably  representative  of  the  shape  of  the  income  distribu- 
tion curve  for  succeeding  years  up  to  1940. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  estimated  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  aggregate  national  income  amons  each  tenth  of  the  income 
recipients  during  six  different  years :  1910,  1918,  1921,  1929,  1934,  and 
1937.  While  these  estimates  are  based  on  scanty  and  inconclusive  data, 
the  similarity  from  year  to  year,  whether  in  prosperity  or  depre.ssion,  Is 
strllitng.  See  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Conference  Board 
Studies  in  Bnterpriae  and  Social  Progress,  New  Yorii,  1939.  p.  125. 

"National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  to  the  United 
States  •  •  •  m5SS,  table  12B,  p.  08.  The  exclusion  from  the 
National  Resources  Committee's  study  of  farm  laborers  and  of  owner  and 
tenant  families  that  did  not  contain  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born, 
resulted  In  too  high  an  income  distribution  particularly  in  the  South. 
No  data  were  collected  In  the  Southwest,  so  that  the  regional  estimates 
for  the  South  are  not  entirely  representative  of  this  region. 

For  States  in  these  regions,  which  are  not  identical  with  the  socio- 
economic regions  used  throughout  the  present  study,  see  abid.,  pp.  42-43. 

"U.  6.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  The 
Outlook  for  Farm  Family  Living,  JSJ,l,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  5-8.  No 
comparable  estimates  of  the  income  of  nonfarm  families  in  1940  have 
been  made. 


tlie  thirties,  the  proportion  whose  livelihood  is  insecure 
and  inadequate  increased  tremendously. 

Had  the  general  decline  in  economic  activity  been 
short-lived,  it  is  probable  that  the  emergency  might 
have  been  met  by  methods  which  had  been  u.sed  in  the 
past — namely,  greater  i-eliance  on  private  charity,  both 
organized  and  unorganized,  and  the  expansion  of  local 
public  relief  and  occasional  s^jecial  emergency  appro- 
priations of  public  funds  for  relief  in  localities  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  business  depression.^'  In  fact, 
however,  the  depression  was  not  only  unusually  severe, 
but  it  was  also  unusually  "prolonged.  Even  after  the 
trough  was  passed  in  1933,  recovery  was  slow  and 
uncertain  and  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population.  Government  was  indeed  loath  to  recog- 
nize the  implications  of  these  developments,  even  in 
the  face  of  signs  of  unrest  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  "  and  despite  a  gi'owing  body  of  testimony 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  depression  on  people  de- 
prived of  their  normal  sources  of  private  income. ^^ 


ci  For  an  account  of  these  earlier  methods  of  meeting  losses  of  private 
iiUHPiiii'  caused  by  depressiiiiis,  .see  Feder,  Leah  llaniiali.  Vm  miilonmi-iit 
Relief  in  Periods  of  Depression,  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
1936  ;  Colcord.  Joanna  C,  Kopiovitz,  William  C  and  Kurtz,  Russell  H., 
Emergency  Work  Relief,  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1932; 
Klein,  Philip,  The  Burden  of  Unemployment,  New  York,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1923 ;  Geddes,  Anne  E.,  Trends  in  Relief  Expenditures, 
1910-1935,  Research  Monograph  X,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Research,  Washington,  1937  ;  Wallier,  Sydnor  H.,  "Pri- 
vately Supported  Social  Work,"  in  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United 
States,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1934,  pp.  1168-1223 ; 
Social  Work  Year  Books,  New  York.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

"  The  nnrest  of  the  unemployed  was  demonstrated  in  several  ways. 
Unemployed  councils  were  formed  in  various  localities,  and  sporadic 
actions,  particularly  during  1931  and  1932,  took  the  form  of  hunger 
marches,  petitions,  demonstrations  at  relief  offices  and  city  halls,  and 
occasional  "food  riots."  For  a  careful  statement  concerning  the  situa- 
tion, see  Federal  Aid  for  Unemployment  Relief,  Hearings  Before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  U.  S.  Senate,  72d  Cong., 
2d  seas.,  pt.  I,  Washington,  1933,  pp.  74-77. 

Farm  unrest  was  also  serious ;  there  were  mass  marches  on  State  legis- 
latures, crowds  stopping  foreclosure  sales,  martial  law  in  Iowa.  For  a 
brief  summary  of  farm  movements,  see  Genung,  A.  B.,  "Eventful  Decade," 
The  Agricultural  Situation,  XXIII  (December  1939),  12. 

"  See,  for  example,  Clague,  Ewan,  "When  Relief  Stops  What  Do  They 
Eat?"  The  Survey  Midmonthly,  LXVIII  (November  15,  1032),  5S3-S5  ; 
Williams,  James  Mickel,  Hitman  Aspects  of  Unemployment  and  Relief, 
Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1933 ;  Prospects  for 
Unemployment  Relief  in  19S1-S3  in  45  Cities  of  New  York  State,  Joint 
Committee  nn  Unercrployment  Relief  of  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  August  1931 ;  Report  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance,  pt.  II,  Studies  and  Re- 
ports, Columbus,  Ohio,  January  1933,  passim;  Unemployment  Relief, 
Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
U.  S.  Senate,  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Washington,  1932  ;  and  Bakke,  E. 
Wight,  Tlie  Unemployed  Worker  and  Citizens  Without  Work,  The  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1940  and 
1941,  resi>ectively. 

Later  studies  have  not  only  explored  in  detail  the  consequences  of  the 
economic  insecurity  of  the  thirties  upon  the  individuals  directly  affected 
but  have  also  thrown  some  light  on  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon 
social  Institutions.  See  the  series  of  research  memoranda,  Studies  in 
Sooial  Aspects  of  the  Depression,  New  York,  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  1037  ;  also  Hopkins,  Harry  L.,  Spending  to  Save,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1936  ;  Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  and  Winston, 
Ellen,  Sevtm  Lean  Years,  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1939 ;  Bloodworth,  Jessie  A.,  and  Greenwood,  Elizabeth  J.,  The 
Personal  Side,  Special  Report,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division 
of  Research,  Washington,  1939;  These  Are  Our  I4vcs,  As  Told  by  the 
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Looking  back  over  the  last  decade  in  the  light  of  this 
testimony  and  of  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  wonder  is  not  that  Government 
finally  took  cognizance  of  the  problem,  but  rather,  that 
it  did  not  do  so  more  promptly."  Because  of  this  de- 
lay in  the  assumption  of  responsibility,  policy  evolved 
under  two  serious  handicaps.  On  the  one  hand,  little 
careful  thought  had  been  given  to  the  appropriate 
forms  of  assistance  to  be  provided  when  governmental 
action  became  necessary.     The  prevailing  tendency  was 


People  and  Written  by  Members  of  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  the 
Works  Progress  AdministratioD  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia,  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939 ; 
Research  Monographs,  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Re- 
search, Washington;  Abbott,  Edith,  Public  Assistance,  vol.  1,  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940. 

'"  For  an  illuminating  account  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  to  undertake  responsibility  and  of  the  steps  by  which 
action  was  finally  taken,  see  Brown,  Josephine  C,  Public  Relief,  1929- 
193:1,  New  York,  H^nry  Holt  &  Co.,  1940,  chs.  3-5. 


to  regard  the  depression  as  a  temporary  emergency,  a 
deviation  from  a  general  upward  trend.  Hence  the 
question  was  seldom  asked:  Will  tiie  present  policies 
be  suitable  if  the  need  for  governmental  aid  proves  to 
be  more  than  temporary  ?  On  the  other  hand,  delayed 
action  meant  that,  when  Government  at  length  entered 
the  public-aid  field,  it  faced  immediately  a  problem  of 
overwhelmingly  large  proportions.  The  need  of  the 
hour  was  the  immediate  jJrovision  of  income  to  literally 
millions  of  people.  In  these  circumstances,  a  gradual 
building  up  of  suitable  administrative  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  experiment  and  a  careful  modification  of 
policies  and  procedures  in  the  light  of  experience  were 
alike  impossible.  The  account  of  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernmental measures  which  is  given  in  the  following 
chapter  should  thus  be  read  with  a  full  realization  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  these  measures 
developed. 


CHAPTER    III 
THE    EVOLUTION    OF    POLICY    AND    PROGRAMS,    1930-1940 


The  decade  from  1930  to  1940  witnessed  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  provision  for  the  economically  insecure 
population.  The  widespread  unemployment  and  in- 
creasing economic  insecurity  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter  revealed  the  inability  of  private  and  existing 
public  agencies  to  grapple  with  a  problem  of  such  mag- 
nitude. During  this  period  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  a  substantial  share  of  financial  responsibility 
for  certain  public-aid  programs  and  expanded  its  in- 
fluence over  standards  and  policies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  responsibility  of  State  goverimients  increased 
markedlj\  Another  feature  of  the  period  was  the  de- 
velopment of  numerous  and  diversified  forms  of  aid. 
These  changes  form  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter; 
they  will  be  preceded  by  a  brief  picture  of  the  pro- 
visions for  public  aid  which  existed  in  1929  and  of  the 
major  developments  during  the  decade. 

Relief  Prior  to  1930 

In  1929,  it  is  estimated,  76  percent  of  all  relief  in  the 
United  States  came  from  public  funds.  Eelief  agencies 
under  private  auspices  existed  almost  exclusively  in 
cities,  and  probably  not  more  than  400  of  the  larger 
municipalities  in  the  country  had  private  relief  agencies 
of  any  importance.  Most  of  the  public  relief  came 
from  local  sources  and  was  administered  under  the 
provisions  of  State  poor  laws  ^  by  a  variety  of  gov- 
ernmental units:  namely,  counties,  townships,  cities, 
villages,  and  even  smaller  poor  districts.-  Some  aid 
was  given  by  States  or  localities  or  both  to  certain 
categories  of  persons  in  need,  in  the  form  of  pensions 
for  the  aged  and  blind  poor,  needy  veterans,  and  moth- 
ers who  were  unable  to  support  their  dependent 
children. 

Local  Public  Relief 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  public  mind,  if 
poverty  was  not  a  misdemeanor,  it  was  at  least  a  very 

'  Most  of  these  poor  laws  were  survivals  of  old  statutes  based  upon 
colonial  laws  wliich  incorporated  the  general  principles  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  of  1601.  Under  these  laws,  local  units  of  government  were 
responsible  for  providing  public  relief,  but  they  extended  such  relief  only 
to  persons  having  legal  settlement  In  the  local  unit.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  poor  laws  see  Abbott,  Edith,  "Abolish  the  Poor  Laws,"  The  Social 
Service  Review,  VIII  (March  19,'!4),  1-16. 

•  An  analysis  of  the  poor  laws  on  the  State  statute  books  during  1932 
and  1933  showed  that  in  24  States  the  counties  were  exclusively  re- 
sponsible for  poor  relief;  in  18  States  the  counties  shared  the  responsi- 
bility in  varying  degree  with  townships,  cities,  or  villages.  In  fi%-e  New 
England  States  responsibility  for  poor  relief  was  vested  in  towns,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  in  towns  and  cities.  (Compiled  from  Brown,  Lucy  Wil- 
liams, Poor  Relief  Laws:  A  Digest,  Chicago,  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  1934.) 
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reprehensible  situation.  It  was  conceded  that  unavoid- 
able misfortune  sometimes  results  in  the  fact  that 
"worthy"  persons  are  forced  to  ask  for  public  aid,  but 
a  stigma  was  attached  to  the  receipt  of  all  relief, 
whether  by  "worthy"  or  "unworthy"  persons.  It  was 
thea'efore  deemed  conducive  to  economy  and  public 
morality  to  make  relief  so  disagreeable  to  the  recipient 
that  he  would  be  persuaded  or  forced  to  devise  some 
means  of  self-support  in  order  to  remove  himself  from 
relief  lists  as  soon  as  possible.  This  deterrent  policy 
was  conceived  also  as  a  stern  warning  to  those  on  the 
borderline  of  dependency  to  practice  thrift  and  keep 
out  of  the  pauper  class. 

Several  devices  were  used  to  make  relief  as  difficult 
of  access  and  as  disagreeable  to  the  recipient  as  pos- 
sible. Among  them  were  the  designation  of  persons 
deiDendent  on  public  aid  as  paupers,  the  denial  of  cer- 
tain rights  of  citizenship  to  persons  on  relief,  the  denial 
of  relief  to  persons  who  could  not  meet  the  legal- 
settlement  provisions  of  State  poor  laws,  the  dispensing 
of  relief  chiefly  through  almshouses,  and  the  practice 
of  making  relief  grants  smaller  than  the  lowest  wages 
the  recipient  could  possibly  earn. 

To  be  eligible  for  public  aid  in  many  States,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  applicant  to  declare  himself  com- 
pletely destitute  by  taking  the  "pauper's  oath"  that  he 
had  no  property,  income,  or  resources  and  consequently 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  public  for  subsistence.' 
Not  only  was  the  applicant  required  thus  to  brand  him- 
self publicly  as  destitute,  but  he  could  be  prosecuted 
for  falsification  or  withholding  information  on  re- 
sources, with  the  penalty,  in  some  States,  of  imprison- 
ment upon  conviction.  Furthermore,  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  14  States,  relief  recipients  were  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office.^ 

The  denial  of  relief  to  persons  who  could  not  satisfy 
legal-settlement  requirements  °  caused  a   considerable 


'  At  least  nine  States  had  definite  statutory  provision  for  the  falsing 
of  such  an  oath.  (Heisterman,  Carl  A.,  and  Keener,  Paris  P.,  "Further 
Poor  Law  Notes,"  The  Social  Service  Revieic,  VIII  (March  1934),  43-49.) 
Provisions  requiring  execution  of  such  oaths  existed  in  some  State  poor 
laws  as  late  as  1938.  (See  Kurtz,  Russell,  cd..  The  Public  Assistance 
Worker,  New  Yorli,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   1938,  pp.  66-72). 

'  Heisterman  and  Keener,  op.  cit.,  p.  43.  In  4  of  these  States  the  loss 
of  franchise  was  limited  to  paupers  receiving  institutional  aid. 

'Legal-settlement  provisions  of  the  State  poor  laws  limit  the  financial 
responsil)ility  of  governmental  units  to  the  care  of  dependent  persons 
who  fulfill  certain  residence  requirements.  In  addition  to  stipulating 
length  of  residence  necessary  to  acquire  settlement  In  a  State  and/or 
local  unit,  such  provisions  usually  deal  with  the  period  of  absence  in 
which  a  person  may  lose  settlement,  the  removal  of  nonresidents,  regula- 
tions against  the  transporting  of  unsettled  poor,  and  various  conditions 
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amount  of  suffering.  Discrepancies  in  the  periods 
necessary  to  gain  or  lose  settlement'  in  the  same  State 
and  differences  in  the  periods  set  by  various  States 
caused  confusion  and  distress,  since  settlement  could 
be,  and  often  was,  lost  in  one  State  before  it  was  gained 
in  another.  As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  destitute 
people  were  denied  i-elief  and  shifted  back  and  forth 
between  towns,  counties,  and  States."  Periods  of 
residence  required  to  gain  settlement  for  poor-relief 
purposes  in  39  States  having  such  provisions  ranged  in 
1930  from  6  months  or  less  in  11  States  to  periods  of 
from  3  to  10  years  in  8  States.  Settlement  could  be 
lost  in  periods  of  absence  ranging  from  90  days  to  5 
years  in  the  19  States  which  had  such  provisions. 

The  poor  laws  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  contained, 
as  late  as  1937,  provisions  which  required  that,  before 
relief  was  given,  relatives  who  had  "sufficient  ability" 
should  be  called  upon  to  support  poor  persons.  If  they 
i-efused  to  do  so  they  were  liable  to  prosecution.' 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  poor  laws,  alms- 
house care  was  in  1929  the  basic  legal  method  of  pro- 
viding for  paupers  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  In  less  than 
half  the  States  outdoor  (noninstitutional)  relief  was 
authorized  as  of  equal  importance;  in  about  one-third 
it  was  named  as  a  secondary  method;  and  in  the  poor 
laws  of  10  States  it  was  not  mentioned  at  all.* 

In  the  States  where  outdoor  relief  was  granted,  pay- 
ments given  in  many  localities  ranged  from  $2  to  $5 
a  week  for  a  family  of  five.  In  some  places  they  were 
as  low  as  starvation  grants  of  $3  per  month."  The 
usual  method  of  making  these  grants  was  to  give  relief 
"in  kind,"  either  orders  on  merchants  for  groceries  or 
fuel  or  the  articles  themselves,  such  as  packages  or 


which  the  person  must  meet  during  the  period  of  residence  while  he  is 
gaining  settlement.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  "from  a  social  view- 
point, the  most  important  provisions  regarding  the  gaining  of  a  settle- 
ment within  a  county  or  State  are  those  which  fl.x  the  length  of  time  of 
residence  necessary  to  entitle  a  poor  person  to  poor-relief  from  such 
county  or  State."  (Heisterman,  Carl  A.,  "Statutory  Provisions  Relat- 
ing to  Legal  Settlement  for  Purposes  of  Poor-Relief,"  The  Social  Service 
Review,  VII  (March  1933),  97.) 

For  an  account  of  the  residence  requirements  existing  In  1930  see 
Heisterman.  Carl  A.,  Memorandum  on  State  Statutory  Provisions  Relat- 
ing to  Legal  Settlement  for  Purposes  of  Obtaining  Poor  Relief  and  to  the 
Local  Financial  Responsibility  for  Such  Relief  With  List  of  Legal 
References,  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington, 
1931. 

«  Hirsch,  Harry  M.,  Our  Settlement  Laws,  Their  Origin,  Their  Lack  of 
Uniformity,  Proposed  Measures  of  Reform,  Bulletin  No.  1,  State  of  New 
Vorlc,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  1933,  passim;  Heisterman,  Carl  A., 
"Removal  of  Nonresident  State-Poor  by  State  and  Local  Authorities," 
The  Social  Service  Review,  VIII  (June  1934),  289-301  ;  and  Williams, 
E.  A.,  "Legal  Settlement  In  the  United  States,"  in  Monthly  Report  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  August  1  Through  August  SI, 
19S5,  Washington,  1935,  pp.  25-40. 

'  See  Abbott,  Edith,  "Poor  Law  Provision  for  Family  Responsibility," 
The  Social  Service  Review,  XII  (December  1938),  618. 

»  Brown,  Josephine  C,  Public  Relief,  1929-19.19,  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1940.  pp.  9-10.  "In  several  States  the  laws  still  provided 
for  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  a  few  of  them 
even  yet  authorized  the  indenture  or  apprenticing  of  children." 

•  Ibid.,  p.  16. 


baskets  of  food,  second-hand  clothing,  bedding,  and 
loads  of  wood  or  coal."  The  giving  of  relief  in  kind 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  if  paupers  were  given 
cash  they  would  waste  money  or  spend  it  unwisely. 
However,  relief  was  occasionally  given  in  cash  or  by 
check.  In  fact,  prior  to  1930  a  number  of  the  better 
organized  and  financed  relief  agencies  gave  most  of 
their  aid  in  cash. 

The  "work-test"  '^  was  used  to  some  extent,  but  there 
was  little  work  relief  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term.^^ 
In  all  instances  where  relief  was  given,  applicants  were 
required  to  pass  a  means  test,'^  but  standards  of  eli- 
gibility ranged  from  the  requirement  of  complete  desti- 
tution to  a  policy  which  made  generous  allowance  for 
capital  assets  and  even  for  income.  In  general, 
standards  were  most  restrictive  in  public  outdoor  re- 
lief agencies,  higher  in  programs  for  special  categories 
of  needy  people,  and  highest  in  certain  private  agencies. 

Medical  relief  consisted  as  a  rule  of  provisions  made 
for  the  sick  poor  by  small  annual  part-time  stipends 
paid  to  city  and  county  physicians  and  by  hospital  care 
at  public  expense.  Public  hospitals  were  rare  outside 
of  the  larger  cities.  In  the  smaller  communities,  local 
governments  provided  a  minimum  amount  of  hospitali- 
zation for  the  poor  in  private  hospitals,  usually  by 
paying  for  their  care  on  a  per  capita  per  diem  basis. 

Although  in  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country  in  1930  there  w;is  no  public  outdoor  relief 
whatever,"  approximately  40  cities  had  established 
public  welfare  departments  in  which  more  or  less  well- 


^**  During  the  early  years  of  the  depression  many  agencies  resorted  to 
the  use  of  "commissaries"  for  the  distribution  of  relief  in  kind.  At  these 
depots,  bulk  goods,  chiefly  food  and  clothing,  were  issued  on  order  as 
specified  by  the  relief  agency.  Most  public  relief  agencies,  however,  used 
"vouchers"  or  "disbursing  orders"  on  grocers,  landlords,  etc.,  which 
provided  that  certain  goods  be  furnished  to  the  client  and  the  bills 
presented  to  the  relief  agency  by  the  dealer  for  payment.  Where  the 
commissary  system  had  been  in  operation,  it  was  gradually  abandoned 
and  disbursing  orders  or  vouchers  were  substituted.  This  plan,  with 
modifications  which  permitted  varying  degrees  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  selection  of  food  and  clothing  items,  became  the  principal  method 
through  which  relief  in  ];ind  was  granted  after  1933.  For  a  detailed 
discussion  of  methods  used  for  issuing  relief  in  kind  see  Colcord,  Joanna, 
Cash  Relief,  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1936,  pp.  17-46. 

"  The  requirement  of  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  work  by  the 
applicant  for  relief  as  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  work  and,  conse* 
quently,  of  his  "worthiness"  to  receive  relief.  AI?fo  referred  to  as 
"test-work." 

^^  Work  performed  was  usually  considered  to  be  in  repayment  for 
relief  grants.  This  is  properly  "work  for  relief,"  rather  than  "work 
relief"  as  understood  at  present.  For  a  discussion  of  the  latter  concept 
see  the  sections  on  work  programs  in  this  chapter  and  in  ch.  IX. 

"A  method  of  establishing  that  the  applicant's  resources  and  income 
are  insufficient  to  meet  ins  budgetary  needs  as  determined  by  the  relief 
agency.  The  difference  between  needs  and  resources  is  customarily 
known  as  the  budgetary  deficiency. 

"In  Baltimore,  Brooklyn.  Kansas  City,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  public  outdoor  relief 
was  for  the  most  part  discontinued  during  the  ISSO's.  (Johnson,  Fred 
R.,  "Public  .Agencies  for  Needy  Families,"  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929, 
New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1930,  pp.  344-17.)  Outdoor  relief 
was  not  restored  in  these  areas  until  the  administration  of  emergency 
unemployment  relief  was  undertaken  in  1931  and  193-. 
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qualified  personnel  used  modern  methods  of  administra- 
tion. In  all  other  local  units,  public  relief  was 
administered  by  methods  which  had  changed  but  little 
in  two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  personnel  were 
poorly  equipped  for  the  job.  Their  general  objective 
appeared  to  be  to  conserve  public  funds  by  giving  mere 
pittances  to  the  poor.  Graft  and  the  use  of  relief 
funds  for  political  ends  were  not  unusual. 

State  Responsibility 

Prior  to  1930,  State  responsibility  for  public  aid 
was  in  the  main  limited  to  institutional  care  for  poor 
persons  who  were  mentally  or  (in  some  States)  phys- 
ically ill;'°  outdoor  relief  in  some  States  for  persons 
with  State,  but  not  local,  legal  settlement  ("unsettled 
poor") ;  pensions  for  the  aged  and  blind  poor,  needy 
veterans  of  former  wars,  and  mothers  unable  to  sup- 
port their  dependent  children ;  and  services  in  the  field 
of  child  welfare.  As  might  be  expected,  there  was 
great  variation  as  between  States  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  responsibility  assumed. 

New  York  and  most  of  the  New  England  States  pro- 
vided State  funds  for  the  care  of  the  "unsettled  poor," 
for  whom  no  local  jurisdiction  was  responsible.  Pen- 
sions for  needy  former  soldiei-s  and  sailors  represented 
a  regular  charge  upon  State  budgets,  but  the  expendi- 
tures for  these  purposes  were  not  large  in  comparison  to 
the  sums  spent  after  1931  for  unemployment  relief.  All 
but  6  States  had  statutory  provision  for  relief  of  needy 
Civil  War  veterans,  and  many  States  provided  relief 
to  the  needy  veterans  of  the  Mexican,  Indian,  and 
Spanish-American  wars  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  Re- 
lief for  World  War  veterans  was  provided  by  30  States, 
in  addition  to  Federal  bonuses  and  pensions.^^  As  of 
1930,  12  States  had  old-age  pension  laws;  20  States  had 
similar  legislation  for  the  blind;  and  45  States  had 
mothers'  aid  legislation.^'  State  contributions  were  be- 
ing made  for  mothers'  aid  and  for  old-age  and  blind 
pensions,  but  the  amounts  spent  were  only  a  fraction 
of  State  expenditures  made  for  these  three  types  of 
special  assistance  under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  In  many  States  no  appropriations  from 
the  State  treasuries  were  made  at  all,  or  those  made 


"  In  addition,  responsibility  for  penal  Institutions  and  reformatories 
was  usually  vested  in  ttie  State  agency  wtiich  administered  other  institu- 
tional programs.  For  a  discussion  of  State  systems  of  public  welfare 
during'  tliis  iierioil  set-  Odiun,  Iliiwanl  W..  "I'lililie  Welfare  Acti\ities." 
In  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  New  Yorlc,  McGraw-Hill 
Booli  Company,  Inc.,  1933.  pp.  1224-73. 

"  Data  on  veteran-relief  legislation  compiled  by  Lowe,  Robert  C„ 
cited  by  Geddes,  Anne  E.,  In  Trends  in  Relief  Expemlitures,  I9I0-1935, 
Research  Monograph  X,  Worlis  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Social  Research,  Washington,  1937,  p.  3. 

"  Social  Security  Board,  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research, 
Memorandum  on  the  People  TTTio  A'eed  Financial  Assistance,  Washing- 
ton, 1940,  revised,  tables  1,  2,  and  3,  pp.  3-5.  This  memorandum,  which 
was  prepared  esjwcially  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  present  report  by  title  only. 


were  very  much  less  than  the  amounts  required  if  the 
States  were  to  meet  their  share  of  the  costs  in  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation. ''  Also  the  majority  of 
these  laws  were  permissive  rather  than  mandatory  upon 
the  counties  and  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 
programs  to  local  units  with  no  specific  provision  for 
State  supervision.  As  a  result,  the  mothers'  aid  pro- 
grams, instead  of  being  State-wide,  were  only  about  50 
percent  operative.'"  Depending  so  largely  upon  local 
funds,  local  initiative,  and  local  management,  they 
reached  in  most  parts  of  the  country  only  a  fraction  of 
those  who  were  in  need  of  and  eligible  for  assistance  and 
presented  an  uneven  and  confused  administrative 
picture."" 

State  departments  of  welfare  existed  in  all  but  five 
States,^'  but  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  local  out- 
door relief  ^^  and  in  many  States  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  institutions.  Ten  States  had  legislation  provid- 
ing for  county  units  of  public  or  child  welfare,  and  in 
three  other  States  similar  programs  were  promoted  by 
a  State  agency  without  special  legislation.^'  In  most 
of  these  States,  however,  county  welfare  units  were 
organized  in  only  a  fraction  of  the  counties.  Indeed  in 
a  few  States  the  laws  were  practically  inoperative. 

The  social-insurance  method  of  protection  against 


"  As  late  as  1934,  of  24  States  providing  aid  to  the  blind.  6  used 
State  funds  exclusively,  5  used  both  State  and  county  funds,  and 
13  spent  only  county  funds.  The  total  amount  spent  in  1934  by  the 
state  governments  w.as  $3,397,219  ;  by  county  governments,  $3,482,796. 
(Social  Security  Board,  Social  Security  in  America,  Washington,  1937, 
table  65,  p.  303.) 

In  1934,  o£  28  States  with  laws  for  old  age  assistance,  the  entire  cost 
was  carried  by  6  States  ;  in  11  States  the  cost  was  shared  by  States  and 
counties  ;  the  cost  was  carried  entirely  by  the  counties  in  the  remaining 
11  States.  Total  State  and  county  expenditures  in  the  28  States  were 
approximately  $32,000,000.     llbid.,  table  37,  p.  164.) 

In  1934,  of  45  States  which  had  mothers'  aid  laws,  two  States  carried 
the  entire  financial  responsibility,  12  shared  it  with  the  counties,  while 
the  entire  cost  was  carried  by  the  counties  in  29  States.  (Data  not 
available  for  two  States.)  Total  estimated  State  expenditures  aggre- 
gated $5,865,522  and  county  expenditures  $31,621,957.  (Ibid.,  table 
55,  p.  245.) 

"As  shown  by  reports  made  to  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1931.  Ubid., 
p.  236.) 

*>  In  1934,  the  responsibility  for  local  administration  of  mothers'  aid 
rested  with  the  juvenile  courts  in  15  States.  Special  local  agencies 
were  provided  in  7  States.  In  14  States  the  administration  was  put  In 
the  hands  of  town  officials  or  county  commissioners  who  also  handled 
local  poor  relief.  In  3  other  States  various  arrangements  provided  for 
the  Joint  responsibility  of  2  or  more  of  these  agencies  or  officials.  (See 
A  Tabular  Summary  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Aid  to  Children 
in  Their  Own  Homes  in  Effect  January  1, 19Si,  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
ChUdren's  Bureau,  Chart  No.  3,  Washington,  1934.) 

"  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  section 
IV  A,  Organi:ation  for  the  Care  of  Handicapped  Children,  New  York, 
The  Century  Co.,  1932,  pp.  144-45  and  151.  The  five  States  were 
Arliansas,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Idaho  was  primarily  a  health  department.  Dtah  had 
a  juvenile  court  commission  and  Arkansas  a  commission  for  crippled 
children. 

"Except  in  the  few  States  which  spent  State  funds  for  the  unsettled 
poor,  as  already  noted. 

"  By  legislation  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  ; 
by  activity  of  a  State  agency  in  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  Iowa.  Brown, 
Josephine  C,  op.  oit.,  p.  25. 
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economic  hazards,  which  was  to  be  emphasized  and  im- 
plemented on  a  national  scale  by  the  Social  Security 
Act,  was  used  in  only  one  field  of  public  aid :  Work- 
men's compensation  covered  workers  against  the  loss 
of  earning  capacity  due  to  industrial  accidents  and  oc- 
cupational diseases  in  all  but  five  States  by  the  middle 
of  1929.  There  had  been  rapid  growth  of  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  on  a  State  basis  following  the 
precedent  set  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1908  which  Iiad 
established  a  workmen's  compensation  system  for  Fed- 
eral emi^loyees.  During  1911-13  no  less  than  21  State 
laws  had  been  approved,  providing  for  a  wide  variety 
of  insurance  carriers,  types  of  employment  covered,  and 
organization,  and  administration,  a  variety  which  per- 
sists to  this  day.=*  There  was  no  other  form  of  social 
insurance.  Not  until  1935,  the  year  in  which  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed,  was  there  any  system  of  State 
or  Federal  insurance  for  unemployment,  old  age,  or 
disability,  except  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  where  a 
compulsory  unemployment  compensation  system  was 
established  in  January  1932  and  began  to  operate  in 
July  1931.== 

Federal  Responsibility 

On  the  basis  of  policy  enunciated  in  the  1850's  and 
not  reversed  until  1933,-"  the  Federal  Government  made 
no  appropriation  and  conducted  no  program  for  reg- 
ular direct  relief,  assistance,  or  insurance  to  any  group 
of  individuals  other  than  its  own  employees  and  wards. 
(Federal  pensions  and  compensation  for  veterans  and 
medical  care  for  seamen  constituted  possible  exceptions.) 
Certain  services  in  the  related  fields  of  hea-lth,  welfare, 
and  education  were  carried  on  by  the  States  with  Federal 
financial  assistance,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  stimula- 
tion and  advisorj'-supervisory  service  was  given  by 
Federal  agencies.  Occasional  emergency  appropria- 
tions for  relief  to  sufferers  in  foreign  and  domestic 
disasters  had  been  made  by  Congress,  but  no  Federal 
relief  had  ever  been  voted  for  the  unemployed  in  any 
industrial  depression. 

Major  Developments,  1930-40 

The  decade  after  1930  was  a  period  of  intense  activity 
in  the  field  of  public  aid,  and  as  a  result  the  character 
of  i^ublic  provision  of  aid  for  the  economically  insecure 
was  in  large  measure  revolutionized.  Three  stages  of 
development  can  be  discerned:  the  early  years  of  the 
depression;  the  development  of  Federal  and  State  pro- 


grams in  1933-35;  and  the  beginning  of  u  permanent, 
program  in  the  ensuing  years. 

The  Early  Years  of  the  Depression 

During  the  first  2  years  of  the  depression  the  local 
relief  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  struggled  to 
meet  the  increased  public  need  due  to  the  unemployment 
emergency.  Local  public  appropriations  and  private 
contributions  increased  markedly.  Public  subsidies 
from  local  governments  to  private  agencies,  which  had 
been  fairly  common  before  1929,  increased  during  this 
period  both  in  number  and  amount.  However,  the 
making  of  ajjpropriations  became  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  many  municipalities,  owing  in  part  to  the 
high  percentage  of  tax  delinquencies. 

Occasional  State  appropriations  were  made  for  dis- 
aster relief.  In  1930  and  1931,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  South 
Carolina  made  appropriations  of  this  nature,  the  sums 
ranging  from  nearly  a  million  dollars  for  flood  relief 
in  Illinois  to  $1,500  in  South  Carolina  for  sufferers 
from  a  hailstorm.  The  total  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  these  seven  States  during  the  2-year  period 
was  approximately  $1,300,000."  Moreover,  a  few 
States  appropriated  relatively  small  sums  for  unem- 
ployment relief  early  in  1931,  without  providing  for 
continuity  of  financing  or  administration.  In  the  fall 
of  1931  some  State  governments  adopted  for  the  first 
time  continuing  responsibility  for  assisting  the  local- 
ities in  providing  relief  funds.  By  the  middle  of  1933 
about  half  of  the  States  had  appropriated  funds  for 
emergency  relief,  and  the  majority  of  them  had 
established  emergency  relief  administrations. 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  un- 
employment relief  was  in  accoi'd  with  the  policies 
enunciated  10  years  previously  at  the  President's  Con- 
ference on  UnemiDloyment.  The  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion was  minimized,  and  emphasis  was  placed  on 
measures  which  would  enable  industry  to  re-employ 
workers.  The  responsibility  for  meeting  emergency 
needs  was  placed  upon  the  communities,  and  partic- 
ularly upon  private  charity.  Consequently,  Federal 
action  at  first  consisted  solely  of  the  organization  of 
committees :  The  President's  Emergency  Conunittee  on 
Unemployment  in  1930,  and  the  President's  Organiza- 
tion on  Unemployment  Eelief  in  1931.  These  purely 
advisory  committees,  dispensing  no  relief  funds  and 
with  no  administrative  function,  concerned  themselves 
entirely  with  encouraging  local  initiative."* 


**  Cf.  Dawson,  Marshall.  Problems  of  Worknten^s  Compensation  Admin- 
istration in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  672,  Wasliington,  1040,  pp.  7, 
220. 

*  Social  Security  in  America,  p.  6. 
"  Brown,  Josephine  C,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-34. 
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'^  B.-own,  Josephine  C,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

="  Aecordins  to  the  Director  of  the  President's  Organization  on  Unem- 
ployment Relief,  Walter  S.  Gilford,  the  object  was  "not  to  do  anything 
other  than  encourage  the  States  to  do  the  worit ;  •  •  *  the  respon- 
sibility was  to  be  left  squarely  with  the  States,  counties,  and  com- 
munities."     {Unemployment  Relief,  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
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The  continuing  need  and  the  demonstrated  inade- 
quacy of  local  resources  resulted,  however,  in  growing 
pressure  in  Congress  as  well  as  throughout  the  country 
for  the  provision  of  Federal  aid.  The  drought  of  1930 
and  its  aftermath  also  created  a  strong  incentive  for 
Federal  action.  During  1931  a  small  sum  was  ad- 
vanced by  Congress  for  feed  and  seed  loans  to  farmers 
in  the  drought  areas,  while  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  providing  drought  relief  in  these  areas  and  organ- 
izing State-wide  collections  and  distributions  of  feed. 
Resolutions  introduced  in  Congress  in  late  1931  and 
1932  provided  for  the  transfer  of  government-owned 
surpluses  of  wheat  and  cotton  to  the  Red  Cross  "for 
use  in  providing  food,  cloth,  and  wearing  apparel  for 
the  needy  and  distressed  people,  and  in  providing  feed 
for  live  stock  in  the  1932  crop-failure  areas,  after  the 
needs  of  human  consumption  have  been  taken  care 
of  *  *  * "  29  Distribution  of  these  commodities 
was  made  through  the  local  Red  Cross  chapters  in 
cooperation  with  local  relief  agencies. 

In  December  1931,  bills  providing  for  Federal  appro- 
priations for  unemployment  i-elief  were  introduced  in 
Congress.^"  Meanwhile  the  Federal  administration, 
under  the  pressures  of  demonstrated  need  and  of  the 
inadequacy  of  local  and  State  financial  resources,  began 
to  retreat  from  the  position  that  all  relief  responsi- 
bility belonged  to  the  localities  (with  a  heavy  empha- 
sis upon  private  initiative)  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  burden  would  have  to  be  carried 
by  local  public  funds.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a 
reluctant  admission  that,  when  local  resources  were 
exhausted,  tlie  States  would  have  to  help. 

However,  with  the  exhaustion  of  local  funds  and 
the  inability  of  most  of  the  States  to  mobilize  their 
resources  to  meet  the  mounting  load  of  unemployment, 
Congress  finally  went  a  step  further  and  in  1932  pro- 
vided Federal  assistance  on  a  limited  scale  through  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  created  January 
22,  1932,  to  aid  in  financing  agriculture,  commerce,  and 


the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  United  State.?  Senate,  72d  Cong.,  1st 
sesa.,  Washington,  1932,  p.  310.)  President  Hoover  similarly  stated,  in 
his  message  to  the  Senate  in  May  1932,  that  "•  *  •  the  obligation 
of  distress  rests  upon  the  individuals,  upon  the  communities,  and  upon 
the  states."  (Congressional  Record,  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  LXXV.  Wash- 
ington, 1932,  pt.  10,  p.  11597.) 

"  Public  Resolution  No.  33,  72d  Cong.,  approved  July  5,  19.12.  which 
provided  for  transfer  of  500,000  bales  of  cotton  previously  purchased  by 
the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and 
45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  previously  purchased  by  the  Grain  Stahiliza- 
tlon  Corporation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Public  Res.  No.  12,  72d 
Cong.,  approved  March  7,  1932,  had  provided  for  similar  transfer  of 
40,000,000  busliels  of  wheat,  and  subsequent  legislation  (Public  No.  329, 
72d  Cong.,  approved  February  8,  1933)  made  an  additional  350,000  bales 
of  cotton  available  to  the  Red  Cross.  For  an  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  commodities,  see  American  Red  Cross,  The  Distribution  of 
Oovernment  Owned  ^Vheat  and  Cotton,  Washington,  1934. 

"During  the  years  1931  and  1932  there  were  introduced  into  Congress 
no  less  than  60  bills  providing  for  some  form  of  unemployment  or 
drought  relief  or  for  the  expansion  of  public  works. 


industry.  Finally,  on  July  21,  1932  the  Emergency 
Relief  and  Construction  Act  became  effective,  expand- 
ing the  functions  of  the  RFC  to  provide  "advances" 
to  States  for  relief  and  work  relief,  broadening  the 
lending  powers  of  the  Corporation,  and  providing  loans 
for  State  and  local  "self-liquidating"  public  projects 
as  a  method  of  providing  employment  and  expediting 
a  public- works  program.'^  This  act  marked  the  first 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Government  of  even 
limited  responsibility  for  aid  in  meeting  the  burdens 
of  unemployment  relief. 

The  Development  of  Federal 
and  State  Programs,  1933-1935 

In  1933-35  a  radical  change  occurred  in  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government:  it  began  to  provide  funds 
and  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  public-aid  programs. 
At  the  same  time  it  also  created  and  operated  its  own 
plans.  Federal  aid  was  directed  toward  emergency 
unemployment  relief  and  also  toward  measures  intended 
to  reduce  and  relieve  unemployment.  A  major  de- 
velopment of  the  period  was  increased  emphasis  upon 
the  provision  of  work  for  the  employable  unemployed. 

The  legislation  authorizing  these  programs  was  en- 
acted between  March  and  June  1933.  The  first 
Federal  agency  for  the  relief  of  unemployment,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  was  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  approved  March  31.  The  initial  purposes  of 
the  Act  were  to  relieve  "the  acute  condition  of  wide- 
spread distress  and  unemployment  now  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  ...  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  the  country's  depleted  natural  resources  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  an  orderly  program  of  useful  public 
works.  .  .  ."  '- 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933,  approved 
May  12,  provided  the  first  direct  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  unemployment  relief  and  created  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration.  This  action 
was  designed  as  a  temporary  measure  to  care  for 
emergency  needs  through  work  relief  and  direct  relief. 

On  June  6, 1933,  through  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  was  created  as  a 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  "promote  and 
develop  a  national  system  of  employment  offices."  The 
National  Reemployment  Service  was  set  up  on  June  22 
as  an  agency  of  this  bureau. 

On  June  16,  1933,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  appropriated  funds  "to  encourage  national  in- 
dustrial recovery,  to  foster  fair  competition,  and  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  certain  useful  public 


"  Public,  No.  302,  72d  Cong.,  which  made  available  advances  of 
$300,000  000.      See  Appendix  2. 

"  Public,  No.  5,  73d  Cong.,  authorizing  appropriations  for  Emergency 
Conservation  Work.  The  name  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  not 
used  In  legislation  until  1937. 
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works."  Title  I  of  the  act  declared  that  "A  national 
emergency  productive  of  widespread  unemployment 
and  disorganization  of  industry  *  *  *  is  hereby 
declared  to  exist."  Under  Title  II  of  this  act  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 
(Public  Works  Administration  ^^)  was  created  in  June. 
The  PWA  program  was  primarily  a  ''pump-priming" 
device  intended  to  stmiulate  industry  tlirough  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  the  payment  of  wages.  The 
Federal  Civil  Works  Administration  was  created  by 
Executive  Order  No.  6420-B,  November  9, 1933,  when  it 
became  obvious  that  the  PWA  was  moving  slowly  and 
was  providing  only  a  negligible  amount  of  employment. 
Although  the  economic  objectives  of  the  CWA  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  PWA,^*  it  was  intended  primarily 
to  meet  the  critical  unemployment  needs  of  the  winter 
and  to  remedy  certain  defects  of  the  work  provided  by 
the  FERA.  The  CWA  program  was  discontinued 
after  4  months,  primarily  because  of  its  costliness,  but 
it  was  of  great  significance  as  the  first  federally  operated 
work  program.  In  many  respects  it  forecast  and 
established  precedents  for  the  later  works  program. 

The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  to  needy 
persons  was  begim  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora- 
tion on  October  4,  1933,  "to  help  solve  the  paradox  of 
hunger  and  destitution  existing  in  a  country  with 
huge  agricultural  surpluses."  ^^  During  the  first  2  years 
of  its  existence  the  Corporation  was  operated  as  a 
virtual  subsidiary  of  the  FERA. 

Of  all  these  measures,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Act  of  1933  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  field 
of  public  aid.  It  established  the  first  Federal  relief 
administration,  which  assisted  in  the  reorganization  of 
State  emergency  relief  administrations  or  the  creation 
of  new  ones  to  handle  emergency  relief  funds.^*^  Fed- 
eral regulations  governed  the  expenditure  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  which  were  granted  to  the  States,  making  it 
possible  to  raise  the  amounts  of  relief  grants  and  to 
set  standards  of  personnel  and  relief  administration. 


"  Although  this  agency  was  unofBcially  known  by  Its  shorter  title 
early  in  Its  history,  it  did  not  ofRcially  become  the  Public  Worlds  Admin- 
istration until  July  1,  1939.  For  further  information  on  the  operation 
of  tlie  program,  see  Appendix  4. 

"  "To  offset  the  decline  in  business  activity  and  the  sluggish  develop- 
ment at  the  outset  of  the  PW.A.  program,  the  CWA  was  quicl^ly  established 
to  Inject  a  vast  quantity  of  purchasing  power  into  the  system  in  a  short 
period  of  time."  (Gill,  Corrington,  "The  Civil  Worlvs  Administration," 
in  The  Municipal  Year  Book,  1937,  Chicago,  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  1937,  p.  420.)  For  further  information  on  tlie  CWA 
program  see  Appendix  5. 

"Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
July  1  Through  July  SI,  1935,  Washington,  1935,  p.  17. 

"  The  act  creating  the  FERA  provided  tor  "cooperation  with  the 
several  States  and  Territories  •  •  •  in  relieving  the  hardship  and 
suffering  caused  by  unemployment."  (Public,  No.  15,  73d  Cong.,  ap- 
proved May  12,  1933.)  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  FERA,  see  Williams,  Edward  A.,  Federal  Aid  for  Relief,  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1939.  chs.  II-V. 


The  principle  of  government  responsibility  was  rein- 
forced by  the  rule  that  all  Federal  funds  must  be 
spent  by  public  agencies.  The  practice  of  making 
subsidies  to  private  agencies  for  relief  purposes  was 
thereby  effectively  stopped.  This  policy,  established 
in  June  1934  by  the  FERA,  carried  over  into  later 
Federal  and  State  relief  and  assistance  programs. 

Provision  was  made  for  work-relief  projects  on 
Federal  property,  under  Federal  departments,  as  early 
as  August  1933.  Work  relief  was  also  conducted  by 
the  States  and  localities,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Work  Division  set  up  in  the  FERA.  These 
activities  marked  the  beginning  of  a  huge  program 
of  federally  sponsored  or  supervised  projects  which 
was  to  reach  its  full  development  after  1935. 

During  the  operation  of  the  CWA,  the  FERA  dis- 
continued virtually  all  work  activities  but  continued  to 
administer  direct  (home)  relief.  Wlien  the  CWA  was 
liquidated  in  March  1934,  the  unemployment  relief 
problem  again  became  a  responsibility  of  the  FERA. 
This  agency  and  the  State  emergency  relief  adminis- 
trations conducted  work-relief  projects  through  the 
"Emergency  Work  Relief  Program,"  designed  for  the 
urban  unemployed  and  including  all  communities  of 
more  than  5,000  population.  Under  this  program, 
many  of  the  CWA  projects  were  continued,  and  new 
activities  were  begun.  In  addition,  programs  and  ac- 
tivities were  inaugurated  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
certain  groups  of  persons  requiring  public  assistance. 
Among  such  programs  was  the  provision  of  aid  to 
nonresidents  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Transient  Bureau. 

As  part  of  this  differentiated  treatment  of  relief 
groups,  the  rural-rehabilitation  program,  inaugurated 
in  April  1934,  was  undertaken  by  the  FERA  for  the 
benefit  of  destitute  farm  families  and  other  families 
living  in  rural  areas.  Communities  of  less  than  5,000 
population  were  designated  as  "rural."  The  general 
objective  was  to  assist  the  individual  family  "to  become 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  emergency  relief 
aid"  "  by  means  of  loans,  an  advisory  service  on  farm- 
ing problems,  and  projects  on  which  they  might  "work 
for  relief"  while  they  were  in  process  of  achieving  their 
independence. 

Another  aspect  of  the  rural-rehabilitation  program 
related  to  the  relief  of  destitute  families  on  unproduc- 
tive or  "submarginal''  land.  The  purchase  of  such 
land  and  its  conversion  to  other  uses  were  functions 
of  the  land  program  section. 

The  third  phase  of  the  rehabilitation  problem  dealt 
with  stranded  populations.    Rural  industrial  comniuiii- 


^  Monthly  Report   of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
May  1.  Through  May  31,  193'i,  Washington,  1934,  p.  6. 
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ties  were  proposed  as  a  means  for  placing  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  rural  families  who  had  lost  their  liveli- 
hood because  of  technological  changes,  I'ecurring 
droughts,  and  loss  of  employment  due  to  the  exhaustion 
of  timber  lands,  mines,  and  oil  fields.  The  efficacy  of 
this  means  of  assisting  stranded  groups  was  admitted 
to  be  limited." 

The  Beginning  of  a  Permanent  Program 

The  first  Nation-wide  sj'stem  of  reporting  relief  sta- 
tistics, established  by  the  FERA,^''  had  confirmed  the 
existence  of  an  alarming  amount  of  chronic  need  which 
was  only  aggravated  by  the  depression.  The  knowledge 
of  this  need  stiuuilated  and  formed  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  pi'ogram  planning  during  1934  and  1935. 

The  FERA  ceased  to  exist  as  an  operating  agency 
on  December  31,  1935.^°  The  12  months  preceding  this 
date  were  a  time  of  transition  from  Federal  emergency 
relief  to  a  Federal  work  program  and  to  Federal  pro- 
vision on  a  permanent  basis  for  social  security  in  the 
form  of  special  public  assistance  and  social  insurance. 
The  year  was  marked  by  a  shift  from  a  general-relief 
administration  involving  both  work  and  direct  relief, 
in  which  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  partici- 
pated, to  a  division  of  responsibility  according  to 
categories  of  need,  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
undertook  to  provide  for  the  needy  emjiloyable  unem- 
ployed through  a  direct  Federal  works  program,  and 
to  assist  the  States  with  their  responsibility  for  the 
"unemployables"  by  making  grants-in-aid  for  assistance 
to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  needy  children  who  fulfilled 
certain  eligibility  requirements. 

The  first  steps  in  a  long-range  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  insecurity  were  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  June  1934,  when  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  was  appointed  to  "report  to  the 
President  not  later  than  December  1,  1934,  its  recom- 
mendations concerning  proposals  which  in  its  judgment 
will  promete  greater  economic  security."''^     Planning 


»«  See  "The  Rural  RehabiUtation  Program,"  in  Monthly  Report  0/  the 
Federal  Emergencii  Relief  Administration,  August  1  Through  August  Si, 
ms,  Washinston,  10?,5,  pp.  14-24. 

""As  early  as  1326,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  collected  current 
relief  statistics  in  selected  cities.  In  1930  the  Children's  Bureau  took 
over  this  project,  to.?ether  with  the  registration  of  social  statistics  car- 
ried on  by  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  early  activities  of  thi  Children's  Bureau  in 
this  field  established  precedent  for  the  central  reporting  set  up  by 
the  PER  A.  (Stevenson,  Marietta.  Puhltc  Welfare  Administration,  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1938,  p.  286.) 

"Legally  the  FERA  was  not  officially  liquidated  until  June  30.  1938 
(title  I,  sec.  13,  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1937),  being  con- 
tinued until  this  date  to  fulfill  commitments  made  and  discharge  obliga- 
tions incurred  prior  to  December  31,  1935,  but  no  new  program  was 
Initiated  after  1935. 

<•  Four  of  the  Committee  were  members  of  the  Cabinet :  The  Secretary 
of  Labor,  chairman  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  :  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administrator  was  also  a  member. 


at  once  began  for  drastic  changes  in  the  total  program. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  soon  concentrated  upon 
social  insurance  and  assistance,  and  planning  for  the 
work  progiam  was  increasingly  left  to  the  FERA  and 
other  groups. 

On  January  4,  1935,  President  Roosevelt  presented 
to  Congress  the  plan  for  a  works  program  which  was 
implemented  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935,  approved  on  April  8.  Nearly  5  billion 
dollars  were  apj^ropriated  "to  provide  relief,  work  re- 
lief, and  to  increase  employment  by  providing  for 
useful  projects."  Under  the  authority  of  this  act  a 
Works  Program  was  set  up  by  the  President.  Projects 
were  to  be  operated  by  a  number  of  regular  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  by  three  new  emergency  agencies 
created  under  the  authority  of  the  same  Act:  The 
Resettlement  Administration  in  April;  the  Works 
Pi'Ogress  Administration  in  May;  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  in  June.  The  work  of  the  Civil- 
ian Con.servation  Corps  was  continued.  The  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  on  November  18,  1935, 
became  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  and  reporting  on  the 
progress  of  the  Works  Program  and  for  operating 
"small  useful  projects"  for  the  needy  unemployed  who 
were  on  relief,  and  for  effecting  the  transfer  of  3,500,- 
000  "employables"  from  relief  rolls  to  the  new  work- 
relief  projects.^- 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was  set  up 
within  the  WPA  "to  initiate  and  administer  a  program 
of  approved  projects  which  shall  provide  relief,  work 
relief,  and  employment  for  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25  years  who  are  no  longer  in  regular  attend- 
ance at  a  school  requiring  full  time,  and  who  are  not 
regularly  engaged  in  remunerative  employment." " 
The  agency  gave  employment  on  work  projects  to 
youth  no  longer  in  school  and  on  student-aid  programs 
which  assisted  youth  to  remain  in  school  though  not 
carrying  a  full  cour.se." 

On  June  30,  1935,  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  FERA  ceased  to  function;  its  res2:)ousibilities, 
except  that  for  relief  cases  not  receiving  loans  or  ac- 
cejjted  for  rehabilitation,^^  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Resettlement  Administration.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
spon.sibilities,  funds  were  allotted  to  the  Resettlement 


'■  Executive  Order  No.  70.34,  May  6.  1935.  In  January  1935  the  FERA 
had  estimated  that  of  the  approximately  5  million  families  or  individual 
cases  which  were  on  tlie  emergency  relief  rolls,  some  3V^  million  con- 
tained an  employable  member.  For  further  Information  an  the  WPA 
program,  see  Appendix  3. 

"  Exeiulive  Order  No.  70S6,  June  26,  1935. 

**  These  programs  had  some  precedent  In  the  student-aid  program  of 
the  FERA. 

"These  cases  remained  with  the  State  emergency  relief  administra- 
tions. 
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Administration  in  November  of  the  same  year  to  be 
used  for  direct  relief  to  needy  farmers.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  subsequent  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration program  of  "emergency  grants"  or  subsistence 
payments  to  needy  farmers. 

During  the  last  half  of  1935  the  FEEA  transferred 
its  "employables"  to  the  Works  Program,  chiefly  to 
the  projects  of  the  WPA.  In  keeping  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  in  his  January  inessage  to  Congress 
that  "the  Federal  Government  must  and  shall  quit  this 
business  of  relief,"^''  and  with  his  proposal  made  at 
that  time  for  the  care  of  "unemployables"  by  the  States 
and  localities,  the  FERA  gradually  withdrew  its  as- 
sistance to  State  relief  administrations,  making  final 
grants  during  November  and  December.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Federal  transient  program  was  terminated 
at  the  end  of  December,  after  intake  had  been  closed  in 
September. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  the  special 
message  of  January  17,  1935,  made  far-reaching  pro- 
posals for  the  enactment  of  a  Nation-wide  program  of 
old-age  insurance,  for  the  development  of  a  Federal- 
State  system  of  unemployment  compensation,  and  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  assistance  to 
the  aged  and  to  dependent  children  and  for  certain 
health  and  welfare  services.  The  Economic  (later  So- 
cial) Security  Bill  embodying  these  recommendations 
was  introduced  at  that  time  and  as  modified  became 
law  on  August  14,  almost  seven  months  latei'.  The 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  permanent  agency  to  administer  the  act, 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  August  1935.  However, 
not  until  February  1936,  more  than  a  year  after  the 
bill  had  been  introduced,  were  funds  for  the  program 
api^ropriated  by  Congress.  Important  amendments  to 
the  Act  were  passed  in  1939. 

Probably  no  public  measure  during  the  thirties  indi- 
cated the  long-term  asi)ects  of  public-aid  policy  so 
clearly  as  the  social-insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  ensuing  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  The  application  of  the  principle 
of  insurance  to  risks  such  as  old  age  and  unemployment 
(sickness  and  disability  were  omitted)  signified  both 
the  acceptance  of  the  concept  that  need  arising  from 
these  hazards  of  modern  industrial  society  is  a  perma- 
nent problem  and  the  adoption  of  collective  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  the  costs  of  these  risks.  In  their 
financial  provisions,  the  social-insurance  programs  de- 
parted from  the  practice  of  year-to-year  appropriations 
for  public  aid. 


The  Social  Security  Act  authorized  other  types  of 
public  aid  than  social  insurance.  Provisions  for  the 
needy  aged,  dependent  children,  and  the  blind,  as  well 
as  for  maternal-and-child-health  services,  child-welfare 
services,  services  to  cripj^led  children,  and  public- 
health  work,  were  also  put  on  a  more  stabilized  basis 
by  the  authorization  of  Federal  funds  to  form  an 
important  share  of  the  finances  required  for  State 
programs  in  these  fields. 

Social  insurance  for  railroad  workers  was  provided 
by  Congress  through  the  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  of 
1935  and  1937,  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1937,  and 
tho  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  1938, 
which  was  amended  in  1940. 

Important  regroupings  of  public-aid  agencies  took 
place  under  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I, 
effective  July  1,  1939.  The  United  States  Employment 
Sei-vice  was  made  a  part  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  this  agency,  together  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
various  service  agencies,  was  placed  in  the  new  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  The  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration became  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
and  was  placed  in  the  new  Federal  Works  Agency 
along  with  the  Public  Works  Administration  and 
certain  nonrelief  agencies. 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  Ill,  effective  June 

30,  1940,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
was  merged  with  the  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  Agreements  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  to  form  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
this  department  another  public-aid  agency  had  al- 
ready been  placed  when  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion was  transferred  by  Executive  order  on  December 

31,  1935.  As  of  September  1,  1937,  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

The  Predominant  Role 

of  the  Federal  Government 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  featui'e  of  the  years 
1930  to  1940  was  the  increasing  assumption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  economically  insecure  population.^'  It  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  that  this  responsibility  was  not 
limited  to  making  funds  available  for  unemployment 
relief  and  exercising  the  minimum  controls  essential 
to  protect  its  financial  interests  as  a  granting  authority. 
Of  greater  siamificanee  is  tlie  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  began  to  exercise  a  profound  influence 
on  public-aid  policy  and  administration  in  the  Nation. 
This  influence  was  exerted  through  the  specific  encour- 


*"  ArJdresK  of  the  President  of  the  Uivted  States,  delivered  before  a 
Joint  Session  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Congress,  January  i,  1SS5,  75th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  House  Document  No.  1.  Washington,  193.'),  p.  4. 


"  For  details  of  methods  of  financing  puhlic  aid  and  related  measures 
in  1910,  see  eh.  X. 
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agement  of  certain  forms  of  security  provision  by  the 
offer  of  grants-in-aid  and  through  direct  Federal  opera- 
tion of  certain  measures  which  affected  not  merely 
the  unemployed  but  also  persons  whose  insecurity 
stemmed  from  other  causes. 

Federal  Financial  Responsibility 

As  mentioned  previously,  in  ^he  early  years  of  the 
decade  Federal  responsibility  for  relief  was  liihited  in 
principle  to  the  making  of  loans.  Under  the  Emerg- 
ency Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  was  authorized  to  make 
advances  to  the  States  and  their  subdivisions  to  relieve 
the  hardships  resulting  from  unemployment  and  to 
lend  funds  for  self-liquidating  public  works." 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933  radically 
changed  the  nature  of  Federal  financial  participation 
by  making  appropriations  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States."  Half  of  the  first  $500,000,000  of  these 
grants  was  available  on  a  matching  basis,  the  Federal 
share  being  one-third  of  actual  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures for  relief,  while  the  remaining  grants  were  dis- 
cretionary, based  on  estimated  need  and  fiscal  capacity. 
Originally  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  matching 
gi-ants,  these  discretionary  grants  became  the  main 
form  of  Federal  financial  aid  during  the  FERA  period. 

To  these  grants-in-aid  must  be  added  other  Federal 
financial  commitments  in  connection  with  various  spe- 
cial programs.  The  CCC  program,  initiated  in  March 
1933,  represented  a  substantial  assumption  of  financial 
responsibility  because  throughout  the  decade  the  Fed- 
eral Government  carried  the  entire  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram." Under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
allotments  aggregating  over  $1%  billion  were  made 


"  For  details,  see  Appendix  2.  The  advances  were  on  the  sums 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1935. 
However,  a  section  of  this  act  (Public,  No.  339,  73d  Cong.,  approved  June 
18,  1934)  waived  the  requirement  that  the  advances  be  repaid,  and  State 
obligations  for  the  advances  were  cancelled  entirely  in  1038  (Public,  No. 
432,  75th  Cong.,  approved  February  24,  1938.)  Of  $1,500,000,000  au- 
thorized for  public  works,  only  about  $300,000,000  was  advanced  by  the 
close  of  1935. 

*"  Federal  funds  authorized  for  the  use  of,  or  allocated  to,  the  FERA 
through  June  30,  1936,  were  as  follows  : 

Total $3,  088,  670,  625 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933 411,  040,  000 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933 148,  035,  000 

Act  of  February  15,  1934 605,  000,  000 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1935  : 

Title  II,  par.  1 257,  000,  000 

Title  II,  par.  2 223,  590,  000 

Title  II,  par.  1 500,  000,  000 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 944,  005,  625 

(Burns,  Arthur  Edward,  "Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration." 
in  The  Municipal  Year  Book,  19S7,  p.  404.)  For  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  FBR.\  in  alloting  relief  funds  to  the  States,  see 
Williams,  op.  oit.,  ch.  V.  Cf.  Withers,  William,  Financing  Economic 
Security  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  Colnmbia  University  Press, 
1939,    ch.    III. 

"  Other  than  those  of  certain  functions  performed  by  iocal  relief 
agencies  in  the  selection  of  applicants. 


to  the  PWA  for  more  than  15,000  Federal  proj- 
ects, which  were  wholly  federally  financed  and  con- 
structed directly  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  constituting  "an  acceleration  of 
the  normal  rate  of  construction."  Over  90  percent  of 
this  sum  was  allotted  in  1933.^^  Nonfederal  projects 
were  financed  jointly  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goveriunents,  the  Federal  Government  paying  a  grant 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  made  loans  to 
States  and  localities  and  to  a  small  number  of  eligible 
corporations,  mostly  charitable."  Finally,  between  No- 
vember 1933  and  March  1934:  the  Federal  Government 
bore  the  lion's  share  of  the  costs  of  the  CWA  program.*^ 

In  1935,  through  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act,  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  to  the  costs  cf  relief  and  related  measures 
again  underwent  a  change,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertook  financial  responsibility  for  aid  to  the 
needy  employable  unemployed.  This  aid  was  to  be 
given  through  a  federally  financed  work  program 
which  during  the  first  fiscal  year  aimed  to  employ  3i/^ 
million  employable  persons  then  on  relief.'* 

In  fact,  however,  during  the  ensuing  5  years  Con- 
gress continuously  restricted  the  extent  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  costs  of  unemployment  relief. 
Certain  types  of  workers  were  in  time  declared  ineli- 
gible. (See  Appendix  3  and  Ch.  IX.)  The  development 
of  policy  with  regard  to  the  contribution  required 
from  local  sponsors,  with  whom  lay  the  initiation  of 
projects,  also  tended  to  limit  the  extent  of  Federal 
financial  responsibility  for  aid  to  the  unemployed. 
Federal  aid  was  available  only  when  sponsoring 
localities  were  prepared  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  costs. °^  The  requirement  of  a  sponsor's  contribu- 
tion was  only  partially  reversed  in  June  1940  when  the 
waiving  of  sponsors'  contributions  was  permitted  in 


"Thoron,  B.  W.,  "The  Federal  Emergency  .\dministration  of  Public 
Works,"  in  The  Municipal  Year  Book,  19J7,  p.  4o7. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  461. 

"  During  the  5  months  of  its  operation  Federal  expenditures  accounted 
for  slightly  over  90  percent  of  the  total  costs  amounting  to  about  $952,- 
000,000.  (Brown,  Pamela,  Analysis  of  Civil  Works  Program  Statistics, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Statistics,  Washington,  1939, 
table  17,  pp.  30-31.) 

^  The  remaining  1^^  million  relief  cases,  presumed  to  be  "unemploy- 
able," were  to  be  turned  back  to  the  localities  on  the  ground  that  this 
responsibility  was  primarily  a  local  one. 

■^  From  the  beginning  of  operations,  the  WPA  secured  from  the  local 
sponsors  of  projects  some  financi.il  contribution  toward  their  operation, 
particularly  with  respect  to  materials  and  equipment.  In  1937,  Congress 
required  written  agreements  from  sponsors  as  to  their  share  in  financing. 
In  1938,  the  statute  limited  the  amount  to  be  expended  from  Federal 
funds  for  nonlahor  requirements  on  the  projects.  In  1939,  this  amount 
was  slightly  reduced,  and  in  addition  local  contributions  were  required 
in  sufficient  amount  to  reach  at  least  25  percent  of  total  project  costs  in 
each  State.  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  there  was  a  rising  trend  in 
the  percentage  of  total  project  costs  borne  by  local  sponsors,  from  10.0 
percent  in  1936  to  26.0  in  1940.  (Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA 
program,  June  SO  19i0,  Washington  1940,  p.  58,  table  25.) 
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the  case  of  national  defense  projects  approved  on  and 
after  January  1,  1940.  It  should  be  noted  that,  al- 
though the  Federal  Government  undertook  to  provide 
for  all  needy  employable  persons,  at  no  time  were  ap- 
propriations adequate  to  provide  for  all  the  needy 
unemployed. ^^ 

With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  Au- 
gust 1935  the  Federal  Government's  commitments  on 
behalf  of  the  economically  insecure  population  greatly 
increased.  Under  this  act  (titles  I,  IV,  and  X)"  the 
Federal  Government  undertook  to  match  one-half  of 
the  amounts  granted  by  States  for  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  up  to  a  Federal-State  total  of  $30 
a  month  per  recipient,'^*  and  to  contribute  one-third 
of  grants  to  needy  dependent  children  not  exceeding 
$18  per  month  for  the  first  child  per  family  and  $12 
for  each  additional  child.  This  financial  responsi- 
bility was  increased  by  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1939  (effective  January  1,  1940) 
which  raised  the  maximum  matchable  grant  to  $40 
montlrly  for  the  aged  and  the  blind  and  raised  the 
Federal  share  contributed  to  assist  dependent  children 
from  one-third  to  one-half. 

Great  as  was  this  new  Federal  financial  commit - 
ment,°°  its  long-run  significance  appeared  likely  to  be 
overshadowed  by  the  financial  implications  of  two  other 
measures  introduced  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
first  of  these  (embodied  in  titles  II  and  VIII),  which 
set  up  a  Federal  old-age  insurance  system,  involved  the 
levying  by  the  Federal  Government  of  wage  and  pay- 
roll taxes  on  all  workers  and  employers  in  employments 
other  than  agriculture,  domestic  service,  and  certain 
other  employments.*'"  In  addition  to  this  earmarking 
for  security  purposes  of  a  profitable  source  of  Fed- 
eral revenues,  the  1935  act  also  threw  on  the  Federal 
Government  the  costs  of  administering  this  program, 
while  the  requirement  that  the  old-age  reserve  account 
be  invested  in  goverimient  securities  bearing  a  specified 
rate  of  interest  in  fact  involved  a  small  concealed  sub- 
sidy from  general  tax  revenues.®* 


"See  ch.  IX. 

■^Titles  V  and  VI  of  the  act  also  Involved  Federal  financial  commit- 
ments for  various  healtii  and  welfare  services  provided  by  State  asencies 
or  under  tl:eir  supervision.      See  the  ccfficluding  section  of  this  chapter. 

"  An  additional  5  percent  of  the  amount  srantod  for  public  assistance 
payments  (old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  only)  was  also  avail- 
able for  costs  of  administration  or  for  additional  payments  to  recipients. 
For  a  description  of  the  situation  in  1940  after  the  1939  amendments 
went  into  effect,  see  ch.  IV. 

"  During  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  Federal  Government  incurred  obliga- 
tions of  $283.4  million  for  the  three  special  assistance  programs.  This 
sum  Included  payments  to  recipients  and  costs  of  administration.  [Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  ISiO,  Washington,  1941, 
p.  103.) 

^For  a  list  of  the  excluded  employments  see  Appendix  7. 

«>  This  resulted  from  the  provision,  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  that  the 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  (or  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States),  in  which 
the  old-age  insurance  reserve  was  to  be  invested,  must  yield  3  percent 
interest.     Most  of  the  Federal  debt  carried  less  than  this  rate. 


The  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  unemployment  compensation  (titles  III  and  IX)  also 
made  new  financial  commitments  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  although  the  tax-offset  device,"^  adopted 
in  order  to  permit  the  States  to  levy  pay-roll  taxes  for 
unemployment  compensation  purposes  without  fear  of 
interstate  competition,  left  the  financial  responsibility 
for  this  type  of  provision  with  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government  thereby  limited  its  own  opportunity  of 
resorting  to  these  taxes  for  unemployment  relief  or  for 
other  purposes.  Moreover,  it  undertook  full  responsi- 
bility for  paying  the  entire  costs  of  administration  of 
this  program.''^ 

During  this  period  the  financial  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  also  increased  by  the  passage 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  acts.  Under  this  legislation  the 
Federal  Government  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
collection  of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  in  the  railroad 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  providing  old-age  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  benefits  to  workers  therein. 
In  addition,  inasmuch  as  the  contribution  rates  under 
railroad  retirement  legislation  were  found  to  be  too 
low  to  support  the  present  benefit  levels  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  Federal  Government  may  eventually 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  direct  contribution  out  of 
general  tax  revenues."'' 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  provided  for  match- 
ing Federal  grants  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
employment  services,  also  added  to  the  financial  com- 
mitments of  the  Federal  Government.  While  the 
obligation  incurred  was  relatively  small  ($3  million 
per  year  for  grants  to  the  States) ,  it  was  substantially 
higher  than  the  appropriations  in  the  years  prior  to 
1933.  However,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  major  aspects 
of  this  legislation  were  not  in  the  financial  field,  but  in 
the  administrative  realm,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment became  partner  in  another  segment  of  the 
public-aid  field. 

Federal  Influence  Over  the  Forms 
and  Administration  of  Public  Aid 

The  evolution  of  Federal  influence  over,  or  direct 
responsibility  for,  the  form  in  which  public  aid  is  pro- 
vided  and  the  nature  of  administration   followed  a 


""Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  imposed  a  Federal  excise  tax  on 
employers  of  eight  or  more  workers  In  specified  emplojinents.  How- 
ever, the  taxpayer  was  allowed,  against  this  tax,  a  credit  of  90  percent 
of  this  tax  tor  the  contributions  (taxes)  paid  by  him  to  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  system  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  The  Federal  Act  did  not  provide  for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  to  individuals  as  it  did  for  the  payment  of 
old-age  benefits. 

"^  It  was  generally  assumed,  although  not  so  stated  In  the  law,  that 
these  costs  would  be  covered  by  the  tenth  of  the  pay-roll  tax  retained 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

"  Of.  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  SO,  191,0,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  198-203. 
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course  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  financial 
field.  But  here  too  the  period  was  marked  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
role  was  both  that  of  a  partner  in  a  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  and  that  of  a  direct  operator 
and  administrator  of  certain  progi-ams. 

The  Federal  Government  as  fartner. — Until  1933  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  provision  to  be  made  for  insecure  people  was 
mainly  passive.  Control  over  the  funds  lent  for  unem- 
ployment relief  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  States  except  for 
certain  legal  requirements  with  regard  to  the  self- 
liquidating  character  of  the  projects  for  which  funds 
were  lent.**^ 

With  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  grants-in-aid 
for  relief  under  tlie  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1933,  the  Federal  Government  was  inevitably  com- 
mitted to  a  greater  degree  of  administrative  responsi- 
bility. The  mere  distribution  and  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  was  in  itself  a  tremendous 
undertaking.  It  involved  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
administrative  organization  and,  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tively wide  discretion  left  to  the  administrators  by 
Congress,  the  formulation  of  more  detailed  regulations 
to  ensure  that  the  funds  were  in  fact  spent  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.^ 

But,  as  already  indicated,  the  Federal  Government, 
recognizing  its  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  wherever  they  might  live,  did 
not  confine  itself  to  the  minimum  controls  essential  to 
protect  its  financial  interests  as  a  granting  authority. 
It  began  also  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  nature 
of  the  assistance  provided.  Payment  in  cash  rather 
than  in  kind  and  work  relief  for  the  unemployed 
rather  than  a  dole  or  test  work  were  deliberately  fos- 
tered, while  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
courage discrimination  against  certain  groups  of 
persons."  Encouragement  was  also  given  to  the 
development  of  self-help  cooi^eratives,  and  under 
FERA  leadership  special  measures  appropriate  to  the 
needy  agricultural  population  were  developed.  A 
special  program  for  transients  was  also  developed 
and  supervised  by  the  Transient  Bureau  of  the  FERA. 
The  day-to-day  administration  of  these  relief  measures 
remained  a  responsibility  of  the  States  and  localities. 


«  See  Watson,  Donald  S.,  "The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation," 
In  The  Municipal  Year  Hook,  19S7,  p.  381.     Cf.  Williams,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

"  Thus  an  early  regulation  provided  that  the  relief  was  to  be  giTen 
only  to  persons  In  need,  while  another  series  of  regulations  outlined 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  and  the  evidence  of  need,  financial  abil- 
ity, etc.,  to  be  adduced  by  the  States  in  applying  for  grants. 

"FEKA  rules  and  regulations  No.  3,  July  11,  1933,  required  that 
"there  shall  be  no  discrimination  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  non- 
citizenship,  political  affiliation,  or  because  of  membership  In  any  special 
or  selected  group." 


Although  at  the  end  of  1935  the  administrative  and 
financial  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
general  relief  ceased  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
FERA  program,  a  cooperative  relationship  involving 
Federal  influence  over  certain  special  types  of  aid  was 
reintroduced  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  grants- 
in-aid  and  the  tax-offset  provisions  of  that  act  gave 
expression  to  a  policy  of  deliberate  Federal  encourage- 
ment of  certain  types  of  aid — namely,  the  special  public 
assistances  and  unemployment  compensation.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  Federal  stimulus  with  respect  to 
special-assistance  measures  was  soon  apparent,  as  can 
be  seen  from  table  1. 


Table  1. — 'Nurn'ber  of  programs  in  operation,  numVer  of  persons 
aided,  and  obligations  incurred  for  special  pullic  assistances, 
IBSi  and  1939 


1934' 

1939' 

Program 

Num- 
ber of 
pro- 
grams 
in  oper- 
ation 

Num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons 
aided 

Obliga- 
tions in- 
curred 
(State  and 
local) 

Num- 
ber of 
pro- 
grams 
in  oper- 
ation 

Num- 
ber of 
persons 
aided 

Obliga- 
tions in- 
curred 2 
(Federal, 
State,  and 
local) 

Old-age  assistance^ 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren  

J  30 
24 

M6 

236, 205 
31,909 

'  280,565 

$32,313,615 
6, 880, 015 

«  37,487, 479 

61 
47 

60 

1,911,330 
69.914 

762, 864 

W3I,130,053 
20  469.  000 

116,321,469 

>  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  1934  data  refer  to  December  of  that  year  In  the 
case  of  recipients  and  to  the  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  obhgatlons.  The  1939  data 
inolude  proKrams  administered  under  State  and  Territorial  plans  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  anrl  prngrams  administered  under  State  laws  without  Fed- 
eral participation.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  data  on  recipients  refer  to  the  month 
of  December  1939,  and  data  on  obligations  to  the  calendar  year. 

3  Excludes  costs  of  hosf)italization  and  burials. 

>  Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Programs  in  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  West  Virginia 
inoperative. 

*  Program  also  In  operation  In  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska,  but  figures  include 
only  State  programs  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
6  Estimated  annual  figure  based  on  data  available  Nov.  15,  1934. 

Sources:  Data  for  1934  from  Social  Security  Board,  Social  Security  in  America, 
Washington,  1937,  tables  37,  61,  66,  and  66,  pp.  164,  238,  246,  and  303.  Data  for  1939 
umishe  d  by  Social  Security  Board,  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics. 

In  the  grant-in-aid  programs  (old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children)  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  inevitably  compelled  to  under- 
take some  legislative  and  administrative  responsibility 
for  defining  in  more  general  terms  the  nature  of  the 
provision  to  be  made.  While  the  Social  Security  Act 
left  tlie  States  freedom  as  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
payments  and  the  definition  of  need,"*  it  laid  down 
certain  requirements  for  States  qualifying  for  grants.** 
To  assure  continuous  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments the  Federal  Government  had  to  assume  super- 
visory responsibilities,  which  were  vested  in  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

In  the  case  of  unemployment  compensation,  the  effect 
of  the  Federal  stimulus  was  even  more  marked.     At 


»*  However,  effective  July  1,  1941,  the  State  agency  in  determining 
need  Is  required  to  take  Into  consideration  any  other  income  and 
resources  of  an  Individual  claiming  public  assistance. 

*•  For  these  requirements  see  ch.  IV. 
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the  beginning  of  1935  only  one  State  had  enacted 
legislation  of  this  general  type."  By  July  1937,  51 
jurisdictions  had  such  laws.  The  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram by  all  the  States  and  Territories  within  such  a 
short  period  was  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
social  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  field,  too.  Federal  requirements  significantly 
influenced  State  legislatures.  The  Federal  Government 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  forego  access  to  a 
highly  profitable  tax  resource  without  some  assurances 
regarding  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  States,  while 
the  payment  of  State  administrative  costs  equally  in- 
volved specific  Federal  responsibilities.  The  unemploy- 
ment compensation  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
however,  allowed  to  the  States  a  high  degree  of  freedom 
regarding  the  consent  of  their  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral legislation  prescribed  only  the  methods  of  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  and  the  conditions  under  which 
employers  could  qualify  for  reduced  taxes;  it  prohib- 
ited certain  types  of  disqualification  from  benefits,  and 
required  assurance  of  appeal  rights;  it  defined  in  the 
most  general  terms  the  nature  and  standards  of  admin- 
istration. The  States  were  left  complete  freedom  to 
determine  the  nature,  amount,  and  duration  of  benefits 
and  the  conditions  of  eligibility,  and  also  to  decide  for 
or  against  measures  which  embodied  tax  devices  de- 
signed to  stabilize  employment."  General  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  ensuring  that  these  minimum 
conditions  were  complied  with  was  vested  in  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

Actually,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  nature  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation extended  beyond  this  limited  supervisory  rela- 
tionship. For,  owing  to  the  general  lack  of  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  objectives  of  un- 
employment compensation  in  many  States  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  act,  during  the  first  formative 
months  the  Board  was  continually  asked  for  guidance 
by  the  States  regarding  the  type  of  legislation  which 
would  be  in  conformity  with  the  Federal  law  and  thus 
qualify  for  the  tax  offset."  To  meet  this  situation  the 
Board  made  available  a  series  of  draft  bills  which  were 
widely  used  by  the  States.     Although  various  minor 


^  AUhough  five  States  enacted  unemployment  compensatiom  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Securit.v  Act  on  August  14,  1935, 
It  Is  generally  conceded  that  State  action  was  influenced  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  law.  While  the  arrival  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  was  long  pending,  developments  moved  rapidly 
after  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Act,  with  a  remarkable  invocation  of 
State  legislatures  in  special  sessions.  For  details  of  the  background 
and  early  history  of  unemployment  compensation,  see  Malisoff,  Harry, 
"The  Emergence  of  Unemployment  Compensation,"  reprinted  from 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  LIV  (June  1939),  237-58;  (September 
1939),  391-420;  (December  1939),  B77-99;  and  LV  (June  1940), 
249-58. 

"  See  section  on  social  Insurances  below. 

"  Ct.  Malisoff,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250-254. 


adaptations  were  made  and  modifications  became  in- 
creasingly common  by  1940,  the  general  character  of 
unemployment  compensation  laws  in  the  various  States 
still  bore  the  imprint  of  these  early  draft  bills. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  therefore,  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  special  assistance 
and  unemployment  compensation  involved  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  Federal  influence  over  the  nature  of  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  economically  insecure 
population.  The  amending  act  of  1939,  which  gave  the 
Social  Security  Board  power  to  require  that  State  and 
local  appointments  in  connection  with  these  programs 
should  be  made  on  a  merit  basis,  was  a  further  indica- 
tion of  the  increased  influence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  administiation. 

The  gi'ant-in-aid  system  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
created  a  Federal-State  partnership  in  the  field  of 
public-employment  service.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  a  share  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  matching 
grants  to  the  States,  the  latter  had  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  law.  They  had  to  accept, 
through  legislative  action,  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
designate  or  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  agency 
with  the  powers  necessary  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Furthermore,  each  State 
was  required  to  provide  from  State  and  local  sources 
a  sum  equal  to  the  Federal  grant  to  be  received  under 
the  api^ortioning  system  of  the  act  and  to  submit  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  for  approval  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  administration  of  its  own  State 
employment  service."  The  broad  authority  given  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  included  setting 
up  "minimum  standards  of  efficiency,"  promoting  uni- 
formity of  administrative  and  statistical  procedure, 
and  prescribing  reports  of  the  operations  and  expendi- 
tures of  State  employment  services. 

The  Federal  Government  as  direct  administrator. — 
The  influence  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
nature  and  administration  of  public-aid  measures  was 
exercised  chiefly  through  its  role  as  the  dominant  con- 
tributing partner  in  a  cooperative  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship. However,  certain  programs  were  directly 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government  itself. 

Direct  Federal  operation  of  a  public-aid  program 
began  in  March  1933  with  the  creation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  a  Federal  program  from  the  first. 
It  is  true  that  the  enrollees  were  selected  by  the  social- 
service  stafi's  of  the  State  emergency  relief  administra- 


■^  Cf.  Atkinson,  Raymond  C,  Odencranta,  Louise  C,  and  Demlng,  Bea, 
Public  Employment  Service  in  the  United  SlateK,  Chicago,  Public  Admin- 
istration Service,  1938,  pp.  56-77.  In  addition,  certain  obligations  were 
imposed  upon  the  States  for  continuing  eligibility,  such  as  expenditure 
of  Federal  grants  and  State  matching  funds  In  conformity  with  the 
approved  plans,  maintenance  of  a  State  advisory  council,  and  cooperation 
with  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  service. 
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tions,  but  these  operated  under  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  agency  in  charge  of  selection,  at  that  time  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  actual  operation  of  the 
camps  and  the  determination  of  the  basis  of  remuner- 
ation and  the  nature  of  the  services  for  the  enrollees 
were  purely  Federal  matters.  So  high  a  degree  of 
Federal  operation  resulted  almost  inevitably  from  the 
emphasis  which  from  the  first  was  placed  upon  the  con- 
servation aspects  of  the  program  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  projects,  which  involved  frequent  allocation  of 
enrollees  to  other  parts  of  the  country  than  those  in 
which  they  resided. 

For  a  brief  period  between  November  1933  and 
March  1934  the  Federal  Government  assumed  direct 
responsibility  for  the  important  Civil  "Works  Adminis- 
tration program.  Here  again,  although  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  program  was  highly  decentralized  in 
that  the  projects  originated  locally  and  were  super- 
vised by  the  local  public  sponsors  as  well  as  the  CWA, 
the  program  was  essentially  Fedei-al.  Eesponsibility 
was  vested  in  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Administration 
and  the  State  and  local  civil  works  administrations. 
Officials  were  sworn  Federal  employees,  and  the  per- 
sonnel were  appointed  or  approved  by  the  Federal 
administrator.'^  Employment  quotas  for  the  State  were 
determined  by  a  federally  set  formula  and  locally  sug- 
gested projects  required  the  approval  of  Federal 
officials. 

The  third  exception  to  the  exercise  of  Federal  in- 
fluence solely  through  a  partnership  relation  occurred 
during  the  life  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Eelief  Ad- 
ministration, when  for  a  number  of  reasons  the  Fed- 
eral Government  took  over  the  administration  of  emer- 
gency relief  in  six  States."  Federal  control  over  relief 
in  these  States  was  maintained  for  periods  varying 
from  about  8  to  20  months. 

A  vitally  important  change  in  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  followed  the  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  Under  this 
legislation  the  Federal  Government  undertook  to  deter- 
mine the  form  that  relief  to  the  needy  employable 
unemployed  should  take — namely,  work  relief.  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  the  initiative  and  supervision  of 
most  of  these  projects  should  rest  with  the  existing 


"  In  general  the  administrative  and  worl<-di\  ision  staffs  of  the  FERA 
became  Federal  employees  and  in  this  capacity  administered  the  CWA. 

™  In  01<lahoma,  North  Dakota,  Massachusetts,  Ohio.  Louisiana,  and 
Georgia.  The  legal  authority  by  which  the  Federal  Administration  tool; 
over  control  of  emergency  relief  in  the  States  was  provided  in  section 
3b  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933,  which  stated  that 
"the  Administrator  may,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  assume  control  of  the  administration  in  any  State  or  States 
where.  In  his  judgment,  more  effective  and  efficient  cooperation  between 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  may  thereby  be  secured  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  (Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Adminiat ration,  June  1  throufih  June  SO,  19S6,  Washing- 
ton. 1936,  p.  134.) 


regular  Federal  agencies.  The  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration was  created  to  serve  as  the  coordinating 
agency  of  the  work  program,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
determination  of  those  who  were  in  need  and  eligible 
for  employment  on  the  programs,  and  to  undertake 
"small  useful  projects."  As  events  developed,  however, 
the  part  of  the  program  described  by  this  phrase  be- 
came the  most  important  of  all,  for  the  "small  useful 
projects"  developed  into  the  huge  work-relief  program 
operated  chiefly  by  the  AVorks  Progi-ess  Administration, 
later  the  Work  Projects  Administration.™ 

The  development  was  inevitable  in  view  of  the  pre- 
dominantly "relief"  objective  of  the  measure."  In  view 
of  the  stated  aim  of  providing  unemployment  relief  by 
giving  employment  to  about  3i/^  million  employable 
unemployed  workers,  the  appropriation  of  $4,880  mil- 
lion limited  recourse  to  employment  on  a  contract  basis 
and  necessitated  adoption  of  projects  with  a  high  com- 
ponent of  labor  in  I'elation  to  material  costs.  Finally, 
if  the  program  was  to  provide  for  the  unemployed,  it 
involved  concentration  in  the  cities  and  other  areas 
where  unemployment  was  exceptionally  heavy.  These 
conditions  could  hardly  be  met  by  the  existing  regular 
governmental  agencies. 

Thus,  already  by  the  fall  of  1935  it  became  evident 
that  if  the  goal  of  employment  for  3i^  million  workers 
was  to  be  attained  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  logical 


"For  further  discussion  of  this  point  see  Macmahon,  Arthur  W., 
Millett,  John  D.,  and  Ogden,  Gladys,  The  Administration  of  Federal 
Work   Relief,   Chicago,   Public   Administration   Service,    1941,   p.   66   tt. 

■"  The  relief  objective  of  the  worlt  program  after  1935  was  evident 
in  the  following  ways  : 

(a)  The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  specified  that 
preference  in  employment  must  be  given  to  persons  receiving  relief. 
Executive  Order  No.  7046.  May  20,  1935,  further  provided  that,  except 
with  the  specific  authorization  of  the  WPA,  at  least  90  percent  of  all 
project  employees  should  be  taken  from  the  public  relief  rolls.  (In 
1939  Congress  gave  statutory  effect  to  this  requirement.)  Elxecntlve 
Order  No.  7060,  June  5.  1935,  established  preference  for  persons  on  relief 
prior  to  May  1935.  By  November,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
set  maximum  employment  of  3H  million  would  not  absorb  all  the  needy 
employable  applicants,  a  WP.\  ruling  prohibited  the  assignment  of 
persons  not  on  the  relief  rolls  prior  to  November  1,  1935.  This  restricUon 
was  eliminated  by  the  first  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1936,  and  subsequent  acts,  but  the  relief  character  of  the  program  was 
still  emphasized  by  the  limitation  of  employment  to  persons  in  need, 
although  not  necessarily  on  the  relit'f  rolls.  In  1939  Congress  required 
that  preference  in  employment  was  to  be  given  on  the  basis  of  relative 
need  insofar  as  practicable.  Farmers  actively  engaged  in  farming 
but  needing  employment  to  supplement  their  farm  income,  whether  or 
not  they  were  on  relief  rolls,  were  made  eligible  for  employment  on 
projects  in  rural  areas  by  the  Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Act  of  193S. 

(b)  Certain  priorities  in  returning  to  WPA  employment  after  termi- 
nation i^ere  established. 

(c)  A  policy  of  limiting  employment  to  one  person  in  a  family  was 
established  by  Executive  Order  No.  7046. 

(d)  Increasing  efforts  were  made  by  Congress  to  Implement  the  test 
of  need.  Quarterly  reports  of  outside  earnings  to  the  WPA  were  re- 
quired of  WPA  employees  in  1938.  The  first  general  review  of  need 
was  conducted  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  Act  of  No- 
vember 1936.  Public  Resolution  No.  1,  76th  Cong,  (approved  February 
4,  1939),  provided  for  an  immediate  review  of  current  need,  and  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  provided  for  a  periodic 
review  every  6  months,  which  was  changed  to  every  12  months  in  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
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agency  to  bring  this  about  was  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. Since  its  Federal  personnel  consisted 
partly  of  FERA  employees,  it  was  the  major  Federal 
agency  possessing  contacts  with  and  knowledge  of  the 
State  and  local  organizations  and  administrations  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  needy  unemployed.  In  July 
1935  the  WPA  had  begun  setting  up  its  own  projects 
sponsored  by  State  and  local  authorities.  Thereafter, 
although  funds  continued  to  be  allotted  to  the  other 
Federal  agencies,'*  work  relief  for  the  needy  employ- 
able unemployed  was  primarily  provided  by  projects 
operated  by  the  WPA. 

Legally  the  initiation  of  the  projects  lay  with  the 
local  sponsors,  while  the  certification  of  workers  on  the 
basis  of  need  was  made  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
or  local  relief  authorities.'^  But  approval  and  opera- 
tion of  projects,  assignment  of  workers  to  them,  and  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  work  and  wages 
were  Federal  responsibilities. 

The  change  from  a  Federal-State  to  a  Federal  basis 
of  administration  also  affected  the  college  student-aid 
program  and  the  special  measures  for  the  agricultural 
population  under  the  FERA.  After  the  functions  of 
the  college  student-aid  program  were  taken  over  in 
June  1935  and  expanded  by  the  newly  created  National 
Youth  Administration,  which  also  operated  work  proj- 
ects for  youth,  the  program  was  federally  admin- 
istered.*" Although  at  first  the  selection  of  applicants 
for  the  out-of-school  work  projects  was  carried  out  in 
the  main  by  the  local  relief  agencies,  increasingly  after 
early  1939  the  NYA  set  up  its  own  intake  offices  in  the 
States.  Regulations  governing  employment  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  program  emanated  from  Wash- 
ington, though  considerable  latitude  was  allowed  to  the 
State  offices  in  carrying  out  the  regulations,  especially 
in  the  earlier  years. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  functions  previ- 


™  Sections  3  .ind  11  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1938  and  1939,  respectively,  authorized  the  allocation  of  WP.V  funds 
to  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  operation  of  projects  similar  to  those 
prosecuted  by  WPA.  Of  these  transferred  funds,  a  total  of  $131,865,369 
was  expended  during  the  2  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1940,  from  2  to  5  percent  of  all  WP.\  workers  were 
assigned  to  projects  operated  by  28  other  FedPral  agencies,  averaging 
about  73,000  workers  for  the  year.  (Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA 
Program,  June  30,  19i0,  table  21.  p.  54,  and  pp.  43  and  53.) 

'•  However,  in  July  1938,  the  WPA  attempted  to  influence  the  stand- 
ards for  determination  of  need  insofar  as  WPA  applicants  were  con- 
cerned by  stipulating  that  "need  shall  be  said  to  exist  when  the  re- 
sources of  the  family  or  of  the  unattached  individual  are  insufficient 
to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and 
health."  (Administrative  Order  No.  65,  Sec.  12.)  This  regulation  was 
later  implementod  by  requiring  a  written  agreement  from  the  referral 
agency  in  each  State  that  it  would  determine  need  in  accordance  with 
see  "State  Unemplo.vment  and  Relief  Administration,"  Social  Service 
Revuw.  VII  (March  1933),  137-41. 

••  Though  the  student  program  continued  to  be  operated  by  the  edu- 
cational institutions  within  the  States,  the  funds  for  the  program  were 
allocated  from  Washington  instead  of  through  the  State  relief  adminis- 
trations. 


ously  carried  out  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  FERA,  which  had  involved  close  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  emergency  relief  agencies,  were 
transferred  at  the  end  of  June  1935  to  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  Thereafter  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  officials,*^  and  remained  so  when  the 
Resettlement  Administration  became  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

In  the  field  of  social  insurance,  the  year  1934  marked 
the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  as  direct  ad- 
ministrator. In  that  year  was  passed  the  first  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  which  was  subsequently  declared  un- 
constitutional. Later  acts  of  1935  and  1937  put  the 
national  retirement  system  for  railroad  workers  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Similarly  the  Social  Security  Act 
established  the  Federal  Government  as  the  direct  and 
sole  administrator  of  the  old-age  insurance  system  for 
workers  in  industry  and  commerce.  Important  admin- 
istrative, economic,  and  financial  reasons  called  for  a 
wholly  Federal  system  of  insurance  against  the  long- 
term  and  costly  risk  of  old  age,  which  involved  invest- 
ment of  large  reserves  and  had  to  take  into  account 
the  frequent  State-to-State  movement  of  many  covered 
workers. 

The  Expanding  Role  of  State 
and  Local  Governments 

The  great  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  realm  of  security  and  welfare  was 
paralleled  by  an  equally  imjjortant,  although  perhaps 
less  spectacular,  change  in  the  welfare  functions  of 
State  and  local  authorities.  These  developments  re- 
flect not  only  the  influence  of  the  sheer  bulk  of  de- 
pendency during  the  years  1930  to  1940  but  also  the 
newer  concepts  of  the  functions  of  government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  economically  insecure,  as  exem2:)lified  in  the 
evolution  and  expansion  of  specialized  types  of  aid. 
Above  all,  the  changes  that  took  place  at  the  State  and 
local  level  show  the  influence  of  Federal  action  and 
leadership. 

As  already  noted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  increasing  need  for  relief  during  the  early  years  of 
the  depression  and  the  depletion  of  local  funds  pre- 
cipitated reconsideration  of  the  appropriate  role  of 
State  governments.  During  the  first  8  months  of  1931, 
nine  States  had  authorized  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  emergency  relief  or  had  provided  revenues  for  in- 


"  Under  the  FERA,  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations  had  been  set 
up  in  45  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii  to  hold  and  administer  the  loan  funds.  (Maris,  Paul  V.,  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Farm  Security  Program,  paper  before  Regional 
staff  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  March  8, 
1940,  p.  12.)  The-'^e  were  liquidated  In  consequence  of  a  ruling  by  the 
Comptroller  General  that  funds  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935  must  be  disbursed  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
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creased  poor-relief  expenditures  and  one  State  (Okla- 
homa) had  created  a  State  emergency  relief  board  to 
administer  a  special  emergency  relief  fund.*- 

Tliis  activity,  however,  was  limited  and  sporadic,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1931  that  State  legis- 
lative action  aimed  more  directly  at  providing  funds 
and  administrative  machinery  to  meet  the  growing 
unemployment  relief  problem.  During  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1931  to  May  1932,  five  States  created  emer- 
gency relief  agencies  to  administer  State  funds,  and 
two  other  States  appropriated  emergency  relief  funds 
to  be  administered  by  existing  State  departments.*' 

The  passage  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1932,  which  enabled  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  make  advances  to  States  for 
emergency  relief,  played  an  important  part  in  the  stim- 
ulation of  State  activity  through  both  legislative  and 
administrative  channels.  Wliile  a  small  group  of  States 
had  provided  financial  assistance  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  in  July  1932,  in  most  cases  cre- 
ating agencies  for  the  administration  of  such  funds, 
"the  majority  of  the  relief  administrations  and  commis- 
sions were  organized  concurrently  with  the  initiation 
of  Federal  assistance."  **  The  early  emergency  agen- 
cies were  in  large  measure,  therefore,  concerned  with 
providing  the  machinery  necessary  to  handle  RFC 
funds.*' 

Between  June   1932  and  May   1933,  27  additional 


''In  4  of  these  States  (California,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Olilahoma)  provisions  were  made  for  the  use  of  State  funds:  in 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  local  funds  were 
to  be  used,  while  in  Ohio  both  local  and  State  funds  were  appropriated. 
Maryland  appropriated  a  small  sum  in  April  1931,  but  the  law  did  not 
become  effective  until  January  1932.  In  addition,  California  and 
Connecticut  authorized  expenditures  for  the  creation  of  State  com- 
missions to  investigate  the  unemployment  situation. 

Inasmuch  as  information  relating  to  appropriations  made  by  State 
legislatures  is  based  upon  a  digest  of  such  legislation,  "it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  (1)  that  some  expenditures  were  incurred  without  legis- 
lative authorization,  (2)  that  some  expenditures  authorized  were  never 
Invoked,  and  (3)  that  some  authorizations  were  only  partially  utilized. 
In  some  instances  the  revenue  source  set  aside  for  emergency  relief 
proved  to  be  unproductive,  and  in  others  the  utilization  of  certain 
sources  was  prevented  by  judicial  interference."  ("Digest  of  State 
Legislation  for  the  Financing  of  Emergency  Relief,"  in  Monthly  Report 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  May  1  through  May 
SI.  19S5,  pp.  40-89.) 

"  These  States,  in  the  order  in  which  their  laws  became  effective, 
were  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Wisconsin  the  administration  of  State  aid  was 
placed  in  the  State  Industrial  commission,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
State  department  of  welfare  was  required  to  allot  the  State  appro- 
priation according  to  a  formula  established  by  law.  (Haynes,  Rowland, 
State  Legislation  for  Unemployment  Relief  from  January  1,  19S1,  to 
May  SI,  19St,  The  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief, 
Washington,  1933,  pp.  4-5.) 

"Liebman,  Henrietta,  "Work  Relief  in  Certain  States,  19.30-1933." 
in  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
May  1  through  May  SI,  19S6,  Washington,  19.36,  p.  43.  For  a  list  of 
State  emergency  relief  administrations  in  operation  as  of  March  1933, 
see  "State  Unemployment  and  Relief  Administration,"  Sociui  Service 
Review,  VII   (March   1933),   137-41. 

*°  During  the  quarter  in  which  the  RFC  began  operations  under  pro- 
visions of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction 
Act  (July  1  to  September  30,  1932,  inclusive)  advances  were  approved 


States  created  emergency  agencies;  in  four  States*"  an 
existing  or  newly  created  State  department  was  desig- 
nated to  administer  either  State  funds  or  the  advances 
made  from  the  Federal  treasury  by  the  RFC;  and  in 
one  State  (Pennsylvania)  an  emergency  agency  was 
created  to  administer  funds  previously  handled  by  an 
existing  State  department.*^ 

Consequently  by  the  middle  of  1933,  39  States  had 
established  or  designated  agencies  for  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  relief.  Of  the  group  of  States 
which  established  such  agencies  during  the  period  June 
1932  to  May  1933,  only  12  made  State  api^ropriations 
for  emergency  relief  which  became  effective  during 
this  period.** 

The  change  in  Federal  policy  in  1933  further  ac- 
celerated State  and  local  activity.  Many  of  the  State 
agencies  were  reorganized  under  the  supervision  of  the 
FERA,  and  there  was  a  gradual  separation  of  the 
emergency  program  from  direct  connection  with  per- 
manent State  agencies  in  those  States  where  the  latter 
had  been  originally  designated  to  handle  the  emergency 
relief  activities.*"    The  emergency  functions  of  unem- 


to  25  states  for  relief  and  work  relief.  (Quarterly  Report  of  Reconstrua- 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  Covering  the  Corporation's  Operations  for  the 
Periods  July  I  to  September  SO,  19S3,  Inclusive,  and  February  2  to  Sep- 
tember SO,  193S,  Inclusive,  Washington,  1932.  table  4,  pp.  8  9)  Forty- 
two  States  received  RFC  funds  for  purposes  of  relief  and  work  relief 
under  title  I  of  the  act  during  the  period  from  -August  1932  to  November 
1933.  No  funds  were  made  available  to  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Massa- 
chu.setts,  Nebraska,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming.      (Watson,  op.  cit.,  p.  378.) 

"  Arizona,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Mexico.  While  the  State  Board 
of  Control  in  Minnesota  was  originally  requested  by  the  Governor  in 
October  1932  to  assume  responsibility  for  administering  relief  funds, 
an  emergency  relief  administration  was  established  in  June  1934. 
(Liebman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44—45.) 

"  "Each  state  experimented  independently  with  the  new  State  ac- 
tivity, with  a  resultant  wide  range  in  the  quality  of  administration. 
State  legislation  during  this  period  made  frequent  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministrative organization.  Additional  State  appropriations  were  made, 
while  governors  reorganized  administrations  and  made  new  appoint- 
ments. There  was  little  stability,  but  much  experimentation." 
(Stevenson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-26.) 

**  Alabama,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvani.-).  Washington. 
There  was  no  legislation  for  tlie  financing  of  emergency  relief  in 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia  during  the  entire  period  January  1,  1931,  through  June  1935. 
("Digest  of  State  Legislation  for  the  Financing  of  Emergency  Relief," 
in  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
May  1  through  May  St,  19S5,  pp.  39,  40-89.) 

'"In  September  1934  it  was  reported  that  "The  State  welfare  depart- 
ment or  corresponding  agency  is  used  for  this  purpose  In  less  than  10 
States.  Elsewhere  the  ER.\  is  an  independent  agency  organized,  as  Its 
title  indicates,  for  an  emergency  or  temporary  purpose  •  •  •  the 
only  States  in  which  the  unemployment  relief  administration  Is  Inte- 
grated with  the  major  State  welfare  agency  are  Arizona,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia.  Sev- 
eral of  these  welfare  agencies,  such  as  those  in  Mississippi  and  Nevada, 
are  new  ones  established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  unemployment 
relief.  In  a  tew  States,  of  which  New  Jersey  Is  typical,  the  executive 
of  the  welfare  department  Is  a  member  of  the  controlling  board  of  the 
State  ER.\.  In  several  States  the  State  department  has  had  a  closer 
relationship  with  emergency  relief  than  it  has  at  present.  •  •  • 
Because  State  welfare  departments  bad  had  so  little  responsibility  along 
this  line,  the  depression  found  them  quite  unprepared  as  a  rule  to  as- 
sume direction  of  extensive  unemployment  relief  administration. 
Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because  unemployment  relief  was 
considered  to  be  a  temporary  emergency  function  from  which  the  State 
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ployment  relief  overshadowed  the  slower  growth  of  the 
more  permanent  departments  of  public  welfare,  in 
which  certain  changes  in  organizational  structure  and 
in  function  were  also  taking  place.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  FERA  program  in  May  1933,  the  President  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  Federal  relief  grants  did  not 
free  State  and  local  agencies  from  the  responsibility  of 
assuring  the  necessities  of  life  to  their  citizens.  The 
emphasis  placed  by  the  FERA  on  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility for  adequate  administration  and  suitable 
standards  of  relief  served  therefore  to  stimulate  State 
legislation,  ajjpropriations,  and  administrative  changes. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation  every  State  had  a  State 
emergency  relief  administration  which  was  in  operation 
during  the  period  1933-35.»° 

Changes  in  the  Federal  programs  during  1935  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  reorganization  of  State 
agencies.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  field  of  direct  relief,  its  failure  to  pi'ovide 
for  all  needy  employable  persons,  and  the  liquidation 
of  the  Federal  transient  program  left  the  States  and 
localities  with  pressing  and  difficult  problems.  During 
1936  some  of  the  States  liquidated  their  emergency 
relief  administrations,  some  continued  them  for  the 
time  being,  and  others  established  new  departments  of 
public  welfare  or  reorganized  existing  agencies  with 
general  relief  as  one  of  several  functions.  The  avail- 
ability of  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  special  types  of 
public  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  accel- 
erated this  movement,  and  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Act  relating  to 
sound  administration  in  order  to  secure  these  Federal 
grants  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  agencies  and  the 
reorganization  of  older  ones.  Many  States  absorbed 
the  previous  emergency  relief  administrations  in  new  or 
reorganized  departments  of  public  welfare,  to  which 
was  given  responsibility  for  all  forms  of  public 
assistance. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  State  relief  and 
public-assistance  legislation  during  this  period  was  its 
marked  dependence  on  Federal  requirements.''^  Prac- 
tically every  State  legislature  showed  awareness  of 
the  need  for  State  welfare  agencies,  with  10  States  es- 
tablishing  new   agencies   and   two   reorganizing   their 


would  isoon  withdraw,  a  comparatively  iiidependont  de\oIopment  re- 
sulted." (Stevenson,  Marietta,  "Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies,"  in 
Social  Work  Yearbook,  19S5,  New  York,  Rnssell  Sage  Foundation,  1935, 
pp.  403-04.) 

">  In  addition  to  the  39  States  which  had  organized  emersency 
agencies  before  June  1933,  the  9  remainina:  States  (Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nebrasika,  Utah,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming)  had  created  such  agencies  by  the  end  of  the  year.  (Liebnian, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  44-45.) 

"'A  similar  hesitancy  and  dependence  on  Federal  action  character- 
ized  the  States'   adoption  of  unemployment  compensation  laws. 


agencies  during  the  first  5  months  of  1935."-  There  was 
a  defuiite  recognition  that  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  accepted  as  a  continuing  function  of 
State  governments.  Most  of  the  new  State  agencies 
integrated  the  administration  of  public  assistance  with 
unemployment  relief. 

During  1935  and  1936  official  commissions  concerned 
primarily  with  problems  of  welfare  administration 
were  appointed  in  a  number  of  the  States  to  conduct 
surveys.'^  Much  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  1937 
was  based  on  reports  made  by  these  commissions. 

Analysis  of  the  situation  in  1937  shows  great  varia- 
tion between  States,  but  the  majority  of  the  depart- 
ments established  in  that  year  provided  for  a  plan  of 
State  and  county  cooperation  in  administration,  with 
actual  administration  lodged  in  the  local  units,  and 
with  supervision  and  control  of  standards  retained  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  agency.** 

During  the  year  1939,  the  interrelationship  between 
the  public-aid  programs  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments became  clearer,  with  Federal  policies  and 
Federal  statutes  reflected  in  State  legislation.  State 
governments  made  a  number  of  changes  in  their  wel- 
fare agencies,"^  although  consistent  and  orderly  State 
planning  for  general  relief  was  complicated  by  chang- 
ing Federal  policies. 

In  consequence  of  these  developments,  by  1940  all 
48  States  had  departments  of  public  welfare,  agencies 
with  State-wide  administration  or  supervision  of  one 
or  more  categories  of  special  assistance  and  some  type  of 
child-welfare  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government.  All  these  programs  involved  also  some 
measure  of  State  financial  participation. 

The  contrast  between  1930  and  1940  in  regard  to 
general  relief  was  less  sharp  but  none  the  less  signifi- 
cant. Some  share  of  financial  responsibility  for  gen- 
eral relief  was  borne  by  36  States  in  1940.""  Only  in 
Pennsylvania  did  the  State  assume  both  financial  and 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  entire  program, 


"  Stevenson,  Marietta,  "A  New  Grist  of  Social  Legislation,"  The 
Survey,  LXXI  (May  1935),  135-36.  For  a  detailed  digest  of  State 
legislation  during  1935,  see  Stevenson,  Marietta,  and  Posanskl,  Susan, 
Digest  of  Social  Welfare  Legislation,  1335,  Chicago,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

"During  1936  several  additional  States  established  new  agencies. 
For  the  situation  at  the  end  of  193G,  see  Stevenson,  Marietta,  "Public 
Welfare,  State  and  Local  Agencies,"  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  19S7, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1937,  pp.  393-403,  and  Directory 
of  State  Agencies  and  Officials  AilminUtcring  Public  Welfare  Activities. 
Chicago.  American  Public  Welfare  Assoiiation,  May  15,  1937. 

"American  Public  Welfare  .Association,  A'ew  State  and  Local  De- 
partments of  Public  Welfare,  19S1,  Outlined  Digests  o/  Recent  Laws, 
Chicago.  1937,  and  Stevenson,  Marietta,  "Public  Welfare  Reorganiza- 
tion." The  Social  Service  Review,  XI    (September  1937),  349-59. 

"^  For  details,  see  Stevenson,  Marietta,  "Recent  Trends  in  Public  Wel- 
fare Legislation,"  The  Social  Service  Revieic,  XIII  (September  1939), 
440-59. 

"  For  further  discussion  of  financial  responsibility,  see  ch.  X. 
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while  two  States  ^"  carried  and  Rhode  Island  shared 
resjjonsibility  for  employable  persons  only.  In  two 
States  "*  practically  all  administrative  control  rested 
witli  the  State,  although  the  financial  responsibility  was 
shared  between  the  State  and  the  local  units.  In  28  of 
the  States  which  contributed  fmids  for  general  relief, 
administration  was  divided  between  State  and  local  au- 
thorities, with  varying  degrees  of  State  supervision  and 
local  administration.^"  In  six  of  these  States,^  financial 
aid  was  accompanied  by  limited  State  supervision; 
while  in  three,-  State  financial  aid  was  limited  to 
nonresident  cases  and  administration  was  entirely 
local. 

The  unemployment  compensation  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  also  expanded  the  public  aid  func- 
tions of  the  States  by  stimulating  the  creation  of 
permanent  State  agencies  in  this  field.  As  indicated 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  prior  to  1935  only  one  State 
had  enacted  an  unemployment  compensation  law.  By 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1937,  the  remaining  47  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  passed  similar  laws.^  Thereafter  the 
States  were  involved  in  administering  the  benefit-pay- 
ing and  tax-collecting  parts  of  this  program. 

At  the  same  time  their  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
the  employment  services  were  greatly  expanded.  The 
passage  of  the  Wagner- Peyser  Act  in  1933  had  given  a 
considerable  stimulus  to  the  development  of  employ- 
ment services  at  the  State  level,*  but  by  June  30,  1935 
only  24  State  employment  services,  operating  215  offices, 
had  affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. However,  in  1934-35,  15  State  legislatures  opened 
the  way  for  affiliation  by  accepting  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Act.  The  requirement  that  unemployment 
comijensation  must  be  paid  through  employment  offices 
and  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  from  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  the  cost  of  administering  State  un- 


"  California  and  Nevada.  The  State-administered  program  for  em- 
ployable persons  in  Nevada  was  practically  inoperative,  only  email 
amounts  of  State  funds  being  expended  for  this  purpose.  In  addition, 
in  Oklahoma,  a  State  agency  provided  relief  for  employable  persons 
from  State  funds,  while  the  bo.Trds  of  county  commissioners  gave  relief 
to  both  employable  and  unemployable  persons  from  local  funds.  In 
New  Mexico  the  State  financed  and  administered  the  bulk  of  the  gen- 
eral-relief program,  althouah  the  boards  of  county  commissioners 
administered  some  local  funds. 

™  Delaware,  Missouri.  In  Missouri  small  amounts  of  local  funds 
were  administered  by  county  officials. 

""  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  State  and  local  units  involved  In 
the  administration  of  general  relief,  see  ch.  XIII. 

^  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

^  Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts. 

*  Only  one  State,  Wisconsin,  was  actually  paying  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  in  the  fiscal  year  1937.  {.Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1S3S,  Washingtom, 
1938.  pp.  4  and  175  ) 

•Before  the  passage  of  the  act,  only  about  120  cities  had  State  em- 
ployment offices,  and  half  of  the  States  had  no  public  employment 
offices   whatever,      (Atkinson,    Raymond    C,   and   others,    op.   cit.,   pp. 


employment  compensation  led  to  a  rapid  expansion  of 
employment  services  throughout  the  States.  By  1939 
all  States  had  affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  by  June  30,  1940  there  were  in 
operation  some  1,490  full-time  offices  and  3,115  locali- 
ties at  which  itinerant  service  was  provided. '^ 

The  Changing  Content 
of  Public-Aid  Measures 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  economically  insecure 
person,  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  years  1930- 
40  was  the  diversification  of  public-aid  programs.  The 
great  elaboration  of  work  programs  after  1933,  the 
development  of  special  measures  for  young  people  after 
March  1933  and  for  the  population  dependent  upon 
agriculture  after  April  1934,  and  finally,  the  adoption 
of  social  insurance  and  the  expansion  of  special  public- 
assistance  measures  after  1935  created  a  differentiated 
structure  of  social  provision  to  compensate,  at  least  in 
part,  for  loss  or  inadequacy  of  income.  All  of  these 
special  programs  underwent  significant  changes  of 
content.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to 
indicate  briefly  the  nature  of  the.se  changes. 

The  structure  of  public  aid  developed  in  the  10  years 
did  retain  one  feature  of  its  predecessor.  Since  all  of 
the  new  special  measures  were  available  only  to  defined 
groups  of  applicants,  persons  who  could  not  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  these  progi-ams  in  1940  were 
impelled  to  seek  aid  from  general  relief,  just  as  in  1930 
persons  not  eligible  for  the  limited  special  programs 
of  that  period  were  forced  to  rely  upon  poor  relief. 
Changes  in  the  content  of  this  residual  program  will 
also  be  indicated  in  the  following  pages. 

Work  Programs 

Of  all  the  special  measures  developed  or  expanded 
during  the  years  1930-40  to  meet  the  problems  of  loss 
of  private  income,  none  was  more  significant  than  the 
provision  of  work  by  government.  It  has  already  been 
indicated  that,  prior  to  1930,  emergency  work  was  re- 
sorted to  in  some  communities  during  periods  of  acute 
unemployment  and  that  the  work-test  for  able-bodied 
needy  persons  was  not  uncommon.^  While  as  a  whole 
the  work  programs  of  1933-40  differed  significantly 
from  earlier  sporadic  local  programs,  important  changes 
in  the  later  programs  indicate  that  a  change  in  the 
concept  of  work  relief  took  place  between  1933  and 
1940.  As  a  result  of  these  developments  of  concept  and 
program,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  while  eligi- 
bility for  work  relief  was  still  limited  to  need}'  persons 
in  1940,  the  conditions  of  work  and  the  remuneration 
on  these  programs  were  divorced  as  far  as  possible 


'Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1%0,  p.  69. 
*  See  p.  27,  footnote  11. 
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from  relief  and  budgetary-deficiency  considerations. 
Furthermoi-e,  there  was  a  tendency  to  develop  more 
diversified  projects  which  should  offer  types  of  employ- 
ment more  suitable  than  unskilled  labor  to  the  occupa- 
tional background  of  many  of  the  unemployed.' 
Finally,  more  attention  was  paid  to  planning  for 
and  selecting  projects,  with  a  view  to  increasing  both 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  performed  and  the  social 
usefulness  of  the  undertakings. 

Early  PER  A  projects. — The  work  programs  operated 
by  the  States  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  were  part 
of  a  relief  measure  which  aimed  to  relieve  "the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  caused  by  unemployment."  Relief 
status  was  the  main  condition  for  eligibility.  The 
budgetary  deficiency  of  the  family  of  each  applicant 
for  FERA  employment  was  determined  locally.* 
Workers  were  then  employed  for  tlie  number  of  hours 
necessary  to  earn  their  budgetary  deficiency  at  the  wage 
rates  set  by  the  Federal  agency.^  Average  monthly 
earnings  increased,  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  the 
earlier,  purely  local  work  programs.'"  Workmen's 
compensation  was  not  compulsory  on  FERA  projects, 
although  it  was  encouraged  by  Federal  officials. 
Projects  were  largely  in  the  field  of  construction,  espe- 
cially roads  and  similar  types  of  manual  labor,  with 
some  diversification  inaugurated  under  the  "special 
programs." ''  Relatively  little  use  of  equipment  or 
supplies  was  involved.'^ 

CvvU  Works  program. — The  nature  of  the  work  pro- 
gram changed  considerably  with  the  inception  of  the 
Civil    Works    Administration.     To    effect    industrial 


'  The  major  changes  are  shown  in  .Appendices  2-5. 

*  The  FERA  did  not  set  uniform  standards  and  practices  for  deter- 
mining need  and  value  of  resources.  This,  as  well  as  other  factors, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  relief  allo^^ance  or  worii- 
relief  wage  was  not  uniform  throuahout  the  United  States. 

•  Properly  spealiing,  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  and  maximum  hours 
of  worit  were  set  by  the  Federal  agency. 

"Roughly  from  $13  per  month  in  May  1933  to  $20  in  December  1933. 
(Burns,  Arthur  E.,  "Work  Relief  Wage  Policies.  1930-1936,"  In 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  June 
1  throufih  June  SO,  ISSS,  table  B-1,  p.  33.) 

"  Aid  to  transients  and  cooperative  and  self-help  associations, 
authorized  by  section  4— c  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1933,  began  in  July  of  that  year.  The  emergency  education  program 
began  in  August,  and  the  women's  division  was  set  up  in  October. 
Beginning  in  February  1934,  the  college  student  aid  program  made 
available  part-time  employment  to  needy  college  students.  (Carothers, 
Doris,  Chronology  of  the  Federal  Emeryency  Relief  Adminifitration, 
Research  Monograph  VI,  Worlis  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Social  Research,  Washington,  1937,  pp.  10.  15,  22.  and  42.)  The 
women's  division  worlv  included  the  production  of  goods  for  the  home, 
the  sewing  and  repairing  of  garments,  canning  and  production  of  food, 
gardening,  etc.  The  emergency  education  program  employed  teachers 
for  adult  education,  vocational  training,  litera'^y  classes,  etc. 

^  Wage  payments  amounted  to  about  90  percent  of  total  worlt-rellef 
expenditures.  (Federal  Emergency  Relief  and  Civil  Works  Program, 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Dnited  States 
Senate,  73  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Washington,  1934,  p.  11.  Document  subse- 
quently referred  to  by  title  only.) 


recovery  and  the  speedy  circulation  of  funds,  CWA 
aimed  to  "provide  regular  work  on  public  works  at 
regular  wages  to  unemployed  persons  able  and  willing 
to  work,"  '^  without  requiring  previous  relief  status. 
Only  about  one-half  of  the  employees  were  taken  from 
the  relief  rolls.  The  remaining  half  were  chosen 
through  the  expanded  employment  service  offices  from 
persons  not  previously  on  relief. 

Unemployment  and  need  of  a  job  were  the  only 
requirements  for  employment.'*  Only  toward  the 
close  of  the  program,  were  need  criteria  introduced 
by  the  requirement  that  persons  least  in  need  be  laid 
off  first. 

In  keeping  with  the  functions  of  the  CWA  as  a 
pump-priming  measure,  payments  to  employees  were 
at  no  time  based  on  need,  as  measured  by  the  budgetary- 
deficiency  method.  At  the  outset,  the  PWA  zone  rates 
for  construction  were  adopted,  and  weekly  and  monthly 
hours  of  work  were  established.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  project  employees  was  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  an  intensive  safety  program  was 
conducted.  In  January  1934,  as  funds  became  ex- 
hausted, hours  of  work  were  drastically  reduced,"  with 
consequent  reductions  in  earnings.'*' 

The  function  of  the  Civil  Works  program  as  a  mech-. 
anism  for  ensuring  rapid  circulation  of  funds  and  as 
a  supplement  to  the  necessarily  more  slowly  expanding 
public  works  program  was  also  reflected  in  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  nature  of  the  projects.  These  proj- 
ects were  to  be  of  a  type  which  could  be  started  quickly 
and  completed  in  a  short  time  and  were  to  be  prosecuted 
by  "force  account"  and  not  by  contract."  In  contrast 
to  the  earlier  FERA  work  projects,  those  operated 
under  the  CWA  involved  an  increased  use  of  equipment 
and  supplies.'*  However,  while  projects  were  to  be 
"socially  and  economically  desirable"  and  to  involve  no 
duplication  of  normal  governmental  functions,  they 
were  required  not  to  be  of  a  type  eligible  for  PWA 
loans.'"    Employment  opportunities  became  more  di- 


"  Federal  Civil  Worlis  Administration,  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  1, 
Washington,  November  15,  1933,  p.  1. 

"  Since  the  CW.\  received  its  first  allocation  from  funds  made  avail- 
able by  PW.\,  it  was  retiuired  to  observe  certain  PWA  conditions,  such 
as  priority  for  veterans  and  other  preferences.  For  details,  see  Ap- 
pendices 4  and  5. 

'"Gill,  op.  cit.,  p.  424. 

^'Federal  Emergency  Relief  and  Civil  IForAs  Program,  p.  15. 

^^  In  tlie  main  the  projects  consisted  of  light  construction  and  repair 
of  roads,  public  buildings,  and  other  public  properties,  rehabilitation 
and  construction  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  paries,  swimming  pools,  athletic  fields,  and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Nearly  86  percent  of  the  expenditures  were  for 
construction  projects,  of  whicli  over  33  percent  were  for  work  on  high- 
ways, roads,  and  streets,  and  only  14  percent  of  the  expenditures  went 
for  nonconstruction  activities.  (Brown,  Pamela,  op.  cit.,  table  14,  p. 
27.) 

"Nonlabor  costs  accounted  for  roughly  20  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  CWA.     (Gill.  op.  oil.,  p.  421.) 

"  See  Appendix  4  for  a  brief  description  of  these  conditions. 
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versified;  in  particular,  under  the  Civil  Works  Service 
program,  operated  by  the  FERA  in  conjunction  with 
the  CWA  program,  projects  were  developed  for  women 
and  for  white-collar  workers.^" 

Later  FERA  work  relief. — On  conclusion  of  the 
CWA,  the  FERA  assumed  many  of  its  work  activities, 
through  what  was  known  as  the  "Emergency  Work 
Relief  Program."  Emphasis  was  again  placed  on  work 
as  a  relief  measure,  and  conditions  of  work  resembled 
those  on  the  earlier  FERA  work  projects.  Relief  status 
once  more  became  the  main  eligibility  condition.  Earn- 
ings were  again  based  on  need  according  to  the  locally 
determined  budgetary  deficiency  of  the  family,  although 
minimum  hourly  rates  and  maximum  and  minimum 
hours  were  established  by  the  Federal  agency.^^  A  30- 
cent  hourly  minimum  prevailed  from  April  1  to  No- 
vember 1934 ;  after  this  date  it  was  replaced  by  locally 
pi'evailing  wage  rates.  Provision  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation which  had  been  provided  under  the  CWA 
program  was  not  required  under  the  Emergency  Work 
Relief  program.  Attention  was  paid  to  labor  i-elations, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  hearing  of  complaints. 

Types  of  projects  begun  under  the  CWA,  such  as 
work  on  rural  school  buildings,  farm-to-market  roads, 
and  similar  activities,  were  generally  continued  by  the 
new  program,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  nonconstruc- 
tion  activities,^^  and  a  greater  diversification  of  projects 
were  developed.  Increasing  emphasis  was  laid  on  care- 
ful planning.^^  Production  activities  included  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  consumption  by  the  relief  popula- 
tion— the  canning  and  processing  of  meats  and  other 


-"  Administrative,  professional,  and  clerical  work,  as  well  as  special 
projects  for  women,  such  as  serving,  nursing,  and  home  economics,  were 
also  developed  under  the  Civil  Worlds  Service  program,  financed  from 
FERA  funds.  Civil  Works  Service  was  set  up  in  December  1933  be- 
cause of  the  "construction"  limitation  of  Public  Works  Administration, 
to  provide  work  on  projects  relating  to  relief  offices  of  benefit  to  relief 
clients,  and  generall.v  of  a  nonconstruction  nature.  (Monthly  Report  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  December  1  to  December 
SI,  19SS,  Washington,  1934,  p.  17.)  It  was  absorbed  into  Civil  Works 
Administration  during  February  1934.  For  further  details  of  the  types 
of  work  undcrt.iken,  see  Appendix  5. 

"  Earnings  on  the  Emergency  Work  Relief  program  (April  1934- 
December  1935)  ranged  from  an  average  of  $23.82  to  $31.35  a  month. 
(Bums,  Arthur  E.,  "Work  Relief  Wage  Policies.  1930-1936."  Monthly 
Report  of  the  Fedrral  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  June  1  through 
June  30,  IHM,  table  B-4.  p.  43.) 

"  Approximately  76  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  were  for 
projects  involving  the  construction  and  improvement  of  public  prop- 
erties :  Public  buildings,  sewers,  and  other  public  utilities  ;  recreational 
facilities  ;  conservation  and  flood  control,  etc.  Over  26  percent  of  the 
construction  exists  went  for  streets  and  biglnvays.  The  higher  pro- 
portion of  nonconstruction  work  was  accounted  for  in  large  part  by 
the  fact  that  a  severe  drought  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1934,  and 
Emergency  Work  Relief  developed  an  extensive  production-for-use 
program  for  the  processing  of  surplus  products.  (Brown,  Pamela, 
op.  cit.,  table  15.  p.  27.) 

^^  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
March  1  to  31,  193 J,,  Washington,  1934,  p.  5.  Projects  to  be  "of  a 
public  character,  of  economic  and  social  benefit.  *  •  •  They  should 
be  carefully  phinned  to  be  of  the  greatest  efflciency  and  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  community  or  the  State.  They  should  be  coordinated 
with   larger  plans  for  local  and  State  Improvement." 


foods,  the  making  of  shoes,  clothing,  etc. — and  the  de- 
velopment of  relief  gardening  and  other  self-help 
activities.  Such  activities  gave  employment  to  many 
women,  and  the  number  of  women  workers  increased 
in  a  variety  of  other  projects.-*  Transients  were  em- 
ployed in  the  maintenance  of  transient  camps  and 
shelters  and  in  clerical,  production,  and  construction 
activities  in  connection  with  or  near  their  camps  or 
shelters.  "White-collar  work"  was  an  important  cate- 
gory. In  the  spring  of  1935,  nearly  25  percent  of  all 
projects  gave  employment  of  this  nature,^"  including 
planning,  public-health  and  welfare  activities,  and  edu- 
cation, arts,  and  research.  However,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  about  60  to  70  percent  of  the  employees  were 
engaged  in  common  labor.^^  While  the  percentage  of 
expenditures  for  "materials,  supplies,  and  equipment" 
(10.6  percent)  was  lower  than  under  the  CAVA  (21.1 
percent),  it  was  slightly  higher  than  under  the  earlier 
FERA  work  projects  (10  percent)  .^' 

WPA  work  projects. — With  the  creation  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  marked  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  employment  on  work  projects  took  place. 
These  and  subsequent  modifications  reflected  the  con- 
flicts arising  from  the  agency's  dual  function  of  carry- 
ing out  useful  projects  and  acting  as  the  major 
work-relief  measure  for  the  unemployed. 

Eligibility  continued  to  be  limited  to  needy  employ- 
able persons.^'  But  emphasis  on  the  "work"  aspect  of 
WPA  employment  was  reflected  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  budgetary-deficiency  method  of  wage  payment 
in  favor  of  a  fixed  monthly  wage,  and  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  the  frequent  reinvestigations  of  need. 
The  "security  wage"  was  determined  not  by  reference 
to  the  budgetary  deficiency  of  each  individual  but  by 
the  type  of  work  he  did  and  the  region  in  which  he  was 
employed.  Yet,  the  amount  of  jjayment  in  each  cate- 
gory of  employment  was  designed  to  be  not  so  large 
as  to  encourage  recipients  to  reject  private  employ- 
ment, a  practice  which  eliminated  the  possibility  of 


"The  peak  monthly  employment  of  women  (297.800)  on  the  Emer- 
gency Work  Relief  program  was  reached  in  March  193.-|.  (.Monthly 
Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Jtilii  1  through 
July  31,  1935,  pp.  44-46.)  At  that  time  they  constituted  12.6  percent 
of  the  total  2,369.605  workers  employed  on  work  projects.  (Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Research.  Statistics,  and 
Records.  Statistical  Sutnmarii  of  Emergency  Relief  Activities,  January 
1933   through  December  1935,  Wa.shington,   19.36,  table  2,  p.  2.) 

=5  For  week  ending  April  18,  1935.  (Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Adwinislration,  December  1  through  31,  1935.  Wash- 
ington, 1035,  p.  64.)  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  projects,  see 
Federal  Eniergency  Relief  Administration,  The  Emergency  Work  Relief 
Program  of  the  FERA,  April  1.  I93'i-July  1,   19S!>,  Washington,  1935. 

■'Supplemental  Hearings,  Emcrgeniy  Relief  Appropriations,  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.  S.  Senate.  74th  Cong..  1st 
sess..  Washington,  1035.  p.  7. 

^  For  the  period  .ipril  1934  to  December  1935,  inclusive.  See  Appen- 
dix 2. 

"For  other  limitations  on  eligibility,    see  Appendix  3.  and  ch.   IX. 
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paying  prevailing  wages  for  the  full  normal  working 
week.==' 

Other  changes  in  the  work  program  under  WPA 
which  reflected  the  "work"  aspects  of  employment  in- 
cluded workmen's  compensation,  which  was  again  pro- 
vided for  employees,  and  the  establishment  of  standard 
administrative  procedures  for  handling  complaints. 
Assurance  was  given  to  project  employees  of  their  right 
to  organize  and  select  representatives  for  collective 
bargaining. 

The  nature  of  the  projects  operated  under  the  WPA 
program  was  also  different  from  earlier  work  projects. 
The  general  trend  toward  more  careful  planning  and 
selection  of  useful  undertakings,  consistent  with  the 
emphasis  upon  "more  substantial"  types  of  projects, 
was  limited  by  the  relief  aspects  of  the  program,  which 
implied  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  direct  labor 
and  the  location  of  projects  where  they  would  serve  the 
greatest  unemployment  needs.  Nevertheless,  up  to 
June  1940,  nonlabor  costs  represented  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  total  expenditures  (24.6  percent)'"  than  under 
any  of  the  earlier  work-relief  programs. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  all  WPA  projects 
up  to  June  1940  was  accounted  for  by  construction  ac- 
tivities.^^ The  other  main  category  of  operation  was 
represented  by  professional  and  service  projects  includ- 
ing the  arts  and  research.'- 

Special  types  of  activities — notably  in  the  field  of 


^  Prevailing  rates,  as  provided  for  under  the  P.acon-Davis  Act,  were 
to  be  paid  for  construction  on  permanent  Federal  buildings. 

A  maximum  of  8  hours  per  day  and  40  hours  per  week  was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  No.  7046,  May  20,  1933.  The  WPA  established 
a  range  of  from  120  to  140  hours  per  month,  with  the  specific  number 
to  be  determined  by  each  State  administrator.  Abolition  of  the  lower 
limit  of  120  hours  in  September  1935  left  project  employees  free  to 
negotiate  with  the  State  administrators  to  adjust  hours  per  month 
downward  so  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  multiplied  by  the  pre- 
vailing hourly  wage  would  equal  the  amount  of  the  monthly  "security 
wage."  The  resulting  trend  toward  payment  of  prevailing  hourly 
wages  was  given  legislative  sanction  in  1936  when  this  policy  was 
required  by  statute. 

In  1939  the  prevailing-hourly-wage  policy  was  abandoned  by  the 
statutory  requirement  that  all  project  employees,  re;.'ardless  of  skill, 
should  work  130  hours  per  month  in  order  to  earn  the  amount  of  the 
"security  wage.  At  the  same  time  Congress  required  that  the  monthly 
earnings  should  not  vary  for  workers  of  the  same  type  in  different 
geographical  areas  to  any  greater  extent  than  would  be  justified  by 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  involved  a  redetermination  of 
the  schedule  of  monthly  payments. 

For  a  discussion  of  WPA  wage  policy  during  1935-37  see  Burns, 
Arthur  Edward,  and  Kerr,  Peyton,  "Survey  of  Work  Relief  Wage 
Policies"  The  American  Economic  Review,  XXVII  (December  1937), 
718-22.  Subsequent  developments  in  the  wage  policy  of  the  agency 
were  discussed  by  the  same  authors  in  "Recent  Changes  in  Work- 
Relief  Wage  Policy,"  The  American  Economic  Revieic,  XXXI  (March 
1941).  56-66. 

"Report  on  Proijress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19i0,  table  XII, 
p.  124. 

"  .\bout  one-half  was  new  construction  and  one-half  repair  work. 
Road  work  constituted  38.9  percent  of  total  expenditures,  work  on 
utilities,  parks  and  recreational  facilities,  and  public  buildings  about 
10  percent  each  and  projects  for  nonmanual  workers  about  22  percent. 

"Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19iO,  table  X. 
p.  124. 


adult  education,  youth  programs,  and  white-collar  and 
women's  projects — many  of  which  originated  under  the 
earlier  work  programs,  were  carried  on  under  the 
WPA."^ 

Special  Measures  for  Youth 

From  March  1933  to  June  1940,  the  special  public- 
aid  programs  for  youth  (the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Achninistration)  showed 
important  developments  in  both  the  content  of  the  pro- 
grams and  the  characteristics  of  the  youth  they  served. 

Changes  in  the  groups  eligible. — Although  from 
time  to  time  there  were  marked  changes  in  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  youth  served  by  these  programs  such  as 
age,'*  the  most  significant  development  was  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  youth  on  both  programs  who  came 
from  nonrelief  families.  Neither  the  act  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  CCC  nor  subsequent  early 
legislation  required  that  junior  enrollees  be  selected 
from  families  on  public  relief  rolls,''  but  in  practice 
selections  were  made  largely  from  this  group.'"  The 
continuance  of  selection  from  this  group  was  made  likely 
by  the  limitation  of  total  enrollments  to  300,000  by  the 
act  of  June  1937  and  the  adoption  of  priorities  at  that 
time."  Subsequent  modifications  encouraged  the  selec- 
tion of  youth  from  families  above  the  relief  level  but 
"below  a  normal  living  standard,"  and  successively 
larger  proportions  of  all  enrollees  were  drawn  from  such 
families.'^    In  June  1940  eligibility  requirements  were 


'=  See  also  ch.  IX. 

»  The  original  age  range  of  Junior  enrollees  of  the  CCC  was  18  to 
25  years.  In  1935  the  maximum  age  was  raised  to  28,  and  the  mini- 
mum age  was  lowered  to  17  a  few  months  later.  After  June  1937  the 
range  was  from  17  to  23  years.  Inclusive.  Veteran  and  Indian  enrollees, 
who  were  served  by  separate  programs,  were,  of  course,  not  subject  to 
these  age  restrictions.  (See  Melvin,  Bruce  L.,  Rural  Youth  on  Relief, 
Research  Monograph  XI,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Social  Research,  Washington,  1937,  p.  53.)  The  original  age  range  of 
the  NYA,  16  to  25,  was  still  in  force  in  1940  for  the  student  work 
program.  The  out-of-school  work  program  was  limited  to  youth  be- 
tween 18  and  25,  with  certain  exemptions  due  to  defense  activities. 
(See  ch.  IX,) 

'^  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  designated  as  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment ;  no  mention  of  previous  relief  status  was  made.  However,  the 
plan  of  allotting  the  greater  share  of  the  enrollee's  monthly  wage  to 
needy  dependents  probably  Influenced  the  public-welfare  agencies,  which 
certified  CCC  applicants,  in  selecting  youth  from  families  on  relief  rolls. 

""  Indeed,  from  May  1935  to  June  1936,  selection  from  relief  families 
was  required.  In  the  latter  month  the  requirement  was  modified  to 
permit  selection  from  families  eligible  for  relief,  as  well  as  those 
actually  receiving  it. 

"  Priority  was  given  to  (a)  applicants  whose  dependents  were  actu- 
ally receiving  or  were  certified  as  eligible  to  receive  any  type  of  relief 
(including  work  relief)  or  other  public  aid,  (6)  applicants  with  de- 
pendents not  so  situated,  (c)  applicants  without  dependents  who  de- 
sired to  make  voluntary  allotments  for  the  support  of  needy  nonde- 
pendent  relatives.  (Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Standards  of 
Eligibility  and  Selection  for  Junior  Enrollees,  Washington,  Issues  after 
June  1937.) 

s*  See  Quarterly  Selection  Reports  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
In  April  1938  this  group  made  up  24  percent  of  all  the  juniors  accepted 
for  enrollment.  By  April  1940  the  percentage  had  risen  to  38  percent, 
and  by  October  1940  It  was  45  percent. 
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further  modified  to  bring  into  the  Corps  a  still  larger 
group  from  this  stratum  of  the  population.^" 

A  similar  trend  toward  selection  of  youth  from  non- 
relief  families  characterized  the  NYA  out-of-school 
work  program.  Through  1937  preference  was  given  to 
youth  from  families  on  relief  or  eligible  for  it.'"'  Cer- 
tification was  carried  out  by  local  relief  agencies.  Early 
in  1938  eligibility  was  extended  to  youth  from  families 
certified  as  eligible  for  relief,- families  in  need  of  relief, 
and  families  eligible  for  any  form  of  public  assistance.'*' 
Relief  agencies  could  thereafter  certify  youth  "for 
NYA  only.""  In  September  1939  the  program  was 
made  available  to  any  "youth  member  of  a  family 
whose  income  is  insufficient  to  provide  the  basic  needs 
of  all  members  of  the  family,  including  the  youth  mem- 
ber, regardless  of  whether  the  family  is  receiving  any 
form  of  public  assistance."  "  At  the  same  time  NYA 
made  more  extensive  arrangements  for  doing  its  own 
certification,  thus  avoiding  some  of  the  restrictive 
policies  of  the  local  relief  agencies." 

Changes  in  the  character  of  the  work. — The  general 
character  of  the  work  of  the  CCC  changed  less  than  the 
characteristics  of  its  enrollees.  The  original  purpose  of 
relieving  unemployment,  restoring  depleted  national 
resources,  and  conducting  a  program  of  public  works 
was  being  implemented  in  1940  as  in  1933  by  the  work 
of  youth  living  in  camps  where  they  were  engaging  in 
reforestation,  prevention  of  forest  fires,  floods,  and  soil 
erosion,  control  of  plant  pests  and  diseases,  and  the  like. 
However,  there  was  a  significant  change  in  the  content 
of  the  program  with  the  increasing  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion in  the  camps. 

The  first  camps  got  under  way  in  the  spring  of  1933 
without  special  provision  for  education,^^  but  after 
the  appointment  of  the  first  director  of  camp  education 
in  December  the  educational  content  of  the  program 
was  steadily  expanded.     Effort  was  made  to  supply 


^  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Standards  of  Eligibility  and  Selection 
for  Junior  Enrollees,  Revision  Effective  June  n,  19i0,  Washington. 
1940,  p.  3. 

"  For  a  considerable  period  employment  was  restricted  to  youth 
from  families  who  were  receiving  relief  or  WPA  employment.  The 
regulations  stated  that  90  percent  of  those  employed  had  to  be  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief.     See  WPA  Administrative  Orders  Nos.  46,  59,  60. 

"  WPA  Administrative  Order  No.  59. 

"  However,  in  localities  where  relief  was  limited  or  unavailable, 
local  relief  agencies  were  reluctant  to  investigate  and  certify  as 
eligible  tor  relief  families  to  whom  they  could  not  possibly  give  relief 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  This  excluded  from  certification  for  NYA 
youth  who  were  legally  eligible. 

"  National  Youth  Administration,  Preliminary  Mamuil  of  Employ- 
ment Procedure,  revised  January  15,  1940,  Washington,  1940,  ch.  I, 
pt.  I,  sec.  2,  p.  1.  The  same  statement  appears  in  the  NYA  Handhctok 
of  Procedures  dated  September  16,  1940. 

"  The  NYA  had  begun  to  do  its  own  certification  in  a  few  States 
before  July  1,  1939,  but  after  that  date  It  became  an  accepted  policy. 
By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1939-^0,  there  were  25  States  which  on  an 
average  did  from  85  to  100  percent  of  their  own  certification. 

"  See  Fechner,  Robert,  "The  Educational  Contribution  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,"  The  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  XIX  (May  1937),  305. 


educational  deficiencies  of  enrollees,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  a  ground- 
ing in  elementary  subjects.  Very  early  in  the  life  of 
the  Corps,  the  value  of  training  on  the  job  was  recog- 
nized and  officials  were  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  1936  with  special  responsibilities  for  project  train- 
ing. As  a  result  of  this  training  and  the  acquisition 
of  more  and  better  technical  equipment,  work  tech- 
niques improved  considerably.  The  training  value  of 
the  Corps  was  recognized  in  1937  when  the  program 
was  defined  by  Statute  as  a  means  of  providing  "em- 
ployment as  well  as  vocational  training."  **  In  con- 
nection with  the  vocational  aspects  ol  camp  education, 
increased  attention  was  given  to  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, but  there  were  many  obstacles  to  effective  work 
in  this  field. 

The  nature  of  the  NYA  program  has  undergone 
more  significant  changes  than  that  of  the  CCC.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  NYA  program  in  June  1935,  two 
types  of  projects  were  conducted — one  for  students  and 
one  for  out-of-school  youth — with  an  increasing  use 
of  available  funds  for  the  latter.*' 

The  student  phase  of  the  program  had  its  begin- 
ning before  the  establishment  of  the  NYA.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1934,  after  an  initial  exi^eriment  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  the  fall  of  1933,  the  FERA 
inaugurated  work  projects  in  a  number  of  colleges  to 
help  needy  students  continue  their  education.  This 
student-aid  program  was  continued  by  the  NYA  and 
expanded  to  permit  assistance  to  graduate  students  in 
colleges  and  to  elementary  and  high-school  pupils.  A 
shift  in  emphasis  from  the  objective  of  merely  keeping 
a  student  in  school  to  that  of  training  him  through  work 
as  well  as  through  formal  education  was  indicated  in 
the  change  of  the  name  of  the  program  from  Student 
Aid  to  Student  Work  Program.  The  quality  of  the 
student  work  projects  showed  marked  improvement  and 
there  was  increasing  recognition  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  training  received  from  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  NYA  out-of-school  program 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  four  types  of  activities: 
Community  development  and  recreation,  rural  youth 
development,  public-service  training,  and  research.** 
Through  such  activities  it  was  hoped  that  the  NYA 
could  encourage  the  extension  of  educational  and 
recreational  facilities  and  formulate  independent  proj- 
ects, creating  new  facilities  for  3'oung  persons  in  areas 


«  Public,  No.  163,  75th  Congress,  approved  June  28,  1937,  which  pro- 
longed the  life  of  the  Corps  three  years  and  defined  its  purposes  and 
program. 

"  See  ch.  IX. 

"  Apprenticeship  training  was  also  fostered  by  the  NYA  until  August 
16,  1937.  when  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training,  which 
had  been  provided  with  funds  by  the  NYA,  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.      (Public.  No.  308,  73th  Cong.) 
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where  they  were  needed.  In  December  1936,  the  first 
resident  centers  were  established  for  j'outh  in  sparsely 
populated  areas  who  could  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
program  only  by  living  together  in  a  center  where  they 
could  be  provided  with  work  and  instruction  on  special 
projects.  Later,  the  development  of  workshops  and 
other  production  projects  received  increased  emphasis, 
to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  recreational  proj- 
ects. Clerical  projects  at  all  times  accounted  for  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  total  volume  of  employ- 
ment." 

Construction  projects  received  more  emphasis  in  the 
later  years  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
Along  with  the  development  of  the  out-of-school 
projects,  a  program  to  establish  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  job-training,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment services  for  youth  was  fostered.^"  Under  the  Ap 
propriation  Act  for  1941  the  NYA  was  prevented  from 
engaging  in  placement  activities,  but  it  continued  to 
make  industrial  and  occupational  information  studies 
and  to  provide  consultation  services  for  young  people 
regarding  training  and  job  opportunities.  Increasing 
cognizance  was  taken  of  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of 
the  project  workers. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  out-of-school 
work  program,  considerable  change  took  place  in  the 
wage  structure.  At  first,  the  wage  scale  used  by  the 
WPA  was  applied  to  youth  employment ;  young  people 
worked  one-third  the  time  and  received  one-third  the 
security  wage  of  WPA  workers.  This  pattern  was 
simplified  by  degrees  "  until  June  1940  only  two  wage 
rates  for  youth  workers  were  in  use ;  the  Class  A  wage 
for  junior  foremen  and  crew  leaders,  and  the  Class  B 
wage  (lower  than  the  Class  A  wage  by  $6  per  month) 
for  all  other  youth  workers. 

Social  Insurances 

All  social-insurance  measures  developed  in  1930-40 
differed  from  other  governmental  provisions  for  the 
economically  insecure  population  in  that  persons  eligi- 
ble to  receive  benefits  could  do  so  without  having  to 
undergo  an  individual  test  of  need.     So  long  as  the 


"  19.9  percent  of  the  total  employment  was  on  clerical  projects  in 
March  1939,  22.3  percent  in  March  1940,  and  19.8  percent  in  August 
1940.  (ITorft  Relief  and  Relief  Jor  Fiscal  Tear  ISiO,  Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 76th  Con?.,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  1939  (subsequently  re- 
ferred to  as  TTorfc  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19i0),  table  A,  p. 
158 ;  and  monthly  statistical  tables  of  the  Division  of  Finance  and 
Statistics,  National  Touth  Administration.) 

"  By  June  1940,  Junior  placement  services  promoted  by  the  NYA  were 
operated  in  connection  with  State  employment  services  in  198  cities  in 
41  States. 

"  First  by  reducing  the  number  of  urbanization  groups  In  the  wage 
scale  from  5  to  2  (WPA  Administrative  Order  No.  46,  August  21,  1936)  ; 
later  by  dropping  out  the  occupational  categories  and  paying  a  Class  A 
and  CHass  B  wage,  the  former  ?3  higher  than  the  latter  (NYA  Admin- 
istrative Order,  No.  2,  July  13,  1939.) 


other  conditions  of  eligibility  were  fulfilled,  the  appli- 
cant could  continue  to  draw  his  benefit  as  a  right  for 
the  period  of  time  stated  in  the  law.  All  of  the  social- 
insurance  programs  had  another  common  characteristic 
in  that  the  amount  of  benefits  provided  was  related  in 
some  way  to  the  beneficiary's  past  earnings.  However, 
the  differences  between  these  programs  were  such  as  to 
require  separate  treatment  in  this  section. 

Old-age  insurance. — Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  the  amount  of  benefits  provided  for  eligible 
workers  in  covered  employment '-  on  reaching  the  age 
of  65  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
total  life  earnings  in  covered  employment,  with  mini- 
mum and  maximum  monthly  benefits.  Lump-sum 
payments  were  also  made  to  the  estates  of  workers  who 
died  before  reaching  the  qualifying  age  or  to  workers 
who  survived  that  age  for  too  short  a  period  of  time 
to  draw  monthly  benefits  roughly  equal  to  the  wage 
taxes  they  had  paid.°^  The  costs  of  the  program  were 
to  be  provided  by  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  levied  on 
workers  and  employers  in  the  covered  industries. 
Annual  appropriations  were  to  be  made  to  an  old-age 
reserve  account  of  an  amount  sufficient  on  an  actuarial 
basis  to  provide  the  benefits." 

The  1935  Social  Security  Act  had  thus  set  up  an 
old-age  insurance  system  whose  main  characteristics 
included  many  of  those  found  in  private  insurance 
company  plans,  such  as  strict  actuarial  relationship 
between  contributions  and  benefits.  Radical  changes 
were  made  in  this  program  by  the  amending  act  of 
1939,  the  groundwork  for  which  was  laid  by  the  study 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The 
insurance  system  resulting  from  these  amendments, 
while  not  abandoning  the  proportionality  principle, 
applied  the  social,  as  against  the  private,  insurance 
method  by  adjusting  benefits  in  the  light  of  social 
adequacy.  Relatively  greater  benefits  were  provided 
for  those  who  had  earned  low  wages  or  were  already 
in  the  higher  age  classes  when  the  system  began 
operating."  Allowances  for  aged  wives  and  young 
dependent  children  of  beneficiaries  were  provided. 
Furthermore,  the  risk  against  which  protection  was 


^  For  a  list  of  the  excluded  employments,  see  column  5  of  Appendix  7. 

^  See  ibid,  column  6,  for  the  precise  amount  and  conditions  of  these 
payments. 

"  Although  not  specifically  stated  In  the  act,  it  was  intended  that  the 
reserve  should  be  built  up  to  a  capital  sum  the  interest  on  which,  to- 
gether with  the  yield  of  the  taxes  at  the  full  rate,  would  suffice  to  meet 
the  annual  benefit  costs  once  the  scheme  had  been  in  operation  for  a  full 
generation.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
subsidy  from  general  taxes. 

^  Tliis  was  made  possible  by  modifying  the  benefit  formula.  Benefits 
were  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  monthly  wages  from  covered  em- 
ployment instead  of  total  earnings,  thus  favoring  workers  with  even  short 
periods  of  coverage  if  their  employment  had  been  more  or  less  continuous. 
See  column  6  and  footnote  9  of  .\ppendix  7  for  details  of  the  benefit 
formula. 
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offered  was  widened  by  the  ])rovision  of  monthly  bene- 
fits to  survivors/^  Thus  the  former  system  of  com- 
pulsory individual  savings  was  converted  into  a 
social-insurance  system  which  emphasized  the  protec- 
tion of  the  family  as  against  the  individual. 

Benefit  eligibility  conditions  underwent  important 
modifications,  in  part  to  make  possible  advancing  the 
date  of  first  monthly  benefit  payments  from  January 
1942  to  January  1940.  The  amending  act  also  made 
certain  changes  in  the  coverage  of  tlie  program  tend- 
ing to  bring  more  workers  within  the  scope,  but 
these  involved  no  fundamental  change  in  principle." 
Finally,  the  amending  act  involved  changes  in  the 
method  of  financing  which  may  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. This  act  indicated  that  a  much  more 
modest  reserve  was  contemplated  ^^  and  made  no  direct 
provision  against  the  time  when  the  current  yield  from 
wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  at  their  maximum  level  should 
fall  short  of  the  annual  sum  needed  for  the  jjayment  of 
benefits. 

In  contrast  to  the  drastic  revision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  railroad  retirement  legislation  under- 
went less  fundamental  changes  during  the  years  1935- 
40.  The  railroad  retirement  legislation  of  1935  pro- 
vided not  only  old-age  annuities  but  also  disability 
annuities  and  a  measure  of  survivors'  protection  by 
permitting  a  retiring  worker  to  choose  a  reduced 
annuity  during  his  own  life  in  order  to  provide  a  life 
annuity  for  his  widow.  In  1937  the  amending  act 
added  a  new  class  of  beneficiaries  by  providing  monthly 
payments  to  former  pensioners  of  railroads ;  it  also  sub- 
stituted lump-sum  death  payments  for  the  death-benefit 
annuities  payable  for  a  period  of  12  months  to  sur- 
vivors of  railroad  workers.  The  benefit  formula  of  the 
railroad  retirement  legislation  resulted  in  old-age 
annuities  considerably  higher  on  the  average  than  those 
available  under  the  Social  Security  Act.^^  An  im- 
portant change  occurred,  however,  in  the  method  of 
financing  railroad  retirement  benefits.  While  under 
the  1935  legislation  the  necessary  funds  were  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  regardless  of  the  revenues  from  the 
Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  that  year,""  the  Railroad  Eetire- 
ment  Act  of  1937  established  a  special  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  in  the  Treasury,  and  Congressional 
appropriations  to  the  account  were  intended  to  cor- 


'*  In  the  1935  act  this  risk  had  been  provided  against  only  through 
lump-sum  payments  which,  especially  in  the  early  years  during  which 
the  act  operated,  were  obviously  inadequate. 

Tor  the  differences  in  coverage  of  the  two  acts  see  column  5  of 
Appendix  8. 

■«  See  ch.  IV. 

"^  For  details  of  the  benefit  formula,  see  ch.  IV  and  Appendix  8; 
average  benefits  and  distribution  of  benefit  payments  by  $10  intervals 
are  sliown  in  tal)Ie  34.  ch.  VII. 

«°  In  June  1936.  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  enjoined  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  from  collect- 
ing the  taxes  imposed  by  tiiis  act ;  ct.  Appendix  8  and  ch.  XIII. 


respond  roughly  to  the  taxes  collected  under  the 
Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1937."  Like  old-age  insurance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  the  railroad 
retirement  system  of  1937  was  set  up  on  a  reserve  basis, 
i.  e.,  annual  appropriations  were  to  cover  benefit 
payments  and  investments  in  a  reserve  fund. 

Unemployment  coTnpensation. — The  development  of 
unemploj'ment  compensation  after  the  passage  of  the 
Wisconsin  unemployment  insurance  law  in  1932  was 
characterized  by  considerable  disagreement  regarding 
its  major  purpose."-  Unemployment  insurance  plans 
abroad,  which  antedate  action  in  this  country,  were 
designed  for  the  payment  of  benefits  for  short-term 
unemployment  of  workers  who  were  normally  active 
members  of  the  labor  market.  Under  the  Wisconsin 
plan,  stabilization  of  employment  was  made  a  major 
purpose  of  unemployment  compensation  through  the 
use  of  incentive  taxation.  Largely  because  this  first 
State  plan  did  so,  most  of  the  State  laws  in  the  United 
States  provided  both  for  the  payment  of  benefits  and 
the  regularization  of  employment.  The  latter  objec- 
tive was  implemented  by  varying  the  employer's  pay- 
roll tax  in  accordance  with  his  experience  in  stabilizing 
employment,  hence  the  term  "experience  rating,"  earlier 
known  also  as  "merit  rating."  Although  there  was  a 
slight  trend  away  from  experience  rating  in  the  legisla- 
tive year  of  1941,  the  majority  of  amendments  affecting 
the  tax  provisions  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  were  concerned  with  the  type  and  admin- 
istration of  plans  for  variable  contributions. 

Because  the  dual-purpose  systems  of  unemployment 
compensation  related  the  worker's  eligibility  and  the 
amount  and  duration  of  his  benefits  to  his  previous 
earnings  and  also  related  the  employer's  taxes  to  his 
previous  pay-roll  experience,  they  required  elaborate 
record-keeping  and  complex  administrative  operations. 
A  considerable  effort  was  made  to  simplify  record- 
keeping and  administration. 

Between  1937  and  1941,  all  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  were  amended,  some  of  them 
several  times.  The  amendments,  however,  did  not  pro- 
duce significant  changes  either  in  the  extent  of  cover- 
age, the  method  of  financing,  or  the  amount  of  benefits 
payable.  The  basic  features  of  the  original  laws 
characterized  the  later  laws :  exclusion  of  certain  occu- 
pational groups,  such  as  agricultural  labor  and  domestic 
service ;  direct  relation  between  a  worker's  benefit  rights 
and  his  previous  earnings  or  length  of  emploj'ment 
(thus  incorporating  the  actuarial  concepts  of  private, 
as  opposed  to  social,  insurance)  ;  and  general  reliance 


«'  Subch.  B,  ch.  9  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  For  more  details  of 
railroad  retirement  financing  under  the  l!i37  legislation,  see  ch.  IV. 

"  For  a  detailed  treatment  and  analysis  of  the  origins  and  development 
of  unemployment  insurance  in  the  United  States,  see  Malisoff,  op.  cit. 
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upon  payroll  taxes  as  the  method  of  financino;.  Very 
frequently  amendments  to  State  laM's  were  guided  by 
the  administrative  considerations  indicated  above,  and 
it  was  thus  impossible  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  administrative  implications  of  a  given  amendment 
and  its  effects  on  benefit  liberality.^^ 

There  were  several  important  developments  in  the 
modification  of  the  benefit  formula  during  the  years 
1935-40.  Changes  in  the  eligibility  requirements 
showed  a  trend  av.ay  from  a  mininuun  number  of 
weeks  of  work  and  toward  a  minimum  amount  of 
earnings  in  some  specified  period.  The  determination 
of  the  benefit  amovmt  came  to  be  less  directly  related 
to  previous  full-time  weekly  earnings  and  increasingly 
determined  as  a  fraction  of  total  wages  earned  in  some 
specified  calendar  quarter.  To  an  increasing  degree 
minimum  benefit  amounts  were  written  into  the  laws. 
Whereas  the  original  laws  related  tli£  duration  of 
benefits  to  the  individual's  previous  employment  or 
earnings  record,  in  later  years  there  was  a  tendency 
to  provide  a  flat  duration  for  all  eligible  workers. 
These  changes  did  not  substantiall}'  alter  the  original 
intention  of  the  benefit  formulas — the  provision  of 
weekly  benefits  equivalent  to  about  one-half  of  normal 
weekly  full-time  earnings. 

The  character  of  unemploj'ment  insurance  for  rail- 
road workers  provided  by  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  of  1938  differed  from  the  State  systems 
of  unemployment  compensation  in  that  it  paid  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  days  rather  than  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment, computed  benefit  amounts  by  annual  earnings 
categories,  and  provided  for  a  flat  duration  of  benefit. 
This  system  did  not  change  significantly  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1938,  for  the  amending  act  of 
October  1940  liberalized  benefits  but  made  no  change  in 
the  principles  of  computing  them. 

Special  Public  Assistance 

The  period  1930-40  witnessed  great  expansion  of  the 
special  types  of  aid  known  variously  as  pensions  or 
public- assistance  measures.  The  programs  outlined 
under  titles  I,  IV,  and  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
differed  from  the  State  and  local  services  which  pre- 
ceded them  in  both  the  eligibility  requirements  for  as- 
sistance and  the  conditions  under  which  assistance  was 
given." 


Federal  standards  relating  to  eligibility  for  special 
assistance  encouraged  the  States  toward  greater  liber- 
ality in  regard  to  age  requirements.  Most  of  the  States 
lowered  the  mininuun  age  for  old-age  assistance,  raised 
the  maximum  age  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
liberalized  the  age  requirements  with  respect  to  aid  to 
the  blind.''^ 

The  Social  Security  Act  also  stimulated  liberality 
with  respect  to  residence  and  citizenship.  In  the  pro- 
grams of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  required  number  of  years 
of  residence  prior  to  application  for  aid.'^  The  same 
tendency  occurred  in  programs  of  aid  to  dependent 
children."  Furthermore,  State  plans  increased  the 
number  of  relatives  of  second-  or  third-degree  rela- 
tionship with  whom  dependent  children  might  live  and 


"^  See  Social  Security  Board,  Simplification  of  the  Benefit  Formula  in 
State  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws,  Wasbinston,  1939,  passim. 

••  According  to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
"the  public-assistance  program  outlined  by  the  act  represents  •  •  • 
more  than  a  mere  extension  of  existing  State  services.  It  is  based  on  a 
more  definite  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  needy  individual  to  assist- 
ance from  his  Government  than  that  in  which  the  older  poor-relief 
programs  were  grounded.  It  implies  a  new  conception  of  the  value  to 
the  community,  as  TPell  as  to  the  individual,  of  a  broadly  conceived 
public-welfare  program,  national  in  scope  but  varying  from  State  to  State 


according  to  local  needs  and  desires."  (First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  19S6,  Washington,  1937, 
pp.  2.1-26.) 

"^Almost  half  of  the  old-age  assistance  laws  in  effect  prior  to  193.5  set 
70  years  as  the  minimum  age.  By  1940  all  States  had  reduced  this 
minimum  to  65.  (The  Social  Security  Act  stipulated  that,  after  .January 
1.  1940,  the  Social  Security  Board  should  not  approve  any  old-age 
assistance  plan  which  imposed  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  an  age  require- 
ment of  more  than  65  years.) 

In  1934  over  one-fourth  of  the  States  with  mothers'  pension  laws 
granted  aid  to  children  under  14  or  15  years.  By  1940,  of  the  42  States 
with  approved  aid-to-depeudent-children  plans,  21  States  had  aa  age 
limit  of  16,  1  State  had  an  age  limit  of  17  years,  while  16  States  set  IS 
years  if  the  child  was  regularly  attending  school.  Three  additional 
States  and  Hawaii  granted  aid  to  children  up  to  IS  but  did  not  stipulate 
that  the  child  must  be  regularly  attending  school. 

In  1934  the  ma.iority  of  the  blind  laws  In  operation  established  a 
minimum  age  which  was  commonly  18  or  21  (2  States  had  a  40-year 
minimum  and  a  60-year  minimum,  respectively).  In  1940,  of  the  43 
States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  almost  one- 
third  had  no  asfe  requirements ;  of  the  remainder  none  stipulated  a 
minimum  age  of  more  than  21  years. 

"  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  over  two-thirds 
of  the  States  having  old-age  assistance  laws  on  their  statute  books  im- 
posed a  State  residence  requirement  of  15  years  or  more.  The  Social 
Security  Act  stipulated  that  the  Board  should  not  approve  any  plan  for 
assistance  to  the  aged  or  the  blind  which  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  a  residence  requirement  which  e.tcluded  any  resident  of  the 
State  who  had  resided  therein  5  years  during  the  9  immediately  preced- 
ing application  for  assistance  and  had  resided  therein  continuously  for 
1  year  immediately  preceding  application.  By  1940,  six  States  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  only  1  year's  residence  immediately  preced- 
ing application  for  old-age  assistance  and  one  State  required  but  6 
months. 

In  1934,  over  two-thirds  of  the  blind  statutes  provided  for  a  State 
residence  requirement  of  5  or  10  years.  In  1940,  nine  States  had  resi- 
dence requirements  more  liberal  than  tho.se  of  the  Federal  Act  which  are 
the  same  as  the  Federal  requirements  in  regard  to  old-age  assistance 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Some  States  had  liberalized  their 
residence  requirements  by  accepting  as  an  alternative  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  of  residence  the  loss  of  eyesight  while  a  resident  of  the 
State. 

"The  Social  Security  Act  provided  that  the  Social  Security  Board 
should  not  approve  any  plan  "which  imposes  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  aid  to  dei)endent  children,  a  residence  requirement  which  denies  aid 
with  respect  to  any  child  residing  in  the  State  (1)  who  has  resided  in  the 
State  for  1  year  immediately  preceding  the  application  for  such  aid. 
or  (2)  who  was  born  within  the  State  within  1  year  immediately 
preceding  the  application,  if  its  mother  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  birth"  (title  IV,  sec.  402  (b)).  In 
1934  approximately  three-fifths  of  the  States  with  mothers'  pension 
laws  required  from  1  to  5  years'  State  residence.  By  1940,  40  States 
with  approved  aid  to-dependent-children  plans  had  accepted  substan- 
tially the  Federal  definition  of  residence,  while  2  had  no  residence 
requirements  at  all. 
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still  qualify  for  aid.  In  the  administration  of  all  three 
assistances  there  was  a  tendency  to  liberalize  citizenship 
requirements. 

Less  liberality  with  regard  to  the  resources  which  an 
applicant  might  possess  and  still  qualify  for  a  grant 
niarl^ed  the  administration  of  the  special  assistances 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  decade.  A  gradual  in- 
crease was  discernible  in  the  number  of  State  plans 
which  had  some  limitation  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty owned  by  applicants.  The  most  common  limita- 
tion— that  applicants  might  not  have  disposed  of 
property  or  income  in  order  to  qualify  for  assistance — 
became  a  part  of  many  State  plans,  particularly  those 
for  aid  to  the  aged  and  the  blind.  A  similar  tightening 
of  restrictions  was  clear  in  regard  to  relatives'  responsi- 
bility for  needy  persons.  Following  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  there  was  a  general  relaxation  in 
provisions  for  such  responsibility  which  had  appeared 
in  former  State  laws,  but  in  later  years  stricter  pro- 
visions were  made  in  many  State  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  character  requirements  for  special 
assistance  were  made  by  fewer  States  after  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  requirements  ap- 
peared less  frequently  in  State  plans  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  than  in  the  mothers'  aid  laws  enacted 
prior  to  1935,  and  there  was  some  liberalization  of  char- 
acter provisions  in  the  old-age  assistance  laws.*'  But 
there  was  a  tendency  in  State  plans  for  aid  to  the 
blind  to  deny  aid  to  blind  applicants  who  solicited 
alms. 

It  may  be  generally  said  that  the  conditions  under 
which  special  assistance  was  given  after  the  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  showed  marked  improvement. 
A  very  important  stipulation  of  the  act  was  that  pro- 
grams must  "be  in  effect  in  all  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State,  and,  if  administered  by  them,  be  mandatory 
upon  them."  «^  Hence,  while  in  1934  approximately  half 
of  the  State  public-assistance  laws  simply  permitted 
the  counties,  with  or  without  financial  help  from  the 
State,  to  give  aid  if  they  so  desired,  by  1940  all  States 
with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  had 
State-wide  operation  of  programs. 

Provisions  for  keeping  assistance  records  confidential 
were  lacking  in  most  State  legislation  prior  to  1930,'° 


"  For  character  disqualiflcations  in  19-)0,  see  ch.  IV. 

•Title  I,  sec.  2-a  (1),  Utle  IV,  sec.  402-a  (1),  and  title  X.  sec. 
1002-a  (1). 

"  In  some  States  the  basic  statutes  made  specific  provisions  for  access 
to  public-assistance  records.  In  Nevada  the  record  of  the  blind  appli- 
cant's plaim  for  aid  was  open  to  public  inspection.  (Nevada  Compiled 
Ij.iws  of  1929.  sec.  2316.)  Likewise  in  New  Ilampshire  the  list  of  claims 
for  blind  assistance  was  filed  in  the  order  of  their  reception  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  and  open  to  public  examination.  (Public  Laws, 
1026.  ch.  115,  sec.  11.) 

The  mothers'  aid  statute  In  California  stated  that  the  county  "books" 
of  information  on  clients  must  be  open  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  or 


but  the  Social  Security  Board  emphasized  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  records,  and  encouraged  States  to 
keep  records  confidential.  This  administrative  action 
was  made  law  by  the  1939  amendments  to  the  act 
effective  July  1,  1941,  which  stipulated  that  State 
agencies  must  provide  safeguards  to  restrict  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  information  concerning  recipients  and 
applicants  to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the 
administration  of  assistance. 

Few  of  the  special  assistance  laws  operating  in 
1930  made  provision  against  arbitrary  administrative 
action.  Hearings  conducted  by  administrative  agen- 
cies were  infrequent ;  the  only  opportunity  for  remedy- 
ing real  or  imaginary  discrimination  (and  this  was  not 
possible  in  all  States)  was  through  appeals  to  the 
courts.''  The  Social  Security  Act  provided  that,  as  a 
condition  of  approval  of  any  State   plan,  the   State 


to  any  person  appointed  by  them  to  examine  the  same  or  to  any  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  or  to  any  clerk  or  officer  thereof  duly  authorized 
to  make  an  examination. 

The  New  Hampshire  old-age  assistance  law  of  1931  provided  that  "all 
records,  papers,  and  other  documents  pertaining  in  any  way  to  such 
assistance  shall  be  maintained  in  a  suitable  and  proper  manner  by  said 
commissioners  who  shall  retain  the  same  in  their  custody,  and  which  may 
be  opened  to  inspection  by  any  person  interested  at  any  time."  (New 
Hampshire  Acts  of  1931,  ch.  165.)  According  to  the  West  Virginia  law 
of  1931  all  records,  accounts,  and  order  books  pertaining  to  old-age 
assistance  were  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  and  were  open  to 
inspection  during  olBce  hours  by  any  citizen  or  taxpayer  of  the  county. 
(West  Virginia  Acts  of  1931,  ch.  32,  sec.  9.) 

"  irifico?tsin"s  blind  assistance  law  provided  that  appeal  from  denial 
of  assistance  could  be  taken  to  the  county  court,  while  in  California  an 
appeal  could  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  a  hearing. 
(Laws  of  Wisconsin,  ch.  47,  sec.  47.09,  and  General  Laws  of  California. 
1931,  act  775,  ch.  8S2,  sec.  5.) 

Six  of  the  old-age  assistance  statutes  in  effect  in  1931  made  some 
attempt  to  protect  the  citizen  from  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  local 
or  State  relief  agencies.  In  California  appeal  was  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  and  in  Idaho  an  applicant  could  request  a  hear- 
ing before  the  local  county  attorney  and  county  commissioners.  (Cali- 
fornia Acts  of  1929,  ch.  530,  sec.  14,  and  Idaho  Acts  of  1931.  ch.  16. 
sec.  8.)  The  Nevada  statute  included  provision  for  an  appeal  to  the 
district  court  and  in  Neio  Jersey  an  aggrieved  person  could  appeal  to  the 
State  old-age  relief  division.  (Nevada  Acts  of  1925,  ch.  121,  sec.  22,  and 
New  Jersey  Acts  of  1931,  ch.  219,  sec.  17.)  Appeal  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  was  permitted,  and  in  West  Virginia  the  aged  appli- 
cant or  recipient  could  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county.  (New  York  Consolidated 
Lviws  1930,  ch.  49%,  sec.  124-h,  and  West  Virginia  Acts  of  1931.  ch.  32, 
sec.  6.) 

The  mothers'  pension  statutes  of  six  States  made  some  provision  for 
appeals  from  determination  of  administrative  agencies,  and  two  speclh- 
cally  denied  any  appeal  to  the  courts.  Nevada's  law  permitted  an  ap- 
peal to  the  district  court  if  an  allowance  was  denied  or  modified.  (Laws 
of  Nevada.  1921.  ch.  107,  sec.  5).  In  California  the  appeal  was  directly 
to  the  State  Board  of  Control,  and  in  Maine  if  no  action  was  taken  on 
an  application  within  10  days  the  State  Board  would,  upon  re'iuest, 
make  an  investigation  and  determination  on  the  application.  (Political 
,Code  of  California,  1031,  vol.  1,  sec.  2283,  and  Laws  of  Maine,  1917,  ch. 
222,  sec.  8.)  The  North  Dakota  law  permitted  an  interestpd  person  to 
appeal  to  the  district  court  in  behalf  of  an  applitant,  while  in  both 
Minnesota  and  Montana,  applicants  whose  claim  for  aid  was  questioned 
by  a  taxpayer,  could  appeal  from  any  decision  rendered  on  the  basis 
of  the  taxpayer's  petition  that  the  applicant's  need  for  aid  did  not 
exist.  (Laws  of  North  Dakota,  1923,  ch.  156,  sec.  6  ;  Laws  of  Minnesota, 
1917,  ch.  223,  sec.  7;  Laws  of  Montana,  1921.  17th  Session,  ch.  257, 
sec.  1  (11).)  The  Texas  and  Virginia  statutes  specifically  prohibited 
appeals.  (General  Laws  of  Texas,  1917,  ch.  120,  sec.  7.  and  Virginia 
Acts  of  Assembly,  1918,  ch.  80,  sec.  4.) 
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agency  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing 
before  a  State  agency  for  individuals  whose  claims 
have  been  denied. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  change  in  the  conditions 
under  which  special  assistance  was  given  after  1935 — 
at  least  from  the  recipient's  point  of  view — was  that 
all  payments  were  made  in  cash.  Prior  to  that  time, 
provisions  for  cash  payments  were  more  common  in 
assistances  than  in  general  relief,  but  some  States  per- 
mitted assistance  paj'ment  in  cash  or  its  equivalent." 
However,  the  Social  Security  Act  made  cash  payments 
mandatory  upon  all  States  receiving  grants  in  aid,  and 
consequently  the  advantages  of  such  payments  "  were 
made  possible  for  recipients. 

Special  Programs  for  the  Agricultural  Population 

Special  measures  for  needy  rural  families  were 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Eelief  Admin- 
istration in  April  1934  through  two  programs — one 
for  rural  rehabilitation  and  the  other  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  needy  families.  These  programs  were  carried 
on  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  after  July  1, 
1935,  and  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  after 
September  1,  1937,  although  no  new  resettlement 
projects  were  begun  after  the  latter  date. 

The  resettlement  program  involved  the  purchase  of 
land  and  other  measures  for  resettling  persons  living 
on  submarginal  land  or  in  stranded  communities. 
Largely  experimental  in  character  and  primarily  a 
service  program,  it  is  not  included  in  this  study.'* 


"  Tlie  Colorado  mothers'  aid  law  specified  that  the  applicant  should 
be  paid  "the  amount  so  specified,  or  when  so  ordered  by  the  court,  its 
equivalent  in  supplies,  nursing,  medical,  or  other  assistance.  •  •  •" 
(Session  Laws  of  Colorado,  1923,  ch.  77,  sec.  7-a.)  In  Connecticut  the 
mothers'  aid  statute  provided  that  "the  manner  and  time  of  extending 
such  aid  whether  the  same  shall  be  in  cash  or  by  furnishing  necessary 
merchandise  as  may  be  of  advantage  in  any  case,  shall  be  determined  by 
said  agent.  •  •  •■'  (Public  Acts,  Connecticut,  1919,  ch.  223,  sec.  3.) 
In  Delatcare  the  Mothers'  Pension  Commission  could,  at  Its  discretion, 
"vary  the  terms  of  such  payments  by  directing  the  furnishing  of  food, 
clothing  or  supplies,  instead  of  the  payment  of  money.  *  •  •"  (Laws 
of  Delaware,  1921,  ch.  183,  3701  A,  sec.  11-A.)  Liliewise  in  Kansas  and 
Maine  the  local  authority  could  order  the  mothers'  aid  to  be  given  in 
supplies  instead  of  money.  (Laws  of  Kansas,  1921,  ch.  153,  sec.  1,  and 
Laws  of  Maine,  1917,  ch.  222,  sec.  3.) 

The  New  Jersey  old-age  assistance  law  indicated  that  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  payment  and  the  manner  of  providing  it  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  county  welfare  board  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  division  of  old-age  assistance  (New  Jersey  Acts  of  1931, 
ch.  219,  sec.  6.)  Similarly  in  New  Torlt,  the  type  of  old-age  assistance 
granted  was  deteimined  by  the  public-welfare  official.  "Whenever  prac- 
ticable, relief  may  be  granted  in  the  form  of  cash  or  a  checli."  (New 
York  Consolidated  Laws.  1930,  ch.  49>,^,  sec.  124.)  In  West  Virginia  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  relief  grant  and  the  manner  of  providing  it 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  county  court  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  each  case.  (West  Virginia  Acts  of  1931,  ch.  32, 
sec.  5.) 

'=  See  ch.  VIII. 

"Had  all  of  the  193  plans  for  rural  resettlement  approved  for  study 
been  carried  into  effect,  they  would  have  provided  homes  for  24,000 
families,  and  incurred  expenditures  amounting  to  $95,000,000.  (First 
Annual  Report.  Resettlement  Administration.  Washington,  1936,  p.  35.) 
In  addition,  four  major  suburban  resettlement  projects  were  contem- 
plated to  provide  3,000  to  5,000   families  with  low-rental   homes  at  a 


The  rural-rehabilitation  progi-am  of  the  FERA  was 
begun  with  loans  to  enable  needy  farm  families  to 
purchase  farm  equipment,  seed,  and  livestock.  Orig- 
inally an  outgrowth  of,  and  even  an  alternative  to, 
direct  relief  or  work  relief  for  the  needy  agricultural 
population,  these  loans  (known  as  "standard  loans" 
after  February  15,  1937)  became  only  one  of  several 
types  of  loans  for  needy  farm  families.  In  April  1936 
emergency  loans  were  made  available  to  farm  families 
in  the  drought  areas  to  purchase  food  and  feed  and  to 
finance  farm  operations."  These  emergency  loans  were 
restricted  to  persons  previously  obtaining  a  major  por- 
tion of  their  livelihood  from  farming  who  had  applica- 
tions pending  for  standard  loans  or  who  were  or  had 
been  receiving  subsistence  grants,  to  be  described 
shortly.  Supplemental  loans  were  developed  in  1938 
for  both  standard  and  emergency  loan  clients  whose 
needs  exceeded  the  original  loans  and  whose  farm  and 
home  management  plans  showed  sufficient  income  to 
repay  increased  indebtedness.'"  In  addition  to  these 
standard,  emergency,  and  supplementary  loans  to 
families,  loans  for  community  and  cooperative  services 
were  developed  in  1936  for  groups  of  low-income 
farmers  and  persons  who  were  already  rural-rehabilita- 
tion clients."  The  loan  program  in  general  was 
characterized  in  1935-40  by  an  increasingly  rigorous 
selection  of  clients  who  were  judged  good  risks. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  rural-rehabilitation 
program  had  been  set  up  on  a  loan  basis  (November 
1935) ,  a  system  of  direct  grants  was  introduced.  These 
grants  were  intended  originally  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  needy  farm  families  who  were  judged  by 
local  advisory  committees  to  be  potential  rehabilitation 
cases  but,  for  one  reason  or  other,  were  unable  to  secure 
assistance  from  any  other  source.  Subsequently  the 
limitation  of  these  grants  to  potential  rehabilitation 
cases  was  relaxed,  and  grants  became  available  to  "fam- 
ilies who  needed  assistance  for  only  a  short  time  because 
of  some  catastrophe  and  who  were  soon  able  once  more 
to  go  their  independent  way,  and  to  families  who  never 
could  be  considered  rehabilitation  clients  because  of 
their  economic  or  health  situation  but  who,  because  they 
gained  the  greater  portion  of  their  livelihood  from 
agriculture,  were  the  responsibility  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  and  who  would  have  been  the  objects 


cost  of  around  $35,000,000.  (Ibid.,  pp.  43-48.)  In  1939,  about  14,000 
families  were  residing  on  rural-resettlement  projects,  while  three  subur- 
ban projects  provided  homes  for  2,129  families.  (Report  o}  the  Admin- 
istrator 0]  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  1939,  Washington,  pp.  18, 
22.) 

'»  These  emergency  loans  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  special  feed 
and  seed  loans  made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

"Farm  Security  Administration,  Standard  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Loans,  Criteria  and  County  Offlce  Routine,  FSA  Instruction  731.1,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1938,  Washington,  1938,  sheet  7. 

"First  Annual  Report,  Resettlement  Administration,  pp.   14-15. 
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of  much  suffering  without  some  public  aid." '"  After 
October  1938,  liowever,  grants  could  be  made  only  in 
open  rural  areas  where  the  aduiiiiistrator  declared  an 
emergency  to  exi.st.  This  program  tlitfered  in  no  essen- 
tial from  general  relief  except  that  it  was  directly  ail- 
ministered  and  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  that,  uccortling  to  the  Emergency  IJelief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1939,  emj^loyable  recipients  of  grants 
might  he  n'(piiro(l  to  perfor'm  work  on  useful  public 
projects.  Federal  and  non-Federal. 

Various  special  services  were  developed  in  addition 
to  the  loan  and  grant  programs  per  se.  None  was 
more  significant  than  the  farm-and-home-management 
plans  Avhich  were  carefully  woi-ked  out  by  the  indi- 
vidual farm  family  in  consultation  with  the  county 
supervisor  and  the  home-management  specialist. 

The  farm  debt  adjustment  service  made  it  possible 
for  local  committees  to  bring  together  distressed  farm 
debtors  and  their  creditoi's  to  work  out  solutions  to  pre- 
vent foreclosure,  bankruptcy,  and  destitution  by  scaling 
down  debts  or  revising  terms  and  interest  rates,  or 
both."  This  program  was  purely  on  a  service  basis. 
It  attempted  to  help  individuals  work  out  their  finan- 
cial problems  through  mutual  consent,  not  by  providing 
grants  or  loans.  Instituted  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration in  October  1933,  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Resettlement  Administration  on  Sei^tember  1, 1935,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Since  families  in  good  health  are  better  credit  risks 
than  those  with  serious  health  problems,  a  medical-care 
program  for  rehabilitation-loan  families  was  under- 
taken in  January  1936  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration and  carried  on  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  In  some  States  dental  care  was  also 
made  available  under  these  locally  developed  plans. 
The  year  1939  gave  increasing  evidence  of  the  concern 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  with  the  health 
of  loan  clients.  Surveys  of  health  conditions  were  un- 
dertaken, and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  a  program 
of  environmental  sanitation  was  inaugurated  for 
selected  rehabilitation  families. 

Special  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  increasingly 
numerous  migrant  agricultural  population  was  made 
by  the  institution  of  migrant  camps.  These  camps 
made  available  shelter  and  subsequently,  in  certain 
areas,  medical  care.'"  In  addition,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  provided  limited  cash  and  commodity 
grants  to  migrants  in  acute  need." 


■"Ihid.,  p.   11. 

"/bid.,  pp.   12-14. 

"  See  ch.  IV. 

"  Work  Reliet  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  iSil,  Bearings  before  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  CommUtre  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 76th  Cong.,  3d  Sees.,  Washington,  1940,  p.  166. 


General  Relief 

The  programs  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  show  the  extent  of  diversification  which 
took  place  after  1933.  As  each  of  these  programs  de- 
veloped its  services  to  a  special  group,  there  was  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  character  and  volume  of 
the  residual  group  of  persons  in  need,  and  in  the  con- 
tent of  State  and  local  general-relief  i)rograms  which 
were  the  only  source  of  aid  for  this  group. 

While  the  discussion  which  follows  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  general-relief  program  during  the  entire 
decade,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  a 
residual  general-relief  program  such  as  existed  in  1940 
was  developed  after  1935.  Prior  to  that  time,  public 
relief  was  in  the  main  provided  on  an  unditfei-entiated 
basis.  During  the  period  1930-33,  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  FERA,  public  relief  was  provided  mainly 
through  local  poor-relief  systems,  and,  after  late  1931, 
through  programs  of  unemployment  relief  inaugurated 
by  the  States.  During  the  FERA  period  (May  1933- 
December  1935)  both  direct  and  work  relief  were  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Conse- 
quently on  the  FERA  rolls  there  appeared  not  only  the 
large  group  of  unemployed  persons  who  were  in  need 
of  unemployment  relief  but  also  many  unemployable 
persons  who  had  previously  received  poor  relief.  With 
the  liquidation  of  the  FERA  and  the  inauguration  of 
special  assistance  for  specified  unemployable  groups,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  a  Federal  woik  program  for 
the  employable  unemployed,  large  groups  of  persons 
who  had  previously  been  on  the  FERA  rolls  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  special  assistances  or  work  programs. 
The  remaining  persons,  who  could  not  establish  eligi- 
bility for  special  assistances  or  work  programs,  there- 
fore constituted  the  core  of  the  group  which  were  to 
become  the  responsibility  of  States  and  localities 
through  their  general-relief  systems. 

Thus,  by  1940  general  relief  was  the  one  form  of 
public  aid,  other  than  surplus  commodities,  available 
to  the  great  numbers  of  people  who  could  not  obtain 
benefits  under  any  of  the  specialized  programs.  Essen- 
tially a  local  and  State  program,  it  operated  under  the 
laws  of  48  States,  with  variations  in  practice  among 
States  and  among  localities  within  States  in  respect 
to  methods  of  administration,  standards  of  aid  and  of 
personnel,  and  eligibility  requirements.  These  differ- 
ences were  especially  pronounced  from  1930-33.  The 
32  months  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, from  May  1933  to  December  1935,  were 
characterized  by  some  approach  to  uniformity,  both 
among  and  within  States,  but  the  subsequent  years 
saw  a  return  to  State  and  local  responsibility  resulting 
in  variations  in  legislation  and  practice  which  were 
almost  as  marked  as  those  of  the  early  period. 
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While  there  was  no  clearly  marked  trend  for  the 
entire  decade,  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  until  1933, 
when  the  Federal  Government  entered  the  relief  pic- 
ture, the  position  of  the  relief  recipient  deteriorated; 
between  1933  and  1935  it  greatly  improved;  and  after 
1935,  while  the  higher  standards  were  retained  in  some 
States,  in  many  others  there  was  a  marked  revei'sal 
from  the  trends  manifested  in  the  years  1933-35.  Fur- 
thermore, only  a  jjart  of  the  "residual"  load  was  at  any 
one  time  actually  in  receipt  of  general  relief.  There 
was  always  an  undetermined  number  who.se  needs 
were  not  met  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  legal  or 
administrative  restrictions. 

1930-33. — The  extreme  local  variations  of  this  period 
were  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility for  unemployment  relief  by  a  number  of 
State  governments  nor  by  Federal  loans  made  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Although  no 
Nation-wide  statistics  or  other  relief  data  were  gathered 
during  these  years,^^  there  is  no  doubt  that  local 
prejudice  and  policies  of  racial,  political,  and  even 
religious  discrimination  seriously  affected  methods  and 
standards  of  relief  in  many  places.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  no  exclusion  of  whole  categories  or  groups,  such  as 
single  persons,  imemploj'ables,  or  employables.  The 
provisions  of  the  State  settlement  laws  continued  to 
operate,  but  otherwise  eligibility  was  based  on  need. 
The  definition  of  need  ranged  from  stark  destitution 
to  a  relatively  liberal  amount  of  income  and  resources, 
depending  upon  the  locality. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demands  upon  relief  agencies 
due  to  the  volume  of  unemployment  forced  standards 
to  low  levels  even  in  the  more  highly  developed 
agencies.*^  Inadequate  funds  were  spread  thin  over 
huge  case  loads.  This  forced  private  agencies  reluc- 
tantly to  replace  cash  paj'ments  with  payments  in  kind, 
which  were  usual  in  most  of  the  public  agencies.  Local 
work-relief  programs  were  set  up  in  some  form  in  at 
least  200  municipalities  by  1931.** 

Des]Dite  a  great  increase  in  transiency,  there  was  no 
relaxation  of  the  settlement  requirements.  Yet,  under 
the  pressures  of  the  unemployment  emergency,  certain 
poor-relief  practices  were  gradually  given  up  in  most 


"  Except  for  the  activities  described  in  footnote  39.  p.  32. 

''See  Unemployment  Kelie},  Hearings  Before  a  Siibcomiuittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  United  States  Senate.  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
Washington.  1932;  and  Federal  Aid  for  Vnemployment  Relief,  Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  United 
States  Senate  72d  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Washington,   1933. 

"A  study  of  26  of  these  programs  in  1931  showed  that  wages  were 
usually  paid  in  cash  and  that  hours  worked  and  amounts  paid  were 
not  closely  related  to  the  relief  grants,  but  appeared  to  depend  upon 
the  concept  of  what  woric  relief  was  supposed  to  accomplish  and  upon 
differences  in  available  resources.  By  1932  payment  for  work  in  food 
orders  became  more  usual,  and  the  term  "work  for  roller'  came  to  be 
applied  to  this  type  of  aid.  See  Colcord,  Joanna  C,  Emenjcncy  iror?: 
Relief,  New  York,  RusseU  Sage  Foundation,  1932. 
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localities.  There  was  no  time  to  look  into  the  financial 
responsibility  of  relatives.  The  "pauper's  oath"  was 
replaced  by  the  signed  or  notarized  application  for 
relief. 

1933-35.— T\\Q  Federal  loans  administered  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  1932-33  affected 
the  content  of  general-relief  provisions  but  slightly. 
However,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, through  its  policies  governing  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  in  all  States  and  localities,  profoundly 
influenced  local  relief  practices.  This  influence  tended 
to  decrease  the  extent  of  variations  between  States  and 
localities;  but  wide  differences  continued  to  exist,  for 
State  governments  retained  their  essential  autonomy 
throughout  the  program. 

Since  the  FERA  stressed  the  responsibility  of  all 
levels  of  government  for  the  welfare  of  individuals  and 
endeavored  to  combat  the  view  that  acceptance  of  pub- 
lic aid  M'as  synonymous  with  loss  of  self-respect  and 
incapacity  or  moral  weakness,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
during  the  years  1933-35  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  content  of  general  relief  from  the  recip- 
ient's point  of  view.  The  aspects  of  general  relief 
most  affected  by  the  newer  policies  were  those  relating 
to  standards  of  administration,  to  eligibility,  and  to  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be  provided. 
It  should  be  noted  again  that,  although  FERA  poli- 
cies limited  Federal  aid  to  the  needy  unemployed  or  the 
inadequately  employed,  unemployable  persons  received 
relief  under  the  FERA  program  and  benefited  from 
the  improved  standards  of  administration  that  charac- 
terized the  period.  The  extent  of  this  practice  varied 
from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 

FERA  rules  and  regulations  based  eligibility  for  re- 
lief upon  need,  which  was  defined  as  the  inadequacy 
of  "available  resources  *  *  *  to  provide  tlie  neces- 
sities of  life  *  *  *  "  85  The  test  of  need  was  con- 
siderably relaxed  in  favor  of  white-collar  and  pro- 
fessional workei'S,  particularly  teachers,  and  it  was 
never  applied  to  students  employed  on  the  college 
student-aid  program.  As  already  mentioned,  the  rules 
and  regulations  stipulated  that  there  be  no  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  color,  noncitizenship, 
political  affiliation,  or  membership  in  any  special  or 
selected  group.  Furthermore,  lack  of  residence  or  legal 
settlement  was  no  bar  to  relief  during  this  period. 

Standards  of  eligibility  varied  greatly  throughout 
the  country.  They  were  influenced  by  available  funds, 
the  numbers  of  people  on  relief,  administrative  poli- 
cies, local  tradition  and  practice,  standards  of  living, 
and  prevailing  rates  of  wages. 

Relief  was  administered  in  two  forms:  Direct  (home) 


'^  FER.\  Rule  and  Regulation  No.  3.  July  11.  1933. 
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relief,  for  which  no  return  was  reciuired;  and  work  re- 
lief on  projects  set  up  for  the  purpose.  Work  relief 
and  special  programs  for  the  rural  population  under 
the  FERA  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
and  what  follows,  therefore,  relates  to  the  nature  of 
aid  available  during  this  period  to  those  not  assisted 
through  these  special  measures. 

Direct  relief  was  given  in  the  form  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  light,  fuel,  necessary  household  supplies, 
medical  supplies,  and  medical  attendance,  or  the  cash 
equivalent  of  any  of  these.  Work-relief  payments  were 
also  made  either  in  cash  or  kind  through  March  1934, 
but  after  this  time  payments  in  cash  or  by  check  were 
required. 

In  large  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
FERA,  there  was  a  marked  trend  toward  the  use  of 
cash  in  direct  relief  during  1935.  In  the  last  half  of 
1934  more  than  half  the  States  (28)  either  made  no 
direct-relief  grants  in  cash  or  gave  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  aid  in  that  form.*'^  By  the  period  July-Decem- 
ber 1935,  the  number  of  States  in  which  cash  payments 
accounted  for  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  amount 
given  to  individuals  for  direct-relief  grants  had  de- 
creased to  16,  while  19  States  granted  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  such  aid  in  cash.  Equally  significant  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  8  States  which  accounted  for 
the  largest  proportions  of  relief  expenditures  had  sub- 
stantially increased  the  proportion  of  payments  made 
in  cash.*' 

The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  was  grad- 
ually geared  into  the  administration  of  direct  relief 
after  the  Federal  Surplus -Relief  Corporation  was  set 
up  in  October  1933.*'  Families  on  work  relief  also 
received  surplus  commodities.  Strict  instructions  were 
issued  by  the  FERA  that  these  commodities  were  to  be 
used  to  supplement  grants.  They  were  not  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  part  of  the  usual  grant  because  such 


"Only  2  of  the  8  midwestern  States.  1  of  the  4  far  western  States, 
and  4  of  the  11  southeastern  States  paid  more  than  5  percent  of  their 
direct  relief  in  cnsh,  while  there  were  only  5  States  in  the  entire  coun- 
try which  granted  more  than  50  percent  of  caph  aid.  (Data  supplied  by 
the  Division  of  Statistics,  Worl;  Projects  Administration.)  In 
December  19:M  about  23  percent  of  the  total  payments  for  relief  were 
made  in  casli,  as  compared  with  10  percent  in  May  1934.  (Monthly 
Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adtnlniatraiion,  January  1, 
throuqh  January  SI,  19S5,  Washinsrton,  1935.  p.  18.) 

"Thus,  between  .luly-December  1934  and  July-December  1935,  the 
proportion  of  cash  payments  increased  as  follows :  New  York,  43.5  to 
60.3  percent;  Pennsylvania,  9.0  to  46.3  percmt;  Ohio.  4.8  to  53.2  per- 
cent ;  California,  29.8  to  94.4  percent ;  Michigan,  10.9  to  37.5  percent  ; 
New  Jersey,  38.3  to  50.4  percent.  Only  Massachusetts  (where  the  per- 
centage of  cash  payments  declined  from  57.6  to  53.9  percent)  and  1111- 
noia  (where  the  percentage  of  cash  payments  increased  only  from  5.3  to 
8.0  percent)  were  exceptions  to  this  general  trend.  (Data  supplied  by 
the  Division  of  Statistics.  Woik  Projects  .\dnilnistration.) 

••  Another  temporary  but  Important  part  of  the  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  was  the  purchase  and  processing 
of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  goats  in  drought  areas  In  1934  and  1935  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  relief  julmini.^trations. 


substitution  would  be  equivalent  to  putting  the  commod- 
ities back  on  the  competitive  retail  market,  where  they 
would  tend  to  depress  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
commodities  were  substituted  for  part  of  the  usual 
relief  grant  in  numerous  localities  in  spite  of  the  Fed- 
eral orders  to  the  contrary,  even  though  these  orders 
were  reiterated  by  the  State  relief  administrations. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  inadequacy  of  relief  funds, 
for  the  use  of  surplus  commodities  made  it  possible  to 
spread  the  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  greater  number 
of  i^ersons  as  well  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
individual  grant.  As  a  result,  part  of  the  direct  Fed- 
eral relief  during  this  period  was  given  in  kind,  even 
though  the  FERA  was  encouraging  localities  to  give 
direct  relief  in  cash  and,  in  the  spring  of  1934,  insisting 
that  all  work-relief  wages  be  paid  in  cash. 

The  FERA  exerted  considerable  pressure  upon  the 
States  to  raise  the  standards  of  relief.  As  a  result,  the 
average  monthly  relief  grant  per  family  was  practically 
doubled  between  May  1933  and  May  1935,  having 
increased  from  $15.15  to  $29.33.*» 

Medical  relief  was  recognized  as  a  necessity  and  was 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  that  of  States  and  localities. 
The  provision  of  medical  attendance  and  medical  sup- 
plies for  recipients  of  unemployment  relief  was  first 
authorized  by  the  FERA  in  June  1933.="  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  Federal  policy,  these  rules  were 
drawn  in  general  terms,  leaving  the  States  to  formulate 
specific  policies  appropriate  to  local  conditions.  The 
result  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  scope  of  care  con- 
sidered permissible  and  possible  within  State  and  local 
budget  limitations,  ranging  from  the  general  medical 
attention  provided  in  a  few  States  to  emergency  care 
only,  in  the  States  which  interpreted  the  rules  more 
strictly."' 

The  FERA  period  witnessed  the  single  Nation-wide 
attempt  during  the  decade  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 


"Brown,  Josephine  C,  "Social  Service  Division,"  in  Monthly  Report  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  March  1  through  March 
Si,  me,  Washington,  1036.  table  .\-l.  p.  7. 

«>  See  FERA  Rule  and  Kegulation  No.  1,  Issued  June  23,  1933,  im- 
plemented bv  FERA  Rule  and  Regulation  No.  7,  issued  September  10, 
1933. 

"  State  »nd  local  relief  administrations  entered  into  working  agree- 
ments with  medical  societies  and  individual  physicians  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  medical  care  for  persons  on  relief.  There  was  close  coopera- 
tion with  public-health  agencies.  Advisory  services  of  State  and  local 
professional  organizations  were  used.  Accredited  lists  of  physicians 
and  dentists  were  limited  to  practitioners  licensed  or  registered  to  prac- 
tice in  the  State.  Ph.vsicians  and  denti.'sts  were  paid  on  a  reduced-tee 
basis  but  were  exprcted  to  give  to  relief  patients  the  same  tyi)e  of 
service  as  they  gave  to  their  private  patients.  The  Federal  rnles  pro- 
vided that  at  all  times  the  traditional  physician-patient  relationship 
be  safeguarded.  Nurses  were  expected  to  maintain  standards  set  by 
accredited  local  nursing  organizations.  Onwever,  because  of  widespread 
unemployment  among  nurses,  much  of  the  nursing  service  was  provided 
through  nursing  work-relief  projetts  rather  than  under  the  medical-care 
program. 
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the  lelii'i'  of  iiunresideiits."-  Local  ciiierf;ency  relief 
units  required  State  residence  of  one  continuous  year 
or  longer.  Applicants  ■who  had  been  in  the  State  for 
a  shorter  period  were  cared  for  by  the  transient 
bureaus,  financed  entirely  from  Federal  earmarked 
funds  granted  to  the  State  emergency  relief  admin- 
istrations."' By  the  end  of  1933  there  were  261  tran- 
sient relief  centers  and  63  transient  camps  in  40  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  within  the  next  few 
months  every  State  except  Vermont  had  a  transient 
program  in  operation.""'  It  is  estimated  that  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  the  transient  relief  population  was  200,000 
unattached  persons  and  50,000  family  groups.  Because 
of  the  constantly  changing  membership  of  this  group, 
it  seems  probable  that  at  some  time  the  number  of 
individuals  and  family  groups  was  two  or  three  times 
these  estimates."' 

1936-Jfi.—Wh.Qn  the  FERA  was  liquidated  in  Decem- 
ber 1935  and  general  relief  made  a  State  and  local 
responsibility,  methods  and  standards  established  un- 
der the  FERA  were  retained  in  many  States  and  in 
others  abandoned  entirely.  In  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  States  general  relief  reverted  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  old  poor  laws.  The  increasing  burden 
thrown  upon  the  State  and  local  relief  systems  of  the 
country  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fully  to  implement  its  undertaking  to  provide  for 
all  the  employable  unemployed  was  reflected  in  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  many  local  relief 
agencies  to  impose  more  stringent  eligibility  require- 
ments, to  abandon  some  of  the  higher  standards  of 
administration  that  were  developed  during  the  years 
1933-35,  and  to  revert  to  some  of  the  less  desirable 
practices  that  characterized  the  period  prior  to  1933."* 


•"The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933  was  the  only  Federal 
lesislation  passed  during  the  decade  which  specifically  authorized  relief 
for  such  persons.  It  provided  "that  the  Administrator  may  certify  out 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  subsection  additional  grants  to 
States  applying  therefor  to  aid  needy  persons  who  have  no  legal  settle- 
ment in  any  one  State  or  community  •  •  *"  (Pulilic,  No.  15.  73d 
Cong.,  sec,  4  (c).)  Foi-  discussion  of  the  Farm  Security  .\<lnunistra- 
tlon  migrant  camps,  which  were  operated  only  in  certain  States,  see 
the  preceeding  section, 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  program,  the  FERA  deflned  two  types  of 
transients — interstate  and  intrastate,  and  distinguished  both  from  local 
homeless  pers<ins.  Intrastate  transients  (those  who  had  been  in  the 
State  more  than  12  months  but  had  no  State  settlement)  and  local 
homeless  persons  were  cared  for  by  the  emergency  relief  administrations 
from  their  regular  funds  as  contrasted  with  the  earmarked  funds  pro- 
vided for  Interstate  tran.sients, 

"  Brown  .Tosephlne  C,  PuhUe  Relief  «29-i')3!l,  p,  260. 

**  Webb,  John  N.,  The  Transient  Unemployed,  Research  Monograph 
No,  III.  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Washington,  193.5.  p.  1. 

•"  With  the  return  of  responsibility  for  unemployables  to  the  Stales 
and  localities  after  the  lifiuidation  of  the  FERA.  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  maintain  a  Nation-wide  reporting  system  to  collect  Information  about 
general  relief  comparable  to  information  on  other  public-aid  programs 
which  was  being  collected  by  Federal  agencies.  The  collection  of  infor- 
mation about  general-relief  recipients  and  the  organization  and  admtn- 


In  certain  area.s  provi.sion  foi'  general  relief  became 
increasingly  uncertain  and  intermittent  if  not  non- 
existent."' Increasingly,  also,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  (he  t\q)es  of  persons  cligililc 
for  general  relief.  This  trend  toward  more  stringent 
eligibility  requirements  affected  such  persons  as  aliens, 
employable  persons,  farmers,  unattached  individuals, 
and  persons  without  legal  settlement. 

The  care  of  persons  without  legal  settlement  became 
a  very  real  problem  for  the  States  when  the  FERA 
transient  program  was  discontinued.  While  in  some 
States  atteiiii)(s  were  made  to  continue  the  care 
formerly  provided  with  Federal  aid,"'  the  majority  re- 
verted to  the  earlier  practice  of  denying  aid  to  this 
group,  and  many  State  settlement  laws  were  revised 
and  administrative  procedures  were  established  with 
this  practice  in  view.""  In  general,  settlement  restric- 
tions were  tightened,^  but  there  was  no  uniformity  of 
practice,  for  some  State  requirements  militated  against 
interstate  migrants  and  others  against  persons  who  had 
State  residence  but  no  local  settlement  (intrastate  mi- 
grants).'   Legal  changes  are  described  in  table  2,  and 


istration  of  general-relief  programs  was  left  to  the  Initiative  of  State 
and  local  agencies.  Consequently  there  was  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
in  data  which  were  assembled  and.  in  many  instances,  a  complete 
absence  of  information  on  general-relief  programs  after  1935,  Therefore 
many  of  the  developments  in  these  programs  which  culminated  In  the 
.situation  In  1940  cannot  be  described  step  by  step.  This  is  especially 
true  of  States  where  general  relief  was  purely  a  local  responsibility 
or  where  there  was  a  minimum  of  State  supervision. 

<"  For  the  situation  in  1910,  see  ch.  VI. 

^8  For  a  discussion  of  facilities  provided  through  State  and  local 
programs  in  selected  areas,  during  1936,  see  Migration  of  Workers,  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  298  (,7lith 
Congress),  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  1938,  vol.  1,  pp. 
174-98. 

•®  The  available  data  dn  not  permit  a  comparison  between  the  years 
1935  and  1940.  The  following  information  therefore  relates  to  change 
effected  during  the  period  January  1,  1933.  and  January  1,  1941.  In 
this  period  26  States  changed  their  residence  requirements  for  legal 
settlement,  some  of  them  more  than  once,  (See  table  2.)  In  three 
instances  this  change  meant  the  establishment  of  residence  provisions 
in  States  (.Arizona,  Idaho,  New  Mexico)  that  previously  did  not  have 
such  requirements. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  some  States  there  were  various 
qualifying  factors  concerning  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  person 
may  establish  residence  and/or  legal  settlement  for  general-relieJ"  pur- 
poses. The  generalizations  which  are  made  in  tills  discussion  are, 
therefore,  subject  to  the  kinds  of  qualifications  which  are  indicated  in 
the  footnotes  to  table  2. 

'  On  January  1,  1033.  only  4  States  reijuired  more  than  1  .year  of 
residence,  but  by  January  1,  1B41,  their  number  had  risen  to  13.  The 
range  of  requirements  for  State  residence  in  1941  was  from  1  to  5 
years,  as  against  1  to  3  years  In  1933.  Local  residence  reciuirements 
in  1941  ranged  from  90  days  to  5  years  in  1941,  as  compared  with 
30  days  to  10  years  in  1933. 

=  In  five  States  (Colorado,  Indiana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma) 
the  barrier  against  the  interstate  migrant  was  increased,  while  resi- 
dence recjuirements  relative  to  persons  moving  about  within  the  Mtate 
remained  the  same.  In  addition.  State  residence  requirements  for 
unemployment  relief  In  California  were  increased,  although  require- 
ments for  unemployable  persons  remained  the  same.  In  9  States 
(Arizona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Wyoming)  legislative  changes  represented  a  tightening  of  re- 
strictions for  both  the  interstate  and  intrastate  groups.  Of  the  remain- 
ing   11    States    whicii    made    le^ishitlve    changes    during    the    period,    i! 
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Table  2. — Length  of  time  required  by  State  laws  to  acquire  legal 
settlement  or  residence  or  both  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
general  relief,  19SS,  1938,  and  1941,  by  States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas - 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .. 

Delaware 

Florida- 

Georgia.. 

Idaho-. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan — 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri- 

Montana — 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York -.. 

North  Carolina.,. 
North  Dakota  — 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont-- 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 


Law  in  force  as  of  January  1- 


1933 


State 


3yrs. 


lyr." 


(') 


3yrs... 
lyr.... 


lyr. 


lyr. 


lyr. 
lyr. 


3  yrs.'s. 
Syrs.'ii.' 


Local 


lyr... 
6mos. 
4  yrs.'. 


(') 


lyr... 
lyr... 
lyr... 
6mos. 


6  yrs. 


6  yrs. . . 
lyr.... 
lyr... 
6mos.. 
lyr... 
6  mos-- 
30  days. 
6  mos- . 
7yrs..- 
5 yrs... 


lyr...-. 

lyr 

(») 
lyr...- 
6  moS-.. 
6  mos... 

lyr 

10  yrs.'«. 
3yrs... 
90  days. 

6  mos.... 
4  mos... 
3yrs..- 
lyr.  -. 
6  mos... 
lyr.... 
lyr.... 
90  days. 


State 


3  yrs... 


3  yrs. 
lyr.'. 


2  yrs.. 


lyr. 


1  yr.'. 


lyr  - 
3  yrs. 


3  yrs. 
lyr.. 


3  yrs. 


lyr. 


lyr. 
lyr. 
lyr. 


lyr. 


Local 


6  mos. 
6  mos. 


1  yr."... 
6  mos.. 
4  yrs.*-. 
lyr... 
(') 


6  mos- 
lyr... 
lyr.-. 
lyr.-. 
lyr... 


6  yrs. 


6  yrs.. 
lyr... 
1  yr.».. 
6  mos. 
lyr.-. 
lyr--. 

1>T--- 

6  mos. 
5  yrs.. 
5  yrs.. 


lyr.... 
lyr.... 
1  yr.»... 
lyr.i'.. 
6  mos.. 
lyr.... 
lyr.-.. 
6  yrs... 

3  yrs... 
90  days. 

m 

6  mos... 

4  mos. . 
3yrs..- 
lyr.... 
6  mos.. 

(=1) 
lyr---. 
90  days- 


Siate 


3  yrs. 


3  yrs.>. 
3  yrs.. 


2  yrs. 

(') 


lyr.- 
3  yrs. 


6yrs. . 


2  yrs.. 


3yrs... 
1  yr.--- 
3  yrs... 


5  yrs.u. 
lyr.... 


3  yrs.". 
lyr... 


lyr... 

3yrs-. 

1  yr.". 

(") 


lyr. 


lyr. 
lyr. 


3  vrs.n. 

m 

lyr.... 


lyr- 


Local 


6  mos. 
6  mos. 


lyr.» 
6  mos. 
4  yrs.' 
1  yr. 

o 


6  mos. 
3  yrs. 
lyr. 
2  yrs. 
lyr. 


6  yrs. 


5  yrs. 
lyr. 

2  JTS.ll 

6  mos. 
lyr. 

1  yr. 
lyr." 
6  mos. 
6  yrs. 
lyr." 


lyr. 
lyr. 
lyr. 
1  yr.n 

lyr... 


3  yrs. 
90  days. 

6  mos. 

4  mos. 
3  yrs. 
lyr. 


m 

lyr. 
lyr. 


Sources:  Laws  in  force  Jan.  1,  1933:  Heisterman,  Carl  A.,  "Statutory  Trovisions 
Relating  to  Legal  Settlement  for  Purposes  of  Poor-Relief,"  The  Social  Service  Review, 
VII  (March  1933),  95-106.  Laws  in  force  Jan.  1,  1938:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Children's  Bureau,  Migration  of  Workers:  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  198  (7ith  Congress),  A  Resolution 
to  Make  Certain  Inres'igations  Concerning  the  Social  and  Economic  Needs  of  Laborers 
Migrating  Across  State  Lines,  vol.  II,  Washington,  193S,  appendix  B,  pp.  214-21. 
Laws  in  force  Jan.  1,  1941:  Appendix  18. 

» In  2  States,  settlement  and/or  residence  provisions  are  included  for  laws  which 
have  become  efTective  since  Jan.  1,  1941  (Iowa,  July  4,  1941;  Montana,  Mar.  11, 1941). 

2  If  applicant  for  indigent  relief  does  not  have  1  year's  residence  in  a  county,  that 
county  shall  be  responsible  for  his  support  wherein  he  was  present  for  the  longest 
time  during  the  3-year  period.  While  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  local  residence 
for  unemployment  relief,  the  requirements  as  set  up  for  indigent  relief  are  usually 
followed. 

3  For  unemployment  relief,  the  3-year  period  must  begin  on  or  before  June  1,  1940; 
otherwise  applicant  must  have  lived  in  the  State  5  years. 

*  1  year  if  self-supporting  or  member  of  self-supporting  family;  this  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  persons  who  have  been  "bona  fide"  residents  of  the  State  for  3  years. 

•  If  from  another  State  (a)  in  1933, 1  year  and  vote  of  inhabitants;  (6)  in  1938  and  1941, 
1  year  if  owning  real  estate  worth  $500. 

« 1  year  if  applicant  has  held  public  office,  resided  on  freehold  property,  or  rented 
premises  for  such  period.    Paying  taxes  for  2  years  also  qualifles  for  settlement. 


(Virginia  and  Vermont)  made  changes  within  the  period  but  reverted 
to  earlier  provisions  In  1941 ;  of  5  States  with  local  requirements  only, 
3  (New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington)  made  changes  more 
favorable  to  intrastate  movement.  (While  the  6-months  requirement 
for  local  residence  was  repealed  in  Washington,  the  State  public-welfare 
agency  established  a  State  residence  period  for  general  relief  under  its 
rule-making  authority.)  Two  States  (Illinois  and  Iowa)  increased  local 
residence  requirements.  Changes  in  2  States  (New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) resulted  in  a  more  favorable  situation  for  intrastate  migrants 
but  less  favorable  for  interstate  migrants.  In  West  Virginia  the  change 
was  favorable  to  both  groups,  while  in  North  Dakota  State  require- 
ments remained  the  same  and  local  requirements  were  increased. 


details  of  administrative  interpretations  are  given 
appendix  18. 

While  most  of  the  changes  relative  to  legal  settle- 
ment occurred  in  those  States  having  State  residence 
requirements,  it  should  be  noted  that  within  the  group 
of  States  having  only  local  requirements  were  some  such 
as  the  New  England  States,  which  traditionally  had 
longer  settlement  requirements  than  was  characteristic 
of  the  States  as  a  whole.  This  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  fewer  statutory  changes  increasing  local 
settlement  requirements,  inasmuch  as  these  communi- 
ties already  had  erected  a  higher  barrier  against  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  migrants.^ 

With  the  inception  of  the  Federal  Works  Program  in 
1935,  the  State  and  local  governments,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  confined  their  relief  activities  to  direct 
relief.  By  1938,  however,  there  was  a  marked  increase 
of  interest  in  local  work  relief,  and  in  1939  approxi- 
mately a  dozen  States  enacted  or  reenacted  provisions 
relating  to  the  subject.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1939-1940  such  work  programs  were  in  operation  m 
certain  areas  of  at  least  24  States  and  may  have  em- 
jDloyed  as  many  as  180,000  workers.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams developed  from  the  State  work-relief  programs 
begun  under  the  FERA,  but  most  of  them  were  origi- 
nated by  local  officials,  such  as  county  commissioners, 
town  and  city  councils,  or  township  supervisors,  and 
were  subject  to  little  or  no  State  supervision. 

The  low  wages  on  these  programs  were  paid  on  the 
old  budgetary-deficiency  basis.  There  was  no  test  of 
"employability"  and  little  attempt  to  fit  the  skill  or 
experience  of  the  worker  to  the  demands  of  the  job. 
The  system  took  on  many  characteristics  of  the  old 
poor-relief  work  test  by  which  the  needy  person  was 

'  A  residence  of  2  years  in  the  State  and  1  year  in  the  county  is  necessary  to  entitle 
needy  persons  to  aid  in  certain  counties  of  9,700-10,500  population. 

8  There  is  no  statutory  provision  regarding  settlement,  but  the  State  public-welfare 
agency,  imder  its  rule-making  authority,  has  established  a  State  residence  requirement 
of  1  year. 

•  In  Minnesota,  county  or  town  of  longest  residence;  in  North  Dakota,  county  of 
longest  residence. 

i»~A  person  who  has  resided  2  years  continuously  in  the  State,  but  not  in  any  one 
county:  (a)  Shall  have  settlement  in  the  county  in  which  he  has  longest  resided 
within  such  2  years,  if  it  has  the  county  system:  (6)  shall  have  settlement  in  the  town, 
city,  or  village  in  which  he  has  longest  resided  within  such  2  years,  if  it  has  the  town 
system. 

n  A  person  who  has  resided  1  year  continuously  within  the  State  but  not  in  any  one 
county  shall  have  legal  settlement  in  the  county  in  which  he  has  resided  6  months 
continuously. 

"  State  residence  may  be  acquired  by  1  year's  residence  without  interruption  im- 
mediately prior  to  May  4. 1936.  A  person  who  has  State  residence  but  has  not  been  a 
resident  of  any  municipality  for  1  year  without  interruption  shall  have  legal  residence 
in  that  municipality  wherein  he  has  resided  for  the  longer  period  of  time  within  the 
preceding  year. 

13  3-year  requirement  does  not  apply  if,  at  the  time  of  migration  into  the  State,  the 
person  was  able  to  maintain  himself. 

»  County  of  longest  residence. 

i>  1  year  in  county;  3  months  in  township  or  municipality. 

i>  An  earlier  statute,  stipulating  6  months'  residence  in  county,  has  not  been 
repealed. 

"  1  year  required  to  obtain  legal  settlement;  2  years  required  to  obtain  residence  for 
general-relief  purposes. 

18  3  years  if  applicant  has  a  certain  income;  5  years  if  applicant  pays  taxes. 

•>  Applicants  for  indigent  relief  must  have  5  years'  local  residence,  but  no  state 
residence  is  required.  Applicant  for  State  unemployment  relief  must  have  1  year's 
State  residence  and  6  months'  local  residence. 

"  1  year  county  residence  is  required  for  indoor  relief. 

'•  Must  "actually  reside"  in  county. 


'  For  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  ch,  VI. 
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required  to  prove  his  "worthiness"  to  receive  relief. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  type  of  work-for-relief  was  a 
return  to  the  low-standard  State  and  local  programs  •* 
of  1932  and  the  early  months  of  1933  before  the 
initiation  of  the  CWA. 

The  years  1936-40  witnessed  a  reversion  in  some 
States  to  the  payment  of  direct  relief  in  kind,  although 
there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency,  as  reflected  in  reports 
of  31  States,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  cash  pay- 
ments (in  amounts  expended)  in  a  sizeable  group  of 
States.^  By  the  first  half  of  tlie  year  1940,  7  of 
the  31  reporting  States  made  no  cash  payments  for 
general  relief;  all  but  1  of  these  (New  Mexico)  were 
States  whicli  had  made  some  payments  in  cash  in  the 
last  half  of  1935.^  In  5  other  States  the  proportion  of 
cash  payments  showed  a  marked  decline  as  compared 
with  the  end  of  1935.^  The  remaining  19  of  the  report- 
ing States  showed  an  increased  use  of  cash.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  it  would  appear,  the  proportion  of 
cash  jDayments  increased  by  the  end  of  June  1940  as 
compared  to  the  period  ending  with  December  1935.* 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  general-relief  case  load  in 
June  1940  was  located  in  States  granting  more  than  50 
percent  of  payments  in  cash  than  in  the  States  granting 
moi-e  than  50  percent  in  cash  during  the  last  half 
of  1935.° 

The  States  in  the  Northeast,  Middle,  and  Northwest 
regions  "  varied  in  the  ratio  of  cash  payments  in  the 


*  See  Gill,  Corrlngton,  "Local  Non-WPA  Work  Relief,"  American  Fed- 
erationist  (April  19-10),  386-88,  and  "Local  Work  for  Relief,"  Survey 
mdmonthly.  LXXVI  (May  1940),  157-59.     See  also  ch.  IX. 

'The  following  analysis  is  based  upon  data  furnished  by  the  Division 
of  Statistics,  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  Division  of  Public 
Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Bf^ard.  Relief  in  kind  is  usu.illy  designated  to  include  such  items  as 
grocery  orders,  clothing,  fuel,  and  the  direct  payments  of  rent,  utilities, 
and  medical  care. 

•  .it  the  end  of  1935  the  percentage  of  cash  payments  in  these  States 
was  as  follows:  New  Hampshire,  5.6;  Vermont,  7.0;  Indiana,  0.5; 
Minnesota,  0.1  ;  South  Dakota,  80.9  ;  Mississippi,  57.3. 

'  The  percentage  of  cash  payments  declined  in  these  States  as  follows  : 
New  Jersey,  50.4  to  2.5;  West  Virginia,  99.4  to  78.8;  Missouri,  25.1  to 
0.7  ;  Colorado,  90.0  to  64.2  ;  Nebraska,  37.1  to  16.4. 

"While  in  the  last  half  of  1935  only  19  of  the  49  Jurisdictions  made 
more  than  50  percent  of  payments  In  cash,  by  the  first  half  of  1940,  16 
of  the  31  reporting  States  paid  more  than  50  percent  in  cash  and  4  of  the 
nonreporting  States  are  known  to  hare  been  paying  cash  predominantly 
either  as  recently  as  the  last  half  of  1939  (Rhode  Island  and  California) 
or  by  January  1940  (Idaho  and  New  York).  (Information  for  Idaho 
and  New  York  taken  from  an  administrative  study  of  general  relief  as 
of  January  1940.  made  by  the  Division  of  Public  A.ssistance  Research, 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board. 

"The  19  States  in  the  latter  group  would  h,ave  accounted  for  48.6 
percent  of  the  general-relief  case  load  as  of  June  1940,  while  the  20 
States  granting  more  than  50  percent  in  cash  during  the  first  half  of  1940 
accounted  for  60.7  percent  of  the  case  load  during  this  period. 

">  The  States  Included  in  each  of  the  six  socio-economic  regions  used 
in  this  study  are  : 


yortheafit 

Connecticut. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Delaware. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 


Northeast — Continued 
Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 


first  half  of  1940  to  those  made  in  the  last  half  of  1935. 
However,  the  proportion  of  cash  payments  made  in  the 
southern  and  far  western  States  appeared  to  increase 
over  this  period." 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  factors  which 
might  have  influenced  reversion  to  payments  in  kind 
in  certain  States,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  6  of  the 
12  States  which  showed  a  decline  over  the  period  had 
reverted  to  local  administration  and  financing  of  gen- 
eral relief  by  1940.'=  That  financial  stringency  at  the 
State  level  might  also  have  played  a  part  in  this  decline 
may  be  indicated  by  the  decrease  in  cash  payments  in 
a  State  such  as  Missouri,  where  there  were  difficulties 
in  financing  the  State's  share  of  the  general-relief  pro- 
gram.'^ The  assumption,  which  is  often  made,  that 
payments  in  kind  involve  less  cost  per  case,  might  sug- 
gest that  such  States  and  localities  decreased  cash  pay- 
ments as  the  difficulty  of  financing  the  program 
increased.     Then,  too,  the   matter  of  local   attitudes 


Southeast 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Virginia. 


SoutMcest 


Arizona. 
New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas. 


Far  West 


California. 

Nevada. 
Oregon. 
Washington. 


A'ort/ieosf-^Continued 
Rhode  Island. 
Vermont. 
West  Virginia. 

Middle  States 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri. 
Ohio. 
Wisconsin. 

Northwest 
Colorado. 
Idaho. 
Kansas. 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Utah. 
Wyoming. 

The  six  regions  used  in  this  report  are  those  elaborated  in  Odum, 
Howard  W.  and  Moore,  Harry  E.,  American  Regionalism,  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York,  1938 ;  see  especially  pp.  435-61.  The  same 
regions  were  used  in  report  of  the  Committee  on  Population  Problems 
to  the  National  Resources  Committee,  The  Problems  of  a  Changing 
Popiilation,  Washington,  1938.  For  detailed  treatment  of  types  of 
regional  analysis,  see  National  Resources  Committee,  Regional  Factors 
in  National  Planning  and  Development,  Washington,  1935.  Unless 
speciflcally  stated  to  the  contrary,  these  socio-economic  regions  are  used 
throughout  this  report  whenever  regional  classiflcations  or  differences 
are  discussed. 

11  Of  7  reporting  States  in  the  Northeast  region,  3  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  cash  payments  and  4  showed  a  decrease.  Of  6  States  In  the 
Middle  region.  3  increased  ca>;h  payments,  2  remained  approximately  the 
same,  and  I  showed  a  decrease.  Of  7  States  in  the  Northwest  region  4 
showed  an  increase  and  3  reported  a  decrease.  Data  available  for  6 
of  the  11  Southeastern  States  indicated  a  trend  toward  an  increased 
proportion  of  cash  payments,  with  5  of  these  States  showing  an  increase. 
In  the  Southwest,  of  the  2  reporting  States,  1  increased  cash  payments 
and  1  showed   no  change.     In   the  far  West,   all  3   States   reporting  to 

"=  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mdnt.     In  addition,  in  Minnesota,  the  administration  of  general  relief  in 

1"  See,  for  example,  Missouri  Association  for  Sofial  Welfare,  Stones  for 
Bread:  A  Description  of  Relief  Needs  in  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  1940. 
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undoubtedly  influenced  the  situation  in  some  areas, 
where  local  officials  felt  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
provide  cash  payments  to  recipients  of  general  relief. 

The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  increased 
each  year  between  1935  and  1940.  Carload  lots  of  com- 
modities were  shipped  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation  to  State  departments  of  welfare  and  dis- 
tributed under  their  sponsorship  by  projects  financed 
by  the  WPA."  Food  commodities  were  distributed 
tlirough  warehouses  and  commissaries  and  also  through 
special  depots  or  "drop-otfs,"  retail  stores,  door-to- 
door  delivery  by  trucks,  and  even  by  parcel  post.  Sur- 
plus cotton  was  made  into  clothing  in  WPA  sewing 
rooms  and  distributed  from  warehouses  or  relief  offices 
by  the  relief  agencies.  In  1939,  a  new  method  called 
the  Stam^j  Plan  was  initiated  experimentally  in  a  few 
cities  and  gradually  extended  to  approximate!}'  500 
counties  in  the  fall  of  1940." 

The  use  of  surplus  commodities  became  particularly 
important  after  the  FEE  A  was  liquidated  at  the  end 
of  1935.  Since  Federal  funds  were  no  longer  granted 
to  the  States  for  relief  and  no  State  or  local  funds 
were  provided  to  assist  great  numbers  of  cases  formerly 
aided  under  the  FERA  program,  surplus  commodities 
became  the  only  aid  available  to  thousands  of  families. 
Nor  was  this  a  temporary  hardship.  Throughout  the 
4  years  there  continued  to  be  great  numbers  of  families 
who  received  surplus  coimnodities  only,  because  they 
were  unable  to  secure  any  other  type  of  benefit.^^ 

In  terms  of  average  grants  per  case,  general  relief 
improved  in  the  years  1936-40.  After  the  middle  of 
1936  there  was  a  general  upwai-d  trend  in  national 
average  general-relief  payments,  but  there  were  great 
variations  among  States."    In  general,  the  States  with 


"In  the  fiscal  year  193!),  the  Corporation  spent  approximately  .'^661^ 
minion  for  nearly  2  billion  pounds  of  surplus  farm  commodities.  "Pur- 
chases were  made  of  nearly  40  different  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
including  dairy  and  poultry  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  flour 
and  cereals.  Some  3  million  families,  nearly  11  million  people  a  month 
in  all  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
received  these  commodities."  Report  of  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  tor  the  Fiscal  Year  1939,  Washington,  1939,  p.  2. 

'•For  a  description  of  this  plan  in  operation  in  1940,  see  ch.  IV. 

■«See  ch.  VI. 

"  The  following  tabulation  shows  national  average  monthly  relief 
grants  per  case  for  selected  months  ; 

June  1936 $21.34 

June  1937 22.10 

Jiina  1938 23.20 

Jute  1939 23.  9t 

JuLe  1940 23.90 

Compiled  from  Baird,  Enid,  and  Brinton,  Hugh  P.,  Average  Oeneral 
Relict  Benefits,  1933-1938,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Divlfiion  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Washington,  1940,  table  3,  p.  12 ;  and  Issues 
of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  tables  entitled  "General  Relief  In  the 
Continental  United  States,  l)y  States." 

It  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  national  average  payments  do  not 
Fhow  State  variations  (indicated  below)  and  do  not  reveal  the  large 
number  of  States  in  which  the  average  payment  is  far  below  the  national 
average.     On  the  other  hand,  the  national  average  is  somewhat  lowered 


the  higher  per  capita  incomes  and  the  larger  relief 
loads  in  proportion  to  total  population  provided  the 
higher  average  grants. 

Medical  care  for  general-relief  recipients  had  no 
Federal  support  after  the  liquidation  of  the  FERA 
and  the  cessation  of  the  few  State  medical-relief  pro- 
grams which  continued  to  be  financed  in  1936  from 
final  FERA  grants.  Yet,  although  public  provisions 
for  medical  care  under  general  relief  after  1935  became 
very  similar  to  those  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
depression,  there  were  evidences  that  the  FERA 
medical-care  program  had  stimulated  concern  for 
health  needs  and  enlarged  "a  previously  more  limited 
public  resiJonsibility  for  the  medical  care  of  persons 
without  incomes." ''  Studies  made  by  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  show  that  there  was  "some 
extension  of  local  sj'stems  of  home  medical  care,  as 
compared  with  the  pre-depression  period;  new  legisla- 
tion in  several  States  placing  upon  public-welfare 
departments  responsibility  for  the  medical  care  of  their 
beneficiaries;  and  a  greatly  increased  consciousness, 
among  social  workers  and  welfare  administrators,  of 
the  importance  and  complexity  of  tliis  problem."  " 

The  Service  Aspects  of  Public-Aid  Programs 

In  the  development  of  public-aid  programs  during 
the  past  decade,  there  was  a  growing  recognition  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  recipients  are  dependent  on 
socially  provided  income  because  of  the  operation  of 
economic  forces  bej'ond  their  individual  control.  The 
object  of  public  aid  was  increasingly  to  maintain,  if 
not  the  standard  of  living  which  had  been  achieved 
by  families  and  individuals  before  disaster  struck  at 
the  foundations  of  their  security,  at  least  a  standard 
which  would  conserve  health  and  make  it  possible  for 
an  individual  to  continue  normal  family  and  com- 
munity relationships.  This  concept  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  attitudes  which,  with  rare  exceptions  (notably 
in  mothers*'  aid  programs),  dominated  the  administra- 
tion of  public  aid  in  all  but  a  few  communities  prior  to 
1933.  Under  these  older  concepts  public  relief  was 
designed  to  be  sufficient  only  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  and  its  recipients,  whose  own  incapacity  or 
lack  of  foresight  was  believed  to  be  responsible  for 
their  destitution,  were  not  regarded  as  fully  qualified 
to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 


by  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  general-relief  grants  includes  grants 
made  to  persons  who  also  benefit  from  the  specialized  programs,  These 
supplementary  grants  are,  of  course,  smaller  in  amount  than  grants  made 
to  persons  entirely  dependent  on  general  relief ;  hence  their  inclusion 
raises  the  number  of  cases  out  of  proportion  to  the  Increase  in  the  total 
amount"!  granted,  and  lowers  the  national  average  accordingly. 

"  Davis,  Michael,  M.,  and  Hlrsh,  Joseph.  "Medical  Care."  In  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1939,  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1939,  p.  244. 

»  Ibiil. 
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Even  prior  to  1930  the  privately  administered  pro- 
grams were  for  the  most  part  based  on  a  different 
philosophy,  which  ascribed  destitution  to  personal 
maladjustment  or  individual  misfortune.  Therefore, 
the  administration  of  relief  was  combined  with  an 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  individuals  and  families  through 
the  process  known  as  "social  case  work."  The  transi- 
tion of  family  case  work  from  the  authoritative  "ad- 
justment of  environment"  approach  to  the  cooperative 
psychiatric  approach  has  been  described  elsewhere.'"' 
With  both  approaches,  relief  was  regarded  merely  as 
a  tool,  one  that  had  to  be  used  with  caution  lest  its 
effects  should  be  destructive  of  the  larger  aim  of 
restoration  of  the  family  to  independence  and  self 
support.^^ 

The  mothers'  persion  or  mothers'  aid  movement,  de- 
veloped out  of  experiments  under  private  auspices,  was 
the  first  widespread  public-aid  program  to  recognize 
the  provision  of  income  continuing  during  the  period 
of  need  as  a  legitimate  social  end,  not  merely  as  a  part 
of  a  more  comprehensive  case- work  process.  It  grew 
out  of  the  concept  of  the  State  as  the  ultimate  parent 
of  the  cliildren  within  its  borders,  earlier  expressed  in 
juvenile-court  legislation.  For  the  family  deprived  of 
the  support  of  the  normal  breadwinner,  especially  the 
families  of  "worthy  and  deserving"  widows,  the  State 
assumed  coresponsibility  with  the  mother  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  children  during  the  period  of  dependence — 
it  also  assumed  some  responsibility  for  assuring  the 
children  adequate  care.  Thus,  in  well-administered 
mothers'  aid  programs  (and  many  were  not  entrusted 
to  qualified  personnel),  the  social  worker,  representing 
the  court  or  the  welfare  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration, was  concerned  not  only  with  determina- 
tion of  eligibility,  family  budgets,  and  amounts  of  aid, 
but  also  with  the  kind  of  housing  available  to  the  fam- 
ily, the  nutrition  of  the  children,  their  clothing,  medical 
care,  education,  and  recreation."  Some  mothers'  aid 
administrations  developed  special  educational  and  other 
group  activities  for  mothers  in  the  families  receiving 
assistance,  and  many  of  the  mothers  developed  a  sense 
of  pride  in  their  partnership  with  an  agency  of  gov- 
ernment with  which  they  shared  responsibility  for  the 
rearing  of  healthy  and  useful  citizens.  To  some  extent 
a  similar  philosophy  was  carried  over  into  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  aged  and  the  bUnd  which  developed 


prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  field  of  public  aid. 

Eecognition  of  the  service  aspects  of  the  public-aid 
programs  was  given  very  early  in  the  development  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  llelief  Administration.  Rule 
and  Regulation  No.  3  issued  July  11,  1933,  included  a 
section  on  "Investigation  and  Service,"  requiring  each 
local  relief  administration  to  have  at  least  1  trained 
and  experienced  investigator  on  its  staff.  In  the  larger 
public-welfare  districts,  at  least  1  supervisor,  trained 
and  experienced  in  the  essential  elements  of  family 
case  work  and  administration,  was  required  to  supervise 
the  work  of  not  more  than  20  investigating  staff  work- 
ers. The  duties  of  this  staff  were  described  by  directors 
of  the  Social  Service  Division  of  the  FERA  as  includ- 
ing "not  only  the  receiving  of  applications  and  the 
establishment  of  eligibility  but  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  i-elief  to  be  given  to  a  family  or  individual, 
the  actual  administration  of  that  relief,  and  the  regular 
visiting  of  the  recipients  to  see  that  their  needs  were 
being  met  or  that  relief  was  discontinued  if  they  were 
no  longer  eligible."  ^^ 

In  the  special-assistance  programs  made  possible  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  it  was  also  recognized  that  the 
administration  of  special  assistance  is  a  function  of  so- 
cial work  and  requires  the  insight  and  skills  developed 
in  professional  preparation  and  in-service  training. 
Increasingly,  attention  was  paid  to  the  organization  of 
measures  for  social-work  education  and  in-service  train- 
ing, consultant  service,  and  field  supervision,  developed 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  make  these  prin- 
ciples effective.  The  much  smaller  child-welfare  serv- 
ice programs  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  welfare  agencies,  which 
gave  emphasis  to  specialized  workers  and  small  case 
loads,  were  used  as  supplementary  resources  by  many 
agencies  I'esponsible  for  the  administration  of  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

The  possibility  of  developing  within  local  welfare 
departments,  employment  services,  or  other  agencies 
special  sei-vices  available  to  any  family  or  persons  re- 
questing such  service,  whether  or  not  in  receipt  of  some 
form  of  public  aid,  was  demonstrated  tlu'ough  the 
child-welfare-service  program  and  the  beginning  of 
guidance  services  in  employment  offices. 


"Cf.  Brown,  Josephine  C,  Public  Relief,  1929-1!)39,  ch.  10,  especially 
p.  226. 

"See  Marcus,  Grace  F.,  Some  Aspects  of  Itelief  in  Family  Casewrk, 
New  York,  Charity  Organization   Society  of  New  York,  1929.  pp.  60-63. 

»  See  Bosue,  Mary  F.,  Administration  of  Mothers'  Aid  in  Ten  Locnlities, 
With  Special  Referer'ce  to  Health,  Tfoviing,  Education,  and  Jiecreati'^, 
V.  3.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  184 
Washington,  1928,  especially  p.  4. 


=  Brown,  Josephine  C,  Public  Relief.  1919-BS9,  p.  218.  The  same 
writer  has  described  the  function  of  the  social  worker  In  the  Wl'A  as 
"one  of  interpretation,  liaison,  and  adjustment,  all  o£  which  are  effective 
In  three  directions,  with  the  workers  on  projects,  with  the  other  divi- 
sjnns  of  the  Wl'A,  and  with  the  community,  including  other  agencies, 
private  and  public.  Federal,  State,  and  local."  It  Is  stated,  further, 
thnt  the  "Employment  Division,  and  social  work  as  a  part  of  that  divi- 
sion, is  primarily  concerned  with  what  Is  happening  to  people  and  with 
the  safeguarding  of  human  values  in  a  program  which  deals  so  largely 
in  engineering  problems  and  the  materials  used  in  construction."  {Ibid 
)..  3!)7.) 
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Health  and  Welfare  Services 

The  develoijment  of  services  to  families  and  individ- 
uals receiving  public  aid  under  the  programs  previously 
discussed  was  closely  related  to  the  fact  that  standards 
of  living  are  dependent  not  only  upon  individual  in- 
come but  also  upon  the  availability  of  community  serv- 
ices which  supplement  individual  income.  Public 
housing  which  adjusts  rent  to  the  needs  of  low-income 
families,  free  public  education,  public-health  service 
and  medical  care,  free  library  service,  public  recreation 
programs,  all  make  important  contributions  to  the 
standards  of  living  which  can  be  maintained  at  given 
levels  of  individual  income.  Such  services  first  came 
to  be  regarded  as  essential  either  for  children  in  all 
income  groups,  as  in  the  case  of  education  and  recrea- 
tion, or  for  children  in  all  families — whether  dependent 
on  public  aid  or  self-supporting — whose  income  will 
not  cover  the  full  cost  of  these  services.  The  concept 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  such  services  for  adults 
in  some  of  these  groups  was  an  extension  of  the  origi- 
nal principle  of  services  for  children.  The  years 
1930-40  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  wide  variety  of 
these  services. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  Social  Security  Act  certain 
services  involving  Federal-State  cooperation  were  de- 
veloped and  others  expanded.  Parts  1  and  2  of  Title 
V  of  this  act,  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
provided  for  grants  to  State  agencies  to  assist  their 
programs  of  maternal-and-child-health  services  and 
services  for  crippled  children. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  maternal-and-child-health 
services  were  designed  to  enable  "each  State  to  extend 
and  improve,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions 
in  such  State,  services  for  promoting  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas 
and  in  areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  dis- 
tress *  *  *.''  =*  The  States  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  monies;  by  November  1936  all  the 
48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii  were  receiving  grants  for  maternal-and-child- 
health  services.  The  1939  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  included  Puerto  Rico,  and  by  February 
1940  this  Territory  was  also  receiving  Federal  monies 
for  maternal-and-child-health  services. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
31  States  had  had  a  child-hygiene  division  or  a 
division  of  maternal  and  child  health  in  the  State 
health  department,  but  in  only  22  States  was  there  a 
physician    as    full-time    director.     By    July    1,    1937, 


almost  all  States  had  such  bureaus  or  divisions  under 
full-time  medical  direction.  In  some  instances  sucli 
bureaus  administered  the  crippled  children's  program 
as  well.-^ 

Under  the  maternal-and-child-health  program  pre- 
natal clinics,  home-nursing  in  childbirth,  child- 
health  conferences,  dental  programs,  public-health 
nursing  service,  postgraduate  education  of  physicians 
and  other  health  workers,  and  other  activities  were 
developed  or  established  by  State  and  local  health 
departments.-"^  Between  January  1, 193G,  and  January 
1,  1939,  the  number  of  prenatal  clinics  throughout  the 
country  increased  6'9  percent,  and  for  the  same  period 
tlie  number  of  child-health  conference  centers  increased 
61  percent.-'  Moreover,  thei'e  was  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  State  programs  which  strengthened 
their  nutrition  aspects  either  by  emploj'ing  one  or  more 
nutritionists  (26  States)  or  by  cooperating  with  other 
State  agencies  offering  nutrition  services  (almost  all 
the  remaining  States)  by  1940.-^ 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  35 
States  had  provided  funds  for  the  care  of  crippled 
children,  but  in  several  of  these  States  the  appropria- 
tions were  so  meager  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  children  in  need  of  such  care  could  be  served. 
Moreover,  it  was  possible  only  in  a  few  States  to  con- 
duct a  State-wide  program  providing  diagnosis,  medi- 
cal and  surgical  care,  hospitalization,  and  aftercare 
services.-^  When  Federal  funds  authorized  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  became  available  to  the  States  for 
services  for  crippled  children,  State  plans  for  these 
services  were  rapidly  developed.  By  1940  all  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii 
had  established  services  for  crippled  children  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  that  year  services  were 
established  in  Puerto  Eico  which  had  been  made 
possible  by  the  1939  amendments  to  the  act.  These 
State  programs  provided  medical,  surgical,  and  after- 
care for  crippled  children.  ^° 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  expansion  of  the 
general  public-health  program,  title  VI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  authorized  the  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  for  health  purposes,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Actually  it  was  the  passage  of  this  legislation  that 
marked   the  beginning  of  active  cooperation   by  the 


'^  Social  Security  Act,  sec.  501.  The  Sheppard-Towner  Act  of  1021 
had  provided  for  Federal  grants  to  States  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy.  This  act  had  lapsed  In 
1929,  but  it  established  a  liasis  fur  future  Federal-State  relations  in  this 
field. 


"  Lenroot,  Katharine  P..  "Health  Security  for  Motliera  and  Children, 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
ecu  (March  1939),  106. 

^'  For  discussion  of  the  program  in  1940.  see  ch.  IV. 

"  Bierman,  Jessie  M.,  "Maternal  and  Child  Health."  in  Social  Woik 
Year  Book.  i.'i}/.  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1941,  p.  324. 

"Ibid.,  p.  323. 

"  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Facts  About  Cripphd 
Children.  Washington,  1940.  p.  4. 

"For  details  of  the  program  in  1940,  see  ch.  IV. 
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Federal  Government  with  the  States  in  the  field  of 
public  liealth,  since  its  provisions  definitely  recognized 
that  the  health  of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.^'  The  expansion  of  health  services  under 
the  stimulus  of  Federal  monies  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  by  the  end  of  1936,  ijublic-health  services  with 
Federal  participation  were  in  operation  in  all  juris- 
dictions of  the  United  States.'^  Moreover,  by  1939, 
the  number  of  counties  served  by  health  departments 
under  the  full-time  direction  of  health  officers  was 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  counties  so  served 
before  Federal  funds  became  available  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.^^ 

Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  contained  (in 
part  3)  provision  for  Federal  aid  to  another  type  of 
service  conducted  by  States — child-welfare  services — 
through  annual  appropriations  "for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  United  States  through  the  Children's 
Bureau,  to  coojjerate  with  State  public-welfare  agencies 
in  establishing,  extending,  and  strengthening,  especially 
in  predominantly  rural  areas,  public-welfare  serv- 
ices *  *  *  foi-  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless, 
dependent,  and  neglected  children,  and  children  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  *  *  *."  ^Vlien  the 
act  was  being  discussed  in  Congress,  only  26  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  divisions  within  their 
State  welfare  departments  administering  or  supervising 
child-welfare  services  on  a  State-wide  basis.  By  1940, 
52  jurisdictions  were  receiving  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  child-welfare  services.  However,  with  funds  avail- 
able by  that  year,  the  Federal-State  program  for  these 
services  had  been  extended  to  only  about  one-sixth  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  States.^* 

Each  State  developed  a  State  staff  to  assist  local 
communities  in  the  organization  of  community  child- 
welfare  activities  and  to  consult  with  local  workers  on 
child-welfare  problems.  State  workers  also  gave  spe- 
cialized types  of  services  relating  to  the  development 
of  adequate  care  and  protection  of  children.     Among 


31  The  first  Federal  h'alth  service  was  the  direct  provision  of  medical 
care  to  sicls  and  disabled  seamen  tlirougli  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Tins  was  followed  by  quarantine  research  and  cooperative  assistance  to 
State  health  departments.  During  the  early  years  of  tile  century  there 
were  isolated  instances  of  Federal  interest  in  specific  health  problems — 
e.  g.,  the  Cliamberlain-Kahn  Aet  of  1018  for  the  control  of  venereal  di- 
sease, and  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  of  1921  for  the  promotion  of  the 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy — but  the  Social  Security  Act  was  the 
first  general  provision  for  services  to  the  whole  population. 

^  Social  Security  Board,  Social  Security  Year  Book  ]or  the  Calendar 
Year  1939,  Washington,  1940,  p.  6. 

"  Pcrrott,  George  St.  J.,  and  Holland,  Dorothy  F.,  "Health  as  an  Ele- 
ment in  Social  Security."  Tlie  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science,  CCII  (March  1939)  133  ;  and  Proceedinns  nf  the 
National  Conference  nf  Social  Woi'l:,  ISiltO,  New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1940  p.  215.  For  discussion  of  public-health  services  in  1940  see 
ch.  IV. 

^U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Summary  of  Develop- 
ments in  Child  Welfare  Services  Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Washing- 
ton, pp.  1-5. 
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the  results  apparent  from  this  service  were:  (1)  The 
development  in  some  States  of  a  better  quality  of  State 
supervision  of  institutional  or  agency  cai-e  of  children; 
(2)  a  change  in  other  States  in  methods  of  institutional 
care  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children;  (3)  a  reor- 
ganization in  still  other  States  of  programs  for  direct 
care  of  children,  with  greater  emphasis  upon  local 
responsibility;  and  (4)  an  increased  consciousness  in 
some  States  of  the  needs  of  Negro  children.^^ 

By  1920,  12  States  had  enacted  legislation  providing 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons. The  Federal  act  passed  in  that  year  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled 
in  industry  or  otherwise  was  the  first  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  program  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped.  Under  Title  V,  part  4  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  act  of  1920  was  extended  and  made 
permanent.  The  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  further  extended  the  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation ;  under  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment,  the  Office  of  Education  was 
made  responsible  for  initiating  in  1940  an  experimental 
research  project  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
"homebound,"  persons  with  severe  physical  handicaps. 
By  June  1940,  all  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  had  programs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

During  the  last  decade  (particularly  during  the  last 
5  years),  cognizance  was  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  of  the  housing  needs  of  low-income 
and  relief  groups,^"  and  for  the  first  time  housing  be- 
came a  public  concern  for  the  whole  Nation.  The  lie- 
construction  Finance  Cori^oration  was  empowered  in 
1932  to  issue  self-liquidating  building  loans  for  limited- 
dividend  i^rojects  subject  to  State  or  municipal  con- 
trol, but  the  demand  for  loans  did  not  materialize, 
and  no  loan  was  made  until  1933  when,  under  the  New 
York  State  Housing  Board,  Knickerbocker  Village  was 
built  in  New  York  City.  Another  publicly  subsidized 
low-rent  housing  program  was  initiated  in  1933  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  which 
provided  for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  altera- 
tion, or  repair,  under  public  regulation  or  control,  of 
low-cost  housing  and  slum-clearance  projects.    A  spe- 


'^rbid.,  pp.  13-14. 

30  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  housing  between  1930—40  were: 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Farm  Credit  Association.  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  I'ublic  Works  Administration,  and  Work  Projects 
Administration.  The  first  four  will  be  eliminated  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion because  they  were  concerned  with  mortgage  loans  rather  than 
the  provision  of  housing  for  low-income  groups. 
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cial  division  was  created  in  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. ^' 

In  1937  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  was 
created  as  a  low-rent  housing  and  slum-clearance 
agency,  which  set  up  a  decentralized  program  operated 
through  local  housing  authorities  which  were  created 
in  accordance  with  State  enabling  legislation.  The  49 
projects  built  under  the  Public  Worlis  Administration 
were  transferred  to  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity.^* However,  the  Authority  was  required  to  sell  or 
lease  these  projects  and  by  January  1940,  32  projects 
had  been  leased  to  local  public-housing  agencies,  two 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration,  and  the  remaining  17  were  being  tem- 
porarily operated  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.^' 

The  history  of  the  USHA  shows  the  development  of 
public  recognition  that  continuing  governmental  sub- 
sidies are  probably  necessary  if  low-rent  housing  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  low-income  groups  over  a  period 
of  years.*" 

Under  the  PWA,  rentals  were  set  at  rates  that  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government,  over  a  period  of  60 
years,  to  receive  55  percent  of  the  project  cost  plus 
interest.  The  first  consideration  of  the  USHA  was  to 
establish  rentals  consistent  with  the  low-rent  character 
of  the  projects,  as  authorized  by  law.     The  USHA  was 


2'  Schoenfeld.  Margaret  H.,  "Progress  of  Public  Housin;;  in  the  Inlted 
States,"  Monthly  Labor  Rntieio,  LI    (August   19-10)     269-70. 

^  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  Housing  and  Welfare,  Report  of  Purvey, 
Washington,  1940,  p.  7. 

»  Schoenfeld,  op.  cit.,  p.  27.3. 

***  For  analysis  of  the  inability  of  unsubsidized  housing  projects  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  worst-housed  groups,  see  Graves,  L.  M.,  and 
Fletcher,  Alfred,  "Enforcement  and  Subsidy  in  the  Control  of  Slums," 
Housing  and  Health,  American  Public  Health  Association,  Committee 
on   the  Hygiene  of  Housing,   Lancaster.   Pa.,   1941,   pp.   18-36. 


not  designed  to  buy  land,  construct  projects,  or  assist 
private  builders.  Rather  it  was  authorized  to  make 
repayable  loans  to  public-housing  agencies  up  to  90 
i:)ercent  of  the  total  development  cost  of  the  project  and 
in  addition  to  provide  annual  subsidies  to  help  bring 
the  rents  on  projects  low  enough  for  families  of  low 
incomes.*^ 

In  the  field  of  rural  housing  a  Federal  program  of 
subsistence  homesteads  was  undertaken  by  the  Sub- 
sistence Homesteads  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. In  1935  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion undertook  three  types  of  projects  for  rural 
workers:  groups  of  farms,  suburban  communities 
known  as  "greenbelt  towns,"  and  subsistence  home- 
steads. The  objectives  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration went  beyond  furnishing  low-cost  housing,  for 
the  task  was  one  of  resettlement  and  rehabilitation  of 
farm  families.  The  chief  task  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  which  succeeded  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, was  the  continuation  of  the  rural- 
rehabilitaticai  program,  but  it  likewise  administered  the 
rural  and  suburban  resettlement  projects  started  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  and  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration. Some  farm  houses  were  constructed  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  By  the  beginning  of 
1940,  164  rural  projects  consisting  of  some  20,000  dwell- 
ing units  had  been  provided  under  the  rural  j^rogram.*- 


«  Schoenfeld,  op.  oit.,  p.  273. 

"Ibid,  pp.  276-77.  "This  total  includes  the  three  greenbelt  towns  and 
three  projects  transferred  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which 
were  developed  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  .\dministration  and  had 
previously  been  administered  by  corporations  under  the  general  guidance 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration."     {Ibid.) 


CHAPTER    IV 
THE    PROGRAMS    OPERATING    IN    1940 


The  preceding  chapter  has  described  the  evolution  of 
governmental  provision  against  loss  or  inadequacy  of 
private  income.  It  pointed  out  that  the  period  1930^10 
sliowed  certain  clearly  marked  trends  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  aid,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  public- 
aid  field,  its  emergence  as  the  increasingly  important 
partner  in  cooperative  programs  with  the  States,  and 
the  evolution  of  diversified  public-aid  measures.  In 
consequence  of  the  developments  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  nature  of  social  provision  against  individ- 
ual economic  insecurity  in  1940  was  extremely  complex. 
Evaluation  of  the  results  of  these  developments  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  public- 
aid  programs  serving  different  groups  of  persons  and 
having  different  objectives  over  and  above  the  assur- 
ance of  physical  maintenance.  These  programs  were 
administered  by  many  different  agencies,  operating  at 
various  levels  of  government,  and  were  financed  by  a 
variety  of  methods. 

In  succeeding  chapters  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
discover  what  this  combination  of  programs  meant  to 
the  economically  insecure  population,  what  were  the 
consequences  in  social  and  economic  terms  of  the 
methods  of  financing  adopted,  and  how  smoothly  and 
efficiently  the  administration  operated.  Basic  to  such 
an  evaluation,  however,  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  programs  as  they  operated  in 
1940.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  such 
a  brief  characterization.  For  convenience  of  expo- 
sition, the  measures  have  been  grouped  by  reference 
to  the  special  characteristics  of  the  people  whom  they 
were  intended  to  serve. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  sources  for  the  information 
given  in  this  chapter  were  the  published  reports  of  the 
agencies  concerned  or  information  supplied  by  them 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Long-Range  Work 
and  Relief  Policies.  The  following  descriptions  are 
designed  to  give  only  the  most  important  information 
about  the  programs  operating  in  1940.  For  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  programs,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  materials  listed  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

Measures  for  the  Unemployed 

In  addition  to  provisions  made  by  the  locally  ad- 
ministered general-relief  systems  (including  local  work- 
relief  projects  ^)  and  through  special  measures  for  the 


agricultural  population,  which  will  be  treated  later  in 
this  chapter,  there  were  by  June  1940  no  less  than  five 
different  public-aid  programs  directly  aiming  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  unemployed.  These  were  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  or  compensation  systems,  and 
the  national  railroad  unemployment  insurance  plan. 
The  first  three  aimed  to  provide,  in  addition  to  a  cash 
income,  work  opportunity  or  training,  including  in  the 
case  of  the  NYA  student  work  program  continu- 
ance of  general  education.  The  unemployment  com- 
pensation plans  provided  only  cash  income  but  made 
this  available  as  a  right  to  persons  who  could  satisfy 
specified  eligibility  requirements  without  having  to 
qualify  as  being  in  need.  A  discussion  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  is  included  in  this  section 
because  of  the  interdependence  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  and  employment  sei'vice  programs. 

Work  Projects  Administration 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  in  1940  was  a 
Federal  work-relief  program,  in  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Work  Projects,  which  provided  employment  at  sched- 
uled monthly  payments,  on  public  projects,  to  employ- 
able persons  who  were  certified  to  be  in  need  and  who 
could  meet  other  eligibility  conditions.^ 

The  average  monthly  employment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940  was  2,054,000'  and  during  this  period  the  total 
expenditures  on  projects  were  $2,014,484,212.^    During 


'  Because  of  their  intimate  relationship  to  the  general-relief  system,  the 
local  work  projects  will  be  described  in  connection  with  general  relief. 


'Throughout  Ita  ejtistence  the  WPA  had  in  common  with  a  number 
of  other  public-aid  programs  one  characteristic  which  has  been  noted 
In  earlier  chapters:  It  was  financed  by  yearly  appropriations  (with 
supplemental  and  deficiency  appropriations)  which  appeared  to  be  made 
with  the  hope,  if  not  the  conviction,  that  the  need  for  the  program 
might  pass  with  the  fiscal  year.  Hence,  the  only  enabling  act  for  the 
agency  was  the  yearly  appropriation  act,  which  not  only  stated  the 
aims  of  the  appropriation  and  gave  general  directions  for  its  use  but 
prescribed  in  great  detail  eligibility  for  employment,  nature  and  types  of 
projcct.s,  and  various  other  matters.  Hence,  the  following  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  program  and  conditions  of  employment  on  It  is 
based  In  large  measure  upon  the  Emergency  Relief  -Appropriation  Act, 
fiscal  year  1941  (Public  Resolution  No.  88,  7Gth  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  ap- 
proved June  26,  1940).  Data  relative  to  employment  and  expenditures 
are  from  the  annual  report  of  the  agency.  Report  on  Progresa  of  the 
WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19i0,  Washington,  1940,  and  TTorfc  Relief  ani 
Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  1941,  Hearings  before  the  Subcomrndttee  of  th« 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  Washington,  1940,  hereinafter  referred  to  by  title  only. 

'  Includes  some  73,000  workers  employed  on  projects  operated  bj 
other  Federal  agencies.  Computed  from  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA 
Program,  June  SO,  ISiO,  with  special  reference  to  tables  11,  12,  and  22 
and  appendix  tables  I,  XIX,  and  XX,  pp.  43,  44,  55,  115,  138,   139. 

*  The  total  includes  sponsors'  contributions  (see  below)  and  $58,316,000 
ex[>cnded  on  WP.\  activities  conducted  by  Federal  agencies  other  than 
WPA. 
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tlie  month  of  June  1940,  an  average  of  1,756,000  per- 
sons ^  were  employed,  at  a  total  monthly  expenditure 
of  $118,671,000.  The  average  earnings  of  project 
workers  in  the  continental  United  States  during  this 
month  were  $58.02.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  the 
national  average  was  $54.16  per  month,  ranging  from 
$39.39  in  Mississippi  to  $72.61  in  New  York  City. 

A  wide  variety  of  projects  was  conducted  by  WPA, 
ranging  from  many  kinds  of  construction  work  to  art, 
education,  and  research.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the 
employment  was  provided  on  construction  projects,  of 
which  the  improvement  of  roads,  highways,  and  streets 
was  the  major  part.  One-fourth  of  the  workers  were 
engaged  on  professional  and  service  projects,  including 
education,  research,  production  of  goods,  and  other 
nonconstruction  activities."  The  operation  of  these 
"useful  public  projects"  was  authorized  by  the  appro- 
priation act  under  an  inclusive  description  of  types  of 
projects  for  which  the  funds  appropriated  might  be 
used.  However,  certain  limitations  on  tlie  use  of  these 
funds  were  set  in  the  "General  and  Special  Provisions" 
sections  of  the  act.  One  of  the  most  important  limita- 
tions prohibited  the  use  of  emergency  relief  funds  for 
the  construction  of  any  building  of  whose  construction 
costs  the  Federal  share  was  more  than  $100,000  unless 
the  building  was  a  defense  project.  Theater  projects 
were  banned.  No  funds  appropriated  might  be  used 
"to  purchase,  establish,  relocate,  or  expand  mills,  fac- 
tories, stories,  or  plants  which  would  manufacture, 
handle,  process,  or  produce  for  sale  articles,  commodi- 
ties, or  products  (other  than  those  derived  from  the 
first  processing  of  sweet  potatoes  and  naval  stores 
products)  in  competition  with  existing  industries." ' 

The  major  eligibility  requirement  set  by  the  appro- 
priation act  was  that  persons  must  be  certified  by  local 
agencies  as  being  in  need  of  employment.  These  agen- 
cies were  to  refer  eligible  workers  to  the  WPA.  The 
WPA  itself  might  perform  this  function  where  no  such 
agencies  existed  or  where  the  WPA  refused  to  accept 
referrals  by  local  public  agencies.  In  practice,  the 
WPA  usually  accepted  local  needs  standards.  Admin- 
istrative practice  required  that  at  least  95  percent  of 


'  Includes  about  86,000  persons  employed  on  projects  operated  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

"Ag  of  June  26.  19i0,  72.7  percent  of  persons  employed  on  projects 
operated  by  tlie  WPA  were  engaged  in  construction  work  (42.5  percent 
were  employed  on  highways,  roads,  and  street.s;  0.1  percent,  on  public 
buildings ;  10  percent,  on  publicly  owned  or  operated  utilities ;  the  re- 
mainder, on  other  construction).  The  Division  o(  Professional  and 
Service  Projects  employed  25.2  percent  of  project  workers  (7  percent 
were  engaged  on  sewing  projects ;  2.3  percent,  on  recreation  ;  2.4  per- 
cent, on  research  and  surveys  ;  and  the  remainder,  on  such  projects  as 
school  luncheons,  public  records,  music,  etc.).  Miscellaneous  types  of 
pro.1ect8  accounted  tor  the  small  balance  (2.1  percent)  of  the  workers. 

'  Sec.  33.  The  limitation  on  construction  costs  and  the  prohibition  of 
expenditures  for  theatre  projects  were  made  by  sees.  11  and  24  respec- 
tively. 


the  project  workers  on  projects  operated  by  WPA  be 
certified  as  in  need. 

As  legally  required,  j^reference  in  employment  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs.  This  re-, 
quirement  was  further  defined  by  administrative  prac- 
tice to  give  first  preference  to  members  of  families  or 
persons  with  no  income  and  second  preference  to  mem- 
bers of  families  or  persons  with  income  insufficient  for 
maintenance  on  a  subsistence  level.'  "Wliere  relative 
needs  were  the  same,  the  law  required  that  further  pref- 
erence be  given  to  veterans,  their  widows  (unless  remar- 
ried), and  the  wives  of  unemployable  veterans.  Each 
emploj^ee's  need  was  required  to  be  tested  again  by  a 
review  conducted  by  the  WPA  at  least  once  every  12 
months  (prior  to  July  1, 1940,  every  6  months) . 

Other  eligibility  requirements  set  by  law  included 
citizenship  and  employability."  Employees  were  also 
required  to  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  to  show 
capability  of  performing  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
Emploj^ment  of  Communists,  members  of  Nazi  Bund 
organizations,  and  persons  who  advocated  (or  were 
members  of  organizations  which  advocated)  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
specifically  forbidden  by  law,  but  discrimination  on 
account  of  other  political  activity  by  project  workers 
or  on  account  of  race  or  religion  was  prohibited.  By 
administrative  ruling  only  one  member  of  a  family 
group  was  employed. 

The  Federal  program  provided  no  further  limita- 
tions on  eligibility  than  those  mentioned  above.  In 
practice,  other  requirements  might  be  made.  Eligibil- 
ity for  WPA  employment  of  persons  benefiting  from 
or  eligible  for  other  public-aid  programs  was  regulated 
by  agreements  between  WPA  and  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, unless  these  programs  excluded  WPA  workers 
from  their  benefits  by  law.  Some  local  certifying 
agencies  established  residence  requirements  and  other 
restrictions  and  preferences  than  those  set  up  by  WPA. 

All  project  workers  (except  veterans,  unmarried 
widows  of  veterans,  and  wives  of  unemployable  vet- 
erans) Avho  had  been  continuously  employed  for  more 
than  18  months  were  required  by  law  to  be  removed 
from  employment  but  could  be  recertified  for  employ- 
ment after  30  days.     Workers  who  refused  to  accept 


'  Operating  Procedure  K-S,  Revised  January  29,  1940. 

"  WP.\  ruled  that  no  person  be  employed  whose  age  or  physical  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  make  his  employment  dangerous  to  his  health 
or  safety,  or  to  the  health  or  safety  of  others.  Employability  was 
determined  by  the  local  referral  agencies,  subject  to  WPA  approval. 
The  1941  appropriation  act  stated  that  "the  agency  providing  the  em- 
ployment shall  determine  whether  •  •  •  persons  are  able  to 
perform  the  work  •  •  •  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  or  re- 
tained for  employment  •  •  •  whose  work  habits  are  such  or  work 
record  shows  that  he  is  incapable  of  performing  satisfactorily  the 
work     •     •     •"      (Sec.  15  c.) 
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offers  of  employment  at  work  they  could  perform  and 
at  locally  prevailing  wage  rates  were  required  to  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  a  WPA  administrative 
ruling  required  the  dismissal  of  any  worker  who  failed 
to  register  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Payments  to  project  workers  were  based  on  a  pre- 
determined monthly  schedule  of  wages,  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Work  Projects,  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  degree  of  skill  required  for  the  job  to  which  the 
worker  was  assigned,  geographic  regions,  and  the  de- 
gree of  urbanization  of  the  county  in  which  the  worker 
was  employed.  It  was  legally  specified  that  this  sched- 
ule should  not  be  varied  between  geographical  regions 
to  an  extent  greater  than  regional  differences  in  living 
costs  would  warrant.  Monthly  payments  under  the 
1940  schedule  ranged  from  $31.20  (for  unskilled  labor 
in  rural  counties  of  the  southern  wage  region)  to  $94.90 
(for  professional  and  technical  labor  in  northern  and 
western  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over).^" 

Hours  of  work  were  legally  set  at  130  per  month,  not 
to  exceed  8  houi-s  per  day  and  40  hours  per  week.  Ex- 
emptions were  permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Work  Projects,  to  protect  work  already 
done  on  a  project,  to  make  up. lost  time,  to  complete 
projects  important  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  in 
case  of  an  emergency  involving  the  public  welfare,  and 
in  the  case  of  supervisory  personnel  employed  on  work 
projects. 

By  administrative  ruling,  machinery  was  provided 
for  the  handling  of  complaints,  which  included  pi"o- 
vision  for  appeals  and  hearings.  The  right  of  project 
workers  to  organize  was  recognized.  Accident  and  dis- 
ability compensation  was  provided  by  law. 

In  administration  the  WPA  was  a  Federal  program. 
All  W^PA  officials  were  Federal  officials,  and  all  offices 
were  branches  of  the  Federal  agency.  Through  its 
Federal  office  and  local  offices,  the  WPA  interpreted 
and  enforced  statutes.  Executive  orders,  and  admin- 
istrative rules  and  regulations  governing  financing, 
employment  conditions,  reports  and  records,  project 
operations,  and  other  questions  of  policy  and  pro- 
cedures." All  projects  were  approved  by  the  Federal 
office  and  by  the  President. 

Local  and  State  responsibilities  included  referral  of 
applicants  and  sponsorship  of  projects.  The  initial 
selection  of  eligible  persons  was  almost  entirely  a  re- 


sponsibility of  the  local  public-welfare  agencies,  which 
referred  applicants  to  WPA.'*  In  most  States  the 
referral  agencies  entered  into  formal  written  agree- 
ments with  the  WPA.  The  actual  certification  and 
assignment  to  work  was  a  responsibility  of  the  WPA. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  projects 
sponsored  by  Federal  agencies,  all  WPA  projects  were 
sponsored  by  State  and  local  governmental  bodies. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  sponsors  included  the  initial 
planning  and  submission  of  projects,  and  contributions 
toward  the  cost  in  the  form  of  cash,  materials,  personal 
and  professional  services,  and  land  or  leases.  The 
great  majority  of  non-Federal  projects  were  locally 
sponsored,  the  remainder  being  sponsored  by  State 
agencies. 

Federal  funds  for  the  operation  of  WPA  were  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  "  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  presented  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Work  Projects.  As  noted  earlier,  certain  limitations 
were  placed  by  Congress  on  the  use  of  these  funds." 
Total  expenditures  for  the  WPA  program  in  the  fiscal 
year  1940  were  $2,014,484,212,  of  which  $494,378,134 
were  sponsors'  contributions.  The  remaining  $1,520,- 
106,078  were  from  Federal  funds  and  were  distributed 
approximately  as  follows:  Wage  payments  to  project 
workers,  $1,339,194,000;  nonlabor  costs,  $125,534,000; 
administrative  costs,  $55,331,000 ;  miscellaneous,  includ- 
ing settlement  of  property  damage  claims  and  special 
grants  for  disaster  relief,  $47,000.'= 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  costs  o£  all  non-Fed- 
eral projects  apjiroved  after  January  1, 1940  (except  for 
defense  and  certain  other  projects) ,  were  required  by  law 
to  be  contributed  by  the  sponsors  in  each  State  taken  as 
a  whole.  Because  of  the  limitations  on  nonlabor  ex- 
penditures from  Federal  funds,  the  bulk  of  the  spon- 
sors' contributions  were  provided  in  the  form  of 
materials  and  equipment.  The  WPA  determined  the 
adequacy  of  the  contribution.  Sponsors  were  required 
to  agree  in  writing  to  finance  a  specified  part  of  the 


1"  Ri  port  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  30,  BiO,  p.  .5.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  the  established  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  see 
ch.  VII. 

"  Wages  were  paid  through  Treasury  checks.  Such  materials  as  WPA 
might  furnish  for  projects  were  bought  through  Feder-il  purchasing 
channels.  The  Treasury  Department  made  all  purchases  through 
regional  or  State  procurement  offices,  made  all  payments  through 
regional   or   State  disbursing  ofBces,   and   maintained   detailed   accounts. 


^  Except,  as  noted  above,  where  WP.\  refused  to  accept  referral  by 
local  agencies.  As  of  March  1,  1940,  WPA  acted  as  its  own  referral 
agency  in  three  Jurisdictions :  the  District  of  Columbia,  New  Mexico, 
and  South  Carolina.  (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19il, 
table  30,  p.  4S0.) 

"  The  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  required  that  the 
funds  be  apportioned  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  8  months. 

"  In  addition  to  those  previously  discussed,  the  emergency  relief 
appropriation  act,  fiscal  year  1941,  placed  the  following  major  limita- 
tions on  use  of  funds;  (1)  Exclusive  of  administration,  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  nonlabor  costs  were  limited  to  an  average  of  |6  per 
month  per  wori^er,  although  the  Commissioner  might  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  this  limitation  up  to  $7,  and  additional  funds  were  appropriated 
for  nonlabor  costs  on  certain  military  and  naval  projects ;  (2)  no  ex- 
penditures might  be  miide  for  purchase  of  construction  machinery  or 
equipment  which  could  be  rented ;  (3)  the  amount  obligated  for  admin- 
istrative expenditures  was  not  to  exceed  $41,534,000.  (The  amounts 
which  might  be  spent  for  salaries,  travel,  etc.,  were  enumerated.) 

"Reijort  of  the  Progress  of  the  WPA  Pragram,  June  30,  19i0,  pp.  5, 
6.  54. 
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total  cost  of  a  project  before  the  project  could  be  put 
into  operation.^" 

Measures  for  Youth 

While  the  Work  Projects  Administration  was  devised 
for  the  whole  group  of  the  employable  unemployed, 
young  people  from  low-income  families  were  given  em- 
ployment in  1940  through  two  programs :  The  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  which  enrolled  only  young  men, 
and  the  National  Youth  Administration,  which  em- 
ployed both  young  men  and  women.^^ 

National  Youth  Administration. — In  1940  this 
agency  was  operating  two  major  programs.  The  stu- 
dent work  program  provided  part-time  employment 
to  needy  youth  in  regular  attendance  at  day  sessions 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  order  that  they 
might  remain  in  school  and  properly  continue  their 
education.  The  out-of -school  work  progx-am  provided 
part-time  employment  on  useful  public  projects  for 
needy  youth  who  had  left  school  and  were  unable  to 
find  private  employment.  As  a  part  of  the  out-of - 
school  work  program,  resident  centers  were  set  up  for 
youth  in  sparsely  settled  areas. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1940,  $100  million,  together  with 
unexpended  balances  from  the  previous  year,  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  NYA.  Of  this  sum,  about  $5  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  administration  in  Washington  and 
in  the  States.  Of  the  remaining  $95  million,  over  $27 
million,  or  29  percent,  was  spent  for  the  student  work 
program,  and  approximately  $67  million  or  71  percent, 
was  spent  for  the  out-of -school  program.^^ 

The  student  work  program  gave  employment  to  an 
average  of  438,000  students  per  month  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  including  over  317,000  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  about  120,000  in  colleges.  In  June 
1940  about  315,000  youth  were  employed,  with  the  sexes 
about  equally  represented. '° 

Minimum  and  maximum  monthly  earnings  on  the  pro- 
gram were  set  by  the  National  Youth  Administrator, 
as  follows:  Elementary-  and  high-school  students,  $3 
and  $6 ;  college  undergraduates,  $10  and  $20 ;  graduate 
students,  $20  and  $30.     Hours  worked  were  to  be  so 


"  For  more  detailed  description  of  tlie  WPA,  see  the  ageucy's  annual 
progress  reports,  Congressional  hearings  on  relief  and  worli  relief, 
and  MacMabon,  Arthur  W.,  Millett,  John  D.,  and  Ogden,  Gladys,  The 
Administration  of  Federal  Work  Relief,  Chicago.  Public  Administration 
Service  (for  the  Committee  on  I*ubllc  Administration  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council),  1941. 

"  For  an  analysis  of  specific  aspects  of  these  programs,  such  as 
types  of  projects,  worli,  training,  education,  guidance,  and  medical  care, 
8ec  ch.  IX  below. 

"Tlie.se  and  other  data  on  the  NY.\  program  arc  either  from  its 
Annual  Report  fur  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  19i0,  Washington,  1940, 
or  from  the  monthly  statistical  tables  for  June  1940  compiled  by 
Its  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics. 

'"  By  June  many  schools  ha\'e  closed ;  hence  the  figure  for  this  month 
is  lower  than  the  annual  monthly  average. 


determined  that  earnings  reflected  the  prevailing  local 
rate  for  similar  work.  In  no  case  could  elementary- 
and  high-school  students  work  more  than  3  hours  on 
school  days  and  7  hours  on  nonschool  days.  Eight 
hours  per  day  was  the  maximum  for  college  students.'" 

In  June  1940  the  earnings  of  all  youth  employed  on 
the  student  work  program  averaged  $7.38.  This  figure 
represents  the  average  of  212,647  students  working  on 
the  elementary-  and  high-school  program,  earning  an 
average  of  $4.74;  99,657  college  undergraduates,  earn- 
ing an  average  of  $12.68;  and  1,655  graduate  students 
earning  an  average  of  $21.72. 

To  be  eligible  for  employment  on  this  program,  a 
youth  must  be  between  16  and  25  years  of  age  and  in 
need  of  emj^loyment  in  order  to  continue  his  schooling. 
He  was  required  to  have  good  character  and  scholastic 
record  and  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
did  not  advocate  or  belong  to  an  organization  which 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence.  The  program  was 
restricted  to  regular  students  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions participating  in  the  program,  who  were 
carrying  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  normal 
schedule. 

Designated  officials  of  the  participating  institutions 
were  responsible  for  establishing  the  fact  that  part- 
time  employment  was  necessary  for  an  applicant  to 
continue  his  study.  These  officials  certified  youth  as 
in  need  of  assistance,  planned  and  supervised  the  work 
of  those  employed,  and  reported  hours  worked  by  each 
emplo3'ee. 

The  out-of-school  work  program  gave  employment  to 
an  tiverage  of  264,000  youth  per  month  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940.  In  addition,  there  were  about  10,000  super- 
visors, most  of  them  above  the  youth  age.  By  June 
1940,  the  employment  on  the  program  was  274,000 
youth,  with  young  men  somewhat  preponderant  in 
numbers. 

On  the  out-of-school  program  maximum  hours  and 
monthly  payments  were  fixed  by  the  National  Youth 
Administrator,  and  the  exact  number  of  hours  to  be 
worked  was  fixed  for  each  State  by  its  administrator. 
With  certain  exceptions,  maximum  hours  on  projects 
were  70  per  month,  not  to  exceed  8  hours  in  1  day  and 
40  hours  in  1  week.^'  Maximum  wage  rates  were  fixed 
according  to  three  wage  regions."  Two  classes  of  wages 
were  paid :  One  for  youth  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 


^oNVA  Administrative  Order  No.  3,  July  17,  1939. 

2'  NYA  Administrative  Orders  No.  5,  September  15.  1939,  and  No. 
6,  November  17,  1939.     For  subsequent  changes  see  ch.  IX. 

^  Up  to  June  26.  1U40,  there  was  a  differentiation  within  each 
wage  region,  a  slightly  higher  maximum  monthly  wage  being  set  for 
counties  in  which  the  largest  municipality  was  over  25,000  in  population 
than  for  counties  with  smaller  chief  municipalities.  This  differentia- 
tion was  ended  by  NY.i  Administrative  Order  No.  9. 
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junior  foremen  or  skilled  workers;  and  a  second  for 
all  other  workers.-^ 

Monthly  earnings  on  out-of-school  work  projects 
averaged  $15.15  during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  with 
Arkansas  paying  an  average  of  $10.91  and  New  York 
$20.99  per  month.  During  June  average  monthly 
earnings  amounted  to  $16.33,  with  15  States  paying 
more  than  the  national  average  for  the  month.  The 
range  was  from  $8.62  in  Kansas  to  $28.75  in  New  York 
City.^*  The  young  people  worked  an  average  of  57 
hours  per  month,  ranging  from  33  hours  in  Kansas  to 
97  hours  in  Kentucky. 

To  be  eligible  for  employment  on  the  out-of-school 
work  program  a  youth  had  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25 ;  ^°  to  be  certified  as  in  need,  either  by  the 
NYA  or  by  local  relief  agencies;  and  to  be  able  to 
benefit  by  the  work  experience  and  training  available 
under  the  NYA  program.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
carry  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  a  normal  schedule 
in  an  educational  institution.  Citizenship  require- 
ments were  the  same  as  in  the  student  work  program. 

The  fiscal  year  1940  was  the  first  year  in  which  the 
NYA  functioned  as  a  part  of  the  newly  established 
Federal  Security  Agency,  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istrator being  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator.  The  general  framework  of 
policy  within  which  both  the  out-of-school  work  pro- 
gram and  the  student  work  program  operated  was 
established  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  NYA,  but 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  both  programs 
rested  with  the  State  youth  administrators,  appointed 
by  the  National  Youth  Administrator.  As  noted 
above,  State  administrators  shared  responsibility  for 
the  student  work  program  with  officials  of  the  partici- 
pating educational  institutions.  The  administrators 
were  responsible  for  reviewing  all  plans  made  by  par- 
ticipating institutions  for  the  work  of  their  NYA 
students.  Payments  were  made  to  all  youth  workers 
from  the  Treasury. 

Federal  appropriations  were  the  chief  source  of 
funds  for  both  programs  operated  by  the  NYA.  In 
the  case  of  the  out-of-school  work  program,  contribu- 

^^  Ontil  June  26,  19J0,  the  former  class  of  wages  was  $3  por  month 
higher  than  the  latter.  After  that  time,  the  former  exceeded  the  latter 
by  $6  per  month.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940.  as  ninny  as  20  percent 
of  the  youth  wurkers  could  be  paid  the  higher  wage,  but  after  .Tuly 
1,  1040.  only  5  percent  could  be  paid  at  this  rate.  (NYA  Administrative 
Order  No.  9.) 

^  Puerto  Rico  paid  an  average  of  $8.55.  Wisconsin,  with  $22.40,  and 
New  Jersey,  with  $22.30.  were  next  to  New  York  City  at  the  other  end 
of  the  range.  On  resident  projects  the  monthly  earnings  averaged 
$25.60,  but  a  part  of  these  earnings  was  deducted  to  cover  cost  of  food 
and  shelter  on  the  project. 

^  Except  in  States  where  exemptions  permitted  the  employment  of 
persons  16  and  17  years  of  age.  After  June  1940,  exemptions  permitting 
the  employment  of  17-year-olds  weie  granted  to  all  the  States  except 
North  Dakota  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Permission  was  also  given 
to  more  than  30  States  to  employ  16-year-olds. 


tions  amounting  in  June  1940  to  $1,970,846,  or  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  in  that  month, 
were  made  by  the  local  public  agencies  who  acted  as 
cosponsors  of  the  projects.  For  the  entire  fiscal  year 
these  contributions  amounted  to  $15,079,108,  or  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  The  educational  institutions 
participating  in  the  student  work  program  contributed 
planning  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  their  NYA 
students,  but  no  estimate  of  the  costs  of  these  services 
is  available. ^° 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps. — The  CCC  furnished 
employment  as  well  as  vocational  training  and  educa- 
tional opportunity  chiefly  to  unemployed  young  men 
through  advancing  a  Nation-wide  conservation  pro- 
gram on  forest,  park,  and  farm  lands.  The  authorized 
strength  of  the  Corps  was  300,000  men,  of  which  not 
more  than  30,000  might  be  veterans.  In  addition,  en- 
rollment of  not  more  than  10,000  Indians  and  5,000 
residents  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  was  authorized.  Owing  largely  to  the 
fact  that  youth  enrolled  for  a  6-month  period,^'  the 
actual  strength  of  the  Corps  varied  somewhat  from 
ntonth  to  month.  The  average  enrollment  for  June 
1940  was  243,017.^*  Average  monthly  enrollment  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940  was  nearly  281,000  men.^" 

Enrollees  were  paid  $30  a  month,  of  which  $22  was 
allotted  to  dependents  or  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
enrollee  if  he  had  no  dependents.^"  During  the  month 
of  June  1940  enrollees'  pay  amounted  to  $7,621,939,  of 
which  $5,236,435  was  paid  to  allottees.  Total  obliga- 
tions for  the  month,  including  disbursements  for  Indian 
and  veteran  enrollees,  amounted  to  $26,502,580. 

Enrollment  in  the  Corps  was  restricted  to  unmarried 


''  For  further  information  sec  annual  reports  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  also  Johnson,  Palmer  O..  and  Harvey,  Oswald  L., 
The  National  Youth  Administration,  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, Staff  study  No.  13,  Washington,  1938;  Lindley,  Betty  and  Lindley, 
Ernest,  A  Neio  Deal  for  Youth,  New  Y'ork,  Viking  Press,  1938  ;  Jacohsen, 
Paul  B.,  "Y'outh  and  Work  Opportunities"  and  "Youth  at  Work."  Bulle- 
tin of  the  National  Association  o)  Sicondary  School  Principals,  XXIV 
(April  1940)  1-164,  and  XXV  (May  1941),  1-197;  Lorwin,  Lewis  L., 
Youth  ^Vork  Prourams:  ProbUms  and  Policies,  Washington,  American 
Council  on  Education,  1941 ;  and  two  pamphlets  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  A  Pronram  o/  Action 
for  American  Youth  and  Next  Steps  in  National  Policy  for  Youth,  Wash- 
ington. 1939  and  1940.  respectively. 

^'  With  the  privilege  of  reenroUment  for  additional  6-month  periods 
on  approval  of  the  Corps,  up  to  a  total  of  2  years. 

™  Including  7,345  Indians  and  3,444  Territorial  enrollees.  In  addition 
the  Corps  included  38.092  nonenrolled  personnel.  See  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  Monthly  Statistical  Summary,  June  19i0,  Washington, 
1940.  p.   3. 

™  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Cirilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30.  19i0,  Washington,  1940,  p.  1. 

*>  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  enrollees  of  each  company  (200 
men)  might  receive  $36  as  assistant  leaders;  not  more  than  6  percent 
nii^'ht  lie  appoiiifecl  leadeis  at  .$4.'..  (Public,  No.  163.  7oth  C'oug.,  1st 
sess.,  approved  June  28,  1937,  sec.  9.) 

Allotments  to  dependents  were  reduced,  as  of  January  1,  1941,  from 
$22  to  $15  per  month,  with  the  $7  difference  being  placed  in  a  savings 
account  for  each  enrollee,  payable  in  a  lump  sum  on  his  discharge  from 
the  Corps. 
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male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23  (except  in 
the  case  of  Indians,  veterans,  residents  of  the  Terri- 
tories, and  certain  enrollees  in  each  camp  "  )  who  were 
unemployed  and  in  need  of  emplojment  and  who  were 
otherwise  qualified  by  character  and  physique.  In  the 
case  of  applicants  with  dependents,  selection  for  en- 
rollment was  contingent  upon  willingness  to  make 
allotments  to  them.*^ 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  was  in 
charge  of  a  director  appointed  by  the  President,  who 
after  July  1,  1939,  was  responsible  to  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator.  The  director  coordinated  and 
directed  all  phases  of  operation,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  advisory  council  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  cooperating  in  the  program — the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  War,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  director  was  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  the  junior  enrollees — i.  e.,  all 
enrollees  except  veterans,  Indians,  and  residents  of  the 
Territories.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  State 
welfare  departments  or  relief  agencies  in  all  the  States; 
more  than  4,000  local  welfare  offices  representing  the 
State  departments  did  the  actual  selection  and  certi- 
fication of  young  men  for  CCC  enrollment.  Neither 
the  States  nor  the  local  offices  received  any  compensa- 
tion for  this  service.  Veteran  enrollees  were  selected 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  War  Depart- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
camps  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  enrollees,  including 
their  education ;  ^^  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  were  responsible  for  the  designation,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  of  the  work  projects  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  techicians  of  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  two  departments.^^  In  addition, 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior had  complete  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
all  phases  of  the  CCC  program  for  Indians. 

The  i^rogram  was  financed  by  Federal  appropria- 
tions, which  were  allotted  to  the  cooperating  Federal 
departments  by  the  Director  of  the  Corps.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  $278,790,722  was  expended,  of  which 
about  $215,000,000  was  spent  by  the  War  Department, 
$37,000,000  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  $25,- 
000,000  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  latter 
figure  included  approximately  $7,000,000  spent  for 
Indians.^" 


Unemployment  Compensation 

Unemployment  compensation  provided  cash  benefits 
for  involuntarily  unemployed  workers  in  specified  types 
of  employment.  As  a  result  of  the  financial  induce- 
ments provided  in  the  Social  Security  Act  (which  does 
not  itself  provide  for  the  paym«it  of  unemployment 
benefits  to  individuals)  all  of  the  48  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  in  1940.'"'  Railroad  workers, 
however,  had  a  separate,  federally  operated  unemploj- 
ment  insurance  program.^' 

State  v/nemployment  compensation  systems. — In  1940 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  covei'ed 
approximately  28  million  workers  emplo3ed  by  over 
800,000  employers.^*  During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  the 
number  of  individuals  who  were  receiving  benefits  in 
any  one  month  varied  from  501,714  (in  October  1939) 
to  1,268,566  (in  June  1940).  Benefit  payments,  which 
averaged  $10.42  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in 
June  1910,^^  totaled  $482,507,000  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  7  large  industrial 
States  alone  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  activities  in  the  United 
States."" 

No  two  of  the  51  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  in  1940  were  identical.  In  view  of  the  innumer- 
able differences  between  State  laws  and  the  frequent 
amendments  to  them,"i  only  the  major  aspects  of  the 
State  laws  are  analyzed  in  this  section.  The  benefit 
provisions  of  each  law  are  described  in  greater  detail 
in  Appendix  6. 

Provisions  for  the  three  essential  features  of  unem- 


"  1  mess  steward,  3  conks,  5  project  assistants,  and  1   leader. 

»  OtDclal  Letter  No.  25,  dated  June  13,  1940,  removed  this  administra- 
tive restriction.  The  languase  of  the  1937  law  did  not  contain  such  a 
limitation  upon  enrollment. 

"  The  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  acted  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  rej^ard  to  education  in  the  camps. 

**  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  woric  in  the  camps,  see  ch.  IX. 

^  Annrial  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corjtft, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  J9i0,  p.  83-86.  In  addition  there  were 
expenditures  for  the  Director's  office  in  Washington   and  the  construc- 


tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  central  repair  shops,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items. 

For  further  information  on  the  CCC,  see  annual  reports  of  the 
director.  See  also  McEntee,  James  J.,  A'oio  They  Are  Men,  Washington, 
National  Home  Library  Foundation,  1940 ;  three  pamphlets  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
A  Program  of  Action  for  American  Youth,  The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  Next  Steps  in  National  Policy  for  Youth,  Washington,  1939, 
1940,  and  1941,  respectively  ;  and  Lorwin,  op.  cit. 

•"As  hereafter  used,  the  word  "State"  includes  all  the  51  jurisdic 
tions,  1.  e.,  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  .\laska,  and 
Hawaii. 

"The  terms  "unemiiloyment  compensation"  and  "unemployment  insur- 
ance" are  used  interchangeably  in  this  report. 

''Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1940,  Wash- 
ington, 1941,  p.  67. 

'"Computed  from  Social  Sectirity  Pulldin,  III  (August  1940),  table  1. 
p.  19. 

"California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  accounted  for  about  53  percent  of  all  workers  covered, 
59  percent  of  tax  collections,  ,and  64  percent  of  benefit  payments. 
(Computed  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  0/  the  Social  Security  Board, 
BSD,  p.  237,  and  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
191,0,  Washinston,  1941,  pp.  181,  184,  183.) 

"  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
issues  from  time  to  time  a  comparison  of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  The  description  of  State  laws  in  this  section  is  based 
on  the  Comparison  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Lairs  as  of 
October  1,  19^0,  Employment  Service  Memorandum  No.  8.  Revised  October 
1940.  Washington,  1940.  Between  this  date  and  December  1941,  46 
States  amended  their  unemployment  compensation  laws. 
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ployment  compensation  laws — coverage,  benefits,  and 
financing — were  decidedly  complex.  Employees  in 
small  establibluiients  were  excluded  in  most  States. 
Workers  in  firms  of  fewer  than  8  employees  were  not 
covered  in  25  States,  and  only  6  States  covered  em- 
ployers of  1  or  more  workers.*-  In  addition,  certain 
types  of  employment  were  excluded  from  coverage.  In 
most  States,  tlie  excluded  employments  were  agricul- 
tural labor,  domestic  service  in  private  homes,  maritime 
service,  service  for  relatives,  and  employment  by  gov- 
ernment, by  nonprofit-making  organizations,  and  by 
the  railroad  industry  (whose  employees  were  covered 
by  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  system). 
Finally,  a  number  of  States  excluded  certain  smaller 
occupational  groups,  such  as  insurance  agents  on  a 
commission  basis,  students,  newsboys,  and  casual 
laborers. 

Unemployment  compensation  benefits  were  designed 
for  only  those  unemployed  pei'sons  who  were  "reg- 
ularly attached"  to  the  labor  market.  Eligibility  was 
measured  either  by  the  amount  of  earnings  or,  more 
rarely,  weeks  of  employment  in  a  period  previous  to 
the  claim  for  benefits,  known  as  the  "base  period."  " 

The  State  laws  aimed  to  restrict  benefit  payments  to 
those  persons  who  were  unemployed  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Benefits  were  not  paid,  for  example, 
unless  the  worker  reported  periodically  at  a  local  em- 
ployment office  that  he  was  available  for  and  willing  to 
work.  Furthermore,  a  claimant  might  not  refuse  "suit- 
able employment"  "  proffered  him  by  the  employment 
office.  Benefits  were  also  denied  to  workers  who  left 
their  jobs  voluntarily  without  good  cause,  persons  dis- 
charged for  misconduct,  persons  unemployed  because  of 
an  industrial  dispute,*^  and  recipients  of  certain  other 
public-aid  payments.*^ 


^~  niinois  and  Wisconsin  excluded  firms  with  fewer  than  6  enrployees ; 
Connecticut,  firms  with  fewer  than  5  ;  California,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  fewer 
than  4  ;  Arizona  and  Oliio,  fewer  than  3.  The  6  States  which  taxed  all 
employers  in  covered  industries  were  Arlcansas,  Delaware,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  8  States  the  size  of  an  employer's  pay  roll  was  a  factor  in 
establishing  hia  liahility  to  taxation.  In  .3  of  these  States  it  was  the 
sole  factor ;  in  2  States,  an  alternative  factor,  and  in  3  States,  an 
additional  factor. 

*8  Roughly  speaking,  in  the  year  before  claiming  benefits  a  worker 
was  reijuired  to  have  earned  from  $100  to  $300.  or  to  have  been 
employed  trom  8  to  20  weeks  (varying  with  the  State),  in  order  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  benefits. 

"  The  usual  criteria  of  "suitable  employment"  were  the  degree  of 
risk  to  a  worker's  health,  safety,  and  nrorals ;  his  physical  fitness  and 
prior  training,  experience,  and  prior  earnings  ;  the  length  of  his  unem- 
ployment ;  and  the  distance  of  the  available  work  from  his  residence. 

*=  However,  in  most  States  the  disqualification  did  not  apply  to  indi- 
viduals not  participating  or  directly  interested  in  the  dispute. 

"  For  example,  in  the  majority  of  States,  benefits  were  not  payable 
for  a  week  during  which  a  worker  received  wages  in  lieu  of  dismissal 
notice.  Federal  or  State  workmen's  compensation  for  temporary  partial 
disability,  or  an  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  payment.  In  a  few 
States,  disqualifications  applied  in  the  case  of  any  payment  for  wa.tie 
loss  from  a  private  employer's  penson  plan,  vacation  allowances,  and 
old-age  assistance  payments. 


The  benefit  formulas  used  for  calculating  the  work- 
er's weekly  benefit  consisted  of  a  number  of  interrelated 
clauses,  each  intended  to  relate  a  worker's  benefit  rights 
mathematically  to  his  previous  earnings  experience."' 
In  effect,  most  of  the  laws  fixed  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  for  total  unemiiloyment  at  about  half  of  the 
weekly  wage  that  a  worker  would  receive  when  em- 
ployed full  time.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  requirement 
of  detailed  reports  from  employers  on  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  individual  workers,  several  methods  were  used. 
As  of  October  1940,  most  of  the  States  (36)  computed 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  for  total  unemployment  com- 
pensation as  a  fraction  of  earnings  in  the  highest  cal- 
endar quarter  in  the  base  period.  To  simplify  ad- 
ministration, other  methods  of  computing  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  were  also  devised,  including  the  use  of 
an  annual-wages  formula  and  fixed  benefit  schedules. 
With  the  exception  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  no 
State  was  the  amount  of  the  weekly  benefit  related  to 
the  number  of  dependents.  The  weekly  benefit  amounts 
were  usually  circumscribed  by  stipulated  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts,  commonly  $5  and  $15  respectively.''^ 

With  the  exception  of  Montana,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,*^  State  laws  also  provided  benefits  for 
partial  unemployment.  Partial  unemployment  was 
usually  defined  as  a  week  when,  owing  to  shortage  of 
work,  earnings  fall  below  the  worker's  weekly  benefit 
amount  for  total  unemployment.  The  weekly  partial 
unemployment  benefit  was  then  computed  in  most 
States  as  slightly  more  than  the  difference  between  the 
total  unemployment  benefit  and  actual  earnings.'^' 

Like  eligibility  and  the  amount  of  benefits,  the  dura- 
tion of  benefit  payments  in  the  majority  of  States  de- 
pended upon  a  worker's  earnings  in  the  base  period. 
The  maximum  duration  w^as  usually  expressed  as  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  weekly  benefit  amount  for  total  unemploy- 
ment, or  a  fraction  of  earnings  in  the  base  period,  which- 
ever was  less.  The  potential  duration  of  benefits  varied 
from  13  to  26  weeks  in  the  different  States,  the  most 
common  being  16  weeks.  However,  as  will  be  noted  in 
chapter  VIII,  the  actual  duration  of  unemployment  was 


"  For  a  discussion  of  tlio  nature  of  the  benefit  formula  and  its  ad- 
ministrative implications,  see  Matscheck,  Walter  and  Atkinson,  Ray- 
mond C,  Pi-oblcms  and  ProccdWfiS  of  Uncmploymrnt  CoJnpensaiion  in 
the.  State,  Chicago.  Public  Administration  Service  (for  the  Committee 
on  Social  Security,  Social  Science  Research  Council),  1939. 

**  The  weekly  benefit  anrounts  as  calculated  by  the  use  of  the  benefit 
formula  were  usually  rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple  (or  in  some 
States  to  the  nearest  multiple)  of  1  dollar  or  of  !jO  cents. 

*»  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  together  contained  approximately 
2S  percent  of  the  covered  workers  in  the  United  Stales. 

M  Thus,  if  a  worker  whose  full-time  weekly  wages  amounted  to 
$30  earned  only  $5  in  a  week  of  partial  employment,  his  partial  bene- 
fit would  be  slightly  more  than  $10.  The  problems  of  paying  partial 
benefits  are  discussed  by  Josopli,  J.  J.,  An  ExpUinnfory  Memorandum  of 
Partial  Uncmvloynient  Brnrfitfi  in  State  J'ncntiiloiiment  Compen.sation 
Systems,  Pamphlet  Series  No.  4,  Washington,  Committee  on  Social 
Security  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1941. 
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considerably  less  than  16  weeks.  In  about  a  fourth  of 
the  States  in  1940,  the  duration  of  benefits  was  imiform 
for  all  qualified  claimants.  In  these  States  the  benefit 
periods  were  fixed  at  13, 14,  or  16  weeks. 

By  means  of  an  interstate  benefit -payment  agreement 
to  which  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii  were  signatories,  it  was  possible 
for  a  worker  who  qualified  for  benefits  in  one  State  to 
continue  receiving  such  payment  through  another  State 
to  which  he  moved  before  exhausting  his  benefit  rights. 
No  piovision  was  made,  however,  for  the  interstate  mi- 
gratory worker  whose  earnings  in  any  one  State  were 
insufficient  to  qualify  him  for  benefits,  but  whose  total 
earnings  in  a  year  would  establish  benefit  rights  had 
he  remained  in  one  State. 

All  State  unemployment  compensation  programs 
were  financed  by  taxes  on  the  pay  rolls  of  employers, 
and  five  States  also  levied  taxes  on  workers.  The  pro- 
visions for  employer  taxation  in  the  State  laws  were 
closely  related  to  the  tax-credit  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935,  and  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  of  1939  (formerly  title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act).  By  these  acts  employers  of  8  or  more 
workers  in  specified  employments  "  were  taxed  3  per- 
cent of  pay  rolls,  not  counting  wages  paid  to  individual 
employees  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year.  In  effect,  this 
tax  was  reducible  to  0.3  percent  if  the  employers  paid 
up  to  2.7  percent  under  a  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  Employers  could  secure  the  full  "credit" 
of  2.7  percent  even  if  their  State  tax  was  less  than  2.7 
percent,  provided  that  the  reduced  State  tax  was  based 
on  experience  rating  or  approved  individual  employer 
reserve  systems. 

The  standard  tax  rate  imposed  on  employers  by 
almost  all  States  was  2.7  percent  of  pay  rolls.^^  Most 
States  did  not  tax  that  part  of  individual  wages  which 
exceeded  $3,000  a  year.  Only  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia law  was  provision  made  for  a  contribution  financed 
by  general  tax  I'evenues  (for  the  first  three  years  of 
operation). 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  States  had 
collected  about  $3  billion  in  pay-roll  taxes.  Benefit 
payments  by  that  date  were  less  than  half  that  amount. 
The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funds  was  thus  about  $1.7  billion 
in  June  1940.  This  amount  was  the  sum  of  all  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  funds  maintained  in 


the  unemployment  trust  fund  account  of  the  Treasury.^' 
During  the  fiscal  year  1940  benefits  exceeded  contribu- 
tions in  3  States,  but  in  10  States  benefits  constituted 
less  than  40  percent  of  contributions.'* 

The  linancing  of  unemployment  compensation  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  all  but  12  States  the 
employer's  tax  might  vary  in  accordance  with  experi- 
ence-rating provisions.  As  indicated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  intent  of  these  provisions  was  to  induce 
employers  to  stabilize  their  operations  by  the  promise 
of  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate.  Various  methods  of 
evaluating  the  employer's  employment  record  were 
evolved."''  As  of  October  1940,  37  of  the  39  laws  with 
experience  rating  provided  for  reductions  in  the  tax 
rate  to  1  percent  of  pay  rolls  or  less  (in  six  States  the 
tax  could  cease  altogether) ,  but  in  only  26  States  could 
the  tax  rate  be  increased.'"  The  highest  maximum  rate 
provided  was  4  percent  (in  nine  laws). 

The  State  unemployment  compensation  sj'stems  in 
1940  were  administered  by  State  employment  security 
agencies,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  in  certain  matters.  In  all  States  benefits 
were  paid  through  the  public  employment  offices.  The 
State  employment  security  agencies  collected  taxes, 
disbursed  benefits  and  administered  employment  serv- 
ices which  received  benefit  claims  and  registered  benefit 
claimants  for  employment.  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1939  were  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
merit  sj'stem  would  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  State 
personnel.  Inasmuch  as  the  costs  of  administration 
were  borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  bud- 
gets were  subject  to  the  review  and  approval  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  The  costs  of  administration  at 
both  State  and  local  levels  (except  for  relatively  small 
matching  Wagner-Peyser  Act  appropriations  for  the 
State  employment  sei'vices)  were  wholly  carried  by 
the  Federal  Government,  principally  from  that  part  of 
the  pay-roll  tax  which  it  retained." 


"  These  Federal  acts  excluded  agricultural 
in  private  homes,  casual  labor  not  in  course 
maritime  employment,  governmental  service, 
profit   organizations,   students,   insurance   agents, 

"  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Yorlt, 
reduced   from   .S   to  2.7   percent,   effective  Janua 
with   1940  Kentucky  required  of  employers   not 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  a  contribution  of  0  3 
administrative  purposes. 


labor,  domestic  service 
of   employer's   business, 

employment     for    non- 

and   newsboys. 

the  standard  rate  was 

ry    1,    1940,     Beginning 

subject  to  the  Federal 

percent  to  be  used  for 


«  On  certification  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Treasury  released 
sums  necessary  for  benefit  payments  from  this  account.  Each  State 
however,  had  its  own  account,  so  that  the  monies  were  not  used  for 
benefit  payments  in  another  State. 

^*  Benefits  exceeded  contributions  in  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 
They  were  less  than  40  percent  of  contributions  in  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Missouri,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii.  For  further  discussion 
of  the  solvency  of  State  funds,  see  ch.  XI. 

"Generally  speal:ing,  separate  accounts  were  set  up  by  the  States  for 
each  employer,  to  which  his  contributions  were  credited  and  from  which 
benefit  payments  to  his  employees  were  deducted.  For  further  details, 
see  Chapter  XI. 

™As  of  19J0,  experience  rating  was  operative  in  only  4  States  (Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Nebra.ska,  and  South  Dakota).  Thirteen  States  were 
to  begin  experience  rating  in  1941,  21  States  in  1942,  and   1  iu  1943, 

"  For  further  information  on  State  unemployment  compen'^ation 
systems,  see  the  Comparison  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Laws  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Social  Security  Board.  See  also  .Atkinson,  Raymond,  The  Federal 
Role  in  Vnemplnyment  Compensation,  Washington,  Committee  on  Social 
Security  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1941  ;  MalisoCf,  Harry. 

"The    Emergence   of   Unemployment    Compensation,"   reprinted    from 
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The  Federal  railroad  wiemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem.— In  July  1939,  railroad  workers  ■who  had  formerly 
been  covered  by  the  State  unemployment  compensation 
systems  began  to  draw  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  of  1938.  Amendments  liber- 
alizing benefits  were  passed  by  Congress  in  1940  to  be- 
come effective  November  1  of  that  year."**  The  following 
discussion  applies  to  the  system  under  the  amended  Act. 

The  separate  railroad  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem, which  covered  about  1,527,000  workers  in  railroad 
employment  in  1940,  was  similar  to  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  systems  in  several  respects,  par- 
ticularly in  its  reliance  on  an  employers'  pay-roll  tax  as 
a  means  of  financing  the  program.  In  some  other  fea- 
tures, jiowever,  the  railroad  plan  was  markedly  different. 

The  benefit  provisions  of  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  system  were  considerably  simpler  than  those 
of  the  State  laws.  In  order  to  qualify  for  benefits,  a 
worker  must  have  earnings  of  $150  in  the  "base  year," 
defined  as  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  claim  for 
benefits.  Benefits  were  paid  on  a  daily  basis  instead 
of  by  the  week,  as  under  the  State  laws.  When  an 
insured  worker  applied  for  benefits,  he  began  a  "regis- 
tration period"  of  14  days.  Benefits  were  payable  for 
each  day  of  full  imemployment  in  excess  of  seven'* 
within  the  first  period  of  14  consecutive  days  and  for 
each  day  of  unemployment  in  excess  of  four  in  each 
subsequent  14-day  period. 

Although  the  daily  benefit  amount  was  dependent  on 
earnings  in  the  base  year,  the  relationship  between  the 
two  was  neither  so  complex  nor  so  exact  as  under  the 
State  laws.  Daily  benefits  were  determined  according 
to  a  schedule  providing  for  seven  wage  classes  and  seven 
corresponding  benefit  classes.^"   The  duration  of  benefits, 


Political  Scienoe  Quarterly,  LIV  (June  1939),  pp.  237-58  (September 
1939),  pp.  391-420,  and  LV  (.Tune  1940),  pp.  249-58;  Matscheck  and 
Atkinson,  op.  cit.;  and  H.iber,  William,  and  Joseph,  J.  J.,  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation:  Principles  and  Administration,  New  York,  Prentice- 
Han,   Inc.,   1942. 

"  For  a  comparison  of  the  adequacy  of  benefits  under  the  first  and 
second  railroad  unemployment  insurance  laws  and  under  the  State  acts, 
see  ch.  VII. 

^  Sundays  and  holidays  were  excluded  as  days  of  unemployment  unless 
the  claimant  also  registered  as  unemployed  on  the  day  preceding  and 
the  day  following  the  Sunday  or  holiday.  The  7  days  served  as  a 
waiting  period. 

""  The  benefit  scale  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  was  as  follows : 


Credited  compensation  In  base  yea 

Daily 
benefit 
amount 

Maximum 

benefits  in 

a  H-day 

period 

Maximum 

benefits  in 

1  year 

.$15(>-$199 

$1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 

$17.  50 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 

$175 

$20O-$474._ 

200 

$475-$749 

225 

$750-$999 

250 

$1,000-$!, 299 

300 

$1,300-$1,.599 

350 

$l,600and  over 

400 

however,  was  uniform  for  all  qualified  workers,  100 
days  within  the  "benefit  year,"  which  began  for  all 
workers  on  each  July  1. 

Each  year  every  railroad  employee  received  a  cer- 
tificate which  stated  the  amount  of  his  railroad  earn- 
ings in  the  previous  yeai-.  From  this  statement  a 
worker  was  readily  able  to  determine  his  eligibility  and 
the  amount  of  benefits  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

In  the  first  year  of  oiDcration  of  the  Kailroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  during  which  the  less 
liberal  benefit  provisions  of  the  1938  law  applied, 
benefits  amounting  to  $14,806,879  were  paid  to  160,735 
qualified  applicants.  The  average  daily  benefit  amount 
was  about  $2.30,  and  the  average  number  of  compensable 
days  in  a  14-day  period  was  slightly  over  six.  The 
average  benefit  jjayment  for  a  14-day  period  was  about 
$14.80.'^^ 

The  employer  tax  for  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  3  percent  of  pay  rolls,  and  there  was  no 
provision  for  experience  rating.  The  system,  though 
Federal,  was  not  subject  in  any  way  to  the  Social 
Security  Board,  being  administered  solely  by  the  Eail- 
road  Eetirement  Board.  Funds  for  administration 
were  derived  from  the  automatic  transfer  of  10  percent 
of  the  pay-roll  tax  collections  from  tlie  Treasury  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The  taxes  were  main- 
tained in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury, together  with  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion funds;  but  they  were  collected  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  not  by  Treasury  officials.  By 
June  30,  1940  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to  $31,699,- 
000.  The  transfer  of  contiibutions  from  railroads 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  agencies  prior  to  1938  added  approxi- 
mately $100  million  to  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  account.  By  December  1940,  the  balance  was 
$153,144,000.«2 

The  Public  Employment  Service 

In  1940  the  public  employment  service  was  one  of 
the  major  instruments  of  public-aid  and  labor  market 
policy  of  government. ''•'    Wliile  not  strictly  a  public- 


source:  ".Amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,"  The  Mrnthly 
Review  [of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board),  I  (September  1940),  5. 


""  Data  in  this  paragraph  from  .Socid!  Security  Bulletin,  III  (.\ugust 
1940),  35-38. 

""  For  an  analysis  of  the  1938  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  see  Couper,  W.  J.,  "The  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  Administration,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
1  (August  1938),  12-16.  Details  of  the  1940  amendments  are  given  In 
"Amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act."  The  Monthly  Re- 
view [of  the  Railroad  Eetirement  Board],  I  (September  1940).  3-10 
For  further  information  on  unoinpioyment  insurance  activities  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  see  The  Monthly  Review  and  the  annual 
reports  of  tl^e  Board. 

<°  From  1933  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  closely  con- 
nected with  governmental  measures  to  aid  the  unemployed  population. 
Registration  for  the  public  work-relief  programs  in  1933-35  was  effected 
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aid  pi'ograiu  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  term,  it 
played  an  important  role,  both  as  a  service  program 
for  the  general  j)opulation  and  as  an  implement  of 
public-aid  measures,  such  as  tlie  Federal  work  pro- 
grams and  unemployment  compensation."  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  only  the  broad  general  service  aspects  of 
the  employment  service  will  be  discussed;  reference  to 
more  specific  problems  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
employment  service  in  connection  with  individual 
public-aid  programs  is  made  in  the  discussion  of  these 
programs. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  in  1940  did 
not  provide  cash  benefits  for  the  needy,  nor  were  its 
services  restricted  to  low-income  groups.  Its  major 
purpose  was  to  reduce  and  minimize  waste  of  time, 
effort,  and  expense  in  bringing  jobs  and  workers  to- 
gether. Thus  it  had  two  functions:  to  render  service 
to  employers  and  workers;  and  to  contribute  toward 
intelligent  labor-market  planning  by  accumulating, 
analyzing,  and  dis^seminating  information  regarding 
labor  supply  and  demand. 

In  June  1940,  the  3,085  counties  of  the  United  States 
were  served  by  almost  1,500  full-time  local  offices.  In 
addition,  there  were  about  3,100  itinerant  offices  which 
provided  service  at  given  points  once  or  twice  a  week, 
or  once  every  two  weeks.^^ 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  made  over  3.5  million  complete  place- 
ments and  assisted  in  the  making  of  over  a  million  so- 
called  "supplementary  placements"  (verified  placements 
made  without  all  the  steps  necessary  for  complete  place- 
ment). While  most  placements  were  effected  locally 
(i.  e.,  workers  registered  with  a  local  office  were  placed 
in  jobs  in  the  community),  intrastate  and  interstate 
"long-distance"  placements  were  also  made  by  means 
of  clearance  arrangements.^^ 

The  employment  offices  had  about  5.7  million  reg- 
istrants in  their  active  file  in  June  1940  and  during  the 


through  the  emplnyment  service  and  the  National  Re-employment  Serv- 
ice was  created  in  the  fall  of  1933  in  order  to  overcome  the  limitations 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  regard  to  geographical 
coverage. 

*"  Unemployment  compensation  added  new  and  important  functions 
to  the  duties  of  the  USES  by  the  requirement  that  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  in  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  must  provide  for  the  payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
solely  through  public  employment  offlces.  Worl<ers  covered  under  un- 
employment compensation  laws  registered  with  the  local  employment 
service  offices  upon  becominj;  unemployed  and  reported  normally  at 
weekly  intervals  for  continued  benefit  eligibility.  Thus,  applications  for 
work  at  public  employment  offices  Included  all  tliose  filed  by  unemployed 
workers  who  wore  covered  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

By  the  fiscal  year  1940,  State  unemployment  compensation  agencies 
reported  that  about  6.2  million  new  claims  tor  benefits  were  allowed  and 
1.4  million  disallowed.  In  addition  to  these  7.6  million  claimants  who 
had  registered  with  the  employment  offices,  about  64  million  renewed 
claims  were  received  during  the  year. 

"Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1SI,0,  p.  186. 

""  Data  in  this  paragraph  frimi  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  19!fi.  pp.  187,  71. 


fiscal  year  received  some  16.2  million  applicants  for 
work,  including  both  new  and  renewed  applications. 
Members  of  the  employment  service  staffs  made  2.1 
million  visits  to  employers  to  explain  the  facilities 
of  the  service  and  to  inquire  about  job  openings.*" 

In  addition  to  the  general  responsibility  of  the 
United  Stales  Employment  Service  to  promote  and  de- 
velop a  national  system  of  employment  offices  for  men, 
women,  and  juniors,  and  duties  connected  with  this 
task,  the  Service  was  charged  with  a  specific  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  a  placement  service  for  veterans  and 
a  farm  placement  service.""  The  employment  interests 
of  veterans  were  served  by  the  veterans'  placement  rep- 
resentatives in  each  State,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
employment  preferences  to  veterans  were  observed  on 
certain  Government  projects  and  to  make  certain  that 
proper  attention  was  given  to  the  employment  problems 
of  veterans  in  the  local  employment  offices.""  During 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  a  total  of  128,000  veterans  were 
placed,  95,000  of  them  in  private  employment. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  farm  placement  serv- 
ice were  to  serve  as  an  employment  agency  for  growers 
and  agricultural  workers  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
surpluses  and  shortages  of  labor  due  to  undirected  mass 
migration  within  and  between  States.  These  problems 
were  met  by  the  farm  placement  service  through  ad- 
vance planning,  registration,  and  placement.'"  During 
the  fiscal  year  1940  there  were  369,000  complete  place- 
ments in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing,  most  of 
which  were  farm  placements.'^  In  18  Western  States 
there  were  farm-placement  supervisors  who  guided  and 
assisted  employment-office  personnel  in  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  work. 

Accumulation,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  labor  supply  and  demand  in  order  to 
facilitate  intelligent  planning  of  labor  allocation  was 
the  second  major  function  of  the  employment  service. 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  workers 
and  jobs  was  effected  by  the  occupational-research  pro- 
gram of  the  employment  service.'-     Its  major  objective 


"Data  in  this  paragraph  from  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  19J,0,  pp.  187,  70. 

"^  The  USES  was  also  specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing a  public  employment  service  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

""  They  were  Federal  employees  and  had  general  supervision  over 
placement  work  for  veterans. 

'"See  ch.   IX. 

"In  addition,  a  large  percentage  of  the  1.1  million  supplementary 
placements  were  in  seasonal  agricultural  work.  {Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  191,0,  p.  71.) 

'•  Study  and  analysis  of  occupational  and  employment  trends  based 
on  observation  of  Industrial  activity  were  acknowledged  as  an  important 
field  of  research  by  the  establishment,  in  1939,  of  the  Occupational  Out- 
look Service  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  service  was  set  up  to  advise  as  to  which  industries  and 
occupations  offered  opportunity  for  young  persons  and  which  did  not, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  See  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1939, 
Washington,  1939,  p.  87,  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
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was  to  siippl}'  factual  information  about  occupations 
For  the  systematic  study  of  workers  and  occupations, 
field  research  centers,  staffed  by  trained  analysts,  pre- 
pared job  schedules  with  occupational  information 
secured  from  observing  jobs  in  actual  operation." 

Forecasting  of  employment  trends  by  the  employ- 
ment service  was  facilitated  by  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  visits  to  emploj'ers  by  the  employment-service 
staffs/^  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense  program  in 
1940  the  States  began  to  report  regularly  on  labor  mar- 
ket conditions,  labor  supply,  recent  and  prospective 
changes  in  demand  for  and  supply  of  workers,  pres- 
ent and  ^prospective  labor  shortages,  and  trends  in 
hiring  practices.  This  information  was  published  in 
the  monthly  Emploi/mcnt  Scciirifij  Revieiu  and  through 
other  means." 

Under  Eeorganization  Plan  No.  I,  approved  June 
7,  1939,  the  administration  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  and  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  United  States  Emploj'ment  Service  be- 
came a  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  On  the  State  and  local 
level,  the  public  employment  service  was  administered 
in  1940  as  a  part  of  the  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies described  in  the  section  on  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Funds  for  the  administration  of  the  public  employ- 
ment service  came  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
sources.  The  largest  part  of  its  cost  was  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  1940 
provided  some  $3,350,196  under  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
appropriations,^"  and  $62,323,317  under  Title  III  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  "proper  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration" of  unemployment  compensation.  In  addition, 
the  several  States  appropriated,  in  the  form  of  sums 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  mO,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  80-83.  For  a 
description  and  analysis  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Outlook  Service,  see  Hinrichs,  A.  P.,  "Research  Through  the  Oc- 
cupational Outlook  Service,"  Occupations,  XVIII  (April  1940),  pp. 
483-87. 

"  For  details  of  the  occupational  research  program  of  the  employment 
service  see  Stead,  William  F.,  Shartle,  Carroll  L.,  and  associates, 
Occupafional  Counseling  Techniques,  New  York,  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 1940.    See  also  ch.  IX. 

'♦  .\lso,  the  manager  of  the  local  employment  office  was  generally 
familiar  with  industrial  and  occupational  trends  in  the  locality.  Some 
states  studied  trends  on  a  State-wide  scale,  especially  seasonal  trends. 
The  farm  placement  service  analyzed,  for  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States,  the  demand  for  labor  in  crop  and  harvest  seasons.  See 
ch.  IX. 

"  More  recently,  the  USES  was  given  important  respon.sibilities  and 
lunctions  in  connection  with  training  for  defense  industries  and  occu- 
pations.    See  ch.  XII  and  XVII. 

'"The  amounts  apportioned  among  the  various  States  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  were  based  on  the  population  of  the  States,  with 
a  minimum  apportionment  of  $10,000  to  each  eligible  State  in  each 
fiscal  year.  State  appropriations  could  not  be  matched  if  they  were 
less  than  $5,000,  or  less  than  25  percent  of  the  apportionment  under 
the  .\ct  according  to  population  during  the  fiscal  year. 


matched  by  the  Federal  Wagner-Peyser  Act  appropria- 
tions, $3,413,332  out  of  State  and  local  funds." 

Measures  for  the  Aged 

By  June  1940  three  public-aid  programs  for  aged 
persons  were  in  operation:  old-age  assistance,  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  and  old-age,  disability',  and 
survivors  insurance  for  railroad  workers.'^ 

Old-age  assistance  (provided  for  under  Title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  was  designed  to  give  cash  pay- 
ments to  needy  aged  persons  through  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  approved  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (set  up  under  Titles 
II  and  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  amended  in 
1939)  was  a  purely  Federal  program  of  insurance  by 
which  commercial  and  industrial  workers  might  retire 
at  age  65  and  claim  benefits  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents  on  the  basis  of  taxes  paid  by  them  and  their 
employers.  Survivors  of  insured  workers  might  also 
claim  benefits.  All  benefits  of  this  program  were  paid 
as  a  right,  irrespective  of  the  need  of  the  beneficiary. 

The  railroad  retirement  and  carriers'  taxing  acts  of 
1935,  as  amended  in  1937,  provided  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  railroad  workers  under  specified  conditions 
on  retirement  or  on  proof  of  total  permanent  disability. 
Benefits  were  also  provided  for  survivors  of  railroad 
workers.  Benefits  were  paid  as  a  right  to  workers  on 
the  basis  of  taxes  paid  by  them  and  their  employers 
and  were  not  related  to  the  need  of  any  beneficiary. 
The  system  was  purely  Federal  in  administration. 

Old-Age  Assistance 

In  1940,  51  jurisdictions '°  operated  old-age  assistance 
plans  qualifying  for  grants  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  June  of  that  year  nearly  2  million  persons,  or 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  aged  population  of 
the  United  States,  were  receiving  this  type  of  aid.'" 
Obligations  incurred  for  this  progiam  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities  in  the  fiscal  year  1940 
amounted  to  $453.3  million.*' 

The  Social  Security  Act  stated  expressly  that  special- 
assistance  allowances  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  should  be  on  the  basis  of  need  and  that. 


''''Filth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19iO,  p.   18S. 

For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  public  employment  service,  see  Atkinson, 
Raymond  C,  Odencrantz,  Louise  C.  and  Deniing,  Ben.  Public  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Public  Administration 
Service,  193S. 

"Although  good  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  survivors  Insurance  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  which  deals 
with  measures  for  dependent  children,  it  is  grouped  here  with  old-age 
insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  railroad  retirement  legis- 
lation since  it  is  so  intimately  related  to  both. 

"48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

^  Fifth  Annuol  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  laiO,  p.  90. 

s'  Excludes  cost  of  administration  and.  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
also  excludes  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burial  of  recipients.  (Ibid., 
p.  101.) 
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effective  July  1, 1911,  the  State  agencies  in  determining 
need  must  take  into  consideration  any  other  income  and 
resources  of  an  individual  granted  assistance.  The 
Act  left  to  each  State  the  definition  of  exactly  what  it 
means  by  "need."  Hence,  since  no  uniform  standard 
of  need  was  demanded,  interpretations  varied  from 
State  to  State  and  within  most  States.*- 

In  general,  in  1940  need  was  determined  either  upon 
the  basis  of  a  budgetary  deficiency  "  or  by  fixing  a 
minimum  monthly  or  annual  income  which  disqualified 
an  applicant  for  assistance.  This  amount  was  either 
specified  in  the  State  law  or  left  to  administrative 
discretion. 

Twenty-two  States  in  1940  set  a  maximum  amount  of 
property  which  an  aged  person  might  own  and  still 
qualify  for  old-age  assistance,  and  about  half  of  the 
States  had  some  form  of  cash  or  income  limitation. 
Moreover,  each  of  the  51  jurisdictions  required  that  the 
applicant  should  not  have  disposed  of  property  to 
qualify  for  assistance.  Seven  States  exempted  certain 
types  of  property  and  income  in  determining  re- 
sources.*^ Relatives'  resources  were  taken  into  account 
in  the  public-assistance  laws  of  32  States,  but  the  extent 
of  relatives'  responsibility  for  the  support  of  aged 
persons  varied  considerably  between  States,  since  the 
Social  Security  Act  made  no  mention  of  such  responsi- 
bility. Relatives  most  frequently  held  responsible  by 
States  were  sprouses,  adult  children,  and  grandchildren. 

The  Social  Security  Act  stipulated  that  no  State  old- 
age  assistance  plan  after  January  1, 1940,  might  impose 
an  age  requirement  of  more  than  65  years.  Likewise, 
the  act  provided  that  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance 
might  not  impose  a  residence  requirement  to  exclude 
applicants  who  had  resided  in  the  State  for  5  of  the  9 
years  immediately  preceding  application  and  had  re- 
sided therein  continuously  for  1  year  immediately 
preceding  application.  However,  States  might  be,  and 
occasionally  were,  more  liberal  with  respect  to 
residence.*' 

The  Social  Security  Act  also  stipulated  that  plans 
for  old-age  assistance  might  not  impose  citizenship 
requirements  which  would  exclude  a  United  States  citi- 


^  The  majority  of  State  assistance  laws  defined  need  as  "insufficient 
Income  to  provide  reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and 
health." 

53  See  definition  under  "General  Relief"  and  footnote  13,  p.  27. 

**  California,  Iowa.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana.  Utah,  and  Vermont. 
Information  in  this  and  the  two  following  paragraphs  from  Social 
Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Characteristics  of  State 
Plans  for  Old-Age  Assistance,  Revised  .July  1,  1040,  I'ublication  No.  16, 
Washington,  1940.      (Referred  to  hereinafter  by  title  only.) 

"  By  1940,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia 
required  residence  of  only  1  year  immediately  preceding  application ; 
Arkansas  and  Georgia  required  continuoxis  residence  in  the  State  for 
1  year ;  South  Dakota  required  2  out  of  the  9  years  preceding  applica- 
tion :  while  New  Hampshire  required  only  6  months. 


zen  who  otherwise  would  be  eligible  for  assistance, 
whether  native-born  or  naturalized.  A  State,  how- 
ever, might  omit  citizenship  requirements  if  it  so  chose. 
By  July  1940  almost  one-half  of  the  States  administer- 
ing old-age  assistance  under  approved  plans  had  done 
so.  Federal  grants  could  not  be  used  to  match 
payments  to  persons  residing  in  public  institutions. 

Some  State  plans  also  contained  prohibitions  against 
giving  old-age  assistance  to  persons  with  certain  per- 
sonal characteristics.  In  1940,  character  disqualifica- 
tions in  various  State  laws  included  commi.ssion  of  a 
felony,  intoxication,  habitual  vagrancy,  desertion  of 
spouse,  failure  to  support  dependent  children,  and 
being  an  inmate  of  a  prison,  jail,  or  other  corrective 
institution. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  during  the 
decade  1930-40  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  protect 
the  rights  of  applicants  and  recipients  of  public 
assistance.  In  1940  the  rights  of  applicants  and  recip- 
ients of  old-age  assistance  were  protected  in  two  ways. 
The  Social  Security  Act  required  that  a  State  plan 
must  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  appropriate  State  agency  to  any  person  whose  claim 
for  assistance  was  denied.  Furthermore,  by  the 
amendment  of  1939,  State  agencies  were  to  provide 
after  July  1,  1941  safeguards  to  limit  the  use  or  dis- 
closure of  information  concerning  applicants  and 
recipients  to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the 
administration  of  special  assistance. 

The  amount  of  the  payment  to  a  recipient  of  old-age 
assistance  was  determined  by  each  State  in  accordance 
with  its  own  plan.  In  June  1940  the  average  amount 
was  $20.10  and  ranged  from  $7.57  per  recipient  in 
Arkansas  to  $37.95  in  California.*" 

Medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  were  pro- 
vided to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in  25  States 
during  the  period  January-August  1940.  The  costs  of 
these  services  amounted  to  $4.4  million,  or  2.2  percent 
of  all  obligations  incurred  in  the  8-month  period,  which 
totaled  $202.6  million.*'^ 

Major  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
old-age  assistance  program  rested  with  the  States  and 
localities,  subject  to  compliance  with  the  Federal  legal 
requirements  for  the  receipt  of  grants-in-aid.  The 
Social  Security  Board  had  the  duty  of  seeing  that  these 
conditions  were  continuously  complied  with  and  of 
certifying  approval  of  State  plans.  It  was  also 
authorized  to  require  that,  as  of  January  1940,  person- 
nel policies  of  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  like 
those  for  unemployment  compensation,  must  be  based 


"Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940).  48,  table  6.  Colorado 
(where  the  figure  for  June  was  $3.3.75)  and  California  were  the  only 
States  in  which  the  average  p.ayment  exceeded  $"0  per  month 

"'Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (November  1940),  61,  table  5. 
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on  a  merit  system.  The  Social  Security  Board  pro- 
vided both  tlie  services  required  by  tlie  act  (i.  e.,  ap- 
proval of  plans,  administrative  review,  certification  of 
amounts  to  be  paid  the  States)  and  supplementary 
services  requested  by  the  States.  Through  its  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance,  the  Board  gave  advice, 
when  requested,  on  legislative  matters  and  on  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  submitted  by  the 
States. 

At  the  State  and  local  level  there  were  variations  in 
the  extent  to  which  responsibility  was  shared  between 
the  States  and  the  subordinate  political  authorities. 
The  act  required  that  a  State  plan,  to  be  approved  for 
a  grant,  must  be  State-wide  in  operation,  must  provide 
for  State  participation  in  the  financing  of  assistance, 
and  must  provide  for  either  the  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  a  single  State  agency  to  administer  or  super- 
vise the  plan.  In  22  of  the  51  jurisdictions  with 
approved  old-age  assistance  plans  in  effect  in  July  1940, 
direct  responsibility  for  administration  of  tlie  program 
was  assumed  by  the  State  agency.  In  the  remaining 
jurisdictions,  the  program  was  administered  by  the 
local  units  and  supervised  by  the  State." 

Funds  for  old-age  assistance  were  provided  by  all 
levels  of  government.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States 
were  determined  by  the  payments  made  to  individuals 
by  the  State,  since  Federal  monies  were  designed  to 
provide  half  the  amount  of  assistance  received  by  each 
individual  up  to  $40.  (States  were  free,  however,  to 
make  monthly  assistance  payments  above  $40,  but  in 
such  instances  there  was  no  Federal  matching  of  the 
additional  amount.)  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  match- 
ing payments  to  individuals  were  increased  by  5  per- 
cent, in  order  to  help  States  meet  administrative  costs 
of  their  programs.  However,  the  States  were  free  to 
use  this  sum  wholly  or  in  part  to  increase  individual 
gi'ants.  Over  and  above  the  Federal  gi-ants-in-aid,  all 
costs  of  the  program  were  borne  by  States  and  localities 
in  proportions  differing  between  States.** 


"  "By  'direct  responsibility'  is  meant  the  primary  responsibility  for 
making  iiivcstipations  and  maintaining  direct  contact  with  the  indi- 
vidual." {Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Oid-Age  Assitstance,  p.  1.) 
States  which  supervised  administration  by  local  units  were  :  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

*•  For  further  information  on  old-age  assistance,  see  Filth  Annual 
Rejirjrt  of  the  f^ocial  Security  Board,  lOl/O,  and  Characteristics  of  State 
Plans  for  Old-Age  Assistance.  See  also  Lansdale.  Hobert  T.,  and  as- 
sociates. Administration  of  Old  Age  Assistance  in  Three  States,  Chicago, 
Public  Administration  Service,  1936  ;  Roseman,  Alvin,  "Old-Age  Assist- 
ance." and  Kulp.  C.  A..  "Appraisal  of  American  Provisions  for  Old-Age 
Security,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Sciences,  CCII  (March  1939),  53-59,  and  66-73  respectively;  Social 
Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Trends  in  Public 
Assistance,  1933-19,39,  Bureau  Report  No.  8,  Washington,  1940;  and 
Social  Security  Board,  Social  Securilt/  Yearbook,  1939,  Washington,  1940. 
DD.  1-14,  153-220,  248-49. 


Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Under  the  Social  Security  Act 

By  June  1940,  close  to  50  million  individual  employee 
accounts  had  been  established  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  the  purjaoses  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance provided  by  Titles  II  and  VIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.*"  While  certain  lump-sum  payments 
were  first  made  in  January  1037,°''  monthly  benefits  for 
retired  workers  and  their  dependents  and  survivors 
first  became  payable  in  January  1940.  By  June  of 
that  3'ear,  over  108,000  retired  workers,  their  aged 
wives,  dependent  children,  surviving  widows,  young 
oiphans,  or  aged  dependent  parents  had  been  awarded 
monthly  benefits  which  totaled  about  $2  million 
each  month."' 

Only  workers  in  certain  industries  were  covered  by 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system,  since 
neither  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  nor  its  amend- 
ments in  1939  were  designed  to  provide  coverage  for  all 
the  gainfully  employed  population.  Generally  speak- 
ing, only  wage  and  salary  earners  in  commerce  and 
industry  were  covered,  and  millions  of  workers  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service,  as  well  as  other  important 
groups,  were  left  outside  the  scope  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance."^ 

Because  benefits  under  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance were  paid  as  a  matter  of  right,  no  requirements 
were  made  of  beneficiaries  regarding  need,  citizenship, 
residence,  or  "good  character."  The  basic  requirement 
was  that  the  worker  should  have  been  paid  wages  for 
covered  employment;  i.  e.,  that  he  should  have  been 
employed  in  covered  industry  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  and  have  earned  in  covered  employment  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  wages  on  which  both  he  and  his  em- 
ployer paid  taxes. 

The  required  length  of  employment  and  amount  of 
wages  earned  in  covered  employment  varied  with  the 
type  of  benefit  claimed  by  the  worker  or  by  his  sur- 
vivors. Most  of  the  benefits  available  under  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  required  that  the  worker  on 
whose  wages  the  claim  for  benefits  was  based  be  "fully 
insured."  "^     This  requirement  applied  to  the  "primary 


"  Effective  April.  1939,  Htle  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
was  incorporated  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  chapter  9,  sub- 
chapter A,  known  as  the  Federal   Insunnce  Contributions  Act. 

^  To  the  estates  of  insured  workers  who  died  prior  to  becoming 
eligible  tor  monthly  benefits,  or  to  workers  who  reached  age  65  but 
did  not  receive  monthly  benefits. 

"^Social  Securit!/  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  62,  table  4.  By  June 
1941,  a  year  later,  the  number  of  benefit  awards  had  increased  to  over 
372.000,  and  the  total  monthly  amount  awarded  to  $6.8  million. 
(Socio!  Securit)/  Bulletin,  IV   (August   19411,  65,  table  3.) 

^2  For  an  enumeration  f>f  the  excluded  groups  see  Appendix  7.  For 
exclusions   due  to    other  eligibility   requirements,    see   ch.   8. 

*  A  person  was  considered  fully  insured  if  he  had  earned  from 
covered  employment  at  least  $50  per  calendar  quarter  In  40  calendar 
quarters.  A  person  was  also  fully  insured  if  he  had  earned  wages 
from    covered    eraploymGnt    amounting    to   at    least    $50    per  quarter   Id 
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benefit"  of  a  worker  retiring  at  age  65  or  later,  to  tlie 
additional  benefits  to  his  aged  wife  and  young  depend- 
ent children,  and  survivors'  benefits  for  widows  over  65 
and  for  surviving  dependent  parents  over  65.  A  more 
liberal  requirement  was  applied  to  survivor-benefit 
claims  of  young  orphans  and  of  widows  under  65  with 
young  dependent  children.  In  their  case,  if  the  worker 
on  whose  wages  the  claim  ^yas  based  was  not  "fully 
insured"  at  the  time  of  his  death,  benefits  could  be 
claimed  if  he  was  "currentlj^  insured."  ^* 

Retirement  benefits  were  payable  to  the  insured  per- 
son only  after  he  reached  the  age  of  65.  A  similar  age 
requirement  must  be  met  by  the  wife  of  a  beneficiary 
for  a  wife's  benefit.  Widows  under  65  years  of  age 
were  eligible  only  so  long  as  they  had  in  their  care 
unmarried  dejJendent  children  under  the  age  of  18. 
Children's  and  orphans'  benefits  were  limited  to  chil- 
dren below  that  age. 

Finally,  to  receive  benefits  a  worker  was  requii-ed 
not  to  earn  more  than  $15  per  month  from  covered  em- 
ployment; otherwise  his  benefits  were  suspended.  In 
the  case  of  a  primary  beneficiary  whose  wife  or  child 
under  18  was  also  entitled  to  supplementary  benefit, 
earnings  by  the  primary  beneficiary  of  $15  or  more  per 
month  from  covered  employment  resulted  in  the  sus- 
pension of  not  only  the  primary  but  also  the  supple- 
mentary benefits.  Benefits  were  also  suspended  in  the 
case  of  children  under  18  and  over  16  who  were  not 
attending  school  regularly.  Widows  under  65  could 
not  claim  benefits  for  those  months  during  which  they 
did  not  have  in  their  care  a  dependent  child  of  the 
deceased  husband. 

The  amounts  of  both  primary  and  supplementary 
benefits  were  related  to  the  average  wage  of  the  worker 
on  the  basis  of  whose  taxable  wages  the  particular 
type  of  benefit  was  paid."' 


at  least  half  of  the  number  of  calendai-  quarters  after  19S6  (or  after 
the  quarter  in  which  he  attained  the  age  of  21,  if  this  occurred 
after  193C)  and  prior  to  the  quarter  in  which  lie  died  or  attained  the 
age  of  65.  At  least  6  such  calendar  quarters  with  $50  earnings  each 
must  be  shown. 

"'  A  person  was  considered  to  have  been  currently  insured  if  he 
had  earned  at  least  $50  from  covered  employment  per  calendar  quarter 
in  not  less  than  6  out  of  the  12  quarters  immediately  preceding  the 
quarter  in  which  he  died.  This  represented  a  liberalization  over  the 
fully  insured  qualification  In  favor  of  the  survivors  of  those  workers 
who  hart  had  little  opportunity  to  be  members  of  the  system  over 
lonET  periods  of  time. 

"=  The  average  monthly  wa.ge  was  determined  by  dividing  the  total  wages 
paid  for  covered  employment  to  a  worker  by  the  total  number  of 
months  in  which  he  could  have  earned  such  wages,  i.  e.,  all  months 
after  December  in.lB.  excluding,  however,  those  calendar  quarters  which 
elapsed  prior  to  his  attaining  the  age  of  22  during  which  he  was  paid 
less  than  $50  in  covered  employment.  In  the  determination  of  the 
average  monthly  wage  those  wages  which  were  earned  by  workers  65 
years  and  over  were  taken  into  account  except  those  for  the  years 
1937  and  193S.  as  during  these  two  years  no  credit  was  allowed  for 
such  wages.    For  details  see  Appendix  7,  col.  6. 


The  monthly  old-age  benefit  of  a  retired  worker  was 
computed  so  as  to  equal  40  percent  of  the  first  $50  of 
his  average  monthly  wage  plus  10  percent  of  the  next 
$200,  no  credit  being  given  for  earnings  over  $3,000  per 
year.  (Thus  workers  with  low  wages  received  more 
favorable  treatment  than  higher  paid  workers,  inas- 
much as  a  relatively  high  credit  was  given  for  the 
lower  components  of  the  average  wage.)  The  amoimt 
thus  calculated  was  increased  by  1  percent  for  every 
year  in  which  the  worker  had  earned  at  least  $200  from 
covered  employment.  For  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  primary  benefits  in  June  1940  averaged  about 
$22 ;  wives',  children's,  and  orphans'  benefits,  about  $12 ; 
widows'  benefits,  about  $20;  and  parents'  benefits  about 
$13.^° 

Dependents'  and  survivors'  benefits  were  computed 
as  a  proportion  of  the  primary  benefit  of  the  worker  on 
whose  wage  credits  these  supplementary  benefits  were 
based.  Dependents'  benefits  were  payable  with  respect 
to  an  aged  wife  of  the  old-age  beneficiary  ("wife's  in- 
surance benefit")  and  unmarried  dependent  children 
under  age  18  ("child's  insurance  benefit")  and  were 
payable  only  in  conjunction  with  the  primai-y  benefit. 
The  benefit  amount  for  the  wife  or  the  dependent  child 
was  50  percent  of  the  primary  benefit.  Inasmuch  as 
the  law  stated  that  the  primary  benefit  could  not  be 
less  than  $10,  the  primary  plus  wife's  benefit  could  not 
be  less  than  $15,  and  the  primary  plus  wife's  plus  child's 
benefit  could  not  be  less  than  $20  per  month,  exclusive 
of  deductions.     (See  Appendix  7.) 

Survivors'  benefits  were  also  coiiii)utt'd  as  a  pr<)])or- 
tion  of  the  primary  benefit.  These  survivors'  benefits 
were  provided  for  aged  widows  of  fully  insured  work- 
ers ("widow's  insurance  benefit"),  for  younger  widows 
of  currently  or  fully  insured  workers  provided  the 
widow  had  at  least  one  dependent  child  in  her  care 
("widow's  current  insurance  benefit"),  and  for  orphans 
of  currently  or  fully  insured  workers  ("child's  insur- 
ance benefit").  Benefits  for  dependent  parents  of 
workers  who  died  either  fully  or  currently  insured  were 
also  payable  as  a  proportion  of  the  primary  benefit  in 
cases  where  no  widow  or  orphan  under  18  was  left. 
Widow's  benefits  amounted  to  75  percent  of  the  primary 
benefit,  orphans'  benefits  to  50  percent,  and  parents' 
benefits  to  50  percent."" 

In  the  case  of  workers  who  died  either  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  and  who  left  no  widow,  orphan,  or  de- 
pendent parent  entitled  to  monthly  survivors'  benefits 
in  the  month  when  the  insured  worker  died,  lump-sum 
death  payments  were  payable  to  relatives  or  certain 


^Social  Seniritii  BuUctin.  Ill    (August  1940),  62,  table  4, 
»'  For  minimum   benefit   amounts,   see  Appendix   7,   col.   8,   and   foot- 
note 12. 
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other  persons,'"*  amounting  to  not  more  than  six  times 
the  monthly  primary  benefit. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  dependents  or 
survivors  who  might  be  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  the  insured  worker's  wages.  There  was,  however,  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  benefits  that  might  be  paid  to 
the  family  of  the  insured  worker  which  in  effect  limited 
the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  benefits  with  respect 
to  one  worker's  taxable  wages.  The  total  of  all  benefits 
paid  might  in  no  case  exceed  either  $85  per  month,  or 
80  percent  of  the  wage  earner's  average  monthly  wage, 
or  twice  the  amount  of  the  primary  benefit  payable. 
The  lowest  of  these  three  amounts  represented  the 
maximum  payable  in  the  given  case.'" 

The  old-age  and  suiTivors  insurance  program  was 
administered  entirely  by  two  Federal  authorities. 
Contributions  were  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  benefit 
provisions  were  carried  out  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  or,  more  spe- 
cifically, by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance of  the  Social  Security  Board. ^  In  1940  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  was  re- 
sponsible for  determining  the  eligibility  of  individ- 
uals for  benefits  and  certifying  claims  to  the  Treasury 
for  payment.- 

The  taxes  imposed  for  the  financing  of  the  insurance 
system  were  collected  from  the  employer  (all  employers 
in  commerce  and  industry,  no  matter  how  small  the 
number  of  their  employees,  were  covered  by  the  law) 
who  in  turn  deducted  the  worker's  share  from  the  work- 
er's pay.  The  taxes  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  were  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  internal- 
revenue  collections,  and  the  information  obtained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  while  collecting  these 


*8  Lump-sura  payments  made  under  the  1935  act  upon  attainment  of 
age  65  of  persons  not  (lualitying  for  montbly  old-age  benefits  (because 
they  were  not  to  be  payable  until  1942)  were  discontinued  inTniedlately 
after  the  enactment  of  the  1939  amendments.  Benefits  under  the  1939 
amendments  were  also  payable  to  workers  who  had  received  lump-sum 
payments  under  the  1935  act,  but  payment  was  deferred  until  the 
amount  so  received  was  balanced  by  the  niont  tly  benefits  to  which  the 
beneficiary  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  amending  act.  F-ump 
sums  were  still  being  paid,  however,  to  the  estates  of  persons  who  had 
attained  age  65  and  had  died  prior  to  January  1,  1940,  computed  under 
the  1935'  formula. 

"•These  maximum  limits  did  not  apply  to  the  total  benefits  payable 
with  respect  to  one  individual's  wages  if  those  benefits  were  less  than 
$20.  nor  could  they  reduce  th^  total  benefits  to  less  than  $20  per 
month. 

'  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
Social  Security  Board  were  incorporated  in  title  II  of  the  amended 
Social  Security  Act  and  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  latter  pro- 
visions known  as   the  Federal   Insurance  Contributions   Act   of  1939. 

-  Claimants  who  were  dissatisfied  with  decisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  were  given  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration  by  the  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  for  a  local  hearing  by  a  referee 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  for  an  appeal  to  the  national  appeals 
council  of  tile  Social  Security  Bo.ird  in  Washington.  Tliey  also  had 
the  right  to  appeal  to  a  Federal  court. 


taxes  served  as  the  basis  for  the  administration  of 
benefits  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

The  taxes  collected  were  credited  as  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund,  which  was  administered  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  managing  trustee,  and  two  other  members,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.'  The  amount  of  taxes  collected  with  respect  to 
taxable  wages  was  1  percent  each  from  worker  and 
employer  on  wages  from  covered  employment  in  the 
years  1937  through  1942.  For  the  years  1943  through 
1946,  the  contributions  will  be  2  percent  of  taxable 
wages;  for  1946  through  1948,  they  will  be  21/2  percent; 
after  this  time  they  will  be  3  percent.*  On  June  30, 
1940,  the  total  assets  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund  stood  at  $1,744,698,000.° 


"  For  details  of  the  investment  procedure,  as  well  as  for  the  arrange- 
ments existing  prior  to  the  1939  amendments,  see  Appendix  7,  cols.  3 
and  4. 

The  amended  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provided  that  the 
board  of  trustees  should  report  Immediately  to  Congress  "whenever  the 
board  is  of  the  opinion  that  during  the  ensuing  5  fiscal  years  the  trust 
fund  will  exceed  three  times  the  highest  annual  expenditures  antici- 
pated during  that  5-fiscal-year  period."  According  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  amending  Act.  the  effects  of  the  1939  amendments 
with  respect  to  benefits  and  taxes  (retaining  the  1  percent  contribution 
rate  for  3  more  years)  on  the  size  of  the  reserve  were  estimated  to 
be  such  that  the  maximum  reserve  built  up  by  1955  would  probably 
be  between  6  and  7  billion  dollars.  (Senate  Report  No.  734,  76th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  1939,  p.  17.)  The  Cotrrmittee  also  esti- 
mated that,  by  1954,  benefit  payments  would  exceed  the  net  tax 
receipts,  so  that  after  that  year  part  of  the  Interest  income  would  have 
to  be  used.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  no  estimates  could  be 
made  for  a  period  of  more  than  10  or  15  years,  and  the  Committee 
concluded  that,  if  in  the  future  the  annual  pay-roll  tax  collections  and 
the  available  interest  should  prove  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  benefit 
payments,  it  would  be  necessary  "to  increase  the  pay-roll  tax  or  provide 
for  the  deficiency  out  of  other  general  taxes,  or  do  both."  (Ibid., 
p.  18.) 

*  Taxes  were  payable  on  wages  up  to  $3,000  per  year  from  one 
employer.  A  refund  was  provided  to  employees  (not  employers)  for 
taxes  paid  on  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  received  from  covered  employ- 
ment in  a  single  calendar  year  from  more  than  one  employer. 

^Social  SetMrity  Bulletin.  Til  (.\ugust  1940),  70,   table  4. 

While  there  is  no  comprelumsive  study  or  report  on  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  (reflecting  the  short  experience  in  this  country), 
there  are  some  detailed  shorter  reports  and  some  studies  dealing  with 
specific  aspects  of  the  program.  Reference  is  made  here  to  Social 
Security  Board,  Handbook  on  Federal  Old-Age  and  Siirvh-ors  Insurance 
as  Provided  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  Washington,  1941.  A  consid- 
erable volume  of  detailed  infornration  will  be  found  in  Social  Srciiriti/, 
Hearings  Relative  to  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1'939  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  76th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington.  1939,  3  vols.  ;  in  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1939,  Report  No.  728,  House  of  Representatives,  76th 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  Wa.shington,  19.39;  and  in  Social  Security  Act  .Amend- 
ments of  I9.'>9,  Report  No.  734.  Senate,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington, 
1939.  An  analysis  of  the  1939  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  regard  to  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  is  contained  in 
Schmitter,  Lyle  L.  and  Goldwasser,  Betti  G.,  "The  Revised  Benefit 
Schedule  Under  Federal  Old-Age  Insurance,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
II  (September  1939),  .3-12;  and  in  "Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance :  A  Summary  of  the  1939  Amendments,"  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  II  (December  19.39),  3-16.  For  characteristics  of  the  workers 
covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  in.surance,  see  Corson,  John  J.,  "Em- 
ployees and  Their  Wages  Under  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
1937-39."  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (April  1941),  3-10.  A  detailed 
description    of   operations   of   old-age   and   survivors   Insurance   is   given 
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Old-Age,  Disability,  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Under  Railroad  Retirement  Legislation 

By  the  end  of  June  1940,  monthly  benefits  were  being 
paid  to  144,290  railroad  -workers  who  had  retired  on 
account  of  old-age  or  disability,  to  survivors  of  de 
ceased  railroad  workers,  and  to  former  pensioners  of 
private  retirement  plans  of  railroads.  These  benefits 
amounted  to  over  $9  million  per  month." 

Coverage  under  railroad  retirement  legislation  was 
of  course  limited  to  railroad  occupations,  i.  e.,  service 
for  "carriers"  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
such  as  express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  and 
railroad  companies.  Service  for  railroad  associations, 
traffic  associations,  and  similar  organizations,  and  rail- 
way labor  associations  was  also  covered.  Street, 
suburban,  and  interurban  electric  railroads  were  not 
covered  unless  they  operated  as  part  of  a  general  steam 
railroad  system.' 

Monthly  benefits  provided  under  the  1935  and  1937 
provisions  were  old-age  and  disability  benefits  ("em- 
ployee annuities") ;  survivors'  benefits  ("survivors' 
annuities") ;  death  benefits,  payable  only  under  the 
1935  Act  for  a  period  of  12  months  to  the  surviving 
spouse  or  next  kin  of  the  deceased  railroad  worker 
entitled  to  an  employee  annuity  ("death  benefit  annui- 
ties") ;  and  monthly  payments  to  former  pensioners  of 
railroad  companies  ("pensions").  There  were  also 
lump-sum  death  payments  to  designated  beneficiaries 
which  replaced,  under  the  1937  Act,  the  monthly  death 
benefit  annuities  provided  by  the  1935  law. 

All  of  these  benefits  were  payable  as  a  right  to  rail- 
road workers  who  met  certain  conditions.  Therefore, 
no  requirements  relating  to  need,  citizenship,  residence, 
or  good  character  had  to  be  met  by  beneficiaries. 
Furthermore,  no  minimum  amount  of  earnings  from 
covered  employment  during  a  given  time  period  was 
required.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  monthly  old-age 
benefits  a  worker  must  be  65  years  of  age;  if  he  had 
30  years  of  railroad  service  (either  covered  or  subse- 
quently covered  in  the  case  of  employment  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  railroad  retirement  legislation),  he  might 


In  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February,  March,  and  Ajiril,  1041), 
87-90,  76-Sl,  and  86-00.  respectively. 

'The  Monthly  Review  [of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board],  I  (July 
1940),  20-21.  The  two  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  of  lO.'iS  and  lO.'^T 
established  the  statutory  basis  for  the  payment  of  benefits,  niasmnch 
an  the  10r^5  Act  was  still  in  force  with  respect  to  persons  who  became 
eligible  under  that  Act.  and  Inasmuch  as  the  19.37  Act  Introdu-^pd  new 
types  of  benefits  (monthly  benefits  to  former  pensioners  of  railroads  and 
lump-sum  death  payments  in  lieu  of  death  benefit  annuities  payable  for 
12  months)  the  benefits  payable  In  1940  were  based  on  either  the  1935 
or  ths  1937  Act,  depending  on  the  date  on  which  they  becan  to  accrue. 
Appendix  8  below  should  therefore  be  consulted  in  order  to  pet  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  details  of  the  railroad  retirement  lieneDts  available 
in  1940. 

'  For  details  of  included  and  excluded  employment,  both  under  the 
1935  and  1937  Acts,  see  Appendix  8,  col.  4 


claim  benefits  at  age  60.  Eligibility  for  monthly  disa- 
bility benefits  required  either  30  years  of  railroad  serv- 
ice or  attainment  of  age  60,  and  permanent,  total 
disability  for  any  regular  employment  for  hire.*  To 
claim  a  joint-and-survivor  annuity,  payable  first  to 
the  insured  worker  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  surviving 
spouse,  the  insured  worker  had  to  become  eligible  for 
an  old-age  or  disability  benefit  (at  age  60)  and  to 
choose  a  joint-and-survivor  annuity  instead  of  a  single 
life  annuity;  and  he  was  required  to  have  made  this 
selection  5  years  before  the  benefit  became  payable  or 
have  furnished  proof  of  health  satisfactory  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  Eligibility  for  monthly 
payments  provided  for  former  pensioners  of  railroads 
was  restricted  to  workers  who  had  been  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  or  gratuity  both  on  March  1  and  on  July  1, 
1937,  and  who  were  ineligible  for  employee  aimuities 
under  the  railroad  retirement  acts. 

All  benefits  except  monthly  benefits  to  former  pen- 
sioners of  railroads  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  monthly  wage  earned  by  the  beneficiary  from 
railroad  employment  and  the  number  of  years  of  such 
employment .° 

The  amount  of  old-age  and  disability  benefits  was 
computed  by  multiplying  by  the  number  of  years  of 
covered  employment  the  aggregate  of  2  percent  of  the 
first  $50  of  the  average  monthly  wage,  li/o  percent  of 
the  next  $100,  and  1  percent  of  the  balance  up  to  $300." 
The  amount  of  joint-and-survivors  annuities  was  re- 
lated to  but  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  old-age  or 
disability  annuity  to  which  the  worker  would  have 
been  entitled  had  he  not  elected  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  for  his  spouse."    Death  benefit  annuities  were 


'  Satisfactory  proof  of  continuance  of  disability  must  be  submitted 
from  time  to  time  up  to  the  age  of  65.  when  the  disability  annuity 
became  an  old-age  benefit.  A  special  disability  rating  board  determined 
the  existence  of  total  permanent  disability. 

•  Service  rendered  in  any  calendar  month  in  covered  employment  was 
credited  as  a  month  of  service,  and  12  such  months  constituted  a  year 
of  service.  Tlie  average  monthly  wage  was  the  average  of  wages  up 
to  $300  pel-  month,  earned  in  covered  emptoyni-nt. 

Railroad  employment  prior  to  enactment  of  the  rflilroad  retirement 
acts  was  also  credited,  up  to  a  total  of  SO  years  of  service.  Workers 
who  on  August  29,  1935,  were  either  In  the  active  service  of,  or  in  an 
employment  relation  to,  a  covered  employer,  were  eligible  for  credit 
for  years  of  service  prior  to  January  1937.  Under  the  1935  Act,  credit 
was  given  for  service  prior  to  March  1 ,  1936. 

The  average  monthly  wage  earned  by  an  individual  during  the  8  years 
1924  through  1931  was  taken  as  applicable  to  his  entire  period  of  prior 
service.  The  average  monthly  wage, from  covered  employment  after 
enactment  of  the  law  was  the  actual  average  of  such  monthly  wages 
from  covered   employment. 

""Old-age  benefits  for  workers  between  60  and  65  years  of  age  were 
reduced  by  1/lSO  for  every  month  by  which  they  were  less  than 
65  years  old ;  disability  benefits  for  workers  with  less  than  30  years 
of  service  were  reduced  in  a  similar  manner. 

"The  old-age  and  disability  annuity  ("normal  annuity")  was  thus 
reduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of  the  two  annuities  (1.  e., 
the  worker's  and  that  of  his  surviving  spouse)  in  their  combined 
actuarial  value  were  equal  to  the  actuarial  value  of  tlie  normal  .annuity 
to  which   the  worker   would  have  been  entitled  if  he  had  not  elected 
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one-half  of  the  annuity  of  the  deceased  beneficiary. 
Lump-sum  death  payments  were  4  percent  of  the  wages 
earned  in  covered  employment  after  December  31, 1936. 
Monthly  benefits  to  former  pensioners  of  railroads  were 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  individual  pension  or  gi-atu- 
ity  paid  under  the  employer-pension  plan. 

The  maximum  monthly  benefit  was  $120.  While  there 
was  no  minimum  limit  under  the  1935  act,  the  1937  law 
establislied  minimum  benefits  for  workers  who  were 
65  and  had  at  least  20  years  of  railroad  service  to  their 
credit."  At  the  end  of  June  1940,  old-age  and  disa- 
bility benefits  averaged  about  $65  per  month;  survivors' 
benefits,  $33 ;  death  benefit  annuities,  $36 ;  monthly  pay- 
ments to  former  pensioners,  $58.  Lump-sum  death 
payments  certified  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  averaged 
$157." 

The  benefit  provisions  of  the  railroad  retirement 
legislation  were  administered  for  the  whole  country  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  which  kept  wage  and 
service  records  for  all  employees  covered  and  certified 
benefit  claims  filed  with  its  Washington  office  or  the 
appropriate  one  of  its  regional  or  local  offices.'* 

The  tax  provisions  of  the  railroad  retirement  legis- 
lation were  administered  bj'  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  which  collected  the  contributions  imposed  by 
the  Carriers  Taxing  Act.  This  act  levied  an  excise 
tax  on  employers  and  an  income  tax  on  employees  pay- 
able with  respect  to  wages  paid  and  received  for  cov- 
ered employment.  The  tax  rate  in  1940  was  3  percent 
each  from  employers  and  employees.^^  The  receipts 
from  the  tax  went  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

A  Railroad  Retirement  Account  was  created  in  the 
Treasury  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
which  also  authorized  appropriations  to  the  account  for 
the  benefit  payments  under  the  railroad  retirement  acts. 
Annual  appropriations  for  benefit  payments  and  in- 
vestments in  a  reserve  fimd  '^  were  made  by  Congress 


to  provide  an  annuity  for  his  surviving  spouse.  Thus,  the  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  varied  with  the  life  expectancy  of  both  the  worker 
and  hia  spouse,  and  varied  further  with  three  options  applying  to 
the  amount  of  the  survivor  annuity  In  relation  to  the  worker's  annuity 
during  his  lifetime.  The  worker  might  elect  an  annuity  for  his 
surviving  spouse  amounting  to  100,  7.5.  or  50  percent  of  his  own  monthly 
benefit  which  in  turn  was  affected  by  his  selection  of  one  of  the  three 
options. 

"  See  Appendix  8,  footnote  6. 

■^Tfte  Monthly  Review,  [Railroad  Uetirement  Board],  I  (July  1040), 
5  7. 

'*  Th(^  Board's  offices  also  administered  unemployment  insurance  for 
railroad  workers. 

"  For  tax  rates  in  later  years  see  Appendix  8,  col.  3. 

!•  Although  the  railroad  retirement  system  was  conceived  on  a  reserve 
basis,  the  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1938  the  system  was  operating  on  substantially  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  and  that  "if  the  rate  of  retiremeut  should  continue  as  in 
the  past  and  if  there  should  be  additional  demands  for  a  more  perfect 
act,  such  an  act  can  be  attained  satisfactorily  only  if  there  were  a  sub- 


on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board.  Separate  annual  appropriations  were 
made  at  the  same  time  for  administrative  expenses. 
Although  the  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  were  legally  related  to  the  require- 
ments for  benefit  payments,  it  was  Congressional  policy 
to  limit  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  anticipated 
receipts  under  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act.  At  the  end 
of  June  1940  the  total  assets  stood  at  $91,540,000.'' 

Measures  for  the  Agricultural  Population 

To  some  extent  the  economic  Uieeds  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  in  1940  were  provided  for  by  many  of 
the  other  programs  described  in  this  chapter.  Atten- 
tion will  be  paid  here  only  to  those  measures  specifi- 
cally limited  in  scope  to  the  agricultural  population. 

In  1940  these  special  measures  were  concentrated 
under  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.'*  The  work  of  this  agency 
fell  into  three  general  divisions,  which  represented  the 
immediate,  the  long-term,  and  the  experimental  phases 
of  the  problem.  The  first  of  these  was  the  agency's 
greatest  task — the  continuation  of  the  rural-rehabili- 
tation program  begun  under  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  and  transferred  to  the 
Resettlement  Administration.  The  second  was  the 
tenant-purchase  program  which  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  administered  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.'"  The  third  consisted  of 
administering  the  miscellaneous  rural-  and  suburban- 
resettlement  projects  begun  by  the  Division  of  Sub- 
si.stence  Homesteads  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration.^"  As  compared  with  its 
predecessor,  the  Resettlement  Administration,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  put  '"increased  emphasis 


stantial  Government  contribution."  (Latimer,  Murray  W.,  "The  Security 
Programs  for  Railroad  Workers,"  Social  Security  in  the  Vnited  States, 
19S9,  New  York,  American  Association  for  Social  Security,  1939,  p.  56.) 

I'iSociaJ    Security   Bulletin,    III    (September    1940),    92,    table   4. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  its  Monthly  Review,  for  detailed  information  on  the  operation  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system  see  Silverman,  A.  G.  and  Senturia, 
Joseph  J.,  "Retirement  Paymjnts  for  Railroad  Workers,"  Social  Secu- 
rity Bulletin,  II  (July  1939),  3-21;  and  Fitch,  Edwin  M.  and  Ely,  J. 
Edward.  "Survivor  Payments  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act," 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  II  (October  1039),  27-35. 

"  Responsibility  for  administering  loans  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing feed  and  seed  purchases  rested  in  1940  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  From  April  1936  tbe  Resettlement  Administration 
operated  a  special  feed  and  hphJ  loan  program.  This  program  was 
continued  by  the  FSA  as  a  part  of  its  emergency  loan  program,  which 
made  loans  not  only  for  human  needs  but  also  for  seed  and  livestock 
feed. 

'"Under  this  Act,  a  limited  number  of  farmers  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  farms  of  their  own.  Loans  for  this  purpose  were  available 
to  capable  tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers. 

•>  The  development  of  these  experimental  projects  has  been  discussed 
)n.  ch.  III. 
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on  adjustment  of  group  debts,  community  and  coopera- 
tive loans,  and  expansion  of  the  medical  program."  ^^ 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study  only  the  rural-rehabilita- 
tion loans,  the  farm  security  grants,  the  debt-adjust- 
ment activities,  the  camps  for  migrants,  and  the 
medical-care  program,  developed  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  will  be  described. ^^ 

Rural-Rehabilitation  Loans 

The  rural-rehabilitation  program  of  the  FSA  made 
available  loans  and  assistance  in  farm  and  home 
management  to  farmers  who,  in  the  absence  of  such 
aid,  might  have  been  unable  to  continue  as  independ- 
ent producers.-^  In  addition  to  standard  loans, 
emergency  loans  were  made  to  needy  farmers  unable 
to  obtain  aid  elsewhere,  who  had  suffered  loss  of  work- 
ing capital  or  crops  because  of  some  catastrophe,  such 
as  flood,  drought,  or  hurricane.  Subsequently,  emerg- 
ency borrowers  might  apply  for  standard  loans.  Loans 
were  also  available  on  a  community  or  cooperative 
basis. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1940,  loans  amounting  to  $96,- 
405,541  were  made,°*  and  by  June  30,  1940,  a  total  of 
$491,449,566  had  been  loaned  under  the  rural  rehabili- 
tation program  since  its  inception.^^  Of  the  total 
amount  loaned  $169,121,773  had  matured  as  of  June 
30,  1940,  while  $128,463,004  had  been  collected.^" 

From  the  beginning  of  the  rural-i-ehabilitation  loan 
program  up  to  June  30,  1940,  a  total  of  1,875,757  re- 
habilitation loan  agreements  had  been  made.  These 
agreements  were  made  with  856,024  families,  many  of 
whom  had  received  more  than  one  loan. 

The  standard  loan  program  aimed  to  assist  farm 
families  who  could  not  get  adequate  financing  from 
any  other  source,  who  were  recommended  as  honest 
and  hardworking  by  responsible  local  citizens  and 
who  owned  or  were  able  to  rent  a  farm  which  could 
produce   a   living."     Preference   was  given   to  needy 


"  Farm  Security  Administration,  History  0/  the  Farm  Securitij  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  1939,  p.  8. 

^  Another  measure  which  affected  the  agricultural  population,  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  will  be  described  later  in  this  chap- 
ter. 

2'TIie  rate  of  Interest  on  ruralrehabilitation  loans  was  5  percent  per 
annum.  "Interest  will  accrue  on  principal  only  and  shall  not  he  com- 
pounded." (Farm  Security  Administration,  Standard  Rural  Rehaiilita- 
Utin  Loans,  Criteria  and  Count!/  Offlce  Routine,  FSA  Instruction  731.], 
Washington,  1938,  sheet  4.  Referred  to  hereinafter  by  title  only.) 
Rural-rehabilitation  loans  were  made  for  periods  of  from  1  to  10  years 
but  most  frequently  for  5  years. 

"  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  data  in  this  section  were  supplied 
by  the  Statistics  Section,  Finance  Division,  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration.. 

^"  For  distribution  of  the  loans  by  States,  see  Work  Relief  and  Relief 
for  Fiscal  Year  mi,  PP.  179-80. 

2"  The  latter  item   includes  prepayments  on  unmatured  principal. 

"The  specific  groups  eligible  for  standard  loans  were  described  as 
follows :  "Low-income  farmers,  including  owner-operators,  tenants,  share- 
croppers, and  farm  laborers  who  are   (1)    living  on  farms  from  which 


farmers,-'  and  provision  was  made  for  the  granting  of 
supplemental  loans  if  it  became  evident  that  the  client's 
needs  would  be  "greater  than  the  [standard]  loan  pro- 
vided for,  .  .  .  providing  the  original  Farm  and  Home 
Plan-"  or  a  revised  Farm  and  Home  Plan  shows  suf- 
ficient income  to  repay  the  increased  indebtedness."  '** 

The  Washington  office  of  the  FSA  was  responsible 
for  making  policy,  coordinating  the  work  of  the  agency 
with  that  of  other  agencies,  and  performing  service 
functions  for  the  field  offices.  The  "spearhead"  of  the 
rural-rehabilitation  program,  however,  was  the  countj' 
office,  where  applications  for  loans  and  other  aid  were 
made,  farm  and  home  plans  worked  out,  and  the  actual 
work  of  planning,  supervision,  debt  adjustment,  and 
collection  done.  All  contact  with  borrowers  ordinarily 
was  made  through  the  county  office. 

Apart  from  defaults  the  net  costs  of  the  rural- 
rehabilitation  loan  program  were  for  administration 
and  for  the  provision  of  technical  and  advisory  services. 
The  FSA  expected  that  eventually  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  money  loaned  would  be  repaid  except  in 
those  areas  which  had  suffered  from  prolonged  drought, 
where  repayments  had  been  averaging  about  50  percent 
of  maturities.'' 


tliey  derive  the  ma,1or  portion  of  their  livelihood  ;  (2)  temporarily  living 
in  towns  and  villages  because  of  Inability  to  remain  on  farms  from 
which  they  previously  derived  the  major  portion  of  their  livelihood  ;  or 
(3)  recently  married  young  men  who  are  sons  of  farm  families  and 
desire  to  engage  in  farming  operations  for  a  livelihood  ;  or  (4)  aecepted 
applicants  for  TP  [Tenant  Purchase]  loans  will  be  considered  eligible 
for  standard  loans  if  they  arc:  (.\)  In  need  of  the  supervised  and 
financed  farm  and  home  management  services  of  the  FSA.  (B)  Unable 
to  obtain  adequate  farm  financing  from  agencies  other  than  the  FSA. 
(This  provision  does  not  apply  to  TP  borrowers  as  it  is  deemed 
desirable  that  all  financing  for  such  borrowers  be  through  the  FSA.) 
(C)  Willing  to  assume  the  obligations  of  self-help  necessary  to  effect 
their  rehabilitation  and  show  evidence  of  acceptable  Industry,  ability, 
and  managerial  capacity  to  profit  from  farm  and  home  management 
guidance  and  instructions  as  well  as  financing."  (Standard  Rural  Re- 
habilitation Loans,  Criteria  and  County  Office  Routine,   sheet  2.) 

^  "So  long  as  there  is  unmet  need  among  full-time  farmers  in  a  given 
area,  unemployed  industrial  workers,  who  desire  to  return  to  the  farm, 
will  not  be  eligible  under  the  standard  RR  [Rural  Rehabilitation!  loan 
program."      (Ibid.) 

^  This  plan,  devised  for  improving  farm  and  homo  management,  was 
prepared  by  the  farm  family  and  the  county  FS.\  supervisor.  The 
family's  economic  situation  was  analyzed  in  detail.  Including  size  of  farm, 
fertility  of  land,  quantity  of  equipment  and  livestock,  amount  of  In- 
debtedness, amount  of  cash  crops  and  feed  crops  planted  in  the  p.ist, 
and  the  number  of  acres  in  garden  and  food  crops.  The  family  and  the 
supervisor  Jointly  decided  what  changes  could  be  made  to  Increase  the 
family's  income  to  restore  the  family  to  a  self-supporting  basis.  The 
farmer's  wife  and  an  FSA  home-management  specialist  worked  out  a 
similar  plan  for  the  home,  contriving  improved  and  thriftier  ways  of 
providing  a  good  diet,  decent  clothing,  and  closer  supervision  of  the 
family's  income.  A  record  book  was  kept  which  became  a  basis  for  the 
plans  for  next  year's  farming.  (Report  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  ISM,  Washington,  1930,  pp.  2-3.) 

"Standard  Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans,  Criteria  and  County  Office 
Routine,  sheet  7.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940  a  total  of  213,150  supple- 
mental loans  were  made  to  borrowers  of  standard  loans.  On  June  30, 
1940.  there  was  a  total  of  about  385,000  active  standard  rural-rehabili- 
tation borrowers,  exclusive  of  clients  of  the  predecessor  agencies  of 
FS.V.  (Data  supplied  by  Statistics  Section,  Finance  Division,  Farm 
Security  Administration.)     See  also  ch.  IX. 

'^Report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
10.19,  p.  14. 
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As  of  December  31,  1939,  out  of  approximately  800,- 
000  loan  cases  there  had  been  about  1,000  involuntary 
liquidations  ($414,000) ;  about  30,000  voluntary  repos- 
sessions ($5,499,000) ;  and  over  10,000  abandonments 
($2,962,000).^^  Administrative  costs  were  paid  out  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  FSA  from  emergency  relief  ap- 
propriations. The  money  from  repaid  loans  was 
returned  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Farm  Security  Grants 

Nonrepayable  grants  for  subsistence,  comparable  in 
many  respects  with  direct  relief,  were  also  made  by 
the  FSA.  From  1935  through  June  1940,  a  total  of 
948,474  families  were  given  grants;  of  these  families 
398,142  also  received  rehabilitation  loans.  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1939,  the  FSA  adopted  the  policy  of  requiring  the 
recipients  of  grants,  in  virtually  all  cases,  "to  sign 
agreements  to  j^erform  useful  work  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  their  eventual  rehabilitation  and  protect  soil  re- 
sources." ^^  No  data  are  available  on  the  extent  to 
which  recijjients  were  required  to  perform  work. 

By  June  30,  1940,  a  total  of  about  $116,000,000  had 
been  expended  on  the  grant  jjrogram.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  923,196  grant  payments  were  made  to 
177,793  recipients.  The  average  grant  payment  was 
about  $24.^^ 

Persons  eligible  to  receive  grants  were  i-ecipients  of 
standard  and  emergency  loans  from  the  FSA  and  its 
pi'edecessor  agencies,  potential  recipients  of  FSA 
standard  loans  for  whom  loans  could  not  immediately 
be  made  available,  and  victims  of  flood,  drought, 
storms,  and  like  catastrophes,  living  in  open  rural 
areas  in  which  the  Administrator  had  declared  an 
emergency  to  exist,^^ 

Funds  allocated  to  the  FSA  from  the  annual  emer- 
gency relief  appropriation  act  were  available  for  this 
program. 

Farm   Debt   Adjustment 

By  1940  the  farm-debt-adjustment  program,  which 
aimed  to  bring  together  distressed  farm  debtors  and 
their  creditors  to  arrive  at  adjustments  which  would 
prevent  foreclosure,  bankruptcy,  and  destitution  had 
come  to  be  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  rural- 
rehabilitation  program,  although  the  service  was  also 
available  to  other  farmers.     The  FSA  generally  at- 


«  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  10^1,  p.  100. 

"Ihid.,  p.  166. 

"  Computed  from  data  furnished  by  the  Statistics  Section,  Finance 
Division.  Farm  Security  Administration. 

*  Farm  Security  Administration,  Rural  Rehabilitation  Grants,  Criteria 
and  County  Office  Routine,  FS.\  Instruction  741.1,  Washington,  1938, 
slieet  1. 


tempted  to  scale  down  the  indebtedness  of  a  prospective 
loan  client  before  making  a  standard  loan. 

Although  general  instructions  on  procedure  with  re- 
gard to  farm  debt  adjustment  were  issued  from  the 
Washington  office,  the  work  was  accomplished  by  vol- 
untary State  and  county  farm-debt-adjustment  commit- 
tees, appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  various  States, 
which  served  without  pay.  They  had  no  legal  author- 
ity to  force  an  adjustment.  They  merely  conducted 
friendly  meetings  to  help  the  farmer  and  his  creditors 
work  out  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
The  FSA  expended  about  $2,000,000  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  farm-debt-adjustment  program  during 
the  fiscal  year  1940.  Most  of  this  money  was  used  to 
reimburse  committeemen  for  travel  and  other  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  while  engaged  in  farm-debt- 
adjustment  woik. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940  a  total  of  15,085  farmers 
had  their  debts  scaled  down  from  a  total  of  $75,501,128 
to  $02,095,927,  a  reduction  of  $13,405,201,  or  about  18 
percent  of  the  original  indebtedness.  In  addition,  19 
group  cases  involving  3,520  farmers  had  their  debts 
reduced  from  $4,523,109  to  $2,096,148,  a  reduction  of 
$2,426,961,  or  about  54  percent  of  the  original  indebted- 
ness. Besides  reducing  the  indebtedness  of  farmers 
and  groups,  the  FSA  through  its  debt-adjustment  pro- 
gram in  1940  aided  11,547  other  farmers  in  securing 
more  favorable  terms,  such  as  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest,  an  extension  of  time,  etc.,  without  actually 
reducing  the  amount  of  their  debts. 

Migrant  Camps 

One  of  the  main  purj^oses  of  the  FSA  rural- 
rehabilitation  program  was  to  prevent  undue  migration 
of  farmers  with  its  resulting  problems.  However,  in 
those  States  where  migrants  had  already  congregated, 
the  FSA  attempted  to  relieve  unfavorable  conditions 
by  building  camps  to  provide  decent  shelter  for  needy 
families.  The  camj)  program  was  begun  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  few  camps  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where 
the  migrant  problem  was  particularly  acute.  Other 
camps  were  being  erected  in  1940  in  Texas  and  Florida. 
In  the  original  camps  the  FSA  provided  limited  cash 
and  commodity  grants  and  emergency  medical  service. 
Both  the  grants  and  the  emergency  medical  services 
were  available  to  migrants  generally,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  camps.^° 

From  the  beginning  of  the  special  migrant  program 
in  March  1936  through  June  1940,  the  Resettlement 
Administration  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
expended  about  $11,096,000  on  the  construction  and 
administration  of  55  migrant  camps,  of  which  39  were 


°  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  191,1,  pp.  166-67. 
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permanently  located  and  Iti  were  mobile.  The  FSA 
estimated  that  these  camps  could  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 45,000  families  during  a  year  because  of  the 
rapid  turnover.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  FS.V 
expended  about  $4,>")12,000  on  its  migrant-camp 
program. 

The  migrant-camp  program  was  essentially  federally 
directed  and  administered  and  was  conducted  by  the 
resettlement  and  labor  relations  divisions  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Funds  for  migrant  camps 
were  derived  from  allocations  made  to  the  FSA  from 
the  annual  emergency  relief  appropriations.^' 

Medical  Care 

By  1940  the  Farm  Security  Administration  had  de- 
veloped a  many-sided  health  program.  In  the  present 
study  only  the  programs  of  medical  care  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Medical-care  program  for  rural-rehabilitation  fami- 
lies.— This  program  was  developed  in  cooperation  with 
State  medical  associations.  By  the  end  of  1939,  formal 
and  informal  agreements  were  in  effect  in  38  States 
and  were  being  discussed  in  four  other  States.^*  The 
program  had  its  fullest  development  in  the  South, 
where  rural  medical  facilities  were  least  adequate. 

Within  each  State,  details  of  the  progi-am  were  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  county  and  district  medical 
societies.  Families  who  participated  in  the  plan  had 
a  free  choice  among  the  participating  physicians. 
These  families  paid  annual  membership  fees,  which 
varied  according  to  the  extent  of  benefits,  the  size  of  the 
family,  and  the  farm  income  level  of  the  locality.^ 
According  to  most  of  the  plans,  these  funds  were  de- 
posited with  a  bonded  trustee,  who  paid  bills  submitted 
by  participating  physicians  either  from  a  separate 
account  for  each  family  on  a  pro  rata  basis  as  far  as 
funds  would  allow.  In  some  cases  where  there  was  no 
nearby  physician,  FSA  families  grouped  together  to 
employ  one  or  more  physicians  on  a  salary  basis.  Mem- 
bership in  FSA  medical-care  plans  was  voluntary,  but 
any  FSA  loan  client  who  could  pay  membership  fees 
was  eligible  for  participation. 

The  relationship  of  the  FSA  with  these  medical- 
care  plans  was  chiefly  advisory  and  consultative.  The 
Washington  office  considered  the  stimulation  of  such 
plans  among  its  loan  clients  a  part  of  its  functions, 
since  families  in  poor  health  are  not  good  credit  risks. 

The  chief  costs  of  the  program  were  borne  by  the 


member  families  themselves.  Families  who  were  unable 
to  pay  the  fees  were  lent  the  necessary  funds  by  ttie 
FSA.  Local  administrative  expenses  were  paid  out  of 
membership  fees.  Federal  and  regional  administrative 
costs  were  included  in  the  administrative  budget  of 
the  FSA. 

Medical  care  for  migrants. — To  cope  with  the  health 
problems  arising  from  the  flow  of  migrant  agricultural 
labor  into  California  anil  Arizona,  a  sperial  niediciil- 
care  program  was  developed  by  the  FSA.  In  1940 
plans  were  also  under  way  for  introducing  this  type  of 
program  into  Florida,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Texas,  and 
Washington  as  well. 

Services  provided  included  ordinary  medical  care, 
surgery,  laboratory.  X-ray,  and  diagnostic  treatment, 
dentistry,  and  prescriptions.  The  plan  operated  in 
cooperation  with  State  health  departments  to  promote 
preventive  service  in  order  to  keep  infectious  diseases 
under  control. 

The  services  mentioned  were  provided  in  California 
and  Arizona  through  the  Agricultural  Workers'  Health 
and  Medical  Association  formed  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  State  medical  associations,  the 
State  departments  of  health,  and  the  State  relief  ad- 
ministrations. Occupants  of  FSA  camps  were  eligible 
for  services  by  making  applications  at  the  Association's 
district  offices  or  camp  treatment  centers.  Where  possi- 
ble, the  benefits  of  the  program  were  extended  to  indi- 
gent migratory  agricultural  workers  who  were  not 
residents  of  the  camps  and,  in  fact,  to  any  indigents  not 
eligible  for  State  welfare  programs.  In  the  year  end- 
ing February  29,  1940,  31,183  cases  of  illness  received 
physicians'  care.  Of  this  total,  21  percent  were 
hospitalized." 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Agricultural  Workers' 
Health  and  Medical  Association  for  the  calendar  year 
1939  were  $961,845.56."  The  program  was  financed 
by  the  FSA,  as  the  financial  status  of  migrant  workers 
precluded  any  expectation  of  paj'ment  in  most  cases. 
At  the  end  of  June  1939,  however,  payments  for  serv- 
ices of  $1,423  had  been  received  in  California  and  $494 
in  Arizona." 


*o  Farm  Serurity  Admlnisfraticin, 
Prourexs  Retort  for  1S39,  p.  77. 

"  Ibid. 

"Farm  .Sefurity  Administration. 
Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  July  1, 
1940.  p.  27. 

Fot    furtlior   information    on    tlie 


Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer, 


'■  Tlie  amount  of  money  expended  In  cash  and  commodity  grants  for 
miprrants  is  not  reported  separately  by  the  FSA. 

"  Farm  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer, 
Progress  Report  for  1S30,  Washington.  1939.  p.  1. 

'^  Under  a  typical  agreement  the  family  jiaid  from  $15  to  J30  per 
year. 


Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer. 
19SS,  to  June  SO,  19S9,  Washington. 

FSA  programs,  see  the  annnal  re- 
ports of  the  administrator,  miscellaneous  iiublications  of  the  Admin- 
istration, nnd  the  hearings  on  the  annual  emergency  relief  appropriation 
act.s  {.Work  Relief  and  Relief).  See  also  Woofter,  T.  J..  .Ir.  and  Win.ston. 
Ellen,  Seven  Lean  Years.  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1039 ;  and  Asoh.  Berta  and  Mangus.  A.  R..  Farmers  on  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation,  Worlts  Progress  Administration.  Division  of  Social 
Research.  Research  Monograph  VIII,  Washington,  1937. 
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Provision  for  Dependent  Children 

In  193y  between  6  ;uid  8  million  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  were  in  families  receiving  some  typo  of 
public  aid.*'  Most  of  these  children  were  members  of 
households  receiving  aid  from  work  programs  or  from 
general  relief.  Only  two  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  specifically  provided  for  the  economic  maintenance 
of  children :  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,"  through 
benefit  payments  to  dependents  and  orphans;  and  the 
program  for  aid  to  dependent  children." 

The  State  programs  of  mothers'  aid  operating  in  49 
jurisdictions  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  ■"'  were  stimulated  by  the  grants-in-aid  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  provided  by  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  programs  were  designed 
to  make  available  cash  payments  for  the  economic 
maintenance  of  needy  dependent  children  "under  the 
age  of  16  [or  under  the  age  of  18  if  found  by  the  State 
agency  to  be  regularly  attending  school]  *  *  *  de- 
prived of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
death,  continued  absence  from  the  home,  or  physical 
or  mental  incapacity  of  a  parent,  and  *  *  *  liy. 
ing  with  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother, 
brother,  sister,  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother, 
stepsister,  uncle,  or  aunt,  in  a  place  of  residence  main- 
tained by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their 
own  home."  *^ 

By  July  1940,  42  jurisdictions  had  adopted  plans 
qualifying  for  grants  under  the  Social  Security  Act." 
In  June  of  that  year  about  333,000  families,  including 
802,000  dependent  children,  were  receiving  payments.*^ 
The  total  sums  expended  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
during  the  fiscal  year  1940  amounted  to  $119.5 
millions.'"' 

All  of  the  42  States  made  payments  available  to 


"White  House  Conference  on  Children  In  a  Democracy,  General  Re- 
port Adopted  by  the  White  Bouse  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracii,  Wa.shington,  1940,  p.  21. 

*•  See  "Measures  for  the  Aged,"  above. 

«  The  provisions  of  title  V,  pt.  3  authorized  grants  for  child-welfare 
services  in  order  to  aid  State  public-welfare  agencies  in  establishing, 
extending,  and  strengthening  community  child-welfare  services,  espe- 
cially in  predominantly  rural  areas.  It  authorized  payment  of  part 
of  the  cost  of  district,  count.v,  or  local  child-welfare  services  In  these 
areas,  but  made  no  provision  for  the  economic  maintenance  of  these 
children  and  was  not  specifically  limited  to  those  in  economic  need. 
The  same  was  true  of  other  grants  under  this  title  providing  for 
services  to  crippled  children  and  for  maternal-and-child-health  services. 
For  information  on  ail  these  services,  see  ''Community  Services,"  below. 

*°  See  ch.  Ill,  for  a  discussion  of  these  programs. 

"Sec.  400  (a).  Phrase  in  brackets  added  by  the  1939  amendments 
to  the  .\ct  and  etfecti%-e  August  10,  1939. 

**  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
South  Dakota,  and  Texas  administered  aid-to-dependent-children  pro- 
programs  without  Federal  participation.  South  Dakota's  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Security  Board  on  October  11.  1940. 

"'Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Seciiriti/  Board,  lOlfi,  p.  90. 

•"/biff.,  p.  101.  Excludes  cost  of  administration  and  (for  the  first 
half  of  the  year)  excludes  the  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burial  of 
recipients. 
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needy  children  at  least  up  to  16  years  of  age.  Only 
16  States,  however,  made  assistance  available  to  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  18,  if  found  to  be  regularly  at- 
tending school. =1  California,  Hawaii,  Mmnesota,  and 
North  Dakota  granted  aid  to  children  18  years  or 
younger  without  requiring  that  the  child  must  be 
attending  school  regularly. 

Medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  were  pro- 
vided to  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children  by 
10  States  during  the  period  January-August  1940. 
Costs  of  these  services  amounted  to  about  $365,000, 
or  2.6  percent  of  total  obligations  incurred  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  in  these  States  during  the  8-month 
period,  which  amounted  to  $31.3  million.^'^ 

The  Social  Security  Act  stipulated  that  no  State  plan 
could  be  approved  which  excluded  a  child  who  had 
resided  in  the  State  for  a  year  immediately  preceding 
application  or  who  was  born  in  the  State  within  one 
year  immediately  preceding  application,  provided  its 
mother  had  resided  in  the  State  for  1  year  immediately 
preceding  the  birth.  States  might  reduce  this  re- 
quirement if  they  wished  and  still  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Federal  law.  By  July  1940,  40  jurisdictions 
with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  had 
adopted  the  1-year  residence  requirement,  and  Georgia 
and  Vermont  had  no  residence  requirement  at  all. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  State  mothers'  aid 
laws,  the  predecessors  of  the  aid-to-dependent-children 
progi-ams,  was  the  recognition  of  the  essential  values 
of  home  life  and  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
no  child  should  be  separated  from  his  family  because 
of  poverty.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  among  the 
eligibility  conditions  for  aid  to  dependent  children  the 
fitness  of  the  mother  or  guardian  to  provide  such  a 
home  should  have  been  emphasized.  While  references 
to  the  morals  of  such  persons  appeared  less  frequently 
in  July  1940  than  in  the  past,  the  plans  of  23  jurisdic- 
tions at  that  time  expressly  specified  that  the  child's 
home  must  be  suitable  or  must  meet  certain  standards 
of  care  and  health  fixed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.^2 

The  Social  Security  Act  made  no  mention  of  ille- 

=>  Colorado.  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Montana, 
New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah.  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

Information  in  this  section  is  In  large  part  based  on  Social  Security 
Board,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Revised  Jnlii  1,  1»!,0,  Publication  No.  18, 
Washington.    1940.   referred   to   hereafter  by   title  only. 

"■•^Social  Security  Bulletin,  III   (November  1940),  61,  table  5. 

"=■  Moreover.  7  Jurisdictions  (the  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin)  stipulated  that 
the  parent  or  relative  must  l>e  a  fit  person.  In  addition,  four  States 
(Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota)  provided  in  their 
aid-to-dependent-children  plans  that  the  child's  religious  faith  must  be 
protected. 
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gitimacy,  and  Federal  funds  were  available  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  for  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
No  jurisdiction  with  an  approved  plan  in  1940  had 
legal  provisions  which  would  exclude  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, and  the  plans  of  three  States  (California,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York)  specifically  stipulated  that  aid 
might  be  granted  to  them.  Citizenship  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Federal  provisions  for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  by  July  1940  only  two  jurisdictions 
(Montana  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  had  any  form 
of  citizenship  requirements.^^ 

The  determination  of  need  was  left  to  each  State. 
In  1940  almost  half  the  States  had  legal  provisions  for 
relatives'  responsibility  for  aiding  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  otherwise  would  become  public  charges.  In 
addition,  15  States  set  a  maximum  to  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  a  family  or  child  or  both  might  pos- 
sess and  still  be  regarded  as  in  need.  By  July  1940, 
the  statutes  of  19  States  administering  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  under  the  Federal-State  program 
contained  clauses  limiting  cash  and  income  of  eligible 
persons.  Seven  States  also  placed  restrictions  on  the 
disposal  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
aid. 

The  administration  of  aid  to  dependent  children  was 
primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  States.  The  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  similar  to  its  functions 
in  old-age  assistance."  To  be  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  State  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren must  be  State-wide  in  operation,  must  provide 
for  State  participation  in  the  financing  of  assistance, 
and  must  provide  for  either  the  establishment  or  the 
designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  administer  or 
supervise  the  plan.  In  16  of  the  42  jurisdictions  with 
approved  plans  in  effect  July  1940,  direct  responsibility 
for  administration  was  assumed  by  tlie  State  agency. 
In  the  others,  the  program  was  administered  by  the 
local  units  and  supervised  by  the  State.^"* 

The  average  monthly  payment  i)er  family  in  June 
1940  amounted  to  $32.10,  the  grants  in  individual  States 
ranging  from  $12  (in  Arkansas)  to  $58.36  (in  Massa- 
chusetts).^"   The  Federal  Government  contributed  one- 


'^  In  Montana  parents  migbt  not  be  aliens  illegally  within  tlie  United 
States.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  per.son  applying  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  must  be  a  citizen  or  must  have  made  application 
to  become  a  citizen  if  grants  were  made  from  District  home  care  funds. 

"  See  "Measures  for  the  Aged"  above. 

"  "By  'direct  responsibility'  is  nwant  the  primary  responsibility  for 
making  investigations  and  maintaining  direct  contact  with  the  indi- 
vidual." (Characteristics  of  IState  Plans  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
p.  1.)  State-supervised  plans  in  July  1940  were:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas  Maryland, 
M.'issachusotts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Diikota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

"■Sooiol  Security  Bulletin,  III   (August  1940),  49,  table  7. 


half  of  the  amount  of  the  assistance  up  to  $18  a  month 
expended  for  one  dependent  child  in  tli£  family  and 
one-half  of  the  amount  up  to  $12  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  other  dependent  children.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  paid  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sums 
expended  by  the  State  as  found  necessary  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan." 

Provision  of  Income  to  the  Sick  and  Disabled 

The  risks  to  individual  security  which  arise  out  of 
ill  health  and  disability  are  of  two  kinds.  For  persons 
normally  dependent  upon  wages  or  salaries,  sickness 
immediately  involves  a  loss  or  reduction  of  income. 
Over  and  above  the  economic  risk  to  a  family  if  its 
breadwinner  is  unable  to  work,  the  treatment  of  sick- 
ness and  disability  often  involves  expenditures  which 
severely  strain  the  resources  of  the  family,  regardless 
of  how  its  inconifi  is  obtained. 

By  1940,  a  variety  of  measures  had  been  devised  to 
provide  health  and  medical  care,  some  of  which  fell 
outside  the  category  of  public-aid  programs."  Some 
general-relief  agencies  were  providing  grants  to  cover 
the  cost  of  medical  care,  along  with  other  budget 
items,^^  and  some  other  public-aid  programs  made 
allowances  for  medical  care  or  provided  it  directly."" 
However,  two  programs  operating  in  1940  were  spe- 
cifically designed  to  provide  income  for  sick  and 
disabled  needy  persons."^  Tliese  programs — work- 
men's compensation  and  aid  to  the  blind — will  be 
discussed  here. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

By  July  1,  1940,  53  independent  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  were  in  operation,  including  Federal  laws.*- 
Only  one  jurisdiction  (Mississippi)  had  no  such  law. 


"  For  further  information  on  aid  to  df-pendcnt  children,  see  Fifth 
4«»i(ol  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  191,0.  and  Clmracteristica  of 
State  Plans  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Revised  July  1, 19i0.  See  also 
Soci.ll  Security  Board.  Social  Security  Yearbook  for  the  Calendar  Tear 
i:>S9,  Washington,  1940,  and  Hoey.  Jane  M.,  "Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,"  and  Beisser,  Paul  T..  "Appraisal  of  Social  Security 
Provisions  Affecting  Children",  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  CCII  (March  1939),  74-81,  and  88-94, 
respectively. 

"  These  services,  however,  were  so  important  In  buttressing  the  public- 
aid  programs  studied  in  this  report  that  they  will  be  discussed  briefly 
later  in  this  chapter.     See  "Community  Services"  below. 

"These  grants   will  be  discussed  under  "General   Relief." 

*>  Where  medical  and  health  services  were  provided  as  parts  of  other 
public-aid  programs,  such  services  are  discussed  in  this  chapter  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  programs. 

"  In  spite  of  the  title  "disability  benefits"  in  railroad  retirements  leg- 
islation, this  program  was  In  effect  an  old-age  insurance  plan  with  a 
somewhat  nroro  flexible  age  re(!uirement.  A  major  requirement  eligi- 
bility for  disability  beneflts  was  either  attainment  of  60  years  of  age  or 
30  years  of  service.  See  "Old-Age.  Disability,  and  Survivors  Insurance 
under  Railroad  Retirement  Legislation,"  above. 

"These  Included  4G  State  laws,  statutes  applying  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Federal 
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In  general,  the  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  pro- 
vide cash  compensation  and  medical  treatment  to  work- 
ers suffering  injury  or  occupational  diseases  arising  out 
of  the  course  of  their  employment.  Because  of  the 
great  variation  from  State  to  State  only  the  major  fea- 
tures of  these  laws  can  be  indicated  here.  Workmen's 
compensation  legislation  by  no  means  protected  all 
workers  against  loss  or  reduction  of  earnings  due  to 
physical  risks  attendant  upon  employment.  Not  all 
the  laws  were  compulsory;  many  employments  and 
types  of  firm  were  excluded;  not  all  laws  provided  com- 
pensation for  occuijational  diseases;  and  finally,  pro- 
vision for  medical  treatment  was  often  extremely 
limited. 

Insurance  of  the  employer's  liability  was  compulsory 
only  in  22  laws,  although  some  of  the  elective  laws 
(i.  e.,  those  which  allowed  certain  types  of  employers 
to  remain  outside  the  law)  were  compulsory  for  special 
groups,  such  as  public  employees,  or  for  workers  in 
hazardous  employments.  The  privilege  of  electing  to 
remain  outside  the  compensation  system  was  stripped 
of  its  advantages  in  most  of  the  laws  because  employ- 
ers were  denied  the  right  to  use  the  common-law  de- 
fenses if  sued  by  the  worker.  In  23  of  the  32  States 
having  elective  laws,  it  was  presumed  that  election  had 
been  chosen  in  the  absence  of  positive  rejection  by  the 
employer. 

No  State  workmen's  compensation  law  covered  all 
employments.  Farm  laborers,  domestic  servants,  and 
casual  workers  were  usually  excluded.  Some  acts  ex- 
cluded home  workers  and  outworkers,  employees  of 
public  charities,  and  certain  other  groups.  Railroad 
employees  and  other  workers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce were  excluded  from  State  laws  for  constitutional 
reasons;  there  were  no  Federal  statutes  that  provided 
worlonen's  compensation  for  railway  and  maritime 
workers. 

Some  workmen's  compensation  laws  applied  only  to 
employees  engaged  in  hazardous  employments.  In 
most  of  the  State  laws  minors  were  covered."*'  The 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Act  applied 
to  all  civil  employees  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Alaska  and  Panama  Railroads,  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  of  the  gov- 


law  for  civilian  employees,  and  the  Federal  law  coverins  longshoremen 
and  harbor  workers.  The  legislature  of  Arkansas  adopted  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  in  1939,  but  it  did  not  come  into  operation  until 
December  1940.  The  following  discussion  is  based  ou  the  provisions 
of  34  laws  (including  Arkansas),  and  the  data,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  drawn  from  Dawson,  Marshall,  Problems  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Administration,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  U.  S.  Depai-tinent 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  672,  Washington, 
1940. 

"  In   14   of  these  acta  extra  compensation   was  provided  In  the  case 
of  injury  to  minors  who  were  employed  Illegally. 

.S.-,9S9— 43— pt.  3 7 


ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  also  covered 
members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Reserve  Corps.  The 
Federal  act  of  1933  for  the  relief  of  unemployment 
extended  coverage  under  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  to  cnrollees  of  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  and  to  other  persons  given  employment 
under  emergency  legislation.  In  1934  coverage  was 
extended  to  employees  of  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion, and  later  legislation  covered  the  employees  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  persons  employed 
and  paid  by  the  United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrator  assumed 
control.** 

In  28  States,  employers  of  less  than  a  stipulated 
number  of  employees  were  exempt  from  coverage.  The 
most  frequent  exemption  was  for  employers  with  fewer 
than  3,  4,  or  5  employees;  but  the  range  for  all  States 
was  from  fewer  than  2  employees,  in  Oklahoma,  to 
fewer  than  16,  in  Alabama.  Some  States  waived  nu- 
merical exemption  for  hazardous  industries,  which,  in 
some  cases,  were  the  only  emploj^ments  covered. 

In  December  1938  there  were  estimated  to  be  42,500,- 
000  gainfully  employed  persons  in  the  United  States, 
including  agricultural  workers,  domestic  servants,  and 
self-employed  persons.  Of  these  not  more  than  17,- 
000,000,  or  40  percent,  were  actually  protected  by 
workmen's  compensation  coverage."^ 

Only  30  laws  compensated  for  all  occupational  dis- 
eases, or  for  certain  specific  diseases.  In  addition,  a 
few  State  laws  used  the  term  "injury"  instead  of  the 
term  "accident,"  and  the  courts  construed  this  to  mean 
that  an  injury  from  an  occupational  disease  was 
compensable. 

In  all  States  medical  aid  was  furnished  in  most 
cases  to  injured  workers  in  addition  to  compensation 
payments.  In  some  States  additional  payments  were 
allowed  for  hospital  expenses,  while  in  others  artificial 
limbs  and  other  appliances  were  furnished.  Seventeen 
States  limited  neither  the  amount  nor  the  time  during 
which  medical  aid  was  provided;  12  other  States  lim- 
ited the  amount  but  not  the  time ;  12  States  limited  the 
time  but  not  the  amount;  and  in  13  there  was  a  re- 
striction on  both  the  time  and  the  amount.  There  was, 
however,  considerable  evidence  that  the  provision  of 
medical  treatment  was,  in  general,  far  from  adequate."' 

Cash   payments  were   made   only  after  a  specified 


«'  See  ch.  III. 

•»/6i(f.,  pp.  32-33.  Applyine;  this  percentage  to  the  40,800.000  workers 
estimated  as  employed  in  June  1940  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  the  number  of  persons  covered  at  that  date  would  approxi- 
mate 18,720,000.  No  estimate  of  coverage  is  available  for  .vears 
after  1938. 

°' Dodd,  Walter  F.,  Administration  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  New 
York,  The  Conjmonwealth  Fund,  1936,  pp.  489-505. 
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waiting  period  °'  in  every  State  but  Oregon,  although 
in  34  States  this  period,  too,  was  compensated  if  the 
disability  lasted  more  than  a  specified  period  of  time." 
The  amount  and  method  of  payment  often  diifered 
according  to  whether  the  accident  or  injury  resulted 
in  death,  permanent  partial  disability,  permanent  total 
disability,  or  temporary  total  disability.  The  rate  of 
payment  was  usually  determined  as  a  percentage  of 
wages ""  subject  to  a  fixed  maximum  or  minimum.'"  In 
6  States  additional  payments  in  permanent  total  dis- 
ability cases  were  made  to  workers  with  dependents. 
In  the  majority  of  the  laws  a  second  injury  might 
involve  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  compensation." 

The  duration  of  the  cash  payment  was  often  subject 
to  limitations.  Life  benefits  were  paid  for  permanent 
total  disability  in  only  17  jurisdictions.  Death  bene- 
fits continued  for  the  life  of  the  widow  or  until  her 
remarriage  in  only  7  States.  Wisconsin  paid  for  as 
many  as  1,000  weeks  for  permanent  partial  disability 
which  was  not  specifically  listed.  Most  other  States 
paid  for  500  weeks  or  less  for  similar  injuries.  Pay- 
ment of  benefits  during  the  whole  period  of  temporary 
total  disability  was  provided  by  12  laws;  '^  in  the  other 
laws  a  maximum  period  was  fixed,  ranging  from  78 
weeks  in  West  Virginia  to  1,000  weeks  in  Khode  Island. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  laws  (47)  left  administra- 
tion to  a  State  commission  or  board  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  law.  The  remaining  7  re- 
sorted to  the  courts  for  administration  of  the  law.'° 
In  States  where  the  law  was  administered  by  a  com- 
mission or  board,  appeals  to  courts  were  usually  limited 
to  questions  of  law,  the  determination  of  facts  being 
left  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

In  almost  all  States  the  cost  of  compensation  was 
borne  entirely  by  the  employer,  although  in  some  of 
the  States  with  a  State  insurance  fund  a  small  part  of 
the  cost  was  carried  by  the  public.'*    In  8  States  em- 


"  Ranging  from  1  to  14  days,  the  modal  period  being  7  days. 

"  From  1  to  7  weeks. 

"Only  4  States  (Alaslta,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming),  did 
not  base  the  amount  of  compensation  on  the  wage  previously  received 
by  the  Injured  employee.  A  few  States  provided  fixed  lump-sum  pay- 
ments or  pensions  for  certain  Injuries  but  applied  the  percentage  system 
to  all  others. 

"■  The  fixed  amount  of  benefits  ranged  in  the  case  of  death  or  perma- 
nent total  disability  from  $15,000  (North  Dakota)  to  $3,000  (South 
Daltota  and  Puerto  Rico),  for  permanent  partial  disability  from  $21,000 
(Wisconsin)  to  $1,750  (Massachusetts),  and  for  temporary  total  dU- 
abllty  from  $13,000  (Connecticut)   to  $1,040  (Puerto  Eico). 

"  Except  in  Aiasica,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Vermont,  and  the  United  States  civil  em- 
ployees system. 

"Alaslta,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wisconcli,  Wyoming,  United  States  civil 
employees,  and  longshoremen. 

"  2  states  (Alabama  and  Wyoming)  had  limited  supervision  by  the 
department  of  Industrial  relations  and  the  State  treasurer,  respectively. 

'*  Employee  contributions  were  permitted  in  Oregon,  where  1  percent 
per  day  was  deducted  from  pay  checks  to  cover  the  cost  of  compensation  ; 


ployers  must  insure  in  a  State  fund.  In  11  States 
employers  might  choose  between  the  State  fund,  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  or  self -insurance.  Else- 
where insurance  was  written  only  on  a  private  basis. 

The  premiums  paid  by  employers  into  any  fund  or 
company  depended  on  the  amount  of  benefits  provided 
by  law  and  the  accident  rating  of  individual  plants. 
The  first  point  affected  all  plants  equally,  but  differ- 
ences because  of  hazard  and  accident  experience  arose 
in  accident  rating.  Plants  were  given  "merit"  rating 
in  two  ways :  schedule  rating,  based  on  plant  inspection 
by  an  expert  who  scrutinized  accident  safeguards  and 
prevention  methods;  and  experience  rating,  judged 
solely  on  past  experience  in  accident  prevention." 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  in 
1939,  provided  for  grants-in-aid  to  approved  State 
plans  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind  through  cash  pay- 
ments.™ By  1940,  43  State  i^rograms  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Blind  pension 
laws  were  on  the  statute  books  of  5  other  States." 
In  June  1940,  about  47,600  pei'sons  were  receiving 
blind  assistance  under  State  plans  approved  by  the 
Board,'*  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  total  obliga- 
tions amounting  to  $12.9  millions  were  incurred  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for  payments  under 
these  plans.'* 

Medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  were  fur- 
nished in  19  States  to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind 
during  the  period  January-August  1940.  Costs  of 
these  services  amounted  to  $96,000  or  2.6  percent  of  all 
obligations  incurred  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  these  States 
during  the  8-month  perid,  which  totaled  $3.7  million.'"" 

The  Social  Security  Act  did  not  specify  the  degree  of 
blindness  which  would  establish  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance, but  State  plans  were  required  to  include  accept 


in  Alaska,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Washington,  where  employees  con- 
tributed to  the  medical  benefit  fund ;  and  In  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Montana,  and  Oregon,  where  the  employees  might  contribute  toward 
cooperative  hospitals,  etc.  The  original  occupational-disease  law  of 
Washington  required  equal  contributions  by  employers  and  employees, 
but  in  1939  an  amendment  was  adopted  repealing  this  provision. 

"  For  further  Information  on  workmen's  compensation,  see  Dawson, 
op.  cit.,  and  Dodd,  op.  cit.  The  principal  features  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  have  been  summarized  for  many  years  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  Its  Handhook  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  in  issues  of  its  Monthly  Labor  Revicic;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  International  Association  of 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  are  published  In  the 
BiUletins  of  the  Bureau.  A  detailed  and  current  list  of  references  on 
the  subject  is  given  in  Dawson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  221-2.'). 

"  For  a  discussion  of  State  measures  for  aid  to  the  blind  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  see  ch.  III. 

"  Illinois,    Kentucky.    Missouri,    Nevada,    and    Pennsylvania. 

'"Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  ISlfi,  p.  103. 

''"Ibid.,  p.  101.  Excludes  costs  of  administration  and  for  the  flr«t 
lialf  of  the  year  also  excludes  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burial  of 
recipients. 

'""nodal  Security  Bulletin,  III   (November  1940).  (31,  table  5. 
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able  methods  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  visual 
deficiency.  With  minor  variations,  these  plans  in  1940 
used  the  definition  of  a  blind  person  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Social  Security  Board.'" 

The  determination  of  need  was  left  to  each  State, 
and  practice  varied  considerably.  As  of  July  1,  1940, 
10  States  with  approved  blind-assistance  plans  in- 
cluded a  definite  limitation  on  the  property  which  a 
blind  person  might  own  and  still  qualify  for  assistance, 
while  12  States  had  income  and  cash  limitations.*^ 
Prior  disposal  of  income  or  property  in  order  to  be- 
come eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind  disqualified  an  appli- 
cant under  the  provisions  of  three-quarters  of  the  State 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind.  Moreover,  one-half  of 
the  States  required  that  certain  relatives  of  needy  blind 
applicants  should  be  legally  responsible  for  their  sup- 
port if  these  relatives  were  able  to  do  so. 

The  Social  Secui'ity  Act  stipulated  that  no  State  plan 
was  acceptable  which  denied  eligibility  to  persons  who 
had  resided  in  the  State  five  years  during  the  nine 
immediately  preceding  application  and  continuously 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  appli- 
cation. By  1940,  nine  States  (Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ehode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia) had  enacted  legislation  with  residence  require- 
ments more  liberal  than  those  included  in  the  Federal 
Act;  New  Hampshire  required  but  6  months  and 
Mississippi  did  not  provide  for  residence  requirements 
of  any  kind. 

Approved  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  might  not  im- 
pose citizenship  requirements  which  excluded  a  United 
States  citizen  (whether  native-born  or  naturalized) 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  eligible  for  blind  as- 
sistance, but  States  were  free  to  omit  the  citizenship 
requirement  if  they  so  desired.  By  July  1940  over 
three-quarters  of  the  States  with  approved  blind- 
assistance  plans  had  no  citizenship  requirements,  and 
only  7  jurisdictions '-  still  retained  citizenship  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility. 

The  Social  Security  Act  made  no  direct  mention  of 
age  in  connection  with  aid  to  the  blind,'^  but  a  number 


*  One  whose  central  visual  acuity  Is  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  glasses,  or  whose  peripheral  field  Is  so  contracted 
that  the  widest  diameter  of  such  field  subtends  an  angular  distance 
no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

•'  Unless  otherwise  specified,  data  in  this  section  were  obtained  from 
Social  Security  Board,  Bure.iu  of  Public  Assistance,  Characteristics  0/ 
State  Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Revised  July  1,  M^IO,  Puilication  No. 
n,  Washington,  1940  (referred   to  hereinafter  by  title  only). 

""  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  Ynrli.  North 
Daliota,  and  Vermont. 

*=  However,  no  person  might  receive  blind  assistance  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  contributing  if  he  was  concurrently  receiving 
an  old-age  assistance  grant  toward  which  the  Federal  Government  was 
contributing. 


of  States  stipulated  that  the  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  must  have  attained  a  certain  age.  As  of  July 
1940,  12  States  had  no  age  requirements,  while  of  the 
remainder  none  imposed  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  a 
minimum  age  requirement  of  more  than  21  years.  Fed- 
eral grants  could  not  be  used  to  match  payments  to 
blind  persons  residing  in  public  institutions. 

The  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind  in  general 
paralleled  that  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  The  Social  Security  Board  had  responsi- 
bility for  ensuring  that  State  laws  were  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  for  receipt  of  Federal  gi'ants-in- 
aid;  it  also  provided  advisory  and  other  services  to 
the  States.  In  19  of  the  43  States  and  territories  with 
approved  aid  to  the  blind  plans  in  effect  in  July  1940, 
direct  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  program 
was  assumed  by  the  State  agency.*'  In  the  remaining 
number  the  program  was  administered  by  the  local 
unit  and  supervised  by  the  State.*^ 

In  June  1940,  the  average  amount  of  payments  to 
blind  individuals  ranged  from  $7.95  in  Mississippi  to 
$48.02  in  California,  with  an  average  monthly  payment 
of  $23.68  for  the  43  participating  jurisdictions.*"  Only 
in  California  and  Washington  did  the  amount  exceed 
$30. 

The  costs  of  the  program  were  shared  by  all  levels 
of  government.  Through  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
the  Federal  Government  contributed  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  each  payment  not  exceeding  $40  a  month, 
together  with  50  percent  of  the  approved  adminis- 
trative costs.  This  last  sum  might  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  or  for  payments  to  blind  persons. 
States  and  localities  participated  in  the  remaining  costs 
in  varying  proportions  in  the  several  States.*' 

Noncategorical  Programs 

The  public-aid  programs  operating  in  1940  which 
were  described  in  the  preceding  sections  were  treated 
according  to  the  special  characteristics  of  groups  of  the 
economically  insecure  population  which  they  were,  in 


"  "By  'direct  responsibility'  is  meant  the  primary  responsibility  for 
mailing  investigations  and  maintaining  direct  contact  with  the  indl- 
vidnai."  (Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  Blind,  Revised  July 
1,  mo,  p.  1.) 

*  Alabama,  Arljansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Kansas.  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebrasl;a,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dalfota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

^Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940).  50,  table  8. 

^  As  of  July  1940  there  was  no  local  financial  participation  in 
26  States. 

For  further  Information  on  aid  to  the  blind,  see  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19'i0,  and  Characteristics  of  State 
Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind.  See  also  Kasius,  Peter  and  Rice,  C.  E.,  "As- 
sistance for  the  Blind,"  Annals  of  the  American  Acadamy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  CCII  (March  19,39),  pp.  95-99;  and  Social  Security 
Board,  Social  Security  Yearbook,  13S9,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  1-14, 
153-220,  248-50. 
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the  main,  intended  to  serve.  No  such  differentiation 
can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  two  programs  which  are 
outlined  in  tliis  section.  Neither  the  recipients  of  gen- 
eral relief  nor  of  surplus  commodities  in  19i0  were 
identified  in  terms  of  the  specific  cause  for  their  de- 
pendency on  publicly  provided  income  or  by  refer- 
ence to  other  social  or  physical  characteristics. 

The  general-relief  program,  administered  by  State 
and  local  agencies  without  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  principle  provided  for  the  needs  of 
those  who  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  or  were  not 
aided  by  the  specialized  programs  previously  outlined. 
Obviously,  the  eligibility  conditions  for  aid  under  these 
special  programs  excluded  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  needy  population.  Obviously  also,  some  needs 
were  covered  only  to  a  slight  degree  by  the  categorical 
programs  of  194:0.  In  particular,  the  need  for  general 
relief  was  influenced  by  the  varying  degree  to  which 
the  Federal  work  program  was  able  to  provide  for  em- 
ployable persons  and  their  families.  Further,  general 
relief  in  some  instances  was  used  to  supplement  grants 
received  under  other  public-aid  programs. 

The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  is  included 
in  this  section  because  it  played  an  important  role  in 
1940  in  meeting  a  part  of  the  needs  of  economically 
insecure  persons,  whether  or  not  they  were  also  benefit- 
ing from  the  special  programs.  "Wliile  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  which 
administered  the  program  at  the  Federal  level,  was 
the  removal  of  agricultural  surpluses,  this  objective  was 
combined  with  a  policy  of  increasing  the  food  consump- 
tion of  certain  low-income  groups.  Because  of  the 
availability  of  surplus  cormnodities,  the  program,  in 
some  areas,  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  general 
relief. 

General  Relief 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940  an  estimated  average 
of  1.578,000  cases  per  nK)nth  received  general  relief, 
representing  an  expenditure  of  $489,302,000  for  the 
year.^*  Data  for  October  1940  showed  that  80  percent 
of  the  case  load  was  concentrated  in  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  regions  of  the  United  States,^'  13  percent  was 
in  the  Northwest  and  Far  West  regions,  while  the 
Southeast  and  Southwest  regions  accounted  for  7  per- 
cent of  the  national  total.  Average  monthly  grants 
per  case  during  October  1940  ranged  from  $3.08  in 
Mississippi  to  $36.05  in  New  York."" 


General-relief  agencies,  for  the  most  part,  based  pay- 
ments to  needy  persons  on  the  estimated  needs  of  a 
family  and  the  estimated  available  resources  of  the 
family.  The  difference,  or  budgetary  deficiency,  repre- 
sented the  needs  of  the  family  to  be  met  by  the  general- 
relief  grant.  Aid  might  be  provided  in  cash  or  in  kind. 
Some  State  and  local  units  provided  cash  relief  only; 
many  gave  both  cash  relief  and  relief  in  kind;  while 
others  provided  all  relief  in  kind,  including  grocery 
orders,  clothing,  fuel,  and  the  direct  payments  for 
utilities,  rent,  and  medical  care. 

General  relief  was  available  to  both  employable  and 
unemployable  persons  in  some  States,  while  others 
either  restricted  the  amount  of  aid  to  employables  or 
denied  them  such  aid  entirely.  In  some  of  the  States 
where  employables  were  eligible  for  general  relief,  it 
was  customary  to  provide  work  relief,  or  work-for- 
relief,  rather  than  direct  payments."'  Such  work  was 
generally  considered  a  repayment  for  relief  extended, 
rather  than  a  job  with  wage  payments.  The  amount 
of  time  to  be  worked  was  usually  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  budgetary  deficiency  and  the  hourly  rate 
paid.  Work-relief  rates  varied  widely  throughout  the 
country;  they  were  apt  to  be  below  the  prevailing  wage 
rate,  although  some  localities  attempted  to  pay 
prevailing  wages. 

General-relief  practices  were  marked  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  diversity  between  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Eligibility  for  relief,  although  in  principle  based  upon 
need,  was  in  fact  restricted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
principal  legal  provisions  which  resulted  in  the  non- 
eligibility  of  large  groups  of  persons  were  those  dealing 
with  legal  settlement.  These  State  laws,  stemming 
from  the  early  poor  laws,  prescribed  length  of  residence 
in  the  State  or  in  the  local  unit  or  both  as  the  basis  of 
settlement  for  purposes  of  poor  relief.  They  also  de- 
fined the  ways  in  which  a  person  might  lose  such  settle- 
ment and  other  factors  which  determined  eligibility  for 
relief  in  the  State  or  in  the  local  unit  or  both.  As  of 
January  1,  1941,  40  States  had  laws  dealing  with  legal 
settlement  or  residence  or  both.°-  In  the  remaining 
jurisdictions,  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the  agencies 
to  adopt  restrictive  policies  toward  nonresidents,  even 
though  such  policies  were  not  embodied  in  legislative 
enactments. 

Legal  provisions  in  general-relief  statutes  concerning 


*  Computed  from  Social  Securiti/  Bidletin.  IV  (February  1941), 
62  table  8,  and  61,  table  9. 

s'Tlie  states  included  in  each  of  the  six  socin-pconomic  regions  used 
in  this  study  are  shown  in  footnote  10,  p.  57  above. 

"Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (December  1940),  50,  table  4.  Because 
the   regional   distribution  of  general-relief  cases   is   based   upon    figures 


for  October  1940.  average  grants  are  given  for  the  same  month.  Similar 
figures  for  June  1940  indicate  that  the  range  was  from  $5.58  in  Arkansas 
to  $35.34  in  New  York.  (Social  Security  BuUetin,  III  (August  1940), 
45.  table  4.) 

"i  Work-relief  programs  were  reported  in  at  least  24  States  during 
the  winter  and  sprinjr  of  1940  but  were  not  usually  Statewide  in 
operation.    See  chapter  IX. 

"2  See  Appendix  18  and  ch.  VI. 
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tlie  liability  of  relatives  for  the  support  of  dependent 
pei'sons,  which  existed  in  3-1  States  in  1939,"^  also 
served  to  restrict  eligibility.  While  some  of  these  pro- 
visions simply  referred  in  a  general  manner  to  the 
responsibility  of  relatives,  others  designated  the  kin 
who  must  accept  such  responsibility,  if  financially  able 
to  do  so,  and  specified  the  terms  of  liability  and  the 
method  of  enforcing  them.  Lack  of  funds  and  other 
limitations  under  which  some  agencies  operated  also  re- 
sulted in  restrictive  practices  which  excluded  certain 
groups  of  needy  persons.  In  many  sections  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest 
regions,  employable  persons  received  no  general  relief 
in  1940,  while  in  other  areas,  limited  funds  resulted  in 
local  policies  of  providing  general  relief  to  emiDloyable 
persons  only  on  an  emergency  or  temporary  basis.  In 
some  instances  this  resulted  in  the  limitation  of  the 
general-relief  program  to  a  group  made  up  essentially 
of  physically  disabled  or  otherwise  unemployable  per- 
sons. Other  restrictions  existed  in  some  sections  with 
regard  to  aliens,  entrepreneurs,  and  farm  operators. 

Furthermore,  where  relief  standards  were  low,  the 
applicant  with  some  resources  was  often  automatically 
ruled  out,  whereas  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
relief  standards  were  higher,  a  person  with  the  same 
resources  might  be  eligible  for  general  relief.  In  some 
areas,  families  which  had  some  income  from  Federal 
work  programs  or  special  assistance  were  automatically 
declared  ineligible  for  general  relief;  likewise  many 
local  agencies  did  not  accept  applicants  who  had  full- 
time  employment  in  private  industry,  no  matter  how 
inadequate  the  earnings. 

The  provision  of  medical  care  as  a  part  of  or  a  sup- 
plement to  general-relief  grants  varied  as  widely  be- 
tween States  and  localities  as  their  practices  in  deter- 
mining eligibility.  The  poor-relief  statutes  of  most 
States  permitted  some  type  of  medical  care  among  the 
kinds  of  aid  which, might  be  given  to  needy  persons. 
In  about  half  the  State  laws,  both  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  were  permitted.  Twelve  States  allowed 
medical  care  but  not  hospitalization,'*  and  2  States 
allowed  hospitalization  but  not  medical  care.®"  Four 
States  mentioned  only  care  in  almshouses  and  poor 
farms,"*  while  1  State  allowed  medical  care  only  in  the 
State  welfare  home  except  for  cases  which  could  not  be 
moved  to  this  institution."^    Some  States  permitted 


different  types  of  medical  care  or  hospitalization  or 
both  in  the  various  counties."* 

Noninstitutional  medical  care  was  usually  provided 
by  one  of  three  methods :  ( 1 )  Through  the  employment 
of  "county  doctors''  on  a  salary  or  fee-for-service  basis ; 
(2)  through  a  contract  with  the  county  medical  society, 
which  agreed  to  furnish  certain  services  for  a  specified 
sum;""  or  (3)  through  agreement  with  the  county 
medical  society  on  a  schedule  of  reduced  fees  to  be 
charged  for  services  to  relief  clients  by  participating 
physicians  who  would  be  compensated  from  general- 
relief  funds. 

Estimates  of  the  extent  of  medical  care  to  general- 
relief  recipients  in  1940  can  be  given  only  with  the 
greatest  hesitation,  since  such  care  was  furnished  in  the 
various  States  by  a  number  of  difi'erent  agencies  and 
reports  were  lacking  or  not  comparable.  From  in- 
formation submitted  to  the  Social  Security  Board  by 
State  relief  agencies,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  idea 
of  medical  care  among  recipients  of  general  relief  in 
States  which  provided  care  from  general-relief  funds. 
In  42  States  general-relief  clients  received  medical  care 
from  this  source.  Three  States  did  not  specify  the 
type  of  medical  care;  38  States  provided  home  and 
office  visits;  37  provided  dental  care;  35,  hospitaliza- 
tion; 34,  home  nursing;  and  31,  clinic  care.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  recipients  of  relief  failed  to  receive 
medical  treatment  in  States  which  financed  medical 
care  from  other  than  general-relief  funds.  These 
States  may  have  made  other  arrangements  in  1940. 
Free  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  State  may  have  pi'o- 
vided  treatment,  or  from  the  allowance  for  relief  the 
recipient  may  have  purchased  medical  care. 

The  availability  and  extent  of  medical  care  appar- 
ently bore  no  relation  to  the  source  of  the  funds.  States 
in  which  only  local  funds  defrayed  the  expense  ap- 
peared to  give  as  many  types  of  care  as  States  in  which 
both  State  and  local  units  shared  the  expense.  The  two 
States  which  financed  relief  from  State  funds  gave  all 
types  of  medical  cai'e  mentioned  above,  as  well  as 
hospitalization,  but  the  small  number  made  the  result 
insignificant. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration  and  financ- 
ing of  general  relief  in  the  United  States  was  carried 


^  See  Lowe,  Robert  C,  State  Puilic  Welfare  Legislation,  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  Division  of  Research,  Research  Monograph  XX, 
Washington,  1939,  table  3,  pp.  6.3-67. 

"  niinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Nebraslta,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Data 
on  State  legal  provisions  were  obtained  from   ib/d.,  table  5,   pp.  70-76. 

«  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

"New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont. 

"  Delaware. 


"'  In  Maryland,  for  instance,  medical  care  and  hospitalization  were 
provided  in  5  counties  and  1  city ;  in  the  remaining  counties,  alms- 
houses were  presumably  the  only  source  of  medical  care.  In  Florida, 
counties  of  over  155,000  population  were  authorized  to  provide  medical 
care  and  hospitalization  ;  counties  with  a  population  of  50,000  to  55,000 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $Z'Z.5  million  might  issue  bonds  to  provide 
various  forms  of  medical  care  for  the  needy  sick ;  counties  with  a 
population  of  9,700  to  10,500  might  create  a  physicians'  fund  for  the 
indigent  sick  and  a  charity  fund  to  an  aggregate  of  $5,000  per  year. 

"  In  general,  distribution  of  the  fund  was  left  with  the  society,  par- 
ticipating physicians  usually  being  compensated  according  to  a  fee 
schedule  set  up  by  the  society. 
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entirely  by  State  and  local  units  of  government  in  1940. 
There  were  36  State  agencies  and  approximately  10,000 
local  governmental  units  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  general  relief.^  However,  in  some  local 
areas,  particularly  in  the  Southern  regions,  there  were 
no  general-relief  programs  in  operation." 

State  agencies  responsible  for  general  relief  in  1940 
ranged  from  the  type  found  in  California,  Illinois,  and 
New  Jersey,  where  the  supervision  or  administration 
of  the  general-relief  program  was  the  sole  function  of 
the  agency,  to  public-welfare  agencies  responsible  for 
the  administration  or  supervision  of  public  assistance 
as  well  as  other  services  to  needy  persons.  The  opera- 
tion of  local  general-relief  programs  was  most  fre- 
quently handled  by  local  public-welfare  departments. 
It  was  not  uncommon,  however,  for  such  relief  to  be 
administered  by  boards  of  county  commissioners,  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  county  courts,  town  and  village 
boards  of  selectmen,  and  township  trustees. 

The  attempt  to  present  in  brief  compass  a  picture 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  general 
relief  throughout  the  country  encounters  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties for  two  reasons.  These  programs  operated 
under  the  laws  of  48  different  States,  and  the  adminis- 
trative picture  was  also  subject  to  local  variations. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  absence  of  common  agreement 
as  to  what  constituted  supervision  by  a  State  agency. 
What  one  State  agency  might  consider  a  high  degree 
of  supervision,  another  might  designate  as  State  ad- 
ministration, and  within  the  term  "supervision"  it- 
self the  shades  of  meaning  were  extremely  varied. 
Throughout  this  study  those  programs  are  described 
as  State-administered  where  the  local  relief  operating 
units  were  not  the  agencies  of  local  governments  but 
were  set  up  by,  and  were  directly  responsible  to,  an 
agency  of  a  State  government.^  Those  States  which 
operated  a  general-relief  program  through  the  joint 
participation  of  State  and  local  governmental  units 
were  therefore  considered  to  be  State-supervised  and 
locally  administered.  Inevitably,  in  the  latter  group, 
which  represented  those  States  in  which  both  State  and 
local  agencies  were  concerned  in  some  measure  with 


'  For  list  of  States  and  local  units,  see  table  90  and  Appendix  22. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  areas  where  general  relief  was  not  available, 
see  Ch.  VI. 

'  On  the  basis  of  this  criterion  a  State  such  as  Arizona,  in  which 
there  w.ns  a  high  degree  of  State  control,  is  here  classified  as  State 
supervised  and  locally  administered,  inasmuch  as  the  county  commission- 
ers served  on  the  local  boards  of  public  welfare.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  local  units  administering  general  relief  in  Pennsylvania  are  here 
considered  part  of  the  State  administrative  agency,  inasmuch  as  the 
appointment  of  local  board  members  and  the  certification  of  local  per- 
sonnel were  the  responsibility  of  the  State  government.  A  tablo  showing 
the  classification  of  general  relief  agencies  by  reference  to  the  definition 
here  adopted  will  be  found  in  Appendix  22,  which  also  shows  the  range 
of  variation  in  administrative  practice. 


the  administration  of  general  relief,  there  was  a  wide 
range  in  the  division  of  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
respective  levels  of  government. 

In  terms  of  the  definitions  here  adopted,  it  can  be 
said  that  division  of  responsibility  ranged  all  the  way 
from  instances  where  a  State  agency  had  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility to  those  where  all  responsibility  remained 
M'ith  the  local  units  of  government.  In  2  States,*  all 
responsibility  rested  with  the  State  while  in  2  other 
States  the  State  administered  the  bulk  of  the  program.^ 
In  15  States  °  administration  was  on  a  purely  local  basis 
except  for  State  supervision  of  relief  to  "unsettled" 
persons  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts.  In 
the  remaining  29  States,  responsibility  was  shared  be- 
tween State  and  local  units  with  varying  degrees  of 
State  responsibility,  ranging  from  Arizona,  where  su- 
pervision was  tantamount  to  State  control,  to  Kansas, 
where  the  supervisory  relationship  was  nominal.' 

General  relief  in  1940  was  financed  from  either 
State  or  local  funds  or  funds  from  both  sources.'  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1940,  34  States  shared  this  responsi- 
bility with  local  units;  in  2  States  only  State  funds 
were  used ;  °  and  in  the  remaining  12  States  only  local 
funds  were  available."  In  those  States  where  both 
State  and  local  funds  were  used,  the  degree  to  which  the 
State  and  local  units  shared  this  responsibility  showed 
much  variation.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  State 
funds  ranged  from  3.8  percent  of  the  total  amount 
spent  for  general  relief  in  Nevada  to  99  percent  in 
Louisiana.'^ 


'  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 

•  Missouri  and  New  Mexico.  Some  local  governmental  units  ad- 
ministered small  amounts  of  local  funds. 

'Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South 
Dal\ota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vermoyt. 

'  For  further  details  of  the  organizational  arrangements,  see  ch.  XIII. 

'  For  details  of  the  methods  of  general-relief  financing,  sec  ch.  X. 

'  Arizona  and  Pennsylvania.  (In  addition,  the  State  financed  most 
of  the  general  relief  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico.) 

"  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Ver- 
mont. 

^Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  62,  table  6. 

None  of  the  available  studies  or  reports  presents  a  national  picture 
of  general  relief.  The  following  reports  will  ser\'e  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader :  Brown,  Josephine  C,  Pvblio  Relief,  19S9-19S9,  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1940;  Stevenson,  Marietta,  Puhlic  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration, New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1938  ;  and  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Relief  Situation  in  Representative 
Areas  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1939.  More  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive data  are  available  on  certain  aspects  of  general  relief  and  related 
problems.  Migrancy:  Anderson,  Nels.  Men  on  the  More,  Chicago,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940 ;  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Co- 
ordinate Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  Migratory  Labor,  A  Report  to 
the  President,  Washington,  1940  ;  and  Interstate  Migration,  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute 
Citizens,  House  of  Representatives,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  House  Report 
No.  396,  Washington,  1941.  Honsin?:  Joint  Committee  on  Housing  and 
Welfare  of  the  .\merlcan  Public  Welfare  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Oflicials,  Where  Housing  and  Welfare  Meet,  a 
Statement  of  Joint  Administrative  Responsibility,  Chicago,  1940;  and 
U.    S.    Housing    .Authority,    Housing    and    Welfare,    Washington    1940. 
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Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities 

Recipients  of  the  various  forms  of  special  assistance 
and  general  relief  and  employees  of  the  Federal  work 
programs,  as  well  as  other  designated  low-income 
groups,  were  eligible  in  1940  to  receive  surplus  food 
commodities  under  a  program  operated  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.^"  Such  commodities  were 
provided  either  through  a  process  of  direct  distribu- 
tion, whereby  State  welfare  agencies  maintained  a  com- 
modity-distribution system  in  each  State,  or  through 
the  food  stamp  plan,  which  operated  through 
commercial  trade  channels.^^ 

Direct  distrihutian  of  surplus  commodities. — The 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration's  objective  of  re- 
moving agricultural  surpluses  through  the  increased 
consumption  of  foodstuffs  by  low-income  groups^* 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  more  than  3,000,000,000 
pounds  of  surplus  farm  products  during  the  fiscal  jear 
1940,  at  a  total  cost  of  slightly  more  than  $117,700,000.^^ 

These  commodities,  which  represented  over  40  agri- 
cultural products,  were  purchased  by  the  Federal 
agency  for  distribution  by  welfare  agencies  to  needy 
families  and  for  use  in  the  school-lunch  program. 
Foodstuffs  were  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  availability  of  food  supplies,  the  size  of  the  eligible 
case  load  certified  by  the  State  and  local  welfare 
authorities,  and  the  requests  made  by  the  State  welfare 
agencies.^"     Of    the    total    farm    products    purchased 


Medical  care  and  health:  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Care,  Cooperation  in  the  Adminiatration  of  Tax-Sup- 
ported Medical  Care,  Chicago,  1940  ;  and  two  publications  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities, 
Proceedings,  National  Health  Conference,  July  IS-SO,  1938,  Washington, 
1938,  and  The  Nation's  Health,  Washington,  1939. 

"  The  responsibility  for  Increasing  domestic  consumption  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  was  given  to  this  agency  in  Section  ,^2  of 
Public,  No.  320,  74th  Cong.,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended  by 
Public,  No.  165,  75th  Cong.,  approved  June  2S,  1937.  Public.  No.  430, 
75th  Cong.,  approved  February  16,  1938,  extended  the  program  until 
June  30,  1942. 

"  A  cotton  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  cotton  com- 
modities was  also  inaugurated  on  an  experimental  basis  with  Shelby 
County,  Tenn.,   designated  as  the  first  area  in  May   1940. 

^  After  1935,  when  the  responsibility  for  this  program  passed  from 
the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
"the  controlling  factor  in  the  determination  of  policies  became  the 
removal  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
consumption  rather  than  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  unemployed." 
(Report  of  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  the  Calendar 
Tear  1935,  Washington,  1936,  p.  1.)  For  information  relative  to  the 
purchase  aspects  of  the  program  see  the  annual  reports  of  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation ;  tJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, Economic  Analysis  of  the  Food  Stajnp  Plan,  Washington, 
1940  ;  and  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Surplus  Marl;eting  Admin- 
istration, Report  of  the  Administrative  Official  in  Charge  of  Surplus 
Removal  and  Marketing  Agreement  Programs,  WtO,  Washington,  1940. 

''Report  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  the 
Fiscal   Year   tSlfi,   Washington,    1940.   p.    1. 

"  In  addition,  the  presence  of  adequate  storage  facilities  determined 
the  extent  of  distribution,  of  certain  perishable  commodities  in  some 
areas. 


during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  approximately  1,800,000,000 
pounds  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  such  re- 
quests from  State  welfare  agencies,  serving  a  monthly 
average  of  11,000,000  persons." 

Persons  eligible  for  siiri)lus  commodities  under  the 
plan  of  direct  distribution  included  recipients  of  gen- 
eral relief  and  special  assistance,  employees  of  Federal 
programs  such  as  the  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  and  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  "border-line"  cases, 
defined  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  as 
those  cases  (1)  which  had  been  certified  for  relief 
"within  a  specified  category"  by  the  State  or  local 
certifying  agency,  but  which  were  receiving  no  public 
aid  other  than  surplus  commodities,  and  (2)  which  had 
some  small  amount  of  income,  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  family,  but  were  not  receiving  public 
aid.^*  On  tlie  basis  of  monthly  reports  received  by 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  from  State  wel- 
fare agencies,  it  appears  that  general-relief  recipients 
and  border-line  cases  represented  over  50  percent  of 
the  total  cases  receiving  commodities  through  direct 
distribution  in  1940.'» 

Wlaile  State  welfare  agencies  were  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  commodity  distribution  systems  in 
each  State,  the  Federal  agency  established  certain  basic 
rules  to  guide  the  State  agencies  in  distributing  surplus 
commodities  to  eligible  cases.  These  rules  established 
three  principles:  (1)  Only  persons  who  had  been  certi- 
fied to  be  in  need  of  "public  assistance"  were  entitled 
to  receive  surplus  commodities;  (2)  such  commodities 
were  to  be  given  in  addition  to  (not  as  substitute  for) 
any  other  form  of  public  aid;  and  (3)  commodities 
were  not  to  be  distributed  in  quantities  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rates  set  by  the  Federal  agencies.  These 
maximum  rates,  developed  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  sought  to  supply  the  difference  between 
what  the  family  could  buy  and  what  they  should  have 
had  to  satisfy  their  diet  needs.^" 


''■'^Report  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  the 
Fiscal  Tear  191,0,  p.  2. 

"  Information  furnished  by  Distribution  and  Purchase  Division,  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration. 

"According  to  a  report  for  October  1940,  compiled  by  the  Economic 
Analysis  Section,  Distribution  and  Purchase  Division,  Surplus  Marliet- 
ing  Administration.  2,624,088  cases,  representing  9,548,162  persons, 
received  surplus  commodities  through  direct  distribution.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 815,868  cases,  representing  2,859,098  persons,  were  reported  by  State 
welfare  agencies  as  general-relief  recipients,  while  681,043  cases,  repre- 
senting 3,017,527  persons,  were  reported  as  border-line  cases.  Agency 
practices  in  some  sections  of  the  T'nited  States  indicated  that  persons 
eligible  for  general  relief,  but  not  receiving  this  form  of  public  aid. 
were  the  largest  single  group  in  the  border-line  group.  Thii  wou'd 
suggest,  therefore,  that  persons  eligible  for  general  relief,  whethei  or 
not  they  were  receiving  relief,  were  the  largest  single  group  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  direct  distribution   of  surplus  commodities. 

^Report  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1939,  Washington,  1939,  p.  6. 
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The  food  stamp  plan. — The  direct  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  was  inaugurated  in  1933.  The 
stamp  plan  was  adopted  in  1939  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  surpluses.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  Federal  agency  did  not  purchase  or  distribute 
any  commodities;  rather,  the  surpluses  were  moved 
through  the  regular  commercial  channels  of  trade. 
The  stamp  plan  was  inaugurated  in  May  1939  in 
Kochester,  New  York,  and  by  the  end  of  June  1940 
it  had  been  expanded  to  include  83  areas  in  the  United 
States." 

Representatives  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, usually  in  cooperation  with  the  State  public- 
welfare  agency,  established  stamp-issuing  offices  in  each 
stamp-plan  area.  Local  public-welfare  agencies  oper- 
ated these  offices  and  certified  families  who  were  eli- 
gible to  participate. 

Under  the  stamp  plan,  in  which  participation  was 
voluntary  for  both  local  governments  and  needy  per- 
sons within  the  designated  areas,  recipients  of  and 
applicants  for  public  aid  might  purchase  orange  stamps 
at  the  rate  of  a  minimum  of  $1  and  a  maximum  of 
$1.50  per  person  per  week.  With  each  purchase  of 
orange  stamps,  the  participant  received  free  blue 
stamps  equal  in  value  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
orange  stamps  bought.  Both  types  of  stamps  might 
be  used  for  food  in  any  grocery  store  in  the  area  in 
which  the  plan  was  in  operation.  The  blue  surplus 
stamps,  however,  could  be  used  only  for  those  food 
products  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  surplus.  The  numbers  and  kinds  of  available  sur- 
plus commodities  varied  from  time  to  time  according 
to  market  conditions  and  seasonal  changes.  In  some 
areas,  however,  notably  in  the  South,  low  relief  grants 
made  it  necessary  to  issue  blue  stamps  without  the 
accompanying  purchase  of  orange  stamps.^'  In  other 
areas,  adjustments  in  the  ratio  of  orange  and  blue 
stamps  were  made  in  order  to  meet  more  nearly  the 
food  needs  of  the  family  in  relation  to  the  remainder 
of  the  family  budget.^^ 

In  general,  the  same  groups  were  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  the  stamp  plan  as  for  the  program  of 
direct  distribution.  A  "borderline"  group,  however, 
was  not  used,  but  rather  a  group  which  was  reported 


as  receiving  "commodities  only."  ^*  During  October 
1940,  approximately  33  percent  of  the  738,277  cases 
participating  in  the  stamp  plan  represented  general- 
relief  recipients  and  formed  the  largest  single  group  of 
participants  during  that  month. ^^ 

Financial  provisions. — The  operations  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  were  financed  principally 
from  funds  appropriated  under  section  32  of  Public, 
No.  320,  74th  Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935, 
which  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
during  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  duties  collected  under  the 
customs  laws  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Congress  also  appropriated  $113  million  in  June  1939 
"to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  further  carry 
out  the  pi'ovisions  of  section  32."  -" 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  which  were 
distributed  directly  to  needy  persons,  the  Sui'plus  Mar- 
keting Administration  provided  for  transportation  of 
foodstuffs  to  general  receiving  points  within  the  States. 
The  responsibility  rested  with  the  State  welfare  agen- 
cies to  take  charge  of  the  surplus  commodities,  once 
they  had  reached  a  central  distributing  point  within 
the  State,  to  arrange  for  their  transportation  to  local 
warehouses  and  storage  places,  and  to  provide  person- 
nel and  facilities  for  handling  them.  The  costs  of  such 
activities  were  met  by  the  State  agencies,  except  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  personnel  engaged  in  han- 
dling the  commodities  were  WPA  project  workers.  The 
costs  incident  to  certification  of  needy  pei'sons  as  eli- 
gible to  receive  surplus  commodities  were  also  met  by 
the  State  and  local  welfare  agencies. 

Under  the  stamp  plan,  the  chief  cost  to  the  Federal 
government  was  the  value  of  the  blue  stamps  which 
were  redeemed.^'     Federal  costs  of  administering  the 


"A  substnntinl  increase  in  the  program  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  by  March  1,  1941,  the  plan  was  in  operation  in  296  areas.  An 
areft  might  be  a  city,  a  county,  a  group  of  counties,  or  a  State.  As  of 
March  1,  1941,  State-wide  programs  were  in  operation  in  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wasliington. 

'^  See  chapter  VIII,  for  a  discussion  of  such  practices. 

^  Where  ^'eiieral-relief  recipients  received  assistance  in  voucher  form 
the  agencies  must  agree  to  issue  food  voucliers  equivalent  iu  value  to 
not  less  than  $1  per  week  per  person.  Blue  stamps  were  then  issued 
according  to  the  plan  indicated  abov*. 


"An  exception  to  the  general  standards  of  eliciViility  existed  in 
Pottawattomie  County,  Okla.,  where,  on  an  experimental  basis,  nonrelief 
families  with  annual  incomes  of  about  $1,000  or  less  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  stamp  plan  if  they  so  desired. 

"The  next  large.~it  group.  218,629  cases,  were  WPA  workers,  with 
the  remaining  cases  distributed  as  follows :  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  145, S62 ;  recipients  of  ''commodities  only,'*  64,296 ;  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  dependent  children,  46,484;  others,  (including  FSA, 
NYA,  etc.)  15,392;  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind,  5,219.  (Data  com- 
piled by  the  Economic  Analysis  Section,  Distribution  and  Purchase 
Division,  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.) 

=»  Public.  No.  159,  76tli  Cong.,  approved  June  30,  1939. 

^  "The  difference  between  the  commodity  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  and  under  the  Direct  Purchase 
and  Distribution  Program  will  be  equal  roughly  to  the  difference  between 
the  retail  price  and  the  wholesale  landed  cost  in  carload  lots.  In 
other  words,  the  commodity  costs  of  the  stamp  plan  will  exceed 
those  of  the  purchase  program  by  approximately  the  gross  margin  of 
the  retailer  plus  that  of  the  wholesaler.  This  will  vary  for  individual 
commodities,  depending  on  the  point  at  which  purchase  is  made  by 
the  SMA.  Where  purchases  are  made  direct  from  growers  or  at  country 
points,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  direct  purchase  program  may 
be  even  greater  than  indicated  above."  (Economic  Analysis  o/  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan,  p.  55). 
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pliui  were  limited  by  law  to  3  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  program. 

Local  agencies  in  areas  where  the  stump  plan  was  in 
operation  were  required  to  provide  a  revolving  fund, 
used  for  purchasing  from  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration orange  stamps,  which  in  turn  were  sold 
to  eligible  clients.  The  size  of  the  revolving  fund 
varied,  depending  upon  the  number  of  persons  partic- 
ipating in  the  plan.  Costs  of  certification  services,  as 
in  the  case  of  dii-ect  distribution,  were  borne  by  the 
welfare  agency,  which  also  provided  facilities  and 
personnel  for  a  stamp  issuing  office.  As  in  the  case 
of  direct  distribution,  WPA  project  employees  were 
used  extensively.^' 

Community  Services 

An  over-all  picture  of  public-aid  programs  would  be 
quite  out  of  perspective  if  not  clearly  set  against  a 
backgi'ound  of  community-service  progi-ams.  These 
services  in  19i0  were  of  many  types  and  ranged  from 
the  provision  of  medical  attention  to  destitute  persons 
to  such  cultural  activities  as  publicly  provided  educa- 
tion, library  service,  and  recreational  facilities.  Ob- 
viously no  attempt  can  be  made  to  present  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  all  these  extensive  community 
resources  in  a  report  limited  to  public  aid  per  se. 
Since  problems  of  ill  health,  bad  housing,  and  personal 
maladjustment  contribute  so  directly  to  public  nfied, 
only  the  community  services  concerned  with  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  will  be  considered  here.  For  the 
most  part  discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  permanent 
programs  which  supplemented  community  resources, 
although  the  contributions  of  certain  emergency  pro- 
grams will  be  mentioned. 

Health  and  Medical  Services 

The  health  of  the  people  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  proper  responsibility  of  government,  as  the  his- 
tories of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States 
and  of  State  and  local  health  agencies  bear  witness. 
'But  in  1930-40,  when  diet,  clothing,  housing,  and 
financial  ability  to  purchase  medical  treatment  were 
sharply  affected  by  lowered  incomes,  this  responsibility 
became  particularly  heavy.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
government  in  the  gi'eat  expansion  of  health  services 
for  the  needy  and  of  general  public-health  and  pre- 
ventive services  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Medical  care  given  to  recipients  of  public  aid  in 
1940  as  a  part  of  specific  programs  has  been  described 
in  this  chapter  in  connection  with  each  program. 
There    remain    to    be   treated   here    programs    which, 


although  they  may  in  practice  have  served  chiefly  low- 
income  groups,  were  designed  to  serve  the  whole  popu- 
lation or  certain  sections  of  it,  regardless  of  need. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  services  provided  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  special  government  personnel,  like  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  the  special  medical 
care  and  hospital  services  available  to  veterans,  the 
medical  care  of  one  group  of  citizens — American  sea- 
men— has  been  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment almost  since  its  inception.  This  medical  and 
hospital  service  has  been  provided  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States  to  all  eligible  American 
seamen,  regardless  of  need.  For  the  most  part,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  and  uncertainties  of  their  employ- 
ment, this  group  would  be  a  definite  public-aid  burden 
on  local  communities,  as  far  as  their  medical  care  is 
concerned,  if  Federal  provision  were  not  made  for  it. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1940, 164,421  seamen  were  treated 
at  the  26  marine  hospitals  and  126  other  relief  sta- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Service  through  1,031,980 
days  of  hospitalization  and  538,029  office  treatments.^' 

Certain  other  groups  of  persons,  such  as  lepers,  in- 
mates of  Federal  prisons,  and  some  insane  persons, 
drug  addicts,  and  sufferers  from  venereal  diseases,  re- 
ceived direct  medical  and  surgical  care  through  the 
Public  Health  Service.  But  the  contribution  of  the 
Service  which  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  health 
of  all  the  people  was  made  through  its  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  State  and  local  health  authorities. 

Cooperative  programs  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice.— The  cooperative  public-health  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  State  and  local 
health  authorities  were  in  1940  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
ventive health  and  sanitation  services  of  every  com- 
munity. The  conservation  of  the  health  of  the  Nation, 
through  quarantine  and  inspection  activities,  the  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases,  and  engineering  applied 
to  environmental  sanitation,  was  a  primary  responsi- 
bility of  community  government,  regardless  of  its  pub- 
lic-aid load.  Public  Health  Service  research  into  the 
diseases  of  man  and  their  prevention  and  treatment, 
the  results  of  which  were  made  available  to  all  the 
people  by  these  cooperative  services,  had  a  direct  effect 
on  that  part  of  the  economically  insecure  population 
whose  insecurity  is  caused  primarily  by  illness.  Other 
basic  activities — from  the  inspection  and  control  of 
the  marketing  of  biologic  products  to  the  loan  of 
radium  to  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  cancer — had 
an  alleviating,  though  indirect,  effect  on  the  public-aid 
load.  These  cooperative  services  had  been  created,  ex- 
tended, or  strengthened  by  the  funds  made  available 


^  The  chief  sources  of  Information  on  the  distribution  of  Burplns 
commodities  are  the  publicaUons  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  cited  al)ove, 

8.-HtiS9— 43 — pt.  3 8 


''Annual  Report  of  the  Surgron  Qrnrral  ef  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  United  States,  Fiscal  Year  Enitcd  June  SO,  l»!iO,  Washington.  1941. 
pp.  121,  130. 
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through   the  Social   Security  Act  and  the  Venereal 
Disease  Control  Act. 

Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  in 
1939  authorized  appropriations  for  grants-in-aid  to 
expand  health  programs  being  carried  on  in  the  States 
or  to  add  such  new  projects  as  the  State  health  officers 
deemed  advisable.  In  1940  the  total  grants-in-aid  were 
$9,500,000.=°  These  funds  were  allotted  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  population,  special  health  problems,  and 
financial  need. 

In  1940  special  emphasis  was  given  to  establishing 
or  strengthening  State  programs  for  industrial  hygiene, 
dental  hygiene,  and  the  control  of  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  and  malaria.  Analysis  of  all  grants 
shows  that  about  15  percent  was  allocated  to  State 
health  agencies  for  general  administration  and  training 
of  personnel.  The  remaining  85  percent  was  divided 
about  equally  between  State-wide  health  services  and 
local  health  services  supervised  or  administered  by  State 
agencies.  Chief  uses  of  funds  allocated  to  State-wide 
health  services  were  the  control  of  preventable  diseases, 
sanitary  engineering,  and  the  expansion  of  laboratory 
facilities  for  research  and  for  tests  requested  by  doctors 
and  health  officers  in  the  local  communities. 

Some  funds  allotted  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  used  by  the  States  in  their  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  venereal  diseases.  However,  the  most  signifi- 
cant source  of  assistance  for  these  programs  was  the 
appropriations  to  States  authorized  by  the  Venereal 
Disease  Control  Act  of  1938  for  assisting  State-wide 
and  community  efforts  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
venereal  diseases.  In  making  allotments  the  financial 
ability  of  the  State  was  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  incidence  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  State. 
A  total  of  $4,379,250  was  so  allotted  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940. 

State  and  local  agencies  developed  their  venereal- 
disease  programs  through  the  extensive  use  of  volun- 
tary blood  testing  to  locate  infected  persons  and 
through  treatment.  Drugs  used  were  always  free  to 
persons  unable  to  pay  for  them  and,  in  many  places, 
to  all  persons.  Extensive  public  education  through 
press,  radio,  and  movies  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
public  recognition  of  responsibility  in  locating  cases 
and  continuing  the  long-sustained  treatment  which  is 
necessary  to  cure  these  diseases.  In  this  work  materials 
prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Service  were  widely 
used,  and  advice  in  planning  local  campaigns  for  vol- 
untary blood  testing  was  given  on  request.     Further, 


"  Data  In  this  section  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Burgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States,  19)0,  especially  pp.  6. 
25-7.  132-4,  150. 


the  results  of  research  and  experimentation  carried  on 
in  Federal  laboratories  and  hospitals  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  institutions  were  transmitted  to  State 
and  local  agencies. 

In  many  other  fields  of  medical  and  health  services 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  the  Public 
Health  Service  felt  the  obligation  of  "bridging  the  gap 
between  scientific  knowledge  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion." Hence  the  findings  of  its  extensive  research 
were  made  available  to  persons  professionally  con- 
cerned with  health,  through  special  reporting,  periodi- 
cals, and  other  publications.  A  careful  study  of  public- 
health  methods  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  cinematic 
and  radio  materials  on  many  subjects  for  use  in  educat- 
ing the  public.  The  district  offices  of  the  Service 
acted  in  an  advisory  and  consultive  capacity  for  health 
agencies  and  officials  in  the  States  and  local 
communities. 

The  conduct  of  State  and  local  health  activities  was 
characterized  by  the  widest  variation  in  the  nature  of 
the  administrative  agency,  the  scope  of  its  work,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  available. 

It  was  apparent  in  1940  that  the  responsibility  of 
government  for  the  health  of  the  population  was  being 
recognized  more  fully  than  ever  before.  More  counties 
were  receiving  full-time  health  services  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  In  1940  about  half  the  counties  of  the 
Nation  (1,577)  had  some  form  of  full-time  health  serv- 
ice. Of  these,  655  counties  were  served  by  single- 
county  units,  356  were  under  local  district  health  units, 
and  566  were  included  in  State  supervisory  health  dis- 
tricts. After  the  Social  Security  Act  went  into  effect, 
the  number  of  single-county  units  increased  by  one- 
third  and  the  number  of  counties  served  by  local 
district  health  units  tripled. 

The  Surgeon  General  reported  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940  the  total  amount  of  money  available  from  all 
sources  in  those  health  jurisdictions  which  reported 
their  budgets  to  him  in  connection  with  allotment  of 
funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act  was  $83,790,782, 
an  increase  of  nearly  two-thirds  over  the  previous  year. 

Health  services  available  in  the  community  were 
chiefly  preventive  in  nature,  with  the  exception  of  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  the  care  of  crippled  children  to  be  consid- 
ered shortly,  and  a  few  State  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment and  control  of  diseases  like  cancer  and  pneumonia 
which  were  available  to  all  persons.  The  free  remedial 
treatment  of  other  individuals  was  usually  restricted 
to  low-income  groups.  However,  the  benefit  of  this 
free  treatment  frequently  extended  to  all  the  popula- 
tion; e.  g.,  if  needy  persons  were  immunized  against 
diphtheria,  the  whole  community  benefited  by  the 
decreased  incidence  of  the  disease. 
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In  addition  to  the  cooperative  programs  discussed 
above,  in  many  States  and  localities  there  were  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  supported  wholly  or  in  part  from 
tax  revenues.  No  overall  data  on  the  numbers,  services, 
and  expenditures  for  tliese  agencies  are  available.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  tax-supported  hospitals  and 
clinics  existed  in  most  large  cities  and  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  such  facilities  in  many  rural  areas. 

Cooperative  pi'ograms  of  the  Childrc7i's  Bureau. — 
Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  authorized  appro- 
priations for  two  health-service  programs,  one  for 
mothers  and  children  and  the  other  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, which  were  administered  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor.^^  All 
the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  participating  in  both  programs  in  1940.'^ 

The  niaternal-and-child-health  program  was  directed, 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  toward  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  services  for  promoting  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  in 
areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  distress.  Among 
the  activities  carried  on  by  State  and  local  health 
agencies  under  plans  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  were  prenatal  clinics,  home  nursing 
at  time  of  childbirth,  child-health  conferences,  school- 
health  examinations,  dental  programs,  public-health 
nursing  service,  nutrition  service,  and  post-graduate 
education  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health 
workers. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1940,  local  prenatal  clinics  were 
regularly  operated  in  all  but  6  States,  their  number 
totaling  over  1,500.'^  Child-health  conference  centers 
were  conducted  at  least  once  a  month  in  all  but  2 
States,^*  and  corrective  dental  service  was  provided  in 
all  but  17.  Over  5,000  public-health  nurses  were 
rendering  service  in  about  63  percent  of  the  counties 
of  the  United  States  under  this  plan.'^  Utilization  of 
local  practicing  physicians  in  maternal-and-child- 
health  programs,  in  which  more  than  3,000  phy- 
sicians paid  from  matemal-and-child-health  funds  were 
engaged,  brought  to  mothers  and  children  a  type  of 
care  not  otherwise  available. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  services  given  under 
the  maternal-and-child-health  programs  were  educa- 
tional or  preventive  in  nature.    However,  the  special 


"  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  information  in  this  section  supplied 
by  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

=  For  another  program  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau  (child 
welfare  services)  see  below. 

"To  these  clinics  374, 471  prenatal  visits  were  made  in  1940.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1941, 
Washington,  1942,  p.  115,  table  7. 

"  Over  1  million  visits  were  made  to  these  child-health  conferences 
in  1940.     (Ibid.) 

**  5.012,748  maternity,  infant,  preschool,  or  school  nursing  visits  were 
reported  under  the  maternal-and-child-health  programs  in  1940.     (Ibid.) 


demonstrations  which  must  be  included  in  every  State 
plan  provided  in  a  few  areas  in  25  States  medical  care 
for  mothers  and  children  who  could  not  obtain  such 
service  without  financial  aid.  Home-delivery  nursing, 
complete  maternity  care,  care  of  premature  infants, 
clinical  case  consultation,  dental  treatment,  and  medical 
care  of  children  were  among  the  services  afforded  by 
demonstration  projects  in  1940. 

Under  the  crippled  children's  program,  Federal 
grants-in-aid  were  available  to  State  programs  of 
medical,  surgical,  and  aftercare  services  for  children  in 
all  States,  but  the  scope  of  service  and  eligibility  varied 
among  the  States.  All  the  programs  included  pro- 
visions for  locating  crippled  children  and  for  diag- 
nostic, hospital,  and  aftercare  services.  Many  provided 
for  convalescent  care  in  convalescent  or  foster  homes. 
Clinical  service  for  both  diagnosis  and  treatment,  visits 
by  public-health  nurses,  and  physical  therapy  were 
widely  available.  Referrals  were  made  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Only  persons  under  21  years  of  age  were  eligible  for 
aid  under  this  program,  and  in  a  few  States  services 
were  limited  to  a  lower  age  group.  Only  children 
whose  condition  was  such  as  to  give  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  rehabilitation  were  included.  "Wliere  legal 
residence  was  required,  reciprocal  arrangements  were 
frequently  made  between  State  agencies  to  provide  care 
for  the  child  whose  family  had  moved  across  the  State 
line  until  the  new  residence  was  established.  In  no 
State  were  services  restricted  to  children  in  relief 
families,  acceptance  for  care  being  based  in  part  on  the 
financial  inability  of  the  family  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  the  treatment  and  care  required.  In  general,  diag- 
nosis of  the  crippling  condition  was  made  first,  and 
financial  eligibility  determined  before  treatment  was 
given. 

Vocational  rehabilitation. — In  addition  to  serving 
crippled  children,  the  Federal  Government  sought  to 
meet  the  problem  of  physically  handicapped  persons 
through  rehabilitation  services  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  permanent  gainful  employ- 
ment. Authorization  of  Federal  aid  for  such  services 
was  extended  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  Title  V,  which 
expanded  the  original  vocational-rehabilitation  act 
passed  in  1920.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  funds 
were  allotted  to  States  on  a  matching  basis  as  grants- 
in-aid  for  their  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Allotment  was  made  to  States  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  all  State  plans  for  use 
of  funds  must  meet  with  its  approval. 

All  persons  vocationally  handicapped  through  physi- 
cal  disability   were   eligible   for   the   services   of   the 
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vocational-rehabilitation  program,  regardless  of  sex, 
race,  or  economic  status.  In  1940  all  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  were 
oifering  the  following  services  to  handicapped  per- 
sons: Vocational  training,  instructional  supplies  and 
equipment,  artificial  appliances,  maintenance  during 
training,  physical  and  mental  examinations,  transpor- 
tation, and  placement  in  employment.  Federal  funds 
could  be  used  onlj'  for  administration,  training,  sup- 
plies and  equijiment,  tuition,  and  subsistence  during  the 
training  period.  In  1940,  under  the  vocational- 
rehabilitation  program,  11,890  persons  were  placed  in 
permanent  employment;  and  47,174  were  receiving 
service.^'' 

This  program  liad  a  direct  relation  to  public-aid 
problems  because  of  many  of  those  rehabilitated 
would  otherwise  have  become  public  charges  when  their 
physical  disability  took  them  out  of  the  labor  market. 
The  average  cost  of  rehabilitating  an  individual  was 
between  $450  and  $550."  Since  increased  earning 
capacity  during  the  first  year  after  rehabilitation  often 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  the  average  work- 
life  expectancy  of  a  rehabilitated  person  was  25  years, 
the  financial  expenditure  was  exceedingly  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results  achieved. 

Incidental  contributions  of  work  programs. — Over 
and  above  the  permanent  programs  just  discussed,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  cooperated  with  the 
States  to  make  health  services  available  to  communities 
and  to  certain  groups,  government  provided  other 
health  services  incidental  to  certain  public-aid  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  services  were  limited  to  persons 
receiving  public  aid  on  certain  programs.  Others, 
which  were  available  to  all  needy  persons  or  to  the 
whole  community,  were  byproducts  of  public-aid  plans. 

In  helping  to  improve  general  community  health, 
Federal  work  programs  made  significant  contributions 
to  national  welfare.  The  construction  of  over  21/2  mil- 
lion sanitary  privies  throughout  the  country  doubtless 
did  much  to  prevent  such  diseases  as  dysentery  and  ty- 
phoid, and  drainage  projects  helped  to  control  ma- 
laria.'' In  the  fiscal  year  1940,  WPA  community- 
sanitation  projects  were  in  operation  in  over  one-third 
of  the  counties  of  the  United  States.""  Work  programs 
also  included  construction,  enlargement,  or  improve- 
ment of  many  hospitals.*" 


*>  Data  in  this  paragrapli  secured  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

"Data  and  interpretation  from  Social  Work  Yearbook,  Mil,  New  Yoik, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,   1941,  p.  589. 

^  A7i>iual  Report  of  the  Sttn/eon  Oeneral,  191,0,  p.  48. 

'» Ibid.,  p.  47. 

"By  June  1040,  the  WPA  had  built  132  new  hospitals,  improved 
about  1,500  and  added  to  GC.  (Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Pro- 
gramn,  June  SO,  I9i0,  p.  75.) 


Certain  WPA  service  projects  contributed  directly  to 
the  health  of  the  community.*'  Through  school-lunch 
projects,  in  operation  in  all  but  2  States,  more  than 
384,000,000  lunches  were  served  through  December  1939. 
The  diet  of  needy  persons  benefited  from  food  canned 
and  preserved  by  WPA  workers,  and  clothing  distrib- 
uted from  WPA  sewing  rooms  doubtless  helped  to 
conserve  health.*-  During  1939,  WPA  housekeeping 
aides  assisted  in  the  homes  of  sick  mothers  in  57,116 
families. 

Professional  projects  of  the  WPA  utilized  profes- 
sional workers  who  furnished  medical  and  health  serv- 
ices to  persons  unable  to  pay  for  medical  care.  During 
a  2-week  period  in  January  1940,  WPA  doctors,  nurses, 
and  dentists  examined  and  treated  243,000  persons, 
and  WPA  tecluiicians  made  82,500  tests  (Schick,  Dick, 
Wasserman,  etc.)  and  administered  17,000  immuniza- 
tions against  measles,  diptheria,  smallpox,  and  similar 
diseases.*'  By  and  large  these  services  supplemented 
those  provided  by  local  health  agencies,  but  in  some 
instances  they  were  offered  in  areas  where  health  serv- 
ices were  not  otherwise  available. 

Child-Welfare  Services 

Financial  assistance  and  special  services  provided  for 
children  by  the  Federal  Government  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  a  number  of  points  in  the  present  chapter, 
both  in  the  section  on  measures  for  children  and  in 
connection  with  other  programs  such  as  those  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  crippled  children.  Some 
of  these  programs  were  legally  limited  to  children  of 
needy  families  in  1940. 

The  child-welfare  services  provided  for  by  Title  V, 
part  3  of  the  Social  Security  Act  were  available  to  all 
children  in  need  of  service,  regardless  of  the  economic 
status  of  their  families.  Under  this  section  of  the  act, 
funds  might  be  allotted  to  help  State  welfare  depart- 
ments develop  resources  of  communities,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  for  aiding  homeless,  dependent,  and  neg- 
lected children,  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent.  In  1940  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  cooperating  with  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  programs  of  child-welfare 
services. 

Federal  funds  available  covered  only  a  small  part 
of  the  work  for  children  being  carried  on  by  State  wel- 

"  Information  in  this  paragraph  furnished  by  the  Work  Projects 
Adnrinistration. 

"=  During  four  and  one-half  years  of  WPA  operation,  42,000,000  quarts 
of  foodstuffs  were  canned  and  1.819,000  pounds  were  dried.  These  foods 
were  distributed  to  public  institutions  and  to  needy  persons  designated 
by  state  and  local  welfare  agencips. 

Through  December  1939,  222,700,000  pieces  of  clothing  were  provided 
for  needy  persons  from  WP.\  sewing  projects. 

"'Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19!,0,  p.  76, 
table  36. 
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fare  deiiaitnients,  and  local  child-welfare  services  car- 
ried on  with  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds  were 
chiefly  on  a  demonstration  basis.  Except  in  New  Eng- 
land, local  services  were  usually  developed  on  the  basis 
of  the  county  unit.  As  of  June  30,  1940,  Federal  funds 
provided  part  of  the  cost  of  child-welfare  services  in 
512  counties  of  the  United  States  and  in  10  areas  com- 
posed of  a  combination  of  69  towns.^* 

Child-welfare-service  programs  were  closely  related 
to  aid  to  dependent  children,  usually  administered  by 
the  same  welfare  agencies.  They  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide, not  cash  payments,  but  guidance,  consultation, 
and  referral  service.  Children  who  were  neglected, 
mistreated,  delinquent,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent, unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies,  and  chil- 
dren placed  for  adoption  were  served  by  this  program. 
Guidance  was  offered  in  regard  to  personality  or  be- 
havior problems.  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies, 
service  was  rendered  to  physicalh'  handicapped  and  to 
mentally  defective  and  psychotic  children.  Foster  care 
was  arranged  for  children  who  must  be  cared  for  out- 
side their  own  homes,  though  no  Federal  funds  were 
available  for  board  of  children. 

In  addition  to  service  to  individual  children,  child- 
welfare-service  workers  sought  to  stimulate  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  "community  resources  which  will 
assure  to  every  child  the  care  his  needs  require  *  *  * 
[and]  cooperative  effort  to  remedy  community  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  to 
promote  conditions  favorable  to  their  health  and 
well-being."  " 

As  may  be  inferred  from  services  listed,  child-wel- 
fare service  was  based  largely  upon  case  work  for 
children  in  their  own  homes.  But  the  necessity  for 
referring  to  and  coordinating  with  other  programs, 
together  with  the  growing  realization  that  development 
of  community  resources  is  basic  to  the  solution  of  many 
children's  problems,  made  it  possible  for  this  program 
to  be  of  special  service  in  stimulating  local  leadership 
and  building  up  community  resources.*^ 

Public  Housing 

Although  the  high  incidence  of  disease,  crime,  and 
delinquency  in  areas  where  housing  is  substandard 
have  long  been  known,  communities  have  been  much 


**U.  S.  Departmont  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Summary  of  De- 
velopments in  Child  Welfare  Services  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Washington,   1940,  p.  6. 

"  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  Preliminary 
Statements  Submitted  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy,  Washington,  1940,  p.  218. 

"  For  ex.implcs  o£  specific  programs  see  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Cliildren'a  Bureau,  Summary  of  Developments  in  Child  Welfare  Services, 
pp.  15-18. 


slower  to  recognize  their  responsibility  for  decent  hous- 
ing than  their  obligations  to  provide  education  and 
health  services.  However,  in  1940  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  operating  programs  to  assist  communities  in 
providing  adequate  housing  for  low-income  groups. 
Housing  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion were  indicated  in  the  final  section  of  Chapter  III. 
Through  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  com- 
munities might  borrow  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
dwelling  construction  project  and  might  in  addition 
obtain  annual  grants-in-aid  to  help  keep  rents  within 
reach  of  the  families  for  whom  the  dwellings  were 
designed.^' 

By  June  1940,  84,927  dwelling  units  had  been  built  or 
were  being  constructed  with  the  assistance  of  these 
funds  in  116  communities  in  27  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.^^  At  the  end  of 
this  month,  11,963  families  were  living  in  new  homes 
built  under  this  program.*" 

Most  of  these  families  were  in  cities.  However,  in 
the  fall  of  1939  the  USHA  contracted  to  make  loans 
on  rural  projects  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina.  In  1940  local  housing  au- 
thorities were  constructing  1,300  dwellings  designed  for 
families  of  small-farm  owners,  tenant  fai-mers,  share- 
croppers, and  rural  wage  workers. '*"' 

Only  families  in  the  lowest  income  group  might  be 
rehoused  in  homes  built  with  USHA  funds.  Federal 
policy  set  maximum  incomes  for  persons  housed  by  all 
community  authorities  which  obtained  Federal  funds," 
but  the  local  authority  was  free  to  set  its  own  standards 
below  this  level.  Actually  in  the  selection  of  tenants 
local  authorities  set  income  limits  substantially  lower 
than  those  specified  by  the  Federal  Housing  Act.°^ 
Local  housing  authorities  varied  in  their  treatment  of 
applicants  for  public  housing  who  were  receiving  pub- 
lic aid.  While  some  authorities  considered  all  appli- 
cants alike,  many  set  a  percentage  of  relief  families 
who  might  be  admitted  and  others  frankly  gave  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  self-supporting  families."' 


"  The  housing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  other  than  the 
B'S'A  and  the  U.SHA  were  concerned  witli  mortgage  loans  to  property 
owners.  The.v  are  not  treated  in  this  report,  since  they  are  of  small 
concern  to  low-income  groups. 

**  Federal  Works  .\gency.  First  Annual  Report,  1940,  Washington, 
1940,  pp.  358-73. 

"md.,  p.  170. 

'"Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  (or  the 
FU-cal  Year  19S9,  Washington,  1940,  p.  27. 

'•  No  family  might  be  admitted  if  its  net  income  was  more  than  five 
times  the  rent  plus  tlie  cost  of  utilities  unless  the  family  had  three 
or  more  minor  dependents.  In  which  case  the  Income  might  be  as 
high  as  six  times  the  rent  plus  utilities.     (Ibid.,  pp.  1-3.) 

"Tbid.,  p.  3. 

"U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  Housinq  and  Welfare:  Report  of  Survev, 
May  1940,  Washington.  1940,  p.  8. 


CHAPTER    V 
THE    RECIPIENTS    OF    PUBLIC    AID 


The  governmental  security  measures  described  'in 
Chapters  III  and  IV  provided  some  degree  of  support 
between  1933  and  1940  for  a  very  substantial  part  of 
the  American  population.     The  present  chapter  will  be 


devoted  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  size  of  this  group, 
some  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  will  continue  to  be  a  significant 
projjortion  of  the  population  of  this  country. 


THE    VOLUME   OF   PUBLIC   AID 


Between  January  1933  and  June  1940,  the  various 
public-aid  programs  assisted  an  estimated  total  num- 
ber of  households  ranging  from  4,100,000  to  8,000,000 
per  month.^    The  total  number  of  persons  included  in 


'  The  term  "public-aid  household"  as  used  in  this  chapter  refers  to  an 
economic  unit  of  one  or  more  persons  who  are  receiving  one  or  more 
types  of  public  aid  and  who  normally  live  together  and  share  the  same 
living  arrangements.  Consequently  a  public-aid  household  may  repre- 
sent one  person,  an  entire  family  group,  or  certain  members  of  the  fam- 
ily group  who  are  dependent  upon  public  aid.  However,  since,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  family  unit  is  likewise  a  household  unit, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study  "public-aid  families"  are  synonymous 
with  "public-aid  households." 

In  the  means-test  programs  (see  table  3  and  the  section  of  this 
chapter  on  economic  status),  the  "case"  is  the  unit  in  terms  of  which 
assistance  is  granted  under  a  specific  program.  A  case  may  be  a  single 
person,  as  in  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  the  NYA,  and  the 
CCC.  On  the  other  band,  although  assistance  is  granted  in  the  name 
of  an  individual  known  as  the  case-head,  a  case  may  be  comprised  of 
several  persons,  all  of  whom  are  included  in  the  grant  of  a  single  type 
of  aid,  as  in  general  relief,  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  WPA,  and 
the  FSA.  In  these  programs  it  is  also  possible  for  a  case  to  consist 
of  only  a  single  person,  although  such  a  situation  results  from  the 
socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  person  rather  than  from  any 
characteristics  of  the  programs  concerned. 

While  the  means-test  programs  consider  the  household  as  a  unit  (with 
the  kinds  of  exceptions  noted  above),  in  the  social  Insurances,  benefits 
are  related  only  to  the  person  who  is  known  as  the  "beneficiary,"  and 
the  household  or  family  group  which  may  benefit  from  the  receipt  of 
such  aid  Is  generally  not  reported.  Consequently,  In  a  discussion  of  aU 
public-aid  programs,  it  Is  apparent  that  not  only  do  the  technical  units 
of  count  used  for  the  means-test  programs  vary  among  these  programs 
but  the  "case"  concept  cannot  be  applied  to  the  social  insurances.  (See 
appendices  9  and  11,  for  further  details  on  the  unit  of  count  for  the 
social  insurances.)  While  it  is  often  necessary  in  the  discussion  that 
follows  to  use  the  case  count  in  relation  to  the  public  assistances  and 
the  Federal  work  programs,  in  order  to  secure  the  overall  picture  the 
term  "public  aid  households"  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  as  defined 
above.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  definitions  used  for 
purposes  of  general  discussion  in  this  chapter  are  not  necessarily 
those  used  in  individual  studies  and  reports  to  which  reference  may 
be  made. 

The  term  "recipients"  or  "public-aid  recipients,"  as  used  In  this  chap- 
ter and  in  appendices  9-12,  refers  to  individuals  whose  names  appear  on 
the  public-aid  rolls  as  direct  beneficiaries.  In  some  programs  the  "re- 
cipient" may  represent  a  household,  either  a  single-person  household 
(generally  true  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind)  or  a  famUy 
(usually  the  case  with  WPA  employees).  In  other  programs  a  house- 
hold may  contain  more  than  one  individual  direct  "recipient,"  as  In 
old-age  Insurance  or  aid  to  dependent  children.  "Recipient"  is  thus  not 
equivalent  to  "household"  or  "family."  When  used  -In  the  following 
discussion,  "recipient"  refers  only  to  the  individual  direct  recipient  of 
public  aid  and  docs  not  Include  other  members  of  the  hoasehold,  family, 
or  case  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

As  pointed  out  in  appendix  9,  It  has  been  impossible  to  determine 
the  amount  of  duplication  between  means-test  and  work  programs  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  social  insurances  on  the  other.  However,  duplica- 
tions within  the  means-test  and  work  programs  have  been  taken  Into 
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the  households  ranged  from  13,500,000  to  28,100,000.^ 
(See  Fig.  6.)  In  addition  to  the  over-all  numbers  of 
these  persons  and  households,  the  most  significant  as- 
pects of  the  group  are  the  fluctuations  in  its  numbers 
from  time  to  time,  its  geographical  distribution,  and 
the  length  of  time  over  which  its  members  received  aid. 

The  Changing  Size  of  the  Public-Aid  Population 

As  Figure  6  shows,  the  number  of  households  that 
received  aid  fluctuated  considerably  between  January 
1933  and  June  1940.  Except  for  certain  periods  to  be 
noted  shortly,  rather  definite  trends  are  discernible. 
From  the  summer  of  1933  there  was  a  steady  upward 
movement  which  reached  a  peak  in  the  winter  of 
1934-35.»  From  early  1935  to  September  1937  there 
was  a  slow  consistent  decline  except  for  a  temporary 
expansion  in  the  summer  of  1936.  The  fall  and  winter 
of  1937  witnessed  an  unusually  sharp  upward  move- 
ment. The  trend  continued  upward  until  early  in 
1939  and  then  steadily  declined,  with  the  exception  of 
a  rise  in  the  fall  of  that  year  which  continued  until 
the  spring  of  1940. 

Major  Factors  Affecting  Trends 

Economic  factors  were  of  course  responsible  for 
marked  changes  in  the  trends.  The  normal  rise  in 
living  costs  during  the  winter,  together  with  seasonal 


account  to  the  extent  that  an  undupllcated  total  for  aU  these  programs 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  has  been  estimated,  although  the  totals 
for  the  individual  means-test  programs  are  not  undupllcated  totals. 

'  In  the  median  month,  the  various  programs  provided  aid  for  21  mil- 
lion persons.  Data  In  this  chapter  do  not  Include  the  recipients  of  sur- 
plus commodities  only,  because  information  on  this  program  month  by 
month  Is  unavailable.  Nor  do  they  Include  the  households  which  re- 
ceived loans  (but  not  grants)  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
See  ch.  I  and  appendix  9.  Furthermore,  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  present  chapter. 

•The  rise  In  the  volume  of  public  aid  in  1933  and  following  years 
represented  a  continuation  of  the  trend  in  evidence  during  the  preceding 
two  decades.  In  fact,  the  sharpest  rise  occurred  in  1930  rather  than 
in  1933  or  thereafter.  (See  Geddes,  Anne  B.,  Trends  in  Relief  Etrt- 
penditures,  1910-19SS,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social 
Research,  Research  Monograph  X,  Washington,  1937,  pp.  27  and  31.) 
The  data  cited  In  this  study  indicate  that  the  tendency  of  public  ex- 
penditures for  relief  to  rise  In  relation  to  private  expenditures  was 
present  throughout  the  twenties  and  that  by  1932  the  predominance  of 
public  funds  was  general  In  all  localities  studied. 
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NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  PERSONS  BENEFITING 
FROM  PUBLIC-AID  PROGRAMS  (INCLUDING  THE  SOCIAL 
INSURANCES),  JANUARY   1933-JUNE   1940. 
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Source :  Appendix  9.  Excludes  recipients  of  surplus  commodities  only, 
borrowers  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  State  systems  of  workmen's  compensation.  For  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  term  "public  aid,"  see  Ch.  I.  p.  11  and  Appendix  9. 

Figure  6 


unemployment,  increased  the  volume  of  public  aid  in 
the  first  and  last  months  of  each  year.  The  sharp 
business  recession  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  1937,  with 
its  accompanying  widespread  unemployment,  added  to 
the  normal  winter  increase  of  that  year  and  early 
1938.  Drought  conditions  resulting  in  acute  distress 
in  agricultural  areas  swelled  the  numbers  of  persons 
aided  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1934  and  1936. 

Governmental  policy  and  administrative  practices  in 
giving  public  aid  were  also  responsible  for  marked 
changes  in  the  volume  of  aid.  In  the  winter  of 
1933-34  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion sharply  increased  the  volume  of  public  aid.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  most  other 
public-aid  programs  of  the  early  thirties,  it  did  not 
require  a  means  test  for  all  applicants ;  about  half  of  its 
4,300,000  employees  as  of  January  1934  had  not  been 
taken  from  relief  rolls.*  Legal  restrictions  on  the  length 
of  employment  on  a  given  program,  to  be  discussed 
shortly,  also  had  an  effect  on  the  total  number  of  persons 
aided. 

The  effects  of  both  economic  and  policy  factors  on 
the  trend  in  the  size  of  the  public-aid  population  were 
apparent  in  the  fall  of  1937  and  the  spring  of  1938, 
when  the  sharp  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  busi- 
ness recession  and  in  part  to  the  beginning  of  benefit 


payments  under  the  social  insurances.  The  influence 
of  the  insurances,  in  which  eligibility  is  not  based  on  a 
means  test,  will  become  more  conspicuous  as  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  of  the  old-age  insurance  systems 
mcreases. 

Figure  6  also  shows  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
benefiting  from  public-aid  programs  during  the  period 
1933-40  followed  generally  the  trend  shown  for  house- 
holds. However,  the  number  of  persons  tended  to 
rise  more  slowly  and  to  drop  more  sharply  than  the 
number  of  households,  an  indication  of  the  decline  in 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  household  aided. 
This  average  decreased  from  an  estimated  four  persons 
in  1933  to  about  three  persons  in  1939,'  largely  as  a 

Table  3. — Nioiibcr  of  households  and  persons,  and  percentage  of 
total  population  benefiting  from  public-aid  programs,  January 
1933  through  June  1940,  high  and  low  months  of  each  year ' 


Public-aid 

households 

(in  thousands) 

Persons  benefiting  from  public-aid 
programs 

Month  and 
year 

Means- 

test 

and  worlc 

programs 

Social 
in.sur- 
ances 

Number  (in 
thousands) 

Percentage  ot  total 
population 

Means- 
test 
and  work 
programs 

Social 
insur- 
ances 

Means- 
test 
and  work 
programs 

Social 
insur- 
ances 

1933: 
December 

7,164 
4,128 

7,975 
5,775 

6,900 
5,654 

6,143 
5,339 

5.892 
4,487 

5,633 
6,833 

7.017 
5,711 

6,188 
5,383 

25,375 
15, 714 

28,095 
21,053 

24, 733 
19,  373 

21,  109 

17,  675 

18,  657 
13,358 

17,  092 
21,031 

21.256 
16, 104 

17,912 
15,129 

20.2 
12.6 

22.2 
16.6 

19.4 
15.2 

16.5 
13.8 

14.5 
10.4 

13.4 
16.2 

16.2 
12.3 

13.6 
11.5 

September _.. 

1934: 
February 

June 

1935: 
January.-- 

November 

1936: 
March- 

July 

1937: 
March  -_ 

4 
60 

106 
890 

961 
869 

1,319 
1,510 

7 
98 

192 
2,510 

2,712 
1,823 

3,734 
4,264 

(') 
0.1 

September _ 

1938: 

October. 

1  9 

1939: 
March 

2  1 

1940: 
March 

2.8 
3.2 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Sources:  See  appendix  9.  Under  "means-test  and  work  programs"  are  included 
the  following  public-aid  measures'  Work  Projects  Administration  (formerly  Works 
Progress  -Administration);  National  Youth  Administration  (both  the  student  work 
program  and  the  out-of-school  work  program);  Civilian  Conserva-  tion  Corps;  Civil 
Works  -Administration;  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  emergency  funds: 
the  tliree  special  public  assistances  (old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to 
dependent  children);  general  relief  (including  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  .\d- 
minLitration  general  program);  FERA  special  programs:  and  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration grants.  The  "social  insurance"  include,  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  chapter, 
unemployment  insurance  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  and  under 
the  Federal  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  -Acts,  and  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  railroad  retirement  legislation.  No 
account  is  taken  of  workmen's  compensation  under  State  or  Federal  laws.  Re- 
cipients of  surplus  commodities  only  and  FSA  rehabilitation  loan  clients  (unless 
also  receiving  Farm  Security  grants)  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  households, 
persons,  or  recipients  benefiting  from  public-aid  programs.  For  methods  of  and 
reasons  for  allocating  specific  programs  to  the  category  of  "means-test  programs."  see 
the  section  of  thi?  chapter  on  economic  status.  "The  percentages  whicli  persons  in 
households  receiving  public  aid  represented  of  the  total  population  are  based  on 
intercensus  population  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of  the 
1940  census  of  population. 


*  Report  on  Progress  oj  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19S9,  Wasbiagton, 
1939,  p.  132. 


'Ibid.,  p.  137.  In  June  1939  the  average  size  of  households  was 
about  three  persons,  and  there  has  apparently  been  little  change  since 
that  date. 
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result  of  the  expansion  after  1936  of  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  which  aided  a  high  percentage  of 
one-person  households. 

The  28  million  persons  who  benefited  from  public 
aid  in  the  peak  month  of  February  1934,  as  well  as 
the  13.5  millions  in  the  low  month  of  September  1937, 
represent  totals  for  single  months  only.  (See  Table 
3.)  They  indicate  the  monthly  range  between  1933 
and  June  1940,  but  they  do  not  give  any  indication  of 
the  total  number  of  different  individuals  aided  by  such 
programs  over  a  significant  period  of  time.  Data  are 
not  available  as  to  how  many  different  households  or 
individuals  have  been  on  the  rolls  during  a  particular 
year  or  over  the  course  of  the  depression.  However, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  28  million  persons  who 
received  aid  in  February  1934  represent  the  minimum 
number  of  different  individuals  who  at  some  time  be- 
tween 1933  and  1940  benefited  from  public-aid  pro- 
grams. On  the  basis  of  available  data  concerning  the 
number  of  different  persons  receiving  assistance  under 
individual  programs  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that 
no  less  than  35  percent  of  the  total  population,  or  every 
third  person,  was  aided  by  some  governmental  measure 
at  some  time  between  January  1933  and  June  1940.° 
This  is  even  an  underestimate  because  it  takes  no 
account  of  persons  aided  by  rural-rehabilitation  loans 


•The  WPA  estimated  that  between  July  1935  and  June  1940  about 
7.800,000  different  persons,  eacli  representing  a  household,  had  been  em- 
ployed on  its  program,  although  during  the  peak  month  on  record  only 
3,300.000  persons  were  employed.  (Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA 
Program.  June  SO,  19i0,  Washington,  1940,  p.  40.)  In  other  words  the 
WPA  employed  2.4  times  as  many  different  persons  as  It  had  on  its 
rolls  during  the  peals  month.  Corresponding  ratios  for  the  CCC,  the 
NYA  worl;  projects,  and  the  NY.A  student-aid  program  were  5.0,  3.2, 
and  3.1,  respectively.  (Unpublished  data,  obtained  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.)  Ratios 
for  the  three  types  of  special  assistance,  available  only  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1940,  were :  1.1  tor  old-age  assistance,  and  1.2  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind.  (Dnpubli-shed  data 
obtained  from  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Social  Security 
Board.)     No  basis  is  available  for  computing  a  ratio  for  general  relief. 

The  estimate  of  35  percent  would  amount  to  about  46,000,000  differ- 
ent persons  on  the  basis  of  the  1940  population.  This  total  is  only  1.6 
times  as  great  as  the  peali  of  28,000,000  different  persons  receiving  aid 
during  the  higliest  month.  This  ratio,  which  is  considerably  smaller 
than  those  shown  in  the  majority  of  individual  programs,  may  be  re- 
garded as  quite  conservative,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  some 
households  received  relief  from  more  than  one  source  during  the  period 
1933-40. 

For  the  period  1934-39,  which  is  about  2  years  less  than  that  cov- 
ered in  the  above  estimate.  New  Yorls  City  reported  that  2,759,254 
different  individuals,  or  36.3  percent  of  its  population,  had  received 
public  relief,  including  WPA,  CWA,  home  relief,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to 
the  homeless,  veterans'  relief,  and  assistance  to  children  in  their  own 
homes  and  in  institutions.  (Statement  of  Welfare  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Hodson,  The  New  York  Times,  April  29,  1940.) 

The  New  Yorlt  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
estimated  that  45  percent  of  the  State's  population  received  emergency 
relief  during  the  first  6  years  of  its  operation.  This  computation,  it 
should  be  noted,  fails  to  allow  for  turnover  in  the  population  at  risli 
during  the  period  covered,  which  would  reduce  ihe  ratio  somewhat. 
(Joint  Committee  on  Relief  Statistics  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  and  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Bulletin  of  Infor- 
mation lor  Relief  Statinticians,  New  Yorl;,  193S. ) 


only,'     surplus    commodities    only,    and     workmen's 
compensation. 

The  reasonably  smooth  trend  which  appears  in  Figure 
6  for  the  total  number  of  households  and  persons  is  not 
apparent  when  the  trends  of  the  individual  programs 
are  considered.  ( See  Fig.  7. )  These  trends  were  largely 
influenced  by  the  evolution  of  governmental  policy. 
The  effect  of  the  reformulation  of  programs  which  oc- 
curred in  1935,  for  example,  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the 
shift  from  general  relief  {i.  e.,  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration)  to  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  as  the  program  of  major 
importance."  The  sharp  rate  of  growth  of  the  three 
special  types  of  public  assistance  (old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children)  in  con- 
trast to  an  almost  level  trend  of  general  relief  is  also 
indicated.  Figures  8  and  9  show  the  great  amount  of 
irregularity  and  the  contrary  trends  in  and  among 
individual  programs.  The  expansion  of  one  program 
frequently  resulted  in  the  contraction  of  some  other 
program,  and  important  administrative  rulings  in  one 
program  had  repercussions  on  others. 

Factors  Afifecting  the  Composition  of  the  Group 

From  many  points  of  view,  the  composition  of  the 
group  receiving  public  aid  is  as  important  as  data 
relating  to  totals  and  trends.  Information  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  public-aid  population  as  a  whole 
must  be  derived  from  a  description  of  the  recipients 
aided  on  individual  programs.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  note  that  the  rates  of  turnover — i.  e.,  the  rates 
at  which  people  are  added  to  and  dropped  from  public- 
aid  rolls — differed  considerably  among  the  various  pro- 
grams. The  programs  which  served  the  relatively 
employable  groups  showed  the  greatest  turnover,  while 
those  aiding  the  "unemployable"  had  the  least  turn- 
over.^ 


'  The  number  of  standard  and  emergency  rural-rehabilitation  loans 
(active,  inactive,  and  canceled)  at  selected  dates  under  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  was  as  follows : 

N timber  of  loans 
Date  (in  thousands) 

July  31,  1937 591 

December  20,  1937 587 

June  30,  1938 654 

December  31,  1938 680 

June  30,  1939 786 

December  31,  1939 799 

June  30,  1940 856 

Source  :  Farm  Security  Administration,  Monthly  Report  of  Loan  anil 
Grant  Actirity  by  States,  Territories,  and  Regions  (Exclusive  of  Tenant 
Purchase  Loans)  as  of  July  SI,  lOiO,  Washington  1940. 

*  See  ch.  HI,  above.  To  simplify  reference  in  this  chapter,  the  term 
Work  Projects  Administratiou  is  also  used  to  refer  to  the  agency  when 
It  was  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Similarly  the  term  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  used  throughout.  Changes  in  the  names 
and  functions  of  all  agencies  are  described  in  ch.  Hi  above. 

"  During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  gross  number  of  worlsers  employed 
by  the  WPA  was  1.5  times  as  large  as  the  number  employed  in  the  peak 
month   of   that   year.     The   corresponding  ratios   for  the  CCC  and    for 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  BENEFITING  FROM  PUBLIC-AID  PROGRAMS 
(EXCLUDING  THE  SOCIAL   INSURANCES),  BY  PROGRAM, 

JANUARY   1933-JUNE   1940 
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Source  :  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  ;  persons  in  houseiiolda  wliich  heneflted  from  more  ttian  one  program  are 
shown  in  tliat  program  wliich  occupies  tlie  lower  position  in  tlie  fiRure ;  persons  listed  under  "Other  Federal  WorU  and  Construction"  include  those 
benefiting  from  employment  on  other  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  financed  by  regular  funds,  so  that  the  data  in  this  figure  are  not  strictly 
comparable  to  those  in  Appendix  9  and  Fig.  6  which  do  not  include  this  group. 

Figure  7 


A  considerable  part  of  the  turnover  was  the  result 
of  shifts  between  programs  rather  than  between  aid 
and  non-aid  status.^"    A  large  part  of  the  turnover  in 


the  NYA  out-of-school  work  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  were  1.8 
and  2.0.  These  compare  with  1.1,  1.1,  and  1.2  for  oldage  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  respectively,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939.  The  gross  number  is  obtained  by  adding  the  total  number 
of  accessions  during  the  year  to  the  number  receiving  aid  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  (Accessions  for  the  special  assistances  include 
only  those  for  States  with  approved  plans  for  the  fiscal  year  1939.) 

From  available  data  it  appears  that  the  turnover  rate  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  was  high.  In  June  1940,  37  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  number  of  recipients  received  their  first  benefits  and  15  percent 
exhausted  their  claims.  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940), 
21,  table  2.) 

"Over  the  2  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939,  about  40  percent  of  all 
cases  accepted  for  old-age  assistance,  nearly  70  percent  of  all  cases  ac- 
cepted for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  about  60  percent  of  all  eases 
accepted  for  aid  to  the  blind  had  formerly  received  some  type  of  aid. 
(Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Data 
on  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance  Accepted  in  1937-38,  and  Social 
Data  on  Rrcipientx  •  •  •  Accepted  in  103S-193O,  Washington,  1939 
and  1940,  respectively,  pts.  1-3,  tables  6  and  7,  pp.  6  and  7.  Publica 
tions  referred  to  hereafter  by  title  only. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  over  6  percent  of  all  closings  on  the 
NYA  out-of-school  work  projects  were  accounted  for  by  transfers  to 
other  Government  work,  mostly  the  other  Federal  work  programs.  (Cal- 
culated from  monthly  statistical  tables  issued  by  the  Division  of  Finance 
and  Statistics,  National  Youth  Administration.) 


general  relief,  for  example,  represented  shifts  of  re- 
cipients to  and  from  WPA  projects  and  transfers  to 
the  three  special  assistances.  Many  interprogram 
shifts  also  occurred  between  the  youth  work  programs 
and  the  WPA. 

Major  changes  in  administrative  policy  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  rates  of  turnover  and  aflfected  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  public-aid  group.  Arbitrary  limita- 
tion of  the  duration  of  aid  removed  from  the  rolls  those 
cases  which  were  most  likely  to  depend  on  public  aid 
for  protracted  periods.  An  illustration  of  this  was 
the  limitation  of  continuous  employment  on  WPA  proj- 
ects to  18  months  which  was  in  effect  after  July  1939.^^ 


"  This  statutory  rule  caused  the  accession  and  separation  rates  to 
increase  sharply.  The  monthly  separation  rates  ranged  from  6  percent 
to  12  percent  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  while  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1940,  the  range  was  from  9  to  39  percent.  Accession 
rates  ranged  from  3  percent  to  11  percent  in  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1939,  while  in  the  following  year  the  range  was  between  5  percent  and 
23  percent.  (Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Statistics, 
Labor  Turnover  on  WPA  Projects  During  July  19i0,  Washington,  1940, 
table  2.)  Accession  and  separation  rates  are  the  ratios  of  the  numbers 
of  cases  opened  or  closed  during  the  month  to  the  number  on  the  rolls 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.     See  also  chs.  IX  and  XII. 
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The  interprogram  shifts  caused  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  households  to  receive  aid  from  more  than  one 
program  during  the  same  month.  These  households 
were  reported  under  each  of  the  programs  that  aided 
them  during  that  particular  month. 

Moreover,  many  households  received  aid  simultane- 
ously from  two  or  more  programs  and  were  reported 
by  each  of  the  programs  assisting  them.^^  During 
June  1940,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  16  percent 
of  all  public-aid  households  (exclusive  of  those  aided 


^  For  a  description  of  types  of  duplication  Bee  Woof ter,  T.  J.,  Jr., 
and  Whiting,  T.  B.,  "Households  and  Persons  Receiving  Relief  or  As- 
sistance," Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  XXXIII 
(June  1938),  363-72. 


by  the  social  insurances)  were  receiving  public  aid 
from  two  or  more  programs."  Such  overlapping  and 
duplication  complicate  the  problem  of  generalizing 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  entire  public-aid  popu- 
lation from  data  for  individual  programs. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  the 
Public-Aid  Population 

The  geographic  distribution  of  persons  and  house- 
holds benefiting  from  public-aid  progi'ams  is  fully  as 
significant  as  their  numbers. 


"  Derived  from   unpublished   data  furnished  by   the  Division  of  Sta- 
tistics, Work  Projects  Administration. 


RECIPIENTS  (CASES)  BENEFITING  FROM  EMPLOYMENT  ON  PROJECTS  OF 
THE  CIVIL  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, FROM  GENERAL  RELIEF.  AND  FROM  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  PUB- 
LIC ASSISTANCE.  JANUARY   1933-JUNE   1940 


193-1  i<ji,t  193^  I93C  193-  i'5:?j  ■o.'-  '9<;o 

Source :  Appendix  9  ;  prior  to  July  1939  the  Worlt  Projects  Administration  was  the  Works  Progress  Administration  ;  figures  tor  aid  to  dependent 
children  which  are  included  in  the  three  special  assistances,  relate  to  the  number  of  families,  not  to  the  number  of  individual  children.  For  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "recipient"  sec  footnote  1  of  this  chapter. 

Figure  8 
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Source  :  Appendix  9  ;  for  definition  of  tlie  term  "recipient,"  see  footnote  1  of  this  chapter. 

•Includes  unemployment  compensation  under  State  laws,  unemployment  insurance  payments  for  railroad  workers  (which  prior  to  July  1939  are 
Included  in  beneflt  payments  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws),  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries  and  old-age  and  survivors  beneficiaries 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.     Figures  for  the  two  latter  programs  do  not  include  recipients  of  lump-sum  payments. 
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Figure  9 


Regional  Distribution 

Trends  in  the  number  of  households  and  persons  as 
shown  in  Figures  6  and  7  for  the  United  States  cannot 
be  presented  for  the  several  socio-economic  regions  of 
the  country  since  the  amount  of  duplication  between 
programs  is  not  known  by  region.'*  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  indicate  the  general  trend  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  population  receiving  public  aid  by 
region  for  selected  periods  after  1937.  (See  table  4.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  Northeast  and  Southeast 
regions,  there  was  little  shift  in  the  regional  distribution 
of  the  public-aid  population  over  the  4-year  period. 

However,  some  indication  of  the  trend  in  the  number 


"  The  States  Included  in  each  of  the  six  socio-economic  regions  used 
in  this  study  are  shown  in  footnote  10.  p.  57. 


of  households  aided  may  be  reflected  in  data  on  total 
amount  of  payments  granted  to  recipients,  although  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  correlation  between 
recipients  and  earnings  may  be  distorted  by  a  number 
of  factors,  such  as  differences  from  State  to  State  in 
standards  of  individual  grants  and  the  level  of  living 
provided,  differences  in  wage  rates  and  price  levels, 
and  variations  in  family  or  case  composition.  Figure 
10  indicates  that  the  trends  in  payments  to  recipients 
in  the  socio-economic  regions  of  the  country  generally 
movea  in  the  same  direction  but,  at  times,  at  different 
rates.  Whereas,  from  September  1937  to  June  1939 
total  payments  to  recipients  of  public  aid  increased 
43  percent  over  the  Nation,  significant  variations  oc- 
curred between  regions.      The  Northwest  region,  for 
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PAYMENTS  TO  RECIPIENTS  BENEFITING  FROM  PUBLIC- 
AID  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  THE  SOCIAL  INSURANCES). 
BY  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  REGION,  FOR  SELECTED  MONTHS, 
1937-1940. 
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Source:  Based  on  data  supplied   by  the  Work  Projects  .Administration 
Figure  10 

example,  increased  22  percent,  whereas  the  Southeast 
region  increased  as  much  as  75  percent.^^ 

Although  during  1940  the  relative  importance  of 
programs  within  regions  in  terms  of  households  or 
persons  cannot  be  accurately  determined  in  the  ab- 
sence of  data  on  duplication  between  programs,  a 
rough  approximation  of  the  picture  is  obtained  by  re- 
lating the  number  of  cases  under  each  program  to  the 
gross  number  of  cases  on  all  public-aid  programs  witli- 


"  The  percent  changes  for  all  regions  were  as  follows: 


Percent  change 

Social-economic  region 

September 

1937  to 
June  1939 

June  1939  to 
June  1940 

Continental  United  States _. 

+■13.1 
-f27.6 
+61.4 
+22.1 
+74.7 
-H9.4 
+33.8 

-20.5 

Northeast 

-22.3 

Middle  States 

-23.4 

Northwest 

-15.4 

Southeast 

Southwest 

-17.5 
-14.3 

Far  West 

-14.9 

in  each  region.  (See  Fig.  11.)  Whereas  general-relief 
recipients  constituted  a  substantia'  part  of  the  total 
public-aid  population  in  several  regions,  particularly 
in  the  Xortheast,  their  proportion  was  virtually  insig- 
nificant in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest. 

In  figure  12  regional  differences  are  brought  out  in 
terms  of  payments  to  recipients  during  June  1940. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  relative  importance  of  pro- 
grams within  each  region  in  terms  of  recipients  was 
substantially  different  from  their  relative  significance 
in  terms  of  payments.  This  was  due  to  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  average  payments  per  case  under  the 
several  programs.  The  effect,  for  instance,  of  the  rela- 
tively liberal  payments  made  by  the  WPA  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that,  in  June  1940,  this  program  ac- 
counted for  46  percent  of  all  payments  in  the  country 
but  roughly  27  percent  in  terms  of  households  aided, 
exclusive  of  social  insurances.^' 

A  still  different  pictui-e  would  be  obtained  if  pro- 
grams were  compared  within  each  region  in  terms  of 
persons  benefited.  Such  a  comparison  would  diminish 
the  relative  importance  of  those  programs  which  gen- 
erally provide  aid  to  small  households,  such  as  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Not  only  was  there  variation  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  public-aid  programs  canied  their  re- 
spective share  of  the  total  public-aid  burden  within 
each  region,  but  there  was  probably  some  variation  in 
the  ratio  of  the  total  public-aid  population  in  each 
region  to  the  total  population  of  the  region.  Table 
4  shows  the  relative  concentration  in  the  Middle  States,. 
Northwest,  and  Far  West  and  a  lower  proportion  in 
the  Southeast,  while  in  the  Northeast  and  Southwest 

Table  4. — Persons  ienefiting  from  public-aid  programs,  exclusive 
of  social  insurances,  in  the  continental  United  States  for 
selected  months.  193~-.'t0 ;  percentage  distribution  of  total  pop- 
ulation and  public-aid  population  by  socio-economic  regions 


Total 
United 
States 
popula- 
tion 
Apr.  1, 

1940  > 

Public-aid  population  » 

Socio-economic  region  i 

Sept. 
30, 
1937 

June 
30, 
1938 

Dec. 
31, 
1938 

June 
30, 
1939 

Dec. 
31, 
1939 

June 
30. 
1940 

Continental  United  States 

100.0 
30.9 
27.1 
5.6 
21.5 
7.4 
7.5 

100. 0 
33.2 
30.3 
7.9 
12.4 
7.9 
8.3 

100.0 
31.0 
33.6 
7.4 
13.2 
6.9 
7.9 

100.0 
30.2 
31.6 
7.7 
15.5 
7.1 
7.9 

100.0 
30.4 
32.0 

7.0 
15.3 

7.1 

a2 

100. 0 
29.1 
30.8 
7.5 
16.5 
7.4 
8.7 

100.0 
31.0 

Middle  States 

31.2 

Northwest  .  

6.9 

Southeast 

16.0 

Southwest 

Far  West 

7.5 
8.4 

1  For  States  included  in  the  various  regions,  see  footnote  10,  p.  57. 

3  Because  there  were  only  slieht  differences  in  the  regional  percentage  distribution 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Continental  United  States  between  1937  and  J940,  only 
the  1940  population  is  given  in  this  table. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  gross  totals  of  units  of  aid  of  the  several  publioaid  pro- 
grams; duplications  within  regions  are  not  known. 

Source:  Percentage  distribution  of  the  public-aid  population  computed  from  data 
furnished  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Work  Projects  Administration;  percentage 
distribution  of  total  population  computed  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States:  190,  Series  P-3,  No.  10,  Mar.  15, 1941,  p.  2. 


Source.  Computed  from  special  tabulations  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
based  on  information  available  as  of  November  1. 1940. 


"Computed  from  appendix  12. 
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Source :  Computed  from  Appendix  11 ;  for  definition  of  the  term  "recipi- 
ent" see  footnote  1  of  tiiis  Cliapter 

Figure  11 


the  proportion  of  persons  aided  and  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation was  about  the  same.  The  Southeast,  which 
was  poorest  economically,  provided  the  smallest 
volume  of  public  aid. 

Urban-Rural  Distribution 

The  regional  differences  discussed  above  arose  in 
part  from  differences  in  the  degree  of  urbanization.  A 
somewhat  higher  concentration  of  the  public-aid  pop- 
ulation in  urban  areas  was  apparent  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  In 
October  1933  the  ratio  of  persons  receiving  unemploy- 
ment relief  to  the  general  population  was  11  percent 
for  urban  areas  and  9.5  percent  for  iiiral  areas.^'  Dur- 
ing the  period  October  1933-June  1935,  the  proportion 
of  all  cases  which  were  in  rural  areas  never  fell  below 


^^  Federal    Emergency    Relief    Administration,    Unemployment    Relief 
Census,  October  19SS,  Report  No.  2,  Washington,  1934,  p.  12. 
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30  percent.  The  peak  of  40  percent  was  reached  in 
January  and  Febiiiary  1934,  but  at  no  time  did  the 
proportion  of  rural  cases  in  the  total  caseload  quite 
equal  the  proportion  of  rural  families  in  the  total  pop- 
ulation (42  percent  in  1930).^'  There  is  evidence  of 
a  growing  concentration  of  public-aid  clients  in  urban 
areas  following  the  liquidation  of  the  FERA  in  the 
summer  of  1935.  The  expansion  of  the  Federal  work 
programs  ^^  (especially  the  WPA)  and  the  return  of 
general  relief  to  the  States  and  localities  after  the 
liquidation  of  the  FERA  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  concentration  of  public  aid  in  urban  areas.^" 


"  Mangus.  A.  R.,  Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief,  Worlis  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  XIV, 
Washington,  1938.  table  2,  p.  22. 

»  The  term  as  used  here  includes  the  WPA,  the  CCC,  the  NYA  out-of- 
school  work  program,  and  other  emergency  worlj  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

^'Although  the  ratio  of  cases  receiving  general  relief  in  76  major  urban 
areas  throughout  1936  and  1937  as  compared  to  the  total  general-relief 
case  load  was  never  less  than  39  percent,  these  urban  areas  represented 
only  27  percent  of  the  total  estimated  population  in  July  1936.     (Works 
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Similarly,  the  NYA  out-of-school  work  program 
served  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  urban  than 
rural  youth.  The  tendency  to  emphasize  aid  in  urban 
areas  was  only  partly  counteracted  by  the  CCC,  which 
selected  more  rural  than  urban  youth,  by  old-age 
assistance  which  aided  a  relatively  larger  proportion 
of  the  rural  population,  and,  of  course,  by  the  FSA 
loans  and  grants,  all  of  which  were  made  to  farmers. 
The  relative  concentration  of  public  aid  in  urban 
areas  was  further  accentuated  by  the  social  insur- 
ances, which  did  not  cover  agricultural  workers  and 
whose  beneficiaries,  therefore,  especially  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  urban 
communities.  The  social-insurance  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  insecurity  due  to  unemployment,  old 
age,  or  loss  of  the  family  breadwinner  accounted  for 
approximately  22  percent  of  all  households  and  19 
percent  of  all  individuals  directly  benefiting  from 
public-aid  programs  in  June  1940,  while  prior  to  1936 
no  unemployment  or  old-age  insurance  plan  was  in 
operation.  The  comparative  lack  of  social-insurance 
protection  was  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the 
public-aid  population  as  a  whole.  As  seen  in  figure 
12,  social-insurance  payments  amounted  to  almost  29 
percent  of  all  public-aid  payments  in  the  predom- 
inantly urban  Northeast  region,  and  less  than  13  per- 
cent in  the  Southwest,  which  is  predominantly  rural. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole  in  June  1940,  they  were 
almost  23  percent  of  total  public-aid  payments. 

Special  Problem  Areas 

An  examination  of  the  incidence  of  public  aid 
throughout  the  United  States  reveals  communities  and 
areas  that  consistently  contained  much  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  public-aid  load  between 
1933  and  1940.  These  communities  were  located  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  and  in  all  geographic 
regions  of  the  country.  In  many  of  them  the  aggra- 
vated problem  of  need  antedated  the  depression  and 
had  become  chronic. 

The  plight  of  depressed  rural  regions  has  been 
brought  to  public  attention  many  times,  and  the  wide- 
spread destitution  in  the  early  thirties  in  several  prob- 
lem areas  has  been  analyzed  in  a  number  of  studies. 
In  the  Appalachian-Ozark  area  ^^  about  one-fifth  of 
the  rural  population  was  on  relief  through  1935.  In 
the  Lake  States  cut-over  area  ^^  the  proportion  of  the 


rural  population  on  relief  rose  to  two-fifths  in  Febru- 
ary 1935.  In  October  of  that  year  it  was  still  over 
one-fourth,  although  rural  relief  rolls  had  been  sharply 
cut  and  private  employment  had  increased.  Rural  re- 
lief rates  in  the  agricultural  Spring  Wheat,  Winter 
Wlieat,  and  Western  Cotton  areas  were  sharply  af- 
fected by  the  1934  drought."  In  February  1935,  34 
percent  of  all  rural  families  living  in  the  Spring 
Wheat  area  were  receiving  relief.  The  Eastern  Cotton 
area  ^*  showed  an  entirely  different  trend ;  the  highest 
rural  relief  load  was  found  in  October  1933,  with  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  proportions  receiving  relief 
thereafter,  partly  as  a  result  of  large-scale  transfers 
of  general-relief  cases  to  the  rural-rehabilitation 
program  in  1934  and  1935." 

Thirteen  rural  cultural  regions,  located  chiefly  with- 
in the  six  problem  areas,  were  found  to  have  had  an 
average  of  between  18  and  33  percent  or  more  of  their 
total  population  on  relief  in  the  fiscal  year  1935.^^  Al- 
though the  proportions  of  the  population  which  were 
receiving  relief  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  need  in 
these  areas  appears  to  have  been  continuously  acute. 

In  addition  to  these  major  rural  problem  areas,  dis- 
tress was  acute  in  counties  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  scattered  counties  in  the  West  and  South- 
west. It  was  also  very  marked  in  counties  along  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  and  in  almost  all  the 
counties  in  Florida,  coastal  and  inland." 

In  all  these  areas  unwise  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources or  a  loss  of  markets  ruined  the  chief  industry 
or  agriculture  or  both.  This  situation,  combined  with 
a  population  growth  quite  out  of  proportion  to  em- 
ployment opportunities,  made  public  aid  a  problem 
in  many  rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  a  problem 
not  confined  to  the  early  thirties  but  lasting  well 
through  the  period  covered  in  this  report. 

The  apparently  chronic  depression  in  many  urban 
ai'eas  has  not  been  so  well  publicized,  but  it  is  highly 
significant  in  the  picture  of  public  aid  in  the  thirties. 
Wliere  the  fortunes  of  a  community  were  tied  to  a 
single  industry,  technological  changes  or  the  migration 


Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Records, 
Analysis  of  Current  General  Relief  Data,  December  ISSl,  Washington, 
lO.'ig,  p.  7.) 

"  Counties  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  West  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucliy.  Illinois,  Missouri,  Oltlahoma,  and  Arltansas,  dependent 
chiefly  on  agriculture,  mining,  and  lumbering. 

''Counties  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  where  mining  and 
lumbering  resources  have  almost  been  exhausted  and  agriculture  ts 
unprofitable. 


°  Spring  Wheat :  Counties  In  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  Winter  Wheat :  Counties  In  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Wyoming.  Western  Cotton  : 
Counties  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

"  Counties  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 

=»  For  detailed  analysis  of  these  problem  areas,  see  Beck,  P.  G.  and 
Forster,  M.  C,  Site  Rural  Problem  Areas:  Relief — Resources — Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Research, 
Statistics,  and  Finance,  Research  Monograph  I,  Washington,  1935, 
passim ;  and  Mangus,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24—25.  See  also  Goodrich,  Carter, 
and  others.  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity,  Phiiadeiphia,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1936.  especially  pt.  I. 

"*  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Rural  Regions  of  the  United  States,  Work  Projects 
Administration,  Division  of  Research.  Special  Report,  Washington, 
1940,  pp.  63  and  74. 

^Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  and  Winston.  Ellen,  Seven  Lean  Tears,  Chapel 
Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939,  pp.  132-33. 
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PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  RECEIVING  EMERGENCY  RELIEF, 

JULY   1934-JUNE    1935.  BY  COUNTY 


Source :  Work  Projects  Administration  :  information  relates  to  the  average  number  of  persons  receiving  general  relief  from  FERA,  State  and  local  funds, 

from   July   1934   through   June   1935,  as   percent  of  the   1930   population 

Figure  13 


of  that  industry  undermined  the  whole  foundation 
of  economic  life.  The  economy  of  entire  areas  which 
had  no  buffer  industries  was  disrupted.  Forty  such 
depressed  districts  in  nonagricultural  counties  of  the 
United  States  had  a  total  population  in  1930  of  over 
7  million  persons,  or  9.1  percent  of  the  population 
in  all  nonagricultural  counties.  In  January  1935,  these 
districts  contained  13.8  percent  of  the  total  relief 
population  of  the  country.  In  these  districts  from  17.1 
to  49.1  percent  of  the  population  were  on  relief.^' 

Figure  13  shows  for  each  county  in  the  United  States 
the  percentage  of  the  population  which  benefited  from 


*  Unpublished  data  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects 
Administration.  The  continuance  of  the  problem  in  these  areas  Is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  reported  13.5  percent  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed nearly  3  years  later  in  1937,  but  only  8.3  percent  of  the  gainful 
workers  in  1930.  The  proportion  of  unemployed  workers  ranged  from 
21.9  percent  to  43.0  percent  of  the  gainful  workers  In  each  of  these 
counties. 


emergency  relief  during  the  fiscal  year  1935.  It  is 
significant  that  many  of  the  counties  with  the  highest 
relief  population  in  that  year  still  presented  serious 
public-aid  problems  in  1940. 

Duration  of  Public-Aid  Support 

Turnover  rates  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that,  within 
jjrograms,  some  persons  remain  for  long,  and  some  for 
short,  periods;  some  leave  the  rolls  never  to  return, 
while  others  leave  only  for  short  intervals.  The  dura- 
tion of  relief  status  of  recipients  on  a  particular  pro- 
gram is  obviously  influenced  by  the  same  factors  as 
is  the  rate  of  turnover.  If  a  count  is  taken  shortly 
after  a  program  has  undergone  rapid  expansion,  the 
proportion  of  those  receiving  aid  for  a  relatively  short 
time  will  tend  to  be  much  higher  than  if  the  count 
is  taken  after  a  period  of  contraction.  It  is  also 
apparent  that,  as  the  period  of  availability  of  assist- 
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ance  under  a  particular  program  grows  longer,  dura- 
tion of  aid  for  some  of  the  recipients  will  tend  to  be 
longer. 

A  study  of  the  duration  of  continuous  employment 
on  AVPA  projects  of  all  workers  employed  during 
February  1939  (prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  18- 
months  rule)  revealed  that  20  percent  had  been  on 
the  program  for  less  than  6  montlis,  almost  half  (48 
percent)  for  less  than  a  year  and  70  percent  for  less 
than  18  months.^"  The  relatively  short  duration 
shown  by  these  data  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
WPA  experienced  rapid  expansion  during  the  busi- 
ness recession  of  1937-38. 

After  July  1939  the  duration  of  employment  on 
WPA  projects  was  automatically  limited  to  18  months. 
Available  statistics  indicate  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  WPA  workers  did  not  remain  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  full  permissible  period.™ 

The  duration  of  employment  in  the  CCC  was  limited 
to  2  years  by  legislation  effective  July  1,  1937.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  enrollees  stayed  in  the  camps 
for  more  than  one  enrollment  period  of  6  months;  in- 
deed, between  1937  and  June  1940,  the  average  length 
of  time  spent  by  an  enrollee  in  camp  was  never  under 
"9  months.^^  Of  those  employed  on  the  NYA  out-of- 
school  work  program  during  February  1939,  almost 
half  (47  pei'cent)  had  had  continuous  employment  for 
^  months  or  less  and  71  percent  for  a  year  or  less. 
About  13  percent  had  been  employed  more  than  2 
years.  Among  youth  employed  on  projects  during 
that  month,  15  percent  had  left  at  some  previous  time 
and  then  returned.  Of  all  the  youth  who  returned 
to  take  NYA  employment  a  second  time,  nearly  half 
were  away  less  than  3  months  and  85  percent  for  less 
than  1  year.'^ 

Data  for  the  general-relief  program  indicate  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  cases  aided  at  any  partic- 
ular time  received  uninterrupted  aid  from  that  pro- 
gram for  only  relatively  short  periods.  Estimates 
based  on  available  local  studies  made  during  1939  and 


"  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19S9,  p.  104, 
table  42. 

»"  Each  month  during  the  period  July  1939  to  June  1940  from  3  to  7 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  WP.\  workers  employed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  left  the  rolls  voluntarily  prior  to  the  expiration  of  18 
months  of  continuous  emplopment.  (Woric  Projects  Administration, 
Division  of  Statistics,  WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  September  19i0,  Wash- 
ington,   1940.   p.   8  )      For  further  di.'JCu.ssion  of  this  point,  see  ch.   IX. 

™  In  March  1939,  just  prior  to  a  quarterly  enrollment,  nearly  49,000 
boys  left  the  Corps  because  they  had  been  enrolled  for  the  maximum 
period  specified  by  the  law.  (In  fact,  owine  to  an  ndministrative  rul- 
ing that  the  restriction  on  duration  should  not  be  retroactive,  some  of 
these  enrollees  had  been  in  camp  longer  than  2  years.)  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  about  7,000  more  enrollees  left  the  Corps  for  the  same 
reason.  (Information  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the  Director,  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.) 

"National  Youth  Administration,  Characteristics  of  Youth  Employed 
on  NYA  Work  Projects,  Washington,  1939,  p.  9. 


1940  indicate  that  a  strikingly  high  proportion  of  cases 
received  aid  continuously  for  6  months  or  less.^^  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  persons  receiving  aid  for 
relatively  short  periods  frequently  retuj-ned  to  the 
rolls,  because  their  ability  to  sustain  themselves  was 
often  seasonal  or  of  short  duration.  An  example  of 
this  situation  was  revealed  by  a  study  of  general-relief 
and  public-assistance  cases  in  1939  in  Pennsylvania." 
In  this  State,  88  percent  of  the  cases  accepted  during 
the  calendar  year  had  been  on  the  rolls  previously. 
Of  these  approximately  one-fourth  (26  percent)  had 
been  off  the  rolls  for  only  3  months  before  reaccept- 
ance;  more  than  one-half  (52  percent)  had  been  off 
the  rolls  for  less  than  a  year  before  returning. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  risk  provided  for  by 
the  programs,  the  receipt  of  assistance  by  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  dependent  children  was  usually  of  longer 
duration  than  that  of  other  public-aid  recipients,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  beneficiaries  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  railroad  retirement.^^  For  ex- 
ample, of  cases  closed  under  aid  to  the  blind  in  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  32.8  percent  had  received  assistance  for  2 

Table  5. — Median  duration  of  continuous  project  employment  of 
WPA  iporkers  by  age.  race,  sex,  size  of  family,  and  size  of  cotn- 
munity,  February  1939 


Characteristics  of  all  workers 

Median 
duration 
in  months 
of  con- 
tinuous 
WPA  em- 
ployment 

Characteristics  of  all  workers 

Median 
duration 
in  months 
of  con- 
tinuous 
WPA  em- 
ployment, 

Total 

12.4 

Total 

12.4 

Age: 

9.8 
11. 1 
11.9 
12.6 
13.2 
13.5 
14.3 
15.0 
15.5 
17.7 

12.4 
12.7 

12.2 
14.6 

Size  of  family: 

11  7 

25-29  years       

2-3  persons 

12  2 

30-34  years 

4-5  persons 

6-8personS- 

9  persons  or  more   .   . 

Size  of  community  ' 
100,000  and  over 

12  8 

35-39  years. -. 

40-44  years 

13.0 
13  2 

50-54  years 

13  5 

50,000-99,999 

12  8 

60-64  years 

25,000-19,999 

11  9 

5,000-24.999 .    ... 

2,500-1,999 . 

Under  2,500  ..  . 

11  9 

Race: 

White.-- 

Negro                 .  - 

10.9 
11.2 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

'  Population  tiroups  represent  counties  of  residence,  classified  according  to  1930 
population  on  the  basis  of  largest  municipality  in  the  county. 

Source:  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Statistics,   WPA  Statistical 
Bulletin,  July  I9S9,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  56-58. 


*■  Social  Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Kesrarch  and  Statistics,  Division 
of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need 
Financial  Assistance,  Washington,  1940.  revised,  p.  134,  table  G-21. 
(Fublication  referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.) 

'*  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Statistics  (Jan- 
uary 1940),  22. 

^' As  shown  in  ch.  VIII  below,  the  average  duration  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  was  exceedingly  short.  The  maximum  duration 
specified  in  State  laws  in  1040  was  normally  16  weeks,  which  was  ex- 
ceeded in  only  a  few  .States.  Actual  average  duration  was  approxi 
niately  10  weeks. 
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years  or  more.  Of  the  cases  of  aid  to  dependent  child- 
ren closed  in  the  same  year,  29.9  percent  had  been  as- 
sisted for  2  years  or  more.  Nearly  one-half  (46.2  i^er- 
cent)  of  the  cases  closed  in  old-age  assistance  had 
received  aid  for  at  least  2  years.^" 

The  relationship  between  duration  of  a  recipient's 
public-aid  status  and  certain  characteristics  which  ordi- 
narily constitute  an  economic  handicap  is  indicated  by 
the  study  of  AVPA  workers  in  February  1939."  Older 
workers  had  been  employed  by  the  WPA  for  a  longer 
period  than  younger  workers  and  women  somewhat 
longer  than  men.  Large  families  had  been  On  relief  rolls 
longer  than  small  families.  The  median  duration  of 
continuous  work-project  employment  varied  directly 
with  the  size  of  the  community,  from  counties  with  small 


"  SoHal  Data   on  Recipients   of  Piiblio  Assistance  Accepted  in   103S- 

;r..i9,  pt.  ;!,  p.  .32.  table  28  ;  pt.  2.  p.  37.  table  30  ;  and  pt.  1,  p.  37.  table  20. 

"  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19S9,  pp.  101-07. 


populations   up   to    large   metropolitan   centers.     (See 
Table  5.) 

The  duration  of  receipt  of  public  aid  throws  light 
on  the  queiy:  Is  the  public-aid  population  a  group 
distinct  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  population  or 
indistinguishable  because  different  persons  move  in 
and  out  of  it ?  It  appears  that  some  public-aid  recip- 
ients, probably  a  majority  in  most  periods,  can  be 
distinguished  because  they  have  received  public  aid 
continuously  for  long  periods  of  time  or  because  they 
have  returned  from  time  to  time  to  public-aid  status. 
Another  group  of  recipients  at  most  times  consists  of  per- 
sons whose  need  for  such  assistance  is  temporary. 
After  ))eing  aided  for  a  short  period,  they  may  not 
return  to  a  public-aid  agency  for  a  very  long  time,  if  at 
all.  During  periods  of  depression  more  people  are  rep- 
resented by  the  latter  category  than  during  ordinary 
periods,  when  such  persons  are  relatively  few. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    PUBLIC-AID     POPULATION 


As  important  as  the  size  and  location  of  the  group 
benefiting  from  public-aid  measures  are  various  eco- 
nomic and  social  characteristics  of  the  families  and 
individuals  in  the  group. 

Economic  Status 

Two  questions  regarding  the  economic  status  of  the 
persons  and  households  who  benefited  from  public  aid 
in  1930-40  are  of  particular  significance  at  this  point. 
How  many  received  aid  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
need  ?  And  how  many  had  resources  and  income  other 
than  that  which  was  publicly  provided  ? 

Income  Deficiency  of  Public-Aid  Recipients 

As  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  preceding  sections, 
most  public-aid  programs  operating  in  1930-40,  outside 
the  social  insurances,  the  loan  program  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and,  at  various  times,  the 
emergency  construction  projects  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, were  limited  to  persons  who  could  establish  their 
need  by  passing  a  "means  test"  to  detennine  that  their 
income  and  assets  were  less  than  the  amount  required 
for  maintenance.  The  means  test  might  also  determine 
the  amount  of  this  need,  the  budgetary  deficiency  of 
the  individual  or  household. 

Within  the  category  of  means-test  programs  consid- 
ered in  this  report,  there  was  considerable  variation  in 
the  use  of  the  test.  Some  of  the  programs  operated 
on  the  means-test  principle  but  adopted  a  less  exacting 
criterion  of  need  than,  for  example,  that  for  eligibility 
for  general  relief  in  many  areas.     In  these  programs  a 


general  income  test  might  replace  a  means  test  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Among  the  latter  group  should  be  mentioned  spe- 
cially the  youth  programs.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter 
III  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  youth  employed 
by  the  CCC  and  NYA  came  from  families  not  receiving 
public  aid.  However,  in  the  CCC,  priority  in  selec- 
tion was  given  to  boys  whose  families  were  on  relief 
or  were  eligible  for  it.  After  1937  every  boy  who  was 
a  member  of  a  family  group  had  to  come  from  a  family 
"below  a  normal  or  adequate  standard  of  living  in  his 
home  community."  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  the 
youth  employed  in  these  years  were  from  families  who 
were  actually  receiving  public  aid  or  were  eligible  for 
it.  Hence,  practically  speaking,  the  CCC  was  a  means- 
test  program  from  its  beginning.  To  a  lesser  degree 
this  was  true  of  the  NYA  out-of -school  work  program ; 
in  1939-40  in  some  States  the  NYA  certified  its  own 
youth  workers,  wlio  were  thus  not  required  to  undergo 
tlie  type  of  means  test  which  local  relief  agencies  might 
be  expected  to  apply.  In  the  NYA  student  work  pro- 
gram, the  participating  educational  institutions  were 
responsible  for  certifying  that  youth  were  in  need  of 
assistance  to  continue  their  education,  but  no  detailed 
investigation  was  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  individuals  aided  by 
means-test  programs  were  in  practice  not  subject  to 
such  a  test.  By  administrative  order,  tlie  WPA  was 
pennitted  to  exempt  up  to  5  percent  of  its  working 
force  from  the  test.  These  exemptions  were  made  to 
allow  for  the  employment  of  workers  with  special 
skills  and  supervisory  abilities  necessary  for  the  prose- 
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eutioii  of  projects.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  however, 
that  all  of  these  workers  were  not  in  need,  since  most 
of  them  undoubtedly  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
hiring. 

Despite  the  variations  among  and  within  programs 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  means 
test,  in  June  1940,  about  82  percent  of  the  recipients  of 
public  aid  (exclusive  of  the  FSA  loans)  were  assisted 
by  programs  requiring  such  a  test.'* 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  all  beneficiaries 
of  other  programs  would  have  been  unable  to  pass 
such  a  test.  The  beneficiaries  of  social-insurance  sys- 
tems did  indeed  receive  aid  as  a  matter  of  right.  Pre- 
sumably they  represented  a  group  quite  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  public-aid  population.  But  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  group  shows  that  many  of  its  mem- 
bers could  weU  have  passed  a  means  test  and  did 
indeed  at  one  time  or  another  receive  aid  from  means- 
test  programs. 

Over  four-fiftlis  of  all  social-insurance  beneficiaries 
during  June  1940,  not  including  workmen's  compen- 
sation, were  unemployed  workers  who  received  benefits 
under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws.^"  The 
lack  of  information  about  unemployment  compensa- 
tion recipients  makes  it  difiicult  to  analj'ze  the  main 
characteristics  of  this  group.  However,  from  the 
known  requirements  of  previous  earnings  and  other 
elements  of  the  benefit  formulas  in  State  laws,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
ficiaries as  a  whole  were  not  destitute.^" 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  evidence  that  at  least 
some  of  the  beneficiaries  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion belonged  to  the  lowest  income  groups.  Some  of 
them  were  forced  to  apply  for  general  relief  after 
exhaustion  of  their  benefit  rights.*^  Even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  some  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  for  relief  immediately  after  they  lost  their  jobs, 


"^  This  percentage  includes  recipients  of  surplus  commodities  only, 
who  are  not  listed  in  appendix  11.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  beneficiaries 
of  workmen's  compensation  are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  chapter. 

"  See  appendix  11. 

**  The  claim  forms  In  unemployment  compensation  contain  no  infor- 
mation about  age,  sex,  color,  or  other  personal  characteristics  of  claim- 
ants. The  State  agencies  are  required,  however,  to  submit  periodical 
reports  to  the  Social  Security  Board  on  the  operation  of  the  programs, 
among  which  are  statistical  reports  dealing  with  benefit  activities. 
Some  information  njay  be  obtained  Indirectly  from  these  reports  which 
throws  light  on  certain  characteristics  of  beneficiaries,  such  as  data  on 
type  and  size  of  benefit  payments,  duration,  and  distribution  of  benefit 
payments  by  industries.  Data  on  the  size  and  duration  of  benefit  pay- 
ments are  examined  in  Chapter  VII  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
adequacy  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits.  Furthermore,  a  few 
States  (notably  California  and  Kansas)  have  conducted  special  studies 
of  characteristics  of  benefit  claimants. 

"  About  9  percent  of  the  workers  in  Pennsylvania  whose  unemploy- 
ment benefits  were  exhausted  In  June  1940  were  accepted  for  general 
relief  during  that  month.  (Calculated  from  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
III  (August  1940),  21,  table  2,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Pennsylvania 
Puhlic  Assistance  Statistics  (June  1940),  9.  table  2. 


pending  receipt  of  their  first  week's  unemployment 
compensation  benefit.  Moreover,  some  found  their 
benefits  under  unemployment  insurance  so  inadequate 
that  they  were  forced  to  apply  for  general  relief  even 
while  receiving  unemployment  compensation.*^  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  earnings 
from  covered  employment,  which  were  reflected  in  the 
benefits  received  by  these  workers,  were  the  principal 
form  of  income  upon  which  they  usually  depended. 

The  group  receiving  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  was  still  very  small  in  June  1940,  and  very 
few  facts  'are  known  about  their  economic  status. 
Wliile,  like  unemployment  insurance  beneficiaries,  they 
may  be  presumed  to  have  had  higher  incomes  than 
beneficiaries  of  the  means-test  programs,  the  wage  rec- 
ords of  workers  contributing  to  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system  indicate  that  some  of  these 
workers  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  low-income 
group.*'  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fourth  of  all 
workers  with  insured  status  at  the  end  of  1939  had  an 
average  wage  from  covered  employment  of  less  than 
$50  per  month." 

However,  this  evidence  cannot  be  interpreted  to  indi- 
cate that  the  workers  covered  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  normally  received  these  relatively  low 
wages,  because  in  many  instances  they  may  have  had 
earnings  from  noncovered  employment,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  known.  Indeed,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
those  workers  who  qualify  for  old-age  benefits  have 
normally  had  rather  regular  employment,  in  view  of 
the  earnings  requirement  to  be  met  for  benefit  eligi- 
bility.*' 

Private  Income  of  Public-Aid  Families 

Fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  means  test  does  not 
necessarily  imply  complete  dependence  on  public  aid. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  public-aid  families  in 
1930-40  obtained  at  least  part  of  their  income  through 
their  own  efforts  and  received  public  aid  as  a  supple- 
ment to  other  resources.*"     Income  other  than  that 


"  A  study  made  in  the  Detroit  area  for  the  period  of  July-December 
1937  found  that  over  30  percent  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
beneficiaries  were  obliged  to  obtain  public  assistance.  (See  Creamer, 
Daniel  and  Wellman,  Arthur  C,  "Adequacy  of  Unemployment  Benefits  in 
the  Detroit  Area  During  the  1938  Recession,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
III  (November  1940),  8,  table  5.) 

"  The  average  taxable  wage  per  worker  covered  by  old-age  insurance 
during  1937  was  $890.  Workers  earning  less  than  $500  in  that  year 
constituted  39  percent  of  all  the  workers,  while  those  earning  less  than 
$1,000  represented  63  percent  of  the  workers.  (Wasserman,  Max  J.,  and 
Arnold,  John  R.,  "Old-Age  Insurance  :  Covered  Workers  and  Average  and 
Median  Taxable  Wages  in  1937,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  II  (April 
1939),  3-8.) 

"  See  ch.  VII. 

■"For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  ch.  VIII. 

"  Data  in  this  and  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter  do  not  Include 
tlie  social  insurances  unless  so  specified  because  of  the  above-mentioned 
lack  of  direct  information  on  the  extent  ot  private  resources  and  other 
characteristics  of  beneficiaries. 


Security^  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 

from'  public  aid  was  derived  in  the  main  from  private 
employment  and  to  some  extent  from  contributions  of 
friends  and  relatives.^" 

Full  dependence  on  public  aid  appears  to  have  been 
much  less  prevalent  among  rural  than  among  urban  re- 
lief families.  A  survey  of  rural  relief  cases  in  138  repre- 
sentative counties  conducted  as  of  October  1935  found 
that  29  percent  of  the  44,000  cases  included  farmers 
or  other  persons  employed  on  their  own  account,  while 
an  additional  12  percent  had  at  least  one  member  em- 
ployed for  wages  for  1  week  or  more  during  the  month. 
However,  even  when  employment  was  nearly  full-time, 
it  was  insufScient  to  meet  budgetary  needs  and  required 
supplementation  by  public  aid.'*'  That  the  proportion 
of  rural  households  which  had  some  income  in  addition 
to  relief  was  quite  high  in  some  counties  is  indicated 
by  a  study  of  a  rural  county  in  Wisconsin  during  Sep- 
tember 1936  *^  in  which  it  was  found  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  relief  cases  had  some  private  income 
resulting  from  their  own  efforts.  A  study  of  general- 
relief  households  in  Missouri  for  October  1938  indi- 
cates that,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  the 
degi'ee  of  dependence  upon  socially  provided  income  ( in- 
cluding general  relief,  commodities,  and  other  public  as- 
sistance) varied  directly  with  the  size  of  community  -^^ 

Public  aid  as  percent 

of  total  income  of 

relief  families 

In  the  State  as  a  whole 55.  5 

In  communities  of: 

100,000  and  over 66.0 

30,000-99,909 59.  9 

2,500-29,999 49.  7 

50-2,499 48.  5 

Less  than  50: 

Farm 44.  0 

Nonfarm 49. 1 

The  proportion  of  families  entirely  dependent  on  pub- 
lic aid  differed  from  program  to  program  largely  because 
of  differences  in  the  types  of  families  eligible.  A 
study  of  a  sample  of  475  workers  employed  on  WPA 
projects  in  Philadelphia  during  May  1938  indicated 
that  34  percent  of  their  families  had  other  forms  of 
income,  while  66  percent  depended  entirely  upon  WPA 
income.  Eleven  of  the  34  percent  with  other  income 
had  private  employment,  and  23  percent  received  their 
income  from  other  sources  such  as  self-emi^loyment, 


■"  A  study  of  165,000  urban  relief  households  in  Jlay  1934  showed  that 
18  percent  of  the  families  had  one  or  more  members  receiving  nonrellef 
earnings  during  the  month  covered.  (Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  and  Wood, 
Katherine  D..  Urban  Workers  on  Relief,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  IV,  Washington,  1936, 
pt.  1,  p.  61,  t.ible  31.)      See  also  ch.  VII. 

"  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief,  pp.  104-05. 

*■  Wisconsin  Public  Welfare  Department,  Public  Assistance  in  a  Wis- 
consin County  During  September  19S6,  Madison.  1937.  pp.  22-23. 

"  Derived  from  State  Social  Security  Commission  of  Missouri,  Index  of 
Public  Assistance  in  Missouri,  II  (March  1939),  91,  table  35. 


Ill 

rooming  houses,  and  contributions  of  relatives."'  Of 
all  persons  accepted  in  the  United  States  for  old-age 
assistance  during  the  years  1937-39,  73  percent  had  no 
other  source  of  income,  and  27  percent  had  other  re- 
sources, of  which  contributions  from  relatives  and 
friends  were  the  most  important.  Of  all  persons  ac- 
cepted for  aid  to  the  blind  during  1937-39,  about  76 
percent  depended  entirely  upon  public  aid,  and  about 
24  percent  had  other  income. '^^ 

"Wliile  need  increased  with  the  size  of  the  family, 
a  direct  relationship  apjjears  to  have  existed  between 
the  size  of  the  family  and  its  opportunities  for  receiv- 
ing outside  income  while  on  relief,  since  larger  families 
generally  contain  more  employable  members.  A  study 
of  general-relief  families  in  Pennsylvania  for  May 
1940  indicates  a  significant  relationship  between  size 
of  family  and  the  proportion  of  total  income  derived 
from  nonrelief  sources.  Families  containing  one  to 
four  members  derived  from  14  to  20  percent  of  their 
total  income  from  other  than  relief  sources;  families 
with  five  or  six  members  received  26  percent  and  35 
percent  respectively ;  while  families  with  seven  or  more 
members  obtained  42  percent  or  more  of  their  income 
from  nonrelief  sources.^^  A  study  of  employable  cases 
receiving  general  relief  in  13  cities  in  May  1935  indi- 
cates that  only  5  percent  of  one-person  cases  had 
some  outside  earnings,  as  contrasted  with  16  percent 
of  four-person  families  and  with  28  percent  of  families 
containing  eight  or  more  members." 

The  extent  to  which  relief  cases  were  dependent 
upon  their  relief  income  in  comparison  with  other 
sources  of  income  is  also  revealed  by  this  study. 
Relief  supplied  more  than  half  the  income  for  about 
60  percent  of  the  cases  which  had  nonrelief  earnings." 
Whereas  5  percent  of  the  cases  with  other  income  de- 
rived more  than  90  percent  of  their  total  income  dur- 
ing May  1935  from  relief  agencies,  7  percent  of  the 
cases  with  other  income  received  less  than  10  percent 
of  all  income  from  such  sources. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  efforts  towards  self-support 
on  the  part  of  public-aid  families  are,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances at  least,  partially  successful  and  those  efforts 
go  on  simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  public-aid.  All 
data,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  income  de- 
rived from  nonrelief  sources  is  irregular  and  usuallv 


^  Schwartz,  Saya  S.,  Current  Family  Income  of  WPA  Workers,  Phila- 
delphia County  Board,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  1938. 

"  Social  Data  on  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance  Accepted  in  1937-I9SS 
and  Social  Data  on  Recipients  •  ♦  •  Accepted  in  19Si-19S9,  pts.  1 
and  3,  p.  12,  table  12. 

"Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  141, 
table  G-26. 

"  Baird,  Enid  and  Brlnton,  Hugh  P.,  Average  General  Relief  Benefttt, 
1933-1938,  Worlis  Progress  Administration,  Divisions  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Washington,  1940,  p.  52,  table  22. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  53,  table  23. 
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insignificant  for  a  majority  of  such  families  and  that 
public  aid  is  the  major  source  of  income. 

Size  and  Composition  of  Households 

As  the  preceding  section  has  made  clear,  the  size 
of  a  family  and  the  number  of  its  employable  mem- 
bers have  definite  effects  upon  its  economic  status  and 
hence  upon  its  need  for  public  aid.- 

Size 

Among  the  households  benefiting  from  public  aid 
in  1930-40,  there  were  higher  proportions  of  both 
large  families  and  single-person  households  than  in 
the  population  as  a  whole.  As  just  pointed  out,  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  larger  the  family  the 
greater  the  need,  even  though  more  members  are  em- 
ployable. On  the  other  hand,  single  persons  without 
support  from  relatives  and  entirely  dependent  on  their 
own  efforts  for  support  are  more  apt  to  need  aid  than 
persons  in  families  which  pool  their  resources. 

In  October  1933,  over  two-fifths  (41  percent)  of  all 
families  receiving  unemi^loyment  relief  (exclusive  of 
single-person  households)  had  five  or  more  members, 
whereas  such  families  comprised  only  a  third  (33  per- 
cent) of  those  in  the  general  population  in  1930.°* 
Large  families  were  common  among  those  receiving 
FSA  loans,  the  average  loan  household  in  1938  con- 
sisting of  5.1  persons.^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  WPA 
program  showed  a  distribution  of  families  by  size  that 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  general  population. 
A  survey  of  workers  employed  on  "WPA  projects  in 
February  1939  indicated  that  33.5  percent  came  from 
families  containing  5  or  more  persons.^*  For  the  most 
part,  the  special  programs  for  the  aged  and  the  blind 
assisted  small  households. 

While  only  7.9  pei-cent  of  the  households  in  the  gen- 
eral population  in  1930  were  one-person  households, 
such  families  represented  13.1  percent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  cases  in  1933."'  A  study  of  the  urban 
population  on  relief  in  May  1931  found  that  the  pro- 
portion of  single-person  households  in  the  urban  relief 
population  (17.5  percent)  was  over  twice  their  pro- 
portion in  the  total  urban  population  (8  percent). "'' 
Single-person  households  were  also  disproportionately 


"Adapted  from  Federal  Emersency  Relief  .\dininistrntion.  Vnemploy- 
ment  Relief  Census,  October  19SS,  Report  No.  1,  Washington.  1934,  p.  11, 
tob'e  F:  and  Fifteenth  Crnsus  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population.  VI, 
W,iRliinslon,  1933,  p.  7,  table  4, 

"  Information  supplied  by  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Re- 
babilitation  Division.  Farm  Security  .Administration, 

'^Report  on  Prouress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  J9.W,  p.  103,  tabic 
40, 

"Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Unemploijment  Relief 
Census,  October  19SS,  Report  No.  2,  Washington,  1934,  p.  16,  table  E  ; 
and  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population,  VI,  Wash- 
ington. 1!):)3,  p.  7.  table  4, 

•»  Palmer  and  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  8;  and  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States:  /.i.?0,  Population,  VI,  p.  14,  table  20. 


represented  on  rural  relief  rolls.  Of  all  rural  cases 
receiving  relief  in  June  1935,  9.9  percent  were  one- 
person  households,  while  7.7  percent  of  all  rural  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  in  1930  consisted  of  persons 
living  alone."' 

A  trend  toward  a  further  overrepresentation  of  single- 
])erson  households  in  the  public-aid  population  was 
evident  in  1940.  It  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  sur- 
veys in  several  States  that,  during  the  first  half  of' 
that  year,  ajjproximately  32  percent  of  the  cases  on 
general-relief  rolls  were  single-person  cases,  as  com- 
pared with  13.1  percent  of  single-person  households  in 
the  relief  population  in  1933."-  Single  persons  usually 
had  to  be  cared  for  by  general  relief  because  workers 
with  families  were  given  preference  in  assignment  to 
WPA  projects,  and  single-person  cases  comprised  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  WPA  workers  than  of  the 
recipients  of  general  relief.  (In  spite  of  these  limita- 
tions,-11  percent  of  the  workers  employed  by  the  AVPA 
in  February  1939  were  single-person  cases.®^)  The  pro- 
portion of  unattached  individuals  on  the  youth  programs 
was  relatively  small,  since  the  age  of  the  youth  em- 
ployed made  it  likely  that  most  of  them  lived  with  their 
families.*'* 

Proportion  of  "Normal"  Families 

The  size  of  a  family  is  not  the  only  factor  affecting 
its  need  for  public  aid.  If  a  family  does  not  consist 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children, 
the  likelihood  of  dependency  on  public  aid,  whether 
in  the  form  of  cash  payments  or  services,  may  well 
be  greater  than  if  it  were  "normal"  in  structure,  i.  e., 
containing  both  husband  and  wife. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  public-aid  population  con- 
tained a  smaller  proportion  of  "normal"  families  than 
the  general  population.  The  unemployment  relief 
census  of  October  1933  found  that  70  percent  of  all 
unemploj'ment  relief  cases  were  "normal"  families,  as 
compared  with  79  percent  of  all  households  in  the 
general  population  in  1930."^     Available  data  indicate 


"Zimmerman,  Carle  C.  and  Whetten,  Nathan  L.,  Rural  Families  on 
Relief,  Works  Progress  -Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Research  Monograph  XVII,  Washinston,  1938.  p.  36 ;  and  Fifteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population,  VI.  pp.  14-15.  table  20. 

'^Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  103, 
table  G— 13.  The  proportion  of  single-person  cases  in  the  general-relief 
load  had  increased  from  11.5  percent  of  the  total  in  July  1933  to  34.4 
percent  in  June  1937.  Thereafter  the  proportion  decreased  to  27  percent 
in  February  1938  but  rose  again  to  29  percent  in  June  1938.  (Baird 
and  Brinton.  op.  cit.,  p.  35.) 

''Report  on  Progress  of  the  II'P.I  Program,  June  flO.  19S9,  p.  102. 

"  From  3.2  to  4.6  percent  of  the  CCC  Junior  enrollees  during  each  en- 
rollment period  between  January  1,  1938,  and  April  1,  1940,  were 
reported  as  not  sending  allotments  home,  (Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Quarterly  Selection  Reports  covering  the  periods.) 

*^  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Uneniplot/ment  Relief 
Census,  October  1933,  Report  No.  3,  Washington,  1935,  p.  6  :  and  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Types  of  Families  in  the  United  States,  press  release, 
Washington,  August  5.  1935,  p.  1. 


Security,  ^\'ork\  and  Relief  Policies 

that  this  underrepresentation  of  "noniuil"  families  in 
the  public-aid  population  continued  throughout  the 
decade,  varying  from  program  to  program.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  that  only  two-fifths  of  the 
general-relief  cases  in  1940  were  "normal"  families; 
about  one-fifth  of  the  unemployable  cases  were  "nor- 
mal'' families,  as  compared  to  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  employable  cases.  No  data  are  available 
concerning  the  family  type  of  WPA  workers.  The 
aid-to-dependent-children  program,  of  course,  had  a 
low  percentage  of  "normal"  families,  only  15.6  percent 
of  those  accepted  for  aid  during  the  fiscal  year  1939 
containing  both  husband  and  wife.""  Tlie  exception  to 
the  general  rule  was  the  rural-rehabilitation  program. 
Among  all  farm-operator  households  on  the  program 
in  June  1935,  90  percent  contained  both  husband  and 
wife."' 

Number  of  Workers  Per  Family 

Perhaps  even  more  important  as  a  determinant  of 
need  for  public  aid  than  the  size  of  the  family  or  its 
general  structure  is  the  number  of  workers  per  family. 
This  is  readily  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
family  is  an  economic  as  well  as  a  social  unit.  Its 
economic  opportunities  are  frequently  determined  by 
the  number  of  workers  it  contains,  since  the  chance 
that  some  member  of  the  family  will  obtain  a  job  is 
increased  with  the  number  available  for  work."* 

A  relatively  large  proportion  of  families  needing  aid 
were  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  a  single  worker.  For 
example,  a  study  of  the  families  receiving  aid  from  the 
Federal  work  programs  in  Pennsylvania  in  May  1936 
found  that  one-half  of  all  families  containing  from  one 
to  six  persons  had  only  one  worker."" 

There  are  definite  indications  that  in  1937  public- 
aid  families  with  at  least  one  employable  member  had 
fewer  workers  per  family  than  unemployed  families 
not  receiving  public  aid.  The  Unemployment  Census 
of  1937  revealed  that  almost  three-fifths  (57  percent) 
of  the  "emergency  workers"  were  the  sole  wage  earners 
in  their  families.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  following 
tabulation  shows,  of  the  unemployed  workers  not  in 
receipt  of  public  aid,  less  than  two-fifths  were  the  sole 
workers  in  their  families:'" 
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^  Social  Data  on  Recipients     '      * 
p.  14,  table  11. 

"  Asch,  Berta,  and  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Farmers  on  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion, Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Re- 
search Monograph  VIII,  Washington,  1937,  p.  11?. 

"*  For  Indication  of  relationship  between  size  of  family  and  amount  of 
iionrelief  income,  see  tlie  section  on  private  Income  above. 

*"  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  The  Re- 
lief Population  of  Pennsylvania,  1936,  p.  77,  table  66. 

■"  Computed  from  Census  of  Partial  Employment.  Unemployment,  and 
Occupations  :  1937,  United  States  Summary,  Washington,  1938,  p.  12, 
table  9.     Based  on  registrations  of  6,688,515  persons  who  reported  the 


Percent 

Numlicr  of  worlcers  in  family 

Totally  un- 
employed 

Emergency 
workers 

1 

38.0 
32.4 
16.9 
12.7 

66.  a 

24.0 

11.7 

7.8 

2 

3 

4  or  more    .. _  -  

Physical  Characteristics  of  Individuals 

The  physical  characteristics  of  individuals  who  bene- 
fited by  public  aid  in  1930-40  which  are  pertinent  to 
this  .study  are  age,  race,  sex,  and  health. 

Age 

Of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  in  the  public- 
aid  population,  perhaps  none  is  of  greater  importance 
than  age.  It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  persons  of 
working  age  that  largely  determines  the  dependent 
family's  opportunity  to  derive  income  from  private 
employment  in  the  future.  Even  if  a  family  contains  a 
worker,  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
dependent  ages  may  partially  explain  the  need  for  pub- 
lic aid.  Moreover,  the  age  of  the  worker  may  often 
determine  the  relief  family's  access  to  private  income, 
since  the  labor  market  is  selective  as  to  the  age  of  the 
workers  who  are  hired  or  laid  off. 

Concentration  in  the  youngest  and  oldest  groups.— 
An  examination  of  the  age  composition  of  persons  re- 
ceiving governmental  aid  reveals  a  disproportionate 
representation  of  individuals  in  the  age  groups  which 
ordinarily  are  less  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 
There  is  a  concentration  of  individuals  in  the  youmrest 
and  tlie  oldest  age  groups. 

In  the  unemployment  relief  census  of  October  1933 
it  was  found  tliat  about  42  percent  of  all  persons  in 
families  receiving  unemployment  relief  were  under  16 
years  of  age,  whereas  individuals  in  this  age  group  com- 
prised only  about  31  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
1930 :  ^1 


1930  population 

tjnemployment  relief  population,   Oct- 
oher  1933 


Age 


Under 

16 
years 


31.3 
41.6 


16-24 
years 


16.4 
15.6 


25-44 
years 


29.4 
24.9 


45-64 
years 


17.5 
14.1 


65  years 
and 
over 


5.4 
3.8 


number  of  workers  in  their  families.  "Emergency  workers''  as  used 
here  include  persons  employed  by  the  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  and  other  emer- 
gency work  programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"Federal    Emergency    Relief    Administration,    Dneiiiployment    Relief 
Census,  October  1933,  Report  No.  1,  p.  13,  table  G. 
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There  are  indications  that  overrepresentation  of 
children  has  continued  to  be  an  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  public-aid  population  in  subsequent  years. 
The  Social  Security  Board  estimates  that  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  persons  in  general-relief  households  during 
1940  were  under  16  years  of  age."-  The  development  of 
the  aid-to-dependent-children  program  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  after  1936  no  doubt  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  aid  to  new  groups  of  children. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  aged,  too,  comprised  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  public-aid  population  in  1940 
than  they  did  of  the  general  population ;  namely,  7  per- 
cent." While  the  total  number  of  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  over  in  all  public-aid  households  cannot  be  as- 
certained, it  is  known  that  those  cases  receiving  payments 
under  the  programs  in  which  the  establishment  of  old 
age  was  a  condition  of  eligibility  (old-age  assistance, 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system)  accounted  for  31  percent  of  the  total  of 
6.9  million  public-aid  households  or  cases  in  June  1940."* 
Tlie  proportion  which  aged  persons  formed  of  the  total 
number  of  individuals  receiving  public  aid  in  this  month 
would  probably  be  somewhat  lower  because  of  the  fact 
that  old-age  assistance  cases  are  usually  individuals, 
rather  than  families.^^  On  the  other  hand,  general- 
relief  and  WPA  cases  are  usually  families.^"  As  against 
this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  in  some  families  receiving 
public  aid,  there  were  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over 
who  were  not  receiving  benefits  from  old-age  assistance 
and  the  social  insurances  but  were  dependent  upon  some 
other  type  of  aid  which  the  family  was  receiving.''    On 


'"Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  118, 
table  G-15.  Full  information  on  the  age  distribution  of  persons  in  the 
households  aided  by  the  WPA  program  is  not  available. 

'"  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  19i0,  Preliminary  Release, 
Series  P-5.  No.  1,  January  30,  1941,  p.  4,  table  3. 

'*  Of  the  6.893.000  households  receiving  public  aid  during  this  month, 
1,967.000  were  old-age  assistance  recipients.  Of  the  97,000  beneficiaries 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  about  63.000  were  65  and  over,  while 
it  is  estimated  that  113,000  of  the  144,000  beneficiaries  under  railroad 
retirement  legislation  were  In  this  age  group.  (Appendix  9,  below ;  and 
Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  June  SO,  19i0,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  151,  156,  163.)  It  is  not 
known  how  many  other  persons  in  the  families  of  such  beneficiaries 
might  be  65  and  over. 

"  Old-age  assistance  grants  accounted  for  almost  2,000,000  of  the 
6.893.000  public-aid  cases  during  this  month,  whereas  the  1,355,000 
general-relief  cases  accounted  for  about  4,200,000  persons  and  the  house- 
holds of  the  1,734,000  WPA  worliers  included  about  6,460,000  persons. 

78  "The  average  general-relief  case  has  about  three  persons  as  compared 
to  an  average  of  nearly  four  (3.7G)  persons  in  families  of  certified  WPA 
workers."  (Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19^0, 
pp.  93-94. ) 

"For  example,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  estimated  that  about  4 
percent  of  the  persons  in  general-relief  households  were  65  years  of  age 
and  over.  (Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance, 
p.  79.  See  ch.  Ill,  p.  28,  fn.  17,  above.)  This  would  mean  that  of  the 
estimated  4,200,000  persons  in  general-relief  households  in  June  1940, 
about  168.000  would  be  in  this  age  group.  The  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  1.3  percent  of  WPA  employees  in  February  1940 
were  65  and  over.  On  the  basis  of  earlier  data,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  about  34  percent  of  the  72,000  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  were 
in  this  age  group.  (Social  Data  on  Recipients  •  •  •  Accepted  in 
10S1-19SS,  pt.  3,  p.  24,  table  20  ;  and  Social  Data  on  Recipients     •      •      • 


balance,  however,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  percentage  of 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  public-aid  popu- 
lation must  have  been  much  higher  than  their  proportion 
in  the  general  population. 

Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  all  persons  in  this 
age  group  receiving  public  aid  (other  than  the  social 
insurances)  again  indicates  the  high  degree  of  depend- 
ency on  publicly  provided  income  resulting  from  old 
age.  At  least  one-fourth  (24  percent)  of  the  total 
population  aged  65  and  over  was  estimated  to  be  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  in  January  1940 ;  in  addition 
the  Social  Security  Board  estimates  that  between  6  and 
7  percent  received  care  from  other  public  or  private 
social  programs,  including  general  relief,  work  pro- 
grams, public  and  private  homes  for  the  aged,  private 
relief  agencies,  and  aid  to  the  blind." 

Analysis  of  the  age  distribution  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation receiving  aid  reveals  a  predominance  of  work- 
ers in  the  economically  disadvantaged  age  group  over 
44  years  and  the  group  under  25  years  which,  during 
the  thirties,  was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  experience.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
June  1940  about  60  percent  of  all  the  workers  in  the 
aided  households  were  either  under  25  years  of  age 
or  over  44 ;  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  labor  force 
as  a  whole  was  40  percent.  In  addition  to  all  of  the 
youth  employed  on  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  out-of -school 
work  program,  it  is  estimated  that  about  25  percent  of 
emploj'able  persons  receiving  general  relief  and  about  13 
percent  of  WPA  workers  on  rolls  in  June  1940  were 
under  25  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  workers  in 
the  age  group  45-64  years  comprised  over  one-third  of 
the  employable  persons  on  general  relief  and  of  work- 
ers on  WPA  rolls.'' 

In  comparison,  a  study  of  FSA  loan  client  families 
in  13  scattered  States,  showed  that  these  families  con- 
tained relatively  many  children  but  relatively  few  aged 
members.  In  1940,  31.9  percent  of  all  rural  persons 
were  under  16  years  of  age,  while  41.6  percent  of  the 
members  of  standard  loan  families  fell  into  this  age 
group.  In  contrast  5.4  percent  of  all  rural  persons  in 
1940  were  65  yeare  of  age  and  over,  but  only  1.7  percent 


Accepted  in  19S8-19S9,  pt.  3,  p.  24,  table  20.)  No  estimates  have  been 
made  of  persons  65  and  over  who  were  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  railroad  insurance  benefits,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
was  extremely  small. 

™  Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  11. 

7»  Public-aid  estimates  were  obtained  by  combining  estimated  age  dis- 
tributions of  employable  persons  on  general  relief  and  of  WPA  workers 
with  the  youth  employed  on  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  out-of-school  work 
program.  The  distribution  for  the  general-relief  group  was  estimated  by 
the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Social  Security  Board.  The 
age  of  WPA  workers  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  unpublished  data  fur- 
nished by  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  The  estimates  referred  to 
in  the  text  do  not  take  into  account  FSA  grant  and  loan  clients  and 
recipients  of  the  three  special  assistances.  Age  distribution  of  the  total 
labor  force  was  calculated  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1940,  Preliminary  Release,  Series  P— 1,  No.  3. 
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of  the  members  of  standard  loan  families  in  1940  were 
in  this  age  group.*"  These  data  reflect  the  tendency  to 
select  families  with  heads  in  the  more  productive  age 
groups  as  the  recipients  of  rural-rehabilitation  loans. 

Fact07-s  affecting  age  distribution. — As  with  most 
other  characteristics  of  the  recipients  of  public  aid, 
the  proportions  in  each  age  group  fluctuate  with 
changing  economic  conditions.  In  general,  during 
periods  of  increasing  unemployment  and  a  rising 
volume  of  need,  the  age  distribution  of  workers  aided 
tends  to  become  increasingly  representative  of  the  total 
labor  supply.  Hence,  a  much  larger  representation  of 
aged  heads  of  families  may  be  expected  at  times  when 
the  total  load  is  relatively  low  than  at  times  when  it 
is  comparatively  high.  This  is  illustrated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  WPA 
load  from  June  1936  to  November  1937,  a  period  mainly 
characterized  by  improved  business  conditions.  During 
this  17-month  period  the  median  age  of  WPA  workers 
increased  from  40.3  to  42.4  years.  (See  Table  6.)  The 
increase  in  the  median  age  of  workers  during  this  period 
was  affected  by  the  greater  rate  of  separations  from  the 
program  of  younger,  as  compared  with  older,  workers 
as  a  result  of  increasing  demand  for  workers  in  private 
industry.*^ 


Table  6.- 


-Distrihution  of   WPA  workers  by  age  groups,    for 
selected  months,  1936-40 


Percent  of  workers  in— 

Age  of  workers 

June' 
1936 

No- 

vember^ 

1937 

Feb- 
ruary! 
1939 

No- 

vemberJ 

1939 

Feb- 
ruary' 
1940 

No- 
vember* 
1940 

All  ages.- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Under25  years 

11.3 
23.7 
25.8 
22.2 
13.4 
3.6 

9.1 
22.3 
25.3 
24.3 
16  1 

2.9 

12.6 
26.6 
23.9 
21.1 
14.2 
1.6 

14.2 
27.5 
23.5 
20.3 
13.1 
1.4 

13.2 
26.9 
23.9 
20.9 
13.8 
1.3 

8  8 

35-44  years 

23  7 

65-64  years 

17.9 

65  years  and  over 

2  8 

Median  age.. 

40.3 

42.4 

39.4 

sas 

39.0 

43  1 

'  Nassimbene,  E.,  Age  of  WPA  Workers  November  1937,  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, Division  of  Social  Research,  Washington,  1938,  p.  3,  table  2. 

>  Work  Projects  Administration,  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June 
SO,  I9S9,  Washington,  1939,  p.  102;  and  unpublished  information  supplied  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration. 

'  Unpubhshed  estimates  of  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. 

'  Information  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration, 
based  on  a  special  survey  covering  a  national  sample  of  over  18,000  WPA  workers  in 
November  1940. 


■"Calculated  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  19i0,  Pre- 
liminary Release,  Series  P-5,  No.  9,  May  9,  1941.  tables  2  and  5 ;  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Preliminary  releases  on  study  of  FSA  standard  loan  clients,  Washington, 
1940. 

"^  Several  studies  have  indicated  that  the  younger  WPA  workers  And 
private  employment  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  older  workers.  See  Works 
Progress  -\dminlstration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Survey  of  Workers 
Separated  from  WPA  Employment  in  Eight  Areas  During  the  Second 
Quarter  of  I9S6.  Research  Bulletin  Series  IV,  No.  3,  Washington,  1937, 
p.  12  ;  and  Roberts,  Verl  E.,  Survey  of  Workers  Separated  from  Employ- 
ment in  Nine  Areas,  19)1,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Social  Research,  Special  Report,  Washington,  1938. 


A  comparison  of  the  age  distribution  of  WPA 
workers  in  November  1937  and  February  1939  indicates 
the  opposite  effect  of  increasing  unemployment  on  the 
age  composition  of  the  workers  receiving  aid.  During 
this  period  public-aid  rolls  expanded  rapidly,  and  in 
February  1939  the  WPA  load  was  near  its  peak.^-  The 
sharp  increase  in  unemployment  caused  relatively  more 
of  the  younger  workers  to  seek  public  aid,  and  the 
median  age  of  WPA  woi'kers  decreased  from  42.4  years 
in  November  1937  to  39.4  years  in  February  1939.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rising  volume  of  employment  dur- 
ing 1939  and  1940  and  especially  after  the  expansion 
of  the  defense  program  in  1940  caused  another  increase 
in  the  median  age  of  WPA  workers  to  43.1  years  in 
November  1940." 

Change  in  administrative  policies  is  another  factor 
that  may  directly  affect  the  age  distribution  of  the 
dependent  population.  In  this  connection  the  age  com- 
position of  WPA  workers  in  November  1939  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  as  data  for  that  month  reflect  the 
effects  of  the  initial  removals  from  projects  of  those 
no  longer  eligible  because  of  continuous  employment 
on  the  program  for  18  months  or  more.^* 

A  survey  of  workers  in  23  selected  cities  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  effects  of  this  administrative 
change.*^  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  median  age 
of  all  WPA  workers  decreased  0.9  years  from  Februai-y 
1939  to  November  1939,  although  a  higher  age  median 
might  have  been  expected  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  rolls.  This  lowering  in  the  median  age 
was  due  to  the  separation  of  many  workers  45  years 
or  older  during  July  and  August  1939.  Consequently, 
the  proportion  of  workers  45  years  of  age  and  over 
remaining  on  WPA  rolls  in  November  1939  was  34.8 
percent  of  the  total,  in  comparison  with  36.9  percent 
in  February  1939,  as  shown  in  table  7. 

The  18-months  provision  permitted  the  reassignment 
of  workers  who  had  been  removed  after  a  separation 
of  30  days.  By  February  1940  more  than  one-half 
(54.1  percent)  of  those  separated  in  July  and  August 


'2  In  February  1939  the  WPA  employed  about  2,900,000  workers  aa 
compared  with  1,500,000  in  November  1937  and  3,240,000  in  November 

1938.  The  data  for  February  1939  are  used,  since  this  is  the  month 
nearest  the  peak  of  WPA  employment  (November  1938)  for  which  age 
data  are  available.  (Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Sta- 
tistics, WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  July  19i0,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  S-4, 
table  1.) 

M  See  table  6. 

**  More  than  1,270,000  workers  were  separated  from  WPA  rolls  during 
July  and  August  1939.  About  62  percent  (or  783,000)  of  these  lepa- 
rations  were  due  to  the  18-months  rule,  representing  a  third  (33.2  per- 
cent) of  the  2,358,179  workers  employed  on  WPA  projects  as  of  July  B, 

1939.  (Calculated  from  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June 
30,  1940,  pp.  40^2.) 

•5  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Research.  Worktrt 
Dropped  from  WPA  in  Accordance  tctth  the  IS-Months  Provision  in  tht 
19S9  Relief  Act,  Washington,  1940. 
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1939  had  been  reassigJicd.*"  Since  their  median  age 
was  higher  tlian  that  of  all  WPA  workers,  an  increase 
of  one-lialf  year  in  the  median  age  occurred  between 
November  1939  and  February  1940. 

The  previous  section  on  size  and  composition  of 
households  indicated  that  aided  families  contained  pro- 
portionately fewer  workers  than  families  not  receiving 
aid.  The  data  on  age  tend  to  emphasize  this  point. 
Persons  in  dependent  age  groups  (under  16  years  and 
above  64  years)  were  very  much  overrepresented  in 
the  public-aid  population,  with  a  resultant  underrepre- 
sentation  of  persons  of  working  ages. 

Table  7. — Effect  of  separations  due  to  IS-months  rule  on  age 
distribution  of  WPA  project  workers 


Percent 

Age  of  workers 

Project 

workers, 

February 

1939  1 

Project 

workers, 

November 

1939" 

Project  workers 
separated  owing 
to  18-months 
ruling  during 
July  and  Au- 
gust 1939  J 

Aliases          

100.0 

10O.0 

100.0 

Under  25  years          

12.6 

60.5 

35.3 

1.6 

14.2 

51.0 

33.4 

1.4 

6.8 

25-44  years... 

45-64  years        

50.2 
40.7 

65  years  and  over 

2.3 

Median  ase              _      .  _  - 

39.4 

38.5 

41.8 

'  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Statistic!,  WPA  Statistical  Bullelin, 
J-ily  1939,  p.  55,  table  43. 
'  Computed  by  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration. 
'  Unpublished  data  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration. 

Race 

A  study  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  public-aid 
population  is  important  because  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic background  and  opportunities  for  employment 
differ  widely  for  the  sevei'al  racial  groups.  Since  no 
group  within  the  population  suffers  more  acutely  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  depression  than  the  Negro, 
and  since  relatively  few  Negroes  are  in  the  higher 
income  brackets,  it  might  reasonably  be  anticipated 
that  they  would  be  granted  aid  in  greater  proportions 
than  whites. 

The  largely  undifferentiated  programs  from  1933 
to  early  1935  gave  aid  to  a  higher  proportion  of  Negroes 
than  might  be  suggested  by  their  proportion  in  the  pop- 
ulation. Negroes  comprised  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  1930  but  18  percent  of  the  relief 
population  in  October  1933.*'  In  January  1935  about 
26  percent  of  all  Negroes  were  receiving  relief  as  com- 
pared to  only  16  percent  for  all  whites  and  other  races. 


This  larger  proportion  of  Negroes,  however,  was 
confined  to  urban  areas.  Forty  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  was  on  the  relief  rolls  in  urban  areas,  as 
compared  to  15  percent  for  white  and  other  races.  In 
rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  15  percent  of  all  Negroes 
and  17  percent  of  white  and  other  races  were  receiv- 
ing relief.**  In  the  15  cities  with  a  Negro  population 
of  more  than  50,000  in  1930,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
on  relief  in  October  1933  was  several  times  that  of 
the  whites.*"  This  condition  was  more  pronounced  in 
Northern  than  in  Southern  cities.""  The  relatively 
greater  number  of  Negroes  was  also  apparent  among 
workers  on  relief  in  March  1935  and  was  again  more 
noticeable  in  the  North."^  Rural  Negroes  were  under- 
represented  on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  Eastern  Cotton 
Area  in  February  1935,  but  they  were  greatly  over- 
represented  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area.  In  both  areas 
they  were  proportionately  overrepresented  in  the  small 
towns  of  2,500  to  5,000  population."- 

After  the  differentiation  of  programs  in  the  middle 
of  1935,  the  racial  distribution  in  the  whole  public-aid 
population  is  not  available;  it  can  only  be  deduced 
from  an  analysis  of  individual  programs.  Marked 
differences  appear  from  program  to  program  in  the 
representation  of  Negroes  among  pei'sons  aided. 

There  were  differences  in  the  proportions  of  Negroes 
aided  by  the  several  Federal  work  programs.  Negroes 
were  employed  on  WPA  projects  in  about  the  same 


"  Work  Trojects  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Effects  of  the 
ISMonths  Provision  (Section  16  (6))  of  the  19S9  Relief  Act,  Washing- 
ton, 1940. 

"  Dnemployment  Relief  Census,  October  19SS,  Report  No.  1.  p.  7  ;  and 
Fifteenth  Genius  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population,  II,  Washington, 
1933,  p.  34.  table  10. 


"  Smith,  Alfred  Edgar,  "The  Negro  and  Relief,"  in  Monthly  Report  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  March  1  Through  March 
SI,  19Se,  Washington,  1936,  p.  11,  table  B-3. 

^"  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  34.4  percent  of  aU  Negroes  were  on 
relief,  as  compared  with  8.2  percent  of  all  whites.  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland,  with  43  percent  of  all  Negroes  on  relief,  showed  the  highest 
proportion;  Richmond  and  Memphis,  with  11  percent,  showed  the  low- 
est. (Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Vndmploiiment  Relief 
Census,  October  1933,  Report  No.  1.  p.  8.) 

An  unpublished  study  made  by  Saya  S.  Schwartz  tor  the  Philadelphia 
County  Board  of  Assistance,  in  November  1940,  substantiates  the  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  publicly  aided  Negroes  in  urban  centers. 
Negroes  in  Philadelphia  represented  14  percent  of  the  total  population, 
while  46  percent  of  all  cases  and  nearly  50  percent  of  per.ions  receiving 
some  type  of  public  aid  were  Negroes.  Negroes  accounted  for  54  per- 
cent of  the  general-relief  rolls,  21  percent  of  the  old-age  assistance  rolls, 
23  percent  of  the  blind  pensioners,  and  63  percent  of  families  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

■"  In  May  1934,  "in  most  northern  cities  Negro  families  were  on  relief 
in  about  three  times  their  proportion  in  the  population  of  the  city  in 
1930,  while  in  most  southern  cities  their  proportion  was  twice  or  less 
than  twice  as  high."      (Palmer  and  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.) 

"  In  the  large  industrial  States  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  (Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania), Negroes  constituted  approximately  5  percent  of  the  gainful 
workers  in  1930  but  almost  14  percent  of  all  the  workers  on  relief  in 
those  States  in  March  1935.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  area  comprising 
15  Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Negroes  constituted 
approximately  the  same  proiwrtion  of  the  relief  workers  in  1935  as  of 
gainful  workers  in  1930.  (Hauser,  Philip  M.,  Workers  on  Relief  in  the 
United  States  in  March  1935,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division 
of  Social  Research,  Washington,  1938,  vol.  I,  pp.  4-5.) 

"  Mangus,  A.  R.,  The  Rural  Negro  on  Relief,  February  1935,  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and 
Finance.  Research  Bulletin  H-3.  Washington,   1935,  passim. 
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proportion  as  they  had  constituted  on  FERA  rolls.*' 
The  ratio  was  fairly  constant  in  spite  of  evidence  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  white  than  of  Negro  workers 
left  to  take  jobs  in  private  employment.^'  Negroes 
formed  about  the  same  proportion  of  youth  in  the  NYA 
and  CCC  as  in  the  population  (around  11  percent  in 
1940)."= 

There  are  no  comparable  data  concerning  racial  dis- 
tribution for  the  general-relief  program.  However, 
the  evidence*in  the  tabulation  below  indicates  a  high 
representation  of  Negroes  in  the  general-relief  load  of 
northern  and  western  States,  especially  in  large  urban 
centers : 


City 

Percent  ol  Nesroes  in- 

Total  pop- 
ulation, 
1940 

General- 
relief  cases, 
1937 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Midi 

8.4 
9.3 
13.0 
8.3 
13.4 
12.7 
19.4 

21.7 
31.8 

Philadelphia  Pa            -       - 

44  2 

Chicago.  Ill 

25.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

40  0 

Wilmington,  Del _ 

40.0 

47.1 

Sources:  The  estimated  percentages  of  Negro  population  in  1940  are  based  on  a 
preliminary  tabulation  of  a  5-percent  cross-section  of  the  1940  Census  returns.  Fur- 
thermore, the  percentages  given  in  the  table  refer  to  "nonwhite"  rather  than  Negro 
population  and  this  includes  Me-vicans  who  were  classified  with  "other  races"  in  the 
1930  Census  reports.  These  percentages  are  taken  from  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  I9i0,  Series  P-5,  No.  10,  May  10,  1941,  pp.  2, 5. 
Percentage  of  Negroes  of  all  general-relief  cases  obtained  from  an  unpublished  study 
by  Saya  S.  Schwartz  for  the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance. 

An  examination  of  the  data  for  the  recipients  on 
the  special-assistance  programs  indicates  that  in  each 
of  them  there  was  a  predominance  of  Negroes  as  com- 
pared to  their  proportion  in  the  total  population  which 
fell  within  the  potentially  eligible  group.  Of  the 
persons  accepted  for  old-age  assistance  in  1937-39  in 
all  States  with  approved  plans,  Negroes  constituted 
14  percent,  while  they  represented  5.6  percent  of  all 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  in  1930.  For  aid  to 
the  blind,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  accepted  was  23 
percent,  while  they  constituted  only  16  percent  of  the 


"  Of  the  economic  heads  of  families  on  relief  In  March  1935  nearly  15 
percent  were  Negroes.  (Hauser,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  102,  table  19.)  It 
was  estimated  by  the  WPA  that  In  the  early  months  of  1936,  15  per- 
cent of  the  workers  were  Negroes.  About  the  same  proportions  were 
found  in  September  1937  (15.2  percent)  and  February  1939  (14.2  per- 
cent). (Work  Projects  Administration,  unpublished  data  and  Report 
on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  1939,  p.  103,  table  41.) 

"  An  analysis  of  relief  closings  In  13  cities  during  October-December 
1935  found  a  monthly  reemployment  rate  of  3.5  for  white  workers  and 
1.4  for  Negro  workers.  (CarmiehacI,  F.  L.,  and  Nassimbene,  R.,  Chang- 
ing Aspects  of  Urban  Relief,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Research.  Washington,  1939,  p.  70,  table  63.) 

•^  A  study  of  a  10  percent  sample  of  NYA  youth  workers  during  the 
week  ending  February  25,-  1939,  found  that  12  percent  were  Negroes. 
(Characteristics  of  Youth  Employed  on  NYA  Work  Projects,  p.  4.)  In  a 
survey  of  CCC  enrollees  in  January  1937,  9  percent  were  found  to  be 
Negroes.  (Calculated  from  data  contained  In  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO, 
19S7,  Washington,  1937,  p.  35,  table  6.)  In  February  1941,  the  CCC 
reported  that  the  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the  total  junior  enrollment 
was  10.9  percent. 


blind  population  of  1930.  For  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  proportion  of  Negro  recipients  accepted  was 
15  percent,  while  Negro  children  under  16  years  of  age 
represented  only  about  11  percent  of  all  children  in 
that  age  group  in  1930.  It  must  be  empliasized  that 
in  none  of  the  six  southern  States  with  approved  plans 
in  which  the  Negro  population  was  heaviest  in  1940 
did  acceptances  represent  as  high  a  proportion  as  the 
rejiresentation  of  Negro  children  in  the  population."" 

Of  all  clients  accepted  between  1935  and  1939  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  standard  rural- 
rehabilitation  loans,  Negroes  accounted  for  nearly  13 
percent.  This  proportion  corresponds  closely  to  the 
percentage  represented  by  Negro  farm  operators  of 
all  farm  operators  in  the  United  States."' 

In  contrast  to  the  apparent  overrepresentation  of 
Negroes  among  the  recipients  of  benefits  and  grants 
under  the  means-test  programs,  they  were  underrepre- 
sented  in  such  programs  as  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. Three  major  factors  are  responsible  for  this 
underrepresentation :  a  large  number  of  Negroes  are 
engaged  in  occupations  which  are  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  the  Social  Security  Act,  especially  agriculture 
and  domestic  service;  the  shorter  life  span  of  Negro 
workers  causes  relatively  fewer  Negroes  to  qualify  for 
retirement  benefits  at  age  65;  and  the  low  amounts  of 
earnings  from  covered  employment  of  Negro  workers 
affect  adversely  the  ability  to  qualify  for  benefits."^ 

Negi'o  workers  were  also  underrepresented  in  the 
unemijloj'inent  compensation  programs.  Since  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  Negro  gainful  workers  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  domestic  service,  the  statutory  ex- 
clusion of  these  industiies  from  unemployment  com- 
pensation systems  affected  them  disproportionately. 
Furthermore,  their  lower  wages  made  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  meet  the  earnings  eligibility  requirements 
for  unemployment  benefits. 

In  general,  Negroes  appeared  to  be  overrepresented 
on  public-aid  programs,  probably  owing  to:  The  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  Negroes  among  unskilled 
labor  and  domestic-service  workers,  both  of  which 
groups  contributed  heavily  to  the  relief  rolls ;  the  lower 
wage  scales  of  Negroes;  the  racial  discrimination 
against  them  during  lay-offs  and  reemployment;  the 


"  Data  in  this  paragraph  from  Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need 
Financial  Assistance,  p.  42,  table  19.  Proportions  of  1930  population 
are  for  States  which  had  approved  assistance  plans  in  1937-39.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  from  the  1940  census  show  that  the  "nonwhite"  pro- 
portion of  the  population  65  years  and  over  was  5.9  percent  In  1940, 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  lHiO, 
Series  P-5,  No.  1,  January  30,  1941.  p.  4.) 

"  Information  in  this  paragraph  from  Planning  and  Control  Section, 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  Farm  Security  Administration.  See  also 
ch.  IX. 

"For  an  analysis  of  these  factors,  see  B'ranklln,  Charles  L.,  "Char- 
acteristics and  Taxable  Wages  of  Negro  Workers,  13  Selected  Southsrn 
States,  1938,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (March  1941),  21-31. 
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color  buns  among  orgiinized  labor;  and  the  relative 
instability  of  Negro  family  life."" 

Sex 

In  1930  there  were  102.5  males  for  every  100  females 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  relief  population  of 
October  1933  the  excess  of  males  over  females  was 
slightly  greater,  103.4  males  for  every  100  females.' 

Of  more  significance  is  the  sex  of  the  workers  on 
relief  as  compared  to  the  proportion  of  each  sex  in 
the  gainfully  occupied  population  in  1930.  Women 
constituted  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  work- 
ers on  relief  in  March  1935  than  of  gainful  workers  in 
1930  (28  percent  as  compared  to  22  percent).-  This 
disparity  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  entrance 
into  the  labor  market  of  inexperienced  women  and  the 
reentrance  of  women  who  had  previously  retired  but 
whom  necessity  forced  to  seek  employment.* 

In  March  1935  over  13  percent  of  the  economic  heads 
of  employable  families  on  relief  were  women.  More 
recent  data  show  that,  except  for  the  first  few  months 
of  the  operation  of  the  WPA  when  relatively  few 
women  were  employed  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
construction  projects,  women  constituted  from  13  to 
18  percent  of  the  WPA  load.'*  This  indicates  that 
women  were  probably  somewhat  overrepresented  in 
comparison  with  their  ratio  as  economic  heads  of  fam- 
ilies on  relief  in  March  1935  and  with  the  proportion 
of  women  heads  of  families  in  the  population  in  1930 
(12.7  percent).' 

Women  constituted  the  more  permanent  portion  of 
WPA  rolls.  Monthly  separation  data  for  the  year 
ending  June  1939  show  that  women  were  separated 
from  projects  at  a  rate  which  varied  from  3.3  to  9.2 
percent  of  all  women  employed  on  the  progi-am  as 
compared  to  rates  of  6.3  to  12.6  percent  for  men.' 
Furthermore,  their  rate  of  voluntary  separation  was 
disproportionately  low.     During  1939  and  the  first  4 


"  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-14. 

'  Feder;il  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Unemployment  Relief 
Census,  October  t9SS,  Report  No.  1,  p.  17,  table  K. 

'  In  1940  women  constituted  about  24.3  percent  of  tlie  total  labor 
force.  (Calculated  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  191,0, 
Series  P-4,  No.  2,  January  23,  1941,  table  4.) 

•  Hauser,  Philip  M.,  "Woriiers  on  the  Public  Unemployment  Relief 
Eolla  in  the  United  States,  March  1935,"  in  Monthly  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration,  April  1  Through  April  SO.  i9.16. 
Washlncton,  1938.  p.  6,  table  A-1  and  footnote  9. 

*  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19S9,  p.  91. 

'  Hauser,  Philip  M.,  Workers  on  Relief  in  the  United  States  in  March 
19SS,  vol.  I,  p.  29,  table  35.  The  proportion  of  women  he.ids  of  fam- 
ilies in  tho  total  population  is  calculated  from  the  Fifteenth  Census  of 
the  United  States:  19S0,  Population,  VI,  p.  27,  table  35.  Data  for  the 
census  In  1930  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  data  from  the  1935 
census  of  worlters  on  relief,  since  women  heads  of  families  In  the  gen- 
eral  population   may  not  necessarily  be  economic  heads. 

"  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19S9,  p.  98.  This 
year  was  selected  for  analysis,  since  it  was  not  nffected  by  the  18  month 
rule. 


months  of  1940,  women  constituted  less  than  10  percent 
of  all  voluntary  separations  in  each  month  while  their 
proportion  on  the  program  ranged  from  13.0  to  16.6 
jDercent.'  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  workers 
in  the  general-relief  population  appears  to  have  de- 
creased sharply  after  the  creation  of  the  WPA  in  July 
1935.8 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  rehabilitation  loan 
clients  in  June  1935  were  males."  The  youth  pro- 
grams aided  more  males  than  females,  primarily  be- 
cause employment  in  the  CCC  was  confined  to  male 
youth.  The  NYA  out-of-school  work  projects,  which 
employed  youth  of  both  sexes,  aided  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  males  than  females.'" 

From  tlie  data  available  it  would  appear  that  the 
sex  ratio  for  the  public-aid  population  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  in  the  general  population.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  females 
among  workers  on  relief  was  greater  than  their  pro- 
portion in  the  total  labor  supply.  Since,  on  the  whole, 
women  are  relatively  disadvantaged  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, their  dependence  on  public  aid  is  likely  to  present 
a  more  permanent  problem  than  is  the  dependence  of 
men. 

Health 

In  a  population  which  recent  studies  have  found 
generally  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  ill  health 
and  disability  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  had  been 
commonly  supposed,"  the  incidence  of  such  handicaps 
is  conspicuously  higher  in  the  lowest  income  groups 
(and  particularly  in  the  portion  of  the  population  re- 
ceiving public  aid)  than  in  the  general  population. 
Illness  and  disability  have  frequently  been  pointed  to 
as  significant  causes  of  need  for  public  aid.  No  doubt 
they  are ;  but  with  low  economic  status  and  ill  health, 
cause  and  effect  are  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Ill  health  results  in  lowering  of  economic  resources 
either  through  the  unemployment  of  the  breadwinner 
or  depletion  of  earnings  to  care  for  another  member 
of  the  family;  on  the  other  hand,  inadequate  income 
causes  or  aggravates  ill  health  because  of  inability  to 
provide  proper  prevention  or  care.  These  unfortunate 
economic  and  physical  phenomena  react  upon  each 
other. 


'  Woric  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Statistics,  WPA  Statis- 
tical Bulletin,  May  19i0.  Washington,  1940.  pp.  9  and  11,  tables  7  and  9. 

'  Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Xeed  Financial  Assistance,  p.  125 
table  G-16. 

•  Asch  and  Manpus.  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

'»  In  June  1940,  56  percent  of  the  project  youth  were  males  and  44  per- 
cent were  females.  About  the  same  ratio  existed  from  J.anuary  1939. 
(Monthly  statistics  of  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  National 
Youth  Adniinistr;ition.) 

"  Most  of  the  data  here  presented  are  based  upon  the  National  Health 
Survey  of  193.''>-36  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  This 
survey  included  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  some  800.000  families,  In- 
cludins;  2,800,000  persons,  in  84  cities  and  23  rur.^l  areas  in  19  States, 
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The  data  of  the  National  Health  Survey  of  1935-36 
ilhistrate  this  point  in  several  ways.^-  It  was  found 
that  1  in  250  family  heads  in  the  income  groups  re- 
ceiving $3,000  a  year  or  more  was  not  seeking  work  be- 
cause of  chronic  disability.  In  non-public-aid  families 
with  incomes  under  $1,000  the  ratio  was  1  in  33,  while 
in  public-aid  families  1  in  every  20  family  heads  was 
unable  to  seek  work  because  of  chronic  disability. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  when  a  comparison  is 
made  of  all  workers  in  public-aid  and  non-public-aid 
familes.  On  the  day  of  the  canvass  in  the  National 
Health  Survey,  45  out  of  every  1,000  workers  in  fami- 
lies receiving  public  aid  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
disabling  illness,'"  24  per  1,000  workers  in  non-public- 
aid  families  with  incomes  of  less  tluin  $1,000,  and 
less  than  18  per  1,000  workers  in  families  with  incomes 
of  $2,000  or  more. 

The  higher  concentration  of  illness  in  public-aid 
families  was  not  confined  to  the  workers  but  was 
equally  true  of  the  entire  family  The  rate  of  dis- 
abling illness,  acute  or  chronic,  in  public-aid  households 
during  a  12-month  period  was  234  per  1,000  persons, 
while  in  nonrelief  families  with  an  annual  income 
under  $1,000  it  was  174,  and  in  families  receiving  in- 
comes of  $3,000  a  year  or  more  it  was  149  per  1,000 
persons." 

Not  only  did  families  receiving  public  aid  experience 
more  frequent  illness  during  a  year  than  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbors,  but  their  illnesses  were,  on  the  aver- 
age, of  longer  duration.  Thus  the  average  case  of 
disabling  chronic  illness  among  persons  in  public-aid 
households  was  63  percent  longer  in  duration  than  the 
average  case  in  the  groups  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and 
over.  Coupled  with  the  higher  frequency  of  chronic 
illness  in  the  aided  group,  this  gave  rise  to  a"n  annual 
per  capita  volume  of  disability  in  this  group  that  was 
three  times  as  great  as  among  the  upper-income  fami- 
lies— 11.9  days  as  compai'ed  with  3.9  days  per  person." 


"  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Illness  and  Medicnl  Care  in  Relation  to 
Economic  Status.  The  National  Health  Survey  :  1935-1936,  Bulletin  No. 
2,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  2-4. 

^  Defined  as  any  disease,  accident,  or  impairment  which  prevented  an 
Individual  from  worliing,  seeliing  worli,  or  otherwise  pursuing  his  regular 
activity.  Only  the  families  of  white  male  worliers  in  the  age  group 
l.'3-64  were  included.  (U.  S.  Public  He.alth  Service.  Illness  Among 
Employed  and  Unemployed  Workers,  The  National  Health  Survey : 
1935-36,  Bulletin  No.  7,  Washington,  1938,  p.  6,  table  2.) 

"The  frequency  rate  per  1,000  persons  for  families  of  all  Income 
groups,  including  relief  families,  was  234  for  all  illnesses.  The  rate  for 
acute  illnesses  was  124,  as  compared  with  163  for  relief  families.  The 
rate  for  chronic  Illnesses  for  all  groups  was  48,  as  compared  with  71  for 
relief  families.  A  broad  classification  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  was 
used,  diseases  whose  symptoms  were  less  than  3  months  in  duration  being 
classified  as  acute  and  tho.se  with  symptoms  of  3  months'  duration  or 
longer  being  designated  as  chronic.  (D.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  III- 
ncss  and  Medical  Oare  in  Relation   to  Economic  status,  p.  2,  table  1.) 

"  Ihid.,  p.  3. 


Sixty-one  percent  of  all  permanently  disabled  cases 
observed  in  this  survey  occurred  in  the  public-aid  and 
marginal  income  classes,  which  included  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  canvassed  population.'* 

Data  from  public-aid  agencies  corroborate  the  find- 
ings of  the  National  Health  Survey  on  the  heavy  inci- 
dence of  disability  in  the  public-aid  population.  In 
May  1934,  the  FERA  undertook  a  house-to-house  sur- 
vey of  more  than  105,000  relief  families  living  in  79 
cities.  Of  the  450,000  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over 
enumerated  in  those  cities,  21  percent  reported  a  seri- 
ous physical  or  mental  disability.  To  ascertain  the 
possible  extent  of  over-  or  understatement,  some  3,342 
individuals  in  Chicago  who  were  included  in  the  can- 
vass were  given  medical  examinations.  Of  these,  20 
percent  were  found  to  be  seriously  handicapped, 
whereas  less  than  17  percent  had  reported  themselves 
as  handicapped.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  21 
percent  reported  for  the  total  was  an  understatement 
of  the  proportion  of  seriously  handicapped  persons  of 
working  age  among  dependent  groups." 

More  recent  local  studies,  undertaken  since  the  spe- 
cialized programs  were  separated  from  general  relief, 
indicate  that  the  role  of  disability  in  the  general-relief 
problem  became  even  more  significant.  A  survey  in 
Baltimore  showed  that  50  percent  of  the  cases  accepted 
for  general  relief  during  the  second  half  of  1937  were 
forced  to  seek  aid  because  of  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability of  the  family  head,  and  about  30  percent  were 
accepted  because  of  "industrial  problems,"  mainly  un- 
employment.'^  Even  in  1938,  when  the  number  of  un- 
employed increased  sharply  and  50  percent  of  all  cases 
were  accepted  because  of  unemploj'ment,  the  same 
agency  found  that  disability  accounted  for  as  high  as 
35  percent  of  all  cases  accepted."*  Thus  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  although  its  relative  importance  varies  with 
general  employment  conditions,  ill  health  is  always  an 
important  cause  of  dependency. 

A  survey  in  the  State  of  Missouri  -"  in  October  1938 
also  revealed  that  30  percent  of  the  cases  accepted  for 
general  relief  needed  aid  because  of  illness  or  accident 


■«  Perrott,  George  St.  J.,  and  Holland,  Dorothy  F.,  "Health  as  an  Ele- 
ment in  Social  Security."  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  CCII  (March  1939),  121. 

"  Perrott,  George  St.  J.,  and  Griffln,  Helen  C,  "An  Inventory  of  the 
Serious  Disabilities  of  the  Urban  Relief  Population,"  The  Milbank  Me- 
morial Fund  Quarterly.  XIV   (July  1936),  213,  216-17. 

"  Baltimore  Department   of   Public   Welfare,   Third   Annual  Report, 

1937,  pp.  96-99.  Of  the  total  of  4.418  cases,  2,185  were  physically  and 
mentally  disabled,  and  of  the  1,348  cases  who  had  "Industrial  prob- 
lems," 1,135  were  unemployed. 

'"Baltimore  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Fourth  Annual  Report, 

1938,  pp.  87  and  90.  Of  the  total  10,213  cases,  3,547  were  physically 
or  mentally  disabled,  and  5,103  were  unemployed. 

»  State  Social  Security  Commission  of  Missouri,  Index  of  Public  At- 
sistance  in  Missouri,  II  (January  1939),  15,  table  16. 
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disabling  the  wage  earner.  Local  studies  indicate  a 
similar  prevalence  of  ill  health  as  a  cause  of  need.^^ 

Close  to  a  fourth  (22.7  percent)  of  all  cases  accepted 
for  old-age  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1938-39 
were  receiving  medical  care  or  supervision  at  the  time 
of  acceptance.^^  How  many  additional  cases  needed 
such  care  but  were  not  receiving  it  is  not  known.  Of 
all  children  accepted  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  reason  for  dependency 
was  reported  in  24.2  percent  of  the  cases  as  the  physi- 
cal or  mental  incapacity  of  one  of  the  pai-ents.-^ 

The  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  public-aid  pop- 
ulation is  significantly  ridden  with  disabling  illness 
and  that  illness  is  an  important  cause  of  dependency 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  dis- 
ability and  illness  is  very  much  more  severe  in  this 
group  than  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Occupational  and  Industrial  Characteristics 

Analysis  of  the  occupational  and  industrial  charac- 
teristics of  workers  in  the  public-aid  population  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  differing  availability  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  at  various  times  during  the  period 
studied  and  by  the  absence  of  comprehensive  or  com- 
parable data  concerning  the  beneficiaries  of  all  pro- 
grams. 


"  A  study  of  a  typical  rural  county  In  Wisconsin  in  September  1936 
indicates  that  22  percent  of  the  cases  receiving  general  relief  were 
dependent  primarily  because  of  total  or  partial  disability.  Wisconsin 
Public  Welfare  Department,  Puilic  Assistance  in  a  Wisconsin  County 
During  September  19SS,  Madison,  p.  18,  table  5,  and  p.  84,  table  A-X. 

A  study  of  home-relief  recipients  in  Herliimer  County,  N.  Y.,  during 
January  1939  revealed  that  over  39  percent  of  the  cases  needed  aid 
primarily  because  of  health  conditions.  (Herlcimer  County  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Public  Wel- 
fare in  Herkimer  County,  p.  45,  table  E.) 

A  survey  in  Buttalo,  N.  Y.,  tor  June  30,  1937,  showed  27  percent  of 
general-relief  cases  in  need  because  of  illness  or  disability.  (Emer- 
gency Relief  Bureau  of  Buffalo,  Thirty-Three  Thousand  on  Relief,  1937, 
p.  1.) 

An  analysis  in  Jlay  1937  of  the  unemployable  portion  of  the  general- 
relief  load  in  Chicago  (which  constituted  38  percent  of  the  total  aver- 
age monthly  case  load)  showed  that  "persons  with  mental  or  physical 
disabilities  formed  47.1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  unemployables. 
Of  the  22,729  disabled  persons,  9,024  or  39.7  percent  were  reported  to  be 
permanently  disabled.  Only  1,711  or  7.5  percent  had  temporary  dls- 
.ibilitips  curable  witliin  six  montlis,  and  11.994  or  52  8  percent  had 
disabilities  which  would  last  over  six  months  or  an  indeterminate 
time."  (State  of  Illinois,  Biennial  Report  of  the  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission,  Covering  the  Period  July  1,  13S6,  through  June  iO, 
19S8,  Chicago,  1939,  p.  87.) 

A  study  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during  May  1935  based  on  a 
sample  survey  of  urban  relief  cases  showed  that  "22  percent  of  all  re- 
lief persons  •  •  *  16  years  of  age  and  older  reported  handicaps 
whieh  they  considered  serious.  In  the  age  groups  16-64  years,  11  per- 
cent of  unemployed  persons  on  relief  or  nonrelief  woric  had  disabilities ; 
14  percent  seeliing  worli  had  disabilities ;  60  percent  of  those  not  seelt- 
Ing  worlj  had  disabilities.  In  the  age  group  of  65  or  over,  70  percent 
reported  serious  physical  or  mental  disabilities."  (Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance  and  Belief.  Medical  Care  in  the  Public  As- 
tistance  Program  of  Pennsylvania,  1937,  p.  42.) 

"Social  Data  on  Recipients  •  •  •  Accepted  in  19S8-19S9,  pt.  1, 
p.  23,  table  18. 

"/Md.,  pt.  2,  p.  12,  table  10.  In  an  additional  32.3  percent  of  the 
cases  the  reason  given  was  death  of  both  of  the  parents. 


The  nearest  approximation  to  a  comprehensive  an- 
alysis of  the  occupational  characteristics  of  workers 
receiving  public  aid  is  provided  by  the  census  of  work- 
ers on  relief  made  in  March  1935.  At  that  time  the 
FERA  program  embraced  practically  all  workers  who 
were  receiving  public  aid,  although  the  census  excluded 
persons  receiving  relief  under  the  special  FERA  pro- 
grams for  transients,  drought  relief,  student  aid,  and 
the  like.  A  second  census  was  taken  in  January  1936 
of  the  usual  occupations  of  workers- eligible  for  proj- 
ect employment.  This  census  is  not,  however,  directly 
comparable  with  that  of  1935.  It  included  transients 
and  persons  employed  under  the  emergency  education 
program,  who  were  excluded  from  the  earlier  census. 
It  I'elated  only  to  workers  certified  for  works-program 
employment,  whereas  the  earlier  census  included  all 
families  with  one  or  more  workers  which  received  un- 
emiDloyment  relief."  Since  1936,  information  concern- 
ing occupational  characteristics  is  available  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  beneficiaries  of  specific  programs  and 
especially  the  WPA.  Data  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
industrial  and  occupational  characteristics  of  WPA 
workers  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative  of  all 
workers  receiving  public  aid  or  compared  with  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  two  censuses  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  the  WPA  during  the  period  studied 
gave  first  priority  ranking  in  assignments  to  economic 
heads  of  households  whose  industrial  experience,  as 
can  be  seen  from  table  8  below,  differed  significantly 
from  that  of  all  workers  on  relief  or  certified  for  proj- 
ect employment.  Secondly,  the  diversification  of  pro- 
grams tended  to  segregate  groups  of  workers  included 
in  the  earlier  censuses  whose  experience  sharply  differed 
from  that  of  AVPA  workers.  Thus  the  youth  programs 
drew  off  a  large  proportion  of  inexperienced  workers, 
while  the  unemployment  compensation  program  added 
to  the  public-aid  population  a  group  of  workers  whose 
industrial  experience  was  likely  to  be  more  similar  to 
that  of  all  employed  workers  than  to  that  of  project 
workers.  The  first  of  these  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  because  the  1936  census  supplied 


»« The  census  of  March  1935  (Hauser,  Philip  M.,  Workers  on  Relief 
in  the  United  States  in  March  ISSS,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Division  of  Social  Research,  Washington,  1938)  Included  all  families 
with  one  or  more  worliers  which  received  public  unemployment  relief 
during  the  month  of  March  1935  under  the  general-relief  program 
jointly  undertalien  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  Persons  who  received  relief  only  under  the  special 
programs  of  the  FER.V  (transients,  rural  rehabilitation,  emergency 
education,  college-student  aid,  surplus  commodities,  and  drought  relief) 
were  not  included. 

The  census  of  January  15.  1036  (Works  Progress  Administration, 
Division  of  Social  Research,  Vsual  Occupations  of  Workers  Eligible  for 
Works  Program  Employment  in  the  United  States,  January  IS,  19SS, 
Washington,  1937)  included  all  workers  certified  for  works  program 
employment,  including  transients  and  those  formerly  employed  under 
the  emergenry  education  program.  It  also  included  all  workers  65 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  excluded  from  the  1935  census. 
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information  regarding  heads  of  families  which  makes 
possible  comparisons  with  later  data  relating  to  WPA 
workers.  The  second  cannot  so  easily  be  removed 
because  of  the  paucity  of  data  concerning  the  occupa- 
tional characteristics  of  persons  on  the  other  pro- 
grams.'"' The  following  discussion  nuist  therefore  be 
read  with  these  qualifications  in  mind. 

Occupational  Characteristics  of  Workers 

It  might  be  expected  that  workers  in  occupations 
which  offer  the  least  security  in  terms  of  tenure  or 
income  would  be  most  highly  represented  on  public- 
aid  rolls.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  censuses 
of  March  1935  and  January  1936.  Later  studies  of 
WPA  workers  tend  to  confirm  this  general  conclusion. 

Workers  on  relief  in  1935. — In  comparison  with  the 
distribution  of  the  gainfully  occupied  workers  in  the 
general  population  in  1930,  the  less  skilled  occupations 
were  greatly  overrepresented  among  the  workers  on  re- 
lief in  1935.="  Considerably  larger  proportions  were 
semiskilled,  unskilled,  and  domestic  and  personal  service 
workers,  and  correspondingly  smaller  proportions  were 
nonmanual  workers.  As  shown  in  Figure  14,  nonman- 
ual  workers  included  professional  and  technical  workers, 
proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  (except  in  agricul- 
ture), office  workers,  and  sales  and  kindred  workers. 
Skilled  workers  were  slightly  overrepresented.  As  a 
whole,  there  was  about  as  high  a  proportion  of  agricul- 


WORKERS  WITH  PREVIOUS  WORK  EXPERIENCE.  ON  RE- 
LIEF IN  MARCH  1935,  AND  GAINFUL  WORKERS  IN  APRIL 
1930,  BY  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATION 


"  No  information  is  available  concerning  the  occunations  of  CCC  en- 
rollees  wlio  are  known  to  have  had  some  worl<  experience,  although  In 
view  of  the  age  ot  the  group  it  is  probable  that  the  vast  majority  were 
unskilled  workers.  The  bulk  of  the  work  experience  that  NYA  youth 
had  obtained  was  of  an  unskilled  nature.  (National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  June  SO,  lO'/O,  Washington,  1940, 
p.  21.)  Very  little  is  known  of  the  occupational  characteristics  of  work- 
ers receiving  general  relief.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
proportion  of  experienced  workers  in  nonmanual  occupational  groups  re- 
ceiving general  relief  showed  a  marked  decline  between  1935  and  1940. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  manual  workers  not  in  agriculture 
was  apparently  much  larger  in  1940  than  it  was  in  1935.  Skilled  workers 
are  believed  to  have  been  represented  in  1940  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  1935.  The  bulk  of  the  employables  on  general  relief  in  1940 
(approximately  two-thirds)  appeared  to  fall  within  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  occupational  groups.  This  is  a  considerably  higher  propor- 
tion than  the  51  percent  of  the  emergency  workers  in  1937  wlio  were 
classified  in  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  categories.  (Data  from 
Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  15, 
table  G-10.)  For  the  limited  data  available  concerning  unemployment 
compensation  benoflciaries,  see  above  footnote  40.  p.  110. 

2"A  "worker"  was  any  person  16  through  64  years  of  age,  on  relief, 
who  was  working  or  seeking  work,  except  an  adult  needed  at  home  to 
care  for  dependents  under  16  years  of  age. 

"Usual  occupation"  was  defined  as  that  occupation  at  which  the  per- 
son worked  longest  during  the  10  years  preceding  this  census.  If  the 
person  worked  approximately  the  same  length  of  time  at  two  or  more 
occupations,  the  one  at  which  he  worked  last  was  given.  The  occu- 
pational classifications  also  included  persons  whose  sole  work  experi- 
ence had  been  obtained  on  work-relief  projects  or  some  other  type  of 
emergency  employment  work,  such  as  that  provided  by  the  CWA  or  the 
CCC.  (Hauser,  Philip  M.,  Workers  on  Relief  in  the  United  States  <n 
ilarch  19.15,  vol.  I,  p.  42.)  A  similar  definition  of  "usual  occupation" 
was  adopted  in  the  1936  census. 
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Source :  Hauser,  Philip  M.,  Workers  on  Belief  in  the  United  States  in 
March  1935,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Vol.  I,  Washington,  1938,  p.  7,  table  10 ;  non-manual  workers  include 
professional  and  technical  workers,  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials 
(except  in  agriculture),  office  workers,  sales,  and  kindred  workers; 
agricultural  workers  include  farm  operators  and  farm  laborers. 

Figure  14 


tural  workers  on  relief  as  in  the  general  population,  al- 
though farm  laborers  were  slightly  overrepresented  and 
farm  operators  were  somewhat  underrepresented.^' 

The  greatest  overi-epresentation  was  noted  among 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers.  It  was  particu- 
larly marked  in  the  age  group  45-64  years.  More  than 
two-fifths  of  this  group  (or  12  percent  of  all  experi- 
enced workers  on  relief  in  1935),  handicapped  by  a 
combination  of  advanced  age  and  lack  of  skill,  were 
most  seriously  disadvantaged  in  their  search  for 
woi'k."' 

The  occupational  distributions  of  the  different  racial 
groups  on  relief  in  1935  largely  reflected  the  occupational 
stratification  of  the  white  and  Negro  races  in  1930. 
There  were  relatively  more  whites  than  Negroes  on  relief 
rolls  in  nonmanual  and  skilled  occupations  and  rela- 
tively more  Negroes  in  domestic  and  personal  service 
groups.-"  (See  Figure  15.)  The  proportion  of  Negroes 
with  agi'icultural  occupations,  however,  was  smaller 


="  The  fact  that  persons  without  work  experience  within  the  preceding 
10  years  were  excluded  from  this  comparison,  owing  to  differences  In 
definitions,  tends  to  understate  the  relative  weight  of  unskilled  workers 
on  relief.  (Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  36,  table  44.)  For  definition  of  "inex- 
perienced worker,"  see  the  section  below  on  previous  experience. 

■'Tbid.,  vol.  I,  p.  11. 

==  About  77  percent  of  Neijro  workers  on  relief  were  in  semiskilled, 
unskilled,  and  domestic  and  personal  service  occupations,  as  compared 
with  approximately  50  percent  of  white  workers  (Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  12, 
table  12). 
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WORKERS  WITH  PREVIOUS  WORK  EXPERIENCE,  ON  RE- 
LIEF IN  MARCH  1935,  AND  GAINFUL  WORKERS  IN  APRIL 
1930,  BY  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATION  AND  COLOR 
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Tarle  S. — Vsiial  occupations  of  all  workers  and  of  econo-niic 
heads  of  families  eligible  for  work  program  employment, 
January  15,  1936,  percentage  distribution 
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Source :  Hauser,  Philip  M.,  Workers  on  Relief  in  the  United  States  in 
March  19SS,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Vol.  I,  Washington,  1938,  p.  12,  table  12 ;  non-manual  workers  include 
professional  and  technical  workers,  proprietors,  managers,  and  offleials 
(except  in  agriculture),  office  workers,  sales,  and  kindred  workers; 
agricultural  workers  include  farm  operators  and  farm  laborers. 

Figure  1.5 


than  among  gainful  workers  in  1930,  reflecting  the  low 
representation  of  the  Negro  on  rural  relief  rolls. 
Relatively  more  male  than  female  relief  workers  in 

1935  were  in  skilled  and  agricultural  occupations,  and 
relatively  more  females  than  males  were  in  nonmanual 
and  domestic  and  personal  service  occupations.^"  This 
reflected  sex  differences  in  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  working  population  as  a  whole. 

Workers  eligibl-e  for  project  employment  in  1936. — 
For  the  various  reasons  given  above,  the  results  of  the 

1936  census  are  not  directly  comparable  with  those  of 
the  census  of  1935.  Nevertheless,  comparison  of  Figiire 
14  with  Table  8  shows  that,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  inclusion  of  inexperienced  workers  and  other 
differences,  there  was  again  a  relative  overrepresenta- 
tion  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  and  an  under- 
representation  of  white-collar  M'orkers,  as  compared  to 
the  occupational  distribution  of  the  gainfully  occupied 
population  in  1930. 

WPA  Workers. — Although,  as  already  indicated,  no 
comprehensive  analyses  of  the  usual  occupations  of 
workers  on  relief  have  been  made  since  1936,  available 
evidence  suggests  that  the  occupational  status  of  workers 
had  not  changed  markedly  by  June  1940."  A  national 
sample  survey  of  over  18,000  WPA  workers  made  in  No- 


Usual  occupation 

All 
eligible 
workers 

Economic  heads 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

100. 0 
9.9 
1.8 

1.5 
3.7 
2.9 
11.2 
7.6 
3.7 
21.0 
31.5 
15.0 
6.8 
9.7 
13.1 

4.8 
8.5 

100.0 
10.9 
2.2 

1.9 
3.9 
2.9 
14.8 
10.0 
4.8 
23.9 
33.8 
18.3 
7.2 
8.3 
3.7 

6.4 
6.6 

100. 0 
9.3 
1.6 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7 

17.6 

11.9 

6.6 

24.4 

33.7 

21.4 

8.1 

4.2 

1.6 

7.4 
6  0 

White  collar 

18  7 

Proprietors,  manaeers,  and  officials  (ex- 
cept in  acricuUure) 

Office  woriicrs     .        ... 

.« 
8  2 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen 

BuildiiiB  and  construction  industry 

.3 

Manufacturing  and  other  Industries 

Semiskilled  workers 

.3 

21  3 

Unskilled  and  kindred  workers 

34  4 

1.3 

Farm  laborers  .. 

2  3 

30.8 

Inexperienced.. 

15  5 

Farm  operators,  (including  foremen,  mana- 
gers and  overseers). 

.^ 

9.3 

Source:  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Usual  Oc- 
cupations of  Workers  Eligible  for  Works  Program  Employment  in  the  United  States, 
January  IS,  19S6,  Washington,  January  1937,  pp.  6  and  7,  table  1. 

vember  1940  revealed  a  percentage  distribution  of  experi- 
enced workers  by  class  of  usual  occupation  which  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  ascertained  by  the 
Nation-wide  survey  of  economic  heads  of  families  cer- 
tified as  eligible  for  work  programs  as  of  January  15, 
1936,  as  shown  in  Table  9.="- 

Table   9. — Usual   occupations    of   persons   employed   on   work 
programs,  January  19S6  and  November  1940 


Usual  occupation  prior  to  certification 

Economic 
heads  of  fam- 
ilies, January 
19361 

WPA 

workers,' 

November 

1940 

Total 

100.0 
12.2 
16.6 
26.6 
20.4 
9.3 
16.0 

100.0 

15.6 

Skilled  occupations 

19.6 

26.1 

Unskilled  occupations 

17.4 

7.1 

Agricultural  occupations.  .    

13.7 

others.- 

.6 

'  The  percentages  in  this  column  will  necessarily  vary  from  those  In  column  2  of 
Table  7  because  tlie  present  total  excludes  workers  without  previous  work  experience 
and  those  wlinse  occupations  were  unknown.  Data  from  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, Division  of  Social  Research,  Usual  Occfipations  of  Workers  Eligible  for  Works 
Program  Employment  in  the  United  Slates,  January  15,  lOHS,  pp.  6-7,  table  1.  This 
survey  covered  4,405.002  economic  heads  of  families  certified  as  eligible  for  employ- 
ment on  work  programs.  Of  these,  162.096  persons  had  no  work  experience  in  private 
industry  in  the  past  10  years  and  the  occupations  of  286,161  others  were  unknown. 

*  Information  from  the  Division  of  Research.  Work  Projects  Administration,  based 
on  a  survey  covering  a  national  sample  of  about  1  percent  of  a  weekly  average  of 
1,771,000  WPA  workers  employed  during  November  1940. 

Extent  or  Lack  of  Previous  Work  Experience. 

At  all  times  the  group  of  workers  receiving  public 
aid  has  included  a  certain  proportion  of  inexperienced 
persons. ^^    In  1935,  persons  without  work  experience 


'".Minost  half  of  the  female  workers  on  relief  in  1035  were  engaged 
In  domestic  and  personal  service,     tlhid.,  vol.  I,  p.  11,  table  11.) 
='  See  also  ch.  IX. 


"  90  percent  of  the  WP,\  workers  surveyed  in  November  1940  had 
had  work  experience  in  private  industry  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

"Both  the  1935  and  the  1936  enumerations  defined  inexperienced 
workers  as  persons  who  performed  no  gainful  work  of  any  kind  during 
the  10  years  preceding  the  count.  Housewives  and  housekeepers  working 
In  their  own  homes  and  girls  performing  household  tasks  in  their  own 
homes  but  who   were  seeking  work  were  classified  as  "inexperienced" 
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in  the  preceding  10  years  constituted  15.5  percent  of  all 
workers  in  relief  households.  In  1936  the  proportion 
of  inexperienced  workers  among  those  eligible  for 
work-program  employment  was  13.1  percent,  although 
the  proportion  among  economic  heads  of  households 
in  that  period  was  only  3.7  percent.  (See  table  8.) 
The  high  proportion  of  women  among  inexperienced 
persons  (women  comprised  over  G8  percent  of  all  in- 
experienced workers,  and  about  65  percent  of  the  inex- 
perienced heads  of  families,  while  15.5  percent  of  all 
female  economic  heads  were  inexperienced  as  against 
only  1.5  percent  of  males),  would  suggest  that  a  great 
many  women  were  new  entrants  or  {persons  who  were 
forced  by  adverse  economic  conditions  to  return  to  the 
labor  market  after  a  long  absence.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected too,  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24 
years,  inclusive,  also  accounted  for  a  large  proportion 
(some  63  percent)  of  all  inexperienced  workers. 

Since  1936  no  comparable  data  regarding  the  extent 
of  inexperienced  persons  among  workers  in  receipt  of 
public  aid  is  available.  As  already  pointed  out,  in- 
formation regarding  the  WPA  workers  is  comparable 
only  with  data  relating  to  heads  of  households  in  the 
1936  census.  Unfortunately  too,  the  definition  of  an 
experienced  woi'kcr  adopted  in  the  1940  sample  of 
WPA  workers,  which  indicated  that  9.4  percent  of 
all  WPA  workers  were  inexpei-ienced,  differed  sharply 
from  that  adopted  in  the  1935  and  1936  enumerations. 
In  general,  however,  it  might  be  expected  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  definitions  used  in  1935  and  1936,  the  pro- 
portion of  inexperienced  woi'kers  on  WPA  would  be 
smaller  in  1940  than  in  the  earlier  years  because  of  the 
development  of  aid-to-dependent  children  and  the  spe- 
cial programs  for  youth.  These  measures  provided  for 
the  two  groups  (women  and  j'oung  people)  who,  as 
shown  above,  accounted  for  the  largest  proportion  of 
inexperienced  workers  in  the  earlier  years. 

Over  one-half  of  the  out-of-school  youth  on  the  NYA 
program  in  February  1939  had  had  no  previous  work  ex- 
perience in  private  industry,  while  an  additional  7  per- 
cent had  secured  their  only  work  experience  through  em- 
ployment on  other  government  work  programs,  chiefly 
the  CCC.'^  Similarly,  from  65  to  68  percent  of  the 
youth  enrolled  in  CCC  in  each  of  the  enrollment  periods 
between  October  1939  and  April  1940  had  never  had  any 
paid  work  in  private  industry.^^ 


unless  they  worked  outside  their  homes  in  the  preceding  10-year  period. 
Young  persons  seeliing  their  first  jobs,  and  older  persons  who  might  have 
returned  to  tlie  labor  market  after  a  period  of  retirement,  including  the 
10  years  preceding  the  census,  were  also  returned  on  the  "inexperienced" 
category. 

"  Relatively  more  Negro  than  white  youth  had  had  experience  in  pri- 
vate industry,  probably  because  they  had  been  in  the  labor  market 
longer.  (Characteristics  of  Youth  Employed  on  T^YA.  Work  Projects, 
p.  6.) 

"Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Quarterly  Selection  Reports. 


Industrial  Attachments  of  Workers  on  Relief 

Relatively  little  comprehensive  information  is  avail- 
able concerning  the  industrial  distribution  of  workers 
in  the  public-aid  population.  However,  the  census  of 
1935  makes  possible  a  comparison  of  the  industrial  dis- 
tributions of  workers  on  relief  (as  defined  in  that  study) 
and  of  workers  in  the  general  population  in  1930.  It 
also  throws  some  light  on  the  relative  intensity  with 
which  workers  in  the  several  industrial  groupings  were 
affected  by  the  depression.  A  greater  percentage  of  the 
workers  on  relief  in  1935  than  of  gainful  workers  in 
1930  were  normally  attached  to  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  extraction  of  minerals,  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  workers 
in  the  trade,  public  service,  and  professional  service 
industries  were  conspicuously  underrepresented  on  re- 
lief. Workers  in  agriculture,  fishing,  and  forestry 
were  on  the  relief  rolls  in  proportions  similar  to  those  in 
which  they  appeared  among  all  gainful  workers  in 
1930. 

Male  workers  attached  to  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  and  the  transportation  and  communication 
industries  showed  the  greatest  overrepresentation  on 
the  relief  rolls  as  compared  to  the  proportion  of  all 
male  woi'kers  in  the  gainfully  occupied  population  in 
1930  employed  in  these  industries.  In  contrast,  women 
formerly  in  domestic  and  personal  sei-vice  showed  the 
highest  overrepresentation  on  the  relief  rolls.^* 

Differences  between  Work-Program 
Employees  and  other  Unemployed 

The  comparison  of  occupational  backgrounds  of 
emergency  workers  and  other  unemployed  workers  af- 
forded by  the  Census  of  Partial  Employment,  Unem- 
ployment, and  Occupations  in  November  1937  indicated 
some  differences  between  the  two  groups  with  regard  to 
types  of  previous  employment.^'  It  revealed  that  non- 
manual  workers  were  somewhat  underrepresented 
among  the  persons  registered  as  emergency  workers 
{i.  e.,  those  employed  on  projects  of  the  WPA,  NYA, 
CCC,  and  other  work  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment), while  manual  workers  were  correspondingly 
overrepresented  when  compared  to  the  occupational 
distribution  of  other  workers  registered  as  totally 
unemployed. 

Although  no  later  comparison  covering  all  emergency 
workers  is  available,  information  relating  only  to  WPA 
employees  in  November  1940  again  indicated  certain  dif- 
ferences in  comjiarison  with  the  other  unemployed. 


^'  Of.  Iliuiser,  Philip  il.,  M'orkers  on  Relief  in  the  United  States  in 
March  19S5,  vol.  II,  p.  4. 

'■  Census  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Occupations : 
1937,  United  States  Summary,  vol.  I,  Washington,  1938.  p.  5,  table  4. 
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Among  the  sample  of  18,000  WPA  workers  referred  to 
above  who  had  a  usual  occupation,  about  19.5  percent 
Avere  skilled;  a  cross-section  of  non-WPA  unemployed 
workers  showed  that  16  percent  were  skilled.  Semi- 
skilled workers  accounted  for  26.1  percent  of  WPA 
workers  but  only  22  percent  of  unemployed  workers  not 
employed  on  WPA,  while  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  unskilled  laborers  were  22.6  and  20.5,  respectively. 

Length  of  Separation  from  Private  Employment 

The  length  of  time  a  worker  has  been  unemployed 
is  of  significance  because  of  its  relationship  to  reem- 
ployment opportunities.  Information  as  to  the  age 
and  duration  of  unemployment  of  a  worker  may  serve 
as  a  reasonably  reliable  index  of  his  likelihood  of  obtain- 
ing employment. 

The  unemployment  of  workers  receiving  public  aid 
is  of  considerably  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
unemployed  not  receiving  aid.^*  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  most  unemployed  workers  do  not  seek 
relief  immediately  upon  loss  of  a  job  but  rather  at- 
tempt to  get  along  on  other  resources  first.^°  Further- 
more, the  requirement  of  a  means  test  in  most 
programs  signifies  that  a  worker  who  may  have  some 
savings  will  probably  be  required  to  use  up  most  of 
his  resources,  if  not  to  exhaust  them  entirely,  before 
becoming  eligible  for  public  aid. 

Duration  of  unemployment  is  influenced  not  only  by 
the  age,  sex,  racial,  and  occupational  characteristics  of 
workers,  but  also  by  general  economic  conditions. 

Variations  in  Duration  of  Unemployment 

A  sur%'ey  of  13  cities  as  of  April  15, 1936  showed  a  wide 
variation  in  the  length  of  separation  from  private  em- 


«^  The  special  survey  of  WPA  workers  and  unemployed  workers  not 
on  the  work  programs,  made  in  November  1940.  shows  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  WPA  group  (exclusive  of  those  with  no  previous  work  experi- 
ence in  the  preceding  10  years)  had  not  had  a  full-time  job  in  private 
or  regular  government  employment  for  a  period  of  from  4  to  5  years.  It 
had  been  even  longer  since  they  had  worked  in  private  industry  at 
their  usual  occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unemployed  who  had 
not  been  on  the  WP.V  program  (exclusive  of  persons  without  work 
experience  in  the  preceding  10  years)  had  been  out  of  work  less  than  a 
year  (median — 9.3  months).  Information  from  tlie  Division  of  Re- 
search, Work  Projects  Administration. 

The  relatively  long  unemployment  of  workers  on  work  programs  is  also 
apparent  from  a  survey  of  workers  employed  on  WPA,  COC,  NY.\.  and 
emergency  construction  projects  In  three  cities — Birmingham,  Toledo, 
and  San  Francisco — in  the  spring  of  1939.  The  median  duration  of 
unemployment  for  workers  employed  on  these  programs  was  27  months 
In  Birmingham,  18  months  in  Toledo,  and  38  months  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  contrast  the  median  duration  of  unemployment  for  workers 
not  on  the  work  programs  was  8  months,  6  months,  and  6  months  In  the 
respective  cities.  (Webb,  John  N.,  and  Bevis,  Joseph  C,  Facta  About 
Unemployment,  Social  Problems,  No.  4,  Works  Projects  .\dmiDistration, 
Washington,  1040,  p.  15.) 

"According  to  a  study  of  workers  admitted  to  general  relief  in  13 
large  cities  during  February  to  May  1935,  the  median  duration  of  un- 
employment before  receipt  of  relief  was  3.3  months.  (See  Carmichael 
and  Nassimbene,  op.  cit.,  p.  65,  table  48.)  For  heads  of  rural  relief 
cases  In  their  first  relief  period  In  June  1935,  the  median  period  be- 
tween loss  of  last  Job  at  usual  occupation  and  accession  to  relief  was 
4.5  months.      (Mangus,  A.  R.,  Chanying  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief,  p.  156.) 


ployment  among  family  heads  employed  on  the  work 
program,  with  a  median  duration  of  40.6  months  since 
the  last  job  at  the  worker's  usual  occupation.*"  An- 
other survey  of  workers  who  had  been  on  the  general- 
relief  rolls  and  were  transferred  to  WPA  employment 
during  the  period  October  through  December  1935 
showed  that  such  workers  had  been  unemployed  on  an 
average  for  about  2  years  (a  median  of  25  months) 
since  their  last  regular  job  in  private  industry  (not 
necessarily  at  their  usual  occupation).*^  At  one  ex- 
treme 23  percent  had  been  unemployed  for  less  than 
a  year,  while  at  the  other  extreme  24  percent  had  been 
unemployed  for  4  years  or  more.  One-eighth  (13 
percent)  had  not  held  a  full-time  job  in  private  in- 
dustry for  6  years  or  more.*^ 

Data  from  the  above  study  also  revealed  the  rela- 
tionship between  duration  of  unemployment  of  workers 
who  had  been  on  general  relief,  and  their  age,  race, 
and  sex.  The  median  duration  of  unemployment  was 
higher  among  workers  in  the  older  age  groups.  This 
median  was  also  somewhat  higher  for  white  than  for 
Negro  workers  and  for  male  than  for  female  workers.*' 
(See  Table  10.)  To  some  extent  these  differences  may 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  relatively  more  of  the  Negro 
than  of  the  white  workers  and  more  of  the  female  than 
of  the  male  workers  were  concentrated  in  semiskilled, 
unskilled,  and  domestic  and  personal  service  occupa- 
tions. These  occupations  are  normally  characterized  by 
a  higher  labor  turnover  than  skilled  occupations,  which 
employ  relatively  more  white  and  male  workers.  More- 
over, in  unskilled  occupations  earnings  are  relatively 
low,  and  workers  are  unlikely  to  accumulate  enough 
resources  to  tide  themselves  over  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  presence  on  the  rolls  of  large  groups  of  Negro 
and  female  workers  thus  tends  to  reduce  the  average  du- 
ration of  continuous  unemployment.  This  is  due  to  the 
relatively  higher  incidence  of  seasonal  and  casual  em- 
ployment among  these  groups.  This  reduction  is  more 
apparent  than   real,  however,   and  results   from  the 


"  Shepherd,  Susan  M.,  and  Bancroft,  Gertrude.  Survey  of  Cases  Cer- 
tified for  Works  Program  Employment  in  IS  Cities,  Works  ProgresB 
Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Bulletin,  Series 
IV,  No.  2,  Washington,  1937,  p.  36,  table  20-a. 

"  Carmichael  and  Nassimbene,  op.  cit.,  p.  69,  table  53.  These  data 
referred  only  to  economic  heads  with  some  previous  work  experience. 

"  Ibid.,  table  54,  p.  70.  For  persons  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
80  long  a  period,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  whether  the  entire  period 
represents  unemployment  or  whether  these  persons  may  have  been  out 
of  the  labor  market  (not  seeking  work)  for  at  least  part  of  this  time. 
This  question  is  especially  pertinent  with  respect  to  fem.ile  workers. 
However,  women  constituted  only  1  out  of  17  persons  unemployed  for 
5  years  or  more. 

"  Workers  transferred  from  general  relief  to  WPA  in  the  age  group 
55-64  years  had  been  unemployed  1.3  times  as  long,  on  the  average,  as 
those  in  the  age  group  35—44  years  and  1.2  times  as  long  as  those  in  the 
age  group  45-54  years.  White  workers  had  been  unemployed  about  8 
months  longer  than  Negro  workers,  and  men  had  been  out  of  a  Job  about 
4  months  longer  than  women. 
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shortcomings  of  measuring  a  single  period  of  unem- 
ployment only  and  ignoring  the  frequency  of  unem- 
ployment. If  the  latter  data  were  available,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would  place  the  Negroes  in  a 
relatively  worse  condition  than  whites  and  would 
accentuate  further  the  disadvantages  of  relief  workers. 
The  duration  of  continuous  unemployment  of  rural 
workers  was  on  the  average  considerably  shorter  than 
that  of  urban  workers.  The  greater  opportunity  for 
seasonal  employment  among  farm  laborers  partly  ac- 
counts for  this  fact.  Moreover,  many  of  the  farmers 
certified  for  WPA  projects  remained  on  their  farms 
and  therefore  were  not  considered  unemployed.*^ 

Reemployment  Rates 

The  relatively  long  duration  of  unemployment  of 
workers  receiving  public  aid  is  of  especial  significance 
because  the  chances  of  reemploj'ment  decline  with  in- 
creasing duration  of  unemployment.  It  is  apparent 
from  data  for  13  cities  that  as  the  average  duration  of 
unemployment  increased,  the  rate  of  reemployment  de- 
clined. The  reemployment  rate  ^°  of  relief  workers  out 
of  work  for  3  to  4  months  was  more  than  4  times  as  high 
as  the  rate  for  those  who  had  been  out  of  a  job  for  9 
months  to  a  year  and  17  times  as  high  as  for  those  un- 
employed from  5  to  6  years : 


Duration  of  un- 
employment in 
months 

Average  reem- 
ployment rates 

3-  3.9 

13.7 

4-4.9 

9.6 

5-5.9 

7.3 

6-  8.9 

4.8 

9-11.9 

3.1 

12-14.  9 

2.3 

15-17.9 

1.8 

18-20. 9 

1.6 

21-23.9 

1.4 

24-29.9 

1.2 

30-35.9 

1.0 

36-41.9 

.9 

42-47.9 

.8 

48-59.9 

.8 

60-71.9 

.8 

Source:  Carmichael  and  Xassimbene,  op.  eit.,  p.  77,  table  61.  The  authors  state 
that  the  unemployment  rates  given  here  "are  average  rates  computed  from  the  mid- 
points of  the  duration  intervals.  They  are  more  generalized  than  the  average  rates 
computed  from  the  original  data." 

There  is  also  evidence  that,  of  the  workers  separated 
from  WPA  employment,  those  with  the  shortest  period 
of  separation  from  private  employment  are  the  more 
apt  to  obtain  private  employment.  A  study  of  workers 
separated  from  WPA  projects  in  nine  areas  during 
April-July  1937  and  interviewed  later  that  year  re- 
vealed that  the  group  who  had  not  worked  at  their 
usual  occupations  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  were 
dependent  mainly  upon  general  relief  in  urban  areas 

**  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

"The  reemployment  rate  is  the  number  of  workers  securing  self- 
supporting  jobs  for  every  100  unemployed  workers  on  relief  during  a 
given  month. 
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Tabt.e  10. — Median  diirulioti  of  uiicniiiloyment  for  urban  workers 
leaving  ffeneral-relief  rolls  for  WPA  employment  or  for  pri- 
vate employment,  by  age,  race,  and  sex,  October-December 
1933 


Characteristics  of  workers 

Previous  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment of  workers  leaving  gen- 
eral relief  for^ 

WPA  employ- 
ment 
(in  months) 

Private  em- 
ployment 
(in  months) 

Total 

25.6 

12.0 
19.4 
22.2 
24.9 
28.6 
33.6 

26.3 
23.8 

25.9 
22.3 

6.4 
6  6 

Age: 

16-19  years 

20-24  years 

25-34  years 

6  1 

35-44  years     

6.2 

55-64  years  . . . 

8.6 

Race: 

White 

Negro 

5.8 
5.2 

Sex: 

Mala 

Source:  Carmichael,  F.  L.  and  Nassimbene,  R.  Changing  Aspects  of  Urban  Relief, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  68-69, 
tables  52  and  53. 

and  upon  income  from  general  relief  or  from  other 
than  private  employment  in  rural  areas.  (See  Table 
11.)  The  group  with  the  shortest  median  period  of 
uneinployment  were  members  of  households  which  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  their  income  from  private  employ- 
ment.** 

Table  11. — Duration  of  unemployment  since  loss  of  last  job  of 
former  WPA  workers,  by  major  source  of  income  in  August 
1937  in  urban  and  rural  areas ' 


Type  of  last  job  before  WPA 
employment 

Average  '  duration  of  unemployment,  in  months, 
after  loss  of  income  from — 

All 
sources 
of  income 

Private 
employ- 
ment 

General 
relief 

Other 

Without 
income 

AU  urban  areas: 

Last  job  at  usual  occupa- 

49.2 
42.0 

32.4 
21.9 

45.8 
37.4 

25.8 
19.1 

55.9 
46.4 

39.5 
29.0 

51.3 
44.6 

45.2 
38.8 

• 
52  1 

Last  job  at  any  occupation.. 
All  rural  areas: 

Last  job  at  usual  occupa- 

45.2 

(•) 
(•) 

Last  job  at  any  occupation.. 

•  Base  too  small  for  calculation. 

»  Average  number  of  months  between  loss  of  last  job  of  4  weeks  or  more  and  date  of 
separation  from  Wl'k  employment,  during  April-July  1937. 

3  Median.  Workers  employed  at  date  of  separation  were  excluded  in  calculation 
of  medians. 

'  Usual  occupation  is  defined  as  the  occupation  at  which  a  person  worked  the 
greatest  length  of  time  during  the  10  years  preceding  separation.  All  C  WA  and  work- 
relief  employment  was  disregarded  in  the  determination  of  usual  occupation  and 
duration  of  unemployment. 

Source:  Roberts,  Verl  E.,  Survey  of  Workers  Separated  from  WPA  EmpJoymenl  In 
Nine  Areas,  1937,  Works  PrOiiress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Washington,  193S,  p.  22,  table  23. 

Employability  of  the  Public-Aid  Population 

The  characteristics  of  the  public-aid  population  thus 
far  discussed  are  quantitative  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent measurable.  All  of  them  throw  light  upon  the  much 
more  elusive  and  qualitative  characteristic  commonly 


"  In  general,  beneficiaries  of  unemployment  compensation  are  unem- 
ployed tor  shorter  periods  than  recipients  of  other  forms  of  public  aid 
Sec  ch.  VIII. 
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called  "employability."  The  difficulties  inherent  in  de- 
termining or  even  defining  "employability"  are  more 
fully  discussed  in  Chapter  IX.  At  this  point  only  a 
brief  working  definition  is  necessary. 

"Employability"  may  refer  simply  to  the  fact  that 
a  person  has  a  job  or  seeks  one.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  term  may  refer  to  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment under  current  labor-market  conditions.  The 
first  concept  is  simply  a  statement  of  an  individual's 
availability  for  some  type  of  work.  The  second  takes 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  demand  for  labor 
may  be  less  tlian  the  supply  and  compares  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  considered  with  the  qualifications  of 
other  persons  available  for  employment.  By  this  sec- 
ond definition,  employability  is  a  relative  concept  that 
broadens  and  narrows  directly  with  the  demand  for 
labor.  Employers  are  able  to  adopt  more  and  more 
strict  hiring  standards  as  unemployment  increases; 
conversely,  they  are  forced  to  relax  hiring  standards 
as  unemployment  declines  and  the  supply  of  available 
workers  decreases.  The  same  people  might  have  to 
be  termed  employable  during  some  periods  and  un- 
employable during  others.  Under  this  concept,  one 
could  onlj'  determine  whether  a  particular  individual 
(considering  his  age,  skill,  education,  and  previous 
experience)  seems  to  meet  current  types  of  demand  for 
labor  in  the  community  where  he  is  located.  Two  per- 
sons with  the  same  characteristics  might  be  classified 
differently  if  they  lived  in  different  communities. 

Number  of  Employable  Cases 

In  a  group  of  such  magnitude  as  the  recipients  of 
governmental  aid  there  is  found  tremendous  diversi- 
fication, representing  all  gradations  of  ability,  skill, 
age,  experience,  and  attitude.  Any  attempt  at  classi- 
fication must  therefore  be  rough  and  only  suggestive. 
The  first  attempt  will  be  simply  to  break  down  the 
public-aid  cases  into  two  broad  categories:  (1)  those 
containing  one  or  more  members  available  for  work 
of  some  kind,  in  the  sense  that  they  want  to  work  and 
have  apparent  physical  capacity  to  hold  some  job  and 
that  there  is  no  social  restriction  or  legislation  against 
their  working;  and  (2)  those  not  containing  any  such 
members. 

A  program-by-program  classification  offers  the 
simplest  approach  to  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
employable  workers  in  the  public-aid  population. 
That  such  a  breakdown  must  be  crude  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  limited  number  of  apparently  "unem- 
ployable" persons  normally  not  seeking  employment 
or  no  longer  able  to  work  (or  presumably  not),  such 
as  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  and  old-age  assistance 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  old-age  insurance  systems,  have 


been  known  to  find  jobs."  Despite  such  exceptions, 
however,  the  recipients  of  these  forms  of  public  aid 
may  generally  be  classified  as  unavailable  or  incapaci- 
tated for  work.*'  The  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  are  legally  unemployable  during  the  period 
of  childhood.  The  youth  in  the  NYA  student  work 
program  are  generally  unavailable  for  private  employ- 
ment except  during  summer  months,  owing  to  school 
attendance  at  other  times. 

Under  the  simple  definition  here  used,  all  persons 
employed  on  government  work  projects  (other  than 
NYA  student  work  projects)  are  classified  as  employ- 
able because  they  are  obviously  willing  to  work  and 
are  actually  holding  jobs.  All  beneficiaries  of  unem- 
ploj-ment  compensation  are  classed  as  employable  by 
virtue  of  their  very  recent  employment  in  jobs  of 
sufficient  duration  and  wages  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  benefit  rights.  Farmers  in  receipt  of  FSA 
gi'ants  are  employable,  since  they  are  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupation.*'  The  general-relief  program  is  the 
most  difficult  to  classify.  On  the  basis  of  reports  from 
a  limited  number  of  States  and  cities  which  classify 
their  recipients,  it  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  cases  receiving  aid  early  in 
1940  contained  a  member  capable  of  performing 
gainfiil  work.^° 


"  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  683  aid-to-the-blind  cases 
were  closed  because  they  "became  self-supporting  for  reasons  other  than 
restoration  of  sight."  During  the  same  year  18,953  old-age  assist- 
ance cases  were  closed  because  they  "became  self-supporting."  (Serial 
Data  on  Recipients  •  •  •  Accepted  in  1938-19)9,  pt.  1,  p.  86, 
table  29,  and  pt.  3,  p.  31,  table  27.)  There  is  also  evidence  that  after 
the  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  were  passed,  making  It 
permissible  for  workers  to  receive  wage  credits  towards  old-age  insur- 
ance even  after  reaching  age  65,  some  employers  rehired  former  em- 
ployees who  were  over  65  in  order  to  give  them  opportunity  to  establish 
.'juiBciont  wage  credits  to  become  eli,i;ible  for  annuities.  (Brewer,  F. 
Beatrice,  "Coordinating  the  Company  Pension  Plan  with  the  Amended 
Social  Security  Act,"  The  Conference  Board  Management  Record  [Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board]  II  (May  1940),  59.)  See  also 
ch.  XII. 

*^  For  the  effects  of  temporary  factors,  such  as  the  defense  program, 
see  ch.  VII. 

'»  Since  farmers  are  considered  employed  the  year  round,  they  should 
perhaps  be  omitted  from  consideration  in  this  analysis.  However,  the 
small  numbers  receiving  FS.\  grants  do  not  affect  the  percentages  much 
either  way.     FS.\  loan  cases  are  not  Included  In  the  computations. 

^  MemQra7iduni  on  the  People  Who  Need  Fina7icial  Assistance,  p.  86. 
This  estimate  for  January  1940,  when  the  number  of  all  general-relief 
cases  was  about  1,674,000,  is  probably  too  high  to  be  applied  to  June 
1940,  when  the  number  of  general-relief  cases  was  1,355,000.  Ob- 
viously the  proportion  of  "employable"  cases  varies  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases.  For  instance,  experience  has  shown  that  increasing  busi- 
ness activity  or  increase  in  WPA  quotas  is  Instrumental  in  decreasing 
the  general-relief  load,  but  most  of  the  cases  discontinued  are  those  of 
families  with  employable  members.  The  number  of  "unemployable" 
cases  remains  fairly  constant.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
estimate  for  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  not  applicable  to  specific  regions. 
States,  or  localities,  owing  to  the  wide  variation  in  general-relief  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  employable  persons.  It  is  probable  that  in  making 
this  estimate  for  the  total  general-relief  caseload,  the  entire  absence  of 
general  relief  for  employables  in  some  sections  of  the  country  is  offset 
by  the  relatively  high  general-relief  standards  in  many  of  the  northern 
urban  centers.  In  which  the  employable  relief  load  is  largely  concen- 
trated.    With  these  qualifications,  the  estimate  of  60  percent  employ- 
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Oil  this  general  assumption  all  separate  cases  as 
defined  by  the  individual  programs  may  be  added  to 
arrive  at  a  percentage  distribution  of  "employable" 
and  "unemployable"  public-aid  cases  for  June  1940. 
However,  this  type  of  distribution  may  need  modifi- 
cation because  of  duplications ;  that  is,  the  same  house- 
hold may  receive  assistance  from  more  than  one 
program.  In  such  a  household  the  recipient  of  assist- 
ance from  one  program  may  be  employable,  while  the  re- 
cipient of  assistance  from  another  program  is  not. 
Approximate  adjustments  can  be  made  for  these  over- 
lappings  to  derive  proportions  in  terms  of  households. 
Allowing  for  duplications,  it  would  appear  that  public- 
aid  cases  who  were  receiving  aid  from  means-test  pro- 
grams in  June  1940  were  about  evenly  divided  between 
employable  and  unemployable.  If  the  social-insurance 
cases  (about  85  percent  employable)  are  included,  be- 
tween 55  and  60  percent  of  all  public-aid  cases  were 
employable."  In  terms  of  households,  slightly  over  65 
percent  of  the  public-aid  propulation  were  employable. 

These  distributions  need  to  be  considered  jointly  be- 
cause, under  the  programs  and  policies  of  1940,  aid 
was  more  frequently  granted  by  cases  than  by  house- 
holds. It  is  therefore  significant  that  half  of  the  cases 
served  in  June  1940  (exclusive  of  social  insurances) 
were  in  the  unemployable  class.  Because  family  re- 
sponsibility and  mutual  aid  are  still  important  social 
phenomena,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  on  a 
household  basis  nnemployability  is  not  quite  so 
marked. 

Characteristics  Affecting  Relative  Employability 

These  rough  divisions  of  employables  and  unemploy- 
ables  may  in  themselves  be  misleading  if  they  should 
give  the  impression  that  the  group  of  cases  or  house- 
holds classed  as  "employable"  contained  members  typi- 
cal of  the  whole  working  population  and  that  they  had 
equal  potential  opportunities  for  jobs.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  "the  relative  employability  of  the  average  unem- 
ployed job  seeker  in  the  current  labor  market  depends, 
in  large  measure,  upon  the  number  and  kinds  of  jobs 
available,  the  number  and  characteristics  of  other  people 
looking  for  work  at  the  same  time,  and  the  employment 
qualifications  of  the  person  himself."  °-     The  previous 


able  cases  has  nevertheless  been  applied  to  the  Jnne  1940  figures 
because  no  other  measures  are  avail.able.     See  also  Chapter  VII. 

*'  On  the  basis  of  appendix  11,  which  does  not  allow  for  duplications, 
the  numbers  of  unempioyuble  cases  on  the  various  programs  in  June  1940 
were  as  follows  :  old-age  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
railroad  retirement  legislation,  251,000 ;  old-age  assistance,  1.970,000 ; 
aid  to  the  blind,  72,000 ;  aid  to  dependent  children,  346,000 ;  NYA 
student  work  program,  313,000;  general  relief,  549,000.  These  cases 
total  3,501,000,  or  about  44  percent  of  all  the  cases  receiving  public 
aid  In  June  1940. 

*>  Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  Recent  Trends  in  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment in  PhiItideIi>Jiia,  Works  Progress  Administration,  National  Rfsearch 
Project,  Report  No.  P-1,  Philadelphia,  1937,  p.  18. 


sections  have  shown  that  the  workers  in  the  public-aid 
population  were  not  representative  of  the  entire  work- 
ing population  in  respect  to  such  important  character- 
istics as  age,  race,  sex,  occupation,  location,  and  dura- 
tion of  unemployment.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  these  workers  were  a  handicap  in  their  search 
for  work  in  addition  to  the  relief  status  itself."  Nor 
were  these  characteristics  independent  of  one  another, 
as  the  handicaps  did  not  come  singly  but  in  groups, 
one  usually  flowing  from  the  other.  They  had  the 
effect  of  aggravating  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  pri- 
vate employment  for  many  employable  persons  receiv- 
ing public  aid. 

Such  workers  not  only  differed  from  the  general 
working  population  but  also  exhibited  very  significant 
differences  in  employability  characteristics  among 
themselves.  Although  as  a  whole  they  might  be  char- 
acterized as  a  group  of  somewhat  lower  employability 
status  than  workers  not  receiving  public  aid,  they  were 
comprised  of  persons  of  relatively  high  employability 
as  well  as  of  those  of  distinct  marginality  and  of  all 
intermediate  gradations. 

In  the  labor  supply  there  is  a  substantial  group  of 
workers  who  are  on  the  fringes  of  the  labor  market. 
Either  because  their  efficiency  is  relatively  low  or  for 
other  reasons,  they  are  persons  who  find  employment 
only  when  economic  conditions  are  most  favorable  and 
the  supply  of  more  desirable  workers  is  exhausted. 
Such  employment  as  they  obtain  is  likely  to  be  of  short 
duration.  In  addition,  there  are  workers  who  are  lo- 
cated in  industrially  stranded  areas,  those  whose  skills 
have  become  obsolescent  and  who  are  now  too  old  to 
make  a  change,  and  those  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  so  long  a  time  that  they  would  need  considerable 
retraining  before  they  were  again  fit  for  jobs. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  workers  on  the  fringes 
of  the  labor  market  are  included  among  those  members 
of  the  public-aid  population  who  are  classified  as  em- 
ployable. Data  previously  cited  have  indicated  that  a 
high  proportion  of  these  workers  are  industrially 
handicapped  because  they  are  Negroes  or  women,  be- 
cause they  are  sick,  because  they  are  inexperienced  or 
lacking  in  certain  skills,  or  because  they  have  been 
unemploj-ed  for  a  long  time. 

For  example,  handicaps  experienced  by  WPA  work- 
ers in  securing  private  employment  were  in  part  at- 
tributable to  the  workers'  age  or  lack  of  skill  or  experi- 
ence in  private  employment  or  both.  The  ages  of 
WPA  workers  are  available  for  various  periods,  but 


"^  "The  reemployment  of  applicants  on  relief  Is  further  Impeded  be- 
cause some  employers,  in  requesting  workers  from  employment  offices, 
state  explicitly  that  they  do  not  desire  to  hire  workers  who  have  been 
on  relief."  (U.  S.  Eniploynn-nt  Service,  Survey  of  Employment  Service 
Information,  Washington,  1938,  p.  2.) 
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they  are  not  cross-classified  by  occupations.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  apply  the  cross-classification 
available  for  March  1935  "  to  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  occupations  for  the  older  workers  on  the  WPA 
at  various  times.  This  indicates  that  WPA  employees 
who  were  45  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  were  semi- 
skilled, unskilled,  or  inexperienced  workers  repre- 
sented the  following  proportions  of  the  total  WPA 

loads  in  the  designated  months: 

Percent 

June   1936 16 

November    1937 18 

February   1939 15 

November    1939 15 

February  1940 15 

In  June  1940,  about  7  percent  of  WPA  employees 
were  women  on  sewing  projects."  A  study  conducted 
in  Pittsburgh  in  May  1939  suggests  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  all  women  on  sewing  projects  (or  5  percent 
of  all  WPA  workers)  represented  a  relatively  perma- 
nent relief  group.^  Nearly  half  of  the  women  em- 
ployed on  the  Pittsburgh  projects  had  been  unemployed 
for  over  6  years  and  almost  three-quarters  had  not 
held  private  employment  of  any  consequences  since  the 
beginning  of  the  WPA  in  1935.  Practically  all  of 
these  women  (92  percent)  had  been  continuously  on 
WPA  projects  since  their  first  assignment. 

The  extent  of  handicapping  characteristics  of  WPA 
workers  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  sections 
need  not  be  restated  but  has  been  taken  into  account  in 
the  problems  here  considered.  Although  it  may  be  the 
case  that  "so  far  as  the  solution  of  the  unemployment 
relief  problem  is  concerned,  a  lack  of  job  openings  is  a 
more  serious  handicap  than  a  lack  of  qualified  appli- 
cants," "  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  qualifications 
vary  in  kind  and  degree  and  that  some  workers  have  a 
much  more  restricted  opportunity  for  private  employ- 
ment than  others. 

The  fragmentary  data  available  suggest  that,  de- 
pending upon  the  date  considered,  from  &'0  to  30  per- 
cent of  WPA  workers  are  unlikely  to  obtain  jobs  ex- 
cept under  conditions  approaching  full  employment. 
They  are  likely  to  be  among  the  last  of  the  unemployed 
to  be  hired  and  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  a  decline 
in  business  activity. 

Of  the  60  percent  of  all  general-relief  cases  early  in 
1940  which  are  estimated  to  have  included  an  employ- 
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able  member,"*  a  considerable  proportion  also  fall  in 
the  class  which  is  precariously  attached  to  the  labor 
market,  a  larger  proportion  than  of  the  WPA  employ- 
ables. The  better  workers  on  relief  are  favored  for 
WPA  employment,  although  some  of  them  are  left  on 
general  relief,  including  the  small  proportion  who  re- 
ceive supplementation  to  private  earnings  or  to  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Nevertheless,  the  success  of  workers  in  general-relief 
cases  in  securing  private  employment  compares  very 
unfavorably  with  that  of  WPA  workers  as  shown  by 
the  results  of  similar  studies.'^"  Furthermore,  it  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  general-relief  agencies  give  the 
client  every  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  are  subject  to 
understandable  bias  in  classifying  employables  for  pur- 
poses of  certification  to  WPA.®°  On  the  basis  of  avail- 
able evidence,  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
between  30  and  40  percent  of  the  employable  general- 
relief  cases  are  unlikely  to  obtain  jobs  except  under 
conditions  approaching  full  employment. 

Employability  Measured  by  Reemployment  Rates 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  thirties  a  large 
proportion  of  WPA  workers  remained  there  for  long 
periods  of  time,  irrespective  of  fluctuations  in  business 
activity.  An  examination  of  Table  12  indicates  that 
a  minimum  of  817,285  persons  who  were  on  the  pro- 
gram in  September  1937  were  still  there  in  February 
1939."    Over  half  of  this  group  (460,602  persons)  had 


"Hauser,  PhiUp  M.,  Workera  on  Relief  in  the  United  Statet  in 
March  193S. 

"  Data  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

"  Data  supplied  by  tlie  Work  Projects  Administration. 

"  Eekler,  A.  Boss,  and  Falrley,  Lincoln,  "Relief  and  Reemployment," 
Harvard  Busineaa  Review,  XVI  (Winter  1938),  153. 


"  ilemorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Ataistance,  p.  88. 

•*  For  Instance,  compare  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search, The  Relief  Problem  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  19S7,  Report 
No.  74,  1937,  p.  26,  which  states  that  "presumably  the  WPA  workers 
were  the  cream  of  the  relief  clients,  and  from  this  standpoint  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  securing  private  employment,  being  the  better 
workers,"  with  Works  Progress  Administration,  Survey  of  Workers 
Separated  from  WPA  Employment  in  Eight  Areaa  During  the  Second 
Quarter  of  1^J6,  which  covers  a  similar  period. 

"  A  study  of  persons  receiving  general  relief  and  awaiting  Initial 
assignment  to  the  WP.A  In  Philadelphia  In  March  1937  Indicates  that 
possibly  20  or  25  percent  of  those  persons  could  not  have  accepted 
work  relief  or  private  employment  because  of  "•  •  •  illness,  old  age, 
and  duty  handicaps."  The  approximately  75  percent  remaining  might 
"be  considered  employable  and,  if  certain  types  of  jobs  had  been  avail- 
able, could  have  been  put  to  work."  However,  since  they  had  not  been 
absorbed  in  private  employment  by  March  1937,  a  period  of  relative 
business  prosperity  In  Philadelphia,  nor  on  work  programs  one  of  whose 
major  objectives  was  to  maintain  the  employability  of  the  relief  ponu- 
lation,  the  chances  are  "that  the  group  will  not  have  employment  for 
some  time  to  come  and  may  be  considerably  less  employable  In  the 
future."  (Lewis,  Janet  IL,  and  Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  The  Employment 
Characteristics  of  Persona  Atcaiting  Initial  Assignment  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Works  Program  in  March  19S7,  Philadelphia,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Industrial  Research  Department,  1938,  unpublished,  pp.  37, 
39,  and  4U.) 

"  September  1937,  It  should  be  remembered,  was  the  peak  of  the  "re- 
covery" and  the  low  point  In  the  volume  of  public  aid  during  the  period 
examined  in  this  report.  This  is  of  particular  significance  because  the 
group  who  remain  on  relief  rolls  during  periods  of  heightened  business 
activity  are  ob\1ously  those  who  are  least  likely  to  leave  at  any  time. 
In  other  words,  they  probably  comprise  the  permanent  portion  of  the 
public-aid  population. 

The  months  between  September  1937  and  February  1939  formed  a 
period    of    sharp    business    recession,    when    Increasing    unemployment 
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Tabij!  12. — Duration  of  project  employment  of  WPA  workers,  ty 
sex,  February  1939 


Period  of  continuous  WPA  employment 

Total 

Men 
(percent) 

Women 

Number  i 

Percent 

(percent) 

2,732,251 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

645.066 
778.829 
690, 955 

118,928 
151,681 
86,174 
460,602 

19.9 
28.5 
21.6 
4.4 
5.5 
3.2 
16.9 

20.4 
29.0 
22.1 
4.1 
5.2 
2.9 
16.3 

16.7 

6-11  months                -  . 

25.6 

18.3 

18-23  months                    .    - 

5.9 

8.0 

30-35  months                        -  —    -- 

5.0 

20.6 

12.4 

12.2 

14.6 

I  Includes  116  workers  for  whom  duration  of  employment  was  not  reported. 

Source:  Rejwrt  on  Proeress  oflhe  iVPA  Program,  June  SO,  I9S9,  Washington,  1939, 
p.  104,  table  42. 

been  on  the  WPA  rolls  continuously  for  at  least  18 
months  before  the  peak  of  the  recovery  period  and 
remained  there  for  at  least  18  months  thereafter.  This 
group,  which  certainly  may  be  conservatively  regarded 
as  part  of  the  long-term  public-aid  problem,  comprised 
a  third  of  the  September  1937  WPA  load  and  a  sixth 
of  the  February  1939  load.''^ 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  workers  who  i-eturn  to 
private  employment  within  relatively  short  periods. 
During  1938  the  WPA  reported  a  voluntary  separation 
rate  ranging  from  3  to  5  percent  per  month,  the  bulk 
of  which  probably  represented  a  return  to  private  em- 
ployment.''^ This  group  was  not  necessarily  made 
up  of  different  persons  each  month.  Some  remained 
in  private  employment,  but  there  are  indications  that 
many  found  short-time  jobs,  returned  to  the  WPA, 
and  then  found  jobs  again.*^  These  groups  represent 
the  WPA  workers  of  relatively  high  employability. 

Studies  of  the  attempts  of  WPA  workers  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  relief  category  through  private 
employment  support  the  conclusion  that  many  of  them 
are  definitely  handicapped.  During  July  and  August 
1939  a  very  large  proportion  of  workers  were  sepa- 
rated from  WPA  emploj^ment  by  the  18-months  rule 
previously  described.  A  study  covering  more  than 
138,000  of  these  workers  was  made  in  23  major  urban 
areas   which    traced    the    workers    in    three    different 


forted  Into  the  public-aid  population  many  employable  persons.  Thus 
the  recipients  of  public  aid  in  these  months  resembled  a  cross-section  of 
low-income  groups   In   general   more  closely   than   in   September   1937. 

•*  Since  a  great  many  cases  shift  from  general  relief  to  WP-\  and 
baclc,  these  data  are  almost  certain  to  be  an  understatement  of  duration 
of  public-aid  status. 

«  See  ch.  IX  and  ch.  XII. 

•*  "A  great  many  of  the  cases  leaving  relief  because  of  private  em- 
ployment may  be  expected  to  reappear  on  the  public  assistance  rolls 
within  a  ye.ir  following  their  separation.  These  cases  are  forced  to  re- 
turn because  of  unstable  employment  and  low  earnings,  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  a  reserve  labor  supply  drawn  upon  largely 
for  the  seasonal  needs  of  industry."  (Bevls,  Joseph  C,  and  Payne, 
Stanley  L.,  Former  Relief  Cases  in  Private  Employment,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Washington.  1939,  p.  X.) 
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periods:  September  1939    (shortly  after  the  lay-off), 
November  1939,  and  February  igiO."" 

By  September  1939  only  8  percent  of  the  group  had 
found  private  employment.  In  November  the  pro- 
portion had  expanded  to  13  percent,  but  by  February 
1940,  about  seven  months  after  the  lay-off  (and  in  a 
period  of  expanding  employment)  the  proportion  in 
private  employment  was  still  only  13  percent,  as  the 
following  tabulation  shows: 


status  of  separatfd  workers 


Reassigned  to  WPA  — 
Receiving  general  relief. 

Privately  employed 

All  other - 


Pereentaiie  of  workers  during— 


February 

mo 


November 
19S9 


September 
19S9 


0 
20 

8 
72 


Source:  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Effects  of  the  18- 
Months  Prorision  (Section  16  (b))  of  the  19S9  Relief  Act,  Washington,  1940,  tables  1  and 
2  and  p.  2.  "All  other"  includes  persons  without  private  or  WPA  jobs  and  not  on 
general  relief. 

It  is  significant  that,  of  the  13  percent  who  found 
private  employment,  about  one-half  earned  less  than 
on  WPA  projects.  The  WPA  appears  justified  in  the 
conclusion  that  "the  discharged  WPA  workers  have 
not  benefited  to  any  great  extent  from  the  industrial 
recovery  this  fall  [1939] ;  they  are  not  the  first  to  be 
hired  when  business  improves." ""  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that,  by  February  1940,  .54  percent  of  those 
laid  off  were  back  on  WPA  rolls  and  an  additional  12 
percent  of  those  laid  off  were  receiving  general  relief. 
In  otlier  words,  of  all  workers  in  these  cities  who  had 
been  separated  in  accordance  with  the  18-months  rule, 
two-thirds  were  again  receiving  public  aid.  The  re- 
sults of  this  survey  are  consistent  with  the  surveys  of 
separations  made  in  previous  years,  with  differences 
appearing  to  be  mainly  attributable  to  economic  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  to  the  differences 
in  types  of  cases  studied,  that  is,  whether  they  were 
all  administrative  lay-offs  as  in  the  case  of  the  IB- 
months  group  or  whether  the  group  included  voluntary 
separations."' 

That  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  from  public-aid  rolls  who  have  found 
private  employment  and  those  who  have  not,  has  been 
the  conclusion  of  almost  every  study  of  this  subject. 
For  instance,  a  study  of  WPA  cases  which  had  been 
on  work  relief  betwen  1935  and  1937  in  20  Massachu- 


*■  Work  Projects  Administration.  Effects  of  the  IS-Months  Provision 
*  *  *  of  the  1930  Relief  Act:  .nnd  Workers  Dropped  from  WPA  in 
Accordance  tcith  the  18-Months  Provision  in  the  19S9  Belief  Act. 

"  Work  Projects  .Administration,  Workers  Dropped  from  WPA  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  18-Months  Provision  in  the  1939  Relief  Act,  p.  1. 

^  See  Works  Projects  Administration,  Survey  of  Workers  Separated 
from  WPA  Employment  in  Eight  Areas  During  the  Second  Quarter  of 
19S6;  and  Workers  Separated  from  WPA  Employment  in  Nine  Areas, 
lOST. 
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setts  towns  and  cities  concludes  "in  our  Massachusetts 
sample  of  those  who  had  left  relief  we  found  a  group, 
differing  from  the  continuing  relief  population  with 
respect  to  age,  economic  assets,  and  income  from  pri- 
vate employment,  most  of  whom  were  separated  from 
the  relief  rolls  because  they  could  support  themselves 
*  *  *  Left  on  work  relief  are  those  still  considered 
employable.     On  the  whole  they  tend  to  be  older,  to 


have  fewer  economic  resources  (at  least  by  the  time 
they  applied  for  relief) ,  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  relief.  They  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
jobs  if  they  are  40,  45,  or  over.  They  are  the  ones  who 
form  the  core  of  a  probably  permanent  work  relief 
problem  in  this  generation."  "* 


«'Gilboy,  Elizabeth  W..  ApplUants   for  Wurh  Relief,  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1940,  p.  161. 


PERSISTENCE    OF     THE    PUBLIC-AID    PROBLEM 


In  the  early  thirties,  the  puhlic-aid  program  was 
thought  of  as  having  an  emergency  character  and  was 
generally  regarded  as  temporary  in  most  of  its  aspects. 
Rather  generally,  public  thinking  had  assumed  that 
with  a  return  to  full  employment,  the  public-aid  prob- 
lem as  such  would  disappear  or  at  least  sink  to  the 
point  where  it  need  no  longer  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  crucial  issues  of  the  time. 

The  continuance  of  a  large  public-aid  population 
throughout  the  ensuing  10  years  inevitably  challenges 
the  accuracy  of  this  interpretation.  Even  in  June 
1941,  when  the  estimated  number  of  unemployed  had 
fallen  by  at  least  2.7  million  as  against  June  1940,'® 
there  were  still  some  5.8  million  households  in  receipt 
of  one  form  or  another  of  socially  provided  income; 
a  decrease  of  only  slightly  over  1  million  from  the  6.9 
million  public-aid  households  a  year  earlier.^" 

Clues  to  the  probable  persistence  of  the  public-aid 
problem  can  be  found  only  in  limited  measure  from  an 
examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  public-aid 
population.  A  complete  answer  would  have  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for 
public  aid  is  a  direct  consequence  of  lack  of  employment 
but  also  the  probability  that  unemployment  as  such 
can  be  eliminated.  The  latter  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  study.'''  At  this  point  discussion 
of  the  probable  persistence  and  extent  of  the  need  for 
public  aid  will  be  confined  to  such  inferences  as  can 
be  drawn  from  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  public-aid  popidation. 


"•  This  is  the  decrease  estimated  by  WPA,  which  reported  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  had  fallen  from  8.6  million  in  June  1940  to  5.9 
million  in  the  same  month  of  1941  (cf.  The  Conference  Board  Economic 
Record  [National  Industrial  Conference  Board],  III,  (September  11, 
1941),  376).  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  show  a  much  greater  decrease  for  this  period,  from  8.1 
to  2.5  million,  or  a  decrease  of  about  5.6  million  unemployed  from  June 
1940  to  June  1941.  (The  Conference  Board  Economic  Record,  III, 
(.\ugust  11,  1941),  340.) 

"  Calculated  from  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Sta- 
tistics, WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  August  19il,  Washington,  1941.  p.  9, 
and  from  Social  Seruritv  Bulletin,  IV  (August  1941),  65,  67,  and  79. 

n  See  ch.  XVI. 


"Unemployables"  in  the  Public-Aid  Population 

The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  this  analysis  is 
the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  public-aid  popu- 
lation who.se  dependency  is  not  directly  related  to 
changes  in  the  total  volume  of  employment.  Almost 
two-fifths  of  the  households  in  receipt  of  public  aid 
in  June  1940  contained  no  employable  member.  The 
largest  single  group  of  these  households  consisted  of 
aged  persons,  primarily  recipients  of  old-age  assistance. 
A  further  significant  proportion  consisted  of  children 
supported  by  the  aid-to-dependent-children  program, 
and  there  were  also  a  I'elatively  small  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  aid  to  the  blind.  In  addition,  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  general-relief  cases  were  estimated  to 
contain  no  member  capable  of  employment. 

Some  slight  overestimate  of  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployable persons  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  as- 
sumption that  all  persons  over  the  age  of  65  are  unem- 
ployable. Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  defense  effort 
indicates  that,  provided  specific  labor  shortages  are 
sufficiently  acute,  a  certain,  though  small,  proportion 
of  persons  who  have  retired  on  account  of  age,  may 
return  at  least  for  a  time  to  active  employment."  It 
would,  however,  be  unwise  to  generalize  from  the 
war  situation  in  view  of  both  the  suddenness  and 
intensity  of  the  reviving  demand  for  labor  and  the 
unique  character  of  that  demand  which  has  called  in 
high  degree  for  certain  tjpes  of  highly  skilled  workers. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  that,  even  with  a 
greater  approximation  to  full  employment,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  2.1  million  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance and  beneficiaries  of  the  old-age  insurance  systems 
must  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  population  whose 
need  for  public  aid  will  not  be  appreciably  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  the  extent  of  unemployment. 

By  definition,  the  346,000  families  in  receipt  of  aid- 
to-dependent-children  contain  children  who  have  lost 
their  breadwinner  and  must  also  therefore  be  regarded 


"  See  ch.  XII. 
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as  definitely  unemployable.  The  composition  of  the 
40  percent  of  the  general-relief  cases  estimated  to  be  un- 
employable is  more  difficult  to  determine.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  them  are,  however,  undoubtedly  per- 
sons suH'ering  from  some  form  of  physical  or  mental 
incapacity,  for  studies  that  have  been  made  by  relief 
administrators  in  recent  years  indicate  that  at  various 
levels  of  business  activity,  between  22  and  39  percent 
of  the  cases  accepted  for  general  relief  have  been  in 
need  because  of  permanent  or  temporary  disability. 

While  it  is  thus  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
unemployable  two-fifths  of  the  public-aid  population 
will  be  directly  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  general 
level  of  employment,  it  may  be  argued  that  their  need 
for  public  aid  will,  nevertheless,  be  lessened  because 
they  can  receive  assistance  from  friends  and  relatives 
who  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  provide  support  as 
and  when  employment  revives.  The  extent  to  which 
the  public-aid  problem  will  be  reduced  for  this  reason 
is,  however,  problematic.  As  a  general  rule,  those  in 
the  lowest  income  groups  who  are  dependent  upon  aid 
are  not  in  close  familial  relationship  to  the  prosperous 
sector  of  the  population.  The  long  depression  and 
continued  unemployment  have  resulted  in  exhaustion 
of  resources  and  in  additional  indebtedness  for  the  un- 
employed. They  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  able  to  as- 
sume new  obligations  by  way  of  support  of  relatives 
when  they  return  to  jobs.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
"broken"  families  and  single-person  households  which 
are  considerably  overrepresented  in  the  public-aid  pop- 
ulation will  have  no  very  great  likelihood  of  receiving 
support  from  relatives  because  they  apparently  have 
fewer  family  connections  than  "normal"  families. 

Moreover,  the  large  families  in  the  population  live 
on  a  lower  plane  than  the  smaller  ones.  Families  with 
the  largest  responsibilities  for  dependents  are  in  gen- 
eral in  the  lowest  income  classes,  a  preponderance  be- 
ing in  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled  wage-earning 
groups.  The  loosening  of  family  bonds  which  sociol- 
ogists have  been  noting  during  the  past  decade  also 
reduces  the  possibility  of  indirect  access  to  private  in- 
come for  unemployables."  Public-aid  administrators 
have  indeed  been  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  en- 
force obligation  for  support  of  relatives  as  the 
depression  continued. 

Furthermore,  against  any  lightening  of  the  public- 
aid  problem  which  may  come  from  the  increased 
capacity  of  relatives  and  friends  to  provide  assistance 
must  be  set  the  influences  exerted  by  the  changing  age 
composition  of  our  population.     In  the  past  70  years 


the  proportion  of  the  people  of  working  age  (between 
15  and  64)  has  increased  relative  to  the  proportion  of 
aged  and  children.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  aged,  aa 
increase  which  will  be  extremely  marked  in  the  next 
40  years,  resulting  in  a  ratio  of  14  aged  persons  to 
every  86  persons  under  65  by  1980,  as  compared  with  6 
aged  persons  to  every  94  persons  under  65  in  1930.''' 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  proportion  of  children 
under  15  will  continue  to  decline  (it  is  estimated  that  by 
1980  they  will  constitute  19.5  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation as  against  29.4  percent  in  1930),  this  decrease 
will  not  completely  offset  the  increasing  proportion 
of  aged  persons.  But,  while  for  the  next  40  years  the 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  working  age  may 
be  subject  to  very  slight  change,  the  shift  in  the  popu- 
lation of  dependent  age  toward  more  aged  and  fewer 
young  people  is  not  without  significance  for  the  prob- 
lem of  public  aid.  It  seems  unlikely  that  public  ex- 
penditures on  children  will  decrease  commensurately 
with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  population  in  this 
age  group.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  decline  in 
numbers  will  be  accompanied  by  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  there  is  no 
substantial  improvement  in  public-aid  provision  for 
the  aged,  the  mere  increase  in  their  numbers  will  add 
materially  to  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  for  main- 
taining this  significant  and  nonproductive  element  in 
our  population.  Taking  these  factors  into  account, 
therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the 
future  the  country  must  accept  the  probability  that  a 
public-aid  burden  equal  in  size  to  at  least  two-fifths 
of  the  June  1940  public-aid  population  will  persist, 
regardless  of  fluctuations  in  the  general  level  of 
employment. 

"Employables"  in  the  Public-Aid  Population 

The  analysis  in  this  chapter  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  public-aid  population  suggests  that  not  all  of 
even  the  employable  three-fifths  of  this  group  would 
be  removed  from  the  public-aid  category  if  a  state  of 
full  employment  were  attained.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  long  been  recognized  that  the  normal  frictions  in 
our  economy  attributable  to  changing  demands  and 
techniques  of  production  and  to  the  imperfect  mobility 
of  labor  result  in  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment 
even  under  conditions  of  intense  business  activity.  The 
amount  of  this  unemployment,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  price  paid  for  a  flexible  system  of  production 


"See,  for  Instance,  Stoutfer,  Samuel  A.,  and  Lazarsfeld,  Paul  P., 
Research  Memorandum  on  the  Farmly  in  the  Depression,  Social  Science 
Hesearch  Council,  Bulletin  29,  New  York,  1937,  pp.  98-99. 


"Grant,  Margaret,  Old-Age  Security,  Committee  on  Social  Security 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  CouncU,  Washington,  1939,  p.  207. 
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cannot  be  precisely  determined.  Experts  have  indi- 
cated that  it  might  run  as  high  as  5  to  8  percent  of  the 
available  labor  supply."  In  June  1940,  recipients  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  under  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Acts,  who  consisted  largely  of  the 
short -period  unemployed,  accounted  for  almost  1.3  mil- 
lion, or  over  16  percent,  of  all  recipients  of  public  aid. 
It  is  significant  that  even  in  Great  Britain,  which  was 
experiencing  the  most  acute  degree  of  labor  shortage, 
the  number  of  insured  workers  who  were  registered  as 
unemployed  during  the  period  June  1940-May  1941  was 
still  quite  considerable." 

In  the  second  place,  the  preceding  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  employable  members  of  the  pub- 
lic-aid population  has  drawn  attention  to  the  presence 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  disadvantaged  workers 
whose  attachment  to  the  private  labor  market  must 
be  regarded  as  tenuous  at  best.  The  unemployed 
recipients  of  public  aid,  exclusive  of  unemployment 
insurance  beneficiaries,  frequently  exhibit  certain  char- 
acteristics which  prejudice  their  chances  of  securing 
and  holding  continuous  employment  in  view  of  exist- 
ing employer  preferences.  To  a  significant  degree  they 
consist  of  older  workers,  of  women,  and  Negroes,  and 
they  have  been  unemployed  for  a  relatively  long  period 
A  certain  proportion  of  them,  the  size  of  which  cannot 
be  estimated  but  is  believed  to  be  small,  consists  of 
persons  whose  work  habits  and  standards  of  perform- 
ance are  such  as  to  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
average  in  industry  as  a  whole. 

These  disadvantaged  workers  will  be  the  last  to 
secure  employment  and  the  first  to  lose  it  when  there 
is  a  decrease  in  business  activity.  Some  of  them  may 
even  fail  to  secure  employment  at  all  unless  a  case  of 
extreme  labor  scarcity  is  postulated.  They  may  leave 
the  public-aid  rolls  for  a  period  of  time  but  they  will 
almost  certainly  return.     Their  absorption  will  at  all 


"^  A  group  of  some  of  America's  best  known  economists  and  leaders  la 
Industry,  agriculture,  finance,  and  politics  agreed  in  1939  that  a  condi- 
tion of  full  employment  might  be  considered  to  have  arrived  when  3 
million  persons  were  still  unemployed.  "However  great  progress  this 
country  makes  in  eliminating  cylical  and  structural  unemployment,  a 
certain  amount  of  frictlonal  unemployment  must  always  remain.  In 
England  most  authorities  fix  the  minimum  number  of  the  working 
population  always  out  of  employment  at  6  or  7  percent.  In  America 
the  proportion  should  probably  be  higher  because  of  a  more  rapid  tech- 
nological pace  and  a  higher  living  standard,  producing  greater  economic 
fluctuation.  According  to  optimistic  estimates  America  probably  can- 
not expect  to  achieve  more  than  92  to  95  percent  of  full  employment, 
which  would  mean  a  minimum  number  of  less  than  three  million  un- 
employed. •  •  •"  ("The  Fourth  Fortune  Round  Table,"  Fortune, 
XX  (October  1939),  42.)  See  also  Gill,  Corrington,  Wasted  Manpower, 
New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc..  1939,  p.  21. 

"The  number  of  unemployed  varied  from  883.000  in  October  1940  to 
378,000  in  May  1941.  These  figures  correspond  roughly  to  5.5  and  2.5 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  number  of  insuied  workers  in  these  months. 
(Calculated  from  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  tables  eutitlcd  "Com- 
parison of  Unemployment  Statistics :  Great  Britain.") 


times  be  hindered  by  the  availability  of  new  entrants 
to  the  labor  market.  American  experience  during  the 
last  war,  in  the  1928-29  expansion  period,  and  in  the 
1937  upturn,  and  the  wartime  experience  of  Great 
Britain  indicate  that,  as  the  demand  for  labor  in- 
creases, large  numbers  of  persons  not  ordinarily  avail- 
able as  workers  are  attracted  into  the  labor  market.'^ 
Already  there  are  indications  that  many  employers 
prefer  to  hire  such  new  entrants  and  desire  to  offer 
them  employment  rather  than  to  undertake  to  retrain 
old  workers  unemployed  for  a  long  time  and  having 
public-aid  records.'*  There  is  thus  no  certainty  that, 
short  of  extreme  boom  conditions,  the  expanding  needs 
of  industry  will  be  met  from  the  reserve  of  relatively 
long-term  unemployed  persons  who  comprise  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  public-aid  rolls. 

In  terms  of  long-range  planning,  the  prospects  of 
permanent  reabsorption  in  private  employment  of  this 
disadvantaged  group  whose  numbers  may  have  been 
between  600,000  and  850,000  in  June  1940  are  further 
hindered  by  other  economic  developments.'"  For 
where  the  disadvantage  consists  in  a  somewhat  low- 
ered efficiency  due  to  age  or  other  cuuces,  the  increasing 
rigidity  of  the  wage  structure  precludes  the  possibility 
of  absorption  of  such  persons  in  the  economy  by  ap- 
propriate reductions  in  wage  rates.  Wliile  powerful 
arguments  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  minimum 
wage  policies  enforced  through  legislation  or  collective 
bargaining,  especially  in  view  of  the  general  increase 
in  price  rigidity  which  now  appears  to  characterize 
our  economy,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  byproduct  of  this 
development  may  well  be  the  growth  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  workers  who  are  permanently  barred  from 
normal  private  employment. 

In  the  third  place,  the  assumption  that  full  employ- 
ment will  remove  from  public-aid  rolls  all  families 
having  an  employable  member  must  be  qualified  by 
the  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  families  with 
employable  members  now  in  receipt  vif  public  aid  con- 
sist of  households  with  a  member  already  in  full  em- 


"  For  the  experience  of  this  country  during  the  last  war  sec  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau,  The  New  Position  of  Women  in 
American  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  12,  Washington,  1920. 

""It  Is  reported  that  employers  in  aircraft  and  other  Industries  are 
importing  rural  labor  in  preference  to  unskilled  labor  already  in  the 
area."  (Campbell,  Joyce,  and  Harris,  Catlierine  R.,  "Migration  and  Na- 
tional Defense,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (September  1941),  15.) 
The  same  situation  had  been  observed  earlier.  For  example,  "it  Is 
notable  that  although  in  March  1935  •  •  •  there  were  in  Michi- 
gan some  75.000  former  automobile  workers  unemployed  and  on  relief, 
the  increase  iu  production  that  accompanied  recovery  brought  with  It  a 
marl<ed  increase  in  the  importation  of  southern  labor."  (Vreeland, 
Francis  M.,  and  Fitzgerald,  Edward  J.,  Farm-City  Migration  and  In- 
dustry's Labor  Reserve,  Work  Projects  Administration,  National  Re- 
search Project.  Report  No.  L-7,  Philadelpliia.  1939,  p.  29.) 

"This  total  represents  20  to  30  percent  of  the  WP.\  employees  and 
30  to  40  percent  of  the  employable  general-relief  cases  In  June  1940. 
(See  section  above  on  employability.) 
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ployment.  Where  the  need  for  public  aid  is  thus 
occasioned  by  the  low  level  of  wages  rather  than  by 
unemployment,  the  effect  of  full  employment  upon  the 
need  for  public  aid  can  be  at  best  indirect.  Only  if 
the  demand  for  labor  is  so  intense  as  to  lead  to  a 
general  increase  in  wage  rates  or  hours  of  work,  can 
it  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  tlie 
estimated  2  percent  of  the  1940  public-aid  population 
which  was  receiving  public  aid  in  supplementation  of 
earnings. 

These  various  considerations  suggest  that,  even  if  full 
employment  could  he  assured,  the  number  of  households 
in  need  of  public  aid  would  be  unlikely  to  fall  below 
one-half  of  the  number  receiving  aid  in  June  1940. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  some  degree 
the  volume  of  public-aid  provision  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  changing  social  attitudes.  Specifically,  it 
will  be  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
people  accept  a  responsibility  for  providing  for  the 
needs  of  that  section  of  the  population  which  has 
benefited  least  from  the  advances  in  our  productive 
techniques.  As  long  as  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  population  secures,  even  when  in  full  employment, 
an  income  that  is  inadequate  to  supply  what  Americans 
like  to  think  of  as  the  American  standard  of  living, 
there  will  be  a  continuing  problem  of  public  aid.  The 
more  generous  the  interpretation  placed  upon  that 
minimum  standard,  the  greater  will  be  the  numbers  of 
persons  at  any  time  regarded  as  eligible  for  public  aid. 

In  1940  the  overwhelming  proportion  (about  82 
percent)  of  the  total  public-aid  recipients  were  assisted 
only  after  undergoing  a  test  of  need.    Yet  many  of 


these  families  had  some  resources  or  income.  The  fact 
that  these  families  could  qualify  for  public  aid  indi- 
cates that  the  country  has  already  abandoned  the  use 
of  a  measure  of  need  that  is  identical  with  complete 
destitution.  As  long  as  there  are  substantial  sections 
of  the  population  receiving  the  low  incomes  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  Chapter  II,  it  seems  probable 
that  every  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
more  fortunate  groups  will  exaggerate  the  disparity  in 
living  standards  between  the  secure  and  the  insecure 
and  will  act  as  a  lever  toward  a  more  generous  con- 
cept of  the  minimum  standard  of  living,  failure  to 
reach  which  will  qualify  for  public  aid. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  experience  of  the  last 
10  years  is  significant,  for  it  indicates  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  to  accept  a  responsi- 
bility for  raising  the  living  standards  of  the  less  for- 
tunate, once  they  are  made  aware  of  the  conditions 
which  call  for  social  action.  Even  before  1930,  as  soon 
as  need  was  brought  to  light  and  devices  were  effected 
for  providing  for  the  needy,  there  was  never  a  com- 
plete reversion  to  previous  relief  standards  when  the 
larger  crisis  was  over.  After  great  expansion  during 
a  depression,  public-aid  expenditures  have  not  in  the 
past  returned  to  the  predepression  level  but  rather 
have  declined  to  one  somewhat  above  that  preceding 
the  depression  and  have  then  continued  an  upward 
movement.  This  was  our  experience  in  connection 
with  the  1920  to  1922  depression  and  in  subsequent 
years,'"  and  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  this 
experience  will  not  be  repeated. 


■'  Geddes,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 


PART    II 
PUBLIC-AID    PROGRAMS    AND    THE    PEOPLE 


The  stimulus  to  the  developuient  of  the  public-aid  programs  whose  evolution  and 
character  have  been  described  in  Part  I  was  obviously  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
people.  In  evaluating  the  consequences  of  the  public-aid  policies  of  the  last  10  years, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  therefore  to  determine  how  nearly  this  basic  objective 
has  been  attained. 

Four  aspects  of  public-aid  policy  as  it  affects  the  welfare  of  the  economically 
insecure  or  unemployed  population  call  for  attention  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  succes- 
sive chapters.  Chapter  VI  will  inquire  whether,  as  a  result  of  the  many  new  programs 
and  greatly  expanded  scope  of  public-aid  provision,  the  Nation  can  now  be  sure  that 
needy  persons  can  secure  some  form  of  public  aid  wherever  they  reside  and  for  as 
long  as  their  need  continues.  Chapter  VII  is  concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  the 
public  aid  that  is  received.  It  will  seek  to  determine  the  level  of  living  that  is  made 
possible  for  those  who  receive  socially  provided  income  from  the  different  programs. 
Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  receipt  of  public  aid.  It 
will  inquire  whether  the  process  of  securing  public  aid  is  calculated  to  enhance  or  to 
damage  the  applicant's  self-respect  and  sense  of  independence. 

Public-aid  policy  has  already  recognized  that  the  human  problems  arising  from 
inadequacy  of  private  income  or  from  unemployment  are  not  solved  merely  by  the 
assurance  of  adequate  physical  maintenance  under  conditions  which  do  not  destroy 
self-respect.  The  worker  who  is  unable  to  secure  employment  needs  in  addition  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  to  make  his  contribution  as  a  productive  citizen.  Accord- 
ingly, Chapter  IX  seeks  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Nation  has  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  other-than-maintenance  needs  of  those  who  lack  income  or  jobs. 

Because  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  over-all  effects  of  a  series  of  simultane- 
ously operating  programs,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  effects  of  public-aid  policies 
as  of  a  specific  period  of  time.  Accordingly,  the  analysis  in  the  following  chapters 
refers  to  the  year  1940.  It  is  believed  however  that,  because  the  basic  outlines  of 
public  provision  have  changed  so  little  in  the  interim,  what  was  true  of  1940  is  also 
true  of  1942.  The  number  affected  may  for  the  time  being  be  smaller,  but  the  basic 
strengths  and  weaknesses  remain. 
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CHAPTER    VI 
IS    PUBLIC    AID    AVAILABLE    TO    THE    NEEDY    POPULATION? 


The  very  number  and  variety  of  the  public-aid  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  since  1933  make  it 
obvious  that  it  has  been  the  tacit,  if  not  the  expressed, 
will  of  the  American  people  to  assist  all  persons  who 
cannot  maintain  themselves  or  are  in  danger  of  being 
unable  to  do  so.  Hence  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
whether  tliis  mandate  is  being  carried  out,  whether 
some  form  of  public  aid  actually  is  available  to  all  needy 
persons,  either  through  the  specialized  programs  or 
through  general  relief. 

This  question  is  even  more  pertinent  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  man  in  need  of  help.  Today  such  a 
man  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, each  with  its  own  objectives  and  consequently 
its  own  eligibility  requirements.  Is  every  needy  per- 
son, regardless  of  where  or  what  he  may  be,  able  to 
obtain  help?  Or  are  there  people  who  cannot  fulfill 
the  j'equirements  of  any  program  and  thus  find  them- 
selves without  recourse  to  any  form  of  public  aid?  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  private  social  agencies  in  many 
communities,  inability  to  obtain  public  aid  may  be  a 
very  serious  situation. 

Limitations  of  the  Special  Programs 

Access  to  minimum  security  provided  by  the  special 
public-aid  programs  is  limited  by  the  exclusion  of 
many  persons  due  to  eligibility  restrictions,  by  the  in- 
complete operation  of  certain  programs,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent discontinuity  of  such  aid  as  is  available. 

Eligibility  Restrictions 

All  of  the  special  programs  are  available  only  to 
those  who  can  satisfy  certain  conditions,  the  general 
object  of  which  is  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  each  pro- 
gram to  the  group  for  which  they  are  deemed  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate.  The 
most  important  of  these  requirements  are  indicated  in 
Appendix  13.i 

Even  if  all  the  special  programs  were  equally  avail- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  country,  needy  persons  could 
qualify  for  aid  only  if  they  could  satisfy  the  special 
eligibility  requirements  of  any  given  program.     Aliens, 


however  needy,  are  barred  from  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  programs,  and  in 
some  States,  from  the  special  public  assistances. 

Although  residence  requirements  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
have  become  more  liberal  since  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  they  still  constitute  a  barrier  to  receipt 
of  some  of  these  special  types  of  aid.  '\^ile  the  Act 
limits  the  length  of  residence  which  States  may  require 
of  applicants  for  public  assistance,  this  limit  is  high 
for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  for  the  blind — 5  years' 
residence  in  the  State  during  the  9  years  immediately 
preceding  the  application  and  continuous  residence 
therein  for  1  year  immediately  preceding  the  applica- 
tion. The  significance  of  these  restrictions  is  suggested 
by  data  fi'om  a  number  of  sample  areas  which  indicate 
that,  during  specified  periods  in  1937  and  1938,  from  1.5 
percent  to  7.4  percent  of  the  applicants  for  old-age  as- 
sistance were  rejected  because  of  inability  to  satisfy 
residence  requirements." 

Although  both  the  WPA  and  the  NYA  programs 
do  not  legally  require  residence  in  a  given  locality, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  in  certain  States  the  local 
agencies  certifying  for  employment  by  the  WPA  and 
on  the  NYA  out-of-school  program  have  applied 
residence  requirements  similar  to  those  used  for  gen- 
eral relief.'  The  CCC  permits  local  agencies  to  select 
nonresidents,  including  transients,  provided  that  the 
existence  of  fully  qualified  dependents  is  properly 
established  in  the  State  of  residence.  But  a  transient 
applicant  with  no  dependents  is  advised  to  return  to 
his  State  of  legal  settlement  to  make  application  for 
enrollment.'' 

Age  constitutes  a  barrier  to  receipt  of  aid  through 
some  special  programs.    Thus  all  needy  persons  in  the 


'  This  appendix  should  be  consulted  to  amplify  the  discussion  which 
follows,  since  only  a  few  broad  types  of  restrictions  resulting  from  eligi- 
bility requirements  can  be  discussed  at  this  point.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  Appendix  13  in  Itself  is  limited  to  a  presentation  of  only  the 
principal  eligibility  requirements  of  the  special  programs,  because  many 
of  the  detailed  legal  and  administrative  provisions  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  tabular  analysis. 


'  The  areas  included  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois, (Data  procured  from  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board.) 

The  Board  has  called  attention  to  this  situation  and  has  recom- 
mended "carefully  worked  out  reciprocal  agreements"  between  States. 
(Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S8,  Washington, 
1939,  p.  108.)  See  also  Lansdale,  Robert,  and  others.  The  Administra- 
tion of  Old-Age  Aesiatance,  Chicago,  Public  Administration  Service, 
1939,  pp.  80-81. 

'  See  ch.  IX. 

'At  one  time  homeless  transient  men  were  not  accepted  because  It 
was  believed  that  the  program  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  whole  fam- 
ilies than  to  single  Individuals.  (Summary  Report  of  the  Director  of 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  •  •  •  April  19X3  to  June  SO,  10S5, 
Washington,  1935,  p.  12.) 
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higher  age  groups  are  denied  access  to  okl-age  assist- 
ance until  they  reach  the  age  of  65.  On  the  other 
hand,  young  persons  are  ineligible  for  the  NYA  pro- 
grams if  they  are  above  the  age  of  25  and  for  the 
CCC  if  tJiey  are  older  than  23;  while  boys  below  the 
age  of  17  are  excluded  from  the  CCC  and  both  boys 
and  girls  below  the  age  of  18  are  excluded  from  the 
National  Youth  Administration  out-of-school  work 
program.^ 

Only  employable  persons  are  eligible  for  WPA  em- 
ployment. Only  those  who  possess  no  physical  or  men- 
tal characteristics  which  would  make  it  impossible 
or  inadvisable  for  them  to  attempt  hard  physical  work 
are  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  CCC.  Only  those 
who  have  earned  certain  specified  sums  in  covered  em- 
ployment can  hope  to  benefit  from  the  social  insur- 
ances. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  suggest  that  all  of  the 
above  restrictive  eligibility  requirements  should  be  re- 
moved. If  the  special  programs  are  to  provide  for  the 
groups  of  persons  whose  needs  seem  to  require  spe- 
cialized forms  of  assistance,  more,  rather  than  less, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  defining  the  group  for  which 
each  program  can  best  provide.  But  the  more  care- 
fully the  specialized  programs  are  thus  restricted,  the 
greater  is  the  likelihood  that  there  will  remain  groups 
of  needy  people  to  be  cared  for  by  some  general  un- 
specialized  program. 

Furthermore,  the  more  precise  and  detailed  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  the  various  special  programs, 
the  greater  may  be  the  danger  that  the  very  process  of 
determining  eligibility  will  take  time  during  which 
some  general  service  may  have  to  provide  for  the 
applicants'  needs.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  gen- 
eral and  loose  the  eligibility  conditions,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  that  there  will  be  time-consuming  dis- 
putes between  agencies  as  to  their  responsibility  for 
individuals,  so  that  here,  too,  applicants  may  for  a  time 
be  denied  aid. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  indicated  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  have  heen  unable  to  benefit 
from  the  specialized  programs  because  they  could  not 
meet  eligibility  requirements.  No  attempt  can  be  made 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  persons  so 
excluded  because  the  requirements  vary  among  areas  and 
not  all  programs  are  in  operation  in  all  places. 

Incomplete  Operation  of  the  Special  Programs 

Even  if  a  person  can  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  aid  from  the  program  which  seems  best 


suited  to  his  needs,  he  may  be  unable  to  obtain  aid 
because  that  program  is  not  in  operation  in  his  com- 
munity. Not  all  the  pTograms  are  fully  in  operation  or 
adequately  financed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Social  insurances. — The  unemployment  insurance  and 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  systems  are  indeed  Na- 
tion-wide in  the  sense  that  an  individual  who  can  satisfy 
the  requirements  listed  in  Appendix  13  can  be  assured  of 
receiving  the  benefits  specified  in  the  law.'  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  provision  at  all  for  workmen's 
compensation  in  one  State  (Mississippi),  while  the 
occupational  diseases  for  which  compensation  is  pay- 
able are  severely  restricted  in  many  others. 

Special  public  assistances. — The  other  special  pro- 
grams are  available  in  differing  degrees  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  June  1940  there  were  eight 
jurisdictions  which  did  not  provide  aid  to  the  blind  by 
programs  aided  by  Federal  funds.*  There  were  also 
nine  jurisdictions  with  aid-to-dependent-children  pro- 
grams not  qualifying  for  Federal  grants-in-aid." 
Whereas  in  January  1940  in  the  States  with  programs 
under  the  Act  the  number  of  children  aided  per  100 
population  under  16  was  2.5,  it  was  only  0.5  in  States  not 
taking  advantage  of  Federal  participation.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  some  States  not  participat- 
ing under  the  Social  Security  Act,  State  legislation  is 
still  permissive  with  the  counties  and  the  burden  of 
financing  falls  upon  them.'" 

But  even  within  the  States  qualifying  for  Federal 
aid  for  one  or  more  of  the  special  assistances  there  is 
a  wide  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  the  programs 
are  developed — a  variation  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained solely  by  differences  in  the  extent  of  need 
among  the  States.  In  6  of  the  49  jurisdictions  admin- 
istering old-age  assistance  in  June  1940,  recipients  ex- 


»  With  certain  eiceptions  noted  in  ch.  IV. 

•  Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  whicii  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
Id  establishing  the  age  or  residence  status  of  applicants  for  the  special 
public  assistances. 


'  In  the  first  years  of  payment  ot  unemployment  Insurance  benefits 
there  were,  howerer,  long  delays  in  securing  payment.  The  fact  that 
a  substantial  number  of  persons  in  covered  employments  may  prove  to 
have  earnings  inadequate  to  qualify  for  benefits  (see  ch.  VIII  below)  is 
not  relevant  at  this  point,  since  the  question  under  discussion  here  con- 
cerns the  numbers  of  persons  who,  though  legally  eligible,  are  unable  to 
secure  public  aid. 

'  Alaslsa,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentuclsy.  Missouri,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Texaii. 

'  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucljy,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  South 
Dakota.  Texas,  and  Alasl<a. 

">  Social  Security  Board,  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research, 
Memorandum  on  the  People  TVho  Heed  Financial  Assistance,  revised, 
Washington,  1940,  p.  9.  (This  memorandum  will  be  referred  to  subse- 
quently in  this  chapter  by  title  only.)  It  Is  estimated  that,  if  the  pro- 
gram were  in  operation  with  Federal  aid  in  all  States,  some  149,000 
additional  children  under  16  would  be  provided  for.  In  the  case  of  aid 
to  the  blind,  however,  the  situation  might  be  reversed  by  Federal  aid  to 
all  states.  "There  would  be  an  addition,  of  course,  by  reason  of  pro- 
grams in  States  which  do  not  now  administer  aid  to  the  blind.  On  the 
other  hand,  4  States  now  operating  programs  not  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  less  restrictive  eligibility  requirements,  and  3  of  these 
States  h-ive  very  large  recipient  loads.  Conformity  to  the  definition  of 
eligibility  under  the  Act  would  result  in  removing  from  the  roils  persons 
now  being  aided."      (Ibid.,  p.  64.) 
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ceeded  400  per  1,000  estimated  population  65  years  and 
over;  in  30  States  the  ratio  was  between  200  and  400; 
in  12  States  it  ranged  from  100  to  200;  while  in  1  State 
it  was  less  than  100."  Similarly,  of  the  43  jurisdic- 
tions administering  aid-to-the-blind  programs  with 
Federal  grants-in-aid,  the  difference  among  the  7 
States  in  which  recipients  represented  less  than  25  per 
100,000  total  population,  the  16  in  which  the  number 
ranged  from  25  to  49,  and  the  21  in  which  the  propor- 
tion was  over  50  per  100,000  population '-  cannot  be 
explained  solely  in  terms  of  the  differential  incidence 
of  blindness.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  case 
of  the  41  jurisdictions  administering  aid-to-dependent- 
children  programs.  Wliile  recipients  in  June  1940  ex- 
ceeded 30  per  1,000  population  under  16  years  in  17 
States,  in  12  States  the  proportion  was  between  20  and 
29,  and  in  12  other  States  it  was  less  than  20.'^ 

Because  of  the  absence  of  data  concerning  the  num- 
bers of  the  potentially  eligible  groups,  it  is  impossible 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  special  programs 
fail  today  to  provide  for  all  the  persons  who  could 
meet  the  legal  eligibility  requirements.^^  Estimates 
can,  however,  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which,  because 
of  legal  eligibility  requirements  and  other  factors,  cer- 
tain programs  fail  to  provide  for  definable  groups  of 
needy  persons.'^ 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
that  in  1940  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  population  over  65  were  not  self-supporting, 
or  supported  by  spouses,  with  at  least  minimum  ade- 
quacy.''' It  can  be  estimated  that  in  April  1940  the 
old-age  assistance  program  reached  a  little  less  than 
22  percent  of  the  estimated  population  of  65  years  and 
over.''  Similarlj'  it  has  been  estimated  that  between 
5.5  and  6.5  percent  of  the  children  under  18  in  the  United 
States  are  needy  and  in  broken  homes,  or  are  in  need  be- 
cause of  the  mental  or  physical  incapacity  of  a  parent.^* 
Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  needy  dependent 
children  who  are  known  to  be  in  foster  homes  and  ehil- 


"  Socio!  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  48,  table  6. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  50,  table  8. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  49.  table  7 

'*  However,  studies  in  Individual  States  indicate  tliat  consider.able 
numbers  of  such  persons  are  not  benefiting  from  the  special  programs. 
Thus  a  study  in  Michigan  in  March  1939  showed  that  58  percent  of  the 
recipients  of  general  relief  over  65  years  of  age  were  apparently  eligible 
for,  but  not  receiving,  old-age  assistance.  In  New  Jersey  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  in  November  1937  was  54,  while  in  the  fall  of  1939 
it  was  estimated  that  in  Ulinois  the  percentage  was  28.  (Memorandvm 
on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  85,  table  G-5. ) 

"  Such  estimates  cannot  be  made  for  aid  to  the  blind  because  of  the 
unreliability  of  information  relating  to  numbers  of  the  blind  and  the 
absence  of  a  uniform  definition  of  blindness. 

"Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Keed  Financial  Assistance,  p.  11. 

"Calculated  from  Appendix  10  below  and  Sixteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States:  19k0,  Series  l'-5.  No.  1,  Washington,  January  30,  1941, 
p.  1. 

^Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  16. 


dren  receiving  benefits  under  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  the  proportion  of  needy  children  in  broken 
homes  or  with  incapacitated  parents  who  would  be 
eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  cliildren  is  estimated  to  be 
not  less  than  5  or  6  percent  of  all  children  under  18  in 
the  United  States.'"  Yet  the  total  number  of  children 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  in  January  1940 
constituted  only  1.9  i^ercent  of  all  children  under  IS.'-^" 

Further  indirect  evidence  that  the  special  assistances 
are  failing  to  provide  even  for  all  of  those  who  could 
probably  meet  the  prevailing  eligibility  requirements 
might  be  indicated  by  data  regarding  pending  applica- 
tions. Data  regarding  applications  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  direct  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  persons  fail 
to  receive  forms  of  aid  for  which  they  would  appear  to 
be  eligible,  since  some  of  the  applications  may  be  made 
by  persons  who  would  prove  on  investigation  to  be  in- 
eligible. Nevertheless  experience  has  shown  that,  over 
a  period  of  time,  about  two-thirds  of  the  applications 
for  old-age  a.ssistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  and  about 
seven-tenths  of  those  for  aid  to  dependent  children  are 
approved  when  acted  upon.^'  On  the  assumption  that 
the  ratio  of  applications  approved  to  total  applications 
disposed  of  would  be  the  same  as  in  past  periods,  the 
reduction  of  these  pending  applications  would  in  June 
1940  have  increased  the  number  of  old-age  recipients  by 
9  percent;  of  children  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren by  13  percent ;  and  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind 
by  8  percent.^^  Reports  from  agencies  with  unusually 
large  proportions  of  pending  applications  indicate  that, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  approval  of  applications 
was  limited  by  shortage  of  funds.  It  should  be  noted 
that  applications  pending  may  even  represent  an  un- 
derestimate of  the  failure  of  given  programs  to  provide 
for  all  those  legally  eligible,  since  if  it  is  known  that 
funds  are  inadequate  many  persons  will  not  even  apply. 

Work  programs. — The  WPA  also  failed  to  provide 
for  all  persons  who  could  meet  legal  eligibility  require- 
ments. Recent  studies  in  four  States  have  indicated  that, 
of  the  cases  receiving  general  relief  in  which  there  was 
an  employable  member,  between  41  and  74  percent  of 
such  persons  were  eligible  and  available  for  "WPA  em- 


■»  The  latest  Federal  census  of  children  receiving  care  in  Institutions 
and  in  foster  homes  was  made  in  1933.  In  January  1935  their  number 
was  estimated  at  about  250,000.  (.Fbld.,  p.  16.)  As  of  June  30,  1940, 
19,120  orphan."!  were  in  receipt  of  survivors'  benefits.  (Computed 
from  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance, 
Social  Security  Board.) 

2"  Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  16. 

"/Bid.,  p.  21. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  65.  It  Is  significant  that  the  largest  proportion  of  all 
pending  ajiplications  in  the  country  was  to  be  found  in  the  States  In 
the  Southeast  region  (46.0  percent  in  old-age  assistance ;  46.8  percent 
in  aid  to  dependent  children,  58.1  percent  In  aid  to  the  blind)  ;  t.  e., 
in  the  States  where  average  income  per  capita  Is  lowest.  (Ibid.,  p.  23, 
table  9.) 
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ployment.^"  It  is  also  known  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest, 
large  numbers  of  workers  who  have  been  certified  for 
WPA  employment  are  awaiting  assignment.^*  The 
WPA  has  estimated  from  time  to  time  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  the  numbers  of  workers  who  are  eligible 
for  "WPA  employment  but  who  are  not  employed  on 
projects  either  because  of  limited  Federal  quotas  or 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  local  sponsors  to  devise 
projects  or  supply  sponsors'  costs.  These  numbers 
have  ranged  at  various  times  from  600,000  to  1,330,000.2" 

The  youth  programs  also  do  not  serve  all  those  who 
might  be  potentially  eligible.  The  probable  extent  of 
the  need  unmet  by  these  programs  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  IX. 

The  estimates  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
indicate  that  there  may  be  over  1.3  million  farm  opera- 
tor families  eligible  for  standard  loans  who  have  not 
as  yet  come  under  the  program  or  who  have  been 
granted  emergency  loans  only.^^ 

Discontinuity  of  Aid  from  Special  Programs 

Even  though  a  person  in  need  is  accepted  by  one  of 
the  special  programs,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
assured  of  security.  From,  tiTne  to  time  persons  sup- 
ported hy  one  or  another  of  these  programs  have  been 
denied  aid  hecause  the  program  was  temporarily  in- 
ternipted.  In  some  of  the  programs  such  interrup- 
tions have  been  due  to  financial  stringency;  in  others 
they  arose  from  specific  provisions  in  the  law.  They 
are  not,  however,  characteristic  of  all  public-aid 
programs. 

For  example,  payments  to  retired  workers  under 
the  old-age  insurance  systems  continue  until  death. 
It  is  true  that  no  payments  are  made  for  periods 
during  which  beneficiaries  have  earnings  of  $15  or  more 
per  month  from  covered  emplo5Tnent.  Such  an  inter- 
ruption is  based  on  the  principle  that  reentering  the 
labor  market  in  covered  industries  indicates  that  the 
beneficiary  has  given  up  his  retirement  status  and  there- 
fore should  not  benefit  from  a  program  one  of  whose 
major  objectives  is  to  make  retirement  from  gainful 
employment  possible  by  providing  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  a  worker  will  not  voluntarily  relinquish  his  right  to 
benefits  unless  the  earnings  expected  by  him  from  his 
job  are  at  least  equal  to  or  actually  exceed  his  benefits. 


Moreover,  benefit  payments  are  resumed  when  earnings 
from  covered  employment  cease  in  the  case  of  railroad 
benefits  or  fall  below  $15  per  month  in  the  case  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  A  more  important 
interruption  to  receipt  of  insurance  benefits  arises  from 
the  fact  that  under  old-ago  and  survivors  insurance 
payments  to  widows  under  65  years  of  age  cease  when 
the  youngest  dependent  child  reaches  the  age  of  18 
(or  16  if  not  attending  school  regularly)." 

Lack  of  continuity  is  more  marked  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Benefits  are  at  best  payable  for 
short  periods,  which  in  the  case  of  persons  with  low 
earnings  in  the  base  year  may  be  only  3  or  4  weeks. 
Moreover,  however  large  the  wages  standing  to  the 
credit  of  an  insured  worker,  after  having  drawn  ben- 
efits for  the  maximum  period  in  any  one  benefit  year, 
he  can  utilize  his  remaining  credits  only  after  the  start 
of  a  new  benefit  year. 

In  the  special  assistances  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  grant  of  Federal  funds 
appear  to  have  prevented  a  stoppage  of  payment  to 
persons  once  accepted  for  these  aids  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  eligible.^*  The  only  stoppage  on  record 
was  in  the  State  of  Georgia  in  May  1939,  when  some 
16,000  persons  were  dropped  from  the  special-assist- 
ance rolls  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  State  and  local 
funds.^" 

Nor  have  individual  recipients  been  denied  aid  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  Social  Security  Board  has 
temporarily  withdrawn  Federal  funds  because  of  a 
failure  by  the  State  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  action  occurred  in  re- 
gard to  Ohio  in  September  1938  and  Oklahoma  in 
March  1938,  but  in  both  cases  the  State  assumed  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  payments  to  individuals  during 
the  period  for  which  Federal  funds  were  not 
available.^" 


"These  States  were  niinois,  New  York  (excluding  New  York  City). 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  Figures  do  not  include  aliens  or  second- 
ary wage  earners  in  families  whore  1  member  was  already  employed  by 
WPA.      (J6»d.,  p.  90,  tableG-8.) 

"  See  ch.  IX. 

"  See  ch.  IX. 

"  Information  from  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Division,  Farm  Security  Administration.     See  also  ch.  IX. 


"  Thus  a  widow  of  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  death  of  her  husband 
with  two  children,  5  and  7  .vears  old,  receives  tlie  widow's  current  bene- 
fit until  she  reaches  the  age  of  43.  She  will  then  have  to  wait  until  she 
reaches  the  age  of  65  to  qualify  tor  a  widow's  insurance  benefit,  which 
she  can  claim  only  if  her  husband  was  fully  insured  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

^  Each  State  agency  having  an  approved  assistance  plan  submits  to 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  quarterly  esti- 
mates of  expenditures.  Tlie  Bureau  tlien  reviews  and  analyzes  the 
State's  requests  for  Federal  funds,  together  with  supporting  material — 
documentary  evidence  of  sufficiency  of  appropriations  to  support  the 
categorical  programs  and  certifications  of  availability  of  State  funds  for 
matching  purposes — and  recommends  that  the  Board  approve  grants  in 
amounts  determined  to  be  the  Federal  Government's  share  under  the 
Social  Security  .\ct. 

™  Social  Security  Board,  Current  Activities  Report  of  the  llegional 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  July  10,  1939, 
Washington,  1930. 

®  In  Ohio,  after  a  hearing  in  September  1938,  the  Board  found  that 
the  administration  of  the  Ohio  old-age  assistance  plan  failed  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  law.  No  funds  were  certified 
to  the  State  for  the  month  of  October.     The  State  took  action  to  bring 
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Table  13. — Involuntary  separations  of  workers  from  employ- 
me7it  on  WPA  projects  ^  in  the  continental  United  States,  by 
month,  July  19S8-August  1940 


Month  and  year 


193S: 

July.  

August 

September., 

October 

November. 
December.. 

1939: 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

1940: 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Involuntary 
separations 
as  percentage 

of  total 
separations 


27.8 
28.2 
24.2 
25.8 
38.6 
60.7 

62.1 
47.4 
45.8 
63.7 
68.0 
54.3 
69.6 
86.7 
63.2 
63.3 
69.9 
65.4 

63.0 
63.4 
67.6 
69.2 
68.2 
78.3 
67.8 
61.6 


Separation  rate ' 


All  invol- 
untary 
separations 


1.6 
1.9 
1.6 
1.7 
2.9 
6.6 

3.8 
3.0 
3.9 
7.6 
6.1 
6.0 
13.8 
34.0 
7.0 

7  6 
6.6 
6.3 

6.3 

6.8 

8  6 
10.7 
10.2 
15.5 

6.4 
7.6 


18-month 
separations 


7.0 
30.6 
4.9 
3.7 
3.1 
2.6 

2.3 

2  1 
1.9 
1.8 
.8 
.6 
.6 
1.5 


All  other 
involuntary 
separations 


6.8 
3.4 
2.1 
3.9 
3.4 
3.7 

4.0 
3.7 
6.7 
8.9 
9.4 
16.0 
6.8 
6.1 


■  Prior  to  January  1940,  data  do  not  include  nonrelief  employment.  Data  for  work- 
ers employed  on  WPA  projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  are  not  included 
for  July  and  August  1938. 

*  Separations  as  a  percentage  of  total  employment  at  beginning  of  month. 

Source:  Calculated  from  employment  data  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Statistics, 
Work  Projects  Administration;  and  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of 
Statistics,  WPA  Statistical  Buliain,  September  191,0,  Washington,  1940,  p.  8,  table  6. 

Interruptions  to  receipt  of  aid  have  been  more  evi- 
dent in  regard  to  the  WPA  and  the  NYA  out-of-school 
work  programs.  Since  July  1939  no  worker  can  be 
continuously  employed  on  WPA  projects  for  more 
than  18  months,  however  great  his  need  or  competence 
as  a  worker.  While  it  is  true  that  after  the  lapse  of 
30  days  he  again  becomes  eligible  for  employment,  if 
needy,  there  may  be  no  project  immediately  available, 
or  the  quota  may  not  allow  his  reemployment.  In  any 
case,  if  he  is  in  need  during  the  month  of  noneligiblity, 
he  must  seek  aid  from  the  local  general  relief  system. 

The  most  significant  measure  of  such  interruption 
or  termination  of  WPA  employment  is  the  data  on 
rates  of  involuntary  separation  of  workers  from  WPA 
employment.  As  Table  13  shows,  the  trend  has  been  to- 
ward an  increasing  proportion  of  discharges  and 
layoffs,  even  if  the  separations  following  the  18-months 
rule  are  not  considered.  It  is  also  clear  that  sizable 
layoffs  have  ocurred  at  irregular  intervals.  For  in- 
stance,  about   750,000   workers   were   separated   from 


the  administration  of  its  program  into  conformity  with  the  Federal  law 
in  November,  ,ind  gr.ints  were  resumed  at  that  time. 

In  March  193S,  the  Board  withdrew  its  grunts  for  old-age  asfiistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  in  Oklahoma.  After  a 
hearini?,  grants  were  resumed  in  April,  but  Federal  participation  was 
allowed  only  in  those  cases  which  the  agency  found  to  be  eligible  after 
reinvestigation 


WPA  employment  in  the  second  quarter  of  1936 ; " 
and  5,50.000  in  April-July  1937."^  In  July  and  August 
of  1939,  783,000  workers  were  dropped  as  a  result  of 
the  18-months  clause;  and  from  July  1,  1939  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1940,  1,089,000  certified  project  workers  were 
dismissed  for  the  same  reason.'^ 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
proportion  of  youth  leaving  the  NYA  out-of-school 
work  program  because  the  project  closed  or  because 
of  reductions  in  the  quota  in  some  States,  necessitated 
by  the  distribution  formula  in  the  1941  appropriation 
act.  The  resultant  facts  are  shown  in  table  14.  While 
not  all  of  the  youth  laid  off  the  NYA  projects  would  be 
needy  in  the  more  restricted  use  of  the  term,  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  them  are  known  to  come  from  relief 
families  and  to  be  contributing  from  their  NYA  earn- 
ings to  family  support.  Hence  in  these  cases  a  layoff 
from  the  NYA  means  an  increased  need  for  public  aid 
for  the  family  from  some  other  source. 

Table  14. — Separations  from  the  NYA  out-of-school  work  pro- 
gram because  no  job  teas  available  on  the  program  August 
1939  through  July  1940 


Year  and  month 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  sepa- 
rations 

1939: 

1,878 
2,957 
2,614 
2.015 
3,295 

9,300 
11,863 
18. 936 
18,206 
21,099 
21.750 

7,028 

10.6 

September 

12.6 

10.3 

November 

9.6 

December 

17.2 

1940: 

28.4 

February 

34.2 

- 

43.1 

37.8 

May                                          

41.8 

47.0 

July                                                            

•  17.5 

1  To  this  should  be  added  those  who  were  separated  because  the  quota  was  re- 
duced—8,287,  or  20.6  percent  of  the  total  separations,  making  a  total  of  38.1  percent 

Source:  Monthly  statistical  tables  issued  by  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics, 
National  Youth  Administration. 

Limitations  of  General  Relief 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  at  all 
times  certain  classes  of  needy  persons  have  been  and 
will  be  unable  to  benefit  from  any  of  the  special  pro- 


31  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Survey 
of  Workers  Separated  from  WPA  Employment  in  Eight  Areas  During 
the  Second  Quarter  of  19S6,  Research  Bulletin,  Series  IV,  No.  3,  Wash- 
ington, 1937,  p.  V. 

=2  Roberts,  Vevl  E.,  Survey  of  Workers  Separated  from  WPA  Employ- 
ment in  Sine  Areas,  1037,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Social  Research,  Washington,  1938,  p.  ix.  These  separations  were  partly 
voluntary  resignations.  The  actual  proportion  of  voluntary  separa- 
tions is  not  shown,  but  only  a  total  of  37  percent  of  the  cases  inter- 
viewed in  the  sample  areas,  as  reported  in  Table  6,  p.  14,  could  be  con- 
strued as  probably  voluntary. 

M  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Effects  of  the 
IS-Months  Provision  (Section  IB  (b))  of  the  19S9  Relief  Act,  Washing- 
ton, Juno  20,  1940,  p.  3.  By  November  more  than  half  of  those  dis- 
missed were  again  receiving  public  aid,  and  large  numbers  were  living  on 
surplus  commodities. 
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grams,  while  at  certain  times  or  in  certain  areas  groups 
of  people  will  in  practice  be  denied  access  to  them.  To 
the  extent  that  failure  to  utilize  these  measures  to  the 
full  is  attributable  to  lack  of  funds  or  to  inadequate 
local  interest  in  making  these  types  of  aid  more  widely 
available,  changed  financial  methods  and  the  slow 
process  of  social  education  may  in  time  remedy  the 
situation.  Until  these  obstacles  to  a  more  even  and 
complete  development  of  the  special  programs  are 
overcome,  there  will  be  little  or  no  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  needy  people  theoretically  eligible  for  one 
or  another  of  these  programs,  for  whom  only  a  general 
unspecialized  relief  system  can  provide.  Furthermore, 
insofar  as  the  exclusions  are  attributable  to  eligibility 
provisions  whose  object  is  to  limit  these  special  pro 
grams  to  persons  for  whom  they  are  uniquely  appro- 
priate, it  must  be  expected  that  there  will  always  be 
a  large  number  of  needy  people  who  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  by  one  or  another  of  these  specialized  meas- 
ures. It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
inquire  how  far  the  existing  State  and  local  general- 
relief  systems  serve  as  an  adequate  system  of  residual 
public  aid. 

A  survey  of  the  general-relief  systems  of  the  country 
in  the  year  1940  indicates  all  too  clearly  that  they  fail 
to  perform  this  function.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  no  provision  for  local  general  relief,  while 
very  generally  there  are  legal  restrictions,  administra- 
tive policies,  or  inadequacies  of  funds  which  result  in 
the  denial  of  aid  to  groups  of  needy  persons. 

Absence  of  Provision 
for  Public  Relief 

There  are  still  some  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
there  is  no  provision  for  local  public  general  relief.^* 
Sometimes  this  is  due  to  lack  of  machinery  for  pro 
viding  general  assistance,  sometimes  to  lack  of  funds. 
For  example,  5  Texas  counties  have  no  public  agen- 
cies for  giving  general  relief,  althovigh  private  agencies 
are  subsidized  from  public  funds.^'  In  addition,  neither 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  nor  Bexar  County  in  which 
it  is  situated  makes  any  provision  for  general  relief. 
The  city  expends  small  sums  for  pauper  burials,  and 
the  county  operates  a  county  farm  and  pays  admin- 
istrative expenses  incidental  to  certification  for  WPA, 
CCC,  and  NYA  employment  and  for  surplus  com- 
modities; Iiut  direct  relief  is  lacking.'"'  In  Tennessee 
only  65  of  the  95  counties  of  the  State  grant  general 


relief,  and  in  South  Carolina  6  of  the  46  counties  do 
not  regularly  give  general  relief.  In  7  counties  in 
Kentucky  private  agencies,  subsidized  from  public 
funds,  have  the  sole  respoiisibility  for  relief,  while  10 
counties  give  no  general  relief.  Mississippi  uses  pri- 
vate agencies  in  4  counties  to  administer  general-relief 
funds,  but  in  many  of  the  other  counties  no  general 
relief  is  available.^' 

Restrictions  on  Eligibility 

Although  there  may  he  public  provision  for  giving 
I'elief  in  their  communities,  sizable  groups  of  needy 
people  may  find  themselves  barred  from  aid  by  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  general  relief.  Among  these 
groups,  depending  upon  the  locality,  are  aliens,  persons 
without  legal  settlement,  employable  persons,  farmers, 
and  peisons  living  in  families  or  households  receiving 
aid  from  other  programs. 

Aliens. — In  some  areas  aliens  are  legally  ineligible 
for  general  relief.^'  Two  States  (Delaware  and  South 
Carolina)  have  laws  excluding  all  noncitizens  from 
relief.  Connecticut  allows  aliens  to  receive  relief  only 
by  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  by  consent 
of  its  justices  of  the  peace  and  selectmen,  while  two 
counties  in  Maryland  refuse  relief  to  noncitizens.  In 
Montana,  aliens  found  to  be  illegally  within  the  United 
States  are  not  eligible  for  relief  from  State  funds.  In 
California  the  program  for  aid  to  employable  persons 
denies  such  aid  to  aliens,  if  otherwise  eligible,  who 
cannot  prove  that  they  entered  the  United  States  prior 
to  July  1,  1924  or  that  they  entered  legally  thereafter. 
In  Ohio  an  alien  is  ineligible  for  general  relief  until 
he  has  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  or 
has  satisfied  the  local  agency  that  he  will  apply  for 
naturalization  papers  within  60  days  from  the  date  of 
application  for  relief.  Pennsylvania  also  bars  aliens 
who  have  not  filed  their  declaration  of  intention  to 


"  Spb  appendix  22  (or  details  of  organization  for  administering  and 
financing  Ecneral   relief. 

•^The  counties  are  Jefferson,  Smith,  El  Paso,  Milan,  and  McLennan. 

"American  Public  Welfare  Association,  PubUo  Welfare  Siirvev  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Chicago.  1940,  p.  52. 


"  While  comparable  data  are  not  available  for  all  States  during  1940, 
in  December  1939  the  following  States  reported  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  tliat  general  relief  was  not  provided  in  certain  counties  : 

Number  of  counties  for 
which  no  general 
relief  leaa 
Stale :  reported 

Florida _    7 

Georgia 16 

Mississippi 49 

Nebriska 2 

North  Carolina 7 

South  Carolina 6 

South  Daltota 3 

Te.^as 34 

(Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Trends 
in  Public  Assistance  KSS-19J9,  Bureau  Report  No.  8,  Washington,  1940, 
pp.  57-98,  table  42.) 

»"  Sec  iippendix  IS  ;  and  Lowe,  Robert  C,  State  Public  Welfare  Legis- 
lation, Worlis  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Research 
Monograph  XX,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  54-62,  table  2  and  footnotes. 
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become  citizens  within  2  years  previous  to  January  1, 
1940. 

Even  where  there  are  no  legal  provisions,  however, 
many  localities  in  practice  require  citizenship  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  general  relief.  Information 
secured  from  57  widely  scattered  cities  in  October  1940 '" 
.showed  that  in  13  cities  citizenship  enters  into  the  de- 
termination of  eligibility  for  general  relief.  In  7 
cities,  full  citizenship  is  required ;  in  6,  aid  is  extended, 
usually  on  a  temporary  basis,  when  first  papers  have 
been  applied  for  or  obtained.  Five  of  the  13  cities  re- 
port that,  even  if  the  family  of  a  noncitizen  were  them- 
selves citizens,  relief  would  not  be  granted,  although  in 
emergencies  exceptions  might  be  made. 

There  appears  also  to  be  considerable  diversity  of 
practice  even  within  States.  Wliere  reports  were  ob- 
tained from  more  than  one  city  in  the  same  State,  it 
was  found  that  one  city  in  each  of  three  States  reported 
a  citizenship  requirement,  whereas  the  other  cities  re- 
porting in  each  of  these  States  did  not.  Furthermore, 
the  disapproval  of  such  policies  by  responsible  State 
agencies  does  not  always  succeed  in  eliminating  these 
practices.^"  Wliere  the  administration  of  general  re- 
lief is  purely  or  mainly  a  local  responsibility,  discrimi- 
nation against  aliens  appears  to  be  more  common.''^ 

Persons  laching  legal  settlement. — In  the  second 
place,  and  much  more  important  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  pei'sons  affected,  local  relief  is  usually  denied  to  per- 
sons not  possessing  legal  settlement  in  a  given  State  or 
subordinate  political  unit.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  note  that,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  III,  these 
requirements  have  tended  to  become  more  stringent,  at 


"^  The  59-citieg  study  of  the  adequacy  of  general-relief  payments  de- 
scribed in  ch.  VII  and  appendix  16  ;  2  cities  did  not  report  concerning 
citizenship  requirements. 

"Thus  in  Arizona,  where  the  local  agencies  operate  as  agents  of  the 
State  department,  it  is  reported  that  "aliens  are  considered  eligible  for 
relief  under  State  policy,  and  some  are  given  relief  in  all  counties;  and 
In  most  counties  are  assigned  on  an  equal  basis  with  citizens.  Two  or 
three  of  the  mining  counties  are  less  willing  to  see  public  relief  given  to 
aliens,  and  aliens  in  those  counties  must,  perhaps,  demonstrate  a  little 
more  need  than  citizens  in  order  to  be  given  assistance.  Although  this 
latter  attitude  is  not  accepted  with  favor  by  the  State  Department,  and 
Is  not  always  accepted  by  the  county  office  concerned  without  reserva- 
tions, some  recognition  is  nevertheless  given  to  strong  comnninity  atti- 
tudes so  long  as  no  great  deprivation  results  therefrom.'*  ( Letter  to 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  from  Arizona  State  Department 
of  Social  Security  and  Welfare.) 

"  The  following  excerpts  from  letters  from  relief  agencies  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  indicate  the  types  of  discrimination 
practiced.  "There  have  been  only  a  few  actual  cases  called  to  our  atten- 
tion in  which  the  question  of  citizenship  was  Involved  in  determining 
eligH)llity  for  relief.  However,  in  one  of  the  largest  southern  counties, 
relief  has  been  denied  to  persons  refusing  to  declare  their  intention  to 
become  citizens  and  it  is  our  impression  that  this  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed In  some  other  parts  of  the  State."  (Letter  from  Division  of 
Public  .'kssistance,  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.) 
"It  has  been  the  practice  in  cases  of  need  to  grant  and  treat  aliens  the 
same  as  local  case.^,  Iiut  when  it  is  determined  that  they  will  be  on  relief 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  to  start  proceedings  to  have  them  deported." 
(Letter  from  Wayne  Township  Trustees,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.) 


least  for  those  moving  between,  rather  than  within. 
States." 

Some  settlement  laws  designate  periods  of  residence 
for  both  the  State  and  local  units,  while  others  stip- 
ulate a  length  of  time  during  which  the  applicant 
must  reside  in  either  the  State  or  local  unit.  Table 
15,  based  on  information  as  of  January  1,  1941,  shows 
that  21  States  have  both  State  and  local  requirements, 
and  15  States  have  specified  periods  of  local  residence 
only.  In  4  States  there  are  State  residence  require- 
ments but  no  local  residence  requirements. 

In  eight  States  there  are  no  general  statutory  pro- 
visions for  legal  settlement  in  order  to  qualify  for 
general  relief.  However,  in  one  of  these  (Florida) 
the  law  establishes  residence  requirements  for  certain 
counties;  in  two  other  States  (Louisiana  and  Washing- 
ton) under  the  rule-making  power  of  the  State  public 
welfare  agency.  State  residence  requirements  have  been 
established;  while,  in  Maryland,  Baltimore  City  has 
established  its  own  residence  requirements.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  State  and  local  practices  have 
resulted  in  the  use  of  a  specified  period  of  residence 


"See  ch.  Ill  for  definition  of  legal  settlement.  Persons  without 
sufficient  residence  status  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  State  laws  dealing 
with  legal  settlement  have  been  variously  designated  as  migrants, 
transients,  nonresidents,  unsettled  persons,  migratory  workers,  migra- 
tory casual  workers,  etc.  However,  it  was  only  during  the  period 
1933-35,  when  the  FERA  established  definitions  for  three  types  of 
unsettled  persons  that  certain  terms  were  generally  accepted  in  dealing 
with  this  group  of  people.  Since  that  time,  more  concern  has  been 
given  to  characterizing  the  migration  movements  which  have  influenced 
large  numbers  of  persons  to  cross  State  lines.  In  1937,  for  example,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  defined  migration  of  two  main  types: 
(a)  "Migration  for  permanent  relocation  in  response  to  major  economic 
changes  such  as  industrialization,  drought,  and  depression,"  and 
(6)  "Continual  migration  from  job  to  job  in  response  to  seasonal  or 
irregular  fiuctuations  in  the  demand  for  labor."  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Lnbor.  Migration  of  Workers,  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  2!1S  (74th  Congress),  Washington.  1938, 
TOl.  I,  p.  ill.) 

Persons  in  the  first  of  these  two  groups  have  been  called  "remoTal" 
migrants  and  "depression"  migrants,  while  those  in  the  second  group 
are  known  as  "constant"  migrants  or  "seasonal  wanderers."  Of  these 
two  groups,  it  has  been  said  that  "the  difference  is  that  removal  mi- 
grants are  presumably  going  to  some  destination  for  settlement.  They 
are  not  making  migrancy  an  occupation."  (Anderson,  Nels,  "High- 
lights of  the  Migrant  Problem  Today."  in  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  miO,  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1940,  pp.  110.)  For  a  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  second 
group  see  Webb,  John  N.,  The  iliyratory-Casnal  Worker,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  VII, 
Washington,  1937. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  "available  information  on  the  size 
of  the  migrant  population  is  scanty,  not  only  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
system  by  which  the  data  could  be  secured  but  also  because  of  the  many 
t.vpcs  included  in  the  term  'migrant.'  "  (Ryan.  Philip  E.,  Migration  and 
Social  Welfare,  New   York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   1940,   pp.   23-24.) 

For  the  purposes  of  the  following  discussion,  the  nonresident  or  un- 
settled person  is  considered  to  be  any  person  who  may  be  ineligible  for 
local  general  relief  because  he  cannot  meet  the  residence  qualifications 
imposed  by  laws  dealing  with  legal  settlement  in  any  area  in  which  he 
may  seek  such  assistance.  A  person  who  might  otherwise  be  described 
as  a  transient,  migrant,  migratory  worker,  etc.,  would  therefore  be  In- 
cluded in  the  term  nonresident  as  used  herein.  For  a  discussion  of 
types  of  nonresidents,  see  Ryan  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-16  :  and  Anderson,  Nels, 
Men  on  the  Move,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1940,  pp.  9-132. 
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Table  15. — Combined  effects  of  State  and  local  residence  requirements  under  Slate  statutory  provisions  establishing  legal  settlement  for 

general-relief  purposes,  as  of  January  1,  1941 


Period  of  residence  in 
locality 

Period  of  residence  in  State 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

S  years 

No  provision  for  State 
residence 

Less  than  6  months 

South  Dakota. 
Utah. 

Idaho,.                

Arizona 

Colorado. 
Nevada. 

California ' 

Kansas 

6  months 

1  voar 

Texas. 

Nebraska'       

Delaware 

Mississippi. 

Michigan. 
Missouri. 
New  York. 
Ohio.J 
Wisconsin. 

2  years 

North  Dakota. 
Wyoming. 

Minnesota -    __.- 

Indiana. 
Montana. 
North  Carolina. 
Oregon. 
Virginia. 

New  Jersey. 

y  years 

Illinois. 

4  years                           .     

South  Carolina. 
Vermont. 

Connecticut. 

6  years __ 

Maine. 

No  provision  for  local  resi- 

New Mexico _. 

Pennsylvania ' 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire . 
Rhode  Island.* 

Arkansas. 

dence. 

Oklahoma.' 
West  Virginia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

Tennessee. 

Washington. 

1  A  person  who  has  resided  1  year  continuously  within  the  State,  but  not  in  any  1  county,  shall  have  legal  settlement  in  the  county  in  which  he  has  resided  6  months  ttmtinually 
'  For  unemployment  relief,  the  3-year  period  must  begin  on  or  before  June  1 ,  1940;  otherwise  applicant  must  have  lived  in  the  State  5  years. 

*  1  year  in  county:  3  months  in  township  or  municipality. 

<  Applies  to  applicants  for  indigent  relief;  applicants  for  State  unemployment  relief  must  have  1  year's  State  residence  and  6  months'  local  residence. 
»  An  earlier  statute,  stipulating  6  months'  residence  in  county,  has  not  been  repealed. 

•  While  legal  settlement  may  be  obtained  in  1  year,  2  years  are  required  to  obtain  residence  for  general-relief  purposes. 

Source:  appendix  18.    In  2  States,  residence  provisions  are  included  which  have  become  effective  since  Jan.  1, 1941  (Iowa,  July  4,  1941;  Montana,  Mar.  11,  1941). 


before  a  person  may  be  eligible  for  relief  in  practically 
all  of  these  eight  States.''^ 

Sixteen  States  have  no  legal  provision  for  State  resi- 
dence but  require  residence  in  the  locality  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  In  a  few  instances  where  there  are 
only  local  residence  requirements,  such  as  in  New  York 
and  some  of  the  New  Ehgland  States,  persons  without 
such  local  residence  may  receive  relief  from  the  local 
units  of  government,  which  are  then  reimbursed  for 
their  care  by  the  State.  In  other  cases,  such  as  in 
Minnesota  and  "Wisconsin,  the  settlement  laws  are 
used  to  determine  the  local  unit  within  the  State  which 
is  financially  responsible  for  the  care  of  persons  who 
cannot  meet  local  residence  requirements." 


"  See  appendix  18. 

•*  Where  there  are  no  arrangements  for  State  reimbursement  of  un- 
settled persons  in  States  with  local  residence  requirements,  the  need  for 
a  revision  of  the  existing  settlement  provisions  has  been  pointed  out. 
For  example,  the  Vermont  Conference  of  Social  Work  went  on  record  as 
commendinff  the  thorough  and  painstaking  study  made  by  the  interim 
commission  appointed  to  study  the  pauper  laws  and  make  a  report  to 
the  1941  session  with  recommendations  for  changes.  The  Conference 
did  not  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the  recommendations  of  either  this 
commission  or  those  of  the  Overseers'  Association,  but  did  agree  with 
the  recommendation  that  a  legal  residence  should  be  gained  or  lost  In 
one  year ;  that  reimbursement  to  the  town  by  the  State  be  authorized 


In  addition  to  those  provisions  which  establish  a 
specified  length  of  time  for  securing  settlement  or 
residence  status,  many  State  laws  include  certain  qualifi- 
cations which  offer  further  deterrents  to  the  applicant 
for  relief."  Almost  all  settlement  laws  stipulate  that 
the  z'equired  period  of  residence  must  have  been  a 
period  in  which  the  applicant  was  not  in  receipt  of 
relief.  Some  States  specify  both  public  and  private 
relief;  others  specify  only  public  relief;  still  others 
make  a  distinction  between  direct  relief  and  the  Fed- 
eral work  programs.  In  addition,  many  of  the  laws 
stipulate  that  the  period  during  which  settlement  is 
acquired  must  immediately  precede  application  for 
relief  and  that  periods  during  which  institutional  care 
was  received  cannot  be  considered  in  establishing  such 
residence.^' 


for  those  without  legal  residence ;  and  that  some  State  official  or  arbitra- 
tion board  be  given  authority  to  determine  residence.  (Vermont  Public 
Welfare  Neics,  (State  Department  of  Public  Welfare]  I,  (January  1, 
1941),  7.) 

*'  See  appendix  18. 

"  Types  of  institutional  care  which  disqualify  an  applicant  vary  among 
thf  States.  Some  include  both  public  and  private  charitable  institations, 
while  others  indicate  public  charitable  institutions  and  penal  Institu- 
tions.    In  the  latter  Instance,  parole  periods  are  also  excluded. 
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The  hardship  to  needy  persons  moving  from  one 
State  to  another  which  results  from  these  onerous  resi- 
dence requirements  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  resi- 
dence is  often  lost  in  one  State  before  it  is  acquired  in 
another.  While  some  States  have  attempted  to  ease  this 
situation  by  a  qualification  that  settlement  is  not  lost 
until  another  is  gained,  there  are  .=itill  many  States 
■where  persons  lose  settlement  by  moving  to  another 
State  where  residence  requirements  are  longer  and 
thus  run  the  risk  of  denial  of  aid  for  a  considerable 
period. 

This  situation  may  work  particular  hardship  on 
persons  residing  in  large  industrial  and  metropolitan 
cities  situated  on  the  borderline  of  two  or  more 
States.  Thus,  in  a  metropolitan  area  such  as  Chicago, 
where  local  residence  requirements  have  been  increased 
to  3  years,  it  is  easy  for  people  to  lose  residence  by  mov- 
ing within  a  radius  of  40  miles  from  Chicago  into 
Wisconsin  or  Indiana  in  search  of  work.*' 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  residence  requirements 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  public  aid  has  been 
based  primarily  upon  the  statutory  provisions  relative 
to  legal  settlement.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
other  factors  have  either  influenced  the  interpretation 
of  such  laws  or,  in  the  absence  of  legal  provisions, 
have  determined  the  local  practices  toward  unsettled 
persons.*'  These  factors  include  adequacy  of  funds 
and  facilities  of  the  agency  for  providing  service  and 
assistance,*®  the  practice  of  the  agency  or  of  the  State 
government,  and  attitudes  of  the  community. 

The  practice  in  some  States  whereby  the  State  reim- 
burses local  units  for  the  care  of  "unsettled  persons," 
as  noted  above,  mitigates  in  some  degree  the  inflexi- 
bility of  provisions  discouraging  intrastate  movement.'" 
However,  the  confused  state  of  settlement  law  pro- 
visions in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  in  this  group, 
which  date  back  to  colonial  days,  has  caused  teclmical 
complexities  and  lengthy  litigation  during  which  the 
status  of  the  unsettled  persons  has  too  often  remained 
undefined.'^     A  similar  situation  exists  in  many  of  the 


'Tor  other  examples  of  the  type  of  hardship  resulting  from  the  nii- 
nois  settlement  law,  see  The  Social  Service  Review,  XIV  (June  1940), 
347-50. 

*•  See  Blakeslee.  Ruth  O.,  "Laws  and  Administrative  Practices  as  Bar- 
riers to  Mobility,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1939,  pp.  232-^2. 

"See,  for  example.  West  Virginia  Code  of  1937,  Sec.  629  (90)  :  "Legal 
Residence.  Whenever  funds  are  specifically  made  available  for  that 
purpose,  the  State  department  may  extend  the  authority  of  a  county 
council  to  grant  relief  to  include  persons  who  have  not  been  residents 
of  the  State  for  one  year." 

"For  an  account  of  ihe  nature  and  extent  of  this  aid  and  of  other 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  transients,  see  below. 

"  See.  for  example.  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Governor's  Commission  to 
Study  Public  Assistance,  Report  to  Oovernor  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
Providence.  1940,  p.  4 :  "The  present  Rhode  Island  Settlement  Law 
had  its  origin  in  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  enacted  in  England  in  1601. 


Middle  States  where  local  residence  requirements  in- 
volve not  only  the  county  unit  but  townships  as  well, 
and  the  system  of  chargebacks  for  the  care  of  persons 
without  local  settlement  results  in  endless  litigation."^ 
In  other  States  which  have  State-wide  programs  for  the 
care  of  unsettled  persons,  such  as  New  York,  there  ai'e 
still  gaps  in  service  due  to  the  legal  and  administrative 
restrictions  which  prove  too  rigid  to  meet  all  aspects 
of  the  problem.^^ 

In  addition  to  problems  of  an  intrastate  nature,  in- 
terstate movements  have  resulted  in  special  legislation 
and  agency  practices  designed  primarily  to  remove 
out-of-state  persons  to  their  place  of  legal  settlement. 
State  laws  providing  for  reciprocal  agreements  for  the 
interstate  transfer  of  dependent  persons  existed  in  22 
States  in  December  1940.°*  Under  these  laws.  States 
may  enter  into  agreements  regarding  interstate  trans- 
portation of  indigent  persons  and  arrange  for  the 
acceptance,  transfer,  and  support  of  persons  receiving 
public  aid  in  other  States  when  such  persons  have  legal 


and  is  in  some  respects  almost  identical  with  an  act  passed  by  'His 
Majesty's  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations'  in  1748. 
This  law  has  been  so  ambiguous  and  contradictory  as  to  have  caused 
almost  perpetual  strife  between  cities  and  towns  and  between  State 
and  cities  and  towns.  At  the  present  time  the  books  of  the  State 
department  of  social  welfare  show  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  owed 
the  State,  mostly  by  cities  and  towns,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been 
uncollectible  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  present  settlement  laws." 

"  See,  for  example.  State  of  Wisconsin,  The  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment Report,  January  1,  1937-June  SO,  19S9,  Madison,  1939,  pp.  22-23: 
"Wisconsin  has  probably  the  most  involved  legal  settlement  laws  In  the 
United  States.  They  have  undergone  superficial  and  sporadic  changes 
in  attempts  to  meet  changing  situations  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
with  the  result  that  many  inconsistencies  and  complications  have  de- 
veloped. 

"Although  the  law  provides  that  relief  shall  be  given  in  the  place 
where  need  occurs,  it  also  provides  for  charge-back  to  the  place  of  legal 
settlement.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  many  cases,  of  determining  legal 
settlement,  disputes  frequently  arise  when  the  unit  giving  relief  attempts 
to  collect  from  the  unit  in  which  settlement  is  claimed.  The  problem  ia 
intensified  by  the  administration  of  relief  on  the  town  system.  On  the 
county  system,  determination  of  settlement  in  any  one  municipality 
within  the  county  is  relatively  unimportant,  but  on  the  town  system  com- 
plications multiply.  Instead  of  having  nonresidence  problems  limited 
to  71  counties,  there  are  now  more  than  a  thousand  relief  units  collect- 
ing from  each  other  for  the  care  of  nonresidents." 

» "While,  in  general,  the  quality  of  transient  care  has  greatly  im- 
proved with  State  participation  and  supervision,  the  wandering  single 
man  is  still  subjected  to  some  hardship  in  that  he  is  usually  given  meals 
and  shelter  for  a  few  days  at  the  most  and  passed  on  by  the  local  dis- 
trict to  the  next  community.  The  practice  of  passing  on  has  carried  over 
into  the  new  State  charges  program  of  New  York  largely  because  it  Is 
difficult,  time-consuming,  and  expensive  for  the  local  districts  to  obtain 
documentary  proof  of  the  nonsettled  status  of  these  single  men.  Rather 
than  go  to  the  considerable  expense  and  trouble  involved,  the  local  dis- 
trict assumes  their  care  for  one  or  several  days  and  urges  them  on  their 
way."  (Testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare,  State  of  New 
York,  In  Interstate  Migration,  Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  House  of 
Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  pt.  1,  New  York  City  Hearings, 
Washington,  1940,  pp.  217-18.) 

"  Arliansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico.  New  Yorlc,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  (Information  sup- 
plied by  the  Legal  Research  Unit,  Children's  Bureau,  December  16, 
1940.) 
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settlement  within  the  State  to  which  the  person  is 
returned.  As  of  January  lOiO,  37  States  provided 
some  type  of  transportation  for  nonresidents,  but  only 
in  22  did  all  local  administrative  agencies  make  this 
provision.  Thirty-two  of  the  37  States  provided  trans- 
portation to  the  person's  legal  residence;  in  5  States 
transportation  was  merely  provided  to  remove  the  non- 
resident from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  administrative 
agency.^^ 

However,  when  migration  is  the  result  of  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  coupled  with  inadequate  relief 
in  the  home  community,  the  return  of  such  persons 
does  little  more  than  relieve  the  agency  from  whom 
the  nonresident  is  seeking  assistance  of  the  burden  of 
providing  for  his  care.  In  instances  where  the  non- 
resident may  refuse  to  be  returned  in  this  manner, 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  the  agency  to  re- 
gard this  as  sufficient  reason  for  denying  further 
assistance. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  State  and  local  residence  requirements  are 
to  some  extent  offset  by  the  fact  that,  as  of  January  1, 
1940,  40  of  the  48  States  reported  provisions  for  some 
form  of  transient  care.  However,  in  many  of  these 
States  not  all  local  agencies  made  such  provisions  and 
in  others  care  was  provided  on  an  extremely  limited 
basis.'^  Not  infrequently,  aid  to  nonresidents  was  not 
given  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds  to  provide  for 
local  residents."^ 

In  many  instances  the  kind  of  care  which  agencies 
do  provide  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  "passing  on" 
process — ^that  is,  providing  overnight  care,  a  meal,  and 
enough  gasoline  to  take  the  family  out  of  the  agency's 


"Testimony  of  the  director,  Bureau  of  PubUc  Assistance,  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  In  Interstate  Migration,  Hearings,  pt.  9,  Wastiington 
Hearings.  Wasliington,  1941,  p.  3511. 

"•  "When  it  is  noted  •  •  •  that  in  more  than  half  the  States, 
not  all  local  administrative  agencies  provide  care,  and  that  in  more  than 
one-fourth  the  States,  only  overnight  care  is  provided,  the  possibility 
of  ready  access  to  this  type  of  care  becomes  somewhat  more  remote. 
In  addition  to  these  shortcomings,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  (1)  in  at 
least  3  States,  most  of  the  overnight  care  is  provided  in  Jails,  and  Ci) 
in  7  States,  care  is  provided  only  in  emergencies  or  pending  determina- 
tion of  legal  settlement. 

"In  8  States,  transients  receive  the  same  type  of  care  as  residents.  In 
4  States,  this  policy  is  State-wide ;  in  4  it  is  not.  It  should  not  be  in- 
ferred, however,  that  in  these  States,  all  transients  are  given  resident 
care  ;  the  classification  simply  means  that  those  transients  which  receive 
any  care  at  all,  receive  resident  care. 

"In  addition  to  the  provision  of  resident  and  overniglit  care,  *  •  • 
18  States  provide  some  shelter  care  for  transients  and /or  local  homeless 
In  about  85  shelters.  In  at  least  2  other  States,  Salvation  Army  ehelters 
are  subsidized  from  public  general  relief  funds  and  used  for  the  care  of 
transients."     (/fiid.) 

"  See,  for  example,  the  situation  in  Alabama :  Although  sick  and  dis- 
abled transients  may  be  given  assistance  for  a  period  of  30  days  "rela- 
tively little  assistance  has  been  given  to  those  persons  passing  through 
the  State  during  the  last  few  years  because  there  are  many  unmet  needs 
of  residents."  (Statement  by  the  Commissioner,  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  in  Interstate  Migration,  Hearings,  pt.  2,  Mont- 
gomery Hearings,  Washington,  1940,  p.  645.) 


jurisdiction.*'  While  some  State  welfare  agencies  may 
encourage  a  more  liberal  policy  toward  the  nonresident^ 
it  is  apparent  that  local  attitudes  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  receive  aid.°° 

Since  1935,  when  the  FERA  transient  program  was 
abandoned,^"  Federal  participation  :n  programs  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  transient's  problem  has  been  lim- 
ited to  the  transient  camps  operated  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  However,  this  program  is  con- 
fined to  meeting  the  needs  of  certain  kinds  of  persons 
in  those  areas  in  which  the  problem  of  interstate  migi-a- 
tion  is  particularly  acute.  By  June  1940  these  camps 
operated  in  only  7  States."  Fifty-six  camps  (16  of 
which  were  mobile)  were  completed  or  under  construc- 
tion by  June  1940  and  were  expected  to  accommodate 
13,205  families  at  any  one  time.  The  majority  of  the 
camps  provided  shelters  and  tent  platforms.  There 
were,    however,    1,729    permanent    labor    homes    con- 


^  For  example.  In  Wisconsin,  "according  to  the  latest  survey  in  June 
1939  from  69  counties,  few  public  agencies  are  providing  lodging  else- 
where than  in  jail  and  possibly  a  meal,  and  passing  the  transient  on  to 
tlie  next  community  is  again  prevalent,  and  many  of  the  commnnities 
reported  a  resulting  increase  in  panhandling  and  begging  from  door  to 
door.  No  attempt  is  made  by  most  communities  to  register  or  deal  with 
the  special  problems  of  the  young  or  very  old  men.  or  of  those  who  are 
in  need  of  physical  care,  unless  the  condition  is  acute."  (State  of 
Wisconsin,  The  Public  Welfare  Department  Report,  Jan.  1, 1937-June  SO, 
19S9,p.  22.) 

In  Utah  it  has  been  reported  that  "when  transient  care  was  referred 
to  the  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  late  in  September  1935,  the 
State  adopted  a  policy  calling  for  case-worls  treatment  of  transient  ap- 
plicants for  assistance,  including  a  social  study  of  the  problems  involved 
in  individual  cases,  and  service  directed  toward  returning  the  transient 
to  his  place  of  legal  settlement,  assisting  him  to  a  verified  destination, 
or  helping  him  to  adjust  as  a  resident  of  the  local  community.  Despite 
this  announced  policy,  it  was  realized  early  in  1938  that  the  general 
treatment  of  transients  in  most  counties  was  overnight  care  only,  or 
sufficient  food  and  gasoline  to  enable  the  transient  to  reach  the  next 
county,  where  the  'passing  on'  process  was  repeated."  (State  of  Utah, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  First  Biennial  Report,  July  1,  J9S6- 
Jiine  SO,  19SS,  Salt  Lai;e  City,  1939,  p.  92.) 

The  situation  in  Kansas  has  been  described  as  follows :  "The  county 
welfare  offices  in  almost  every  instance  report  that  they  offer  at  least 
a  small  amount  of  assistance,  although  the  directors  are  very  franl;  to 
state  that  they  encourage  the  migrants  to  move  on,  or  that  they  refuse 
assistance  unless  it  is  deemed,  as  one  director  stated,  'absolutely  im- 
perative,' which  usually  means  only  emergency  medical  care,  perhaps  a 
meal,  occasional  lodging,  and  In  some  Instances  sufficient  gasoline  for  the 
family  to  get  over  the  county  line."-  (Statement  by  representative  of 
the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  Committee  on  Tran- 
siency of  the  Kansas  Conference  of  Social  Work,  in  Interstate  Migration, 
Hearings,  pt.  4.  Lincoln  Hearings.  Washington,  1941,  p.  1500.) 

•^  "Nonresidents  of  Minnesota  are,  however,  technically  barred  from 
receiving  funds  appropriated  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  By 
specific  mention,  however,  nonresidents  shall  receive  local  aid  when 
they  are  in  need.  •  •  •  There  remains,  of  course,  a  certain  dis- 
inclination to  grant  continued  aid  to  nonresidents  and  particularly  to 
transients.  Nonresidents  who  have  been  in  the  community  for  some 
time  usually  receive  fair  consideration  and  are  not  always  removed  to 
place  of  settlement.  Tlie  State  Agency  malces  an  effort  to  show  counties 
under  what  circumstances  families  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
place  of  nonresidence  pending  completion  of  a  time  for  gaining  settle- 
ment." (Letter  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  from  the 
Director,  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
St.  Paul.) 
«"  See  ch.  III. 
"Arizona,  California,  Florida   Idaho.  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Washington. 
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sisting  of  inexpensive  houses  witli  small  gardens. 
The  FSA  reported  that  "the  migratory-labor  camps 
are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  migrant  laborer.  The  shelters  merely 
relieve  some  of  the  worst  su  tiering  and  provide  pro- 
tection against  epidemics.  The  labor  homes  offer  a 
chance  for  part-time,  and  in  a  few  cases,  full-time 
employment."  ^^ 

''Employable''''  persons. — Although  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  granting  of  general  relief  places  the 
major  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  need  and, 
with  the  exception  of  settlement  and  occasional  citizen- 
ship requirements,  does  not  in  general  place  further 
legal  limitations  on  eligibility,  in  practice  the  eligible 
group  is  greatly  restricted  through  State  and  local 
regulations  and  policies.  Consequently  large  numbers 
of  persons  are  declared  ineligible  for  relief  even 
though  need  can  be  demonstrated.  These  restrictions 
usually  reflect  a  combination  of  financial  stringency 
and  local  attitudes  toward  certain  groups  in  the  needy 
population. 

Probably  the  most  important  types  of  needy  per- 
sons denied  general  relief  are  those  who  are  ineligible 
because  they  are  "employable"  or  because  the  house- 
hold contains  a  member  deemed  "employable.""^ 
Wliile  only  one  State  (South  Carolina)  by  law  denies 
relief  to  employable  persons,"  practices  restricting 
general  relief  to  households  containing  no  employable 
member  are  prevalent  in  many  States,  and  others  re- 
port restrictive  practices  in  some  localities  or  at  certain 
seasons.  However,  "employables"  are  usually  consid- 
ered eligible  to  receive  surplus  commodities. 

The  precise  extent  of  these  practices  and  their  effect 
in  denying  aid  to  admittedly  needy  persons  cannot  be 
determined."'  It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  classify 
the  States  into  4  groups  according  to  their  known  prac- 
tices in  this  respect.""     The  first  group  consists  of  19 


"  Report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
mo,  Washington,  1941,  p.  16. 

"*  The  term  "employable"  is  used  for  purpcses  of  this  discussion  to  in- 
dicate in  general  that  group  of  persons  whom  the  general-relief  agencies 
consider  as  employable  persons.  The  classification  is  basof^upon  policies 
and  practices  as  reported  by  such  agencies  with  regard  to  persons  whom 
thoy  have  designated  as  "employable"  and  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion factors  involved  in  defining  employability.  as  discussed  in  chs.  V 
and  IX. 

"  Laws  of  1937,  Act  No  319,  sees.  50,  51.  T\V(i  counties  have  local 
relief  programs  not  under  this  act. 

"^  It  is  significant  that  during  1939  in  Pliilartelphla  and  San  Francisco 
the  proportion  of  WPA  workers  previously  on  relief  was  respectively 
81.4  percent  and  94.6  percent,  while  in  Birmingham  only  32.2  percent 
of  the  white  and  29  percent  of  (he  Negro  families  had  previously  re- 
ceived relief.  In  the  latter  city  there  has  been  little  relief  for  employ- 
ables. (Unpublished  data  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects 
Administration.  The  surveys  were  conducted  in  February  and  March 
1939  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  March  and  April  1939  in  San  Francisco 
and  Birmingham.) 

"•  Classification  of  States  is  based  on  the  extent  to  which  local  agencies 
deny   general  relief   to   households  containing  an  employable  member. 


States  in  which  most  localities  grant  relief  to  em- 
ployable cases."'  Group  II  is  comprised  of  7  States 
which  report  that  relief  is  denied  to  employable  cases 
on  a  seasonal  basis  in  some  localities,  usually  rural."* 
Group  III  comprises  11  States  which  report  consider- 
able variation  from  county  to  county  in  the  treatment 
of  employables.""  Finally  in  Group  IV,  there  are  11 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  the 
practice  of  denying  aid  to  employable  persons  is  wide- 
spread.'" The  States  in  this  gioup  are  all  in  the  South- 
east or  Southwest,  where  local  provisions  for  general 
relief  often  amount  to  no  more  than  casual  and  un- 
organized attempts  to  meet  the  problem. 

In  some  cases,  moreover,  localities  which  grant  aid 
to  households  with  employable  members  may  yet  deny 
relief  to  certain  types  of  employable  cases.  In  October 
1940,  of  59  cities  surveyed,"  43  reported  that  relief 
is  granted  to  needy  families  with  employable  mem- 
bers. The  remaining  16  cities  reported  that  relief 
is  not  granted  to  cases  containing  an  employable  mem- 
ber. However,  6  of  the  43  cities  restrict  such  relief 
to  households  of  two  or  more  persons,  thus  denying 
aid  to  unemployed  single  persons,  and  10  of  the  43 
cities  do  not  assist  small  business  operators  and  their 
families. 

Most  localities  which  grant  aid  to  employable  per- 
sons do  not  deny  assistance  to  families  of  part-time 
workers  if  they  are  in  need.  Only  1  of  the  43  cities 
reported  denial  of  relief  to  such  families.  However, 
the  policy  of  denying  aid  to  full-time  workers  with 
earnings  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  themselves 
and  their  families  is  not  uncommon.  Seventeen  of 
the  forty-three  cities  reported  this  type  of  restriction. 

Relief  is  also  denied  to  an  employable  person  who 
"refuses  a  job"  in  many  localities  and  sometimes  this 
policy  is  extended  to  his  family  as  well.     The  defini- 


Intormation  used  in  making  the  classification  was  secured  through 
letters  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  from  State  and  local 
agencies  and  reports  furnished  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  classification  no  consideration  is  given  to  policies  and 
practices  which  relate  to  differences  in  treatment  between  cases  con- 
taining an  employable  member  and  those  which  do  not  when  both  types 
of  cases  are  accepted  for  general  relief.  Policies  and  practices  which 
deny  general  relief  to  owners  of  small  businesses,  farm  operators,  etc., 
are  not  considered  in  the  classification. 

"  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont, and  West  Virginia.  (While  there  is  a  program  of  emergency  relief 
in  Nevada,  the  amounts  spent  for  this  purpose  are  negligible.) 

^  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

".Mabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina.  Ohio,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  (In  Delaware,  of  the 
three  counties,  the  two  agricultural  couuties  grant  no  relief  to  em- 
ployables.) 

■">  Arizona,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Tennessee. 

"  See  section  on  aliens  above. 
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tion  of  what  constitutes  a  "job  refusal"  varies  not 
only  from  agency  to  agency  but  from  time  to  time 
with  the  same  agency.  The  term  is  usually  used  to 
cover  any  situation  in  which  a  person  has  failed  to 
secure  or  has  been  separated  from  a  job  owing  to  some 
action  that  is  felt  to  indicate  a  lack  of  effort  and 
willingness  on  his  part. 

Farmers. — Restrictive  policies  in  regard  to  the  grant- 
ing of  general  relief  to  farmers  are  not  unconunon. 
This  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  a  perhaps  natural 
assumption  by  local  relief  agencies  that  such  persons 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, although  this  program  is  not  broad  enough 
to  care  for  all  needy  farmers.'^  In  part  it  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  determining  income  and  planning 
budgets  for  such  persons,"  and  in  part  to  lack  of 
funds  for  general  relief. 

Wliile  information  is  not  available  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  needy  farmers  are  denied  aid  from 
general  relief  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  information 
supplied  by  State  and  local  administrators  indicates 
that  the  practice  may  be  widespread  and  is  not  merely 
confined  to  those  States  where  general  relief  is  unusu- 
ally inadequate.^*  Occasionally  also  all  self-employed 
persons,  whether  farmers  or  not,  are  ineligible  for 
relief." 


^  See  ch.  IX. 

"  For  example,  this  type  of  difficulty  is  reported  by  agencies  in  Ar- 
Itnnsas  and  New  Yorlf. 

'<  For  example,  It  was  reported  to  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  that  in  Iowa  '*In  practice,  very  few  operators  of  •  •  •  farms 
are  considered  eligible  for  relief.  There  are  instances,  however,  where 
the    county    authorities    felt    that    supplementation    of    Income    from 

•  •  •  farms  may  ultimately  result  in  a  saving  of  relief  funds  by 
enabling  the  applicant  to  continue  his  operations  and  perhaps  eventually 
become  self-supporting.  These  cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule."  (Letter  from  the  director.  Division  of  Public  Assistance,  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.)     In  Penns.vlvania,  "in  general,  farmers 

•  •  •  are  also  Ineligible  for  General  Assistance ;  It  may  be  granted 
them,  however,  at  the  discretion  of  the  County  Board  of  Assistance  in 
cases  where  supplementation  of  this  enterprise  appears  the  best  solution 
for  the  family  and  gives  promise  at  some  future  time  of  enabling  them 
to  become  self-maintaining ;  or  where  the  applicant  Is  unfitted  for  other 
avallaljle  employment."  (Letter  from  the  secretary.  State  Department 
of  Public  Assistance.)  In  South  Carolina,  "because  of  limited  appro- 
priations for  1040—41  a  person  may  not  be  granted  public  assistance 
(Including  General  Relief)  If  he  •  *  •  Is  operating  a  farm  under 
public  or  private  financing."  (Letter  from  the  State  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.)  In  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  the  agency  reports 
that  "we  do  not  assist  •  »  •  farm  operators."  (Letter  from  the 
director,  Fayette  County  Welfare  Department,  Lexington.)  In  Austin, 
Tex.,  the  agency  states,  "We  do  not  give  cash  to  persons  •  •  •  who 
are  operating  farms  because  their  income  usually  exceeds  the  pittance 
which  we  can  grant."  (Letter  from  the  executive  secretary,  Austin- 
Travis  County  Welfare  Department,  Austin.) 

Minnesota  Is  a  prominent  exception,  for  special  legislation  for  farm- 
ers Incorporated  in  the  Minnesota  Emergency  Relief  .\ct  of  1939  pro- 
vides for  funds  to  assist  farmers  who  cannot  qualify  for  farm  aid 
under  any  of  the  FS.V  programs. 

^  In  California,  the  self-employed  are  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
relief  except  in  rare  instances  when  a  case  may  be  accepted  for  "a  rea- 
sonable period,"  such  as  three  months.  (Letter  from  the  chief.  Bureau 
of  Certification,  California  State  Relief  Administration,  Los  Angeles.) 
In  Pennsylvania,  self-employed  persons  are  not  eligible  for  public  relief 
except  "(1)  when  a  physical  handicap  prevents  securing  other  regular 
employment;   (2)   where  there  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  other  em- 


PersoTis  in  households  aided  hy  other  programs. — 
Some  local  relief  agencies  deny  relief  to  persons  liv- 
ing in  households  in  which  there  is  a  member  receiving 
aid  from  another  public-aid  program,  even  though  that 
aid  be  insufficient  or  not  intended  to  meet  in  full  the 
family  need. 

In  5  of  the  59  cities  from  which  information  regarding 
relief  policies  was  secured,  no  general  relief  is  given 
to  households  in  which  one  or  more  members  are  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance.  Of  the  47  cities  in  States 
where  there  is  an  aid-to-the-blind  program  with  Fed- 
eral participation,  three  refuse  general  relief  to  house- 
holds with  members  receiving  aid  to  the  blind.  Seven 
of  the  fifty-two  cities  having  an  aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren program  with  Federal  participation  refuse  gen- 
eral relief  to  households  in  which  any  of  the  members 
are  receiving  this  type  of  special  assistance.  Of  the  43 
cities  which  reported  that  they  accept  employables  for 
relief,  nine  refuse  aid  to  households  containing  a  mem- 
ber employed  under  the  WPA  program,  although  only 
three  refuse  cases  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 
Thus  aid  received  on  a  categorical  basis  may  work  real 
hardship  for  some  families. 

Restrictive  Influence 

of  Local  Standards  of  Need 

General-relief  grants  are  usually  determined  by  the 
budgetary-deficiency  method.  If  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  family,  either  their  own  income  or  assets 
or  those  available  from  relatives,  exceed  the  estimated 
needs,  the  family  is  considered  ineligible  for  relief. 
A  substantial  number  of  famMies  are  denied  general 
relief  because  local  agencies  adopt  a  highly  restrictive 
definition  of  need. 

Low  standard  budgets. — Obviously  if  a  standard 
budget  used  for  determining  need  is  low,  fewer  persons 
will  be  found  eligible  than  if  it  is  high."  If  the  poli- 
cies defining  the  proportion  of  income  or  assets  to  be 
deducted  as  resources  are  strict,  fewer  people  will  be 
found  eligible  than  if  the  policies  are  liber.al.  Un- 
fortunately no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  extent  to 


ployment  and  the  enterprise  is  the  best  means  of  self  maintenance;  (3) 
when  the  enterprise  shows  possibilities  of  providing  full  maintenance. 
Assistance  may  be  granted  in  an  instance  of  this  type  for  short  intervale 
under  close  supervision."  (Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  Eligihility  Requirements  for  Pvblic  Assistance  in 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1940.  p.  5.)  In  Kenosha  County,  Wis.,  any 
applicant  "who  has  an  established  place  of  business  must  be  notified 
that  no  aid  will  be  granted  until  he  has  entirely  withdrawn  from  such 
activity."  (Kenosha  County  Relief  Unit,  Manual  of  Policies  and  Prac- 
tices,Kenosha.  Wis.,  p.  11.) 

"  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  same  standard  budget  Is  used  In 
determining  need  for  all  cases.  It  varies  in  terms  of  the  size  of  families, 
usually  in  terms  of  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  family,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  health  problems,  and  other  special  problems  such  as  ex- 
penses incident  to  work  and  transportation  needs. 
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which  a  slight  upward  sliift  of  the  standard  of  need 
applied  would  increase  the  numbers  of  the  needy  and 
eligible  population  in  the  count}'  as  a  whole,  but  a  de- 
tailed study  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1937  indicates  that 
this  number  may  be  considerable." 

General  relief  is  characterized  by  the  widest  varia- 
tion both  in  the  standard  used  for  determining  need 
and  in  the  policies  formulated  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  resources.  A  few  States  have  attempted  to 
define  need  by  setting  a  maximum  to  the  grant  that 
may  be  given/^  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole  no  gen- 
eralizations can  be  made  concerning  tlie  level  of  income 
which  renders  an  applicant  ineligible  for  general  relief. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  States  wliich  normally  adopt 
low  standard  budgets  and  frequently  grant  very  small 
amounts  of  relief,  the  proportion  of  applicants  who 
will  be  judged  ineligible  will  be  relatively  large.  Even 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  variations  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  in  the  resources  possessed  by  applicants, 
it  is  evident  that  many  persons  who  would  be  regarded 
as  needy  in  New  York  or  Connecticut  would  not  be 
so  regarded  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  or  North  Carolina." 

Low  minimum  budgetary  deficiency. — Eligibility  for 
relief  is  often  restricted  by  the  widespread  practice  of 
not  issuing  relief  unless  the  budgetary  deficiency  of 
the  applicant  and  his  family  exceeds  a  specified  sum. 
The  amount  of  this  sum  varies  from  agency  to  agency. 


"  A  study  of  rejected  appUcations  showed  that  about  one-half  of  the 
rejections  were  due  to  the  family's  possession  of  income  in  excess  of 
current  relief  standards — either  from  employment  in  the  applicant's 
family  or  from  employment  of  responsible  relatives  with  whom  the  ap- 
plicants lived.  The  average  weekly  income  per  case  rejected  was  found 
to  exceed  the  average  weelily  relief  budget  by  less  than  $4.  In  about 
40  percent  of  the  cases  this  excess  amounted  to  less  than  $3,  or  less  than 
$1  per  person.  Tliis  small  sum  thus  represented  tlie  slim  margin  between 
"self-support"  and  dependency  on  socially  provided  income.  At  the 
time  of  this  study,  relief  allowances  were  in  many  respects  definitely 
below  minimum  subsistence  standards  in  the  city,  as  for  example,  an 
allowance  for  shelter  of  $9.75  in  the  face  of  a  median  rental  for  small- 
Income  families  of  $25.96  a  month,  and  a  total  absence  of  allowance 
for  such  items  as  medical  care,  household  supplies,  recreation,  insurance, 
itc,  from  the  relief  budget.  (Schwartz,  Saya  S.,  How  Self-Supporting 
Are  the  IneligiblesT,  Philadelphia  County  Relief  Board,  Philadelphia, 
10:17,  pp.  4-5.)  It  should  be  noted  too  that  the  percentage  liy  which 
adoption  of  a  higher  budget  would  increase  the  number  of  eligible  cases 
would  be  even  greater  than  this  study  of  rejected  applications  would 
indicate,  since  many  people  with  resources  just  over  the  agency's  budget 
limit  probably  refrain  from  applying  because  they  are  aware  of  the 
standards  in  force. 

™  In  California,  since  May  1940,  grants  made  by  the  State  relief  ad- 
ministration to  needy  households  with  no  resources  cannot  exceed  $58 
a  month,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  (interpreted  to  mean  those  In 
which  there  are  seven  or  more  members).  In  Idaho  the  Indigent  law  of 
the  State  specifies  a  maximum  grant  of  $40  per  person  per  month.  In 
Iowa  the  law  limits  the  amount  of  relief  which  may  be  granted  to  $2 
per  weelr  per  person,  exclusive  of  medical  care ;  but  in  practice  this  law 
is  completely  disregarded.  In  South  Carolina  the  total  assistance  to 
any  recipient  payable  from  both  State  and  county  funds  cannot  by  law 
exceed  $360  in  any  year. 

"In  June  1940  average  monthly  general-relief  payments  were  $35.34 
and  $28.36  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  only  $5.58,  $5.91,  and 
$6.01  In  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina,  respectively.  (SoctaJ 
Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  45,  table  4.) 
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In  Pennsylvania,  if  the  budgetary  deficiency  for  gen- 
eral relief  is  less  than  $1  per  week,  no  relief  is  granted. 
In  California,  under  the  State  relief  administration 
prior  to  July  1,  1941,*"  if  the  applicant's  budgetary 
deficiency  was  less  than  $2  per  month  for  a  single 
person  or  families  of  two  persons  or  less  than  $5  per 
month  for  families  of  three  or  more  persons,  no  relief 
was  granted.  In  New  York  City,  when  the  budget 
deficit  is  less  than  $2.50  semimonthly,  the  applicant 
is  ineligible  for  relief.'^ 

Relatives^  responsihility. — Policies  regai'ding  treat- 
ment of  resources  may  also  result  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  denial  of  aid  to  some  persons  who  would 
be  accepted  as  eligible  in  others.  In  some  States,  for 
example,  applicants  are  ineligible  if  certain  specified 
relatives  are  deemed  able  to  support  them.*^  This  con- 
cept of  aid  from  relatives  as  a  resource  in  the  deter- 
mination of  an  applicant's  eligibility  is  characteristic 
of  the  statutory  pro'visions  for  general  relief  in  most 
States.  In  some,  where  the  poor  laws  are  still  the  legal 
basis  of  the  general-relief  program,  their  provisions  for 
relatives'  responsibility  are  still  applicable.  In  others, 
such  as  Oregon,  newer  statutory  provisions  for  general 
relief  follow  the  older  pattern  in  fixing  terms  of  lia- 
bility and  enforcement  of  support  by  relatives,  or,  as 
in  Virginia,  simply  refer  to  existing  poor  laws  for 
provisions  relating  to  support  by  relatives.  Still 
others,  such  as  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia,  suggest 
the  use  of  relatives  as  a  resource  without  specifically 
covering  the  subject  in  the  new  law  or  making  direct 
reference  to  any  responsibility  which  might  be  incor- 
porated in  existing  poor  laws. 

An  analysis ''  of  the  legal  provisions  of  the  48  States 
(as  of  January  1,  1939)  dealing  with  relatives  respon- 
sible for  the  support  of  needy  persons  applying  for 
general  relief,  the  circumstances  under  which  relatives 
are  liable,  and  methods  of  enforcing  relatives'  support 
indicates  considerable  diversity  throughout  the  United 
States.  Relatives  legally  responsible  for  the  support 
of  needy  persons  applying  for  general  assistance  are 
designated  in  the  laws  of  31  States  and  include  the 
spouse,  parents,  children,  sisters,  brothers,  grandparents, 


5°  Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  State  funds,  the  California  State 
Relief  Admini.^tration  was  terminated  June  30,  1941,  and  the  work 
previously  carried  on  by  that  department  was  taken  over  by  the 
various  county  welfare  departments  which  had  previously  administered 
general  relief  for  unemployable  persons  only. 

"  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Employees'  Manual,  reissued  June  10,  1940,  pt.  15,  sec.  II,  p.  11 ;  State 
of  California,  State  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  County  Adminis- 
tration, Manual,  1938  ;  and  New  York  [City]  Department  of  Welfare, 
Home  Relief  Division,  Manual  of  Policies  Relating  to  Eligibility  for  Re- 
lief, 19S8,  revised  to  1940. 

"  In  sucb  States  the  relatives  responsible  and  the  methoda  of  enforce- 
ment of  support  are  apt  to  be  specified  in  the  law.  Of.  ch.  Ill,  section 
on  local  public  relief. 

•»  Based  on  Lowe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  (l3-fl7. 
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and  grandchildren.**  There  is,  however,  great  varia- 
tion in  the  range  of  relatives  deemed  responsible.'" 

Various  modifying  provisions  are  made  with  respect 
to  the  responsibility  of  relatives.  Twenty-seven  States 
consider  relatives  liable  for  support  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability.'^  In  17  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, no  relatives  are  specified  as  being  legally  respon- 
sible. In  some  of  these  States,  however,  there  are 
general  provisions  indicating  the  intent  to  make  rela- 
tives responsible.*' 

There  is  also  considerable  variation  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  laws  by  State  and  local  agencies,  de- 
pending in  large  part  upon  community  attitudes  and 
the  financial  resources  available  for  general  relief.^ 
Even  when  responsibility  of  relatives  to  support  needy 
persons  is  not  specified  by  law,  the  ability  of  relatives 
to  aid  is  usually  considered  in  determining  eligibility 
for  general  relief,  especially  if  such  relatives  are  living 
with  the  relief  applicants. 

Variations  in  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
responsibility  of  relatives  to  support  dependents  and 
in  the  severity  with  which  this  requirement  is  enforced 
not  only  result  in  considerable  difference  in  the  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  for  general  relief  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  but  sometimes  result  in  complete  denial 
of  public  aid  to  needy  people.  For  there  is  an  equal 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  procedures  followed  when 
relatives  refuse  to  fulfill  their  legal  responsibilities. 
Some  agencies  deny  relief  altogether;  others  refuse 
relief  unless  application  is  made  to  the  court  to  place 
a  court  order  on  the  relative;  while  others  may  grant 


"  Eight  States  specified  the  spouse ;  29  States  specified  parents ;  31 
States  specified  children  ;  10  States  specified  sisters ;  11  States  specified 
brothers ;  19  States  specified  grandparents ;  and  18  States  specified 
grandchildren.  Provisions  for  support  by  certain  relatives,  such  as 
spouse  and  parent,  are  also  found  in  laws  not  concerned  with  relief. 

^  In  some  States,  such  as  Connecticut,  the  list  of  responsible  relatives 
is  extensive  and  embraces  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  grandfather, 
grandmotlier,  children,  or  grandchildren.  In  others,  such  as  Florida 
and  Kentucky,  it  is  much  more  limited,  norida  holds  only  children 
responsible,  and  Iventucky  only  adult  children. 

"  Utah  limits  support  by  relatives  to  $20  a  month.  Iowa  provides 
that  grandparents  are  liable  if  they  are  able  to  support  the  applicant 
without  personal  labor,  and  the  property  of  a  desertiiis;  spouse  or  parent 
may  be  used  to  support  an  abandoned  spouse  or  child.  Colorado,  Ore- 
gon, and  Mississippi  provide  tliat,  in  case  of  refusal  of  relatives  to  sup- 
port, a  specified  sum  must  be  forfeited  to  the  county,  with  the  possibility 
of  suit  to  recover  same  in  Colorado.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
Utah  have  provisions  with  respect  to  cause  of  indigency.  In  these 
States,  if  indigency  is  caused  by  bad  conduct  or  intemperance,  only  a 
parent  or  ciiild  is  responsible  for  support. 

^'  In  Indian:!,  "relatives  in  township"  are  considered  legally  respon- 
sible. In  South  Carolina,  the  provision  reads,  "relatives  or  other  per- 
sons legally  responsible  or  willing  to  provide  maintenance."  In  Ohio, 
the  provision  reads  :  "Every  reasonable  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  aid 
from  relatives  and  interested  organizations." 

"There  is  some  evidence  that  in  recent  years  increasing  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  liability  of  responsible  rela- 
tives. Cf.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  State  Board  of  Public  .4s- 
eistanre,  A  Decmde  of  Public  Assistance  in  Pennsylvania,  19S0-^0,  Har- 
risburg  1940.  pp.  15-16. 


relief  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  relative  does  not 
support,*' 

Discontinuous  Availability 
of  General  Relief 

Because  general  relief  is  the  residual  public-aid  pro- 
gram, it  is  obvious  that  continuous  availability  of  this 
program  is  particularly  essential.  Unless  this  is  as- 
sured, occasional  interruptions  to  the  continuity  of 
the  special  programs  will  lead  to  hardship  for  those 
even  temporarily  severed  from  them,  while  the  fat« 
of  those  who  cannot  qualify  for  the  special  aids  will 
be  preciirious.  In  fact,  however,  in  many  communities 
applicants  for  general  relief  have  been  faced  with  the 
discontinuance  or  nonavailability  of  aid  at  some  time 
during  the  past  decade,""  not  because  they  were  no  longer 
eligible,  but  because  the  limited  funds  available  made  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  case  load. 

Some  instances  of  stoppage  of  relief  have  attracted 
national  attention  because  of  the  numbers  of  persons 
affected  or  the  paradox  of  admittedly  unsatisfied  need 
in  cities  of  considerable  wealth.  In  Chicago,  relief 
crises  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  ever  since  Fed- 
eral aid  for  general  relief  was  withdrawn  in  1935."^ 
Because  of  a  failure  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds  for  the  biennium  in  1939,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  administration  to  cut  minimum  sub- 
sistence budgets  to  80  percent."-  In  November  1940 
the  Chicago  Committee  on  Adequate  Relief  announced 
that  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration  would  find  it 
necessary  to  close  relief  stations  early  in  January  1941 
because  of  complete  exhaustion  of  funds."^ 

In  Ohio  cities  there  has  also  been  marked  discon- 
tinuity in  the  provision  of  general  relief."*  In  Cleve- 
land, relief  was  discontinued  from  November  23,  1939, 
to  December  15,  1939,  for  all  single  persons  and  child- 
less couples  except  in  cases  of  illness.  Family  groups 
received  two-thirds  of  their  regular  budget  during  this 
period.  Other  Ohio  cities  had  difficulty  in  financing 
general  relief  during  the  autumn  of  1939.  Toledo  dis- 
continued relief  September  15,  1939,  but  restored  relief 


»  Cf.  Howard,  Donald  S..  "Who  Shall  Be  Granted  Public  Aid  ?  How 
Much?  In  What  Form';",  in  The  Public  Assistance  Worker,  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  19.38.  pp.  48-49. 

^  Owing  to  the  FERA  program,  such  interruptions  were  rare  during 
the  period  1933-35. 

»'  Miles,  Arthur  P.,  "Relief  in  Illinois  Without  Federal  .\id."  The  Social 
Service  Review.  XIV  (June  1940),  283-300. 

®2  The  Illinois  Emergency  Rt-Iief  Commission  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  an  average  of  $6  million  per  month  for  the  2-year  period,  but  Uie 
legislature  granted  a  total  of  only  $72  million  and  set  a  maximum  of 
$4  million  to  the  sum  that  could  be  spent  in  any  1  month. 

*3  Chicago  Daily  Neics,  November  25,  1940. 

"'  Cf.  Cleveland  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  The 
Human  Kidr  of  a  Relief  Cri.^is,  19S9 ;  Fritcliey,  Clayton.  "Relief  in 
Ohio."  American  Mercurti,  O  (May  1940),  74-81;  and  Reed,  Ellery  F., 
"What  Turning  Relief  Back  to  the  Local  Community  Meant  in  Cincin- 
nati." The  Social  Service  Review,  XII  (March  1938).  1-20. 
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to  uneniployables  on  October  1  of  tliut  yeiir.  Milk 
and  special  diet  orders  were  subsequently  restored  to 
certain  cases  in  the  employable  classification.  A  study 
made  at  this  time  showed  that  people  managed  to  get 
along  by  drawing  upon  neighbors,  relatives,  part-time 
employment,  credit  extension,  and  surplus  commodities 
for  assistance ;  many  of  them  resorted  to  scavenging."' 
Although  less  widely  publicized,  there  are  other  in- 
stances where  programs  of  general  relief  have  been 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  abandoned.*"  In 
some  cases  the  stringency  has  resulted  in  the  temporary 
limitation  of  aid  to  unemployable  cases  and  to  com- 
plete denial  or  the  grant  of  nominal  assistance  to  em- 
ployable applicants  and  their  families.  In  other 
cases,  shortage  of  funds  has  compelled  local  relief 
agencies  to  deny  aid  at  least  for  a  time  to  single  per- 
sons and  childless  couples."  In  yet  other  areas  relief 
to  all  types  of  applicants  has  been  temporarily 
suspended.^ 

The  Extent  of  Unmet  Need 

It  is  evident  from  the  two  preceding  sections  that, 
despite  the  development  of  a  variety  of  public-aid  pro- 
grams, needy  people  are  denied  access  to  public  aid. 
The  special  programs  do  not,  and  probably  cannot  ever 


*"'  Pee  Toledo  Relief  Survey.  A  Study  of  Employable  Cases  Deprived 
of  Relief  by  the  City  of  Toledo  on  and  After  September  15,  1939,  Toledo 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1939. 

"'  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  during  the  year  1939  "inadequate  relief  appro- 
priations have  dictated  a  policy  of  limiting  relief  disbursements  to  the 
'unemployable.'  or  those  who  are  deflnitely  unable  to  perform  any  type 
of  work  because  of  some  physical  or  mental  incapacity,  or  who  are  un- 
able to  leave  their  home  to  accept  employment  because  of  responsibilities 
which  cannot  be  delegated."  (City  of  Louisville,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  ending  August  SI,  19S9,  1939, 
p.  12.) 

In  the  spring  of  1940  in  Adams  County,  Colo.,  450  eases  were  canceled 
from  WPA  rolls.  Of  these,  176  cases  "returned  to  the  County  [Relief] 
Department  requesting  assistance  and  were  granted  .$5  for  groceries  and 
told  not  to  return  as  there  would  be  no  more  assistance  arailable." 
(State  of  Colorado,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Survey  of  176  Appli- 
cations for  General  Relief  Refused  by  Adams  County  Since  M'PA  Can- 
celations, July  1940.  nis.  p.  1.) 

In  California,  relief  for  employables  was  suspended  by  the  State  Re- 
lief Administration  for  4  days  in  February  1940.  (American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  "Appraisal  of  Trends  in  Recent  Legislation  and 
Administrative  Policy  in  the  Public  Social  Services,"  compiled  for  1940 
Delegate  Conference,  p.  1.5.) 

"  Cf.  the  Cleveland  situation  described  above.  In  Baltimore,  Md., 
relief  for  employable  families  was  discontinued  in  May  1939  and  reappli- 
cations  were  required.  Single  persons  and  childless  couples  were  not 
accepted  again  until  the  fall  of  1939,  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  (Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers,  "Appraisal  of  Trends  in  Recent 
Legislation  and  Administrative  Policy  in  the  Public  Social  Services," 
compiled  for  1040  Delegate  Conference,  p.  23.) 

*  In  North  Carolina  during  the  year  1939-40,  it  was  reported  that 
"intake  may  be  closed  for  several  months  in  counties  where  funds  can- 
not be  raised  and  budget  for  year  has  been  exhausted."  {Ibid.,  p.  21.) 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  intake  was  closed  in  March  1940  and  had  not 
been  reofjened  by  the  time  the  Survey  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  was  made  at  the  end  of  April.  (Ibid.,  p.  24.)  In 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  intake  was  completely  closed  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1940,  because  of  exhaustion  of  funds.  (Letter  to  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  from  the  director  of  social  service,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  City  of  St.  Petersburg.) 


he  expected  to,  proolde  for  all  cases  of  need.  This  situa- 
tion would  not  he  a  subject  of  concern  if  there  were  am, 
adequate  widerpi/nning  sy,stem  available  everywhere  to 
those  who  could  not  fit  into  any  of  the  categories  estab- 
lished by  the  eligibility  conditions  of  the  specialized 
programs.  Unfortunately,  as  shoion  in  the  preceding 
pages,  this  is  not  the  case. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  absolute  amount  of  unmet  need.  Evidence 
that  it  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  readily 
available  from  the  reports  of  public  relief  agencies, 
which  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  present  deficiencies. 
Again  and  again,  in  annual  reports  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  relief  agencies  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  unable  to  provide  for  all  needy 
persons  within  their  jurisdictions  and  have  stated  that 
such  people  are  either  given  no  assistance  at  all  or  are 
issued  surplus  commodities."" 


""See.  for  e-vample,  the  following  typical  statements  from  agencies  in 
the  Southeast  and  Southwest  regions  : 

Jefferson  County,  Ala. :  "The  667  individuals  who  are  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  under  the  category.  Aid  to  the  Handicapped, 
are  not  only  totally  but  permanently  disabled  according  to  the  doctor's 
findings  •  •  •  A  monthly  average  of  664  families  received  financial 
assistance.  The  remaining  23  families  received  surplus  food  and  cloth- 
ing commodities  •  »  •  The  surplus  foods  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  supplementing  our  monthly  assistance  grants,  and  to  persons 
awaiting  assignment  to  work  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration." 
{Annual  Report  of  the  Jefferson  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Birmingham.  1939,  pp.  6-7.) 

Fulton  County,  Ga. :  "The  policy  which  we  were  forced  to  follow  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  that  employable  persons  were  not  eligible  for 
direct  relief  except  surplus  commodities,  caused  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  suffering  among  these  families  awaiting  certification  and  assign- 
ment «  •  *"  (Report  for  Year  19S0  of  the  Fulton  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  .\tlanta,  pp.  15-16.) 

New  Mexico  :  "The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  receives  more  ap- 
plications for  General  Assistance  than  for  all  other  types  of  assistance 
combined.  Of  the  General  Assistance  families  investigated  and  found 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  law,  only  30  percent  are  now  receiving 
assistance,  and  the  amount  per  family  received  by  this  group  Is  less 
than  eight  dollars  monthly."  {Biennial  Report  of  the  New  Mexico  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  July  1,  mS-June  SO,  19i0,  Santa  Fe,  1940. 
p.  1 15. ) 

Buncombe  County,  N.  C. :  "The  only  service  we  can  offer  to  our  unem- 
ployed is  certification  to  W'PA  and  the  granting  of  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  and  occasionally  clothing  from  the  WPA  sewing  room." 
(Letter  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  from  the  superintend- 
ent. Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Asheville. ) 

Grundy  County,  Tenn.  :  "Surplus  commodities  are  the  only  relief  avail- 
able for  persons  and  families  in  need  and  not  eligible  or  not  receiving 
assistance  from  the  social  security  or  emergency  relief  prograais." 
(American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Public  Welfare  and  Related 
Problems  in  Grundy  County,  Tennessee,  Chicago,  1940,  p.  76.) 

McLennan  County,  Tex. :  ".\t  the  pre.9ent  time  in  McLennan  County 
[May  1940]  relief  is  totally  inadequate  with  the  main  reliance  being  on 
surplus  commodities  which  were  designed  to  supplement  relief."  (Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  What  is  Happening  to  People  in  Mc- 
Lennan County,  Texas,  Chicago,  1940,  ms.  p.  I-l.) 

San  Antonio,  Tex. :  "The  residue  of  needy  people  are  those  who  are  the 
so  called  'uneniployables,'  those  who  are  certified  to  WPA  but  for 
whom  work  is  not  available,  and  the  needy  aged  who  have  not  attained 
the  age  of  65  which  would  entitle  them  to  Federal-State  assistance.  It 
is  for  these  people  that  a  general  relief  program  is  needed  and  it  Is  these 
who  at  the  present  time  receive  no  aid  except  food  provided  by  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  and  clothing  distributed  by  them. 
The  certifying  agency  for  surplus  commodities,  the  Clty-County  Family 
Welfare  Agency,  and  the  District  Supervisor  of  the  Surplus  Commodities 
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Unmet  Need  Measured  by  Reliance 
on  Surplus  Commodities 

It  is  the  expressed  intent  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  surplus  commodities  available  over  and  above 
other  kinds  of  public  aid ;  but,  as  the  statements  of  the 
agencies  just  quoted  clearly  indicate,  surplus  commodi- 
ties are  frequently  given  in  lieu  of  other  forms  of 
public  aid.  Therefore,  the  most  direct  and  statistically 
measurable  indication  of  need  unmet  by  other  public- 
aid  programs  is  the  number  of  persons  reported  as  re- 
ceiving surplus  commodities  only. 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  persons 
were  receiving  surplus  commodities  only,  the  number  of 
cases  receiving  general  relief  and  the  special  assistances, 
together  with  employees  of  the  Federal  work  programs 
and  clients  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  was 
compared  with  the  number  of  cases  known  to  be  re- 
ceiving surplus  foodstuffs  through  the  direct-distribu- 
tion and  food-stamp  programs  of  the  Surplus  Market- 
ing Administration  during  the  month  of  October  1940.^ 
The  results  are  shown  in  Table  16. 

Table  16. — Cases  receiving  commodities  only,  through  direct  dis- 
tribution and  the  food-stamp  plan,  continental  United  States, 
by  socio-economic  regions,  October  191f0 


Region  1 

Total  cases 

receivinf; 

commodities 

only 

Cases  receiv- 
ing commodi- 
ties only, 
certified  from 
assistance 
programs 

Borderline 
cases  receiv- 
ing commodi- 
ties only 
through  direct 
distribution  2 

Cases  receiv- 
ing commodi- 
ties only 
through 
stamp  plan 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

U.  S.  total 

673,268 

100.0 

111,889 

100.0 

497, 083 

100.0 

64,296 

100.0 

Northeast 

67,027 
62,  952 
14,954 
431,998 
100,  960 
6,387 

10.0 

7.8 

2.2 

64.2 

16.0 

.8 

7,641 

6.7 

69,486 
62,  334 
12,495 
329, 798 
40, 173 
2,797 

12.0 
10.5 

2.5 
66.3 

8.1 
.6 

Middle  States    

618 

1,074 

35,932 

26,  475 

197 

1.0 

1,385 
66,268 
34,  302 

2,393 

1.2 
69.3 
30.7 

2.1 

1.7 

Southeast     

65,9 

41.1 

Far  West       

.3 

1  For  definition  of  these  regions,  see  p.  57,  footnote  10. 
'  For  definition  of  borderline  cases  see  Appendix  14. 

Source:  Calculated  from  tables  (corrected  to  Feb.  21, 1941)  prepared  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  methodology 
and  supplementary  information  showing  brealfdown  by  programs,  see  Appendix  14. 


office,  e-stim-ate  that  of  tlio  7,5.^>.'  cises  which  were  cortified  as  in  need  of 
these  commodities  In  October,  about  7,000  were  receiving  no  other  assist- 
ance. The  great  majority  of  these  were  cases  which  had  not  been  cer- 
tified to  any  other  relief  program.  Some  of  them,  about  3,000,  were 
those  who  had  been  certified  to  WPA  but  not  assigned  to  work  and 
therefore  not  receiving  assistance  from  this  source.  That  same  month 
of  October  1939,  the  food  commodities  available  for  distribution  were 
apples,  corn  meal,  wheat  flour,  and  wheat  cereal.  The  family  on  relief 
in  Bexar  County  averages  4.4  persons  per  family.  This  means  that  ap- 
proxim.itcly  30,000  persons  were  provided  with  only  the  four  items 
listed  above."  (American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Puhlio  Welfare 
Survey  of  Ban  Antonio,  Texas,  pp.  44—45.) 

According  to  a  letter  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  from 
the  assistant  administrator  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  em- 
ployables in  Oklahoma  received  only  commodities  or  food  stamps  in 
November  1940. 

>  For  methodology  used  in  estimating  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
.^urplvis  ooniinoditiea  only,  see  appendix  14, 


In  Octoher  19^0  there  appear  to  have  been  some 
673,000  ca^es  known  to  he  needy  hut  receiving  no  other 
puhlic  aid  than  surplus  commodities.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that,  as  shown  in  Table  17,  this  number  represents 
a  group  over  half  as  large  as  that  actually  receiving 
general  relief.  Admittedly,  this  estimate  is  only  a 
rough  approximation  and  may  be  subject  to  some  mar- 
gin of  error  because  of  the  manner  in  which  data  are 
reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  by 
the  local  agencies.^  Yet  there  are  strong  i-easons  for 
believing  that  the  estimate,  even  thus  qualified,  pre- 
sents a  tolerably  accurate  picture. 

Table  17. — General  relief  cases  and  cases  receiving  surplus  com- 
modities only,  continental  United  States,  by  socio-economic 
regions,  October  1940 


Region  ' 

Cases  receivhig 
general  relief 

Cases  receiving  sur- 
plus commodities  only 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

U.  S.  total 

1, 238, 638 

100.0 

673, 268 

100.0 

Northeast 

Middle  states 

649,  729 
441,761 
57.  362 
66, 817 
29,398 
. -     104,  671 

44.4 
35.7 
4.6 
4.6 
2.4 
8.4 

67,027 

62,952 

14,954 

431,998 

100,  960 

6,387 

10.0 
7.8 

Northwest 

2  2 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far  West 

64.2 

15.0 

.8 

'  For  definition  of  these  regions,  see  p.  57,  footnote  10. 

Sources:  Calculated  from  Work  Projects  Administration,  Federal  Work  Programs 
and  Put'lic  Assistance,  Washington,  1940,  p.  7,  table  3,  and  from  tables  (corrected  to 
February  21,  1941)  prepared  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    (For  method  of  calculation,  see  Appendix  14.) 

It  is  evident,  for  example,  from  Table  17,  that  the 
cases  receiving  commodities  only  are  most  numerous 
in  the  regions  where  the  general-relief  rolls  are  lowest. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  cases  receiving  only 
commodities  in  October  1940  occurred  in  the  two  re- 
gions having  only  about  7  percent  of  the  total  general- 
relief  caseload  in  the  United  States,  whereas  the  two 
regions  which  accounted  for  80  percent  of  the  general- 
relief  caseload  had  about  18  percent  of  all  cases  receiv- 
ing commodities  only.  It  is  also  significant  that  about 
432,000,  or  64.2  percent  of  all  cases  receiving  commodi- 
ties only,  were  reported  in  the  Southeast  region,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  the  States  in  which  it  is 
known  that  chief  reliance  is  placed  on  such  commodi- 
ties in  many  communities.  Another  100,950  cases,  or 
15  percent  of  the  total,  occurred  in  the  Southwest 
region,  which  includes  Texas,  where  many  cities  also 
report  practically  complete  reliance  upon  surplus  com- 
modities to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group  elsewhere 
carried  on  general  relief.' 

Furthermore,  it  seems  possible  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  above  tables  may,  if  anything,  underestimate  the 


'For  a  discussion  of  practices  in  reporting,  see  ibid. 
'  See  above,  section  on  absence  of  public  provision  for  general  relief, 
and  also  footnote  99. 
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number  of  persons  dependent  on  surplus  commodities 
alone.  For  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  average 
size  of  the  family  in  the  group  reported  to  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  as  receiving  surplus  com- 
modities only  is  larger  than  the  average  general-relief 
case.* 

Unmet  Need  Measured  by  the  Standards 
of  Progressive  Agencies 

All  measures  of  unmet  need  that  are  based  upon 
the  reports  of  general-relief  agencies  (for  example, 
the  use  of  "surplus  commodities  only"  figures)  are 
subject  to  one  basic  objection :  the  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity applied  not  only  vary  from  one  area  to  another 
but  are  affected  by  the  extent  of  funds  available  for 
relief.  An  agency  operating  under  limited  appropria- 
tions -will  in  part  adjust  to  the  situation  by  applying 
a  more  stringent  definition  of  destitution."  And 
where  it  is  known  that  the  agency  is  applying  such  a 
standard,  or  that  little  relief  is  available,  needy  per- 
sons will  often  refrain  from  taking  the  useless  step  of 
applying.  For  these  reasons,  measuring  unmet  need 
by  the  use  of  surplus  commodities  only,  which  is  de- 
termined by  definitions  of  need  applied  by  local  agen- 
cies, may  well  underestimate  the  inadequacies  of  public 
provision. 

A  closer  approximation  to  the  tlesired  measure  would 
be  obtained  if  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  unmet  need  by  uniform  application  of  the  standards 
of  those  agencies  which  are  admittedly  giving  most 
nearly  adequate  service.  The  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board  has  made  such 
an  estimate  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  persons  who 
would  be  receiving  relief  if  all  agencies  adopted  eligi- 
bility policies  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  relief  appli- 
cants similar  to  those  in  the  four  or  five  States 
where  the  need  for  general  relief  arising  from  unem- 
ployment is  most  adequately  met.    Thio  estimate  indi- 


*  On  the  basis  of  cases  and  persons  reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  the  average  size  of  cases  receiving  surplus  commodities 
only  was  about  4.3  persons  In  October  1940.  On  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  persons  in  households  receiving  general  relief  in  Jan- 
uary 1940,  the  average  ca.«e  consisted  of  3  persons.  (Worit  Projects 
Administration,  Division  of  Statistics,  WPA  Statistical  liullelin,  March 
19i0,  Washington,  1940,  p.  12,  table  11.) 

^  Cf.,  for  example,  the  following  report  from  Ramsey  County,  Minn., 
and  the  city  of  St.  Paul :  "Since  the  State  allocated  .$249,044.82  less  for 
direct  relief  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940  than  in  1939,  there  was  no 
decrease  in  cost  to  the  local  Government  but  an  increase  of  $152,177.05. 
The  difference  between  $249,644.82  and  $152,177.05  is  $97,467.77,  which 
is  the  decrease  in  the  total  cost  of  direct  relief  for  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  a  10  percent  decrease  in 
standards.  If  the  standards  had  not  been  cut,  the  case  load  would  be 
higher  because  more  applicants  would  qualify  for  relief."  (City  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  County  of  Ramsey,  County  Welfare  Board,  Comparative 
Btatenxent  of  Direct  Relief  and  WPA,  Case  Load  and  Expenditures  in 
Ramsey  County  for  the  First  Six  Months  of  19S9  and  I'Mfi,  1910, 
unpaged.) 


cates  that  in  such  circumstances,  in  January  lOJfO, 
rather  more  than  SpOOfiOO  cases  would  have  been  receiv- 
ing general  relief  instead  of  the  1,674,000  cases  who 
actually  received  relief  at  that  time.^ 

Unmet  Need  Measured 
by  Income  Deficiency 

To  estimate  the  extent  of  unmet  need,  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the  more  progressive 
relief  agencies  is,  however,  still  but  a  partial  answer. 
For,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  VII,  the  standards 
applied  by  even  such  agencies  are  extremely  modest. 
In  the  last  resort,  an  evaluation  of  the  achievements 
of  contemporary  public-aid  measures  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  limits  of  public-aid  policy  regarded  as  one 
line  of  attack  upon  the  problem  of  poverty,  require 
the  adoption  of  some  independently  determined  stand- 
ard. In  the  following  chapter  an  "emergency  level  of 
living"  will  be  described  and  translated  into  money 
terms.'  If  failure  to  attain  this  income  level  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  criterion  of  need  for  public  aid,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  below  this  income  level  who  failed  to 
receive  public  aid  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  unmet 
need. 

Only  a  partial  answer  can  be  given,  since  the  cost 
of  living  at  the  emergency  level  has  been  determined 
only  for  urban  families  of  two  or  more  persons.  In 
the  case  of  an  urban  family  of  four,  the  income  re- 
quired to  attain  this  standard  in  1940  was  about  $930. 
The  only  extensive  information  on  the  distribution  of 
incomes  relates  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1936.'  Yet 
the  findings  are  highly  suggestive. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1935-36  approximately 
5,800,000  urban  families  of  two  or  more  persons  weie 
receiving  incomes  which  were  inadequate  to  provide 
a  living  at  this  emergency  level.'     Of  this  group  ap- 


' Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance,  pp.  82 
and  102. 

'  See  Ch.   VII,  section  on  measurements  of  levels  of  living. 

*  National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United 
States,  Their  Distribution  in  iasS-S6,  Washington,  1938,  based  upon  data 
collected  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  and  referred  to  hereafter  by 
title  only  ;  and  Social  Security  Board  tabulations  of  data  collected  In 
1935  in  the  National  Health  Survey  of  the  D.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

"This  estimate  takes  into  account  variations  in  cost  with  variations 
In  family  composition,  since  it  was  prepared  by  reference  to  costs  per 
consumption  unit.  (See  Appendix  16.)  The  cost-of-living  estimates 
were  compared  with  the  income  estimates  for  families  of  different  size 
with  varying  numbers  of  children. 

These  income  distributions  were  prepared  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  on  the  basis  of  data  collected  in  84  cities  as  part  of  the  National 
Health  Survey.  Preliminary  reports  published  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  (April,  May, 
September,  October,  November,  and  December  1939  and  February  and 
April  1940)  relate  to  single  and  multiple-family  households  separately. 
For  the  purpose  of  these  computations,  however,  types  of  household 
were  combined.  The  estimates  given  in  the  text  were  obtained  by  ap- 
plying the  percentage  derived  from  comparison  of  cost-ot  living  esti- 
mates with  those  income  distributions  to  the  number  of  urban  families  of 
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Table  18. — Estimated  distributions  of  families  of  two  or  more  persons  in  three  types  of  community  in  five  geographic  regions,^ 

by  relief  status  and  nonrelief  income,  1935-36 

ALL  COMMUNITIES 


Region 

Income  level  and 
relief  gtatus 

AU  regions 

New  England 

North  Central 

Southern 

Mountain  and 
Plains 

Pftolflc 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

AU  families 

29,  400,  267 

100.0 

1,951,872 

100.0 

14,601,706 

100.0 

8,811,862 

100.0 

1, 891, 891 

100.0 

2,142,927 

100  0 

Families  receiving  some  relief 

4,  487,  080 
24,913,177 
703.  765 
1,950.545 
2.818.654 
3,337,160 
3,  277. 862 
2,  689,  634 
2.  255.  358 
1,829.835 
2.367.971 
1.304.010 
2, 378. 383 

16.3 
84.7 
2.4 
6.6 
9.6 
11.4 
11.1 
9.1 
7.7 
6.2 
8.1 
4.4 
8.1 

540,297 

1,611,975 

17,278 

55.  802 

135. 052 

235. 879 

261.353 

214. 108 

166,  161 

1.33, 096 

161,375 

76,085 

166,386 

17.4 
82.6 
.9 
2.9 
6.9 
12.1 
13.4 
11.0 
8.5 
6.8 
8.3 
3.8 
8.0 

2,266,588 

12,335,117 

239. 373 

634,  328 

1.  044.  250 

1.  635.  200 

1,759,074 

1, 487,  643 

1,257,229 

1, 036, 053 

1.318.012 

733.964 

1,  289. 991 

15.5 
84.5 
1.6 
3.8 
7.2 
11.2 
12.0 
10.2 
8.6 
7.  1 
9.1 
5.0 
8.8 

1, 193, 795 

7,616.067 

325,239 

1. 168.  285 

1.324.382 

1,  050, 796 

802, 151 

612, 634 

496,  314 

376, 336 

527, 106 

308.262 

624.562 

13.6 
86.4 
3.7 
13.3 
15.0 
11.9 
9.1 
7.0 
6.6 
4.3 
5.9 
3.6 
7.1 

380,953 
1,610.938 

83.288 
114.969 
175.811 
208.666 
195.301 
163. 120 
134.  701 
105.098 
136.  708 

71,778 
121,618 

20.1 
79.9 
4.4 
6.1 
9.3 
11.0 
10.4 
8.6 
7.1 
5.6 
7.2 
3.8 
6.4 

303,447 

1,839,480 

38,607 

77, 161 

139, 159 

206,  719 

259. 983 

212,  129 

200,953 

179.252 

224.770 

114.921 

185,826 

14.2 
86  8 

Under  $250                       

1.8 

$250-M99 - 

3.6 

$500-$749                          

6  5 

$760-$999 

9.6 

$1000-11249                           

12  1 

$1250-$I499 - 

9.9 

$1500-$1749                               

9  4 

$1750-$1999- 

$2000-$2499                            

8.4 
10  5 

$2500-$2999 

5.3 

$3000  and  over                        

8  7 

URBAN 


All  families 

Families  receiving  some  relief 
Families  not  receiving  relief.  . 

Under  $250 _ -.. 

$250-$499- - -_-- 

$600-$749.. 

$760-$999 

$1000-$1249 

$1250-$1499 

$1,'>00-$1749 

$1760-$1999 

$2000-$2499.. 

$250O-$2999 

$3000  and  over 


16,953,083 


2,  792, 129 

14,  160, 954 

334,  158 

682,276 

1, 166,  863 

1.650.326 

1. 840. 072 

1,658,068 

1, 405,  276 

1.236,355 

1, 638, 730 

924,  731 

1.  724. 099 


100.0 


16.5 

83.5 
2.0 
4.0 
6.9 
9.7 

10.8 
9.2 
8.3 
7.3 
9.7 
6.4 

10.2 


1.475,627 


264,858 
1,210.769 

13, 674 

42,454 
101,286 
177,  087 
195,  315 
159.  789 
119.484 

99,078 
118,315 

56, 807 
127, 480 


100.0 


17.9 
82.1 
1.0 
2.9 
6.9 
12.0 
13.2 
10.8 
8.1 
6.7 
8.1 
3.8 
8.6 


10. 032, 636 


1,  706,  764 

8,  325, 892 
156, 326 
289,  581 
578, 446 
958, 956 

1,091,447 
963,420 
871,048 
766,706 

1,  004,  3S3 
578,  299 

1, 067,  282 


100.0 


17.0 

83.0 
1.6 
2.9 
5.8 
9.5 

10.9 
9.6 
8.7 
7.6 

10.0 
5.8 

10.6 


3,  243, 160 

461, 837 
2,781,323 
132,661 
283,841 
359,  345 
315, 147 
291,184 
223,492 
211,464 
189,968 
277, 496 
165,615 
331,111 


14.2 

85.8 
4.1 
8.8 

11.1 
9.7 
9.0 
6.9 
6.5 
5.9 
8.5 
6.1 

10.2 


716, 608 

165,910 
569, 698 
6,611 
17, 874 
40,488 
63,342 
76,466 
64,709 
61,  791 
50,  634 
71,419 
38,536 
68,029 


100.0 

21.8 
78.2 
.9 
2.6 
6.7 
8.9 
10.7 
9.0 
8.6 
7.1 
9.9 
6.4 
9.5 


1,  486. 032 


202. 760 
1,283,272 
24,986 
48,  626 
87.299 
135. 796 
185. 661 
146.658 
141.489 
130. 069 
167,  118 
85,474 
130, 197 


100.0 


13.6 

86.4 
1.7 
3.3 
5.9 
9.1 

12.6 
9.9 
9  6 
8.7 

11.3 
5.7 
8.8 


RURAI^NONFARM 


AU  families 

Families  receiving  gome  relief.. 

Families  not  receiving  relief- .- 

Under  J2,=i0 

$2,50-$409 

$500-$749 

$7.50-$999 

$1000-$1249 

$1250-$14^9 

$1500-U749 -.. 

$1750-$19(.9 

$200f>-$249!i 

$2.500-$2999 

$3000  and  over 


6,679,970 


1,094,305 
4, 685. 665 
137.  667 
409,  306 
543,  391 
669,  790 
044,540 
629, 995 
416, 492 
296,259 
388, 566 
201, 362 
368, 377 


100.0 


19.3 
80.7 
2.4 
7.3 
9.6 
11.6 
11.3 
9.3 
7.3 
5.3 
6.8 
3.5 
6.3 


322, 008 


67,  203 

264, 806 

1,910 

6,730 

16,431 

33,  376 

38, 9,=.6 

38, 779 

29. 732 

23.851 

29,229 

13, 196 

24,616 


100.0 


20.9 
79.1 
.6 
1.8 
4.8 
10.4 
12.1 
12.0 
9.2 
7.4 
9.1 
4.1 
7.6 


2, 378, 288 


497,  (162 
1,  881,  226 
37, 176 
127,066 
226.  202 
334,  216 
330. 332 
236, 929 
164,612 
111,899 
138, 902 
65, 660 
108,232 


100.0 


20.9 

79.1 

1.6 

6.3 

9.5 

14.1 

13.9 

10.0 

6.9 

4.7 

5.8 

2.8 

4.5 


2, 082,  513 


344, 952 
1,737,661 

87,  514 
241,765 
228,345 
198,  247 
ISO,  337 
161,  689 
140,  649 

96, 074 
147, 866 

82,774 
172, 292 


100.0 


16.6 
83.4 
4.2 
11.6 
10.9 
9.5 
8.7 
7.8 
6.7 
4.6 
7.1 
4.0 
8.3 


613, 696 


106,746 
406, 950 
6,620 
21,274 
48,  769 
67. 369 
50.  736 
53, 666 
43, 712 
33,767 
38,935 
22,398 
30,724 


100.0 


20.8 

79.2 
1.1 
4.1 
9.6 

11.2 
9.9 

10.4 
8.5 
6.6 
7.6 
4.4 
5.9 


383,465 


78,342 
305.123 
5,347 
13, 472 
24,644 
36, 592 
44, 179 
38,922 
37, 787 
30,678 
33,  665 
17, 326 
22,612 


100.0 


20.4 
79.6 
1.4 
3.5 
6.4 
9.6 
11.5 
10.2 
9.9 
8.0 
8.8 
4.5 
5.9 


RURAL— FARM 


AU  tamUies... 6,767,204 


Families  receiving  some  relief.. 
FamUies  not  receiving  relief... 

Under$250 

$250-$499 

$60O-$749 

$750-$999 .._. 

$100O-$!249 

$1250-$1499  - 

$loOO-$1749 

$1750-$1999...- 

$20OO-$2499 

$250O-$2999 

$3000  and  over 


600,646 

6, 166,  658 

232,040 

858,963 

1,108,400 

1,  027. 044 

793, 250 

601,671 

433, 590 

297.  221 

340, 645 

177,927 

296, 907 


100.0 


8.9 
91.1 
3.4 
12.7 
16.4 
16.2 
11.7 
8.9 
6.4 
4.4 
,5.1 
2.6 
4.3 


164,237 


8.236 

146, 001 

1,694 

7,618 

18,335 

26.416 

27.082 

16.540 

16,845 

10. 167 

13.831 

5,083 

4,290 


100.0       2,190,761 


5.3 
94.7 
1.1 
4.9 
11.9 
16.5 
17.5 
10.1 
11.0 
6.6 
9.0 
3.3 
2.8 


82, 762 
2,127,999 

45,  871 
117,682 
239,603 
342,029 
337,  295 
287,  284 
221,  £69 
1,57,  448 
174,  727 

90,  005 
114,476 


100.0       3,486,189 


2.9 
97.1 
2.1 
5.4 
10.9 
15.6 
15.4 
13.1 
10.1 
7-  2 
8^0 
4.1 
5.2 


389, 006 
3,097, 183 
105. 064 
642. 679 
736, 692 
637, 402 
330. 630 
227,  443 
144,  201 

80,  294 
101,  746 

59, 873 
121, 159 


662, 687 


11.2 

88.8 

3.0 

18.4 

21.1 

15.4 

9.5 

6.5 

4.2 

2.6 

2.9 

1.7 

3.5 


118, 297 
644,290 
71, 137 
75. 821 
86,664 
87, 866 
68,100 
44,745 
29,198 
20,807 
26,364 
10,844 
22,866 


100.0 


273,420 


17.9 
82.1 
10.7 
11.4 
13.1 
13.3 
10.3 
6.8 
4.4 
3.1 
4.0 
1.6 
3.4 


22,345 
261, 066 
8,274 
16,163 
27,216 
34,332 
30.143 
26,649 
21, 677 
18,505 
23,987 
12,122 
33,117 


100.0 


8.2 
91.8 
3.0 
6.5 
10.0 
12.6 
11.0 
9.7 
7.9 
6.8 
8.8 
4.4 
12.1 


'  The  geographic  regions  used  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  the  study  from  which  this  table  was  derived  differ  from  the  6  socio-economic  regions  used  else- 
where in  the  present  report.    The  5  regions  used  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  anil  the  States  included  in  each  are  as  follows: 


New  England: 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 
South: 

District  of  Columbia. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 


South — Continued. 
West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Florida. 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama. 
Miss'ssippi. 
Arkansas. 
Louisiana. 


North  Central— Continued. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 
Mountain  and  Plains: 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

Source:  National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the   L'nited  States:  Their  Distribution  in  l9So-S6,  Washington,  1938,  Tobies  9-b  and  26-b,  and  unpublished 
tlistrlbutions  on  which  were  based  the  percentage  distribution  shown  in  Tables  13-b  through  IS-b. 


South— Continued. 

Oklahoma. 

Teias. 
North  Central: 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 


Mountain  and  Plains— Con. 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada- 
Pacific: 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 
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proximately  2,800,000  received  relief  of  some  kind  at 
some  time  during  the  year.^° 

As  might  be  expected,  the  relative  number  of  fam- 
ilies that  received  incomes  too  low  to  provide  a  living 
at  the  emergency  level  varied  when  the  families  were 
grouped  according  to  size.  There  was  a  particularly 
marked  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  such  fam- 
ilies as  the  number  of  children  increased  (the  number 
of  adults  remaining  the  same),  since  family  income 
increases  with  family  size  only  if  the  larger  families 
contain  additional  wage  earners.  In  1935  among 
urban  families  containing  two  adults,  approximately 
15  percent  of  those  with  one  child  under  16  years,  23 
percent  of  those  with  three  children,  and  35  percent 
of  those  with  five  children  had  insufficient  funds  to 
maintain  themselves  at  the  emergency  level  but  failed 
to  benefit  from  any  relief  program. 

These  facts  can  be  expressed  in  another  way:  in 
urban  communities,  21  percent  of  all  persons  and  over 
26  percent  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  were 
in  '•^nonrelief''  families  {of  two  or  more)  that  had 
incomes  too  low  to  provide  an  emergency  level  of 
living.    This  was  true  even  though  19  percent  of  all 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   FAMILIES  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  PERSONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1935-36.  BY   INCOME  LEVEL 


PERCENT  OF 
FAMILIES 


two  or  more  persons  for  1935-36  as  estimated  in  Consumer  Incomes  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  latter  study  both  cash  and  nonmoney  income  were  in. 
eluded.  "Nonmoney  income,  for  all  groups  of  families,  includes  the 
net  value  of  the  occupancy  of  an  owned  home  and  rent  received  as  pay. 
as  well  as  the  estimated  value  of  direct  relief  received  in  kind.  For 
farm  and  village  families,  it  includes,  in  addition  to  these  items,  the  net 
Imputed  value  of  food  produced  at  home  for  the  family's  own  use.  For 
farm  families,  it  also  includes  the  net  imputed  value  of  certain  other 
farm-produced  goods  used  by  the  family — i.  e.,  fuel,  ice,  tobacco,  and 
wool — plus  or  minus  the  value  of  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  livestock  owned  or  of  crops  stored  for  sale.  Except  for  owned  homes. 
no  attempt  was  made  to  include  as  nonmoney  income  the  value  of  the  use 
of  durable  goods  owned  by  the  family  such  as  automobiles,  furniture, 
and  household  equipment."      i/birf.,  p.  41.) 

!»  In  both  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  and  the  National  Health 
Survey,  families  and  single  individuals  are  classified  as  receiving  relief 
If  they  received  any  direct  or  work  relief  from  any  source  at  any  time 
during  the  year  covered  by  the  estimates. 

"Direct  relief  was  defined  to  include  both  relief  in  cash  and  in  kind, 
from  both  public  and  private  agencies.  l\lother's  pensions  and  all  pen- 
sions of  a  noncontributory  type  paid  upon  proof  of  "need,"  such  as  cer- 
tain old-age  pensions,  were  considered  direct  relief,  but  war  pensions 
and  pensions  from  funds  to  which  the  individual  had  contributed  were 
not  considered  relief.  Relief  vouchers  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  com- 
modities were  considered  direct  relief  in  kind,  as  were  surplus  commod- 
ities distributed  by  the  Federal  Government.  Charitable  contributions, 
in  cash  or  kind,  made  by  individuals  rather  than  by  .igencies  were  also 
considered  relief,  but  gifts  from  relatives  and  friends  were  not  so 
tonsidered. 

"Work  relief  was  defined  to  include  earnings  from  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  Public  Works  Administration,  and  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  jobs  if  the  employee  had  been  assigned  from  the 
relief  rolls  and/or  had  had  to  pass  a  means  test  before  receiving  the  job. 
Earnings  of  supervisory  employees  not  hired  on  a  basis  of  need  were 
not  considered  relief.  A  family  who  had  had  a  son  in  a  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camp  at  any  time  during  the  schedule  year  was  con- 
sidered to  have  received  work  relief."     (Ibid.,  p.  42.) 

In  urban  communities  of  the  same  size  within  any  given  region  very 
similar  perceiitaf^es  of  families  (of  two  or  more)  on  relief  wore  found  by 
the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  and  the  National  Health  Survey. 


UNDER    $500    $1,000   $1,500   $2,000  $3,000 

TO       TO      TO       TO  AND 

$500    $999    $1,499   $1,999   $2,999  OVER 

FAMILY    INCOME    IN   DOLLARS 


FAMILIES    RECEIVING   SOME    RELIEF 

B%%l  FAMILIES    NOT   RECEIVING    RELIEF 

Source :  Adapted  from  data  in  National  Resources  Committee,  Oon- 
sumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  inSS,  table  S-B. 
p.  97. 

FiGUKE  16. 

persons  and  almost  27  percent  of  all  children  were 
in  families  that  receivetl  some  relief  in  1935.  It  should 
be  noted,  moreover,  that  these  measures  may  well  over- 
state the  extent  to  which  public  aid  is  available  to 
families  whose  incomes  are  insufficient  to  purchase  the 
emergency  budget.  For  a  family  was  counted  as  being 
in  receipt  of  relief  if  at  any  time  during  the  year  it 
had  received  public  aid,  regardless  of  the  duration  of 
receipt  of  relief. 

Furthermore  the  picture  is  incomplete  in  that  it  re- 
lates only  to  urban  families  of  two  or  more.  While 
for  technical  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the 
costs  of  the  emergency  budget  for  other  types  of  fami- 
lies, some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  public-aid 
measures  failed  to  reach  recipients  of  very  low  incomes 
can  be  secured  from  data  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  incomes.  It  is  instructive,  for  example,  to  inquire 
how  many  families  of  two  or  more  persons  receiving  an- 
nual incomes  of  under  $500  received  no  relief  as  defined 
above.  Admittedly  an  income  of  $500  yields  varying 
levels  of  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  any  given  income  will  be  more  nearly  ade- 
quate for  small  families  than  for  large  families.  Yet 
few  would  argue  that  for  any  type  of  family  an  income 
of  less  than  $500  makes  possible  a  way  of  living  that  is 
consistent  with  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
"American  standard." 

On  this  basis,  a  very  broad  and  approximate  measure 
of  the  extent  of  unmet  need  may  be  secured  by  deter- 
mining how  many  families  of  two  or  more  persons  had 
incomes  of  less  than  this  sum  but  failed  to  obtain  relief 
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DISTRIBUTION,  BY  INCOME  LEVEL,  OF  FAMILIES  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  PERSONS,  IN  FIVE  REGIONS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1935-36 


INCOME  LEVEL 
UNDER  $500 
$500  -  999 
$1,000  -  1.499 
$1,500  -  1.999 
$2,000  -  2,999 
$3,000  a  OVER 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


NORTH 
CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


MOUNTAINS 
AND  PLAINS 


PACIFIC 


10       20       30 


10       20       30        0        10       20      30        0 

PERCENT    OF  FAMILIES 


10       20       30 


10       20       30 


NON-  RELIEF 


D 


RELIEF 


Source :  Adapted  from  data  in  National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  1938,  tables  12-B,  13-B,  30-B,  and 

32-B,  pp.  98,  102-103. 

Fig  u  BE  17. 


at  any  time  during  the  year  1935-36.'^  It  is  estiinated 
that,  among  families  of  two  or  more,  over  2.^00 fiOO 
with  incomes  helow  $600  received  no  relief  during  this 
period.  (See  Table  18  and  Figure  16. )  Approximately 
2,800,000  families  of  two  or  more  persons  with  incomes 
between  $500  and  $750  and  about  3,300,000  with  incomes 
between  $750  and  $1,000  received  no  assistance. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  proportion  of 
families  on  relief  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  inversely  related  to  the  average  amount  of 
family  income  in  each  area,  but  no  such  relationship 
is  found  among  the  five  geographic  regions  of  the 
United  States."  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  families 
that  received  some  direct  or  work  relief  during  the 
year  studied  was  lowest  in  the  South,  next  lowest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  highest  in  the  Mountain  and 


"  Not  all  relief  families  were  at  the  very  low  Income  levels,  since  fam- 
ilies were  classified  in  the  relief  group  It  they  received  aid  at  any  time 
during  the  survey  year,  for  however  short  a  period. 

Although  relief  families  covered  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
were  not  aslted  to  supply  information  regarding  the  amount  of  direct 
relief  income  received,  this  was  estimated  for  major  groups  and  the 
income  distributions  adjusted  accordingly.  (See  Consumer  Incomes  in 
the   United  States,  pp.  60-62.) 

"  A  breakdown  by  region  and  community  size  of  data  on  Income  and 
relief  status  is  available  only  for  families  of  two  or  more  persons. 


Plains  region.  (See  Table  18  and  Figure  17.)  Thu^, 
not  only  were  there  many  more  families  with  very 
small  incomes  in  the  South  than  in  other  regions  but 
a  substantially  larger  proportion  of  these  loio-income 
families  failed  to  receive  relief. 

Differential  access  to  relief  is  also  evident  when  the 
income  and  relief  status  of  families  in  communities  of 
different  size  is  examined.  The  proportion  of  low- 
income  families  of  two  or  moi'e  persons  that  received 
no  relief  during  1935-36  was  very  much  higher  among 
farm  than  among  nonfarm  families.  Only  6  percent  of 
the  urban  families  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  vil- 
lage families  had  incomes  below  $500  and  failed  to  re- 
ceive relief,  but  16  percent  of  the  rural-farm  families 
were  in  this  situation.  (See  Table  18.)  These  disparities 
are  of  course  even  more  serious  in  terms  of  individuals, 
since  farm  families  are  substantially  larger  than  non- 
farm  families,  and  village  families  somewhat  larger 
than  urban." 

Even  among  urban  and  village  families  of  two  or 
more  persons,  the  relative  number  with  incomes  below 


^'Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  19S0,  Population,  VI,  Washing- 
ton, 1933,  p.  10,  table  22. 
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$500  that  received  no  assistance  during  1935-36  was 
very  much  greater  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  nonre- 
lief  farm  families  in  the  lowest-income  groups,  how- 
ever, was  as  high  in  the  Mountain  and  Plains  section 
as  in  the  South.  In  these  areas  approximately  22 
percent  of  all  farm  families  had  incomes  below  $500 
and  failed  to  receive  relief,  while  in  the  northern  and 
western  areas  only  6  to  8.5  percent  were  in  a  similar 
situation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  for  lack  of  data  no  similar 
picture  of  the  extent  to  which  public  aid  is  available 
to  low-income  groups  in  the  years  after  1936  can  be 
presented.  Nevertheless  it  seems  probable  that,  were 
it  possible  to  make  comparisons  of  the  type  presented 
in  the  preceding  pages,  the  extent  of  unmet  need  would 
still  be  found  to  be  considerable.  This  situation  may 
at  first  sight  appear  surprising  in  view  of  the  many 
new  programs  which  have  been  developed  since  1935. 
However,  some  of  these  programs,  such  as  the  social 
insurances,  are  unlikely  to  be  available  to  the  lowest- 
income  classes  because  of  the  minimum-earnings  eligi- 
bility requirements."  If  these  programs  are  excluded 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  unduplicated  num- 
ber of  households  in  receipt  of  public  aid  was  actually 
lower  in  1939-40  than  in  1935-36.^^  Monthly  payments 
in  1939^0  were  indeed  higher  but  only  slightly  so.^" 
It  is  true  that  in  1939  the  national  income  had  increased 
by  some  $11  billion  over  that  of  the  year  1935,^^  but 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  of  this  increase 
may  have  filtered  down  to  the  lower  income  groups  '^ 
Certainly  the  level  of  unemployment  was  higher  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1940  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1936." 

Differences  in  Access  to  Public  Aid 

One  striking  fact  is  revealed  by  the  proceeding  dis- 
cussion: namely,  that,  whatever  the  ineasure  of  need 
adopted,  public  aid  is  less  generally  available  to  some 
clearly  defined  groups  of  needy  persons  than  to  others. 


"See  ch.  VIII. 

^^  The  average  unduplicated  number  of  households  receiving  public  aid 
(exclusive  of  the  social  insurances)  was  6,139,000  in  l','3,^-36  and 
5,860,000  in  1939-10.      (See  Appendix  9.) 

"Average  monthly  pa.vments  to  recipients  (excludin,g  the  social  insur- 
ances) were  $238,309,000  in  1935-36  and  $241,388,000  in  1939-40. 
(Source:    Appendix   10) 

"Cone.  Frederielj  JI..  Monthly  Income  Payments  in  the  United  States, 
i9S9-iO,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  Washington,  1940,  p.  10,  table  1. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  su,ggested  that  this  process  is  slow  and  that 
periods  of  l)usiness  revival  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  income 
concentration  with  much  of  the  increase  remaining  at  the  top.  (Gulden- 
thai,  Adolph  J.,  Concentration  and  Oompoaition  of  Individual  Incomes 
1918-19S7,  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  Monograph  Xo.  4, 
Washington,  1910.  pp.  lT-20 ;  and  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
Conference  Board  Studies  in  Enterprise  and  Social  Progress,  New  York, 
1039,  p.    125.) 

"  See  Appendix  1. 


Outstanding  among  the  needy  groups  for  whom  basic 
provision  is  peculiarly  inadequate  are  residents  of  the 
Southeastern  and  Southwestern  States,  unsettled  per- 
sons, and  Negroes. 

Needy  Persons  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest 

It  will  be  recalled  that  not  only  were  reports  of 
inability  to  provide  z'elief  for  the  needy  population 
most  frequently  made  from  agencies  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest  but  also  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
of  persons  receiving  surplus  commodities  only  were 
found  in  these  areas.  In  these  States,  too,  the  practice 
of  refusing  relief  to  employable  persons  was  most 
general. 

The  same  situation  is  revealed  by  the  studies  of  unmet 
need  based  upon  1935-36  data.  Whether  the  standard 
applied  was  the  number  of  urban  families  of  two 
persons  or  more  with  incomes  below  the  emergency 
level  of  living  or  the  number  of  nonrelief  families  with 
less  than  $500  income,  the  result  was  the  same.  Unmet 
need  was  greatest  in  the  southern  regions. 

Unsettled  Persons 

Access  to  minimum  secui'ity  is  also  particularly  re- 
stricted for  unsettled  persons.^"  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  except  for  the  national  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  railroad  retirement  and  unemployment 
insurance  programs,  the  needy  or  presumptively  needy 
worker  who  moves  from  State  to  State  does  so  at  the 
risk  of  jeopardizing  his  chances  of  obtaining  public 
aid.^'  On  some  programs,  such  as  general  relief,  eligi- 
bility may  be  lost  even  by  movement  within  a  State. 

In  a  country  that  is  cliaracterized  by,  and  indeed 
proud  of,  the  relatively  high  degree  of  mobility  of 
its  population,  this  aspect  of  contemporary  public-aid 
provision  is  a  cause  for  serious  concern,  for  it  means 
that  large  numbers  may  be  denied  access  to  minimum 
security.  Unfortunately,  despite  the  many  studies 
of  migrancy  and  transiency  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  years,  few  liave  yielded  satisfactory  information 
regarding  the  extent  of  tlie  problem  created  by  denial 
of  aid  to  persons  having  no  legal  settlement.  Since 
the  cessation  of  the  Fedeiai  transient  program  under 
the  FERA  in  1935,  there  has  been  no  national  system 


'"  See  Ch.  Ill  for  definition  of  "un.settled"  or  nonresident  persons. 

^  Even  under  the  unemployment  compensation  laws  workers  who  obtain 
employment  in  2  or  more  States  during  their  base  year  may  fail  to  earn 
sufficient  wages  in  any  1  State  to  meet  the  prevailing  eligibility  require- 
ments, even  though  their  total  earnings  may  exceed  the  minimum  required 
in  any  given  State.  Estimates  by  the  Social  Security  Board  indicate  that, 
"depending  on  the  particular  eligibility  requirement  under  consideration, 
[in  1938]  from  3.5  to  13.6  percent  of  all  the  multi-employer  migrants 
would  have  been  ineligible  for  unemployment  benefits  in  any  State  solely 
because  of  a  division  of  earnings."  (Merriam,  Ida  C,  and  Bliss,  Elizabeth 
T..  "Effects  of  Migration  on  Unemployment  Benefit  Rights,"  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  IV  (September  1941 ),  5.) 
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for  the  reporting  of  persons  seeking  assistance  but 
unable  to  fulfill  legal-settlement  requirements.^^ 

Fui-thennore,  estimates  on  total  migration  are  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  needy 
persons  are  denied  assistance  because  of  restrictions 
I'elating  to  settlement,  since  not  all  migrants  are  needy. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  one  authority  that  as  many 
as  1  million  interstate  migrant  workers  may  not  be 
self-supporting.-^  While  problems  of  definition  and 
of  duplication  make  a  comparison  of  such  estimates 
questionable,  it  has  been  stated  that  in  1940  the  annual 
figure  for  interstate  migration  was  4  million  persons; 
this  included  not  only  workers  but  their  families  as 
well.2* 

While  it  would  therefore  seem  that  there  is  extreme 
difficulty  in  estimating  the  number  of  dependent  un- 
settled persons  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  known 
that  the  problem  is  peculiarly  acute  in  those  areas 
where  there  appear  to  be  many  more  unsettled  persons 


^  Estimates  of  total  interstate  migration  prepared  in  1937  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  were  based  upon  interstate  movements  of 
worlters  during  the  decade  1920  to  1929.  At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out 
that  "the  relocation  of  workers  across  State  lines  affects  more  persons 
than  does  continual  migration.  More  than  9  million  persons  moved  from 
one  State  to  another  or  entered  the  country  as  foreign  immigrants  dur- 
ing the  decade  1920  to  1929.  More  than  half  of  these  were  domestic 
migrants.  •  •  •  The  total  volume  of  relocation  since  1929  Is  prob- 
ably no  greater  than  in  the  previous  decade,  although  the  volume  of 
domestic  migration  may  have  doubled.  Increased  domestic  migration 
has  been  offset  by  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  foreign  immi- 
gration. The  burden  of  adjusting  to  changing  economic  conditions  has 
been  largely  shifted  from  the  immigrant  to  the  American  worker.  ♦  •  • 
Increasing  nunxbers  of  workers  are  forced  to  move  ceaselessly  across 
state  lines  to  eke  out  a  living  by  piecing  together  short  and  scattered 
seasons  of  employment  In  agriculture  and  Industry."  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Migration  of  Workers.  Vol.  I,  pp.  iii-v. ) 

23  ".Tohn  N.  Webb  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  has  estimated 
that  about  2,000,000  workers  cross  state  lines  each  year  in  search  of 
Jobs.  •  •  •  Of  the  millions  of  people  who  travel  or  migrate  over 
state  lines  each  year,  the  percentage  not  self-supporting  •  •  * 
would  probably  include  about  half  of  the  2,000,000  estimated  by  Webb  as 
the  annual  number  of  interstate  worker  migrants."  (Anderson,  Nels, 
Men  on  the  Move,  pp.  65-66.)  For  estimates  of  the  number  of  nonresi- 
dents seeking  assistance  during  1938,  based  on  a  census  of  7  cities,  see 
.  Blankenship,  Charles  F.,  and  Safier,  Fred  A,  A  Study  of  Medical  Prob- 
lems Associated  With  Transients,  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Public 
Health  Bulletin  No.  258,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  21-22.) 

"  "We  believe  that,  In  the  decade  prior  to  the  defense  emergency, 
there  were  probably  at  least  4,000,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, moving  between  States  each  year  in  search  of  a  new  start  or  in 
pursuit  of  Jobs.  We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  these  people  were  all  desti- 
tute, hut  it  is  the  committee's  Judgment  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
4,000,000  were  never  far  removed  from  a  condition  in  which  they  might 
require  public  assistance  or  private  charity."  (Interstate  Mif/ration: 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration 
of  Destitute  Citizens,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  and  77th  Cong., 
House  Report  No.  369,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  8-9.) 

"The  nomad  workers  of  this  country  number  millions.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  migrants — on  the  move  in  a  never-ending  search  of  work — 
makes  t'lem  difflcult  to  count.  But  probably  2  million  of  them  look  to 
agriculture  for  a  living  and  at  least  as  many  to  industry,"  (Migratory 
Labor,  A  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Interdepurtmcntal  Committee 
to  Coordinate  Health  and  ^yelfare  Activities,  Wa.-ihington,  1940,  p.  1.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  such  estimates  are  usually  concerned 
only  with  interstate  migrants  and  do  not  include  persons  moving  about 
within  a  State,  who  may  be  penalized  in  seeking  assistance  because  of 
settlement  laws  which  contain  local  residence  provisions. 


than  the  economy  can  immediately  absorb.^"  Where 
such  concentration  occurs,  the  restrictions  pertaining  to 
legal  settlement  and  the  other  limitations  upon  the  as- 
sistance available  to  this  group  create  complex  prob- 
lems for  botli  the  nonresident  and  the  public  agency 
from  which  he  may  seek  aid.^ 

The  application  of  rigid  settlement  law  provisions 
to  all  persons  falling  within  the  group  known  as  "un- 
settled" cannot  be  effective  in  all  instances,  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  this  group.  For  those  persons  who 
have  left  their  place  of  legal  settlement  to  seek  new 
homes  or  new  jobs,  and  for  whom  migration  is  not 
so  much  a  way  of  life  as  an  economic  or  social  ex- 
pediencj',  it  is  possible  for  the  welfare  agency  to  de- 
termine their  technical  status  with  regard  to  settle- 
ment in  another  State  or  locality.  There  is  another 
group,  however,  composed  chiefly  of  seasonal  workers 
and,  in  more  recent  years,  of  many  persons  who  origi- 
nally were  in  the  first  gi-oup  but  who  were  unable  to 
effect  a  successful  transfer  to  another  place  of  resi- 
dence, whose  nonresident  status  is  continuous^'  and 
who,  because  of  the  increasing  uncertainty  of  income, 
must  continue  to  seek  assistance  from  welfare  agencies 
during  periods  of  unemployment. 

Wlaile  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  number  of 
persons  denied  general  relief  because  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  provisions  for  legal  settlement,  there  is 
some  indication  that  such  persons  might  constitute  a 


K  "Viewed  in  the  most  practical  terms,  the  over-all  number  of  mi- 
grants is  probably  not  the  major  consideration.  The  challenge  of  this 
problem  is  in  relation  to  spots.  If  California  gets  200,000  migrants, 
most  of  them  in  family  groups,  and  these  are  concentrated  in  certain 
areas,  the  immediate  problem  may  be  very  acute.  It  is  a  problem  In- 
volving work  and  wages  and  the  tensions  relating  thereto.  It  is  a 
problem  of  health,  of  education,  and  of  relief.  *  *  •  The  tension 
spots  at  the  moment  are  in  agriculture,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the 
South,  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard."  (Anderson,  Nels,  Men  on  the 
More,  p.   71.) 

*  "General  relief  involves  an  expenditure  that  Is  borne  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  the  community  granting  aid,  and  legislators  have  not  been 
disposed  to  add  to  this  expense  the  cost  of  caring  for  those  who  do  not 
'belong'  in  their  community.  Whether  or  not  severe  residence  require- 
ments do  protect  a  State  from  an  influx  of  needy  nonresidents  is  still 
a  debatable  question.  But  in  many  cases,  the  only  reasonable  solution 
of  distress  is  emigration.  At  this  point  residence  requirements  and 
economic  forces  meet  in  a  head-on  collision  that  can  be  avoided  only  by 
broadening  or  abolishing  the  concept  that  people  actually  do  belong  in 
a  particular  place  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  place  may  not  provide 
the  means  of  making  a  living."  (Webb,  John  N.  and  Brown,  Malcolm, 
Migrant  Families,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social 
Research,  Research  Monograph  XVIII,  Washington,  1938,  p,  92.) 

"  "Case  histories  in  some  private  welfare  offices  show  that  many  of 
the  migrants  have  traveled  in  so  many  different  States  for  eo  many 
.years  that  they  have  no  idea  where  their  home  actually  is.  Some  case 
histories  show  that  these  migrants  have  been  on  the  road  for  as  long 
as  17  to  20  years,  and  in  the  meantime  have  married  and  now  have 
children  traveling  with  them.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  migrant  to  hare 
from  4  to  7  children  and  hundreds  of  the  migrants  apparently  travel 
almost  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other  in  a  year  taking  their 
families  with  them. "  (Testimony  of  a  representative  of  the  Florida 
Industrial  Commission,  in  Interstate  Migration,  Hearings,  pt.  2,  Mont- 
gomery Hearings,  p.  4S3. ) 
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sizable  group  in  relation  to  the  entire  relief  load.^' 
This  conclusion  is  coniirmed  in  those  instances  where 
an  agency  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  number  of 
needy  nonresidents  who  were  not  receiving  assistance.^' 
Further  evidence  of  the  nonavailability  of  public 
aid  to  unsettled  persons  is  supplied  b}'  the  extent  to 
which  the  private  agencies  are  called  upon  to  carry 
the  burden  of  support.  Many  public  agencies  refer 
nonresidents  to  those  private  agencies  in  the  commu- 
nity which  can  provide  some  kind  of  temporary 
material  assistance.'" 


"A  study  made  by  the  California  State  Relief  Administration,  Just 
prior  to  the  enactment  in  1939  of  a  law  extending  the  period  of  legal 
settlement  in  the  State  from  1  to  3  years,  pointed  out  : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  unemployment  relief  be  extended  only 
to  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  three  years  continuously 
without  having  received  any  aid  from  a  public  or  private  agency 
•  •  •  If  this  requirement  were  applied  to  cases  on  the  State  Relief 
Administration  rolls  as  of  February  11,  1939,  at  least  27  percent  of  the 
caseload  would  have  been  declared  ineligible."  ("Unemployment  Relief 
In  California,"  Monthly  Bulletin  of  State  Relief  Administration  (March- 
April  1939),  20.) 

In  Illinois,  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  local  residence  requirements 
from  1  to  3  years  has  been  reported  as  follows  : 

"While  there  are  no  accurate  data  available  on  the  nninher  of  persons 
in  the  State  who  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  Illinois  residence  law, 
studies  conducted  by  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  do  indi- 
cate the  residence  status  of  those  who  were  on  the  relief  rolls  at  about 
the  time  this  law  went  into  effect. 

"A  review  of  all  the  cases  on  relief  In  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1939 
revealed  that  almost  6.000  families  and  individuals,  or  about  4  percent 
of  all  those  on  the  relief  rolls  at  the  time,  had  continuous  residence  for 
less  than  3  years  in  the  local  unit  in  which  they  received  relief  *  •  •. 
One-third  of  the  cases  with  less  than  3  years'  continuous  residence  in 
the  local  unit  in  which  they  were  receiving  relief,  or  about  2,000  families 
and  individuals,  had  less  than  3  years'  continuous  residence  in  the  State. 
Theso  2,000  families  and  individuals  would  definitely  not  be  eligible  for 
relief  in  Illinois  had  they  applied  after  the  new  act  went  into  effect. 
The  remaining  4,000  cases,  lacking  3  years  of  continuous  residence  in 
the  local  units  in  which  they  were  receiving  relief,  would  also  be  in- 
eligible for  relief  under  the  new  law  if  they  applied  after  the  act  went 
into  effect,  unless  they  could  show  that  they  had  resided  continuously 
in  some  other  local  unit  for  3  years  immediately  preceding  their 
application  for  relief. 

"It  is  difiicult  to  determine  statistically  what  has  been  or  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  recent  Illinois  3-year  residence  law.  It  can  certainly  be 
said  that  many  cases  eligible  under  the  former  law  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  under  the  present  law  *  ♦  *.  It  (the  new  law)  even  deprives 
persons  who  have  resided  In  Illinois  for  many  years  of  the  benefits  of 
public  aid."  (Testimony  of  the  chairman.  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission,  in  Interstate  Migration,  Hearings,  pt.  3,  Chicago  Hearings, 
Washington,  1941,  pp.  S36-37.) 

"^  In  Kansas  it  was  reported  that  "  *  •  •  the  actual  number  that 
are  assisted  at  the  welfare  office  represent  only  a  very  small  segment  of 
the  need.  One  county,  for  instance,  reports  5,400  as  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  in  that  county  only  17  were  .aided  by  the  welfare  office 
in  the  last  year.  Such  a  ratio  in  the  counties  in  which  the  problem  is 
heavier  is  not  exceptional  •  •  *."  (Testimony  of  the  director.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  in  Interstate  Migration,  Hearings,  pt.  4,  Lincoln  Hearings, 
p.  1493.) 

*>  In  Florida,  for  example,  "there  is  no  State  provision  for  aid  to 
migrants.  The  only  aid  given  to  these  individuals  is  that  which  is 
provided  by  local  communities  through  their  welfare  associations  or 
similar  private  charities.  The  amount  of  aid  available  is  very  small  and 
can  only  be  given  in  administering  cases  involving  emergency  health 
conditions.  In  some  instances  a  minimum  amount  of  food  is  provided, 
usually  one  meal  or  some  surplus  commodities,  and  then  only  if  the 
person  faces  starvation.  There  is  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  all 
cases  given  any  aid  whatsoever.  Were  it  not  for  these  charities  there 
would  be  no  aid  available.  When  the  crops  were  frozen  in  January  of 
this  year,  thousands  of  migrants  were  stranded  and  faced  virtual 
starvation."      (Testimony  of  the  representative  of  the  Florida  Industrial 


Negroes 

The  need  for  public  aid  is  especially  likely  to  be  felt 
by  Negroes,  Mexicans,  and  other  minority  groups 
characterized  by  relatively  limited  economic  opportu- 
nity. Representing  principally  unskilled  labor,  these 
groups  have  also  faced  racial  discrimination  as  re- 
flected in  lower  wage  rates  and  lay-oifs.  They  are  also 
in  general  the  marginal  groups  when  employment  im- 
proves.^' In  addition,  the  occupational  shifts  brought 
about  by  the  depression  have  resulted  in  the  fact  that 
white  workers  have  replaced  persons  of  other  races 
in  many  of  the  jobs  they  formerly  held.  In  the  South, 
the  breakdown  of  the  tenant  system  has  made  the 
situation  particularly  acute.  A  higher  incidence  of  ill 
health,  higher  death  rates,  and  greater  instability  of 
family  life  due  to  this  relativel}'  less  favorable  economic 
position,  coupled  with  an  increasing  degree  of  urbani- 
zation, have  accounted  for  a  higher  rate  of 
dependency.^^ 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
Negroes  than  whites  are  apt  to  experience  need  for 
public  aid,  but  no  very  satisfactory  measure  of  relative 
need  can  be  devised.  It  can  be  shown  conclusively,  as 
in  Chapter  V,  that  in  general  Negroes  are  overrepre- 
sented  on  the  public-aid  rolls  in  proportion  to  their 
representation  in  the  population;  but,  since  relative 
need  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  overrepresentation  is  exactly  commensurate 
with  the  greater  need  of  Negroes. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes on  relief  rolls  late  in  1933,  when  the  FERA 
program  provided  for  the  gi-eat  majority  of  all  public- 
aid  cases,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  subsequent 
provision  for  the  needs  of  Negroes.  In  October  1933, 
Negroes  formed  about  18  percent  of  the  relief  popula- 
tion, as  against  10  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
1930.^= 


Commission,  in  Interstate  Migration,  Hearings,  pt.  2,  Montgomery  Hear- 
ings, p.  487.) 

The  1938  survey  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  reported  that 
"neither  State  nor  local  public  agencies  carry  the  burden  of  relief  In 
the  20  cities  studied,  since  77.8  percent  of  the  agencies  providing  any  sort 
of  material  or  medical  relief  to  transients  are  nongovernmental  agencies 
and  these  handle  63  percent  of  all  transient  cases  applying  for  public 
assistance.''      (Blankenship  and  Safier,  op.  oit.,  p.  49.) 

^'  "For  example,  in  Illinois  the  percentage  of  the  1930  Negro  popula- 
tion receiving  general  relief  decreased  from  35  percent  in  1933  to  31 
percent  in  1940,  as  compared  with  a  decline  from  9.3  percent  of  white 
population  in  1933  to  4.1  percent  in  1940.  Similarly,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Negroes  receiving  general  relief  declined  from  35.2  percent  of  the  1930 
Negro  population  in  1933  to  approximately  30  percent  in  1940,  as  com- 
pared with  a  decrease  from  13.3  percent  to  6.2  percent  during  the  same 
period  for  the  white  population."  (Memorandum  on  the  People  Who 
Need  Financial  Assistance,  p.  126.) 

^  See  Smith,  Alfred  Edgar,  "The  Negro  and  Relief,"  in  Monthly  Re- 
port of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  March  1  through 
March  SI,  19S6,  Washington,  1936.  pp.  10-17. 

^  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Unemployment  Relief 
Census,  October  19SS,  Report  No.  1,  Washington,  1934,  p.  7  ;  and  Fif- 
teenth Census  of  the  Unit(d  States:  1930,  Population,  II,  Washington, 
1933,  p.  34.  table  10. 
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If  a  Negro  proportion  of  18  percent  of  the  cases  on 
public-aid  rolls  as  against  10  percent  in  the  population 
be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  their  relatively  greater  need  for 
aid,  the  various  programs  operating  in  June  1940  met 
the  relative  need  of  Negroes  in  widely  varying  degrees. 
As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,  the  WPA  has  consis- 
tently served  about  the  same  proportion  of  Negroes  as 
the  FERA.  The  youth  programs,  however,  show  a 
proportion  of  Negroes  about  the  same  as  in  the  general 
population,  indicating  that  they  do  less  than  the  FERA 
and  the  WPA  in  meeting  the  relatively  greater  needs 
of  Negroes.  Twelve  percent  of  youth  employed  on  the 
NYA  program  in  February  1939  were  Negroes.  The 
CCC  reported  in  February  1941  that  10.9  percent  of 
its  junior  enrollees  were  Negroes. 

Nearly  13  percent  of  all  clients  accepted  between 
1935  and  1939  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
for  standard  rural-rehabilitation  loans  were  Negroes. 
As  it  was  earlier  pointed  out,  this  represents  about  the 
proportion  of  Negro  farm  operators  among  all  farm 
operators  in  the  United  States.^*  However,  by  ref- 
erence to  income  distribution  among  farm  operators, 
the  proportion  of  Negro  FSA  borrowers  does  not  seem 
so  high.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  loans  were 
designed  to  help  low-income  farmers,  roughly  those  in 
the  group  receiving  under  $500  annually.  In  1935-36, 
10.9  percent  of  the  white  farm  operators  of  the  country 
fell  in  this  group,  as  against  38.4  percent  of  Negro 
farm  operators. ^°  It  appears  that  Negroes  repre- 
sented about  one-third  of  the  potentially  eligible  group 
of  borrowers  of  FSA  standard  rural-rehabilitation 
loans  but  only  13  percent  of  clients  accepted  for  loans. 
In  part,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  ac- 


^  See  also  ch.  IX. 

"•  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  100. 


cepting  farmers  as  loan  clients,  the  FSA  must  give 
consideration  to  the  client's  ability  to  be  rehabilitated 
and  thus  to  repay  his  loan. 

The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  group  potentially 
eligible  for  aid  through  the  special  assistances  and 
general  relief  is,  of  course,  higher  than  their  propor- 
tion in  the  population,  owing  to  their  characteristically 
low  economic  status  and  the  resulting  high  incidence 
of  disease  and  broken  homes.  However,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  V,  the  national  averages  of  persons  accepted 
for  the  special  assistances  show  proportions  of  Negroes 
well  above  even  their  proportions  in  the  groups  poten- 
tially eligible.  Negroes  are  highly  overrepresented 
on  some  northern  urban  general-relief  rolls,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  this  is  paralleled  in  the  South. 

In  the  social  insurances,  Negroes  are  greatly  under- 
represented  because  a  high  percentage  of  Negroes  is 
employed  in  noncovered  industries  and  their  earnings 
are  generally  low.  Those  who  could  qualify  by  rea- 
son of  employment  and  earnings  are  unlikely  to  draw 
as  high  benefits  as  white  persons,  because  benefits 
maintain  proportionality  with  previous  earnings. 

In  interpreting  these  data,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Negro  population  is  concentrated  in  the  South- 
east and  Southwest  regions,  where  access  to  minimum 
security  is  known  to  be  highly  restricted.  These  re- 
gions have  a  very  uneven  development  of  the  programs 
on  which  Negi'oes  are  served  in  something  approaching 
proportion  to  their  need — the  WPA  and  the  special 
assistances.  Where  general  relief  is  available  to  them 
in  these  areas,  Negro  recipients  are  aided  by  a  program 
conspicuous  for  low  standards  and  restrictive  intake 
policies.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  majority  of 
Negroes  are  at  a  marked  disadvantage  in  access  to 
public  aid. 


CHAPTER    VII 
THE    LEVEL    OF    LIVING    PROVIDED    TO    RECIPIENTS    OF 

PUBLIC    AID 


Acceptance  by  a  public-aid  program  does  not  neces- 
sarily solve  the  economic  problem  of  a  needy  applicant. 
For  whether  his  needs  are  adequately  provided  for 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  assistance  he  receives, 
either  in  cash  or  services.  As  Table  19  shows,  there  is 
great  variation  between  progi-ams  in  cash  payments. 

The  attempt  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  by  public-aid  measures 
imfortunately  encounters  serious  difficulties,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  It  may  be  objected  that  no 
such  attempt  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  certain 
programs.  The  social  insurances,  for  example,  pay 
benefits  which  are  in  principle  proportionately  related 
to  the  prior  earnings  of  the  beneficiary  and  have  not 
necessarily  been  intended  to  pirovide  full  maintenance. 
The  work  programs  offer  remuneration  for  work  per- 
formed which  varies  with  the  degree  of  skill  demanded. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  spur  to  the  adoption  of 
both  these  types  of  public  aid  was  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide income  to  those  whose  private  resources  were  in- 
adequate. Indeed  the  WPA  program  is  admittedly  a 
work-relief  program  with  eligibility  limited  to  those 
in  need.  In  the  social  insurances,  eligibility  is  re- 
stricted to  a  group  for  whom  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  loss  of  income  creates  serious  economic 
difficulties.  Furthermore  the  benefit  formulas  are  con- 
stantly being  modified  to  assure  a  payment  that,  to- 
gether with  the  assumed  resources  of  the  recipient, 
will  render  recourse  to  other  types  of  public  aid  im- 
necessary.  Hence  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  en- 
quire how  far  the  benefits  or  payments  available  under 
the  various  programs,  including  both  the  social  insur- 
ances and  the  WPA,  can  be  regarded  as  adequate  to 
meet  the  need  for  physical  maintenance  of  their 
recipients.^ 

Measurement  of  Levels  of  Living 

In  ascertaining  the  level  of  living  which  is  made 
possible  for  recipients  of  public  aid,  a  major  diffi- 
culty is  encountered  at  the  start;  there  is  no  agree- 


*  The  extent  to  which  payments  under  the  work  programs  are  adequate 
when  considered  as  remuneration  for  the  performance  of  work  will  be 
discussed  in  ch.  IX.  Since  the  payments  on  NYA  programs  have  never 
been  intended  to  provide  for  the  full  maintenance  of  their  recipients,  a 
consideration  of  their  appropriateness  in  relation  t«  the  other  objectives 
of  the  programs  will  also  be  deferred  to  ch.  IX. 


ment  on  a  measuring  rod.  Some  uniform  standard 
must  be  adopted  in  order  to  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  public-aid  grants,  payments,  and  benefits.  With- 
out such  a  measuring  rod,  few  comparisons  can  be 
made,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  designate  these 
grants,  payments,  and  benefits  as  "adequate"  or  "in- 
adequate." Yet  such  an  instrument  is  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  obvious  that  what  might  be  termed  "ade- 
quate" in  one  region  might  be  completely  "inadequate" 
elsewhere. 

Cost  of  a  Minimum  Budget 

There  are  several  available  standards  which  might 
be  applied  in  regard  to  urban  families,  inasmuch  as 
the  cost  of  living  at  different  levels  of  adequacy  has 
been  determined  by  recognized  authorities  for  such 


Table  19.- 


-Average  monthly  public-aid  payments  in  the  United 
States,  hy  projfram,  June  1940 


Program 

Unit' 

National 
average 

Case.. 

$23.90 

Old-age  assistance  * 

Recipient 

Family 

Recipient 

Grant 

20.10 

32.10 

Aid  to  the  blind  '  . 

23.68 

'  23. 14 

Work  Projects  A'lministration  ^ 

Employee 

Enrolkc 

Employee 

.....do 

58  02 

66.25 

National  Youth  Administration: 

Student  work  projects 

Out-of-school  work  projects: 

Resident 

7.38 
25.60 

Nonresident 

....  do.  . 

18.33 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 
Under  the  Social  Security  jVct: 

Primary  benefit           .      .    ._ 

Recipient 

Family 

do 

Recipient 

do... 

21  90 

Primary  and  wife's  benefit 

Survivors'  (widow's  and  orphans')  benefit 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act: 

36.22 
42.45 

65.55 

58.66 

-.     do    . 

33.85 

Uneniploympnt  compensation: 

Under  State  laws '- 

do... 

45.15 

Under  the  Raihoad  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  ". 

do 

27.75 

Sources:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  19,  36,  45,  4S,  49,  and  50  Work 
Projects  Administration,  Federal  Work  Programs  and  Public  Assistance,  Washington, 
1940.  pp.  7  and  9;  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Monthly  Statistical  Summary,  June 
1:,40,  Washington,  1940,  p.  6;  National  Youth  Adniinistration,  Division  of  Finance 
and  Statistics,  monthly  statistical  tables,  Nos.  10,  U,  and  17,  for  June  1940;  Ttie 
Monthly  Keriew  [Railroad  Retirement  Board],  I  (October  1940),  7-8;  and  data  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board, 

'  For  disc'jssion  of  units,  see  ch.  V,  footnote  1. 

'  Average  for  43  States  reporting  adequate  data. 

'  .\verage  for  51  Jurisdictions  administering  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

<  Average  for  42  Jurisdictions  adminLstering  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

'  Average  for  43  jurisdictions  administering  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

•  Continental  United  States. 

'  Based  on  net  amount  of  grant  vouchers  certified  to  cases  during  mouth.  Includes 
the  value  of  commodities  distributed  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

•  Continental  United  States  (including  Indians)  and  the  territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.    Monthly  cash  payment  is  $30;  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  is  136.2.';. 

•  Data  refer  to  total  unemployment  and  represent  weekly  benefits  multiplied 
by  4W. 

'"  Represents  twice  the  average  semimonthly  benefit  payment  in  June  1940. 
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groups  at  various  dates  during  the  last  5  years.^  Two 
of  these  standards,  which  will  be  discussed  in  some 
detail  below,  are  known  as  the  "basic  maintenance" 
and  the  "emergency"  budgets. 

Two  levels  of  living. — It  might  be  argued  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  public- 
aid  payments  against  the  "health  and  decency"  level 
for  which  the  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  So- 
cial Economics  of  the  University  of  California  has 
constructed  a  budget.  However,  this  budget  was  set 
up  for  a  single  city.  Furthermore,  since  the  general 
income  level  of  the  country  is  far  below  this  standard, 
I'ealism  and  practicality  militate  against  its  use  as 
a  measuring  rod.^ 

A  lower  level  of  living  is  provided  by  the  basic 
"maintenance"  budget.  A  quantity  budget  was  con- 
structed by  the  Division  of  Social  Research  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  to  represent  such  a 
level  and  was  found  to  cost  an  average  of  $1,261  in  59 
cities  in  March  1935  for  an  urban  family  containing 
an  unskilled  worker,  his  wife,  a  boy  aged  13  and  a 
girl  aged  8.  In  June  1940,  the  equivalent  figure 
was  $1,347.*  At  the  "maintenance"  level,  there  is  no 
automobile  or  telephone,  and  the  insurance  allowed 
would  provide  for  little  more  than  burial.  The  food 
is  simple  and  of  limited  variety.  The  clothing  is 
rather  meagi'e.^ 

While  giving  some  consideration  to  psychological 
needs,  the  basic  "maintenance"  level  provides  for  self- 
support  only  on  a  current  cost  basis.  No  provision  for 
savings  (other  than  a  small  life  insurance  policy)  or 


■  The  cost  of  living  at  any  specified  level  Is  determined  by  reference  to 
a  budget  In  which  a  representative  sample  of  goods  and  services  Is 
itemized,  and  average  prices  for  each  item  are  collected  and  applied 
to  a  quantit^f  allowance.  For  techniques  used  and  problems  encoun- 
tered, as  well  as  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  quantity  content  and 
the  cost  of  budgets  which  provided  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living  flguree 
for  urban  families  presented  below,  see  .\ppendii  15,  below. 

'This  budget,  set  up  for  a  family  of  5  persons  (husband,  wife,  and  3 
children  under  14  years  of  age)  in  San  Francisco,  was  estimated  to  cost 
about  $2,000  as  of  March  1940.  It  includes  provision  for  a  second- 
hand automobile,  a  telephone  in  the  home,  and  a  life  insurance  policy 
for  the  head  of  the  family.     For  derivation  of  these  figures  see  ibid. 

Tbid.  The  WPA  study  was  reported  in  Stecker,  Margaret  L,  Inter- 
city Differences  in  Costs  of  Living  in  March  1335,  59  Cities,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  XII, 
Washington,  1937,  where  figures  for  March  appear  in  table  6,  p.  8.  June 
1940  figures  are  based  on  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stotistics,  Bstimated  Intercity  Differences  in  Costs  of  Living,  June  15,  BiO, 
Washington,  1940. 

'  The  allowance  for  the  wife,  for  example,  would  consist  of  but  1  sill; 
or  rayon  dress  every  year,  1  wool  dress  every  second  year,  a  cotton  street 
dress  every  year  and  2  every  second  year,  and  3  cotton  work  dresses  every 
year.  Two  pairs  of  silk  or  rayon  hose  and  6  of  cotton  are  allowed. 
The  household  furnishings  are  about  the  most  inexpensive  obtainable, 
with  five-and-ten-cent  store  items  specified  frequently.  (Stecker,  Mar- 
garet, L.,  Quantity  Budgets  of  Goods  and  Services  Necessary  for  a  Basic 
Maintenance  Standard  of  Living  and  for  Operation  Under  Emergency 
Conditions,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Research  Bulletin  Series  1,  No.  21,  Washington,  1936,  p.  21,  table  II, 
and  pp.  42-52,  table  IX.  The  two  publications  by  Dr.  Stecker  will  be 
referred  to  subsequently  as  Intercity  Differences  and  Quantity  Budgets.) 


for  repayment  of  debts  is  made.*  This  level  is  cer- 
tainly not  high,  nor  does  it  permit  families  to  enjoy 
what  Americans  like  to  think  of  as  "the  American 
standard  of  living." 

Another  quantity  budget  representative  of  an  "emer- 
gency" level  of  living  was  constructed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  "maintenance"  budget  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  to  take  account  of  certain  economies 
that  might  be  made  under  depression  conditions  with 
least  harm  to  individuals  and  to  the  community.  This 
budget,  which  allows  mainly,  although  not  exclusively, 
for  material  needs,  was  found  to  cost  about  72  percent 
of  the  average  cost  at  the  "maintenance"  level,  or  about 
$900  in  March  1935  and  about  $930  in  June  1940  for 
an  urban  family  of  four  of  the  type  described  above.' 

The  diet  at  the  "emergency"  level  provides  the  prob- 
able minimum  requirements  for  adequate  nutrition, 
but  the  margin  of  safety  is  less  than  is  desirable. 
Even  the  minimum  requirements  are  met  only  when 
the  individual  food  items  are  selected  with  great  care 
and  with  little  regard  for  taste,  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  value  at  minimmn  cost.'  It  is  believed,  more- 
over, that  families  forced  to  live  at  this  level  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  may  be  subject  to  serious 
health  hazards.  Clothing,  as  would  be  expected,  is 
even  more  meagre  than  at  the  "mnintenance"  level.' 

Household  furnishings  are  of  the  same  quality  at 
both  levels,  but  replacement  is  less  frequent  at  the 
"emergency"  level.  In  general,  it  appears  that  allow- 
ances for  replacement  of  durable  and  semidurable 
goods  are  so  meagre  that,  after  a  period  of  time,  fam- 


'  Steclcer,  Intercity  Differences     *      •     *,  pp.  xiv,  2,  and  86. 

'  For  1935  costs,  see  ibid,  p  5,  table  6.  This  figure  is  based  on  data 
for  59  cities  of  over  25,000  population.  The  1940  figure  is  based  on 
original  data  for  31  cities  supplied  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Division, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Neither  gize-of-city  nor  geographic  differentials  in  cost  of  living  at 
the  "emergency"  or  the  "maintenance"  levels  were  large.  (See  Stecker, 
Intercity  Differences  •  •  •,  p.  128,  table  62.)  When  the  59  cities 
surveyed  in  March  1935  were  grouped  into  the  6  geographic  regions 
used  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  the  study  of  family  In- 
comes, average  costs  varied  only  about  6  percent — from  $S75  to  $925 — 
at  the  "emergencj-"  level,  and  from  $1,220  to  $1,295  at  the  "mainte- 
nance" level — in  the  South  and  in  the  North  Central  regions,  respec- 
tively. The  range  in  a\erage  costs  at  the  "emergency"  level,  as  of 
March  1935,  in  citios  of  diflferont  size,  was  from  about  $885  in  cities 
of  25,000  to  250,000  population  to  about  $950  in  cities  of  600,000 
population  or  more.  At  the  "maintenance"  level  the  corresponding 
range  was  from  about  $1,230  to  about  $1,330.  (See  Appendix  15,  and 
Intercity  Differences,  p.  8.  table  6,  and  p.  184,  table  12.) 

*  The  rapnus  suggested  for  a  diet  at  this  level  indicate  this.  For 
example,  the  suggested  Sunday  dinner  consists  of  salmon  and  potato 
cakes,  raw  cabbage,  whole  wheat  bread,  cookies,  and  (for  adults)  coffee. 
The  Friday  dinner  consists  of  fried  eggs,  mashedpotato  cakes,  bread, 
and  (for  the  children)  milk.  (Carpenter,  Rowena  S.  and  Stiebeling,  Hazel 
IC,  Diets  to  Fit  the  Famili/  Income,  D.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1557,  Washington.  1936.  pp.  28-29.) 

•For  the  wife  it  is  suggested  that  a  silk  or  rayon  dress  and  a  wool 
dress,  respectively,  be  purchased  only  once  in  3  years  ;  that  1  cotton 
street  dress  and  2  cotton  work  dresses  be  purchased  annually.  One  hat 
a  year  is  allowed.  One  pair  of  silk  or  rayon  stockings  and  5  pairs  of 
cotton  stockings  annually  are  included.  {Quantity  Budgets,  p.  21, 
table  II.) 
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ilies  with  incomes  just  suflScient  to  provide  an  "emer- 
gency" living  would  find  that  their  plane  of  living 
had  fallen  below  the  standard  specified.  At  the  "emer- 
gency" level  there  is  no  provision  for  a  radio  or  even 
a  newspaper.  The  allowance  for  recreation  is  almost 
negligible.'" 

In  brief,  the  "emergency"  level  calls  for  purchase  of 
a  limited  variety  of  goods  and  services  of  a  very  in- 
expensive grade,  generally  at  prices  current  in  stores 
in  working-class  neighborhoods.  It  presupposes  wise 
spending  habits.'^ 

Use  of  the  ^^ emergency''''  budget. — The  choice  of  one 
of  these  standards  to  serve  as  a  measuring  rod  of 
minimum  adequacy  of  living  so  as  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  public  aid  raises  difficult  questions.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  vast  resources  of  contemporary 
America  justify  the  adoption  of  the  highest  of  the 
standards  in  preference  to  one  which  is  based  upon  the 
bare  essentials  of  physical  maintenance.  But  the 
known  fact  that  many  urban  families  maintain  tliem- 
selves  somehow  on  incomes  which  are  below  the  money 
equivalent  of  the  basic  "maintenance"  level  suggests 
that  it  is  not  very  practical  to  assume  that  all  families 
of  the  defined  size  whose  incomes  fall  below  this  level 
are  in  need  of  public  aid.  Nor  is  it  practicable  public 
policy  for  governmental  authorities  to  attempt  to  sup- 
ply a  level  of  living  to  recipients  of  public  aid  which 
exceeds  that  attained  by  many  families  who  live  upon 
their  own  earnings  or  property. 

Even  the  "emergency"  budget  is  high  in  relation  to 
the  level  of  living  of  many  workers.'-  But  the  mere 
fact  that  people  manage  to  live  on  less  than  this 
amount  does  not  indicate  that  the  standard  is  too 
high.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  die  of  starvation.  The 
real  level  of  living  permitted  by  this  budget  is  low, 
especially  if  continued  over  a  long  period,  and  assumes 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  judgment,  and  marketing  skill 
probably  far  above  the  average.'^ 


'°  It  is  computed  in  terms  of  1  movie  admission  per  month  per  person 
and  approximately  10  cents  per  montb  per  person  for  tobacco,  toys, 
candy,  and  the  like-      (Stecker,  Intercity  Differences,  PP-   118-19.) 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  such  habits  can  hardly  be  called  typical.  In 
a  study  of  the  nutritive  content  of  the  diets  of  families  of  wage  earners 
and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers.  It  was  found  that  of  every  10  white 
families  spending  enough  to  buy  fully  adequate  diets  only  2  to  4  selected 
good  diets.  (Stiebeling,  Hazel  K..  and  Phipard,  Esther  F.,  Diets  of 
Families  oj  Employed  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Cities, 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Circular  No.  507,  Washington,  1939, 
p.  85.) 

"  At  1040  prices  the  "emergency"  level  of  living  for  a  family  of  4 
called  for  a  money  income  of  between  $813  and  $1,040  in  cities  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  (Based  on  original  data  for  31  cities  supplied  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  V.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.)  Yet  the  annual  earnings  of  a  worker  continuously  employed 
for  40  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  at  the  minimum  hourly  rate  of 
the  National  Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct  are  only  ?624  ;  by  1945,  when 
the  40ceut  minimum  is  reached,  they  will  be  only  $832. 

"  .Although  costs  at  the  "emergency"  level  appear  to  be  as  low  as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  theory  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  all   the  major  aspects   of   family   living,   it  might  nevertheless   be 


All  things  considered,  the  use  of  the  "emergency" 
budget  to  make  possible  a  more  concrete  measure  of 
the  extent  of  our  achievements  in  public  aid  and  as  a 
bench  mark  to  indicate  the  variations  among  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  different  categories  of  needy 
persons  seems  to  be  justifiable.  The  use  of  this  budget 
must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  is  in  any  sense 
a  fixed  standai'd  of  excellence  or  a  goal  at  wliich 
public-aid  policies  should  aim.  It  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  twin  dangers  of 
adopting  an  exaggerated  and  unrealistic  view  of  the 
obligations  of  government  to  its  citizenry  and  of  per- 
petuating the  view  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  of  America  must  for  many  years  to  come  be 
extremely  low.'* 

Use  of  Average  Grants 

Even  when  the  "emergency"  level  of  living  is  more 
or  less  arbitrarily  selected  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
a  further  difficulty  arises  because  the  information  con- 
cerning public-aid  payments  is  available  only  in  the 
form  of  averages,  usually  on  a  monthly  basis.  Such 
averages  are  defective  as  indications  of  adequacy  for 
several  reasons.  Their  significance  in  diifei'ent  States 
and  in  urban  and  rural  areas  will  be  greatly  affected 
by  variations  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  level  of  living 
permitted  by  any  given  monthly  payment  will  also 
obviously  be  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  family  and 
by  the  extent  of  other  resources  in  the  family's  pos- 
session.    For  many  of  the  programs  too  the  average 


argued  that,  wlien  determining  the  adequacy  of  aid,  there  need  not  be 
any  provision  for  recreation,  for  church  contributions,  or  for  insur- 
ance. It  might  be  argued  also  that,  at  least  in  some  cases,  provision 
for  medical  care  is  unnecessary  since  tLat  may  be  obtained  without  cost 
at  public  clinics  and  hospitals.  (Medical  care  averages  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  living  at  the  "emergency"  level ;  recreation, 
church  contributions,  and  insurance,  another  5  percent.)  If  the  total 
were  reduced  by  10  percent,  the  cost  of  living  at  the  "emergency"  level 
for  the  manual  worker's  family  previously  described  would  average 
approximately  $810  as  of  March  1935  and  about  $840  as  of  June  1940. 

"  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  "emergency"  budget  was  set 
up  for  an  urban  family.  It  is  used  as  a  measuring  instrument  in  this 
study  for  all  public-aid  families  because  no  very  satisfactory  similar 
instrument  has  been  devised  for  rural  living.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
very  few  attempts  to  do  so.  However,  estimates  have  been  made  of  thf 
annual  value  of  minimum  physical  and  cultural  requirements,  at  19.16 
prices,  for  a  farm  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children  in  the  three 
major  regions  of  the  country.  Although  no  direct  comparison  can  be 
made  with  cost-of-living  estimates  for  urban  families,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  level  represented  corresponds  roughly  to  the  "emergency"  stan- 
dard of  living  for  urban  families.  The  estimated  value  of  minimum 
pby.sical  and  cultural  requirements  for  the  farm  family  of  five  was  $705 
in  the  South,  $820  in  the  North,  and  $845  in  the  West  at  1936  prices. 
(Maddox,  .Tames  G.,  "Sugsestions  for  a  National  Program  of  Rural  Re- 
habilitation and  Relief,"  Journal  of  Farm-  Economics,  XXI  (November 
1939),   889.) 

The  value  of  minimum  physical  requirements  alone  was  estimated  at 
.$550  in  the  South,  $630  in  the  North,  and  $660  in  the  West.  Both  esti- 
mates were  based  on  extremely  conservative  budgets.  Food  constituted 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  value  of  minimum  physical  requirements,  even 
though  liberal  use  was  made  of  foods  that  could  be  produced  on  the 
farm  and  farm  prices  were  used  in  calculating  the  value  of  such  food. 
The  geographic  differential  is  considerably  greater  than  appeared  in  the 
case  of  urban  families. 
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monthly  payment  is  influenced  by  the  extent  of  turn- 
over within  the  month;  a  high  turn-over  will  reduce 
the  average  gi'ant,  inasmuch  as  many  cases  will  then 
receive  payment  for  less  than  a  full  month.  Where 
public-aid  i)rograms  provide  payments  on  a  weekly 
or  daily  basis,  the  monthly  average  will  reflect  the 
number  of  payment  days  falling  within  the  month, 
and  this  too  will  distort  the  figures.  Finally,  since 
general-relief  grants  are  often  given  in  supplementa- 
tion of  other  forms  of  aid,  the  presence  of  these  sup- 
plementary grants  tends  to  lower  the  average*  for 
general  relief  in  comparison  with  other  programs." 

Basis  of  Program  Comparisons 

"When  an  attempt  is  made  to  overcome  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  average  grants  as  indications  of  the 
level  of  living  afforded  by  public-aid  payments,  new 
difficulties  appear.  Information  concernin,g  size  of 
families  receiving  specific  payments  and  the  extent  of 
their  other  resources  is  very  scarce  for  some  programs 
and  almost  completely  lacking  for  others,  such  as  the 
social-insurances.  For  these  reasons  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent method  of  analysis  must  be  adopted  for  the 
three  major  types  of  public  aid:  those  in  which  pay- 
ments are  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  as 
in  the  special  public  assistances  and  general  relief; 
those  in  which  eligibility  is  based  upon  need  but  the 
payment  takes  the  form  of  a  security  wage  uniform 
for  specified  classes  of  workers,  as  in  the  work  pro- 
grams; and  finally  the  social  insurances,  where  eligi- 
bility is  not  based  upon  need  but  the  payment  is 
related  to  the  previous  earnings  of  the  individual. 

General  Relief 

Practically  all  attempts  to  compare  general-relief 
grants  in  different  areas  have  relied  on  the  use  of 
"average  monthly  payments"  or  "maximum  pay- 
ments"— measures  which  for  comparative  purposes 
need  much  interpretation,  and  which,  as  pointed  out 
above,  are  greatly  affected  by  such  factors  as  individual 
or  family  resources  other  than  relief  payments  and 
conditions  under  which  maximum  grants  are  made. 
Any  discussion  of  the  comparative  adequacy  of  gen- 
eral-relief payments  requires  information  on  the  money 
cost  of  meeting  basic  family  needs  (usually  referred 
to  as  cost-of-living  data)  and  on  the  total  amount  of 
income  available  through  public  aid  and  private  re- 
sources to  general-relief  families.  Unfortunately  such 
information  is  generally  lacking  and  is  particularly 


difficult  to  obtain  for  rural  areas.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  more  concrete  picture  of  the 
living  standards  of  families  who  are  dependent  on 
general  relief,  a  special  inquiry  was  undertaken  regard- 
ing certain  general-relief  standards  in  59  cities. 

The  59-Cities  Study 

Because  information  on  the  cost  of  a  standard  budget 
could  be  obtained  most  readily  for  the  59  cities  of 
25,000  or  more  population  which  were  included  in  the 
WPA  study  of  1935,'"  the  survey  of  general-relief 
allowances  was  designed  to  cover  the  same  59  cities. 
The  "emergency"  budget  used  in  this  study  and  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  pages  of  this  chapter  had  been 
priced  in  1935 ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  of 
general-relief  allowances,  the  cost-of-living  figures  as 
disclosed  in  the  WPA  study  for  the  "emergency" 
budget  were  brought  up  to  date  for  most  of  the  59 
cities  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics." 

Methods  and  measures  used. — In  order  to  compare 
genei-al-relief  grants  in  these  cities  with  the  cost  of  the 
goods  required  at  an  "emergency"  level  of  living,  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  by  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  to  the  general-relief  agencies  in  the  59  cities. 
The  family  concerning  which  information  was  requested 
was  defined  as  an  unemployed  manual  worker,  his  wife, 
and  two  children,  a  boy  of  13  and  a  girl  of  8,  the  same 
family  used  in  the  WPA  study.  It  was  described  as 
being  without  resources  of  any  kind  and  presenting  no 
special  health  or  other  problems."  The  family  was  fur- 
ther described  as  paying,  at  the  time  of  application  for 
relief,  a  specified  amount  for  rent,  light,  and  cooking  and 
heating  fuel.  These  figures  were  different  for  each 
city  and  represented  the  cost  of  these  goods  at  an 
"emergency"  level  of  living  in  the  given  city.'^    Given 


"'For  an  exhaustive  account  of  nU  these  limitations  to  the  use  of 
general-relief  grant  averages  and  some  Indication  of  their  significance, 
see  Baird,  Enid,  and  Brlnton,  Hugh  P.,  Average  General  Relief  Benefits, 
19Si-19S8,  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Washington  1940. 


"  Stecker,  Intercity  Differences.  Included  in  the  study  were  the  5  cities 
in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  over  1,000,000  in  1940  and  the 
9  cities  with  a  population  between  500,000  and  1,000,000;  18  of  the  23 
cities  with  a  population  between  250,000  and  500,000  :  13  of  the  55  cities 
with  a  population  between  100,000  and  250,000 ;  and  14  of  the  320  cities 
with  a  population  between  25.000  and  100,000.  These  cities  were  located 
in  41  of  the  48  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     (See  appendix  16.) 

"  Although  the  questionnaire  by  which  the  data  on  relief  allowances 
was  secured  related  to  the  month  of  October  1940,  It  was  not  possible 
to  reprice  the  "emergency"  budget  for  a  month  later  than  June  1940. 
Retail  price  changes  between  June  and  September  were,  however,  very 
small  and  certainly  not  sufficiently  great  to  Invalidate  a  comparison  of 
October  grants  with  June  costs.  June  prices  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light 
were  used  In  computing  rent,  fuel,  and  light  costs  for  use  on  the  que* 
tionnaires.  However,  the  items  included  in  the  budget  were  those  used 
for  a  fall  rather  than  a  summer  month.  (For  further  discussion  of 
methods  used  in  this  study  see  appendix  16.) 

'•  The  family  situation  was  thus  simplified  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of  variations  In  practices  relating  to  the  treatment  of  nonrelief 
resources,  such  as  unemployment  compensation  and  income  from  prop- 
erty, and  variations  in  methods  and  extent  of  provisions  for  special 
problems,  such  as  transportation  for  clinic  attendance. 

"  This  information  was  supplied  to  the  relief  agency  because  the 
amount  of  the  relief  grant  is  determined  in  part  at  least  by  the  cost  to 
the  family  of  these  items.     By  supplying  to  each  agency  as  part  of  the 
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this  basic  specification  of  the  family,  the  agencies  were 
asked  to  supply  information  on  the  amount  of  the 
general-relief  grant  which  would  be  made  to  such  a 
family,  and  on  certain  policies  and  practices  in  the 
determination  of  eligibility  for  general  relief.-" 

This  procedure  made  it  possible  to  compare  the  levels 
of  living  afforded  a  family  of  the  specified  size  in  the 
different  cities  by  expressing  for  each  city  the  actual 
money  grant  for  a  family  of  this  defined  character  as 
a  percentage  of  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  the 
"emergency"  budget  for  such  a  family  in  that  city. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  methods  by 
which  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living  at  the  "emer- 
gency" level  were  repriced  in  terms  of  1940  prices  were 
not  strictly  uniform.  Thirty-three  cities  presented  no 
difficulty.  In  13  others  a  similarly  detailed  repricing 
was  not  possible  but  the  method  adopted  appeared  to 
justify  grouping  them  in  the  following  tables  with 
tlie  first  33  cities.  For  the  remaining  13  cities,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  possible  to  convert  the  1935  prices  to 
a  1940  basis.  These  cities  are,  therefore,  considered 
separately  in  the  ensuing  discussion.^^ 

As  an  indication  of  the  absolute  level  of  adequacy, 
however,  the  use  of  the  "emergency"  budget  as  the  meas- 
uring rod  has  certain  shortcomings.  Quite  apart  from 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  budget  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  standard  that  is  excessively  high 
or  unduly  low,  the  fact  that  is  was  constructed  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  a  family  with  a  working  bread- 
winner introduces  difficulties  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
needs  of  a  relief  family  with  an  unemployed  but  em- 
ployable breadwinner.^^  Certain  needs,  such  as  food 
and  carfare,  are  obviously  less  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
employed worker.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such 
differences  are  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  total  de- 
gree of  inadequacy  of  relief  payments  as  revealed  by 
this  study.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  application  of 
a  standardized  budget,  such  as  the  "emergency"  budget, 
will  not  be  equally  satisfactory  for  all  families  of  the 
type  described,  because  of  the  wide  range  in  patterns 
of  family  living  and  the  variations  in  the  special 
characteristics  of  individual  members  of  such  families. 


description  of  the  family  the  amounts  needed  to  purchase  these  Items  at 
an  "emergency"  level  of  living,  it  was  possible  to  secure  relief  data  on 
families  presumably  living  at  the  same  level  in  each  city  Insofar  as  these 
items  were  concerned. 

^  Since  clothing  and  medical  care  are  frequently  given  "as  needed" 
and  are  to  some  extent  furnished  from  sources  other  than  relief  funds, 
these  two  items  were  excluded  both  from  the  costof-liylng  data  and 
from  the  relief  grant. 

''  For  further  discussion  of  the  use  of  cost-of-living  data,  see  appen- 
dix 16. 

"  In  16  cities  the  family  with  an  unemployed  but  employable  bread- 
winner would  not  be  eligible  for  general  relief  except  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, and  therefore  the  data  secured  from  these  cities  are  for  the  family 
of  an  unemployable  man. 


The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  shown  in  tables  20  and 
21,  which  express  both  the  relief  allowance  and  the 
relief  allowance  plus  surplus  commodities  given  to  the 
specified  family  as  a  percentage  of  the  sum  needed  by 
this  family  to  secure  the  "emergency"  level  of  living 
in  each  city,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  medical  care." 

General  inadequacy  of  grants. — The  most  striking 

Tahle  20. — Amount  of  general-relief  allowance '  and  value  of 
surplus  commodities  compared  to  cost  of  goods  for  "emergency" 
level  of  living'  in  Jfi  cities,  hy  socio-economic  regions'  October 
1940 


City  and  region 

Costs  of 
goods  for 
"emer- 
gency" 
level  of 
living 

General- 
relief 
allow- 
ance 

Oenerai- 
relief  allow- 
ance plus 
surplus 
commod- 
ities * 

General- 
relief  allow- 
ance as 
percentage 
of  cost  of 
goods 

General- 
relief  allow- 
ance plus 
surplus 
commodities 
as  percent- 
age of  cost 
of  goods 

Northeast; 
A  .  

$72. 79 
68.09 
66.88 
67.48 
06.77 
66.75 
68.96 
68.34 
66.63 
67.47 
63.84 
66.54 
68.09 
66.90 

71.63 
70.45 
68.40 
72.35 
72.12 
74.81 
64.26 
60.17 
60.74 
68.23 
64.59 

64.84 
66.60 
62.73 
65.96 

70.47 
67.67 
60.06 
65.27 
62.35 
60.89 
62.87 
61.90 
61.35 
57.  73 
62.44 

62.14 
59.20 

65.60 
70.41 
65.77 
63.94 

$57. 10 
42.17 
55.73 
44.24 
41.00 
69.93 
43.34 
66.70 
62.91 
68.61 
42.25 
44.74 
66.18 
41.85 

51.09 
66.05 
63.65 
31.05 
59.45 
60.67 
44.00 
24.50 
30.40 
30.  63 
43.38 

23.50 
16.00 
38.70 
49.70 

42.00 
48.00 
30.55 
10.90 
20.61 
15.00 
37.83 
22.00 
17.33 
10.00 
30.00 

34.00 
29.90 

51.80 
61.80 
22.40 
22.35 

$61.16 
46.22 
67.73 
50.24 
52.00 
63.68 
63.34 
71.70 
65.91 
65.11 
53.25 
53.41 
66.18 
53.  10 

62.09 
68.05 
57.60 
39.05 
63.95 
6S.67 
64.00 
36.50 
38.90 
38.84 
51.38 

29.60 
24.00 
46.70 
67.70 

63.36 
61.00 
38.65 
18.90 
28.61 
23.00 
45.  83 
30.00 
22.83 
18.00 
42.00 

42.00 
37.90 

63.80 
63.80 
30.40 
30.  35 

78.4 
61.9 
83.3 
65.6 
61.4 
89.8 
62.8 
81.6 
79.4 
80.9 
66.2 
67.2 
82.6 
62.6 

71.3 
78.1 
78.3 
42.9 
82.4 
67.7 
68.5 
40.7 
60.0 
62.4 
67.2 

36.2 
24.1 
61.7 
75.3 

69.6 
70.9 
60.9 
16.7 
33.1 
24.6 
60.2 
35.5 
28.2 
17.3 
48.0 

64.7 
60.6 

79.0 
73.6 
34.1 
36.0 

84.0 

B                  

67.9 

0     

101.3 

D                 

74.4 

E          

77.9 

F                       

95.4 

G           

77.3 

H 

104.9 

I 

98.9 

J. 

K           

96.5 
83.4 

L     

80.3 

M               

95.7 

N     

79.4 

Middle  States: 
A       ... 

86.7 

B                    

96.6 

C 

84.2 

D.... - 

E     

54.0 
88.7 

F                  

78.4 

G      

84.0 

H - 

60.7 

I       

64.0 

1 

K           

66.7 
79.5 

Northwest: 
A          

45.5 

B -. 

36.1 

0               

74.4 

D  - 

87.6. 

Southeast: 
A'     - 

75.7 

Bi              .            

90.1 

C>       

64.2 

D' 

29.0 

E« 

46.9 

r> 

37.8 

G»        

72.9 

H> 

48.5 

11          

37.2 

Ji 

31.2 

K'         

67.3 

Southwest: 
A' 

67.6 

B» 

64.0 

Far  West: 
A 

97.3 

B                

90.6 

C 

46.2 

D              

47.6 

1  Exclusive  of  clothing  and  medical  care.  Family  of  unemployed  unskilled  worker,, 
composed  of  2  adults  and  2  children,  a  boy  13  years  old  and  a  girl  8  years  old,  with 
no  health  or  other  special  problems  and  no  resources  or  income. 

>  Exclusive  of  clothing  and  medical  care.  Cost  of  goods  based  on  prices  as  of  June 
15, 1940,  furnished  by  Cost  of  Living  Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  For  definition  of  "emergency"  level  of  living  and  for  method, 
of  collecting  data  on  general-relief  allowances,  see  appendices  15  and  !•), 

3  For  States  included  in  these  regions,  see  footnote  10,  p.  57. 
*  Retail  value  of  commodities  distributed  through  Surplus  Marketing  Admin 
istration. 

>  Except  in  a  few  unusually  necessitous  cases,  general  relief  is  not  given  to  house-- 
holds  containing  an  employable  member.  Allowances  for  these  cities  are  based  on  a, 
household  of  4  persons  in  which  the  adults  are  unemployable. 


23  In  view  of  the  possible  objections  to  the  use  of  1935  costs  of  living; 
the  following  discussion  Is  confined  mainly  to  the  46  cities  for  which  th©: 

emergency  budget  was  repriced  in  1940. 
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Tabiji  21. — Amount  of  general-relief  allowance '  and  value  of 
surplus  cotntnodities  compared  to  cost  of  goods  for  "emergency" 
level  of  living'  in  13  cities,  by  socio-economic  regions'  October 
191,0 


Table  22. — Proportion  of  cost  of  goods  for  "emergency"  level  of 
living '  represented  by  general-relief  allowances '  in  i6  cities, 
oy  socio-economic  regions,'  October  191/0 


General- 

Costs  of 

General- 

General- 

relief  allow- 

goods for 

General- 

relief  allow- 

relief allow- 

ance plus 

City  and  ngion 

"emer- 

relief 

ance  plus 

ance  as 

surplus 

gency" 

allow- 

smplus 

percentage 

commodities 

level  of 

ance 

commod- 

of cost  of 

as  percent- 

living 

ities' 

goods 

age  of  cost 
of  goods 

Northeast: 

0     -- 

$63.83 

58.74 

$59.12 
13.00 

$65.37 
21.50 

92.6 
22.1 

102.4 

P 

36.6 

Middle  States: 

L... -- 

62.27 

37.70 

45.70 

60.5 

73.4 

Nortliwest: 

E -- 

58.14 
70.53 

30.08 
30.00 

38.08 
38.00 

51.7 
42.5 

65.5 

F - 

53.9 

Southeast: 

L» 

61.80 
64.38 
62.75 

11.00 
15.16 
19.00 

19.00 
19.16 
27.00 

17.8 
23.6 
30.3 

30.7 

M 

29.8 

N» - 

43.0 

Southwest: 

C»              -- 

G3. 13 
61.90 
67.67 
68.11 

12.00 
0 
27.50 
25.00 

20.00 

8.00 

38.50 

32.88 

19.0 

0 

40.6 

36.7 

31.7 

D« ---- 

12.9 

E»              -- 

.56.9 

F» -- 

48.3 

Far  West: 

E 

62.89 

26.50 

36.50 

42.1 

58.0 

'  See  table  20.  footnote  1. 

'  Cost  of  goods  based  on  prices  as  of  March  1935,  but  items  included  are  those  used 
in  October.    Items  included  are  the  same  as  those  included  in  Table  20. 

'  For  States  included  in  these  regions,  see  footnote  10,  p.  57. 

'  Retail  value  of  commodities  distributed  through  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration. 

>  See  Table  20,  footnote  5. 

•  No  general-relief  funds  available;  there  is  a  small  caseload  (15  cases)  known  as  the 
"county  pauper  roll." 

fact  that  emerges  from  the  59-cities  study  is  that  in 
none  of  the  cities  is  the  relief  grant  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  family  at  an  ^'emergency"  level  of  living.'* 
As  shown  in  Table  22,  of  the  46  cities  for  which  costs 
of  living  are  available  for  1940,  only  6  make  grants 
(exclusive  of  surplus  commodities)  which  come  within 
20  percent  of  the  "emergency"  level  of  living;  in  9 
the  grants  are  from  20  to  30  percent  below  the  "emer- 
gency" level  of  living;  and  in  18  they  range  from  30 
percent  to  50  percent  below  the  sum  needed  to  support 
this  level  of  living.  In  13  cities  the  grants  are  more 
than  50  percent  below  the  amount  needed;  indeed  in  2 
of  those  cities  the  allowances  represent  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  "emergency^^  level. 

Regional  variations. — General-relief  grants  appear 
to  be  most  nearly  adequate  in  the  Northeast  region. 
All  of  the  cities  surveyed  in  that  area  make  grants 
which  fall  within  40  percent  of  the  "emergency"  level. 
This  region  also  contains  5  of  the  6  cities  in  which  the 
grant  is  within  20  percent  of  that  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  outstandingly  low  allowances  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Southeast.  In  this  region,  7  of  the  11  reporting 
cities  give  allowances  that  are  less  than  half  the  sum 
needed  to  provide  an  "emergency"  standard.     (It  is 


Genera!  relief  al- 
lowance  as   per- 
centage of  cost  of 
goods 

Cities  by  region  * 

Total 

North- 
east 

Mid- 
dle 
States 

North- 
west 

4 

South- 
east 

Sooth- 
west 

Far 

Total 

A 

B 

West 

All  cities 

46 

36 

10 

14 

11 

•  U 

•  2 

4 

90-99.9 

80-89.9 

6 
9 
12 
6 
3 
6 
2 
2 

6 

8 
12 
2 
2 
5 
1 

"l 

1 

1 
2 

6 
2 
7 

1 
3 
3 
2 
2 

70-79.9 

60-69.9 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

•  1 
1 

•  2 

•  1 
'3 
•1 
•2 

2 

50-59.9  

40-49.9      -. 

•2 

30-39.9    

2 

20-29.9      ... 

10-19.9 

0-9.9  ... 

**  In  5  cities,  it  the  household  pays  rent  above  the  amount  paid  by  a 
household  living  at  an  "emergency"  level,  the  amount  allowed  in  the  re- 
lief grant  might  be  slightly  above  the  amount  shown  in  this  study,  but 
In  no  case  would  It  raise  the  relief  grant  to  the  "emergency"  level. 


1  See  table  20,  footnote  2. 

=  See  table  20.  footnote  1. 

'  For  States  in  these  regions,  see  footnote  10,  p.  57. 

<  ".\"  cities  are  Ihiise  accepting  families  with  an  employable  member.  "B"  cities 
are  those  not  accepting  families  with  an  employable  member.  Unless  otherwise  des- 
ignated, cities  fail  in  the  ".\"  group.  In  some  of  the  "A"  cities  the  relief  allowance 
is  dilTerent  for  families  with  an  employable  member  and  those  without  an  employ- 
able member.  In  such  cities,  the  allowance  for  families  with  an  employable  member 
has  been  used. 

'  Contains  3  K  cities  and  8  B  cities. 

•  B  cities. 

'  Contains  2  A  cities  and  1  B  city. 

also  significant  that  all  the  cities  which  refuse  relief 
to  families  containing  an  employable  member  are 
found  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  regions.)  Even 
in  the  Far  West  and  the  Northwest,  2  of  each  of  the 
4  reporting  cities  give  allowances  that  are  more  than 
60  percent  short  of  the  "emergency"  budget. 

Variations  hy  size  of  city. — That  the  largest  cities 
are,  on  the  whole,  making  the  more  nearly  adequate 
relief  allowances  is  evident  from  Table  23.  Relief 
grants  amounting  to  upwards  of  70  percent  of  the 
"emergency"  living  level  are  made  by  4  of  the  5  cities 
of  1.000,000  or  over,  and  by  5  of  the  9  cities  of  between 
500,000  and  1,000,000,  but  by  only  3  of  the  18  cities  be- 
tween 250,000  and  500,000  and  1  of  the  9  cities  between 
100,000  and  250,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  a  city  provides  no 
guarantee  against  low  grants.  Allowances  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  the  fam- 
ily at  an  "emergency"  level  of  living  are  found  in  1  of 
the  9  cities  with  populations  between  500,000  and 
1,000,000,  7  of  the  18  cities  with  populations  between 
250,000  and  500,000,  and  3  of  the  9  cities  with  popula- 
tions between  100,000  and  250,000. 

Significance  of  surplus  commodities. — Since  surplus 
commodities  are  made  available  to  families  receiving 
general  relief  in  all  of  the  59  cities,  either  through  the 
stamp  plan  (in  42  cities)  or  through  bulk  distribution 
(in  17  cities),  the  food  allowance  in  the  relief  grant 
is  augmented  to  some  degree.-^  In  some  instances, 
therefore,    the    availability    of    surplus    commodities 


•"The  estimated  value  of  these  commodities  given  to  the  family  during 
1  month  ranged  from  $3.75  to  approximately  $16. 
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Table  23. — Proportion  of  cost  of  goods  for  "emergency"  level  of 
living '  represented  by  general-relief  allowance '  and  by  general 
October  1940,  by  size  of  city 


Number  of  cities  * 

Qeneral-relief  grant  as  percentage  of 
costs  of  goods 

Site  of  city  5 

1 

A 

B 

Percent 

90- 
99.9 

80- 
89.9 

70- 

79.9 

60- 
69.9 

50- 
59.9 

Less 
than 
50.0 

Total..-- 

1,000,000  and  over... 

46 
5 
9 

18 
9 
5 

36 
6 
8 

11 
9 
3 

10 

6 

•  9 
4 
2 

'2 
..... 

12 
1 
2 
3 
6 
1 

•6 

'13 

600,000  to  1,000,000.. 
250,000  to  500,000.... 
100,000  to  260,000.  .. 

i 

7 

3 
1 
1 
1 

•  1 
•5 

i 

•7 
3 

25,000  to  100,000 

2 

'2 

'  See  table  20,  footnote  2. 

'  See  tahlo  20.  footnote  I. 

^  Sixteenth  Census  of  Vnited  States:  19^0,  Preliminary  Announcement  of  Population 
of  Specified  Cities  of  25,000  or  More  in  1940,  Nos.  1  through  19,  Washington,  June  8 
through  Sept.  21, 1940. 

<  See  tabic  22,  footnote  4.  '  Contains  1  B  city.  '  Contains  4  B  cities. 

'  Contains  5  B  cities.  '  B  cities.  '  Contains  3  B  cities. 

causes  the  standard  of  living  for  relief  families  to  ap- 
jiroach  somewhat  closer  to  the  "emergency"  level,  and 
indeed  it  sometimes  makes  a  substantial  difference  to 
the  real  income  of  the  family.  Reference  to  Table  20 
will  show,  for  example,  that  in  one  city  in  the  South- 
east region  the  general-relief  allowance  (excluding 
clothing  and  medical  care),  representing  48.0  percent 
of  the  "emergency"  level  budget,  was  raised  to  67.3  per- 
cent by  the  addition  of  surplus  commodities,  while  in 
another  city  in  this  region  the  increase  was  from  70.9 
I^ercent  to  90.1  percent. 

That  the  use  of  surplus  commodities  among  the 
cities  had  the  general  effect  of  bringing  the  general- 
relief  allowance  closer  to  the  "emergency"  level  also 
is  indicated  in  Table  24. 

Nineteen  of  the  46  cities  for  which  1940  cost-of-living 
data  are  available  reported  allowances  under  60  per- 
cent of  the  "emergency"  level,  but  the  addition  of 
surplus  commodities  to  such  allowances  removed  8 
cities  from  this  class.  Similarly,  only  15  cities  re- 
ported allowances  representing  over  70  percent  of 
the  "emergency"  level,  whereas  the  addition  of  surplus 
commodities  raised  this  number  to  27  cities. 

Nevertheless,  in  16  of  the  Jfi  cities  for  which  19Jfi 
oost-of -living  figures  are  avcdl<ible,  the  total  of  the 
general-relief  allowance  for  food  flus  surplus  com- 
modities (or  blue  stampsY^  is  less  than  the  amount 
required  for  food  alone  at  an  '''■emergency^''  level  of 
living.  Still  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  in  5  of 
these  16  cities.,  even  when  the  value  of  the  surplus 
commodities  given  is  added  to  the  total  general-relief 
grant.,  the  total  still  falls  short  of  the  amount  that 
would  he  required  for  food  alone  on  the  basis  of  the 
"emergency"  budget.  In  one  city  in  the  Northwest 
region,  for  example,  the  total  grant  is  $16,  given  as 

"'  See  ch.  IV  for  discussion  of  the  food-stamp  plan. 


a  food  allowance  in  the  form  of  orange  stamps.  When 
the  value  of  blue  stamps  issued  is  added  to  this,  the 
total  of  $24  is  still  $3.12  less  than  the  cost  of  food  for 
the  family  at  an  "emergency"  level.  In  another  city 
in  the  Southeast  region  where  $17.33  in  cash  is  given 
as  the  total  grant,  the  value  of  surplus  commodities 
available  to  the  family  through  direct  distribution  is 
estimated  at  $5.50.  The  total  thus  available  to  the 
family  is  $22.83,  or  $4.18  less  than  the  cost  of  food  in 
this  city. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  many  instances,  even 
though  the  availability  of  surplus  commodities  in- 
creases the  food  consumption  of  relief  families,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  foods  in  the  surplus  category 
are  those  most  needed  by  the  family.  This  is  particu- 
larly probable  in  the  17  cities  which  have  only  direct 
distribution.  It  is  a  less  important  factor  in  the  42 
cities  where  the  stamp  plan  is  in  operation.  Finally, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imply  that  the  inadequacy  of 
the  total  general-relief  grant  is  overcome  by  the  in- 
creased food  consumption  as  indicated  in  Tables  20 
and  21.  So  long  as  the  total  general-relief  payment 
falls  short  of  meeting  the  essential  needs  of  families 
(other  than  for  food)  an  addition  to  the  family  in- 
come wliich  by  nature  is  available  only  for  increasing 
food  consumption  may  contribute  less  toward  increas- 
ing the  sense  of  well-being  of  the  family  than  a  cor- 
responding cash  sum  made  available  for  other  items. 

The  budget  for  an  "emergency"  level  of  living  (ex- 
cluding clothing  and  medical  needs)  in  the  46  cities 
for  which  1940  data  is  available  allows  between  37 
percent  and  47  percent  of  the  total  amount  for  food. 
In  33  of  the  ^6  cities,  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
general-relief  grant  is  allocated  for  food.  In  3  of  these 
cities  tlie  food  allowance  accounts  for  the  entire  grant. 
It  is  evident  that  in  such  circumstances  an  addition  to 

Table  24. — Proportion  of  cost  of  goods  for  "emergency"  level  of 
living  represented  by  general-relief  allowance  and  by  general- 
relief  allowance  plus  surplus  commodities  in  59  cities,  October 

mo'- 


46  cities  » 

13  cities' 

Percentage  of  "emergency" 
level  of  living 

General- 
relief 
allowance 

General-relief 

allowance 
plus  surplus 
commodities 

General- 
relief 
allowance 

General-relief 

allowance 

plus  surplus 

commodities 

10O-109.9 

2 
8 
8 
9 
8 
1 
6 
4 
1 

1 

90-99.9 

1 

80-89.9 

6 
9 
12 
6 
3 
6 
2 
2 

70-79.9 

1 

60-69.9 

I 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

50-59.9 

3 

40-49.9.     . 

2 

30-39.9 _. 

3 

20-29.9 

10-19.9 

1 
1 

0-9.9         

I  For  definition  of  level  of  living  and  cost  of  goods,  see  appendix  15.    For  method  of 
collecting  general-relief  data,  see  appendix  16. 
'  Cost-of-living  data  as  of  1940.    See  table  20. 
•Cost-of-living  data  as  of  1935.    See  table  21. 
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the  food  allowance  may  still  leave  other  iasic  needs  v/n- 
provided  for. 

This  is  the  situation  even  in  the  two  cities  for  which 
tlie  total  of  the  general-relief  grant  and  surplus  com- 
naodities  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  total  emergency  bud- 
get. In  one  of  these  cities  (in  the  Northeast  region) 
the  relief  grant  of  $55.73  falls  $11.15  short  of  the 
"emergency"  cost  of  living  figure  of  $66.88.  The 
grant  of  $55.73  includes  a  food  allowance  of  $28.38, 
wliich  is  $1.44  more  than  the  estimated  cost  of  food 
at  the  "emergency"  level.  When  the  family  purchases 
$24  worth  of  orange  stamps  each  month,  an  additional 
$12  worth  of  blue  stamps  are  issued  free.  This  means 
that  the  family  will  receive  $36  worth  of  food  during 
the  month,  an  amount  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  food  at  the  "emergency"  level 
($26.94).  In  view  of  the  restrictive  diet  provided  at 
the  "emergency"  level  this  is,  of  course,  desirable. 
However,  after  the  family  has  spent  $24  for  food  out 
of  the  total  grant  of  $55.73,  only  $31.73  is  left  for  the 
purchase  of  the  other  essentials  of  living  (such  as  shel- 
ter, fuel,  light,  household  supplies,  furnishings  and 
equipment,  and  transportation),  whereas  the  amount 
required  for  the  purchase  of  these  other  essentials  at 
the  emergency  level  is  $39.94.  The  relief  allowance 
for  these  other  items  is  therefore  inadequate  by  $8.21. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  another  city  in  the  North- 
east region  where,  after  the  purchase  of  orange  stamps 
has  been  made,  the  amount  available  to  the  family  for 
items  other  than  food  is  inadequate  by  $12.41,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  cost  of  these  other  items  at  an  "emergency" 
level  of  living. 

Thus  additional  food,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  given 
in  stamps  or  in  kind,  may  improve  the  diet  of  the 
family,  but  it  cannot  make  up  for  other  deficiencies 
in  the  total  relief  allowance.  It  is  true  that,  when 
the  food  allowance  is  given  in  cash,  any  cash  reserve 
over  and  above  the  amount  required  for  the  purchase 
of  orange  stamps  can  be  used  to  reduce  tlie  deficit  in 
the  amount  allowed  for  other  items.  But  the  avail- 
ability of  surplus  food  in  cities  where  the  general-relief 
allowance  for  food  is  given  in  kind  (including  relief 
orders  or  stamps)  can  in  no  measure  offset  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  total  grant  or  purchase  essentials  not  in- 
cluded in  the  grant.  This  is  the  case  in  the  26  cities 
where  relief  is  given  in  kind,  and  in  11  of  the  42  cities 
with  the  stamp  plan  where  the  entire  food  allowance 
is  given  in  orange  stamps.  In  one  city  in  the  North- 
east region,  for  example,  the  cost  of  food  at  an 
"emergency"  level  of  living  is  $28.26.  In  this  city 
families  on  general  relief  are  given  food  through  a 
commissary  system  and  the  estimated  retail  value  of 
the  food  is  $25.74.  The  deficiency  of  $2.52  in  the  food 
allowance  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  blue  stamps 


which  are  issued  free  to  relief  families  in  this  city, 
in  the  amount  of  $8.67.  However,  no  part  of  this  is 
available  to  the  family  to  reduce  the  inadequacy  of 
$19.28  in  the  relief  allowance  for  other  items. 

State-wide  Studies  of  Relief  Standards 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  59-cities  study  is  limited 
to  urban  areas  and  to  a  family  of  a  specified  size  and 
composition,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  are  indica- 
tive both  of  the  inadequacy  of  general-relief  pay- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  great 
diversity  in  levels  of  living  made  possible  by  these 
payments.  Since  general  relief  is,  for  the  most  part, 
relatively  more  nearly  adequate  in  cities  than  in  other 
areas,  and  since  large  cities  are  heavily  represented  in 
tliis  sample,  the  findings  here  given  may  even  represent 
a  comparatively  favorable  picture  of  the  situation. 

Information  on  a  State-wide  basis  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  general-relief  grants  in  relation  to  some 
accepted  measure  of  minimum  subsistence  is  available 
for  three  States — Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  in  1939 
and  Missouri  in  1933.  Data  for  2,985  general-relief 
cases  "  in  Missouri  for  October  1938  indicated  that  all 
but  3.9  percent  of  the  cases  received  assistance  which 
was  insufficient  to  meet  their  budgetary  deficiency, 
while  more  than  two-thirds  (69.5  percent)  of  the  house- 
holds received  grants  which  met  50  percent  or  less  of 
such  needs  and  over  one-third  (34.6  percent)  received 
relief  which  was  70  percent  or  more  below  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  budget.-'  A  still 
greater  degree  of  inadequacy  in  meeting  the  minimum 
needs  in  tliese  households  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
medical  care  was  not  budgeted,  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  were  in  need  of  such  services.^" 
Furthermore,  the  study  indicated  that  the  size  of  the 
case  varied  directly  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  sub- 
sistence expenditures.'" 


"  Cases  were  selected  at  random  and  comprised  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  households  receiving  relief  that  month.  AH 
counties  were  represented  proportionately  in  the  sample  obtained. 

"  "An  adetiuate  budget  was  planned  for  each  household  which  repre- 
sented the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  family's  needs  on  a  minimum 
cost  but  adequate  basis.  The  amounts  allowed  were  derived  from  food, 
clothing,  and  household  supply  quantity  schedules  •  •  •  based  on 
the  costs  prevailing  in  different  areas  of  the  State.  The  quantity  sched- 
ules for  the  standard  budget  were  prepared  by  an  experienced  home 
economist  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  price 
schedules."  (Index  of  Public  Assistance  in  Mixsoiiri  [State  Social  Secu- 
rity Commission  of  Missouri]  II  (April  and  May  1939),  131. 

"Inadequacy  of  relief  grants  was  measured  by  figuring  the  budgetary 
deficiency  for  each  household  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  adequate 
budget.  From  the  total  amount  of  the  adequate  budget  all  resources 
available  to  the  household  were  then  deducted  and  the  remainder  consti- 
tuted the  budgetary  deficiency."      (Ibid.,  p.  138.) 

*^  "It  is  clearly  evident  that  allowances  for  medical  care  were  exceed- 
ingly important  since  it  was  indicated  in  the  budgets  figured  that  over 
three-fourths  (77.9  percent)  of  the  households  urgently  needed  such 
allowances."     (Ibid.,  p.  133.) 

""  "Only  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  (26.4  percent)  of  the  single- 
person   cases   had   subsistence   levels   30    percent   or   more   Inadequate, 
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A  State-wide  study  of  the  combined  general-assist- 
ance and  aid-to-dependent-children  caseload  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  1939  showed  that  the  State  average 
for  maximum  monthly  assistance  allowances  ranged 
from  93  percent  (for  1-,  2-,  and  3-person  cases)  to  76 
percent  (for  10-person  cases)  of  the  average  monthly 
cost  of  purchasing  minimum  subsistence  require- 
ments." Findings  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  however, 
obscure  further  variations  which  occur  among  locali- 
ties.^- Furthermore,  within  the  items  of  the  budget 
there  were  variations  in  the  degree  to  which  the  max- 
imum monthly  assistance  allowance  coincided  with  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  purchasing  minimum  sub- 
sistence requirements.'' 

Like  the  Missouri  study,  the  Pennsylvania  survey 
showed  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  maximum  assistance 
allowance  varied  directly  with  the  size  of  the  case.'^ 


while  for  three-iierson  households  thla  proportion  was  onethlrd  (33.9 
percent),  and  for  households  with  eight  or  more  it  was  two-thirds  (67.4 
percent)."     (Ihid.,  p.   136.) 

For  a  more  recent  picture  of  relief  needs  In  Missouri  in  terms  of  the 
effects  upon  people,  see  Missouri  Association  of  Social  Welfare,  Special 
Committee  on  Relief,  Stones  for  Bread,  St.  Louis,  1940.  The  report 
Includes  information  not  only  about  those  persons  receiving  Inadequate 
relief  grants  but  also  the  employable  persons  for  whom  relief  is  not 
available.  It  Is  based  upon  a  collection  of  studies  made  in  both  urban 
and  rural  sections  of  the  State  and  is  devoted  in  large  measure  to  illus- 
trative case  studies. 

"  For  purposes  of  this  study  the  budgetary  level  was  defined  "as  a 
minimum  subsistence  lev'el  •  •  ♦  which  provides  only  for  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  food,  clothing  (including  clothing,  upl^eep,  and 
personal  care),  shelter,  fuel  and  light,  and  household  supplies.  •  •  • 
The  minimum  subsistence  fails  to  provide  for  many  items  which  would 
be  Included  in  any  standard  of  living  except  'minimum  subsistence."  " 
(Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Assistance.  Cur- 
rent Living  Costs  as  Relutcd  to  Standards  of  Public  Assistance  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg,  1939,  p.  1.) 

"The  assistance  allowances  with  which  average  living  costs  are  com- 
pared are  maj-imum  allowances.  Where  needs  are  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowance,  the  grant  is  limited  to  needs,  but  where  needs  exceed 
the  maximum  allowance,  only  the  maximum  allowance  may  he  granted.*' 
(Itid.,  p.  5.) 

•"  "A  county-by-county  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  average  living 
costs  which  is  provided  by  the  maximum  allowance  with  the  proportion 
of  the  maximum  allowance  which  Is  actually  granted  discloses  that  rela- 
tively high  percentages  of  allowance  to  cost  tend  to  be  accompanied  by 
relatively  low  percentages  of  grant  to  allowance.  •  •  •  For  a  one- 
person  general  assistance  case  the  average  (median)  value  for  the  per- 
centage relationship  of  average  grant  to  maximum  allowance  was  93 
percent  among  counties  in  which  the  maximum  allowance  amounted  to 
less  than  90  percent  of  average  living  costs,  83  percent  among  counties 
in  which  the  maximum  allowance  represented  between  90  and  99  percent 
of  average  living  costs,  and  only  79  percent  among  counties  In  which  the 
maximum  allowance  equalled  or  exceeded  average  living  costs  •  •  • 
grants,  maximum  allowances,  and  average  living  costs  for  three-and 
four-person  cases  were  related  In  a  manner  similar  to  those  lor  one- 
person  cases."      (rbid.,  p.  9.) 

"  "A  family  of  four  persons  dependent  on  general  assistance  may 
receive  a  total  maximum  assistance  allowance  which  will  cover  87  per- 
cent of  the  average  cost  of  purchasing  the  total  requirements  for  mini- 
mum subsistence.  The  four-person  allowances  for  food  and  for  fuel  and 
light  are  sulHcient  to  cover  the  average  cost  of  minimum  requirements 
for  these  items,  hut  the  allowances  for  the  other  budget  items  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  average  minimum  costs.  Percentage  relationships  of 
maximum  allowances  for  Individual  budget  items  to  minimum  costs  for 
these  items  are  101  percent  for  food,  71  percent  for  clothing  (including 
clothing  upkeep  and  personal  care),  70  percent  for  shelter,  and  104  per- 
cent for  fuel  and  light.     •     •     •"      (/6id.,  p.  6. ) 

"  "With  but  few  exceptions  the  maximum  assistance  allowance  pro- 
vides a  smaller  proportion  of  the  average  cost  of  the  minimum  subsistence 


Although  the  costs  of  medical  services  and  drugs  were 
not  included  in  the  study,  such  services  were  provided 
to  assistance  recipients  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  Illinois  a  review  of  139,304  general-relief  cases 
during  1939  revealed  a  similar  situation.^"  For  the 
State  as  a  whole  the  "operating  budget"  '°  represented 
only  67.9  percent  of  the  "full  estimate  of  needs" ; "  in 
Illinois  excluding  Chicago  the  ratio  was  86.3  percent; 
and  in  Chicago  it  was  only  55  percent.''  Unlike 
the  situation  in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Illinois 
study  indicated  that  there  was  less  inadequacy  of  the 
operating  budget  in  the  large  families  than  in  the 
small.  The  State  average  for  1-person  cases  indicated 
that  the  operating  budget  met  67.9  percent  of  the  full 
estimate  of  needs;  and  for  cases  with  six  or  more 
persons  the  ratio  was  71.5  percent.'^ 

A  less  detailed  study  in  West  Virginia  in  April  1938 
indicated  that  the  grant  for  general  relief  met  only 
57.3  percent  of  the  budgetary  deficiency.^" 

The  level  of  living  permitted  in  these  4-  States,  there- 
fore, falls  short  of  the  minimum  standard  of  sub- 
sistence as  defined  in  each  State,  although  the  degree 
of  departure  from  the  standard  varies  iofh  from  State 
to  State  and  with  the  size  of  the  family  per  case.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  June  1940  both  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  ranked  among  the  10  States  with  the 
highest  average  monthly  general-relief  grants  per  case, 
fourth  and  sixth  respectively.     (See  Table  42.) 


requirements  as  the  size  of  family  becomes  larger.  •  •  •  In  other 
words  the  maximum  assistance  allowance  for  a  large  family  will  buy  a 
lesser  proportion  of  the  goods  and  services  necessary  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum subsistence  standard  than  will  the  maximum  allowance  for  a  small 
family."      {Ibid.,  p.  6.) 

"  Cases  included  in  the  study  were  those  receiving  "full  relief "  (cases 
which  have  no  income  or  resources  other  than  that  received  from  the 
local  governmental  relief  authority),  those  receiving  "partial  relief 
(cases  receiving  relief  as  a  supplement  to  some  source  of  income,  other 
than  WPA  employment),  and  cases  in  which  some  member  was  em- 
ployed by  the  WPA  and  such  earnings  were  supplemented  with  relief. 
(Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  Illinois  Persons  on  Belief — 
19.19,  Release  No.  5,  1940,  pp.  2,  5.) 

"'  The  operating  budget  was  dofiued  as  "the  total  value  of  the  itemized 
individual  case  needs  which  may  have  been  modified  from  the  budget 
standard  because  of  a  shortage  in  available  funds.  As  in  the  full 
estimate  of  needs,  the  amount  totaled  is  the  full  amount  specified  as  the 
present  budget  in  use  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  given  case  may  be 
able  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  needs  by  its  own  efforts."      (Ibid.,  p.  5.) 

8'  Full  estimate  of  needs  was  defined  as  "the  total  value  of  itemized 
individual  case  needs  *  *  •  based  upon  the  local  budget  standard 
and  in  accordance  with  the  amounts  recognized  by  the  relief  authority 
as  basic  needs  of  persons  residing  in  the  community,  consistent  with 
local  conditions  and  prices.  These  amounts  totaled  are  the  full  amounts 
specified  in  the  local  budget  regardless  of  the  tact  that  a  given  case  may 
be  able  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  needs  by  its  own  efforts."  (Ibid., 
p.  4.) 

'^  "On  the  average,  estimates  of  gross  needs  are  higher  in  Chicago  than 
In  Illinois  excluding  Chicago,  but  operating  budgets  are  lower  than  in 
Illinois  excluding  Chicago.  Accordingly,  there  Is  a  wide  difference  In 
ratios  of  operating  budgets  to  full  needs."      (Ibid.,  p.  2.) 

»»  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  "there  is  a  definite  tendency 
for  a  larger  proportion  to  have  income  as  the  size  of  case  Increases." 
(Ibid.,  p.  3.) 

"  West  Virginia,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Division  of  Re- 
search and  statistics.  Aspect*  of  Public  Assistance  Budgeting  in  West 
Virginia.  19.!S-S9,  Charleston,  1938,  table  on  general  relief. 
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Relief  Policies  Affecting  Adequacy  of  Payments 

The  presumption  that  the  picture  of  levels  of  living 
presented  by  the  59-cities  study  is,  if  anything,  unduly 
favorable  is  further  strengthened  by  information  con- 
cerning certain  budgetary  practices  found  rather  com- 
monly among  general-i'elief  agencies.  The  policy  of 
granting  relief  allowances  that  admittedly  represent 
only  a  percentage  of  the  budgetary  needs  as  disclosed 
by  investigation  and  the  tendency  in  estimating  needs 
to  make  no  allowance  for  specified  items  (in  particular, 
rent)  are  in  themselves  direct  evidence  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  level  of  living  permitted  to  those  who 
depend  on  general  relief. 

Use  of  percentage  cuts. — In  order  to  adjust  limited 
available  funds  and  general-relief  needs,  some  agencies 
have  resorted  to  the  use  of  percentage  cuts  whereby  a 
family  is  given  only  a  fraction  of  its  budget  needs. 
This  percentage  is  applied  equally  to  all  cases,  so  that 
the  budgetary  deficiency,  regardless  of  its  size  or  the 
size  of  the  family,  is  cut  in  the  same  proportion. 
Variations  in  this  practice  have  included  the  applica- 
tion of  different  percentages  to  different  items  in  the 
budget.  The  percentage  granted  may  range  from  25 
percent  to  85  percent  of  the  budgetary  deficiency  of  the 
applicant.*^  In  some  instances  percentage  cuts  come 
as  a  result  of  State  practice  in  prorating  funds  to  the 
local  units,  vchich  must  in  turn  spread  these  funds  as 
far  as  they  will  go  among  their  relief  clients.*^ 


"  For  ex.iniple,  Muscogee  County,  Ga.,  reports :  "If  our  funds  would 
permit  it,  our  policy  would  be  to  give  tile  total  amount  of  the  budgetary 
deficit,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  and  county  support  the 
general  relief  program,  the  funds  are  quite  iniidequate.  At  present 
families  are  being  given  general  relief  on  the  basis  of  25  percent  of  the 
budgetary  deficit.  In  cases  of  one  and  two  [person]  families,  this 
amount  is  sometimes  increased  to  3.Si^  percent."  (Letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  from  the  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Columbus,  Ga.) 

In  Idaho,  "at  the  present  time,  the  State  Department  is  participating 
financially  In  the  direct  relief  program  in  16  counties.  Assistance  in 
these  counties  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  budget  deficits. 
In  most  of  the  remaining  counties  in  the  State  the  same  level  of  as- 
sistance Is  granted.  In  some,  however,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
budget  deficit  is  being  paid.''  (Letter  to  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Boise, 
Idaho.) 

In  Louisiana,  it  is  reported  that  "in  actual  practice  we  allow  75 
percent  of  the  total  needs.  This  is  determined,  first  by  computing  75 
percent  of  the  needs  and  subtracting  any  income  from  this  figure.  The 
grant  is  then  based  on  the  difference  of  the  needs  less  income."  (Letter 
to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  from  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

In  South  Carolina,  "by  a  policy  adopted  by  the  State  Board,  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  budgetary  deficit  may  be  granted  to  a  recipient. 
In  actual  practice,  the  average  award  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
average  deficit."  (Letter  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C.) 

In  Colorado,  "for  2  years  the  Denver  Bureau  of  Public  Vi'elfare  has 
been  paying  to  relief  families  only  two-fifths,  or  40  percent,  of  what  they 
actually  need  to  maintain  a  subsistence  standard  for  health  and  normal 
living.  There  was  a  slight  variation  in  February  19,38,  when  50  percent 
of  the  basic  needs  were  met,  and  in  November  and  December  1039,  when 
only  35  percent  of  the  budgets  was  paid."  (Sinnock,  Jean,  and  asso- 
ciates. The  Denver  Relief  Study,  A  Study  of  SOi  General  Relief  Cases 
Known  to  the  Denver  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  on  January  15,  19i0, 


Exclusion  of  clothing  allowance. — Another  means  of 
reducing  individual  grants  to  spread  available  funds 
has  been  the  exclusion  of  certain  budget  items  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  relief  grant.*^  It  is  not 
uncommon,  for  example,  to  find  that  clothing  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  relief  budget  and  that  the  WPA 
sewing  rooms  are  the  major,  if  not  the  sole,  sources  of 
clothing  available  to  relief  families." 


Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  Denver  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare,  p.  4.) 

In  Chicago,  "at  no  time  since  September  3,  1938,  have  Chicago  Relief 
Administration  clients  received  the  full  amount  of  the  relief  budget. 
From  September  3,  1938,  to  May  3,  1939,  85  percent  of  the  budgets  were 
granted  ;  in  May,  75  percent ;  in  June,  80  percent ;  and  from  July  3  to 
November  5,  65  percent.  Even  the  full  relief  budget  provides  regularly 
only  for  rent,  fuel  for  heating  and  cooking,  and  food,  and  only  minimum 
amounts  for  these  items."  (Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago,  The 
Erpenditures  for  Augwtt  and  September  19.^9,  of  51!  Families  of  the 
Chicago  Relief  Administration,  p,  3.) 

In  West  Virginia,  "the  basis  of  need  is  measured  by  the  same  State 
standard  budget  used  for  determination  of  eligibility  for  categorical 
assistance  but  necessarily  we  cannot  grant  the  same  percentage  for 
general  relief  since  our  funds  will  not  permit."  (Letter  to  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, Charleston,  W.  Va. ) 

"  Thus  In  Arkansas  it  is  reported  that,  "in  regard  to  general-relief 
recipients,  which  matter  has  been  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
County  Department  and  the  field  supervisor,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
total  amount  of  money  allotted  to  the  county  be  divided  by  the  total 
budget  deficit  of  those  persons  to  whom  general  relief  payments  are  to 
be  made  and  the  resulting  figure  will  establish  a  percentage  which  will 
be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  grant  to  the  eligible  general  relief 
recipient. 

"This  payment  should  not  be  made  in  odd  cents  but  should  be  made 
to  the  nearest  half-dollar.  For  example :  if  a  general-relief  percentage 
basis  of  payment  of  25  percent  were  adopted  on  the  above  out-lined  basis 
and  the  person  showed  a  budget  deficit  of  .?21.37,  his  payment  would  be 
$5.50.  A  small  reserve  .should  be  kept  on  hand  in  order  that  emergency 
situations  may  be  dealt  with."  (Arkansas,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Budget  Planning  for  Applicants  and  Recipients,  Bulletin  DPW-25 
Revised,  Little  Rock,  May  18,  1940,  pp.  2-3.) 

In  Oklahoma  grants  are  limited  in  practice  by  making  a  "pro  rata 
share  of  funds  available  from  current  collections  of  earmarked  taxes, 
computed  on  basis  of  ratio  between  such  funds  and  total  of  Individual 
grants  approved."  (Letter  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.) 

"  A  study  of  relief  levels  of  the  April  1939  caseload  of  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Bureau  of  Social  Service  shows  that  "although  fhis  study  was 
postulated  on  the  premise  that  only  budget  items  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  normal  living  standards  of  health  and  decency  would  be 
included  for  consideration,  it  was  found  no  provision  was  being  made 
from  relief  funds  for  a  number  of  those  budget  items,  including  coal  oil 
for  cooking  and  lighting,  the  payment  of  water  bills,  household  sup- 
plies, ice,  carfare,  insurance,  taxes,  personal  needs,  school  supplies, 
property  upkeep,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

"The  inability  of  the  agency  to  include  such  items  in  the  relief  budget 
or  to  make  some  other  provision  for  them  was  found  to  result  In  a  por- 
tion of  the  relief  allocations  made  for  food  being  used  to  supply  many  of 
these  items,  thus  increasing  the  deprivation  of  essential  dietary  needs." 
(City  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  Di  partment  of  Public  Welfare,  Annual  RefOrt 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Fiscal  Tear  ended  August  SI, 
19S9,  p.  26.1 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  since  December  1939,  relief  has  been  denied  when 
the  total  income  of  the  applicant  is  sufficient  to  meet  food,  rent,  and  fuel 
requirements.  (Letter  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  from 
Division  of  Poor  Relief,  City  of  Toledo.) 

In  Missouri,  "approximately  7  out  of  every  10  grants  were  from  50 
to  100  percent  inadequate  to  meet  the  basic  needs  as  determined  by 
planned  budgets. '  There  was  no  allowance  at  all  in  the  budget  for 
medical  care,  "although  it  was  clearly  evident  that  ill  health  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  charactertistics  of  this  dependent  population."  (State 
Social  Security  Commission  of  Missouri.  Aiding  Needy  Persons  in  Mis- 
souri, Jefferson  City,  1939,  pp.  100-101.) 

"  See  appendix  16. 
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Exclusion  of  rent  allawance. — While  information  on 
a  Nation-wide  basis  concerning  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  general-relief  agencies  regarding  the  payment 
of  rent  is  not  available,  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try allowance  for  rent  is  not  made  as  a  general  rule 
and  in  some  instances  is  not  made  at  all/°  An  im- 
portant factor  has  been  the  lack  of  shelter  standards 
for  the  guidance  of  relief  agencies.  In  the  absence 
of  such  standards,  rent  allowance  policies  are  usually 
based  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  agency  and 
change  with  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  funds  which 
the  agency  has  available  for  general  relief.*^  Where 
allowance  for  rent  is  made,  the  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  per  case  show  much  variation, 
including  the  setting  of  a  maximum  amount,  the 
granting  of  a  percentage  of  the  rent  item  in  the 
relief  budget,  and  a  consideration  of  the  amount  pre- 
viously paid  by  the  applicant."  The  result  of  these 
piactices  has  been  to  force  some  families  to  divert 


"  "The  shelter  needs  of  families  receiving  assistance  frequently  are 
one  of  the  last  needs  to  be  provided  when  funds  are  limited.  There  are 
some  communities  which  have  never  made  provision  for  shelter  in  the 
payments  to  relief  and  public  assistance  recipients."  (United  States 
Housing  .\uthority  and  Social  Security  Board,  Housing  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  1940,  p.  7.) 

"Reports  from  various  States  show  that  great  hardships  are  lieing 
worked  on  many  families  because  of  the  agency's  policy  to  allow  for 
only  certain  budgetary  items.  Frequently  no  regular  allowance  Is  made 
for  rent.  Families  on  relief  are  subject  to  frequent  eviction  in  mfny 
communities."      (/bid.,  p.  11.) 

A  study  of  rent  costs  in  26  cities  made  by  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  in  1939  showed  that  in  18  cities  reporting  such  data, 
$55,814,231  was  expended  for  general  relief  during  the  period  January  1, 
1939-September  1,  1939,  of  which  $15,550,0G3  or  27.9  percent  was  for 
rent.  (United  States  Conference  of  Mayors.  The  Rent  Cost  for  Relief 
Families,  Report  No.  187,  Washington,  1940,  p.  5.) 

"Hid.,  p.  3.  The  Conference  of  Mayors'  study  showed  that  one  city 
had  changed  its  rent  policy  ten  times  since  January  1,  1936,  and  that 
"these  changes  are  largely  determined  by  lack  of  funds." 

•'  md.,  p.  4.  The  survey  also  showed  that  the  method  used  by  the  23 
reporting  cities  in  determining  the  amount  of  rent  varied  considerably. 
Seven  used  only  the  amount  as  paid  by  the  applicant,  while  5  cities  used 
the  amount  of  rent  paid  in  conjunction  with  other  criteria.  Only  1 
used  the  cost  necessary  to  meet  an  estahlislied  standard  of  housing, 
and  this  use  was  in  conjunction  with  other  criteria.  One  city  depended 
solely  on  an  arbitrarily  set  amount,  while  2  used  exclusively  funds  within 
a  fixed  maximum  in  determining  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  included  In 
the  relief  grant.  In  1  city  the  sole  determinant  was  the  size  of  the 
family,  while  9  used  the  size  of  the  family  in  conjunction  with  other 
methods.  In  4  cities  the  number  of  rooms  was  taken  into  account  to- 
gether with  other  criteria,  while  in  8  the  type  of  housing  was  considered 
In  connection  with  other  determinants.  In  only  1  city  the  rent  item 
was  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  dwelling  to  be 
occupied.  All  together  11  cities  used  several  factors  in  combination 
to  determine  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  included  in  the  relief  grant,  and 
12  depended  on  a  single  criterion. 

"One  of  the  large  Eastern  states  set  this  [rent]  maximum  at  $9.75 
a  month.  In  other  cases  arbitrary  cuts  in  budgets  have  been  made  so 
that  clients  are  tempted  to  use  their  money  for  food  and  have  nothing 
left  for  the  payment  of  rent."  (Glassberg,  Benjamin,  How  Can  a 
Department  of  Assistance  Secure  Improved  Housing  for  Client  Families  f. 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  Publication  No.  N126,  Chicago, 
1940,  p.  2.) 

"The  Chicago  Relief  Administration  at  present  (May  1939)  allows 
75  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for  housing.  At  other  times,  depend- 
ing upon  availability  of  funds,  the  allowance  has  varied  from  20  to  85 
percent  of  the  amount  budgeted."  (Tublic  Administration  Service, 
Housing  and  Welfare  Officials  Confer,  Publication  No.  67,  Chicago,  1939, 
p.  10.) 


money  intended  for  food  to  pay  rent,  in  order  to  avoid 
eviction.""  Ivestrictions  as  to  the  types  of  families 
for  whom  relief  agencies  provide  rent  are  also  not 
uncommon.  Some  agencies,  for  example,  provide 
rent  for  unemployable  families  but  do  not  include  this 
item  in  the  budget  for  employable  cases.'® 

Home  owners  who  are  receiving  relief  face  a  special 
problem  since  some  agencies  have  been  reluctant  to 
assist  such  families  in  meeting  financial  obligations 
in  connection  with  home  ownership.''''  Some  adjust- 
ments, however,  have  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  group. 

No  calculation  of  hudgets. — Finally  in  some  areas 
budgets  are  not  even  calculated.     This  situation  often 


"  A  study  made  In  Chicago  in  1939  revealed  that  "89  percent  of  the 
families  (include<l  in  the  sample]  paid  all  or  part  of  their  rent.  Three 
percent  of  the  families  lived  with  relatives  and  were  not  budgeted  for 
this  expense.  Not  only  did  82  percent  pay  more  for  rent  than  the  amount 
allowed,  but  64  percent  paid  more  than  half  again  the  amount  allocated 
for  this  purpose.  The  effects  of  living  on  a  curtailed  allowance  for  a 
long  period  are  evident  in  the  fact  that  53  percent  owed  rent  for  the 
month  of  the  study  or  previous  months,  14  percent  owing  for  more  than 
."i  months.  That  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  families  studied  were 
paying  rents  In  the  face  of  drastic  cuts  In  the  relief  budgets  reflects  the 
fear  of  eviction  which  was  repeatedly  stated  to  the  interviewers.  Appar- 
ently this  fear  is  more  pressing  than  the  fear  of  malnutrition  with  its 
subsequent  ill  effects. "  (Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago,  op.  dt., 
p.  4.) 

"In  Pittsburgh,  families  usually  pay  50  percent  more  for  rent  than 
they  are  allowed  ;  they  subtract  the  amount  from  some  other  Item 
allowed  in  the  budget,  try  to  make  it  up  by  earning  a  little  money  on 
the  side,  or  skip  rent  payments  for  1  or  2  months  of  the  year."  (Public 
Administration  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.  10.) 

*"  For  example,  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  in  1939  "where  investigation 
has  proven  a  family  unemployable  and  witliout  income,  we  are  consistent 
in  our  payments  of  this  •  •  •  In  cases  classified  as  employable 
the  workers,  in  discussing  relief  on  the  first  home  visit,  are  advised  to 
inform  the  client  that  relief  is  temporary,  and  because  they  are  employ- 
able we  expect  them  to  take  care  of  certain  items,  such  as  rent  and  gas 
and  electricity.  Any  earnings  or  partial  income  we  suggest  be  applied 
on  these  two  items."  (City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Division  of  Public 
Relief,  Housing  for  Relief  Families,  unpaged.) 

In  the  Conference  of  Mayors'  study,  although  no  uniformity  in  policy 
was  found,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a  tendency  "to  include  the  rent 
item  only  for  permanently  unemployable  families,  in  case  of  emergency, 
eviction,  extreme  illness  or  in  cases  where  the  housing  conditions  are 
so  bad  that  the  situation  is  acute."  (Public  Administration  Service, 
op.  cit.,  p.  2.) 

A  report  of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  on  the  budget- 
ary standards  and  practices  in  Illinois  as  of  October  1938  showed  that, 
in  101  local  relief  units  in  the  State,  shelter  was  budgeted  regularly 
without  restriction  as  to  type  of  case  by  19  units;  irregularly  without 
restriction  as  to  type  of  case,  by  53  units ;  in  unemployable  cases 
only,  in  8  units;  and  in  income  cast's  only,  by  8  units.  It  was  not 
budgeted  by  13  units.  (Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  Budgetary 
Standards  and  Practices  iti  Illinois  d"ri7ig  October  19SS.  19;i9,  p.  16.) 

^  "The  Wisconsin  poor  laws  as  interpreted  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
made  it  impossible  in  the  past  to  help  the  home  owner  who  was  in  dis- 
tress. The  Department  constantly  emphasized  the  necessity  tor  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  statutes.  The  1937  and  1939  legislatures  finally  amended 
the  laws  to  permit  payment  of  intcregt  on  mortgages  and  taxes  where 
there  was  danger  of  foreclosure,  .\ltbnugh  the  principal  is  not  being 
reduced,  the  client  is  not  faced  with  an  accumulation  of  tax  and  interest 
delinquency  when  he  is  eventually  able  to  support  himself.  (Glassberg, 
op.  cit.,  p.  7.) 

"In  New  Orleans  it  is  the  policy  to  make  no  allowance  for  payments 
on  the  principal  of  indebtedness  but  to  make  provision  for  interest  pay- 
ments, taxes,  carrying  charges,  and  property  upkeep.  Home  owners 
and  farm  owners  have  received  assistance  through  the  refinancing  pro- 
grams of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration."      (Public  Administration  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.    10.) 
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occurs  where  the  amount  of  relief  funds  is  so  limited 
that  the  agency  cannot  attempt  to  meet  even  the 
minimum  budget  needs  of  its  clients."' 

Special  Public  Assistances 

The  adequacy  of  the  provision  for  groups  which 
are  covered  by  the  special  public-assistance  programs 
is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  are 
the  standard  of  assistance  which  the  State  is  finan- 
cially able  and  willing  to  support,  the  cost  and  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  degree  of  urbanization,  the  size  of 
the  family,  budgetary  practices,  community  preju- 
dices and  attitudes,  administrative  practices  with  re- 
gard to  supplementation,  and  statutory  limitations 
upon  the  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  individuals. 
Other  relevant  factors  include  the  extent  of  services 
rendered  recipients  by  other  agencies,  the  stage  of  the 
development  of  programs  under  the  State  law  at  the 
time  Federal  funds  became  available,  differences  in 
the  extent  of  Federal  financial  participation  in  the 
various  programs,  and  finally  the  State's  policy  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  need  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility. 

Effects  of  Federal  Stipulations 

The  Social  Security  Act  states  expressly  that  special 
assistance  allowances  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  that,  eii'ective  July  1,  1941,  the  State  agency  must 
take  into  consideration  in  determining  need  any  other 
income  and  resources  of  an  individual  granted  assist- 
ance. The  Act  leaves  to  each  State  the  definition  of 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  "need."  Since  no  uniform 
standard  of  need  is  demanded,  interpretations  and 
definitions  vary  from  State  to  State  and,  within  a  large 
number  of  States,  from  program  to  program  and  from 
county  to  county.  However  in  most  States  "monthly 
payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  as  well  as  for 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  are  determined 
by  the  application  of  the  budget-deficit  principle  or 
some  adaptation"  thereof."^ 


^  For  example,  in  Douglas  County,  Missouri,  "at  the  time  of  this  study 
(1938),  although  relief  funds  were  inadequate,  the  policy  was  to  give 
all  the  families  in  need  a  small  grant  rather  than  give  a  larger  grant  to 
a  few.  Budgets  were  not  calculated,  because  the  deficiency  was  so  great, 
and  because  there  were  no  resources  available  to  meet  the  actual  need. 
The  average  relief  grant  was  approximately  ?5.10  per  family  per  month." 
(Missouri  Association  for  Social  Welfare,  op.  cit.,  p.  54.) 

In  McLennan  County,  Tex,,  "because  of  the  small  amount  of  money 
available,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  budget  family  needs  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  fuel,  household  equipment,  etc.  Instead  cash  grants 
and  milk  benefits  combined  have  averaged  only  $2.36  per  person  per 
month,  for  the  comparatively  small  number  given  anything  beyond  sur- 
plus commodities."  (American  Public  Welfare  Association,  IF/iaf  Is 
Happening  to  People  in  McLennan  County,  Texas,  Chicago,  1940  ms.. 
p.  I-l.) 

"  Social  Security  Board,  Social  Securitji  Yearbook,  1939,  Washington 
1940,  pp.  211-12. 


The  Federal  Act  stipulates  that  payments  to  special- 
assistance  recipients  must  be  money  payments  to 
needy  individuals.  Hence,  for  "old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind  the  recipient  is  ordinarily  an  individ- 
ual, though  in  some  instances  a  single  payment  is  made 
for  two  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  is  eligible  for 
assistance.  For  aid  to  dependent  children  the  average 
payment  represents  the  assistance  given  to  a  family  in 
behalf  of  one  or  more  dependent  children."  "^ 

^tate  maximum  payments. — The  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  set  a  maximum  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment which  the  Federal  Government  will  match  has 
had  one  unfortunate  repercussion.  For,  although  the 
objective  of  the  laws  has  been  to  provide  aid  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicant,  m,any  States  have 
written  into  their  laws  maanmwn  limits  above  which 
no  payment  can  he  made,  however  great  the  demon- 
strated need  of  the  applicant.  As  of  July  1, 1940,  only 
9  States  had  no  legal  maximum  for  old-age  assistance, 
only  9  had  none  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  17  States  and 
Hawaii  had  none  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  as 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation :  ^ 


state  maximum  limitation 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Aid  to 
the  blind 

Number  of  jurisdictions 

9 
32 

s 

2 

18 
3 
16 

3 

9 

State  maximum  less  than  Federal  maximum. 
State  raaiimum  equal  to  Federal  maximum. 
State  maximum  higher  than  Federal  maxi- 

24 
8 

2 

61 

'42 

43 

'  This  total  includes  New  Jersey,  where  the  maximum  granted  may  rot  exceed 
the  cost  of  caro  in  an  approved  child-caring  institution,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
maximum  prant  may  not  excted  the  total  allowance  determined  by  a  standard  sched- 
ule established  by  the  State  Department  ot  Public  Assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  legal  m'mimum  payments  are 
much  rarer^  as  the  following  tabulation  indicates:®^ 


state  minimum  limitation 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to             . . ,  ,„ 
"cS^Jn"'       th^e'iiilSd 

Number  of  jurisdictions 

No  limitation 

41 
7 

3 

37 
4 

1 

38 

State  specified  flat  limitation 

4 

State  limitation  specified  as  varyin?  with 
applicants'  income 

1 

All  approved  State  plans 

51 

42 

43 

"Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19i0,  Washington, 
1941,  p.  109. 

"  Compiled  from  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Old-Age  Assistance;  Characteristics 
of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind;  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Revised  July  1,  19iO,  Publications  Nos.  16, 
17,  and  18,  Washington,  1940. 

'^  Complied  from  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
op.  cit. 
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The  minimum  sum  is  usually  vei'y  low.  In  all  three 
assistances  the  specified  flat  minimums  ranged  from 
$2  to  $5  per  month. 

The  influence  of  legal  maximums  is  cleai'ly  evident 
in  the  disti'ibution  patterns  of  payments  within  the 
States.  Thus  abrupt  tennination  of  the  size  of  old- 
age  assistance  payments  at  fixed  upper  levels  was  a 
characteristic  in  many  States  during  1938-39  and  af- 
fected much  larger  numbers  of  recipients  than  did 
fixed  minimums.^"  "The  States  showing  the  widest 
range  in  amounts  approved  had  neither  maximums  nor 
minimums  for  assistance  payments."  Furthermore,  in 
the  same  year  "larger  proportions  of  payments  of  the 
maximum  amount  were  approved  in  States  which  had 
maximums  of  $30  or  more  than  in  States  which  had 
set  lower  limits."  " 

State  payments  and  tlie  Federal  maximAum. — 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  special-assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  to  raise  the  level 
of  payments  and  to  attempt  to  eliminate  the  wide  dis- 
crepancies and  inadequacies  of  payments  within  Stat«s, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  between  States,  by  providing  an 
additional  governmental  participant  in  the  financing 
of  the  programs.  Immediately  following  the  passage 
of  the  Act,  the  average  payments  made  to  recipients 
showed  an  appreciable  increase,  while  later  increases 
were  more  gradual.  "Increases  over  pre-social  security 
averages  have  been  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
additional  facilities  for  financing  payments  which  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  States  by  the  matching 
provisions  of  the  Act."  ^^ 

The  maximum  jointly  financed  sum  stated  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  admittedly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  minimum  standard  of  what  would  be  regarded  as 
adequate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  uniformly  applicable  in  all 
States,  regardless  of  differences  in  living  costs,  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  tlie  extent  of  the  private  resources 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  applicants.  With  respect  to 
aid  to  dependent  children,  it  was  found  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1939  that  the  total  maximum  monthly  assistance 
allowance  for  one  person  would  provide  93  percent  of 
the  average  monthly  cost  of  purchasing  the  minimum 
subsistence  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maxi- 
mum of  $30  a  month  which  is  allowed  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  set  a  standard  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  standard  for  general  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children.  A  recipient  of  old-age  assistance 
might  receive  a  total  maximum  montlily  assistance  al- 


lowance equal  to  151  percent  of  the  average  monthly  cost 
of  the  minimum  subsistence  requirements  ($19.85). "^ 

Whether  or  not  the  $30  or  $40  maximum  indicates 
that  the  Federal  Government  sought  to  establish  a  level 
of  living  for  special-assistance  recipients  throughout  the 
country,  the  majority  of  the  grants  made  under  old- 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  in  1938-39  were  for 
less  than  the  prevailing  federally  aided  maxinuun  sum 
of  $30  a  month.^"  Thus  84.6  percent  of  the  recipients 
approved  for  old-age  assistance  grants  during  this 
period  received  less  than  the  Federal  maximum,  7.4 
percent  received  the  same  as  the  Federal  maximum,  and 
8.0  percent  received  more  than  the  maximum.  Simi- 
larly, 73.8  percent  of  the  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind 
received  less  than  the  maximum,  9.8  percent  received 
the  same  as  the  maximum,  and  16.4  percent  received 
more  than  the  maximum.  Of  families  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children,  however,  49.9  percent  received  less 
than  the  maximum,  14.2  percent  received  the  same  as 
the  maximum,  and  35.9  percent  received  more  than  the 
federally  aided  maximum."^ 

Differences  between  States  and  programs. — These  na- 
tional averages  conceal  a  considerable  degree  of  diver- 
sity among  States.  Thus  for  old-age  assistance  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  gi-auts  in  each  of  33  jurisdictions  "^ 
were  less  than  the  federally  aided  maximum.  Only 
Colorado  with  86.6  percent  and  California  with  67.3 
percent  of  payments  in  excess  of  the  Federal  maximum 
were  outstanding  by  making  a  large  percentage  of  pay- 
ments which  exceeded  in  amount  the  Federal  maxinuim. 
Nine  other  jurisdictions  '^^  made  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  total  payments  in  excess  of  the  Federal  maximum. 

For  aid  to  the  blind,  90  percent  or  more  of  the  grants 
in  each  of  12  states  "  were  approved  for  amounts  less 
than  the  federally  aided  maximum,  and  only  nine 
States  "=  approved  even  a  small  percentage  of  their 
applications  for  more  than  the  maximum.  California 
approved  94.1  percent  of  its  accepted  applications  for 


^Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (January  1941),  12. 

'■'Ibid.,  p.  13.  "In  each  of  the  7  States  with  mnximums  of  $1.').  $20, 
or  $25,  however,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  initial  payments  were  at  these 
state  maximums." 

■«Wyatt,  liirchard  E  and  Wantlpl.  Willi:im  II..  The  Socio;  Security 
Act  in  Operation,  Washington.  Graphic  Arts  Press,  1937,  p.  293. 


'°  Conrmonwealtli  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
op.  cit.,  p.  11,  tables  I  and  II. 

"•  Social  Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social 
Data  on  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance  Accepted  in  19S8-S9,  Bureau 
Memorandum  No.  42,  Washington,  pt.  1,  1939.  p.  6,  table  6  ;  pt.  3.  1940, 
p.  6,  table  6. 

<"  Ibid.,  pt.  2,  1930,  p.  6,  ,table  5. 

""Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolin.a,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

*^  Massachu.setts,  New  York,  District  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Alaska.  The  percentages  vary  from  0.3 
to  29.5  percent. 

«'  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana. 

"5  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Kansas. 
Louisiana,  California,  and  Washington.  The  percentages  ranged  from 
0.3  to  94.1. 
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grants  for  an  amount  which  exceeded  the  federally 
aided  maximum. 

In  each  of  seven  States ""  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  payments  made  to  families  in  behalf 
of  dependent  children  were  for  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  maximum.  Some  payments  in  24 
States  exceeded  the  Federal  maximum," 

Adequacy  of  Assistance  Payments 

While  these  distributions  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  States  have  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  Federal  grant  for  in- 
creasing the  general  level  of  payments,  no  direct  in- 
ferences can  be  drawn  as  to  the  level  of  living  which 
these  payments  permitted  because  of  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  information  concerning  the  private  re- 
sources possessed  by  the  recipients.  Scattered  studies 
conducted  in  the  past  few  years  in  various  States 
give  some  slight  indication  of  the  adequacy  of  special- 
assistance  grants.  A  study  made  in  West  Virginia 
for  the  month  of  April  1938  showed  that  the  budgetary 
deficiencies  of  old-age  assistance  recipients  were  met 
to  the  extent  of  90.9  percent;  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind,  92.8  percent;  and  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
dependent  children,  85.1  percent.*' 


••  NorUi  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

"  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  California,  Oregon,  and  Hawaii.  Per- 
centages of  payments  which  exceeded  the  federally  aided  maximum 
varied  from  0.1  In  Virginia  and  Georgia  to  89.6  in  New  York. 

"  West  Virginia,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

Certain  studies  made  by  the  Social  Security  Board  have  significance 
for  a  discussion  of  adequacy  although  the  number  of  cases  is  small.  In 
1939,  data  with  respect  to  assistance  plans  in  Louisiana  were  obtained 
from  147  active  case  records  distributed  among  the  three  assistances. 
Wide  variation  was  shown  between  the  expense  for  food  included  in  the 
assistance  plans,  which  are  intended  to  reflect  the  standards  of  the  par- 
ticular family's  living,  and  the  food  cost  indicated  by  the  budget  guide. 
determined  by  the  prevailing  costs  ot  quantity-quality  standards.  The 
tendency  suggested  by  the  data  was  to  give  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
amount  In  the  food-cost  guide  to  old-age  assistance  recipients  than  to 
recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children.  (From  information  made  avail- 
able by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board.) 

A  sample  study  of  aid-to-dependent-children  cases  conducted  in  five 
States  during  1940  showed  that,  of  492  cases,  50  percent  of  the  families 
had  resources  less  than  adequate  for  their  estimated  needs.  For  Ari- 
zona this  was  true  of  81  percent  of  the  families  ;  for  Indiana,  76  percent ; 
for  Minnesota,  15  percent ;  for  Washington,  29  percent ;  and  for  Florida. 
38  percent.  (Data  supplied  by  the  Division  ot  Administrative  Surveys. 
Bure:iu  ot  Public  -Assistance,  Social  Security  Board.) 

A  study  of  the  aid-to-the-hlind  program  in  North  Carolina  conducted 
by  the  Division  of  Administrative  Surveys  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
in  July  and  August  1940  showed  that,  ot  a  total  of  248  recipients,  141 
(61  percent)  had  an  income,  including  the  assistance  payment,  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  estimated  cost  of  requirements;  92  (40  percent)  had 
Income  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  requirements.  In  15  instances 
data  were  not  available.      (Ibid.) 

During  1940—41,  studies  in  Tennessee  showed  that,  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  old-age  assistance  grants,  when  added  to  the  recipient's  income, 
were  sufficient  to  meet  73.5  of  the  total  budgetary  needs.  For  aid  to 
dependent  children,  the  percentage  of  need  being  met  was  67.5  ;  for  aid  to 
the  blind,  70.2.  (Stone,  B.  Douglas,  "Four  Years  of  Public  Assistance 
in  Tennessee,"  The  Tennessee  Planner  [Tennessee  State  Planning  Com- 
mission!, II  (September-October  1941),  240.) 


While  direct  studies  of  the  adequacy  of  fayments  to 
meet  the  needs  of  recipients  are  relatively  few,  other 
considerations  suggest  that  for  many  of  the  recipients 
the  'payments  made  are  probably  inadequate.  The  So- 
cial Security  Board  has  drawn  attention  to  the  rela- 
tively low  level  of  special-assistance  payments  and  to 
the  wide  range  of  variation  among  the  States: 

Average  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  June  1940  ranged 
from  $7.57  per  recipient  in  Arkansas  to  $37.95  in  California. 
Colorado  (where  the  figure  for  June  was  $33.75)  and  California 
were  the  only  States  in  which  the  average  payment  exceeded 
$30  a  month.  The  average  was  less  than  $10  in  7  of  the  51 
jurisdictions;  from  $10  to  $19  in  18;  and  from  $20  to  $29  in 
24.  The  average  for  all  51  participating  jurisdictions  combined 
was  .$20.11. 

Average  monthly  payments  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  June  1940 
ranged  from  $7.95  in  Missi.9Sippi  to  $48.02  in  California,  with 
an  average  of  $23.65  for  all  jurisdictions  operating  under  fed- 
erally approved  plans.  The  median  of  the  averages  of  the  43 
participating  jurisdictions  was  $21.(>4.  Average  payments  of 
less  than  $10  were  made  for  that  month  by  3  jurisdictions; 
while  in  13,  the  average  was  from  $10  to  $19;  in  25,  from  $20 
to  $29 ;  and  only  in  California  and  Washington  did  it 
exceed  $30. 

For  June  1940  payments  to  families  under  approved  plans 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  ranged  from  $12  a  month  in 
Arkansas  to  $58.58  in  Massachusetts.  The  average  was  less 
than  $20  in  6  jurisdictions ;  from  $20  to  $29  in  11 ;  from  $30 
to  $39  in  19;  and  $40  or  more  in  6.  Increases  from  the  average 
for  June  1939  were  recorded  for  33  jurisdictions,  while  for  9 
there  were  decreases.  For  June  1940  the  average  monthly 
payment  for  aU  participating  jurisdictions  combined  was  $32.11. 
The  median  of  the  averages  for  these  42  jurisdictions  admin- 
istering Federal  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
$31.15." 

It  is  hnoum  that  in  certain  States  the  payments  are 
adjusted  to  the  amount  of  funds  available  by  the  sys- 
tem of  percentage  cuts  described  in  the  analysis  of 
general-relief  payments.'"' 

State  assistance  payments  are  frequently  shared  pay- 
ments, wliich  reduce  the  actual  amount  of  assistance 
per  person  accepted  below  the  amount  reported  per  re- 
cipient. These  shared  payments  are  of  three  types. 
In  old-age  assistance  a  joint  payment  may  be  made  for 
two  eligible  persons  in  the  same  household,  usually  a 
husand   and  wife.'^     Similarly,  in  making  assistance 


"Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  l!>iO,  pp.  108-09. 
These  averages  include  "obligations  incurred  for  money  payments,  as- 
sistance in  kind,  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burials ;  costs  of 
administration  are  excluded." 

"■  In  regard  to  old-age  assistance,  it  is  known  that  "some  State  legis- 
latures and  State  agencies  have  specified  the  method  of  determining  the 
amounts  of  the  individual  payments  when  funds  appropriated  or  avail- 
able are  insufficient  to  meet  the  full  amounts  needed  by  recipients  under 
tlie  established  standards.  A  frequent  practice  under  such  circumstances 
has  been  to  make  payments  in  the  same  ratio  to  individual  budget  deficits 
as  total  funds  available  for  assistance  bear  to  total  budget  deficits  in  the 
administrative  unit."  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (January  1941), 
11.) 

"  During  1938-39  goint  payments  were  made  In  14  States.  They  ac- 
counted for  at  least  one-fifth  of  all  initial  payments  in  .\rkansas,  Krnsas. 
Ijouisiana,  and  New  Mexico.      (Ibi'l.,  p.  10.) 
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plans  for  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  especially 
when  they  are  heads  of  families,  many  agencies  com- 
pute requirements  on  a  family  basis,  and  within  the 
limits  set  by  maximum  grants  and  available  funds 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sharing  of  old-age  as- 
sistance with  dependents.  Again,  old-age  assistance 
payments  may  in  fact  be  shared  with  dependents  when 
an  agency  makes  no  provision  for  the  requirements  of 
dependents  and  when  other  forms  of  assistance  are 
not  available.'* 

Receipt  of  Surplus  Commodities  Only 

The  effect  of  supplementing  surplus  commodities  in 
raising  the  level  of  general-relief  payments  has  been 
discussed  above.  However,  as  indicated  in  Chapter 
VI,  for  thousands  of  needy  people  surplus  commodities 
are  the  only  form  of  public  aid  available. 

Obviously,  families  whose  only  form  of  public  aid  is 
surplus  commodities  are  apt  to  be  living  below  the  emer- 
gency level,  because  the  commodities  distributed  can 
provide  at  best  for  the  food  requii-ements  of  the  family 
and  can  make  no  contribution  toward  the  other  items 
in  the  family  budget.  The  extent  to  which  the  com- 
modities meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  these  cases  might 
be  indicated  by  an  examination  of  food  commodities 
available."  A  fairly  good  variety  of  foodstuffs  is 
available,  both  through  direct  distribution  and  the  stamp 
plan.  The  types  of  commodities  available  under  the 
bulk  distribution  plan  are  not,  however,  uniform  in  all 


"/ftiU.p.  17, 

"According  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  food  commodi- 
ties available  for  direct  distribution  during  October  1940  were  :  butter, 
dry  skimmed  milk  and  evaporated  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  whole  wheat  cereal, 
rolled  oats,  corn  grits  and  corn  meal,  graham  and  white  flour,  rice,  apples, 
oranges,  di*ied  and  canned  peaches,  fresh  and  dried  peas,  fresh  and  dried 
prunes,  raisins,  dried  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  Irish  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  smoked  pork,  salt  pork,  and  lard.  In  addition,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  following  were  distributed  in  some  States  :  grapefruit 
juice,  canned  loganberries,  fresh  peaches,  fresh  string  beans,  celery, 
fresh  corn,  fresh  fish,  and  herring. 

Pood  commodities  available  through  the  stamp  plan  during  October 
1940,  according  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  were  butter, 
eggs,  graham  and  white  flour,  rice,  hominy  grits  and  corn  me.il,  dry 
beans,  Irish  potatoes,  dried  prunes,  raisins,  apples,  oranges,  pears,  lard, 
and  pork.  In  addition,  the  following  were  distributed  in  some  States  : 
fresh  snap  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  cauliflower,  and  to- 
matoes. 

"For  the  two  lists  in  effect  during  the  period  from  July  16  to  December 
15,  1939,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  blue  stamps  were  ex- 
changed for  butter  and  another  fourth  for  eggs.  Cereal  products  (flour, 
corn  meal,  rice)  accounted  for  10  to  17  percent  of  the  blue  stamps. 
From  July  16  to  September  30  when  a  relatively  large  number  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  on  the  list,  they  obtained  about  one-third  of  the 
blue  stamp  business.  From  October  1  to  December  15,  apples  and  pears 
were  the  only  fresh  fruits  on  the  list.  They  received  9  percent  of  the 
expenditures  •  *  *."  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  34-35.) 
"Outstanding  are  the  blue-stamp  sales  of  fruits,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
They  run  several  times  as  high  as  average  consumption  in  almost  every 
instance.  This  is  a  matter  of  interest  from  the  viewpoint  of  nutrition 
as  well  as  of  agricultural  economics,  since  fruits  in  general  provide 
valuable  nutritive  elements  all  too  often  insufficiently  supplied  in  the 
diets  of  low-income  families."      (Hid.,  p.  37.) 
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parts  of  the  country,  since  their  distribution  is  markedly 
affected  by  tlie  storage  and  distribution  facilities  of 
the  local  relief  agencies.'*  This  may  in  part  account 
for  such  a  situation  as  that  in  April  1939  in  222  Texas 
counties  where  the  surplus  commodities  available  to 
each  of  about  53,000  recipients  of  surplus  commodities 
only  consisted  of:  3  pounds  of  dried  beans,  3  pounds 
of  butter,  24i^  pounds  of  white  flour,  and  25  pounds 
of  grapefruit."* 

Federal  Work  Programs  " 

The  provision  of  an  income  adequate  for  subsistence 
needs  has  been  one  of  the  stated  aims  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration."  The  level  of  living  avail- 
able to  project  workers  has,  however,  been  determined 
primarily  by  the  monthly  security  payments,  rather 
than  directly  related  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  or 
the  family.  The  level  of  living  afforded  cannot  be 
solely  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  publicly  pro- 
vided payments  for  it  will  also  be  affected  by  the  other 
resources  possessed  by  the  project  worker  or  his  family, 
the  extent  of  concurrent  outside  income,  and  the  size 
of  the  family  unit  dependent  upon  the  security  wage. 

Earnings  from  the  WPA  Security  Wage 

The  amount  of  the  WPA  payments  has  been  condi- 
tioned by  the  dual  objective  of  the  security  wage, 
which  was  to  be  "larger  than  the  amount  now  received 
as  a  relief  dole,  but  at  the  same  time  not  so  large  as 
to  encourage  tlie  rejection  of  opportunities  for  private 
employment  *  *  *"  '*  This  policy  was  at  the  out- 
set limited  by  certain  factors,  the  most  important  of 


'*  Some  States  receive  large  quantities  of  perishables,  while  others  re- 
ceive only  small  quantities.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  lack  cold- 
storage  facilities  and  as  a  result  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  non- 
perishable  products,  particularly  cereals.  An  example  of  what  a  State 
or  locality  loses  by  not  having  the  proper  facilities  to  handle  perishable 
commodities  is  afforded  by  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1939  :  "Carloads  of 
butter  worth  ?G,000  each  have  been  forfeited  to  other  communities 
because  of  the  city's  refusal  to  produce  $200  to  store  their  contents. 
Cars  of  eggs  worth  $2,500  each  have  been  moved  on  because  of  the  lack 
of  $40  for  storage."  ("The  Social  Front:  Economy,"  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  LXXV  (December  1939),  379.) 

"  Texas  Social  Welfare  Association,  Report  on  Basic  Social  Needs, 
May  1,  1940,  ms.,  p.  10. 

'"  This  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  WPA.  The  other  ,two  work  pro- 
grams operating  in  1940 — the  CCC  and  the  NYA — are  more  conveniently 
treated  in  ch.   IX. 

"  "The  security  wage  policy  •  •  •  is  intended  to  provide  a  regu- 
lar monthly  income  sufllcient  to  meet  minimum  needs  in  the  community 
where  the  workers  are  employed."  (ll'orfc  Relief  and  Puhlic  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  19S8,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  1938, 
p.  156.) 

Section  12  of  Administrative  Order  No.  6S,  July  11,  1938,  provided 
that  "for  the  purpose  of  certification,  need  shall  be  said  to  exist  when 
the  resources  of  the  family  or  of  the  unattached  Individual  are  in- 
sufficient to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency 
and  health." 

"Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  Address  Delivered  iefore  a  Joint  Session  of 
the  Two  Houses  of  Congress,  January  i,  19S5,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
House  Document  No.  1.  Washington,  1935,  p.  6. 
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which  were  the  limitation  on  funds  and  the  existing 
regional  differences  in  levels  of  living.  Administrator 
Hopkins  explained  that  in  arriving  at  the  security 
wage,  the  agency  "took  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
living  on  the  minimum  basis,  former  relief  benefits 
paid  in  the  different  communities,  and  wage-rate 
data."  '*  The  average  yearly  security  payment  of  $600 
"was  determined  in  large  measure  by  fiscal  considera- 
tions." *°  WPA  payments  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
higher  than  general-relief  benefits  and  lower  than 
earnings  in  private  industiy  in  the  locality,  although 
difficulties  have  arisen  because  of  the  low  levels  of  liv- 
ing in  the  southern  regions  and  less-than-subsistence 
pay  in  certain  private  jobs.*' 

The  original  range  in  monthly  assigned  payments 
was  from  $19  (for  unskilled  workers  in  rural  areas  in 
the  southern  region)  to  $94  (for  urban  professional 
and  teclmical  workers  in  the  northern  region).  Sub- 
sequent revisions  of  the  wage  scale  have  narrowed  the 
range  in  earnings;  since  September  1,  1939,  the  range 
has  been  from  $31.20  to  $94.90.  Unskilled  rates  range 
from  $31.20  to  %b7.2QP  (See  Table  25.)  Because  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  all  project  workers  are  assigned  to 
the  unskilled  wage  class,  a  significant  proportion  of 
workers  have  been  limited  to  maximum  earnings  of 
about  $50  per  month.'^  Assigned  full-time  earnings 
were  under  $60  a  month  for  79  percent  of  all  WPA 


'"First  Deflciency  Appropriation  Bill  for  19SS,  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Senate, 
74th  Cons.,  2d  sess.,  Washington,  1936,  p.  63. 

*>  Burns,  Arthur  Edward,  and  Kerr,  Peyton,  "Survey  of  Work-Relief 
Wage  Policies,"  American  Economic  Review,  XXVII  (December  1937), 
720,  footnote. 

"1  In  June  1937,  Administrator  Hopkins  stated  that :  "Of  course,  I 
think  our  wage  scale  Is  not  based  as  much  on  the  cost  of  living  as  It  Is 
on  the  standard  of  living.  For  instance,  our  figures  show  that  it  costs 
as  much  tor  a  worker  to  live  in  Washington  as  It  does  in  New  York 
•  •  •."  (Emergency  Relief  Appropriation,  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  United  States  Senate,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
Washington,  1937,  p.  81.)  This  problem  is  further  discussed  in  ch.  XII 
below. 

'^  On  November  1,  1941  the  wages  of  WPA  project  workers  wore 
Increased  to  offset  part  of  tlie  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  scheduled 
monthly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  project  employees  were 
Increased  $3.90  a  month,  and  those  of  other  project  workers  were 
increa.sed  $5,20  a  month.  These  increases  do  not  apply  to  employees 
authorized  to  work  more  than  130  hours  a  month.  (General  Order  No. 
4,  amendment  No.  1,  approved  October  15,  1941.) 

The  co.«t  of  living,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  rose 
about  10.2  percent  between  September  1,  1939  (the  date  of  the  last 
previous  revision  of  WPA  project  wages)  and  November  1,  1941.  The 
average  increase  in  WPA  wages  as  of  the  latter  date  amounted  to  6.5 
percent.  (Information  from  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
Work  Projects  Administration.) 

*>  The  proportion  of  workers  in  the  unskilled  wage  class  ranged  from 
63  to  73  percent  in  the  4  years  between  June  1936  and  June  1940. 
(Report  on.  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  w;o,  Washington, 
p.  48,  table  16.)  In  the  week  ending  December  27,  1939,  two  fifths  (40.7 
percent)  of  the  workers  were  assigned  to  w.ige  groups  where  the  maximum 
potential  earnings  were  less  than  $50  a  month,  and  in  the  week  ending 
June  26,  1940.  more  than  one-third  (34.7  percent)  were  in  this  group. 
(Computed  from  Work  Belief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  10!,1,  p.  729,  table 
67.  and  data  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Work  Projects 
Administration.) 


workers  in  1939,  and  for  73  percent  in  1940.  (See 
Table  26.)  They  averaged  $57.50  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940." 

Table  25. — Schedule  of  monthly  earnings  on  WPA  projects, 
effective  September  1,  1939 


Counties  in  which  the  1930 
population  of  the  largest 
municipality  was— 


100,000  and  over  '. 
25,000  to  100,000.. 
6,000  to  25.000.... 
tJnder  5,000 

100,000  and  over ' 
25,000  to  100,000.. 

5,000  to  25,000 

Under  5,000- 

100,000  and  over  '. 
25,000  to  100,000.. 

5,000  to  2,5,000 

Under  5,000 


Wage  class 


Un- 
skilled 
"B" 


Un- 
skilled 
"A" 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate 

Skilled 

Professional 

and 

technical 


Wape  region  I  > 


$52.00 

$57.20 

$68.90 

$89.70 

48.10 

52.00 

62.40 

81.90 

42.90 

48.10 

57.20 

74.10 

39.00 

42.90 

62.00 

67.60 

$94.90 
84.50 
76.70 
68.90 


Wage  region  II  a 


52.00 

57.20 

68.90 

89.70 

48.10 

52.00 

62.40 

81.90 

46.80 

50.70 

61.10 

79.30 

44.20 

49.40 

59.80 

76.70 

94.90 
84.50 
81.90 
78.00 


Wage  region  III ' 


46.80 

50.70 

61.10 

79.30 

42.90 

48.10 

57.20 

74.10 

36.40 

40.30 

48.10 

62.40 

31.20 

35.10 

42.90 

54.60 

81.90 
75.40 
65.00 
55.90 


1  The  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  applicable  to  counties  in  which  the  1930  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  municipality  was  100,000  or  more  is  appUcable  to  the  entire  area 
included  within  the  following  metropolitan  district.s,  as  such  districts  are  defined  by 
the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930:  Baltimore;  Boston;  Buffalo-Niagara; 
Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Detroit;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
Los  Angeles;  Milwaukee;  Minneapolis-St.  Paul;  New  York  City-Northeastern  New 
Jersey;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Providence-Fall  River-New  Bedford;  St.  Louis; 
San  Francisco-Oakland;  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre;  Washington,  D.  C. 

'  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

3  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

*  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carohna,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

Source:  Report  on  Prosren  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  190,  Washington, 
1940,  p.  85,  tahlP39,  "Unskilled  B"  employees  are  ditlerentiated  from  other  un- 
skilled workers  by  the  nature  of  the  work  they  perform;  namely  "work  of  a  simple 
nature  requiring  little  education  or  training  and  which  do'js  not  involve  hazards  or 
heavy  physical  labor." 

Table  26. — Percentage  distribution  of  persons  employed  on 
WPA-operated  projects  in  the  continental  United  States,  by 
monthly  assigned  icage,  December  27,  1939,  and  June  26,  1940 


Monthly  assigned  wage 

Project-wage  employees 

December  27, 
1939 

June  26, 
1940 

Total: 

Number 

2, 001, 340 
100.0 

1,  507,  712 

Percent 

100.0 

$30-$39 

11.4 
29.3 
38.4 
10.3 
2.6 
6.6 
L5 

8.7 

$40-$49 ..-. 

26.0 

$50-$59 

38.6 

$60-.«;69 

12.6 

$70-$79 

3.6 

$80-$S9 

8.6 

$90-$99 

2.0 

Source:  Computations  based  on  TT'orfc  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscrl  Year  1941,  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  of 
Representatives,  76th  Con?.,  3d  sess.,  Washineton  1940,  p.  433,  table  20,  and  p.  728, 
table  66;  and  data  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration. 


"  Report  on  Progress  of  tJie  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19iO,  p.  5. 
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Table  27. — Full-time  monlhUi  iraiicii  of  project  icorkers  on  \VPA-opeiated  projects,  as  percentage  of  the  cost  of 

by  toage  class,  selected  urban  areas,"  June  15,  19liO 


'emergency"  budget ' 


Monthly 
cost  of 

"emerg- 
ency" 
budget 

Number 
of  project 
workers 

Wage  class  and  comparison  to  cost  ot  emergency  budget 

UnskUlod 

Intermediate 

Skilled 

Profess 
tect 

onal  and 

Urban  area  and  State 

Group  B 

Group  A 

nical 

Percent  of 

total 
worker.'! 

Wages  as 

percent  of 

cost  of 

budget 

Percent  of 

total 
workers 

Wages  as 

percent  of 

cost  of 

budget 

Percent  of 

total 
workers 

Wages  as 

percent  of 

cost  of 

budget 

Percent  of 

total 
workers 

Wages  as 

percent  of 

cost  of 

budget 

Percent  of 

total 
workers 

Wages  as 

percent  of 

cost  ot 

budget 

Atlanta,  Ga 

$76. 65 
77.42 
72.90 
80.03 
77.61 
82.  64 
76.87 
81.78 
75.96 
83.62 
73.79 
73.36 
74.86 
77.96 
73.36 
86.67 
67.77 
73.43 
83.23 
72.30 
77.94 
79.  66 
77.58 
77.71 
75.35 
82  79 
83.89 
76.25 
77.97 
83.01 

4,696 

4,887 
6,936 

13, 159 
6,304 

61,147 
7,068 

24, 197 
2,098 

23,032 
2,872 
4,934 
8,264 

17,871 
3,729 
7,270 
1,370 
9,340 

95,  768 
1,423 

18,  626 

20, 876 
1,399 
3,236 
2,223 
6,893 
8,830 
5,450 
6,059 
7,352 

16.3 

6.2 

13.1 
8.6 
7.2 
6.6 

10.3 
0.2 
9  6 
3.7 

23.1 
4.5 
9.9 
1.5 
4.3 
3.4 

18.2 

9.9 

.9 

37.9 

13.8 
8.0 
1.0 
4.0 

26.4 
8.5 
4.8 
8.1 
2.6 
6.6 

61.2 
67.2 
64.2 
66.0 
67.0 
63.0 
67.6 
63.6 
68. 4 
62.2 
63.4 
70.8 
69.4 
66.7 
63.8 
60.0 
63.3 
63.8 
62.6 
64.7 
66.8 
65.3 
62.0 
66.9 
62.2 
62.8 
62.0 
68.2 
66.7 
62.7 

44.8 
64.6 
60.4 
36.9 
71.6 
60.3 
55.1 
56.7 
33.6 
62.0 
44.4 
52.8 
67.3 
42.0 
68.3 
46.9 
68.3 
65.6 
61.2 
44.6 
39.1 
67.7 
68.8 
44.6 
25.9 
64.1 
45.6 
66.7 
46.0 
62.2 

66.3 
73.9 
69.6 

71.6 
73.7 
69.3 
74.4 
69.9 
76.3 
68.4 
68.7 
77.9 
76.4 
73.3 
69.1 
66.0 
70.9 
69.1 
68.8 
70.1 
73.4 
71.9 
67.0 
73.6 
67.3 
69.1 
68.2 
75.1 
73.3 
68.9 

15.2 

16.8 
15.6 
23.4 
7.2 
21.9 
18.6 
20.2 
32.1 
17.4 
21.3 
23.0 
18.2 
26.8 
21.4 
32.1 
12.9 
16.1 
19.6 
10.3 
21.2 
16.1 
16.6 
22.5 
26.3 
24.3 
16.7 
13.7 
18  8 
17.9 

79.9 
89.0 
83.8 
86.1 
88.8 
83.6 
89.6 
84.2 
90.7 
82.4 
82.8 
93.9 
92.0 
88.3 
83.2 
79.6 
84.4 
83.2 
82.8 
84.6 
88.4 
86.6 
80.4 
88.7 
81.1 
83.2 
82.1 
90.4 
88.3 
83.0 

20.3 
10.9 
16.1 
25.4 
12.8 
16.4 
12.2 
13.3 
18.6 
12.4 

8.8 
15.6 
11.6 
24.6 

5.6 
13.6 

9.6 
10.1 
20.4 

6.1 
20.7 
16.6 
17.4 
23.7 
15.0 
10.6 
24.7 
13,6 
28.9 
10.4 

103.7 
115.9 
108.8 
112.1 
116.6 
108.7 
116.6 
109.7 
118.0 
107.3 
107.6 
122.2 
119.8 
116.0 
108.0 
103.  6 
109.3 
108.0 
107.8 
110.0 
116.1 
112.7 
105.6 
115.4 
105.3 
108.3 
106.9 
117.7 
116.0 
108.1 

3.4 

1.6 
4.9 
6.8 
1.3 
4.9 
3.8 
3.6 
6.1 
4.6 
2.4 
4.1 
3.0 
6.2 
.6 
6.0 
4.0 
2.3 
7.9 
2.2 
6.2 
2.6 
6.2 
6.2 
7.4 
2.5 
8.2 
8.0 
3.8 
3.9 

107.1 

Baltimore,  Md      ...                .        .. 

122.6 

112.3 

Boston,  Mas3             ..                 .    .  . 

118.6 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ChlcaRo,  111               .  . 

122.3 
115.0 

123.4 

116.0 

124.9 

Detroit,  Mich       ....         .      . 

113.6 

111.0 

Indianapolis,  lud  ._  . 

129.3 

128.7 

Los  Anpelcs,  Calit 

121.7 
111.6 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

109.6 

111.2 

New  Orleans,  La 

111.6 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Norfollj,  Va 

114.1 
113.3 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

121.8 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

119.2 

108.9 

122.1 

Richmond,  Va 

108.8 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

114.6 

113.1 

124.8 

Seattle,  Wash 

121.7 

Washington,  D.  C_ 

114.3 

*  For  definition  of  the  "emergency"  budget,  see  appendix  15. 

'  Data  arc  for  the  entu-e  county  in  which  the  city  is  located  except  tor  Baltimore,  Boston,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  St.  Louis. 

Sources:  Monthly  scheduled  earnings  of  project  workers  furnished  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Statistics.  Data  on  annual  cost  of  goods  purchased  at 
the  emergency  level  ot  living,  as  defined  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  (March  1936),  based  on  prices  as  ot  June  16, 1940,  furnished  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Cost  of  Living  Division.    See  appendix  16. 


WPA  Security  Wage  in  Relation 
to  the  "Emergency"  Budget 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  standards 
applied  elsewhere  in  tliis  chapter,  the  full-time  as- 
signed monthly  wages  of  the  different  categories  of 
WPA  workers  as  of  June  15,  1940  have  been  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  "emergency"  budget 
in  30  cities  for  which  comparable  data  were  available."* 
(See  Table  27.)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  assigned 
monthly  wage  for  skilled  and  for  professional  and 
technical  workers  was  in  all  cities  higher  than  the  sum 
of  money  needed  to  purchase  the  "emergency"  budget. 
However,  the  number  of  workers  securing  this  tyi^e  of 
project  employment  formed  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total,  ranging  from  6  percent  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  to  32.9  percent  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

For  the  intermediate  group  the  assigned  monthly 
wage  ranged  from  79.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
"emergency"  budget  in  Minneapolis,  Minn,  to  93.9  per- 


*  The  comparison  can  be  only  approximate  since  the  "emergency" 
budget  Is  calculated  on  an  annual  basis  and  has  merely  been  divided  by  12 
for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison. 


cent  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  assigned  monthly 
wages  for  the  two  groups  of  unskilled  workers,  how- 
ever, represented  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  the  costs 
of  the  "emergency"  budget.  The  range  for  Group  A 
was  from  66.0  percent  in  Minneapolis  to  77.9  percent 
in  Indianapolis.  For  Group  B  the  range  was  from 
60.0  percent  in  MinneajDolis  to  70.8  in  Indianapolis. 
While  in  all  but  8  cities  the  percentage  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  Group  B,  where  earnings  were  lowest,  was 
less  than  10,  a  very  large  proportion  (ranging  from 
25.9  percent  to  71.5  percent)  of  WPA  workers  in  all 
30  cities  were  receiving  payment  at  the  Group  A 
unskilled  rates. 

Difference  between  actual  and  assigned  earnings. — It 
must  be  observed  that  the  inferences  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  WPA  earnings  which  can  be  drawn  from 
Table  27  are  necessarily  very  limited.  In  the  first 
place,  actual  earnings  have  averaged  less  than  assigned 
full-time  earnings,  owing  to  such  facts  as  lost  time  and 
assignment  for  only  part  of  the  month.*"    Precise  data 


'  "Project  workers  are  permitted  to  make  up  time  lost  involuntarily. 
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as  to  the  actual  earnings  in  these  cities  were  not  avail- 
able for  the  date  to  which  the  table  relates.  However, 
it  is  known  that  in  1940  in  the  county  as  a  whole 
assigned  full-time  earnings  averaged  $57.50,  but  the 
average  actual  wage  was  $54.16  per  month.  The  range 
of  actual  earnings  was  from  $39.39  per  month  in 
Mississippi  to  $72.61  in  New  York  City." 

Size  of  WPA  families. — In  the  second  place  the 
"emergency"  budget  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  fam- 
ily of  four  persons.  In  February  1939  47.0  percent 
of  all  WPA  workers  were  in  families  of  four  or  more 
persons.^'  One-person  families  constituted  10.7  of  all 
families;  two-person  families,  20.7;  and  three-person 
families,  21.6  percent. 

Other  incoTne  of  WPA  workers. — In  the  third  place, 
some  WPA  workers  have  other  sources  of  income  than 
their  WPA  earnings.  In  general  the  extent  of  private 
income  is  unlikely  to  be  very  substantial,  for  need  is  a 
primary  condition  of  eligibility  and  is  tested  by  the 
local  relief  authorities  who  usually  apply  standards 
that  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  applied  to  the 
applicants  for  general  relief.  A  study  of  the  WPA 
program  in  New  York  reports  that  "under  the  present 
Work  Projects  Administration  policy  in  New  York 
City,  as  throughout  the  country  in  general,  the  appli- 
cant for  a  job  is  reduced  practically  to  pauperism  be- 
fore he  is  eligible  for  employment."  *'  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  other  investigations.'" 

but  they  are  not  always  able  to  do  so  in  full."  (Report  on  Progress  0/ 
the  'WPA  Program,  June  SO,  191,0,  p.  51.) 

The  Commissioner,  at  his  discretion,  may  require  tiiat  certified  work- 
ers with  no  dependents  worlt  fewer  hours  than  the  fixed  130-hour  monthly 
schedule.  The  earnings  of  such  workers  are  correspondinijly  reduced. 
(Public  Resolution  No.  88,  76th  Cong.,  sec.  14.)  The  number  of  such 
cases  and  data  regarding  their  earnings  and  the  numlier  of  hours 
worked  are  not  available. 

"Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19i0,  p.  5.  and 
data  made  available  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration. A  study  of  actual  earnings  in  December  1935  found  that 
they  averaged  somewhat  over  four-flfths  of  assigned  wages  throughout 
the  country. 

<«  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19S9,  Washington, 
1939,  p.  102,  table  39.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  in 
this  month  was  3.76. 

*  New  York  City,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Advisory  Council 
and  Research  Staff,  Reports  on  Public  Assistance,  1939,  p.  141. 

•"■In  Massachusetts,  a  survey  was  made  of  2,180  sample  "work  relief 
cases  [from  20  cities  and  towns]  which  had  applied  for  ERA  [Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration]  and  been  declared  eligible  in  1935.  They 
had  been  transferred  to  WPA  and  were  in  the  active  file  in  1937  when 
the  records  were  copied."  (Gilboy,  Elizabeth  W.,  Applicants  for  Work 
Relief,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1940,  p.  237.)  It  was 
found  that  "they  applied  for  work  relief  because  they  could  exist  no 
longer  on  their  assets.  Many  of  them  had  cashed  in  their  insurance,  sold 
their  cars,  let  their  homes  be  taken  over  by  the  mortgagee,  used  their 
savings,  or  lived  on  credit  •  •  '.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  consid- 
erably in  debt."     (/bid.,  p.  214.) 

At  the  time  of  application  for  aid  the  families  had  accumulated  an 
average  debt  of  about  $234  of  which  a  fifth  was  for  rent,  slightly  more 
than  a  fifth  for  loans,  and  slightly  more  than  a  tenth  for  medical  care. 
Over  four-fifths  of  the  families  had  some  kind  of  indebtedness.  (Ibid., 
p.  39.) 

Four  hundred  of  the  cases  in  five  towns  were  surveyed  for  sources  of 
support  between  their  loss  of  employment  and  certification  for  ERA. 


For  all  but  a  negligible  number  of  project  workers, 
therefore,  the  level  of  living  is  determined  wholly  by 
the  income  available  through  employment  on  the  pro- 
gram. WPA  payments  are  the  basic  income  for  proj- 
ect workers  and  the  sole  source  of  income  for  a  large 
proportion  of  them. 

However,  a  varying  proportion  of  WPA  workers  do 
have  access  to  some  other  sources  of  income,  such  as 
earnings  from  private  employment  of  the  WPA 
worker  or  of  secondary  workers,  other  relief  income, 
or  miscellaneous  sources  of  income. 

Information  on  outside  resources  is  far  from  ade- 
quate. There  are  no  comprehensive  data  on  the 
amount  of  other  relief  income.  Since  the  sample 
studies  surveyed  primarily  urban  areas  and  were  un- 
dertaken at  different  periods  of  industrial  activity, 
the  results  cannot  be  considered  typical.  The  evi- 
dence seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  even  when 
WPA  workers  have  access  to  other  resources,  the  total 
income  does  not,  for  a  large  prox^ortion  of  families, 
ensure  an  adequate  minimum  income.^' 

Sample  studies  have  found  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  WPA  workers,  primarily  in  the  skilled 
group,  have  had  private  earnings  concurrent  with 
WPA  employment  in  the  past.  A  survey  of  the  quar- 
terly earnings  of  all  WPA  project  workers  employed 
on  September  30,  1938  found  that  76.5  percent  had 
received  no  earnings  whatever  from  concurrent  employ- 
ment during  the  quarter,  and  that  the  average  quarterly 
outside  earnings  for  the  remainder  were  $10.47.°-  An 
investigation  of  skilled  WPA  workers  in  November  and 
December  1937  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  63  per- 
cent of  a  sample  in  five  large  cities  admittedly  had 


Their  chief  sources  of  support  were,  in  order  :  "odd  Jobs  and  temporary 
work,  friends  and  relations,  public  welfare,  savings,  other  relief  agencies, 
insurance  and  loans,  and  credit."  Only  a  small  proportion  (7  percent) 
"went  on  ERA  at  once."     (Ibid.,  p.  38.) 

In  I'hiladelphia,  it  was  also  found  that  WPA  families  were  in  posses- 
sion of  practically  no  assets  :  "Other  resources  of  the  families  studied 
were  practically  negligible ;  several  owned  the  home  in  which  they  lived, 
some  carried  a  small  amount  of  insurance,  or  owned  a  car.  Such  as- 
sets, however,  were  not  the  general  rule  but  only  isolated  instances." 
(Schwartz,  Saya  S.,  Current  Family  Income  of  WPA  Workers,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Philadelphia  County  Board, 
Philadelphia,  1938,  p.  6.) 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  WPA  and  local  public-welfare  policies  do  not 
disqualify  families  for  having  limited  resources,  so  long  as  they  are  still 
in  need  of  relief.  See  Investigation  atid  Study  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Wash- 
ington, 1939,  pt.  1,  pp.  3-4.  (This  publication  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after by  title  only.) 

""  "*  *  •  about  6  percent  had  quarterly  earnings  of  less  than  $5  : 
4.9  percent  reported  quarterly  earnings  of  from  $5  to  $10;  5.4  percent, 
earnings  of  $10  to  $20 ;  2.3  percent,  earnings  of  $20  to  $30  ;  1.2  percent, 
earnings  of  $30  to  $40  ;  and  2.2  percent  reported  earnings  amounting  dur- 
ing the  3  months'  period  to  over  $40."  (Testimony  of  Commissioner 
Harrington  in  Further  Additional  Appropriation  for  Work  Relief  and 
Relief,  Fiscal  Tear  19S9,  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  Washington,  1939.  pp.  96-97.) 
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private  employment  in  addition  to  WPA,  alLliough 
the  amount  of  earnings  were  not  reported."^  The 
possibilities  for  outside  earnings  of  skilled  workers 
have,  however,  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  uniform  130-hour  month  in  1939."* 

Even  the  limited  information  on  earnings  of  WPA 
workers  and  members  of  their  families  indicates  that 
such  income  is  small  and  of  an  uncertain  nature  and 
varies  directly  with  the  size  of  the  family.  The 
results  of  a  study  of  the  income  of  workers  on  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  projects  in  Massachu- 
setts during  1935  is  significant  in  this  connection.''^* 
During  the  week  following  acceptance  on  the  pro- 
gram, these  families  received  on  the  average  $1.41,  or 
10  percent  of  their  total  income,  from  private  employ- 
ment, usually  from  odd  jobs  performed  by  themselves 
or  employment  of  secondary  workers  in  their  fami- 
lies. This  average  for  the  week  ranged  from  6  cents 
for  single  persons  to  $4.42  for  a  family  of  nine  or 
over.^*  A  survey  conducted  by  WPA  found  that  dur- 
ing March  1936  only  10  percent  of  workers  employed 
on  the  works  program  had  income  from  private  em- 
ployment, and  that  "such  income,  in  most  cases,  was 
earned  by  some  member  other  than  the  worker  as- 
signed to  the  program."  ^'  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  potential  secondary  wage  earners 
is  small  for  WPA  families  as  a  group.'^ 


"  Unemployment  and  Relief,  Hearings  Before  a  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Unemployment  and  Relief,  United  States  Senate,  75th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  Washington,  1938.  vol.  2,  pp.  1479-80.  (This  publication  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  by  title  only.) 

»*  The  situation  since  that  time  has  been  that  "the  former  practice  of 
certain  workers  In  skilled  categories  earning  the  security  wage  in  a 
small  number  of  hours  per  month  and  then  supplementing  their  Work 
Projects  Administration  earnings  by  other  work  •  •  •  has  been 
very  notably  reduced."  (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19il, 
p.  434.) 

*  "Massachusetts  was  one  of  three  States  in  which  the  State  emer- 
gency relief  administration  was  appointed  and  controlled"  by  the  FERA, 
beginning  March  7,  1934.  This  situation  existed  until  the  establishment 
of  the  WPA.  "In  Massachusetts,  Federal  funds  were  granted  almost  en- 
tirely for  work  relief."     (Gilboy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12  and  13.) 

"■  Ibid.,  pp.  41,  71,  and  80.  Although  the  period  covered  by  this 
study  antedates  the  WPA  program,  it  is  the  most  detailed  available 
study  of  the  income  of  work-relief  recipients. 

"  Average  monthly  private  income  of  the  WPA  workers  who  had  pri- 
vate earnincs  ranged  from  $13.50  in  Atlanta  to  $44.20  in  Baltimore, 
with  only  a  few  cases  receiving  income  wliich  exceeded  in  amount  the 
minimum  security  wage  for  unskilled  labor.  (Shepherd,  Susan  M.,  and 
Bancroft,  Gertrude,  Survey  of  Cases  Certified  for  Works  Program  Em- 
ployment in  IS  Cities,  Works  Progress  -Administration,  Division  of  Social 
Research.  Series  IV,  No.  2,  Washington.  1937.  p.  10.) 

"  .V  census  of  all  workers  in  relief  households  certified  as  eligible  for 
Works  Program  employment  in  January  1936  found  an  average  of  1.4 
workers  per  employable  family.  (Computed  from  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, Division  of  Social  Research.  Usual  Occupations  of  Workers 
Eligible  for  Works  Program  Employment  in  the  United  States,  January 
IS,  1936,  Washington.  1937,  p.  6,  table  1.) 

A  study  of  19,016  Worlds  Program  families  in  May  1936  in  Pennsyl- 
vania showed  that  three-fifths  (60.6  percent)  of  these  families  contained 
no  employable  member  other  than  the  family  head.  (Computed  from 
Pennsylvania  CotHmittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  The  Relief 
Population  of  Pennsylvania,  19S6,p.  77,  table  66. ) 


The  income  from  all  nonrelief  sources  also  appears 
to  be  small  in  extent  and  in  amount.  Of  the  Massa- 
chusetts ERA  workers  in  1935,  17  percent  were  in 
receipt  of  both  relief  and  nonrelief  income.  Income 
from  rents,  boarders,  and  lodgers  provided  only  4.6 
percent  of  average  total  income,  or  $0.62  per  week, 
$0.82  was  obtained  from  other  relief  sources,  and  $0.25 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  Supplementary  incojne 
was  found  to  be  of  small  importance  in  the  rural  areas 
and  the  depressed  cotton-textile  areas.  The  total  in- 
come of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  families  averaged 
between  $8  and  $20  per  week."" 

A  study  conducted  in  Philadelphia  in  1938  found 
that  of  475  cases  investigated,  162,  or  34  percent,  had 
some  resources  or  income  other  than  WPA  earnings. 
Of  these,  the  majority  (103  cases)  would  have  been 
eligible  for  supplementary  relief  if  the  WPA  earn- 
ings were  withdrawn.^  Only  in  10  cases  was  the  WPA 
worker  also  the  job-holder  in  private  employment. 
Among  the  group  ineligible  for  supplementary  aid, 
"the  status  of  ineligibility  would  be  of  short  duration 
because  of  the  very  temporary  nature  of  the  income 
and  its  narrow  margin  over  the  relief  standard.  Even 
the  slightest  reduction  in  the  current  income  would 
find  some  of  the  cases  eligible  for  at  least  partial 
assistance."  - 

One  survey  conducted  since  the  passage  of  the  130- 
hour  provision  in  1939  consisted  of  a  sample  of  5,500 
WPA  cases  in  13  counties  in  Ohio.  It  was  found  that 
81  percent  had  no  income  outside  of  WPA  wages. 
For  families  with  other  resources  the  median  monthly 
outside  income  was  slightly  over  $18,  ranging  from 
$9  to  $22.  It  was  estimated  that  88  percent  of  the 
total  load  in  tlie  13  counties  required  the  entire  WPA 
wage  for  budgetary  needs.  A  study  of  434  unskilled 
workers  who  had  some  income  besides  the  WPA  wages 
revealed  that  38  percent  of  these  families  "needed  all 
of  their  WPA  wages  in  addition  to  other  resources  in 
order  to  meet  their  budgetary  requirements."  ^ 

The  extent  to  which  me?nbers  of  the  families  of 
WPA  project  workers  receive  income  from  other  pub- 
lic-aid programs  has  been  found  to  be  small.  In  the 
academic  year  1939^0,  11.0  percent  of  all  school  pupils 
and  2.4  percent  of  college  or  graduate  students  aided 
by  NYA  came  from  WPA  households.*     Similarly  the 


"  Gilboy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41,  45,  and  table  9,  p.  254. 

^  The  "margin  of  separation  from  the  level  of  complete  relief  eligi- 
bility was  a  narrow  and  unstable  one,  maintained  largely  by  casual  or 
temporary  employment  of  some  member  of  the  family."  (Schwartz,  op. 
c«.,p.  3.) 

'Ibid.,  pp.  2-3  and  5. 

^  Information  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

'National  Youth  Administration,  Youth  on  the  Student  Work  Pro- 
gram, Washington,  1940,  p.  44. 
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available  information  on  overlapping  of  the  special 
Ijublic  assistances  with  WPA  indicates  that  only  a  neg- 
ligible proportion  of  WPA  families  were  in  receipt  of 
this  type  of  supplementary  aid.° 

The  major  form  of  supplementation  of  WPA  earn- 
ings appears  to  be  surplus  commodities.  In  a  survey  of 
workers  separated  from  WPA  employment  in  six  cities 
during  April  and  early  May  1939,  there  was  extreme 
variation  fi-om  city  to  city  in  the  proportion  of  cases 
which  had  been  receiving  supplementary  public  aid  dur- 
ing the  2-week  period  prior  to  separation.  The  per- 
centage receiving  general  relief  varied  from  0.2  to  12.5 ; 
the  proportion  aided  by  special  public  assistance  varied 
from  0  to  3.2  percent;  from  0  to  53.1  percent  received 
surplus  commodities.* 

It  is  indeed  important  to  observe  that  the  receipt 
by  WPA  workers  of  supplementary  relief  is  in  itself 
an  indication  of  the  relative  inadequacy  of  WPA  earn- 
ings. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  January  1940, 
amgng  the  slightly  over  1,000,000  general-relief  cases 
presumably  containing  an  "employable"  member,  re- 
lief was  granted  to  supplement  inadequate  WPA  earn- 
ings in  about  141 ,000  cases,  or  approximately  14  percent.' 
These  recipients  of  supplementary  aid  represented 
some  6  percent  of  the  2,203,000  workers  employed  on 
WPA  during  that  month.  This  figure  is  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  underestimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
WPA  payments  are  inadequate  to  meet  minimum  fam- 
ily needs,  since  the  extent  of  supplementation  is 
limited  both  by  the  fact  that  many  relief  agencies  do 
not  supplement  WPA  payments  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  by  the  standards  of  relief  which  are  excessively 
low  in  some  areas. 


»  During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  2.9  percent  of  tlie  377.233  recipients 
accepted  for  old-age  assistance,  4.7  percent  of  112,115  families  accepted 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  6.1  percent  of  11,181  recipients  ac- 
cepted for  aid  to  the  blind  were  in  households  receiving  work-program 
earnings.  (Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Public  Aeslstance,  Socio! 
Data  on  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance  Accepted  in  19S8-19S9,  pt.  1, 
table  10,  p.  10 ;  pt.  2,  table  9,  p.  9  ;  and  pt.  3,  table  10,  p.  10.) 

•  The  percentages  of  separated  workers  receiving  specified  types  of 
supplementary  Income  during  the  2-week  period  before  separation  were 
as  follows : 


City 

Total 
separa- 
tions 

Percentages  of  separated  work- 
ers receiving  supplementa- 
tion from— 

General 
relief 

Special 

public 

assistance 

Surplus 
commod- 
ities 

383 
384 
476 
375 
414 
377 

0.3 
4.7 

.2 
4.0 

.7 
12.6 

i.8 
2.1 
1.3 
1.2 
3.2 

10.2 

Detroit  Mich 

5.2 

23.5 

Pittsburgh   Pa          .         

1.2 

S3.1 

The  income  distribution  of  a  sample  of  WPA  work- 
ers in  March  1936  shown  in  Table  28  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  only  when  WPA  workers  had  private  earn- 
ings was  there  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  in  the  highest  income  group  ($100  and  over  per 
month.)  Of  those  with  private  earnings,  one-fifth  re- 
ceived less  than  $60  a  month.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
families  solely  dependent  on  work  program  earnings 
and  32  percent  of  those  supplemented  by  general  relief 
had  total  monthly  incomes  of  less  than  $60. 

Tablk  28. — Percentage  distribution  of  WPA  workers,  by  source 
and  amount  of  moiithly  incoine,  in  13  cities,  March  193G 


Source  of  income 

Income  of  workers 

WPA 
only 

WPA  and 
private  em- 
ployment 

WPA  and 
general 
relief 

WPA  and 
other  pub- 
lic-aid 
programs 

Total                                     

100 

100 

100 

100 

(') 

2 

2 

6 

14 

38 

22 

3 

8 

3 

2 

W 

$10-$19       -- - 

(') 

4 
3 
5 
8 
18 
U 
12 
6 
31 
1 

1 
(') 
4 
6 
21 
30 
16 
7 
5 
6 
3 

1 

$20-$29                               

1 

$30-$39    --- 

C) 

$40-$49                                

1 

$50-$59                                              -  - 

9 

$60-$69                                    

24 

$70-$79 

15 

$80-$89                            

12 

$90-$99    --- - 

4 

11 

20 

Median  income                              

$58. 10 

$79.50 

$64.30 

$71.90 

'  Less  than  1  percent. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Shepherd,  Susan  M.,and  Bancroft,  Gertrude,  Surcesi  of 
Cases  Certified forWorks  Program  Employment  in  IS  Cities,  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, Division  of  Social  Research,  ResearchBulletin,  Series  IV,  No.  2,  Washington, 
1937,  p.  43,  table  26.  Based  on  a  sample  study  of  6,333  cases  selected  from  a  certified 
WPA  load  of  314,682  cases  in  13  cities,  April  15,  1936.  For  75  percent  of  the  cases 
employed,  earnings  from  WPA  constituted  the  sole  source  of  income,  while  25  per- 
cent had  income  from  additional  sources.  Of  this  latter  group  12  percent  had  earn- 
ings from  private  employment,  7  percent  received  relief  grants,  and  6  percent  had 
income  from  other  undefined  sources. 

The  conclusion  that  relatively  few  project  workers 
have  other  income  to  any  significant  degree  is  sup- 
ported by  the  results  of  the  reviews  of  need  *  con- 
ducted by  WPA,  which  have  shown  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  workers  fail  to  show  continued  need. 
The  1936  review  found  that  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
"persons  awaiting  assigimient  to  projects  as  well  as 
persons  employed"  on  projects  were  ineligible  for  re- 
lief.'    The  review  conducted  in  1939  found  1.3  percent 


Source:  Data  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration. 

» Social  Security  Board,  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research, 
Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Aasistance,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  revised,  pp.  86  and  88. 


'  The  first  general  review  of  need  was  instituted  during  November  1936 
and  completed  early  In  1937.  Public  Resolution  No.  1,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1939,  provided  for  an  immediate  review  of  current  need,  and 
the  Emergency  Relief  .\ppropriation  Act  of  1939  (Public  Resolution,  No. 
24,  76  Cong.,  approved  June  30,  1939),  provided  for  a  periodic  review 
every  6  months.  This  was  changed  to  a  12-nionth  period  in  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941  (Public  Resolution,  No. 
88,  76th  Cong.,  approved  June  26,  1940). 

»  The  WPA  review  of  need  may,  however,  apply  somewhat  more  liberal 
standards  than  those  originally  applied  by  the  referral  agencies  in 
states  where  the  WPA  conducts  Its  own  review.  In  1939,  referral  agen- 
cies conducted  the  review  In  eight  States ;  in  two,  the  review  was  con- 
ducted jointly  by  WPA  and  the  referral  agencies ;  and  in  the  remainder 
by  WPA  Itself.  Since  need  Is  determined  on  the. basis  of  budgetary  de- 
flci'ency,  establishment  of  need  does  not  necessarily  Imply  the  absence 
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of  the  WPA  employees  (37,523)  not  in  need;  these 
cases  were  then  dropped."  The  next,  conducted  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1939 
dropped  l.G  percent  (21,392  employees)  because  they 
were  considered  no  longer  in  need.'' 

Direct  Studies  of  the  Level  of  Living 
of  Project  Workers 

Even  token  all  the  quolifi<:ations  mentioned  in  the 
■preceding  pages  are  taken  into  account,  the  conclusion 
is  inescapable  that  for  a  significant  proportion  of  ^YPA 
pi'oject  workers  the  level  of  living  is  far  from  high. 
This  is  especially  the  case  for  those  who  are  assigned 
to  unskilled  wage  classes  and  have  no  private  re- 
sources. This  conclusion  is  supported  by  such  scat- 
tered studies  as  have  been  made  of  the  actual  living 
conditions  of  project  workers,  of  their  standards  of 
nutrition,  and  of  their  health. 

Living  conditions  of  project  uwrkers. — In  New  Jer- 
sey a  survey  comparing  the  incomes  of  "WPA  families 
under  "normal,"  relief,  and  WPA  economies  found 
that  during  the  period  of  "normal"  employment  fami- 
lies were,  on  the  average,  more  than  able  to  meet 
"minimum  subsistence"  needs  as  defined  by  the 
agency. '=  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  same  families, 
however,  were  not  able  to  meet  such  needs  when  de- 
pendent on  WPA,  and  the  median  income  sufficed  to 
cover  only  85.5  percent  of  the  budget.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, income  was  found  to  be  proportionately  less 
adequate  as  families  increased  in  size.  Wliile  two- 
person  families  averaged  114.5  percent  of  the  minimum 
budget,  three-person  families  met  89.4  percent,  four.- 
person  families  82.3  percent,  and  eight-person  families 
only  47.2  percent.'^    The  study  concluded  that: 

in  relatively  few  instances  does  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  receive 
an  income  greatly  In  excess  of  a  subsistence  budget  *  *  * 
In  many  eases  reported  to  the  Adjustment  Section  *  *  * 
there  is  evidence  of  genuine  hardship  where  insistent  creditors 
have  talked  W.  P.  .\.  clients  into  paying  so  much  on  account 
of  back  bills  that  current  needs  cannot  be  met." 


of  any  significant  resources.  (From  information  fiunishefl  bj-  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Statistics.  Work  Projects  Administration.) 

^"^  Inrimliffation  and  Study  of  the  Works  Pro(/i-css  Adviinistration,  p.  2. 

"  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19il,  p.  447. 

"New  ,Tei-sey  Emersenoy  Relief  .Administration.  Family  Resources 
under  Sormal,  Relief,  and  WPA  Economies,  1936,  p.  7.  This  standard 
budget,  which  miglit  bi-  considered  rather  liberal  to  be  termed  a  minimum 
subsistence  budget,  did  not  necessarily  represent  the  budcet  used  in  the 
local  relief  offices  in  granting  relief,  although  it  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  some  communities  and  iu  measuring  eligibility  for  assistance 
quite  generall.v. 

^  The  study  covered  2.207  cases  receiving  relief  in  November  1935 
which  were  closed  in  December  1935  because  of  transfer.  Income  during 
"normar'  economy  was  calculated  for  the  most  stable  period  for  each 
family,  when  the  workers  were  engaged  at  the  usual  occupations.  A 
proposed  family  budget  for  New  Jersey  was  used  as  the  working  basis 
for  estimating  minimum  subsistence  costs  was  adjusted  for  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living.     {Ibid.,  pp.  2-^3,  5,  7,  and  17.) 

»/6id.,  p.  18. 
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The  only  detailed  analysis  of  the  actual  expenditures 
of  work-relief  families  was  made  in  the  Massachusetts 
study  previously  cited.  Average  income  was  compared 
with  the  average  expenditures,  and  it  was  found  that 
expenditures  were  consistently  higher  than  weekly  in- 
come by,  on  the  average,  $4.08." 

Both  of  these  studies  found  that  the  level  of  living 
on  work  relief  presented,  for  most  families,  a  con- 
siderable decline  from  previous  standards.  In  Massa- 
chusetts "such  an  income  meant  a  distinct  lowering  of 
the  former  level  of  living  and  an  inability  to  sustain 
more  than  an  emergency  standard     *     *     *" '" 

The  extent  of  this  decline,  in  terms  of  income,  was 
measured  by  the  New  Jersey  study  in  April  1936, 
which  found  that  the  median  income  of  the  group 
declined  from  $112.03  per  month  during  the  period  of 
•'normal"  employment  to  $63.74  under  WPA."  Al- 
though most  of  the  families  were  better  oif  with 
WPA  employment  than  they  had  previously  been 
when  receiving  general  relief,  it  was  found  that,  for 
the  large  families,  the  transfer  from  general  relief  to 
WPA  was  accompanied  by  another  drop  in  the  level 
of  living.'* 

Nutrition. — Information  on  the  nutrition  of  WPA 
families  indicates  that  a  signiftcamt  proportion  of  these 
families  are  not  able  to  purchase  adequate  diets.  The 
Massachusetts  survey  of  work-relief  applicants  con- 
cluded that: 

it  is  the  opinion  of  trained  social  workers  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts WPA  staff  that  the  allowance  of  $2  a  week  per  per- 
son was  not  enough  for  an  adequate  diet,  and  *  *  *  uiany 
families  did  not  average  that  expenditure  iu  the  cross  section 
week.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  work  relief  families  in  our 
main  sample  were  distinctly  undernouiished  and  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  those  in  the  underemployed  groups." 

In  New  York  City,  which  is  in  the  highest  wage  re- 
gion, the  study  of  an  advisory  council  states  that 

WPA  wages  in  New  York  City  have  permitted  a  somewhat 
better  diet  than  direct  relief,  but  not  much  better.  With  the 
security  wage  of  an  unskilled  laborer  fixed  at  $60.50  a  month, 
semi.skilled  worker  at  $72.00  a  month,  and  skilled  worker  at 


^''  Oilhoy,  Of),  cit,,  p.  250,  table  6. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  215. 

"New  Jersey  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6  and  16. 

•'The  New  Jersey  families,  while  receiving  general  relief,  met  on  the 
average  only  48.1  percent  of  budgeted  needs  as  measured  by  the  standard 
adopted  in  the  investigation.  However,  252  families,  or  about  12  i)er- 
eent  of  the  tot.il,  received  less  income  under  WPA  than  they  had  pre- 
viously received  under  direct  relief.      {Ibid.,  pp.  13  and  23.) 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  a  Philadelphia  study,  which  found 
that  of  1,630  families  transferred  from  direct  relief  to  WPA,  one-fifth 
(320  cases)  received  a  "net"  WPA  wage  which  was  less  than  the  pre- 
vious direct-relief  grant.  The  great  majority  of  these  cases  were  fam- 
ilies of  five  or  more  persons.  "Net"  income  refers  to  WPA  wages  minus 
expenses  on  the  job,  such  as  carfare.  (Schwartz,  Saya  S.,  Economic 
Hiatus  of  Relief  Families  under  the  WPA  Security  Wa^t.  Philadelphia 
County  Relief  Board,  November,  1935,  pp.  1-3.) 

"  Gilboy,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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$93.50  a  month,  adequate  purchases  of  food,  clothing,  and 
housing  are  impossible.  One  answer  to  the  charges  of  in- 
efficiency among  WPA  workers  in  the  lower  wage  brackets 
who  are  heads  of  families  is  simply  that  they  cannot  get  an 
adequate  diet  or  place  in  which  to  live  on  their  security  wages. 
It  is  a  point  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly." 

The  studies  made  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration in  connection  with  the  food-stamp  pUm  fur- 
nish strong  evidence  that  most  WPA  families  cannot 
afford  adequate  diets.  In  Dayton,  Ohio  during  Au- 
gust and  September  1939  the  food  consumption  of  a 
sample  of  WPA  families  participating  in  the  food- 
stamp  plan  was  compared  with  the  nonparticipating 
WPA  families.  It  was  found  that  the  former  aver- 
aged $2.04  worth  of  food  per  person  per  week  in  cash 
and  stamps  and  the  latter  $1.78.  According  to  certain 
specifications,  the  average  diets  of  both  groups  were 
"fairly  satisfactory,"  although  the  larger  families  and 
those  with  lower  incomes  were  inadequate  in  certain 
respects.  The  report  points  out,  however,  that  previ- 
ous studies  have  shown  that  a  "large  proportion  of 
families  spending  similar  amounts  for  food  may 
have  diets  that  fail  to  provide  minimal  quantities 
even  when  average  figures  would  suggest  food 
enough  *  *  *  to  afford  a  generous  margin  of 
safety     *     *     *."=^i 

During  1940  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
made  a  number  of  studies  of  per  capita  food  expendi- 
tures in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  studies 
show  that  except  for  2-person  families,  the  weekly  food 
expenditures  of  WPA  families,  not  including  surplus 
comnaodities,  average  considerably  less  than  $2  per 
person,  in  some  areas  even  falling  below  $1.  Only  a 
small  minority  spent  as  much  as  $1.75  a  week,  a  sum 
which  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient  for  adequate 
nutrition.^^ 

Health. — Information  regarding  health  conditions 
indicates  that  WPA  families  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  the  regularlj'  employed.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  of  1935-36  in  its  preliminary 
tabulations  compared  disability  rates  as  between  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  persons,  white  and  colored. 
The  unemployed  group  was  further  subdivided  into 
those  on  work  relief  and  those  unemployed  and  seeking 
work.    Although  those  on  work  relief  were  found  to 


•o  New  York  City,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Advisory  Council 
and  Research  Staff,  op.  cit.,  p.  146.  In  New  York,  WPA  wages  were  sup- 
plemented Ipy  direct  relief  for  some  6,000  families.     (Ibid.,  p.  151.) 

"  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69  and  76-77. 

*iFrom  data  collected  by  the  Distribution  and  Marketing  Division  of 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  In  1935-36  it  wns  found  ,that  of 
a  sample  group  of  farm,  village,  and  city  families  spending  $1.75  per 
person  per  week  for  food,  none  obtained  a  good  diet,  only  27  percent 
had  a  fair  diet,  and  7.3  percent  had  a  poor  diet.  See  also  Stiobeling, 
Hazel  K.,  Are  We  Well  Fed*  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  No.  430,  Washington,  1941,  p.  14. 


be  in  better  health  than  the  other  unemployed  (exclud- 
ing unemployables),  they  suffered  more  illness  than 
those  employed  in  private  industry.-^ 
In  New  Jersey  it  was  found  that 

few  WPA  workers  have  any  margin  over  a  subsistence  budget  to 
pay  medical  bills  *  *  *.  Because  of  reduced  funds  available 
for  relief,  it  has  been  impossible  to  attempt  at  this  time  to 
finance  this  type  of  health  service  from  Emergency  Relief  funds. 
It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  a  decrease  in 
security  under  WPA  insofar  as  health  services  are  concerned." 

Summary 

The  available  evidence,  although  limited,  indicates 
that  many  families  dependent  upon  WPA  payments 
are  unable  to  purchase  the  essentials  of  living  in- 
cluded in  the  "emergency"  budget.  For  most  families, 
income  on  the  program  represents  a  substantial  decline 
from  the  previous  periods  of  self-support,  and  large 
families  may  suffer  a  decline  in  income  when  trans- 
ferred from  general  relief  to  the  WPA.  Simultaneous 
private  employment,  which  previously  provided  an 
additional  means  of  support  for  a  small  proportion 
of  WPA  workers,  largely  in  the  skilled  categories, 
has  been  substantially  curtailed  since  the  establisliment 
of  the  standard  work  month  of  130  hours.  Other 
sources  of  income  are  of  relatively  minor  significance. 
Inadequacy  of  income  is  particularly  marked  for  work- 
ers assigned  to  the  unskilled  wage  class,  who  are  a 
majority  of  the  project  workers,  and  for  large  families. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Massachusetts  survey 
of  emergency  relief  workers  would  appear  to  be  valid 
for  a  large  proportion  of  WPA  workers : 

*  *  *  our  data,  rough  and  approximate  as  they  are,  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  our  underemployed  and  unemployed  fam- 
ilies certainly  belong  to  the  ill-nourished,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed 
third  of  the  nation  *  *  *.  Even  the  standard  budgets  set 
up  by  the  ERA  [Emergency  Relief  Administration]  were  inade- 
quate for  a  minimum  standard  of  living,  and  family  income 
rarely  came  up  to  this  standard.^" 

Social  Insurances 

The  social  insurances  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
income  provided  or  sponsored  by  Government  and  pay- 
able as  a  right  to  persons  who  usually  depend  for  their 
livelihood  on  wages  or  salaries  should  bear  a  specific 
relationship  to  the  income  which  the  beneficiary  nor- 


*=  In  eight  large  cities,  the  rate  per  1,000  persons  suffering  from  a 
disabling  illness  on  the  day  of  the  visit  was  20.8  for  employed,  31.9  for 
those  on  work  relief,  and  45.5  for  the  other  employable  unemployed, 
with  respect  to  disabling  Illness  except  minor  respiratory  diseases,  the 
case  rates  In  these  eight  cities  of  those  disabled  for  7  days  or  longer 
were  10.3  per  1,000  for  the  employed,  14.7  for  those  on  work  relief,  and 
29.9  for  the  employable  unemployed.  (Unemplovment  and  Relief,  pp. 
1481-82.) 

**  New  Jersey  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  op.  cit.,  p   18. 

"Gllboy,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 
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mally  secures.^"  The  determination  of  social-insurance 
benefits  as  a  percentage  of  previous  normal  earnings 
appears  on  the  one  hand  to  be  a  method  of  preventing 
socially  provided  income  from  becoming  dangerously 
attractive,  by  ensuring  a  significant  difference  between 
benefits  and  wages  in  private  employment.  On  the  other 
hand  payments  gi-aduated  according  to  previous  earn- 
ings enable  a  governmentally  fostered  plan  to  provide 
income  that  is  significant  to  beneficiaries  in  the  higher- 
income  brackets  without  paying  those  in  the  lower- 
income  groups  more  than  they  would  secure  from  pri- 
vate employment.  The  existence  of  significant  dif- 
ferences in  regional  costs  of  living  and  in  occupational 
wage  rates  in  this  country  adds  weight  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proportionality  principle  and  helps  to 
account  for  its  adoption,  even  though  in  modified  form, 
in  unemployment  and  old-age  insurance. 

A  second  feature  of  social-insurance  programs  is 
relevant  to  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  benefits. 
Generally  speaking,  the  condition  for  participation 
in  the  social-insurance  programs  is  past  or  present 
attachment  to  the  labor  market,  and  the  technical  eligi- 
bility conditions  amount  to  a  formal  test  of  this  at- 
tachment. The  method  chosen  has  been  to  determine 
eligibility  by  the  amount  of  earnings  in  covered  em- 
ployment, or  by  length  of  time  woi'ked  in  such  em- 
ployment and  by  its  continuity. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  principle  of  selection 
for  a  discussion  of  benefit  adequacy  is  that  it  tends 
to  segregate  a  group  who  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  possess  some  resources,  and  for  whom  therefore  a 
payment  equal  roughly  to  50  percent  of  previous  earn- 
ings may  be  a  significant  form  of  aid.  The  application 
of  general  formulas  of  this  type  to  a  body  of  workers 
characterized  by  great  diversity  of  levels  of  earnings 
and  degrees  of  regidarity  of  employment  cannot  but 
produce  certain  anomalous  cases.  It  would  therefore 
be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  a  benefit  determined  on 
these  general  principles  could  provide  for  a  selected 
group  in  such  a  way  that  no  individual  would  have 
to  apply  for  supplementary  public  aid.  No  such  as- 
sumption will  be  made  in  the  following  discussion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  assumed  that,  so  long  as 
the  benefits  payable  appear  to  make  such  recourse  to 
other  forms  of  aid  unnecessary  for  the  mass  of  those 
who  are  found  eligible,  the  benefits  must  be  regarded 
as  adequate. 


•*  As  used  in  this  dlscassion  "social  insurance"  comprises  the  State 
systems  of  unemployment  compensation  and  worlimen's  compensation,  the 
National  nnemployment  Insurance  plan  for  railroad  worlters,  old-age  and 
surrivors  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  old-age,  disability, 
and  survivors  insurance  under  railroad  retirement  legislation. 
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Certain  differences  between  the  old-age  and  the  un- 
employment insurance  systems  necessitate  a  separate 
treatment  of  each  type  of  program.  There  are  pro- 
nounced differences  in  the  eligibility  conditions  and 
benefit  formulas.  Furthermore,  the  differences  between 
responsibilities  carried  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  two 
types  of  systems  are  of  significance  in  a  discussion  of 
adequacy.  The  needs  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
beneficiary  still  actively  attached  to  the  labor  market  are 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  retired  worker 
whose  benefit  eligibility  implies  that  he  has  withdrawn 
from  the  labor  market.  The  former  is  generally  younger 
and  hsis  responsibilities  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren and  other  essentials  of  living  for  a  family  which 
usually  contains  members  who  have  to  be  prepared  for 
gainful  employment.  The  retiring  worker  normally 
has  no  such  responsibilities,  but  he  may  have  some 
needs  more  apparent  in  old  age,  such  as  special  medical 
care  for  chronic  diseases  or  other  bodily  infirmities. 

The  differing  nature  of  the  contingency  to  be  met 
is  reflected  in  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the 
benefits  provided.  Unemployment  insurance  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  risk  of  short-term  unemployment, 
to  tide  individuals  over  the  intervals  between  jobs. 
By  definition,  regular  members  of  the  labor  market 
are  expected  to  secure  early  reemployment  and  not 
to  rely  indefinitely  on  benefits.  On  the  other  hand, 
old-age  insurance  beneficiaries  do  not  expect  to  return 
to  work.  Therefore,  the  duration  of  benefits  is  in- 
definite, until  death,  or,  in  the  case  of  benefits  for 
young  orphans,  until  an  age  at  which  they  are  expected 
actively  to  enter  the  labor  market.  These  assumptions 
too  have  a  bearing  on  the  discussion  of  adequacy,  for 
they  might  justify  lower  benefits  for  the  recipient  of 
unemployment  compensation  than  for  the  old-age 
beneficiary. 

Old-age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  benefits  under  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  is  made  difficult  by  the  short 
period  during  which  the  system  has  been  in  full  oper- 
ation and  by  the  very  considerable  improvement  of 
employment  opportunities  since  benefits  began. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  base  an  analysis  partly  on 
the  relationship  between  benefits  and  wages  as  speci- 
fied in  the  law.  The  small  volume  of  data  on  benefit 
operations  can  then  be  examined  in  the  light  of  its 
implications  for  the  future. 

Relationship  iettveen  benefits  and  wages. — Old-age 
and  survivors'  benefits  have  from  the  first  been  char- 
acterized by  a  looser  and  more  indirect  relationship 
to  wages  than  have  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments, mainly  because  the  old-age  insurance  benefit 
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formula  reflects  a  twofold  purpose.  It  attempts  for- 
mally to  relate  the  individual  benefits  to  the  worker's 
previous  wages  from  what  the  law  defines  as  ''covered 
employment"  and  at  the  same  time  endeavors  to  mod- 
ify this  relationship  in  favor  of  those  workers  who, 
by  a  strict  proportionality  between  wages  and  bene- 
fits, would  be  afforded  little  protection.  These  pur- 
poses are  effected  by  setting  a  flat  monthly  minimum 
benefit,  by  weighting  the  benefit  formula  in  favor  of 
the  lower-paid  workers,  and  by  providing  depend- 
ents' benefits."  In  addition,  the  strict  relationship  be- 
tween benefits  and  wages  is  modified  by  factors  in  the 
benefit  formula  which  in  effect  exclude  some  of  the 
higher-paid  worker's  wages  in  the  determination  of 
the  benefit  amount,  for  no  credit  is  given  for  earnings 
in  noncovered  employment  or  earnings  from  covered 
employment  exceeding  $3,000  per  year.-' 

Whether  or  not  the  provision  of  a  monthly  mini- 
mum of  $10  for  the  primary  benefit  should  be  inter- 
preted as  an  acknowledgement  or  assumption  that  a 
single  aged  worker  cannot  live  on  less  than  this 
amount,  the  statutory  minimum  benefit  certainly  rep- 
resents an  important  deviation  from  strict  proportion- 
ality.^' In  the  case  of  dependents'  and  survivors' 
benefits,  the  minimum  benefit  may  be  as  high  as  $20 
per  month,  e.  g.,  primary  jjIus  wife's  plus  child's 
benefit.'" 

The  realization  that  the  payment  of  a  straight  uni- 
form percentage  of  wages  would  discriminate  against 
the  low-paid  wage  earner  and  against  workers  who 
are  only  intermittent!}'  employed  in  covered  employ- 
ment is  responsible  for  another  deviation  from  the 
strict  proportionality  principle.  The  benefit  formula 
allows  four  times  as  much  credit  for  every  dollar  of 
the  first  $50  of  the  average  wage  as  of  the  following 
$200." 


"  Furtliermore,  the  increase  of  the  benefit  amount  by  1  percent  for 
each  year  of  coverage  also  modifies  the  direct  proportionality  between 
wages  and  benefits.  However,  tor  a  number  of  years  to  come  this  factor 
will  be  of  little  pi-aetieal  consequence. 

"  These  departures  from  a  strict  proportionality  to  the  previous  wages 
are  also  reflected  in  the  survivors'  benefits,  which  are  calculated  as  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  primary  benefit. 

"  In  the  1935  Social  Security  Act,  the  operation  of  the  benefit  formula 
combined  with  the  earnings  eligibility  requirement  resulted  in  the  auto- 
matic establishment  of  a  $10  minimum  which  was  apparently  taken  over 
in  the  1939  amendments  as  a  matter  of  course.  Small  checks  cause 
misunderstanding  and  adverse  public  opinion. 

"'  For  the  various  combinations  of  benefits  the  monthly  minlmums  are 
as  follows;  $15  for  primary  annuitant  and  1  dependent  (wife  or  child)  ; 
$20  for  primary  annuitant  with  2  or  more  dependents ;  $10  for  widow 
without  dependent  child  ;  $12.50  for  widow  with  1  dependent  child  ; 
$17.50  for  widow  with  2  dependent  children  ;  $20  for  widow  with  3  or 
more  dependent  children;  $10  for  1  or  2  dependent  children,  $15  for 
8,  and  $20  for  4  or  more  dependent  children  :  $10  tor  1  or  both  dependent 
parents. 

•^  The  technical  relationship  between  previous  wages  and  benefits  is 
fixed  by  the  benefit  formula,  which  allows  -10  percent  of  the  first  $50  of 
the  worker's  average  monthly  wage,  and  10  percent  for  the  next  $200, 
while  earnings  exceeding  $3,000  per  year  are  disregarded.     This  benefit 


Dependents'  benefits  are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant deviation  from  the  proportionality  approach. 
These  reflect  an  effort  to  emphasize  family  protection 
in  contrast  to  protection  of  the  individual  wage 
earner  which  characterized  the  original  old-age  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  still 
characterizes  the  State  unemployment  and  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  systems  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  The  retirement  benefit  under  the 
amended  Social  Security  Act  is  increased  by  50  per- 
cent for  the  aged  wife  of  a  beneficiary  and  by  the  same 
amount  for  a  child  under  18  years.'-  The  "adequacy" 
of  retirement  benefits  is  thus  enhanced  considerably, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  worker  with  average 
wages  of  less  than  $50  per  month,  who  may  draw  from 
60  to  over  100  percent  of  his  average  wage,  in  case  he 
has  a  wife  or  a  child  under  18,  and  even  higher 
amounts  if  he  has  a  wife  and  one  or  more  such 
children." 

The  direct  relationship  between  benefits  and  previous 
normal  earnings  is  also  lessened  by  the  method  of 
computing  the  "average  monthly  wage"  on  which  bene- 
fits are  based.  Inasmuch  as  this  wage  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  wages  from  covered  em- 
ployment by  the  number  of  months  elapsed  since  the 
end  of  1936,'*  periods  of  unemployment,  sickness,  or 
noncovered  employment ''  will  lower  both  the  average 


amount  is  increased  by  1  percent  for  every  year  in  which  the  worker 
earns  at  least  $200  from  covered  employment. 

'"  However,  the  total  amount  of  benefits  with  respect  to  1  worker's 
wages  cannot  be  more  than  the  least  of  twice  the  primary  benefit  or  80 
percent  of  the  average  wage  or  $83  per  month.  But  here  again  the  low- 
paid  worker  is  treated  more  favorably.  Inasmuch  as  the  maximum  provi- 
sion does  not  apply  in  those  cases  where  the  total  benefits  payable  are 
less  than  $20  per  month  or  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  benefit 
total  to  less  than  $20. 

"=  Of  till'  .-il.SSn  jiriuiar.v  (retirement  I  benefits  awarded  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1910,  12,247  (about  22  percent)  were  cases  in  which  the 
primary  benefit  was  payable  in  conjunction  with  a  wife's  benefit,  and 
3,007  (about  5  percent)  were  cases  where  the  primary  benefit  was  aug- 
mented by  a  child's  benefit.  Moreover,  of  the  39,616  primary  benefit 
awards  which  carried  no  dependents'  benefits,  26,729  (about  two-thirds) 
were  cases  in  which  the  primary  beneficiary  was  classified  as  having  a 
potential  wife  beneficiary ;  i.  e.,  the  primary  beneficiary  had  a  wife  who 
would  eventually  become  entitled  to  a  wife's  benefit,  for  example,  aa 
soon  as  she  reached  the  age  of  65  or  retired  from  covered  employment. 
Similarly,  in  the  3,007  cases  in  which  the  primary  benefit  was  supple- 
mented bj'  1  or  more  children's  but  no  wife's  benefit,  there  were  not  less 
than  2.734  (over  90  percent)  potential  wife  beneficiaries.  While  the 
exact  extent  to  which  these  potential  wife  beneficiaries  will  ultimately 
become  entitled  to  wife's  benefits  cannot  be  predicted,  their  relatively 
larL'e  numbers  indicate  tliat  a  not  inconsiderable  numl>er  of  primary 
beneficiaries  can  expect  an  increase  in  their  monthly  benefit  amount 
when  their  wives  become  entitled  to  these  dependents'  benefits.  (Com- 
piled from  information  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.) 

"  I.  e.,  by  the  number  of  months  in  which  a  worker  could  have  earned 
wages  from  covered  employment.  New  entrants  Into  the  labor  market 
are  protected  by  the  clause  pro\iding  that  the  number  of  months  elapsed 
since  they  reached  the  age  of  21  arc  .to  be  used  as  divisor. 

»  The  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  earned  in  noncovered  em- 
ployment is  not  as  high  as  might  be  expected.  The  difference  between 
total  Income  payments  in  the  United  States  from  salaries  and  wages 
(exclusive  of  Government  salaries  and  relief  payments)  and  the  total 
wages  credited  under  old-age  insurance  was  about  8.6,  7.4,  and  6.3  billion 
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monthly  wage  and  the  benefit  amount.  This  implied 
penalty  is  not  directly  related  to  wages  nor  to  the  pre- 
sumptive need  of  the  individual,  which  would  seem  to 
be  greater  the  less  regular  employment  the  worker 
has  had. 

Inasmuch  as  the  individual  benefit  amoimt  is  for- 
mally related  to  the  worker's  previous  earnings  from 
covered  employment,  a  given  monthly  average  wage 
results  in  an  automatically  calculable  benefit.  The 
higher  the  worker's  wages,  and  the  longer  and  more 
regular  his  covered  employment,  the  higher  the  abso- 
lute benefit  amount  will  be.  However,  as  a  result  of 
the  above-mentioned  deviations  from  uniform  and 
strict  proportionality,  the  percentage  which  benefits 
represent  of  the  worker's  previous  average  wages  differ 
considerably  as  shown  in  Table  29. 

Table  29. — Monthly  retirement  benefits  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  for  assumed  average  wages  and  years  of 
coverage,  as  percentage  of  average  monthlij  wage 


PRIMARY 

BENEFIT 

Average  monthly 

Monthly  benefit  expressed  as  percent  of  average  monthly  wage, 
after  coverage  of— 

wage 

3  years 

6  years 

10  years 

20  years 

30  years 

40  years 

$10 --.- 

$20 

$30 

100. 0 

so.o 

41.2 
41.2 
41.2 
25.8 
20.6 
16.5 

100.0 
60.0 
42.0 
42.0 
42.0 
26.2 
21.0 
16.8 

100.0 
50.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
27.5 
22.0 
17.6 

100.0 
50.0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.0 
30.0 
24.0 
19.2 

100.0 
62.0 
52.0 
.52.0 
62.0 
32.5 
26. 0 
20.8 

100.0 
66.0 
56.0 

$-10 

66.0 

$50 

66.0 

$100   

35.0 

$150                         .  . 

28.0 

$250     

22.4 

PEIMABY  PLUS  WIFE'S  BENEFIT 


$10 

150.0 
76.0 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
38.6 
30.9 
24.7 

150.0 
75.0 
63.0 
63.0 
63.0 
39.4 
31.5 
25.2 

150.0 
76.0 
66.0 
66.0 
66.0 
41.2 
33.0 
26.4 

150.0 
75.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
45.0 
36.0 
28.8 

150.0 
78.0 
78.0 
78.0 
78.0 
48.8 
39.0 
31.2 

150.0 

$20 

$30 

84.0 
80.0 

$40  .                   .       - 

80.0 

$50 

80.0 

$100  . 

52.5 

$150 

42.0 

$250  ... 

33.6 

Source:  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  tte  Social  Security  .\ct  Amend- 
ments of  1939,  approved  .\ug.  10,  1939,  relating  to  computation  of  benefit  amounts 
(sees.  209e  and  202b(2)). 

The  net  result  of  the  modifications  of  the  strict  pro- 
portional relationship  between  wages  and  benefits  is 
that  benefits  to  those  in  the  lower  wage  groups  ap- 
proach or  even  exceed  average  wages  from  covered 
employment,  especially  in  the  case  of  primary  bene- 
ficiaries with  dependents.     Primary  beneficiaries  with 


dollars  in  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  respectively,  or  22.6  percent,  21. S  per- 
cent, and  17.5  percent,  respectively,  of  all  wages  and  salaries  earned  in 
these  years.  In  addition  to  wages  earned  in  agricultural  labor,  domestic 
service,  and  nonprofit  organizations,  hy  persons  not  holding  social- 
security  account  numbers,  these  amounts  include  salaries  earned  in 
covered  industries  from  one  employer  in  excess  of  .$3,000  per  year. 
(Data  on  taxable  wages  based  on  the  regular  annual  wage  and  employ- 
ment tabulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
adjusted  for  items  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  tabulation ; 
Income  payments  from  Martin,  John  L.,  "Income  Payments  to  Indi- 
viduals, by  States,  1929-39,"  Surrey  of  Ciirrrnt  Business,  XX  (October 
1940),  18.) 
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average  wages  u))  to  $'20  jier  month  ilraw  between  50 
and  100  percent  of  their  former  wages,  between  75 
and  150  percent  if  they  have  aged  wives,  and  up  to 
200  percent  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  they  also 
have  children  under  18.  In  no  case  will  the  benefit  be 
less  than  50  percent  of  wages.  Under  the  formula,  all 
beneficiaries  with  wages  between  $25  and  $50  per  month 
draw  benefits  equal  to  a  flat  40  percent  of  their  wages, 
plus  whatever  increment  they  are  entitled  to  for  years 
of  coverage.  Workers  with  wages  of  $50  and  more  re- 
ceive lews  and  less  in  proportion  to  their  wages. 

Similar  deviations  from  the  strict  proiiortioiiality 
principle  as  the  result  of  tlie  benefit  formula  are  ap- 
parent in  survivors'  benefits,  as  shown  in  Table  30. 

Table  30. — Monthly  survivors'  henefits  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  for  assumed  average  wages  and  years  of 
coverage,  as  percentage  of  average  monthly  wage 

ORPHAN'S  OR  DEPENDENT  PARENT'S  BENEFIT 


.\veraee  monthly 

Monthly  benefit  as  percent  of  average  monthly  wage, 
after  coverage  of— 

3  years 

5  years 

10  years 

20  years 

30  years 

40  years 

$10 

$20 

100.0 
50.0 
33.3 
25.0 
20.6 
12.9 
10.3 
8.2 

100.0 
50.0 
33.3 
25.0 
21.0 
13.1 
10.6 
8.4 

100.0 
60.0 
33.3 
25.0 
22.0 
13.8 
11.0 
8.8 

100.0 
50.0 
33.3 
25.0 
24.0 
15.0 
12.0 
9.6 

100.0 
50.0 
33.3 
26.0 
26.0 
16.2 
13.0 
10.4 

100.0 
50.0 

$30 

$40 

$50 ...- 

$100.. 

$150 

$250 

33.3 
28.0 
28.0 
17.5 
14.0 
11.2 

WIDOW  WITHOUT  CHILDREN 


$10 

100.0 
50.0 
33.3 
30.9 
30.9 
19.3 
15.5 
12.4 

100.0 
50.0 
33.3 
31.5 
31.5 
19.7 
15.8 
12.6 

100.0 
60.0 
33.3 
33.0 
33.0 
20.6 
16.5 
13.2 

100.0 
50.0 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 
22.5 
18.0 
14.4 

100.0 
50.0 
39.0 
.39.0 
39.0 
24.4 
19.5 
15.6 

100.0 

$20 

60.0 

$30 

42.0 

$40. 

$50 

42.0 
42.0 

$100... 

$150 

26.2 
21.0 

$250 

16.8 

WIDOW  AND  ONE  CHILD 


$10  . 
$20.. 
$30.. 
$40.. 
$50 . . 
$100. 
$150. 
$250. 


125.0 

126.0 

126.0 

125.0 

125.0 

62.5 

62.6 

62.6 

62.5 

66.0 

61.5 

62.6 

55.0 

60.0 

65.0 

61.6 

52.5 

66.0 

60.0 

66.0 

51.5 

62.6 

55.0 

60.0 

66.0 

32.2 

32.8 

34.4 

37.5 

40.6 

25.1 

26.3 

27.5 

30.0 

32.5 

20.6 

21.0 

22.0 

24.0 

26.0 

126.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
43.8 
36.0 
28.0 


Source:  Calcul.ited  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1939  relating  to  computation  of  benefit  amounts  (sees.  209e,  202c  (2)  202d 
(2),202e  (2),202f  (2).). 

Adequacy  of  henefits  in  i5.^.— Actual  experience 
with  benefit  awards  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940 
shows  that  the  average  primary  benefit  was  about  $22. 
wife's  and  child's  benefit  about  $12,  widow's  benefit 
about  $20,  and  parents'  benefits  about  $13.^«     On  a 


'"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  average  benefits  have  not  chan'-'cd  to 
any  considerable  degree  in  the  first  year  and  8  months  of  benefit  pay- 
ments. As  of  August  31,  1941,  the  average  primary  benefit  was  $22.68, 
wife's  and  child's  boneflta  averaged  .fl2.10  and  $12.17.  rp.<jpertively. 
widow's  benefits  and  widow's  current  benefits  averaged  $20.28  and  19.50, 
and  average  parents'  benefits  were  $12.96  per  month.  Cf.  Social 
Security  BuUetin.  IV  (October  1941),  p.  69,  table  2. 
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family  basis,  i.  e.,  on  the  basis  of  various  possible  com- 
binations of  benefits  paid  to  members  of  one  family, 
the  figures  are  slightly  different,  as  shown  in  Table  31. 

Table  31. — Average  monthly  benefits  under  old-age  and  sur- 
iHvors  insurance  by  family  units  and  individual  awards, 
January-June  19i0 


Family  unit 

Individual  awards 

Type  of  benefit 

Amount 

Percent 

of  all 

benefit 

awards 

Type  of  benefit 

Amount 

Percent 

of  all 

benefit 

awards 

Primary  only ., 

$21.91 
36.22 
37.03 

50.95 
20.70 
42.45 
27.71 
14.08 

63.5 
16.6 
4.1 

0 

1.4 

12.1 

2.0 

.3 

Primary 

$22. 36 
12.07 
12  29 
20.71 
20.03 
13.00 

57.3 

Wife. 

11.8 

Primary  plus  child. 

ChUd..    .. 

21.5 

Primary,  wife,  and 
chUd-... 

Widow 

Widow  current 

Parent 

1.0 
8.2 

Widow  only„ 

.2 

Widow  plus  child.. 

Children  only 

Parent 

Source:  Individual  awards  from  Social  Sfcuri/DBM/;c(i7i,  III  (Aufnist  1940),  62,  table 
4.  Awards  on  family-unit  basis  computed  from  data  made  aviiilable  by  the  Analysis 
Division,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board. 

In  contrast  to  many  other  public-aid  programs,  State 
variations  in  average  benefits  are  relatively  small.^' 
Table  32  shows  the  States  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
average  payments,  their  absolute  amounts,  and  their 
relation  to  the  national  average. 

Table  32. — State  variations  of  average  benefits  alloiced  under 
old-age    and  survivors  insurance,   January-June   19i0 


Highest  State  average 

Lowest  State  average 

Type  of  benefit 

State 

Amountpermonth 

Percent  of  United 
States  average 

State 

jia 

"S 
o 

S 
fe 
a 
a 

3 

o 
S 

$18. 13 
27.78 
29.47 
13.40 
30.40 
13.88 
10.42 

'3  2 

■=  m 

gi 

Primary  only 

Primary  and  wife.. 
Primary  and  child- 
Widow  only 

Widow  and  child.. 
Children  only 

New  Jersey... 
New  Jersey... 
Connecticut... 

Vermont 

Nevada 

Nebraslja 

lUinois 

$23.56 
38.61 
41.44 
25.40 
50.86 
41.10 
16.50 

107.5 
106.6 
111.9 
122.7 
119.8 
148.3 
117.2 

North  Carolina. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Mississippi 

Texas 

82.7 
76.7 
79.6 
64.7 
71.6 
50.1 
74  1 

Source:  Adapted  and  computed  from  data  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board.  States  with  very  few  claims  allowed 
are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  table.  No  data  are  given  on  the  variations  of  a 
combination  of  primary,  wife,  and  child,  since  there  were  not  more  than  3  such 
awards  in  any  State. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  bene- 
fits now  payable  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  those 
who  receive  them,  for  there  is  no  information  concern- 
ing the  other  resources  possessed  by  the  beneficiaries. 
If  the  volume  of  supplementation  of  insurance  benefits 
by  other  forms  of  aid  were  large,  it  might  i-easonably 
be  concluded  that  insurance  payments  were  not  ade- 
quate for  a  considerable  proportion  of  qualified  work- 
ers.   Certainly   there   is   at   the   present   time   little 


evidence  of  supplementation  of  old-age  and  survivors' 
benefits  by  grants  under  means-tost  programs,  such  as 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  gen- 
eral relief.^*  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
the  small  extent  of  supplementation  is  not  necessarily 
a  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  the  insurance  benefits.  It 
may  merely  imply  that  the  other  programs  from  which 
supplementary  payments  might  come  are  providing  a 
level  of  living  considerably  lower  than  that  provided 
by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  This  is  likely  to 
be  true  of  general  relief  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
As  repeatedly  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  general- 
relief  standards  are  on  the  whole  relatively  low. 
Where  funds  are  inadequate  to  provide  any  public  aid 
at  all  to  many  needy  applicants,  it  is  self-evident  that 
no  supplementary  aid  will  be  given  to  those  who  are 
receiving  insurance  benefits.  Some  agencies  have 
formally  adopted  the  policy  of  not  supplementing 
such  cases.  Moreover,  the  insurance  benefits  now  pay- 
able in  most  parts  of  the  country  compare  favorably 
with  the  payments  made  under  the  laws  relating  to 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children.'" 

The  extent  to  which  aged  workers  prefer  to  continue 
at  work  or  even  to  return  to  private  employment  after 
having  acquired  benefit  status  does  not  in  itself  demon- 
strate the  inadequacy  of  the  benefits  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  recipient.  For  so  long  as  there  is 
any  margin  between  benefit  and  income  to  be  obtained 
through  working,  aged  persons  may  prefer  the  latter 
alternative  if  the  opportunity  is  available.  A  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  workers  who  in  the  latter 


"  This  situation  would  be  especially  pronounced  in  the  early  years  of 
the  insurance  plan  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  benefits  payable 
would  be  at  the  minimum  rate  which  is  uniform  all  over  the  country. 


" Of  the  persons  accepted  for  oldage  assistance  In  47  States  between 
January  and  June  1940,  278  were  receiving  some  income  from  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  ail  persona 
awarded  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  during  that  period. 
Of  the  families  accepted  for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  40  States  during 
the  same  period  only  89  were  receiving  oldage  and  survivors  insurance 
payments.  Evidence  regarding  supplementation  by  general-relief  grants, 
while  technically  not  very  satisfactory,  shows  that  there  is  even  less 
supplementation  of  insurance  benefits.  Only  42  cases  in  6  large  cities 
(Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Rochester) 
were  receiving  general  relief  and  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits 
simultaneously.  (Data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
of  the   Social  Security  Board.) 

"  As  of  June  1940,  average  old-age  assistance  grants  per  recipient  were 
higher  than  average  primary  benefits  (without  dependents'  supplements) 
only  in  Alaska  and  16  States:  Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 
In  13  of  these  States  and  in  Alaska  the  average  old-age  assistance  grant 
was  higher  than  the  United  States  average  for  primary  benefits. 

At  the  same  time,  average  grants  to  families  under  aid-to-dependent- 
children  programs  (both  those  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
those  not  approved)  were  higher  than  average  survivors'  benefits  to 
widows  with  one  or  more  children  in  only  eight  States :  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  and  California.  (Average  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits computed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Analysis  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In.'iurance,  Social  Security  Board,  which 
was  published  in  part  in  "Family  Classification  of  Workers  and  Bene- 
ficiaries Represented  in  Claims  -Allowed.  January-June  1940,"  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  IV  (January  1940),  68-73;  old-age  assistance  and 
ald-to-dependent-chlldren  grants  computed  from  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
III  (September  1040),  68  and  60.) 
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part  of  1940  remained  in  covered  employment  after 
they  had  applied  for  benefits  and  received  a  "condi- 
tional" award,  or  who  returned  to  gainful  employment 
after  having  drawn  benefits  for  a  period  of  time,  may 
be  thus  accounted  for.'*" 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  sys- 
tem serve  to  eliminate  from  receipt  of  benefits  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  persons  with  low  or  irregular 
earnings.'"  The  probability  that  those  who  qualify 
have  some  private  resources  available  to  supplement 
their  insurance  benefit  is  thereby  enhanced. 

Long-range  aspects  of  heneftt  adequacy. — The  1940 
data  ai'e,  however,  admittedly  too  incomplete  to  allow 
any  definite  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  absolute 
adequacy  of  benefits.  The  average  benefit  amounts 
(the  only  information  available  at  present)  conceal  the 
relative  numbers  of  workers  securing  small  benefits. 
Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  short  benefit  experience 
period,  the  1-percent  increment  for  every  year  of  cover- 
age has  as  yet  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  indi- 
vidual benefit  amount.  Wliile  this  is  not  a  serious 
factor  for  those  beneficiaries  whose  average  wages  have 
been  very  low  (less  than  $20  per  month),  the  incre- 
ment becomes  important  for  workers  earning  $30  and 
more  per  month,  especially  with  the  passing  of  decades 
during  which  the  insurance  system  "matures."  ^^ 

Table  33  has,  therefore,  been  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  benefit  formula  and  assuming  certain  given  aver- 
age wages  and  years  of  coverage,  to  indicate  the  absolute 
amount  of  benefits  that  can  be  drawn  in  the  next  20  years 
by  workers  earning  various  amounts  of  wages.  As  the 
table  indicates,  workers  with  average  wages  of  less 
than  $50  per  month  will  very  seldom  qualify  for  bene- 
fits (including  dependents'  benefits)  in  excess  of  $30 
per  month  even  after  20  years  of  coverage.  Indeed 
only  the  $50-a-month  worker  who  has  a  wife  over  65 
or  a  child  under  18  will  be  eligible  for  a  benefit  of 


"  About  2,000  conditional  primary  awards  were  made  in  October  1940, 
representing  about  16  percent  of  all  primary  benefit  awards  in  that 
month.  Almost  500  of  these  awards  contained  benefits  for  wives  In 
addition  to  the  primary  benefit.  During  the  6-month  period  May— October 
1940,  about  9  percent  of  the  approximately  74,000  primary  benefit 
awards  were  conditional  awards.  The  Social  Security  Board  reports 
that  lately  about  2,500  retired  workers  per  month  have  temporarily 
given  up  their  retirement  benefits  and  returned  to  the  labor  marljet. 
(Clague,  Ewan,  Labor  for  the  Defense  Program,  Social  Security  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Washington,  January  13,  1941,  p.  6.) 

"  Over  90  percent  of  the  workers  who  earned  at  least  some  wage  credits 
during  1937-39  but  had  not  obtained  insured  status  at  the  end  of  1939 
appeared  to  have  cumulative  wages  of  less  than  $900,  or  average  wages 
of  less  than  $25  per  month.  For  source  and  further  details,  see  ch. 
VIII. 

"  The  1-percent  increment  does  not  operate  at  all  in  the  case  of  work- 
ers earning  $10  per  month  (indeed  it  actually  begins  operating  only 
with  an  average  of  about  ,$17  per  month)  ;  even  those  workers  earning 
$20  can  expect  an  increase  of  their  benefit  through  the  operation  of  the 
1-percent  increment  clause  only  after  over  20  years  of  continuous  cover- 
age. This  situation  is  of  particular  significance  in  the  case  of  survivors' 
benefits. 


Table  33. — Monthly  benefits  under  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance for  assumed  years  of  coverage  and  average  monthly 
waifcs 

PRIMARY  BENEFIT 


Years  of 

Average  monthly  wage 

coverage 

$10 

$20 

$30 

$40 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$260 

5.. 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$12.60 
13.20 
14.40 

$16.80 
17.60 
19.20 

$21.00 
22.00 
24.00 

$26.26 
27.60 
30.00 

$31.60 
33.00 
36.00 

$42.00 

10 

20 

48  GO 

PRIMARY  PLUS  WIFE'S  OR  CHILD'S  BENEFIT 


5-. 
10. 
20. 


$15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

$15.00 
15.00 
16.00 

$18.90 
19.80 
21.60 

$25.20 
26.40 
28.80 

$31.60 
33.00 
36.00 

$39.  38 
41.25 
46.00 

$47.26 
49.50 
64.00 

.$63. 00 
66.00 
72.00 


ORPHAN'S  OR  DEPENDENT  PARENT'S  BENEFIT 


6.. 
10. 
20. 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$10.50 
11.00 
12.00 

$13.13 
13.75 
15.00 

$15.75 
16.50 
18.00 

.$21.00 
22.00 
24.00 


WIDOW  WITHOUT  CHILDREN 


5.. 
10. 
20- 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

$10.00 

10.00 
10.80 

$12.60 
13.20 
14.40 

$16.76 
16.50 
18.00 

$19.  69 
20.63 
22.60 

$23.63 
24.75 
27.00 

$31.50 
33.00 
36.00 


WIDOW  WITH  ONE  CHILD 


5.. 
10. 
20. 


$12.  60 
12.50 
12.60 

$12.  ,'iO 
12.60 
12.50 

.$16.76 
16.50 
18.00 

$21.00 
22.00 
24.00 

$26.  25 
27.60 
30.00 

$32.81 
34.38 
37.50 

$39.38 
41.25 
45.00 

$52.  50 
55.00 
60.00 


Source:  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1939  (approved  Aug.  10,  1939)  relating  to  computation  of  benefit  amounts 
(sees.  209  e,  202  b  (2),  202  c  (2),  202  d  (2),  202  e  (2),  202  f.) 

over  $30  per  month.  Those  with  average  wages  of 
$40  a  month  or  less  will  not  attain  the  $30  benefit 
level  even  after  this  period  of  coverage. 

Whether  or  not  a  benefit  of  $30  or  less  a  month  can 
be  regarded  as  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  an  aged 
person  depends  in  part  upon  the  assumptions  made  as 
to  the  resources  possessed  by  the  recipient.  The  lower 
benefits  arise  from  low  "average  wages."  To  the  ex- 
tent that  a  worker  with  such  an  "average  wage"  has 
either  been  regularly  employed  in  covered  employment 
for  very  low  wages  or  has  suffered  many  spells  of 
unemployment  throughout  his  working  life,  he  may 
on  retirement  possess  little  in  the  way  of  resources. 
This  presumption  is  not  seriously  upset  if  the  low 
"average  wage"  which  is  responsible  for  the  low  bene- 
fit arises  from  the  fact  that  the  worker  was  continu- 
ously employed  but  for  only  part  of  the  time  in 
covered  employment,  for  the  most  important  excluded 
employments  are  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  in 
both  of  which  wages  are  relatively  low. 

The  conclusion  that  the  benefits  available  under  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  even  after  20  years  of 
covered  employment,  are  not  likely  to  provide  a  desir- 
able level  of  living  to  the  mass  of  low-paid  wage 
earners  whose  need  for  protection  is  greatest  is  modi- 
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fied  when  the  effect  of  the  eligibility  requirements  is 
taken  into  account.  For,  although  workers  earning 
less  than  $600  per  annum  constituted  43.4  percent  of 
the  persons  paying  taxes  in  covered  employment  dur- 
ing the  years  1937  to  1939,  about  half  of  the  workers 
earning  less  than  this  amount  are  likely  to  be  disquali- 
fied by  the  minimum  earnings  requirement."  In  other 
words,  under  the  present  system  the  proportion  of 
very  low  benefits  may  be  less  than  one-fourth  because 
so  many  of  those  to  whom  such  benefits  would  be  pay- 
able will  be  disqualified. 

However,  the  fact  that  primary  benefits  may  be  $30 
or  less  per  month  for  even  as  many  as  one-fourth  of 
all  qualified  workers  is  in  itself  cause  for  concern,  be- 
cause they  are  the  group  which,  by  and  large,  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  accumulated  significant  savings, 
if  indeed  any  at  all.  Yet  reference  to  Table  29  indi- 
cates the  nature  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  adoption 
of  a  more  generous  formula  for  insurance  benefits.  For 
the  benefits  of  workers  earning  $50  or  less  a  month 
constitute  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  previous 
average  wages ;  and  the  lower  the  wage,  the  higher  the 
percentage.  Low  "average  wages"  may  result  entirely 
from  employment  in  noncovered  industries.  In  all 
other  cases,  more  nearly  adequate  benefits  to  the  low- 
income  groups  would  equal  or  even  exceed  their 
previous  earnings.  The  alternative  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  proportionality  principle  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  groups  of  workers — namely, 
the  low-paid  and  irregularly  employed — for  whom  a 
system  making  payments  which  bear  a  fixed  relation- 
ship to  previous  earnings  is  clearly  not  appropriate. 

Railroad  Retirement 

In  comparison  with  payments  under  the  general  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  systems,  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  are  at  present  seemingly  high.  At  first 
sight  the  considerable  difference  in  average  payments 
may  seem  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of  dependents' 
benefits  under  the  railroad  retirement  system.  But 
railroad  benefits  are  higher  even  than  those  payable 
under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  to  a  retired 
worker  with  a  wife  entitled  to  a  wife's  benefit.  The 
national  average  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
payments  to  primary  beneficiaries  with  no  dependents 
is  only  about  one-third  of  railroad  retirement  benefits, 
and  a  little  over  half  where  the  primary  beneficiary  has 
a  wife  entitled  to  dependent's  benefit. 

Survivors'  benefits  under  railroad  retirement  legis- 
lation are  also  superior  to  Social  Security  Act  pay- 
ments to  widows  without  children.     However,  widow 


Table  34. — Distrihution.    by    $10    interval'),    of    benefits   under 
railroad  retirement  legislation,  June  19^0 


Percent 

Monthly  hi-iipfiis 

Employee 
annuities  > 

100.0 

Pensions 

Survivors' 
annuities 

Total. 

100.0 

100  0 

Less  than  $1U 

3:t 

5.7 

5.8 

13.4 

9.3 

13.5 

15  3 

12.7 

8.6 

7.0 

4.1 

1.1 

.1 

.1.5 

15.4 

13.9 

12.7 

12.1 

10.2 

8.4 

5.8 

5.0 

4.2 

2.8 

5.9 

4.6 

$10-$I9.99„ _ 

18.6 

$20-$29.99 

25.3 

$30-$39.99 

21  4 

$40-$49.99 

13  9 

$50-$59.99.... 

9  1 

$60-$69.99 

3.8 

$70-$79.99 

2  2 

$80-$89.99..- 

1.0 

$90-$99.99 

1 

$100-$109.99 _ 

0 

$I10-$119.99 

0 

$120 

0 

97, 567 

73.5 

$65.55 

35, 146 

214 

$58.66 

2,341 

Percent  of  all  benefits-    ._         

2.1 

Average  monthly  amount 

$33.14 

'  Retirement  and  disability  annuities. 

Source:  The  Monthly  Betiew  IRailroad  Retirement  Board],  I,  (October  1940).  5 
(November  1940),  6;  and  (December  1940),  9. 

beneficiaries  with  dependent  children  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  who  represented  over  three-fourths  of  all 
families  receiving  survivors'  benefits  in  June  1940  re- 
ceive, on  the  average,  higher  payments  than  do  widows 
of  railroad  workers,  reflecting  the  absence  of  orphans' 
benefits  from  the  railroad  retirement  plan.  As  Table 
34  shows,  the  average  survivor's  annuity  under  the  rail- 
road retirement  laws  in  June  1940  was  a  little  over 
$33  per  month  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole," 
which  compares  with  an  average  of  about  $20  and 
$42  respectively  for  a  childless  widow  and  a  widow 
with  one  or  more  children  receiving  payments  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.     (See  Table  31.) 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  minimum  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  (with  the  exception  of  railroad  workers 
with  20  years  of  service  and  65  years  of  age)  and  there 
is  a  relatively  high  maximum  of  $120  per  month,  indi- 
vidual payments  do  not  cluster  around  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  benefit  scale.  Railroad  benefits  (ex- 
cept pensions)  are  geared  not  only  to  amount  of  wages 
from  covered  employment,  with  low  wages  treated 
more  favorably,  but  also  to  the  length  of  covered  or 
credited  railroad  employment.'"^  Employee  annuities 
are  most  frequent  between  $60  and  $90  per  month 
(over  40  percent)  ;  payments  to  former  pensioners  of 
private  railroad  retirement  plans  cluster  between  $20 
and  $60   (over  54  percent)  ;  almost  6  percent  receive 


"This  estimate  Is  based  on  the  experience  of  Individual  years  only. 
See  ch.  VIII. 


"  State  variations  of  average  railroad  retirement  payments  are  even 
less  pronounced  than  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Railroad 
employee  annuities  (both  age  and  disability)  varied  from  about  $59  to 
$73,  and  survivors'  annuities  from  about  $27  to  $40. 

*^The  montbly  retirement  annuity  is  obtained  by  multiplyiuf;:  the  num- 
ber of  years  nt  covered  or  credited  employment  by  the  following  percent- 
ages of  the  average  monthly  wage:  2  percent  of  the  first  $50,  plus  IH 
percent  of  the  next  $100,  plus  1  percent  of  the  next  $150.  Thus  credit 
is  given  up  to  $300  per  m^nth  as  against  $250  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 
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the  maximum  of  $120  per  month.  Survivors  annuities 
are  consitU'iably  lower,  ahiiost  70  percent  being  less 
that  $40  per  month." 

Unemployment  Compensation  , 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  cannot  properly  be  discussed  apart 
from  knowledge  of  the  group  selected  to  receive  them 
and  consideration  of  the  period  of  time  for  which 
they  are  payable.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  V,  how- 
ever, relatively  little  is  known  about  the  characteristics 
of  imemployment  compensation  beneficiaries.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  is  therefore  restricted  to  such 
limited  inferences  regarding  the  adequacy  of  this  pro- 
gram as  can  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the 
benefit  provisions  of  the  State  laws  and  the  oper- 
ating statistics  of  State  unemployment  compensation 
agencies. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  to  discuss  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  partial  unemployment  benefit  pay- 
ments, the  administrative  difficulties  that  have  so  far 
attended  the  payments  and  the  resultant  uncertainty 
of  the  statistics  have  made  it  advisable  to  confine  dis- 
cussion to  total  unemployment  benefits.  Hence  this 
section  will  pertain  to  benefits  for  total  unemployment 
in  the  4:8  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii. 

Amount  of  benefit  payments. — The  original  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  aimed  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  total  unemployment  wliich  would  equal  50 
percent  of  full-time  weekly  earnings  frOm  covered 
employment,  within  maximum  and  minimum  limits. 
In  the  early  part  of  1938,  most  of  the  States  set  a  max- 
imum of  $15  per  week,  while  in  eight  States  there  was  a 
minimum  amomit  ranging  from  $4  to  $7.50  per  week,  be- 
low which  no  benefit  for  total  unemployment  could 
fall.  Four  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
no  minimum  benefit  at  all,  and  the  other  States  pro- 
vided in  principle  for  a  minimum  benefit  by  a  formula 
which  in  fact  involved  no  real  fixed  minimum,  since  it 
ran  in  terms  of  a  minimum  weekly  sum  (usually  $5), 
or  three-fourths  of  the  full-time  weekly  wage  "which- 
ever was  the  lesser."  " 


"  This  is,  of  coarse,  due  to  the  method  of  computing  the  survivors' 
annuity  by  reference  to  the  actuarial  value  of  the  straight  retirement 
annuity  of  the  worlier  who  elects  a  joint  and  survivors'  annuity  which 
m:iy  lie  either  equal  to.  or  75  or  50  percent  of,  his  own  annuity  during 
his  life. 

"  See  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation, 
A  Comparison  of  Vnemploximent  Compensation  Laics,  April  15,  1938, 
Washington,  1938,  pp.  46-55.  New  Hampshire  provided  for  benefit  at 
the  weekly  rate  of  one-twenty-sixth  (50  percent  of  one-thirteenth)  of 
earnings  In  the  highest  calendar  quarter,  not  to  exceed  $15.  nor  to  fall 
below  §5  or  three-fourths  of  one-eighteenth  of  the  high-quarter  earnings, 
whichever  was  the  lesser.  This  minimum  in  effect  was  a  variable  one. 
It  meant  (1)  that  workers  who  averaged  between  $10  and  ?30  weekly  in 
their  quarter  of  highest  earnings  received  benefit  at  the  rate  of  50  per- 
cent of  wages;   (2)   that  workers  who  averaged  between  $6.66  and  $10 
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During  the  first  6  months  of  1938,  16.1  percent  of  all 
weekly  benefit  payments  for  total  unemployment  were 
in  amounts  of  less  than  $6.  In  4  of  the  19  States  re- 
porting for  tliis  period,  more  than  one-third  of  all 
benefits  for  total  unemployment  were  for  less  than  $6.'" 
The  payment  of  many  small  benefits  continued  and 
called  forth  critical  comment  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  fixed  minimum  weekly  amounts.  By  August 
1941,  50  jurisdictions  had  established  a  flat  minimum 
weekly  benefit  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $10,  the  most 
common  provision  being  $5.''* 

With  the  exception  of  the  States  now  basing  bene- 
fits on  an  annual  earnings  formula,  the  proportion  of 
benefits  in  the  lower  intervals  has  been  definitely, 
though  slowly,  decreasing  since  payments  began. 
However,  this  development  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  application  of  more  stringent  eligibility  condi- 
tions, which  have  had  the  effect  of  disqualifying  a 
larger  proportion  of  workers  who  would  otherwise 
have  received  extremely  low  benefits.'"' 

Between  1938  and  1940  the  benefit  formula  of  virtu- 
ally every  State  unemployment  compensation  law  was 
amended.  Apart  from  reducing  the  proportion  of 
small  benefits,  however,  these  modifications  did  not 
materially  change  the  distribution  of  benefits  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  the  July-September  quarter 
of  1938,  44.1  percent  of  all  weekly  benefits  for  total 
unemployment  were  less  than  $10 ;  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1939,  this  proportion  was  43.5  percent;  and  in 
July-September  1940  it  was  44.7  percent.  Weekly 
benefits  of  $14  or  more  constituted  31.9  percent  of  all 
benefits  in  July-September  1938,  32.0  percent  in  the 
same  quarter  of  1939,  and  31.7  percent  in  the  same 
quarter  of  1940." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  adoption  of  flat 
■minimu7n  and  maximum  benefit  am,ounts  represents  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  principle  of  paying 
beiwfits  strictly  in  proportion  to  previous  earnings. 
During  the  period  October-December  1940,  the  propor- 
tion of  weekly  benefits  payable  at  the  minimum  amount 
exceeded  10  percent  in  14  States.     In  three  of  these 


received  benefit  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  to  50  percent  (the  rate  declin- 
ing steadily  as  the  wage  rose  above  $6.66)  ;  and  (3)  that  workers  who 
averaged  less  than  $6.06  received  henoflt  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of 
wages.  The  difference  between  this  variable  minimum  and  a  fixed  $5 
minimum  consisted  in  the  fact  that  under  the  latter  the  percentage  rate 
would  continue  to  increase  above  75  percent  as  wages  fell  below  $6.66, 
reaching  100  percent  in  the  case  of  claimants  who  averaged  $5  weekly 
and  over  100  percent  in  the  case  of  any  claimants  with  smaller  weekly 
wages  who  might  qualify  for  benefits. 

•*  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S8,  Washington, 
1938.  p.  186. 

'"  For  details  of  these  provisions  as  of  1940.  see  Appendix. 

^  See  ch.  VIII,  where  other  problems  arising  from  the  disqualifica,tlon 
of  a  significant  proportion  of  "covered''  workers  are  discussed, 

"Calculated  from  Social  Sccunty  Bulletin,  1  (December  1938),  31, 
table  3  ;  Social  Security  Bulletin,  II  (November  1939),  31,  table  8  ;  and 
Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Summary  of 
Emploiimcnt  Security  Activities,  October  19i0,  Washington.  1940  B6-II. 
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States,  benefits  payable  at  the  minimum  amount  con- 
stituted 20  percent  or  more  of  the  total."  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  there  were  22  States  in  which 
flat  maximum  payments  accounted  for  over  20  percent 
of  all  benefits,  while  in  9  of  these  the  proportion  was 
over  30  percent.  In  Alaska,  Nevada,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  the  maxinmm  benefits  i-epresented  84.0  per- 
cent, 63.6  percent,  55.7  percent,  and  54.9  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  all  weekly  benefit  payments. 

The  significance  of  the  departure  from  exact  pro- 
portionality may  be  realized  when  it  is  observed  that 
payment  at  flat  rates  of  benefit  was  especially  marked 
in  the  largest  States.  In  five  of  the  six  States  ac- 
counting for  the  highest  number  of  weeks  of  total  un- 
employment compensated  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1940,  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  all  benefits 
were  paid  at  flat  minimum  or  flat  maximum  rates." 

The  close  relationship  between  benefits  and  weekly 
earnings  has  also  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  in- 
creasingly common  practice  of  rounding  off  the  benefits 
as  calculated.  Although  this  practice  has  relatively 
little  significance  for  the  higher-paid  workers,  the 
rounding  of  benefits  to  the  nearest  dollar  which  was 
done  in  25  States  in  October  1940  may  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  to  the  relationship  between  benefits  and 
weekly  wages  for  workers  in  the  lower-wage  brackets." 

The  departure  from  the  strict  proportionality  prin- 
ciple in  so  sigiiificant  a  proportion  of  cases  may  raise 
questions  in  view  of  the  careful  individual  record 
keeping  and  benefit  computation  that  is  involved  in  the 
original  emphasis  on  precise  individual  proportion- 
ality. In  fact,  this  departure  from  a  strict  relation- 
ship of  benefits  to  full-time  weekly  earnings  has  been 
intensified  by  other  modifications  in  the  benefit 
formulas.  From  1936  onwards  administrative  diffi- 
culties and  employers'  objections  to  compiling  the 
detailed  records  which  the  enforcement  of  this 
principle  required  led  to  a  modification  of  a  direct 
proportionality  to  full-time  earnings  in  nearly  all 
States.  Benefits  were  to  be  calculated  as  a  fraction, 
usually  one  twenty-sixth  or  one-twentieth,  not  of  the 
full-time  weekly  earnings  but  of  the  total  earnings  in 
a  specified  calendar  quarter  (usually  the  quarter  with 


""Arkansas,  20.4  percent;  Hawaii,  30.2  percent;  and  Pennsylvania,  25.6 
percent.  (Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Sum- 
mary of  Employment  Security  ActitHties,  January  19il,  Washington,  1941, 
table  B6-1.) 

"*  The  combined  percentages  of  weeks  compensated  a,t  the  two  flat  rates 
In  those  5  States  were  :  New  York,  52.2  ;  Illinois,  49.9  ;  Pennsylvania,  47.5  ; 
Massachusetts,  40  2;  and  California,  37.6.      {Ibid.) 

"  Only  7  States  now  compute  benefits  to  the  exact  cent.  Of  the  remain- 
ing jurisdictions,  19  round  off  the  benc^t  to  some  fraction  of  a  dollar. 
(Social  Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Comparison  of 
Btate  DnempJoyment  Compensation  Laws,  October  19i0,  Washington, 
1940.  pp.  64-C5.) 


the  highest  earnings  in  the  preceding  year).     By  July 
1940,  this  principle  was  being  applied  in  36  States." 

Although  this  change  was  motivated  largely  by  ad- 
ministrative considerations,  its  economic  consequences 
were  far-reaching.  For,  unless  the  quarter  selected  for 
purposes  of  benefit  computation  is  one  in  which  the 
applicant  has  experienced  continuous  employment,  the 
amount  of  his  weekly  benefit  is  reduced  by  the  extent 
to  which  unemployment,  employment  in  noncovered 
industry,  or  sickness  lowers  his  total  covered  earnings  in 
that  quarter.^"  On  the  other  hand,  seasonal  workers 
with  periods  of  peak  employment  in  which  consider- 
able overtime  is  worked  received  a  benefit  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  the  normal  full-time  weekly  wage.  Even 
more  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beneficiaries 
was  the  transfer  (effected  by  5  States  by  1940)  from  a 
quarterly  to  an  annual  earnings  basis,  since  it  greatly 
lengthens  the  period  during  which  unemployment 
could  occur  and  thus  lower  the  applicant's  weekly 
benefit.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  in  States  which 
amended  their  laws  in  order  to  compute  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  as  a  fraction  of  annual  earnings,  the 
number  of  small  payments  increased.  In  Maine  before 
amendment,  for  example,  19.8  percent  of  payments  in 
January-April  1939  were  for  less  than  $6;  after 
amendment,  such  payments  in  May  through  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  rose  to  40.7  percent.  Meanwhile 
the  proportions  of  large  payments  in  the  States  which 
adopted  annual-earnings  formulas  decreased.  (See 
Table  35.) 

Differences  in  payments  by  States. — During  the  first 
6  months  of  1940,  the  national  average  weekly  payment 
for  total  unemployment  was  $10.50.  National  averages, 
however,  conceal  wide  differences  in  average  benefits 
from  State  to  State.     Although  the  averages  are  sub- 


™  In  addition  8  States  adopt  this  principle  if  the  alternative  methods 
prescribed  would  be  "unreasonable,  or  arbitrary,  or  not  readily  determin- 
able."    (Ibid.,  p.  62.) 

••  In  recognition  of  this  possibility  the  Social  Security  Board  was  led 
to  comment  on  the  fraction  of  quarterly  earnings  that  was  to  serve  as 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  as  follows  : 

"The  one  twenty-fifth  and  one  twenty-sixth  formulae  assumed  that  the 
highest  quarter  would  have  12i^  or  13  weeks  of  full-time  earnings.  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  even  In  the  high  quarter  there  will  be 
some  unemployment  so  that  perhaps  one  twentieth  would  more  nearly 
approximate  the  full-time  wage.  The  fraction  actually  used  In  any 
State  should  be  based  on  the  experience  of  the  State. 

"If  the  one-twentieth  Is  used,  It  would  give  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  actual  weekly  wage  to  workers  with  full-time  employment  in  the 
high  quarter,  and  less  than  50  percent  to  workers  with  less  than  10 
weeks  full-time  employment  in  the  high  quarter.  On  the  average  it 
would  allow  for  the  unemployment  that  occurs  even  in  the  highest 
quarter.  It  would  liberalize  benefits  (in  comparison  with  benefits 
payable  under  the  one  twenty-sixth  formula)  and  reduce  the  force  of 
one  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  existing  system :  that  It  gives  In- 
adequate benefits."  (Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
Compensation,  Interim  Report  on  Simplification  of  the  Benefit  Formula 
in  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws,  Washington,  1938,  p.  23.) 
For  the  significance  of  this  change  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
eligibility  rules,  see  ch.  VIH. 
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Table  35. — Effect  of  annual-earnings  formula  on  size  of  xceekly 
benefit  payments  for  total  unemployment  in  four  States^ 


State 

Percent  of  all  payments 
for  total  unemploy- 
ment under  $6 

Percent  of  all  payments 
for  total  unemploy- 
ment over  $14 

Old  law 

Annual- 
earnings 
law 

Old  law 

Annual- 
earnings 
law 

Maine 

19.8 
85. 0 
16.6 
10.7 

40.7 
63.3 
38.0 
37.1 

12.9 

4.4 

19.3 

26.2 

4.9 

2.7 

South  Dakota  _-.  - 

11.8 

8.9 

Source:  Adapted  from  Fichandler,  Thomas  C,  "The  Effects  of  Relating  Weekly 
Benefit  Amounts  to  Annual  Earnings,"  Socio;  Securily  Bulletin,  III  (April  1940),  8, 
table  2. 

>  Those  for  which  data  are  available.  See  ibid,  for  time  periods  and  further  details 
on  distribution  of  benefit  payments. 

ject  to  misinterpretation  and  are  as  yet  not  too  well 
founded  statistically,  they  can  be  used  to  reflect  inter- 
state differences.  For  the  first  6  months  of  1940,  the 
average  weekly  benefit  payment  for  total  unemployment 
ranged  from  $15.38  in  Alaska  and  $13.84  in  California 
to  $4.56  in  North  Carolina  and  $5.95  in  Mississippi.^' 
The  "high-wage"  States  clearly  exliibit  the  highest  av- 
erage payments,  while  the  "low-wage"  States  and  those 
with  annual-earnings  formulas  show  the  lowest  average 
payments. 

A  State-by-State  comparison  of  the  distribution  of 
benefits  for  total  unemployment  by  dollar  intervals 
likewise  shows  a  wide  variation  among  the  States. 
(See  Table  36.)  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  during 
April-June  quarter  of  1940,  44.9  of  all  weeks  of  total 
unemployment  were  compensated  in  amounts  of  less 
than  $10.  In  six  southern  States  and  in  Maine,  how- 
ever, between  80  and  95  percent  of  all  weekly  benefits 
for  total  unemployment  were  for  less  than  $10.  In 
California,  the  corresponding  figure  was  3.6  percent; 
the  minimum  benefit  amount  in  California  is  now  $10. 
Five  states  paid  over  one-fourth  of  their  total  weeks 
compensated  in  amounts  of  $16  and  over  per  week. 

The  largest  proportions  of  small  benefits  are  usually 
found  in  the  southern  States,  but  they  are  not  infre- 
quent in  States  where  wages,  costs,  and  standards  of 
living  are  higher.  In  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Iowa,  for  example,  between 
18.2  and  22.2  percent  of  all  benefit  payments  were  for 
less  than  $6  in  the  quarter  April-June  1940.  "Wliile  a 
high  proportion  of  low  benefits  is  not  in  itself  a  sign 
of  inadequacy,  payments  of  as  little  as  $6  a  week  are 
almost  prima  facie  evidence  of  inadequacj'  in  many 
States. 

Notwithstanding  the  compromises  that  have  been 
made  with  the  principle  of  proportionality,  the  out- 


standing feature  of  the  present  benefit  provisions,  so 
far  as  adequacy  is  concerned,  is  their  lack  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  needs  of  unemployed  workers.  The  at- 
tempt  to  maintain  a  direct  ratio  hetween  benefits  and 
previous  earnings  results  in  the  anomoLous  situation 
of  providing  the  largest  benefits  for  the  higher-paid 
vyorkei'S,  who  need  them  least,  and  the  smallest  benefits 
to  the  lower-paid  workers,  who  need  them  most. 

Duration  of  benefit  payments. — The  duration  of  ben- 
efit payment  is  also  a  relevant  consideration  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  adequacy  of  benefits.  For  the  longer 
the  period  for  which  benefits  are  payable,  the  less 
likely  is  it  tliat  the  applicant  will  continue  to  have 
private  resources  to  supplement  a  benefit  that  is  still 
in  pi-inciple  unrelated  to  the  costs  of  maintenance.  A 
$5  benefit  may  be  adequate  to  tide  .a  man  over  a  few 
weeks  but  will  hardly  suffice  without  supplementation 
from  some  other  public-aid  program  if  continued  for 
several  months.  At  present  this  consideration  is  rela- 
tively unimportant,  for  the  average  duration  of  bene- 
fit is  short,"*  but  it  will  be  of  considerable  importance 
should  benefit  duration  increase. 

The  waiting  period. — The  individual  worker's  situa- 
tion is  often  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  he 
can  not  expect  to  receive  benefits  immediately  after 
losing  his  job.  A  waiting  period  must  be  served,  rang- 
ing in  length  from  1  to  3  weeks  if  the  worker  is  wholly 
unemployed  and  up  to  6  weeks  if  he  is  only  partially 
unemployed.  As  of  July  1940,  only  2  States  required 
a  1-week  waiting  period,  40  required  2  weeks,  and  9 
required  3  weeks.^*  It  might  be  argued  that,  inasmuch 
as  unemployment  compensation  beneficiaries  as  a  group 
are  not  destitute  the  moment  they  lose  their  jobs,  they 
may  not  suffer  from  a  short  waiting  period  without 
earnings.  However,  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  no 
case  will  any  benefit  be  paid  for  the  duration  of  the 
waiting  period,  and  that  benefits  are  paid  only  after 
the  first  week  of  compensable  unemployment,  a  2-week 
waiting  period  may  easily  result  in  the  worker  receiving 
his  first  compensation  check  about  4  weeks  after  loss 
of  his  job  or  even  later.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  eligibility  conditions  coupled  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fixed  benefit  year  result  in  certain  cases 
in  the  payment  of  benefits  to  workers  who  have  under- 
gone a  substantial  period  of  unemployment  prior  to 
becoming  eligible  for  payment.  Indeed,  as  the  provi- 
sions in  many  States  now  operate,  a  worker  on  WPA 
may    become  entitled  to  benefits  in  respect  of  wage 


"'Data    supplied    by    the    Bureau    of    Employment    Security,    Social 
Security  Board. 


«  See  ch.  VIII. 

wBy  August  1941,  the  length  of  the  waiting  period  has  been  reduced 
In  a  number  of  States :  21  required  1  week,  27  required  2  weeks,  and  only 
3  (Alabama,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania)  still  had  a  3-week  waiting 
period. 
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credits  acquired  in  previous  private  employment. 
Such  workers  would  be  unlikely  to  possess  private 
resources  with  which  to  eke  out  a  small  insurance 
benefit. 

Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 

An  appraisal  of  the  "adequacy"  of  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  is  difficult  at  the  present 
time.  The  original  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  which  came  into  operation  in  July  1939,  was 
in  effect  for  a  period  of  slightly  more  than  a  year  when 
it  was  drastically  changed.  Benefits  payable  were  con- 
siderably increased  by  amending  legislation  in  October 


1940,  most  of  the  changes  going  into  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1940.^'' 

The  benefit  scale  provided  by  the  original  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  act  was  based  in  large  part 
on  the  theory  that  unemployment  among  railroad 
workers  occurs  mostly  among  the  lowest-paid  groups 
and  tends  to  be  continuous  over  relatively  long  periods 
of  time  during  the  year.^^  Therefore,  the  law  provided 
for  a  flat  maximum  duration  of  80  days  in  a  benefit  year 


^  In  addition,  special  transitory  provisions  were  enacted  for  workers 
whose  benefit  year  ended  June  30,  1941. 

"Kuznets,  Solomon  S.,  "Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (November  1940),  14. 


Table  36. — Average  weekly  compensation  payment  for  total  vnemployrnent,  January-June  1940,  and  percentage  distribution  of  number  of 
weeks  of  total  unemployment  compensated,  April-June  1940,  by  amount  of  benefit  payment,  continental  United  States:  by  States  and  by 
socio-economic  regions 


Average 
weekly 
benefit 

Percentage  distribution  of  weeks  compensated  '  in 

amounts  of— 

States  and  Regions 

Less  than 
$2.00 

$2.00- 
$3.99 

$4.00- 
$5.99 

$6.00- 
$7.99 

$8.00- 
$9.99 

$10.00- 
$11.99 

$12.00- 
$13.99 

$14.00- 
$15.99 

$18.00  and 
over 

United  States  

$10. 50 

10.15 
8.74 
8.91 
6.54 
8.86 
10.00 
8.93 
9.28 
11.69 
10.% 
10.30 
9.40 
7.93 

12.98 
10.89 

9.44 
11.82 
10.34 

9.06 
10.33 
10.62 

10.52 
11.47 
9.30 
10.90 
9.38 
9.61 
7.32 
11.30 
13.27 

6.65 
6.41 
9.40 
6.44 
7.73 
7.65 
5.95 
4.56 
6.64 
7.46 
7.43 

11.01 
9.06 
9.79 
7.00 

13.84 
13.20 
12.48 
12.  .53 

0.3 

2.2 

8.6 

2.1 
17.2 
18.7 
32.4 
19.6 

1.7 
10.3 
18.2 

18.7 

26.0 
27.1 
20.6 
25.0 
25.4 
26.3 
27.0 
20.8 
18.9 
26.0 
21.6 
ai.l 
21.4 

5.7 
12.1 
19.8 
18.4 
16  9 
20.1 
16.2 
20.0 

16.0 
12.7 
16.3 
16.2 
20.0 
22.1 
21.0 
11.7 
10.1 

27.2 
19.7 
20.2 
25.9 
24.6 
23.0 
22.6 
14.8 
41.1 
31.9 
31.8 

13.6 
20.9 
6.7 
21.4 

1.8 
4.0 
7.2 

11.7 

15.1 

21.1 
16.6 
17.3 
15.3 
19.3 
21.4 
27.3 
17.6 
16.2 
1.5.2 
25.5 
25.0 
13.9 

12.3 
17.4 
16.6 
15.1 
20.0 
17.9 
16.0 
17.6 

15.6 
13.2 
15.4 
15.8 
22.6 
20.2 
12.5 
14.2 
12.2 

12.4 
13.4 
18.0 
9.5 
16.1 
13.1 
8.2 
7.9 
13.1 
17.2 
17.1 

16.4 
17.1 
36.6 
13.1 

1.8 
6.9 
9.5 
12.1 

14.3 

16.2 
10.2 
13.7 
6.3 
12.9 
15.9 
15.2 
13.5 
15.9 
14.2 
20.1 
12.0 
11.4 

15.2 
18.7 
15.1 
14.0 
14.7 
12.7 
17.2 
21.0 

14.3 
18.7 
14.0 
13.6 
16.1 
14.2 
8.4 
12.4 
12.5 

6.5 
9.4 

13.3 
4.6 

11.2 
7.1 
4.0 
2.8 
6.3 
8.8 
7.4 

13.2 
10.4 
12.6 
7.8 

20.3 
9.3 
11.9 
13.0 

11.1 

12.1 

6.6 
9.2 
2.4 
8.1 
10.5 
9.0 
9.7 
11.8 
15.1 
11.4 
7.8 
9.3 

15.2 
16.3 
11. 0 
13.6 
11.6 
8.3 
13.7 
15.6 

14.3 
21.2 
10.8 
12.6 
10.6 
10.8 
5.0 
10.1 
11.0 

3.3 
5.3 
8.5 
2.6 
6.8 
3.9 
2.3 
1.4 
2.4 
4.6 
4.6 

14.7 
9.1 
9.0 
4.8 

15.3 
11.3 
11.8 
11.9 

22.1 

22.5 
17.3 
20.5 

1.8 
14.7 
24.2 
11.2 
20.2 
37.2 
29.5 

7.5 
14  4 

9.0 

12.9 
32.5 
18.2 
11.9 
26.4 
17.1 
25.8 
21.3 

28.0 
18.7 
21.5 
31.9 
16.3 
19.5 
6.8 
11.0 
10.8 

6.8 
6.5 
24.7 
4.6 
6.1 
2.7 
5.5 
2.7 
4.0 
8.1 
7.9 

34.5 
19.2 
26.9 
12.1 

16.9 
66.1 
59.6 
50.8 

7  6 

Northeast: 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia              

.4 

4.6 

Delaware 

Maine.- 

(>) 

16.8 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

*"  '  " 

New  York 

13  9 

.1 

.7 
12.3 

14.9 
22.7 

West  Virginia 

Middle  States: 

niinois 

38  7 

.1 
.7 
(') 

2.9 
18.4 

10.5 
21.2 
8.3 
2.1 

11.6 
3.8 
22.0 
9.9 
14.4 
13.2 
30.6 
6.1 
4.8 

30.0 
26.9 
11.5 
45.4 
35.2 
42.2 
38.1 
24.9 
28.2 
29.4 
24.6 

7.0 
16.3 

4.6 
33.8 

Iowa .-_ 

.2 

P) 

Minnesota „ 

(=) 

.4 

2.7 
2.4 

Ohio  

Wisconsin            .    .. 

2.4 

Northwest: 

.1 

m 
(■) 

.1 
.1 

Idaho 

11  6 

Kansas 

Nebraska  . 

(.') 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

15.7 

Utah 

34  5 

Wyoming      ,.    ..      ..      ..    

38  6 

Southeast: 

Alabama __  , 

(«) 

13.8 
18.8 
3.8 
5.5 

Florida 

1.9 

' 

Kentucky 

8.0 

Mississippi- 

3.9 
6.4 

15.4 

39.1 

4.9 

6.6 

.6 
7.0 
2.9 
4.3 

South  Carolina 

{') 

Virginia  _ , 

Southwest; 

(") 

New  Mexico                                  .  - 

.7 
2.7 

Texas' 

Far  West: 

California 

43  9 

.3 

.6 

1.5 

Oregon . . 

I 

m 

t 

I  Excludes  residual  payments,  which  are  usually  less  than  weekly  benefit  amount,  imless  otherwise  noted. 

'  Less  than  0.1  percent. 

'  Includes  some  residual  payments. 

Sources:  Average  weekly  payments  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board;  data  on  number  of  weeks  from  fi/(A  Annual  i?epor(  o/ (Ac Sociaf 
Securitu  Board,  mO,  Washington.  1940.  p.  182.  table  C-fi 
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at  tlie  general  rate  of  what  was  expected  to  be  about  one- 
half  of  the  full-time  wage. 

In  practice,  however,  the  benefit  formula  resulted 
in  the  payment  of  a  considerably  lower  proportion  of 
actual  earnings.  For  the  six  wage  classes  the  benefit 
per  working  day  lost  on  account  of  unemployment 
represented  the  percentages  of  the  average  daily  wage 
shown  in  Table  37. 

Tahle  37. — Benefits  and  wages  under  the  Railroad  Vnemitloyment 
Insurance  Act  of  193S 


Base-yeai  earnings 


$150-$200 -, 

$200-$475 -,. 

$475-$750- 

$750-$I,025 , 

$1,02S-$I,300 

$1,300  and  over.. 


Daily  benefit 

Percent  of 

daily  wage 

$1.75 

46 

2.00 

42 

2.25 

37 

2.50 

34 

2.75 

31 

3.00 

32 

Source:  Bfised  on  statement  of  Murray  W.  Latimer  in  To  Amtiid  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment  Insurance  Act,  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  76th  Cong.,  3d  scss.,  Wa^ington,  1940, 
p.  93. 

The  benefit  provisions  of  the  original  act  had  also 
stressed  the  extended  duration  of  benefits.  This  em- 
phasis was  based  on  the  assumption  that,  in  view  of 
tiie  widespread  acceptance  of  seniority  rights  in  rail- 
road employment,  the  higher  wage  groups  would  gen- 
erally be  protected  against  unemployment,  so  that 
neither  the  relatively  long  waiting  period  nor  the  de- 
viation from  the  one-half-of-normal-earnings  princi- 
ple would  be  too  serious  in  the  case  of  these  workers. 
Furthermore,  it  was  thought  that  the  majority  of  the 
better-paid  railroad  workers  would  have  resources  of 
their  own  to  tide  them  over  spells  of  unemployment 
should  they  actually  occur.'^^ 

The  fact  that  during  1938  railroad  workers  liad 
been  covered  by  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  made  possible  comparisons  of  previous  State 
benefits  and  railroad  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments. This  comparison  reflected  seriously  upon  the 
relative  adequacy  of  the  latter."^  It  was  also  found 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  under  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  that  unemployment  was  by  no 
means  concentrated  in  the  low-wage  brackets  and  that 
there   was   much    less    long-continued    unemployment 


"  The  railroads  have  a  wage-rate  structure  which  is  markedly  difTerent 
from  that  of  manufacturing  and  other  industries.  The  lowest-paid  and 
least-skilled  groups  earn  an  average  of  $18-22  for  a  full  week,  skilled 
labor  $40,  and  semiskilled  workers  about  $27.  Clerical  employees  receive 
on  the  average  about  $3.5  per  full  work  week.     (Kuznets,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.) 

"  In  a  study  undertaken  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  1939 
It  was  found  that  in  only  6  of  the  43  States  studied  were  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  clearly  lower  than  those  provided  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  For  at  least  32  State.'!,  benefits 
under  State  laws  were  appreciably  higher  than  those  under  railroad 
unemployment  insurance.     {Ibid.,  p.  16.) 


than  had  been  anticipated,  so  that  low  weekly  bene£t 
amounts  were  not  even  counterbalanced  by  long  dura- 
tion of  payment."* 

The  new  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  ap- 
pears to  make  possible  more  nearly  adequate  benefits 
to  unemployed  railroad  workers.  Benefits  are  now 
pajable  for  each  day  of  unemployment  in  excess  of 
four  in  a  period  of  14  consecutive  days.  Simultane- 
ously, the  maximum  benefit  duration  has  been  in- 
creased from  80  days  under  the  old  act  to  100  days  in 
a  benefit  year.  Most  important,  the  daily  rates  of 
benefit  have  been  increased,  thereby  raising  the  pro- 
portion of  former  wages  represented  by  benefit 
amounts. 

For  the  skilled  crafts,  the  new  benefit  ratio  repre- 
sents 41-43  percent  of  earnings,  in  contrast  to  30-32 
percent  under  the  old  law.  For  other  manual  workers 
the  proportion  is  raised  from  35-43  percent  to  44-54 
percent.  For  white-collar  workers  the  proportion  is 
lifted  from  28  to  38  percent."^  The  new  benefit  rates 
per  day,  the  maximum  benefit  payable  in  a  period  of  14 
days,  and  the  annual  maximum  are  shown  in  Table  38. 


TABLE  38.— Benefit  scale  under  the  Rail 
Insurance  Act  of  lOj 

oad  Unemployment 

0 

Credited  compensation  in  base  year 

Daily 
benefit 
araoant 

Maximum 
benefits  in  a 
14-day  period 

Maximum 

benefits  in  1 

year 

$]50-$199 -- 

$1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.60 
3.00 
3.60 
4.00 

$17. 50 
20.00 
22.60 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 

$175 

$200-5474 

209 

$475-$749 

225 

$750-$999 

250 

$1,000-$1,299     - - 

300 

$1,300-$1,599 

350 

$1,600  and  over 

400 

Source:  TIte  Monthly  Review  [Railroad  Retirement  Board],  I  (September  1940),  5. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  new  benefit  provisions 
make  possible  the  payment  of  benefits  approximately 
equal  to  63  percent  of  wages  in  the  case  of  railroad 
workers  earning  between  $150  and  $400  per  year;  56 
percent  for  workers  earning  between  $400  and  $700; 
50  percent  for  those  earning  $700  to  $1,000;  and  48 
percent  for  those  making  $1,600  per  year."" 

An  examination  of  the  actually  credited  earnings 
from  covered  employment  during  the  year  1938  (the 
latest  information  available  when  this  study  was 
made)  shows  that  about  one-sixth  of  all  railroad  em- 
ployees in  that  year  would  not  qualify  for  benefits 
at  all  because  they  did  not  earn  at  least  $150  per  year. 


°*0f  160.735  persons  drawing  benefits,  only  sllghUy  over  18  percent 
were  unemployed  long  enough  to  exhaust  their  benefit  maximum,  (nii., 
p.  IS.) 

«/^i(f.,  pp.  21-22. 

°°  Statement  of  Murray  W.  Latimer  in  To  Anwnd  the  Railroad  Vnenv- 
ployment  Insurance  Act,  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Coiiiinercp,  T^.  S.  Senate,  7<»tli  Cong.,  3d  ses.s., 
Washington,  1940,  p.  06. 
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The  percentage  distribution  by  wage  intervals  (unfor- 
tunately not  completely  identical  with  the  base-year 
wages  intervals  used  in  Table  38)  is  shown  in  Table  39. 

Tabu:  39. — Percentage  distribution,  by  wage  intervals,  of  rail- 
road workers  with  earnings  from  covered  employment  in  1938 


Amount  of  credited  compensation  in  1938 


Total. 


Lesa  than  $160.. 

$160  to  $4 00 

$400  to  $700 

$700  to  $1,000..-. 
$1,000  to  $1,600.. 
$1,600  and  over. 


Workers 
Number        Percent 


1, 526, 762 


252, 674 
123, 376 
120,819 
155.  454 
240,454 
624, 985 


100.0 


16.6 
8.1 
7.9 
10.2 
16.3 
41.0 


Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Rairement  Board  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  SO,  19S9,  Washington,  1040,  p.  162,  table  57. 

About  two-fifths  of  all  railroad  workers  with  wages 
from  covered  employment  earned  $1,500  or  more  in  1938. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  these  workers  fell 
into  the  group  of  employees  with  12  months  of  service  in 
that  year,  probably  approximating  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  variety  of 
provisions  in  the  different  State  laws  and  by  the  ex- 
istence of  different  benefit  provisions  for  different  types 
of  disability  or  injury.  In  general  the  laws  dis- 
tinguish between  payments  in  case  of  death  or  perma- 
nent total  disability  and  those  for  permanent  partial 
disability  and  temporary  total  disability.  The  ade- 
quacy of  the  benefit  in  each  case  is  affected  by  the  rate  of 
benefit  payment,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fixed  max- 
imum or  weekly  total  payments,  and  the  duration  of 
payment. 

The  majority  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  base 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  on  the  wages  received  by 
the  injured  worker."*^  In  most  States  too  the  pre- 
scribed percentage  remains  uniform  for  all  injuries.®' 
The  percentage  of  wages  paid  in  the  different  States 
is  usually  60  or  66%,  although  it  ranges  from  15  per- 
cent to  66%  percent  in  case  of  death,  from  50  per- 
cent to  70  percent  in  the  case  of  permanent  total  or 


"  Alaska,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  are  the  only  States 
which  do  not  do  so.  However,  the  first  two  of  these  States  apply  this 
principle  to  temporary  disability.  A  few  States  provide  fixed  lump  sums 
or  pensions  for  certain  Injuries  but  apply  the  percentage  to  all  others. 
In  the  case  of  permanent  partial  disability,  compensation  in  many  States 
Is  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  wage  loss  Instead  of  a  percentage  of 
average  weekly  wages. 

•*  In  certain  States,  however,  there  are  varying  percentages  for  differ- 
ent types  of  injuries,  while  In  some,  the  percentage  varies  with  the 
marital  status  and  the  number  of  children. 


partial  disability,  and  from  40  percent  to  70  percent 
in  case  of  temporary  total  disability."' 

Many  of  the  laws  provide  also  for  fixed  minimum 
weekly  payments,  which  range  from  $3  to  $10  for 
death,  from  $3  to  $14  for  permanent  total  disability, 
from  $1.50  to  $14  for  pemianent  partial  disability,  and 
from  $5  to  $12.50  for  temporary  total  disability.  In 
addition,  many  States  provide  for  flexible  minimum 
benefits  through  a  requirement  that  the  benefit  shall  be 
a  stated  number  of  dollars  or  the  actual  wage,  if  less. 
In  the  case  of  death  benefits,  a  few  States  also  provide 
for  minimum  benefits  by  assuming  that  previous 
wages  were  not  less  than  a  certain  sum  or  specifying  a 
minimum  total  compensation  payment.  The  extent  of 
these  minimum  benefit  provisions  can  be  seen  from 
Table  40. 

Table  40. — Number  of  workmen's   compensation  laws   having 
specified  provisions  for  minimum  benefits,  as  of  July  1,  19^0 


Fixed  flat 

minimum 

benefits 

Wages 
deemed  to 
be  not  less 

than  a 
stated  sum 

Minimum 
total  com- 
pensation 
payment 

Fixed  min- 
imum or 
actual  wage, 
ifiess 

Death 

20 

31 

»24 

124 

9 

2 

10 

21 

Permanent  partial  disability 

19 

27 

1  IncludiDg  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania;  the  former  has  a  $9  minimum  per 
week,  or  actual  wage  if  less  than  $9,  but  not  less  than  $7  for  noimai  weekly  hours  of 
16  or  over;  the  latter  provides  for  a  $9  minimum  or  full  wage,  but  not  under  $5. 

2  Including  Pennsylvania  which  provides  for  a  $9  minimum  or  full  wage  but  not 
under  $5. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Dawson,  Marshall,  Problems  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Administration  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  672,  pp.  204-10,  table  13. 

Maximum  weekly  payments  are  also  provided  in 
almost  all  of  the  laws.  These  take  the  form  either  of 
maximum  weekly  sums  or  of  a  limit  to  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  payable.''"  The  maximum  weekly 
sums  range  from  $10  to  $30  in  case  of  death,  from 
$8.08  to  $60  for  permanent  total  disability,  from  $10 
to  $25  for  permanent  partial  disability,  and  from  $14 
to  $25  for  temporary  total  disability.  In  a  number 
of  States,  however,  these  maximums  are  raised  by  addi- 
tional allowances  for  dependents  or  for  disfigurement. 

It  is  evident  that  tJie  henef.t  scales  for  worhmm^s 
compensation  are  in  generobi  more  liberal  than  those 
for  tineniployment  compensation.    Not  only  is  the  per- 


"  For  the  specific  percentages  of  wages  paid  for  the  various  types  of 
disability  in  47  States  and  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Uawail, 
Philippine  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  see  Dawson,  Marsliall,  Problems  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Administration  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  S,tatlstlcs,  Bulletin 
No.  672,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  202-10. 

"  Only  7  laws  provide  no  maximum  weekly  benefit  for  death  payments, 
although  15  set  no  limit  to  the  total  compensation  payable.  The  corre- 
sponding numbers  setting  no  limit  for  permanent  total  dl.'Mibiiity  are  2 
and  15 ;  for  permanent  partial  disability,  4  and  4 ;  and  for  temporary 
total  disability,  3  and  9. 
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centage  of  wages  granted  usually  higher,  but  also  addi- 
tional payments  ai-e  made  in  certain  States  for  depend- 
ents. Moreover,  the  maximum  weekly  benefits  are  in 
most  States  higher  than  those  provided  for  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  with  the  payments  made.  An  official  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  benefit  payments  in  1938  concluded 
that  "in  many  cases  the  benefits  obtainable  have  been 
too  low  for  subsistence,  and  the  injured  worker  has  at 
times  become  dependent  upon  private  charity  and  pub- 
lic relief.  The  incalculable  aid  furnished  by  the  com- 
pensation system  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  States  many  injured  toorkers  xooidd  starve 
if  society  left  them,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  com- 
pensation they  receive."  '^  In  large  measure  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  benefits  are  due  to  the  method  of 
determining  the  weekly  wage  on  which  benefits  are 
based  and  in  particular  to  the  failure  of  some  States 
to  adopt  a  full-time  wage  base.  In  consequence  the 
benefits  granted  to  the  lowest-paid  and  intermittently 
employed  workers  may  be  very  low. 

There  are  also  very  great  differences  from  State  to 
State  in  regard  to  the  scales  of  payment  in  the  different 
jurisdictions.  Comparisons  are  rendered  difficult  be- 
cause of  variations,  not  only  in  the  percentages  and 
items  for  which  compensation  is  payable  but  also  in 
underlying  principles  and  administrative  applications. 
Nevertheless,  Table  41,  prej)ared  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Compejisation  Insurance,  presents  the  approxi- 
mate relative  values  of  the  benefit  provisions.'^ 

Differences  in  Levels  of  Living 
Afforded  by  Public  Aid 

If  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  the 
level  of  living  xvhich  is  made  possible  far  recipients 
of  publicly  provided  income  cannot  be  regarded  as 
unduly  high.  For  the  vast  majority  of  recipients,  it 
appears  to  be  even  lower  than  that  which  would  be 
allowed  by  the  '■'■emergency''''  budget.  For  all  of  them, 
it  falls  short  of  what  has  commonly  been  thought 
of  as  the  ^^American  standard  of  living.''''    The  feasi- 


Tabij;  41. — Comparative  values  of  benefit  provisions  of  work- 
men's compensation  laws  as  of  19S8:  index  numbers^ 


State 


"  Dawson,  op.  cit..  p.  71.      Italics  supplied. 

"  "The  Index  numbers  shown  are  subject  to  qoallflcatlon  and  limitation 
because  of  the  many  elements  entering  into  the  computations  which 
are  not  subject  to  exact  mathematical  valuation.  In  addition,  the  index 
of  cost  under  the  "Total"  column  Is  a  weighted  average  and  is  correct 
In  a  general  way  only.  The  distribution  of  accidents  by  type  of  injury 
varies  between  States  and  will,  therefore,  be  somewhat  different  in 
each  case  from  the  national  distribution  or  from  the  distribution  of  any 
other  set  of  weights  which  might  be  used  to  obtain  an  average.  For 
these  reasons  the  index  numbers  of  this  table  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
representing  without  qualification  a  mathematically  exact  comparison 
of  the  benefit  provisions  of  the  various  compensation  acts.  Accordingly, 
when  using  this  table  or  quoting  therefrom,  it  is  essential  to  realize  its 
limitations."      (Ihid.,  pp.   78-79.) 


New  York 

.Mabama 

Alaska _- 

.\rizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  - .   . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota . 

Missouri. __ 

Montana. 

Nebraska.- 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

United    States    Long' 

shoremen's  Act 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Permanent 

Perma- 

partial 

Tempo- 

Medi- 

Fatal 

nent 
total 

rary 
total 

cal  and 
hospital 

Major' 

Minor' 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

.424 

.322 

.553 

.7.';o 

.795 

.912 

.947 

.600 

.984 

.805 

1.255 

1.089 

.897 

.773 

.867 

1.232 

.967 

.498 

.576 

.642 

.736 

.912 

1.000 

.453 

.644 

.687 

.397 

.577 

.957 

.498 

.339 

.795 

.737 

.779 

1.000 

.339 

.226 

.481 

.587 

.736 

.802 

.772 

.414 

1.016 

1.013 

.974 

1.000 

.487 

.244 

.592 

.761 

.886 

.094 

.393 

.242 

.506 

.683 

.704 

.969 

.459 

.244 

.760 

.782 

.826 

1.000 

.553 

.515 

.650 

.653 

.799 

1.000 

.542 

.568 

.643 

.852 

.803 

1.000 

.498 

.289 

.666 

.777 

.764 

.957 

.501 

.292 

.523 

.550 

.  645 

.994 

.496 

.321 

.626 

.764 

.807 

.969 

.495 

.305 

.455 

.578 

.856 

.957 

.438 

.339 

.583 

.644 

.926 

.944 

.481 

.327 

.785 

1.220 

.886 

.784 

.608 

.343 

.683 

.741 

1.096 

.969 

.614 

.769 

.664 

.555 

1.046 

.994 

..179 

.400 

.575 

.759 

.912 

.957 

.754 

.511 

.868 

.913 

.984 

1.000 

.617 

.540 

.659 

.920 

1.127 

.944 

.628 

.359 

.624 

.444 

.837 

.963 

.662 

.594 

.716 

.787 

.833 

1.000 

.919 

.703 

.622 

.722 

1.166 

.988 

.498 

.210 

.436 

.288 

.909 

.877 

.606 

.882 

.735 

.956 

.944 

.877 

.467 

.411 

.601 

.624 

.827 

.967 

.793 

.294 

.633 

.806 

.886 

.988 

.998 

.664 

.813 

.716 

1.169 

1.000 

.720 

.856 

.763 

.832 

.878 

.938 

<.676 

.418 

.745 

.866 

.956 

.938 

.852 

.524 

.522 

.584 

.978 

.93S 

1.004 

.840 

1.036 

1.291 

.974 

1.000 

.378 

.170 

.524 

.607 

.649 

1.000 

.686 

.476 

.982 

1.168 

.924 

1.000 

.794 

.319 

.663 

.843 

1.102 

.988 

.378 

.178 

.654 

.687 

1.042 

.914 

.420 

.269 

.454 

.680 

.719 

.8.'?3 

.638 

.319 

.561 

.716 

.906 

.950 

.772 

.414 

1.016 

1.013 

.974 

1.000 

.624 

.696 

.631 

.550 

.989 

.969 

.320 

.184 

.603 

.477 

.678 

.710 

.464 

.290 

.640 

.675 

.733 

.  969 

.927 

.607 

.654 

.642 

.920 

1.000 

.724 

.799 

.701 

.895 

.932 

.988 

.816 

1.073 

1.645 

1.228 

1.248 

.969 

.568 

.366 

.782 

.588 

.957 

.994 

Total 

bone- 

flts 


1.000 
.741 

1.004 
.994 
.820 
.609 
.807 
.642 
.960 
.708 
.717 
.813 
.784 
.820 
.775 
.709 
.785 
.734 
.770 
.823 
.861 
.836 
.808 
.926 
.892 
.744 
.830 
.917 
.666 
.836 
.738 
.855 
.962 
.855 
.846 
.819 

1.044 
.670 
.  O.W 
.906 
.777 
.656 
.802 

.960 
.810 
.578 
.740 
.853 
.886 
1.145 
.826 


1  Examples  of  use  of  table:  The  figures  on  total  benefits  for  Georgia  and  New  York 
are  0.717  and  1.000,  respectively.    This  indicates  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  table,  the 

717 
ratio  of  Georgia  benefits  to  New  York  benefits  for  all  kinds  of  injury  is  -rgnn  "^  'hat 

Georgia  benefits  average  rr™  of  the  New  York  benefits.    The  figures  on  permanent 

total  disability  for  Colorado  and  Montana  are  0.644  and  0.359,  respectively.  This 
indicates  that  on  the  average,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  table,  the  Montana  benefits 

359 
for  permanent  total  disability  are  ^  of  the  corresponding  Colorado  benefits. 

2  Defined  as  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  or  eye  and  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing in  both  ears.    Also  partial  loss  of  use  as  related  to  the  benefits  for  total  loss  of  use. 

'  Defined  as  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  thumb,  finger,  toes,  etc. 

*  A  figure  based  on  actual  experience  has  been  substituted  for  the  Oklahoma  fatal 
value.    This  departure  was  necessary  because  of  peculiarities  in  the  law. 

Source:  Dawson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-80,  table  2. 

bility  and  desirability  of  raising  the  general  average 
of  the  level  of  living  permitted  to  recipients  of  public 
aid  raises  economic  and  social  issues  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, some  of  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Mean- 
while, it  is  important  to  note  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  absolute  "adequacy"  or  "inadequacy"  of 
the  general  average,  there  exist  today  differences  be- 
tween groups  of  public-aid  recipients,  differences  so 
marked  as  to  constitute  a  potential  threat  to  the  essential 
social  unity  of  the  American  Nation. 
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Regional  Differences 

The  four  maps  in  Figures  18-21  show  the  average 
monthly  grants  for  the  four  programs  in  which  the 
amount  of  assistance  is,  in  theory  at  least,  related  to 
the  applicant's  needs.  The  striking  fact  that  emerges 
from  the  following  co7nparison  is  the  ivide  range  of 
variation  from  the  average  grant  for  the  United 
States.  It  may  also  he  noted  that  the  lowest  grants 
are  found  in  certain  States  {mainly  those  in  the  South- 
east and  the  Southicest  areas)  regai^dless  of  which 
program  is  considered. 

The  persistence  of  marked  differences  between  States 
at  different  times  and  under  all  programs  suggests 
that  such  differences  cannot  be  entirely  explained  in 
terms  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  average  grant  as  a 
measure  of  adequacy. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a  substantially  similar 
grouping  of  States  in  the  lowest  category  is  to  be 
found  on  all  programs  suggests  that  the  differences 
in  average  grants  cannot  be  entirely  attributable  to 
differences  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the  case  to 
which  the  grant  is  made.  The  southeastern  States  ap- 
pear at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  not  only  for  general 
relief  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  where  the  family 
is  the  basis  for  payment,  but  also  for  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  where  the  grants  are  more  usually 
on  an  individual  basis. 

The  maps  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  certain  sta- 
bility in  the  grouping  of  States  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
scale.  On  the  whole,  average  grants  for  all  programs 
are  relatively  high  in  New  England,  the  Pacific  States, 
and  the  Middle  West.  However,  the  picture  is  less 
clear  cut  than  that  in  the  southern  regions  because  of 
occasional  relatively  high  or  low  grants  for  individual 
programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ranking  of  the  States  in 
terms  of  average  monthly  payments  for  the  programs 
in  comparison  with  their  ranking  on  the  basis  of  per 
capita  income  (see  Table  42)  suggests  a  fairly  close 
relationship,  at  least  so  far  as  the  States  making  the 
lowest  grants  are  concerned. 

It  is  evidence  from  Table  42  that,  by  and  large,  the 
States  with  the  lowest  grants  on  all  programs  are  also 
those  imth  the  lowest  per  capita  incomes.  For  old-age 
assistance,  of  the  12  States  in  the  lowest  quarter 
grouped  by  size  of  grant,  only  three  are  not  also 
in  the  lowest  quarter  when  ranked  according  to  aver- 
age per  capita  income.  When  tiie  39  States  included 
in  the  table  which  make  payments  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  are  similarly  grouped,  only  3  of  the  10  States 
making  the  lowest  payments  are  not  also  among  the 
10  States  having  the  lowest  income  per  capita.  A 
grouping  of  the  40  States  with  aid-to-the-blind  pro- 


Table  42. — Ranking  of  average  monthly  grants  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  bli7id.  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  general 
relief  in  the  continental  United  States,  June  191,0,  and  ranking 
of  per  capita  income,  1939,  hy  States 


Ranking 
of  per 
capita 
income 
(hieh 

to  low)  1 

Ranking  on  average  monthly  grants 
(high  to  low) 

State 

Old-ase 
assistance 

(per 
recipient) 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children  * 

(per 
recipient) 

Aid  to  the 

blini" 

(per 

recipient) 

General 
relief 
(per 
case) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2fi 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
48 
47 

37 
7 
6 
5 
1 
3 
22 
19 
8 
9 
11 
28 
27 
12 
24 
16 
2 
15 
14 
10 
25 
32 
17 
31 
35 
4 
13 
18 
20 
30 
23 
38 
41 
34 
21 
29 
36 
26 
33 
39 
43 
40 
46 
-        45 
47 
42 
44 

20 
2 

9 

13 

New  York 

1 

Nevada 

14 

8 

1 

15 

29 

3 

3 

1 
5 

'   16 

13 
15 

9 
23 

8 
24 

6 
18 

4 
11 

7 
14 
25 
10 
27 
29 
22 
21 
12 

19 

17 

2 

Massacliusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Illinois 

M 

(*) 

0 

4 
25 

2 
21 
22 

23' 

10 
3 

16 

14^ 
13 
12 
17 

16 

Ohio 

21 

25 

12 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

10 
>4 

18 

19 

Colorado 

20 

New  Hampshiie 

Minnesota 

(<) 

8 

9 

Indiana. 

27 

7 

Maine 

Missouri 

5 
29 

Florida 

33 
7 
20 
6 
11 
24 
19 

39 

Arizona _  . 

26 

23 

Utah    

11 

Iowa 

17 

Nebraska 

28 

Kansas 

22 

Texas 

34 

Virginia 

35 
31 

34 
28 
2fi 
18 
32 
30 
27 
31 

31 

West  Virginia 

South  Dakota 

30 

(') 

North  Dakota 

26 
30 
36 
28 
34 

15 
24 

Oklahoma 

(') 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

35 
38 

(*) 

Tenne^spfi 

33 
32 
37 
39 
38 

35 
37 
36 
39 
38 
40 

(') 

37 

South  Carolina 

33 
40 

32 

Mississippi 

36 

'  Because  per  capita  income  figures  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey 
are  apt  to  be  misleading,  these  States  are  not  included  in  this  table.  See  Martin 
op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

'  Data  on  the  special  public  assistances  refer  only  to  those  State  plans  which  were 
approved  by  the  Social  Secuiity  Board.  There  were  no  approved  State  plans  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas,  and  no  approved  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind 
in  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas, 

'  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  show  the  same  ranking  for  general  relief. 

*  Inadequate  general-relief  data  reported  by  State. 

Sources:  Maitin,  John  L.,  "Income  Payments  to  Individuals,  by  States,  1929-39," 
Surrey  of  Ctirrent  Business.  XX  (October  1940),  9,  table  I;  Sociai  Security  Bidletia, 
III  (August  1940),  4,  48,  and  50."  Average  grants  per  recipient  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Reserach,  Social  Security 
Board. 

grams  included  in  the  table  gives  a  similar  result — 
only  3  of  the  10  States  with  the  lowest  grants  are  not 
among  the  lowest  10  States  with  such  programs  when 
ranked  according  to  income  per  head.  Finally,  of  tlie 
41  States  in  the  table  for  which  information  concern- 
ing general-relief  grants  is  available,  7  of  the  11  States 
making  the  lowest  grants  are  also  among  the  lowest 
11  on  a  per  capita  basis.'" 


"The  absence  of  information  concerning  gener.il-rellef  grants  In  four 
low-income  States  (South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee) 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  Is  less  coincidence  in  the  ranking  of 
general-relief  grants  and  per  capita  income. 
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Group  Differences 

Whatever  may  be  concluded  regarding  the  absolute 
level  of  living  assured  recipients  of  public  aid,  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  groups  receive  much  more  favor- 
able treat7nent  than  others.  Outstanding  among  these 
groups  receiving  a  relatively  higher  standard  of  living 
are  the  aged.  The  particularly  disadvantaged  groups 
appear  to  be  the  recipients  of  general  relief  and 
Negroes. 

The  aged. — Aged  persons  are  the  l)enefiei:u-ies  of 
one  of  tlie  major  types  of  social  insurance,  the  average 
benefits  of  which  in  most  States  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  monthly  allowances  paid  on  other  programs. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1940  the  average  monthly 
primary  benefit  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program  was  $21.91.  For  an  aged  person  with 
a  wife  the  average  montlily  payment  was  $36.22,  while 
the  average  benefit  for  an  aged  person  with  one  or 
more  dependent  children  was  $37.03.  (See  Table  31.) 
Even  more  favorable  is  the  position  of  aged  workers 
in  the  railroad  industry,  for  in  June  1940  the  average 
monthly  employee  annuity  under  railroad  retirement 
legislation  was  $65.55.  (See  Table  34.)  Moreover, 
these  payments  were  made  to  persons  regardless  of 
any  demonstration  of  need.  It  is  true  that  recipients 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  are  pro- 
hibited fi-om  earning  more  than  $15  per  month  in 
covered  employment,  but  they  may  well  possess  other 
resources,  such  as  savings  or  earnings  from  noncovered 
employment.  In  the  case  of  many  railroad  workers 
the  probability  of  other  resources  is  high. 

Even  when  attention  is  turned  to  the  programs  which 
are  based  upon  need,  the  relatively  privileged  position 
of  the  aged  recipients  of  public  aid  is  again  evident. 
As  of  June  1940,  of  the  special  public  assistances,  only 
old-age  assistance  was  in  operation  in  all  of  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  Only 
41  States,  the  District  of  Cohmibia,  and  Hawaii  had 
plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  approved  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  and  received  Federal  monies.  Only  40 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  were  co- 
operating in  the  Federal-State  program  for  aid  to 
dependent  children.  The  preferential  position  of  the 
aged  and  blind  as  compared  to  children  is  also  revealed 
in  the  Federal  law  itself,  which  provides  for  Federal 
matching  monies  up  to  $20  per  old-age  assistance  re- 
cipient, making  a  possible  maximum  grant  of  $40, 
while  a  maximum  from  Federal  and  State  funds  of  $18 
for  the  first  child  in  a  family  and  $12  for  each  addi- 
tional child  has  been  established  in  the  law  for  the 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

Even  greater  differentiation  in  treatment  is  apparent 
when  old-age  assistance  and  general  relief  are  com- 


pared. When  it  is  recalled  that  in  principle  old-age 
assistance  payments  are  nornuilly  made  for  an  individ- 
ual on  the  basis  of  his  individual  need,  while  those  for 
general  relief  very  generally  are  for  more  than  one  per- 
son, and  that  in  1939  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  general-relief  case  was  a  little  over  three  persons, 
it  is  highly  significant  that  in  June  1940  the  average 
monthly  grant  for  old-age  assistance  was  $20.10  and 
the  average  monthly  grant  to  general  relief  cases  was 
only  $23.90.     (See  Table  19.) 

A  more  precise  comparison  can  be  made  in  18  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  information 
concerning  general-relief  grants  for  one-i>erson  cases 
during  June  1940  is  available.  (See  Table  43.)  In 
only  one  of  the  19  jurisdictions  (Louisiana)  was  the 
average  grant  to  one-person  cases  on  general  relief 
higher  than  the  average  grant  to  old-age  assistance 
recipients.  In  the  remaining  18  jurisdictions,  grants 
to  old-age  assistance  cases  exceeded  those  to  one-person 
cases  on  general  relief  by  over  100  percent  in  four 
States,  by  between  75  percent  and  99.9  percent  in  two 
States,  by  from  50  percent  to  74.9  percent  in  two 
others,  by  between  25  percent  to  49.9  percent  in  five 
States,  and  by  less  than  25  percent  in  five  States. 

Table  43. — Average  montlily  payment  per  recipient  of  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  Hind,  and 
general  relief  1-person  cases,  in  19  jurisdictions,^  June  19JiO 


Average  monthly  payment 

Jurisdiction 

Special  public  assistances  (per 
recipent) 

General 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

reliet  (per 

1-person 

case) 

$9.35 
27.69 
37.95 
25.  50 
21.99 
20.96 
11.90 
21.47 
16.09 
18.07 
20.71 
35.56 
10.14 
21.38 
8.24 
21.21 
22.08 
13.89 
22.38 

$4.88 
11.61 
18.73 
12.61 
11.68 
>9.88 

8.47 
14.37 

9.97 
11.55 
13.80 
22.82 

6.68 
16  76 

6.44 
14.32 
13.23 

8.27 
16.62 

$9  30 
26.37 
48.02 
25.  80 
21.98 

>  26. 62 
14.89 
27.18 

125.00 
21.10 
23.29 
25.57 
14.91 
25.25 
10.82 
26.87 
30.50 
17.42 
23.26 

$8.86 

12.79 

16.39 

19.08 

12.42 

15.51 

12.31 

15.68 

6.96 

15.89 

15.19 

New  York                           - 

24.88 

5.61 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Utah  -            

13.75 
7.98 
18.60 

Washington                  

9.65 

9.51 

13.57 

Sources:  Socio/  Security  BuUelin,  III  (August  1940),  48,  50.  Average  grants  for  aid 
to  dependent  children,  general-relief  1-person  cases,  and  aid  to  the  blind  administered 
under  State  laws  without  Federal  participation  furnished  by  Division  of  Public  As- 
sistance Eesearch,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board. 

'  Only  these  jmisdictions  reported  payments  for  1-person  general-relief  cases. 
'  Progiam  administeied  under  State  laws  without  Federal  participation. 

The  aged  are  frequently  given  favorable  treatment 
in  setting  up  standard  budgets.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania 
a  higher  standard  budget  for  determining  need  for 
old-age  assistance  is  used  than  for  estimating  budget 
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AVERAGE  GRANTS  PER  RECIPIENT   OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS. 

BY  STATE,  JUNE    1940 


(^V> 


QmaC.    25.50 

ALASKA  28.06 
IS  HAWAII  12.67 


AVERAGE  -  $20.10 
RANGE  -  $7.57  -  $37.95 


Source  :  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  Table  6,  page  48 ;  data  refer  to  jurisdiction.s  with  plans  appro\ed  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Figure  18. 


deficiencies  of  general-relief  applicants.'*  Another 
illustration  of  comparatively  favorable  treatment  of 
the  aged,  apparent  in  data  from  Louisiana,  has  been 
presented  above.'^  When  the  practice  prevails  of 
using  different  budgetai-y  standards  among  the  several 
programs  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  degrees  to  which 


"Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Current  Living 
Costa  as  Related  to  Standards  of  Puhlic  Assistance  in  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  1939,  pp.  6-7.  In  this  State,  where  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  minimize  the  differences  of  treatment  between  categories  of 
needy  pL'r.sons,  the  old-age  assistance  schedule  for  determining  the  budget- 
ary deficiency  includes  an  allowance  for  incidentals  which  is  not  included 
In  the  aid-to-dependent  children  and  general-assistance  schedules.  It 
provides  also  a  higher  maximum  rent  allowance  for  old-age  assistance 
recipients  than  for  one-person  general-assistance  cases,  (/bid.,  pp.  32, 
33.)  However,  the  old-age  assistance  schedule  Is  uniform  for  the  State, 
whereas  the  other  schedules  are  adjusted  for  differing  costs  of  shelter, 
fuel,   and  light  among  the  various  groups  of  counties.      (Hid.,  p.  5.) 

"  See  footnote  68.  p.  174. 


grants  under  these  programs  fail  to  meet  budgetary 
deficiencies.'" 

Finally  data  relating  to  total  expenditures  for  public 
aid  to  different  groups  again  reveal  the  relatively 
favorable  treatment  of  the  aged.  Total  expenditures 
for  general-relief  payments  during  the  calendar  year 
1939  represented  $481,529,000  as  compared  ^Yith  pay- 
ments of  $433,575,200  for  old-age  assistance."  Assum- 
ing that  the  number  of  persons  represented  in  tlie 
general-relief  cases  in  continental  United  States  aver- 
aged 3.1  persons  per  case  in  December  1939,  it  can  be 


'"  However,  as  shown  above  in  the  section  on  special  assistances,  when 
the  same  standard  budgets  are  used,  ,the  favorable  position  of  old-age 
assistance  recipients  is  apparent. 

■"Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  67,  table  8,  and  69, 
table  9,  and  (August  1940),  40. 
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AVERAGE  GRANTS  PER  RECIPIENT  OF  AID-TO-THE-BLIND  PAYMENTS. 

BY  STATE,  JUNE    1940 


Source  ;  Social  Security  Bulletin.  Ill  (August  1940),  Table  8,  page  50 ;  data  refer  to  jurisdictions  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Figure  19. 


estimated  that  the  average  monthly  general-relief 
caseload  during  1939  represented  5,149,000  persons. 
The  monthly  average  of  old-age  assistance  recipients 
in  1939  was  1,852,000.'»  Thus  practically  the  same  ex- 
penditures were  maintaining  nearly  three  times  as 
many  people  on  general  relief  as  on  old-age  assistance. 
Indeed,  in  all  but  10  States  located  in  the  Northeast  or 
Middle  States  regions,'"  expenditures  for  old-age 
assistance  exceeded  those  for  general  relief  during  1939. 
That  the  differences  in  amounts  spent  in  the  States 
for  the  two  programs  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
relative  incidence  and  extent  of  need  in  the  two  groups 


"  See  Appendix  9. 

™  Connecticut,  Delaware,  niinois,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  (Social 
Security  Bulletin,  III  (July  1940),  47.  and  (August  1940).  40)  For 
allocation  of  States  to  regions,  see  footnote  10,  p.  D7. 


seems  clear  when  the  expenditures  in  several  States 
are  examined.  In  New  York,  for  example,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  maintain  somewhat  compara- 
ble treatment  of  persons  receiving  different  types  of 
assistance.  As  a  result,  while  total  expenditures  for 
old-age  assistance  represented  approximately  one-third 
as  much  as  total  payments  to  recipients  of  general  relief, 
the  monthly  case  load  for  general  relief  in  June  1940 
was  slightly  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  for  old- 
age  assistance.  In  contrast  the  expenditures  of  Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma,  and  Texas  should  be  noted.  During 
June  1940  Colorado  spent  (with  Federal  aid)  6  times 
as  much  for  old-age  assistance  as  for  general  relief, 
Oklahoma  almost  24  times  as  much  and  Texas  12  times 
as  much.  The  June  1940  old-age  assistance  case  load 
in  Colorado,  however,  was  only  3  times  as  large  as  that 
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AVERAGE  GRANTS  PER  FAMILY   RECEIVING  AID-TO-DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE.  JUNE    1940 


UNDER  $15 

$15.00-24.99 
'/XA  $25.00-34.99 
K>?3    $35.00-44.99 

III  1 1 II   $45.00  AND  OVER 

STATE  PROGRAMS  OPERATING 
WITHOUT  FEDERALFUNDS 


D.C.    37.27 

^HAWAII  35.84 


AVERAGE  -  $32.10 
RANGE-  $12.00-  $58.36 


Source  :  Social  Security  Bulletin.  Ill  (August  1940),  Table  7,  Pase  49  ;  data  refer  to  jurisdictions  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 


Figure  20. 


for  general  relief.    In  Oklahoma  it  was  almost  6  times 
as  large,  and  in  Texas  it  was  over  9  times  as  large.*" 

That  greater  need  does  not  explain  the  heavy  ex- 
penditures on  the  aged  in  relation  to  those  for  the 


■  The  caseloads  and  payments  for  June  1940  in  these  States  were  : 


Caseloads  for— 

Amounts  paid  to  recipi- 
ents of— 

General 
relief 

Old-age  as- 
sistance 

General 
relief 

Old-aee  as- 
sistance 

New  York- 

240. 870 
14,  133 
12,400 
12,  384 

118,702 
41,l.'j2 
72,  739 

118,380 

$8,513,296 

229,  340 

M.  OOO 

101,312 

.$3,034,161 

1.388.838 

Oklahoma 

1,  288,  591 

Texa.*? 

I,  220,  861 

Source:  Socio/  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  p.  45,  table  4,  and  p.  48- 
table  6.  The  figures  for  old-ace  as-iistance  in  Colorado  include  $119,788  in- 
curred for  direct  payments  to  3,582  persons  who  were  60  years  of  age  but  uuder 
65,  and  $200  fnr  burial  payments  to  persons  of  the  same  age  group.  The  figures 
for  general  relief  in  Oklahoma  are  estimated. 


blind  and  for  dependent  children  in  some  States  is 
further  evident  from  wliat  is  known  concerning  the 
methods  of  support  of  the  aged  prior  to  acceptance 
for  old-age  assistance.  In  general,  a  smaller  percentage 
of  old-age  assistance  recipients  have  been  in  receipt  of 
public  aid  than  is  the  case  with  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind  and  aid  to  dependent  children.'' 

Certainly  the  higher  expenditures  for  aged  persons  in 


*!  Information  collected  by  the  Social  .'Jeeurity  Board  regarding  persons 
accepted  during  the  period  July  1937-June  1939,  showed  that  approil- 
matcly  38  percent  of  the  persons  accepted  for  old-age  assistance  had  been 
aided  under  some  other  program  within  2  years  prior  to  acceptance, 
whereas  at  least  53  percent  of  the  persons  accepted  for  aid  to  the  blind 
and  about  69  percent  of  the  families  accepted  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren had  received  aid  under  some  other  program  within  2  years  prior 
to  acceptance.  (Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research.  Uemoranelum  on  the  People  Who 
Nerd  Financial  Auistance,  Washington,   1940,  revised,  p.  2.) 
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AVERAGE  GRANTS  PER  CASE  RECEIVING  GENERAL  RELIEF.  BY  STATE, 

JUNE   1940 


Souice  :  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  T.ible  4,  Page  45. 
FiGUBE  21. 


certain  States,  cannot  be  attributable  mainly  to  the  dif- 
fering proportions  which  aged  persons  form  of  the  total 
population  in  the  various  States.  For  example,  in  the 
Northeast  region,  old-age  assistance  accounted  for  24.1 
percent  of  total  per  capita  expenditures  during  1939  for 
the  tliree  special  public  assistances  and  general  relief, 
while  in  the  Southwest  region,  which  includes  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  83.3  percent  represented  old-age  assistance 
expenditures.  Yet  the  1940  cen.sus  indicates  that  the 
aged  population  in  the  North-east  region  comprised 
6.4  percent  of  the  total  population  as  compared  with 
the  national  average  of  6.8  percent,  while  the  aged 
population  in  the  Southwest  area  is  estimated  at  only 
4.6  percent  of  the  total  population. 

More   important  in   accounting   for   the   relatively 
favorable  treatment  of  the  aged  is  the  influence  of 


powerful  lobbies,  as  in  Colorado  and  California. 
Other  factors  are  the  differing  amounts  of  Federal 
aid  available  under  the  several  assistance  programs, 
and  the  practice  in  some  States  of  establishing  pri- 
ority for  those  funds  which  can  be  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government.*- 
GenercH-relief  recipients. — As  indicated  in  Table  43 


s=  ni  Ari/.niia  tlie  State  finances  ^'cneral  relief  tlimui;!]  funds  ilerive.l 
£rom  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  and  luxury  taxes  out  of  which  must  first 
come  the  amounts  necessary  to  match  Federal  funds  for  the  special 
public  assistances.  The  amount  of  money  available  for  general  relief, 
therefore,  varies  with  the  amount  needed  for  matching  purposes  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  revenue  produced  by  the  taxes.  In  Utah,  State  funds 
derived  from  a  sales  tax  are  apportioned  among  local  units  on  tlie  liasis 
of  local  general  n-lief  needs  and  the  amount  of  local  funds  available 
after  the  counties'  share  of  exiienditures  for  the  siiecial  assistances  have 
lieen  met.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  Wyoming,  whereby  the  counties' 
share  of  sc-neral  relief  expenditures  from  a  general-welfare  levy  is  deter- 
mined after  deductions  are  made  for  the  special  assistances. 
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and  throughout  this  study,  the  recipients -of  general 
relief  are  in  most  parts  of  the  country  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  recipients  of  other  pro- 
grams. The  same  influences  which  have  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  availability  of  public  aid  have 
operated  to  lower  the  level  of  living  permitted  recipi- 
ents of  general  relief.  The  residual  nature  of  the 
program,  combined  with  the  absence  of  Federal  match- 
ing grants  and  of  adequate  financial  provision  in  most 
States,  has  led  not  merely  to  a  denial  of  aid  to  needy 
general-relief  applicants  but  also  to  a  lowering  of  the 
payments  made  to  the  cases  accepted.*' 

Negroes. -^-^t  does  not  appear  possible  to  make  any 
generalizations  concerning  the  extent  to  which  certain 
racial  groups  are  consciously  discriminated  against 
by  the  grant  of  relatively  low  public-aid  payments. 
Differences  in  average  relief  grants  for  Negroes  and 
white  persons  have  been  revealed  in  certain  studies.** 
However,  these  studies  have  also  pointed  out  essential 
differences  in  levels  of  living,  family  case  composition, 
and  economic  status  which  influence  the  comparative 
size  of  average  gi-ants.*'  In  addition  to  the  essential 
fact  that  such  racial  groups  have  a  lower  level  of  living, 
it  is  known  that  Negro  cases  usually  are  smaller  on  the 
average  than  white  cases  and  that  they  have  opportuni- 
ties for  part-time  earnings.  Wliile  these  factors  indi- 
cate some  reason  for  the  differences  in  average  gi'ants 


"  See  also  cli.  X. 

^  "In  some  rural  areas  Negro  families  were  expected  to  live  on  con- 
siderably leas  tlian  white  families,  as  indicated  by  relief  budgets.  A 
study  of  certain  rural  counties  in  problem  areas  of  the  South,  made  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  revealed  an  average 
monthly  relief  budget  of  $8.31  for  Negro  families  and  $12.65  for  white 
families.  A  later  study  of  rural  Negroes  on  relief  pointed  out  discrep- 
ancies between  Negroes  and  whites  both  in  direct  and  work  relief  benefits, 
but  cited  differences  in  the  sizes  of  Negrv  and  white  households  and 
differences  in  the  occupational  status  and  experience  of  employable  mem- 
bers as  some  Justification  for  such  discrepancies."  (Smith,  Alfred  Edgar, 
"The  Negro  and  Relief,"  in  Monthly  Repo"*  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  March  1  through  March  SI,  1936,  Washington, 
1936,  pp.  14-15.) 

"A  comparison  of  average  monthly  general  relief  benefits  received  by 
Negro  and  white  cases  on  relief  In  13  cities  during  May  1935  shows 
no  consistent  difference  between  the  amounts  granted  to  the  two  racial 
groups  •  •  •  For  all  cities  combined  the  average  benefit  per  white 
case  was  almost  $5  greater  than  that  per  Negro  case.  For  all  the  races 
the  average  benefit  per  case  during  May  1935  was  $27.87  ;  for  white 
cases,  $29.05  ;  and  for  Negro  cases,  $24.18. 

"The  differential  in  average  benefits  was  greatest  in  Atlanta,  the 
only  Southeastern  city  included,  where  the  average  benefit  was  $32.66 
for  white  cases  and  only  $19.29  for  Negro  eases.  •  •  •  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  general  average  Is  seriously  affected  by  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  granted  the  two  races  only  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  the  Negroes  form  an  important  group  in  the  population."  (Baird 
and  Brinton.  op.  cit,.  p.  32.) 

w  "Possibly  all  minority  groups  are  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of 
deviation  from  the  amount  of  relief  accorded  to  the  remainder  of  the 
population.  Basically  this  is  related  to  family  budgets  as  calculated  from 
assumed  standards  of  living.  An  example  which  comes  first  to  mind  Is 
the  difference  between  the  benefits  given  to  Negro  and  to  white  cases. 
As  witli  other  minority  groups,  this  disparity  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  local  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  relative  needs  of  the  two 
groups,  since  at  least  a  part  of  the  seeming  discrimination  can  be  ex- 
plained by  differences  in  the  actual  composition  of  the  relief  groups." 
(Ihid.,  p.  30.) 


for  the  two  groups,  it  is  also  apparent  that,  to  the  extent 
that  relief  agencies  accept  existing  differences  in  levels 
of  living,  differences  in  relief  standards  do  exist.** 

Since  the  social  insurances  relate  benefits  to  previous 
earnings  it  is  also  evident  that,  as  a  characteristically 
low-income  group,  Negroes  are  likely  to  receive  rela- 
tively low  benefits.*'  In  this  respect,  however,  they 
are  no  better  and  no  worse  off  than  other  low-income 
beneficiaries.  The  WPA  program,  which  provides  for 
uniform  security  wages  varying  with  geographical 
costs  of  living  and  degrees  of  skill,  would  also  seem  to 
provide  a  lower  level  of  living  for  Negroes  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  larger  proportion  of  Negroes  than  of 
whites  consist  of  unskilled  workers. 

Social  Cost  of  Low  Living  Standards 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  preceding  evaluation  of 
the  levels  of  living  afforded  public-aid  recipients  is 
unduly  pessimistic  because  it  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  services  which  are  available  without  cost  in 
many  communities.  It  might  also  be  felt  that  use  of 
the  "emergency"  budget  is  unrealistic  because  thou- 
sands of  families  in  this  country  do  manage  to  main- 
tain life  for  years  on  incomes  less  than  sufficient  to 
purchase  this  diet.  In  fact,  however,  the  first  objection 
is  based  upon  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  extent  and 
availability  of  community  services,  while  the  second 
overlooks  the  fact  that,  while  it  may  indeed  take  a  long 
time  to  die  of  starvation,  the  interim  process  may  in- 
volve great  suffering  for  the  individual  concerned 
and  create  a  social  menace  to  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

Services  Available  to  Needy  Persons 

Even  when  community  services  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  level  of  living  allowed  to  many  persons  on 
public-aid  rolls  is  dangerously  low.  There  is  indeed 
available  to  needy  persons  a  variety  of  services  pro- 
vided by  Government,  both  in  connection  with  public- 
aid  programs  and  without  specific  relation  to  them. 
The  nature  and  scope  of  these  services  have  been  briefly 
indicated  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  above.  Certain 
services  are  also  provided  by  private  agencies  in  some 
areas.  However,  the  spotty  distribution  of  both  pri- 
vate and  public  services  makes  it  difficult  to  include 
them  in  an  over-all  quantitative  measure  such  as  the 
"emergency"  budget  represents.    Furthermore,  the  ex- 


*  "It  may  be  ventured  as  a  conclusion  from  the  available  literature 
that  relief  practice  has  exercised  a  strong  Influence  toward  maintaining 
the  minority  status  quo  •  •  •"  (Young,  Donald,  Research  Memo- 
randum on  Minority  Peoples  in  the  Depression,  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  Bulletin  No.  31,  1937,  New  York,  p.  159.) 

"  See  Franklin,  Charles  L.,  "Characteristics  and  Taxable  Wages  of 
Negro  Workers,  13  Selected  Southern  States,  1938,"  Socio!  Security 
Bulletin,  IV  (March  1941),  21-31. 
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tent  of  unmet  need  for  these  services  indicates  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  counted  upon  as  a  supplement  to 
public-aid  payments. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  large  cities  some  hos- 
pital and  clinic  services  are  available  without  cost  to 
needy  persons.  But  rural  areas  frequently  lack  hospi- 
tal and  clinic  facilities,  even  on  a  fee  basis,  and  the 
distribution  of  medical  personnel  is  very  uneven.*'  If 
the  facilities  for  private  medical  care  are  inadequate 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that, 
where  no  public-health  services  are  available,  needy 
persons  are  hardly  likely  to  have  access  to  medical 
care  free  or  at  low  cost. 

In  most  States,  some  home  medical  care  is  provided 
for  persons  on  general  relief  and  other  programs 
through  general-relief  funds.*^  But  the  inadequacy 
of  these  fimds  in  many  areas,  as  described  in  Chapter 
VI,  virtually  precludes  anything  beyond  care  in  acute 
illness.  The  fact  that  less  than  a  fourth  of  all  per- 
sons accepted  for  old-age  assistance  in  1939  were  re- 
ceiving medical  care  or  supervision  at  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance indicates  that  public  provision  of  such  care 
is  very  limited,  in  view  of  the  high  incidence  of  sick- 
ness and  ill  health  among  old  people.®" 

The  cooperative  progi-ams  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  venereal-disease  control,  and 
general  health  measures  do  meet  part  or  all  of  the 
health  needs  for  thousands  of  persons,  many  of  them 


"» In  1935,  the  average  number  of  beds  per  1,000  population,  excluding 
Federal  hospitals,  was  7.62  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  while  11.58  Is 
the  number  generally  thought  to  serve  1,000  persons  adequately.  There 
was  great  variation  among  States  in  hospital  facilities :  Alabama  had  3.57 
beds  per  1.000  population  and  Massachusetts  had  12.28.  (Pennell,  Elliott 
n.,  Mountin,  Joseph  W.,  and  Pearson,  Kay,  Business  Census  of  Hospitals, 
19S5,  Supplement  No.  154  to  Public  Health  Reports,  Washington,  1939, 
p.  12  ;  and  Lee,  Roger  I.,  and  Jones.  Lewis  W..  Tlie  Fundamentals  of  Oood 
Medical  Care,  The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Publication 
No.  22,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1933,  pp.  118-21.)  In 
1936,  15  percent  of  the  population  lived  in  counties  with  no  registered 
general  hospital  facilities.  (Mountin,  Joseph  W.,  Pennell,  Elliott  H., 
and  others.  Hospital  Facilities  in  the  United  States,  Public  Health 
Service,  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  243,  Washington.  1938,  pp.  5-10; 
and  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care,  The  Need  for  a  National 
Health  Program,  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare  Activities,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  32-33.)  The  Technical 
Committee  on  Medical  Care  found  In  1938  that  many  rural  areas,  small 
cities,  and  even  whole  States  did  not  have  enough  physicians.  The  same 
situation  existed  with  regard  to  public-health  nurses  and  dentists. 
(Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-31.) 

"  See  ch.  IV. 

"o  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Data 
on  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance  Accepted  in  193SS9,  pt.  1,  Washington, 
1939,  p.  23,  table  18. 

A  study  made  by  the  Tennessee  State  Department  of  In.stitutions  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  health  conditions  of  approximately  40,000  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance  found  that  this  group  had  52,007  dis- 
abilities, of  which  only  21.9  percent  were  being  treated.  (Stoves, 
Mildred,  "Planning  for  Old  Age  Assistance  in  Tennessee,"  The  Tennessee 
Planner  [Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission],  II  (September-October 
1941),  275.) 

For  a  more  recent  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  extent  of  medical 
care  of  old-age  assistance  recipients,  see  Geddes,  Anne  E.,  "Physical 
Condi,tion  and  Medical  Supervision  of  Nearly  Two  Million  Aged  Persons," 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  V  (February  1942),  15-24. 


unable  to  pay  for  such  services.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation is  also  made  possible  for  a  smaller  group.  Yet 
a  great  volume  of  need  is  still  umnet.  For  example, 
over  10,000  crippled  children  not  being  served  by  any 
agency  are  known  to  be  in  need  of  care,"^  and  about 
70,000  persons  each  year  who  are  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  cannot  be  served  by  the  present  pro- 
gram."- The  studies  of  the  health  of  low-income  and 
relief  families  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  together  with 
the  testimony  given  before  the  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,®^  also  make 
it  evident  that  neither  public  nor  private  agencies  ap- 
proach adequacy  in  caring  for  the  health  of  low- 
income  groups  in  this  country. 

The  need  for  publicly  provided  health  service  might 
be  considerably  lessened  if  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
needs  were  more  adequately  met.  In  February,  1941, 
the  WPA  was  serving  lunches  to  about  2  million 
school  children,  thus  assuring  them  of  at  least  one 
good  meal  a  day,  and  probably  another  1^/^  million 
children  were  being  served  by  other  agencies."^  The 
diet  of  many  families  and  individuals  was  greatly  im- 
proved, not  only  by  surplus  commodities  but  also 
through  distribution  of  the  42  million  quarts  of  food- 
stuffs canned  and  nearly  2  million  pounds  dried  by 
WPA  project  workers  in  41/2  years.  About  223  mil- 
lion pieces  of  clothing  had  been  made  in  WPA  sewing 
rooms  through  1939  and  distributed  to  persons  in 
need.®^  Yet  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  a  third 
of  actual  clothing  needs  are  being  met. 

In  the  relatively  new  field  of  public  housing,  low- 
income  groups  are  the  principal  beneficiaries.""  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
that  public-aid  recipients  should  be  housed  in  the 
projects  it  aids,  but  decisions  rest  with  the  local  au- 
thorities. Some  projects  consider  all  applicants  alike, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  their  income;  some  give 
preferential  treatment  to  self-supporting  families; 
and  others  accept  public-aid  recipients  if  their  rents 
are  fairly  certain  to  be  paid  by  welfare  agencies.  Still 
others  have  limited  the  proportion  of  public-aid  fam- 
ilies who  will  be  accepted  as  tenants."'    Exact  infor- 


"  Based  on  reports  by  State  agencies  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

"Data  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Kehabllitation,  D.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

"Interstate  Migration,  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  House  of  Representatives, 
77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  House  Report  No.  369,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  29, 
386-89,  561-72.  See  also  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  held  in  various 
cities,  particularly,  pt.  2,  Montgomery  Hearings,  pp.  486  and  523-33 ; 
pt.  3,  Chicago  HearinKS,  pp.  1310-24  ;  pt.  7,  Los  Angeles  Hearings,  pp. 
2956-60,  2997-98,  3018,  and  3052. 

"  Data  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

*  Data  on  foods  and  clothing  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration. 

«  See  chs.  Ill  and  IV. 

"  In  October  1 938,  8.3  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  in  44  projects 
were  occupied  by  families  whose  major  source  of  income  was  public  or 
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mation  on  the  number  of  public-aid  families  housed 
in  USHA-aided  projects  is  not  available,  but  on  the 
■whole  public-aid  recipients  do  not  appear  to  bulk 
large  among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program.  The 
authority  estimates  that  at  least  half  of  all  relief  and 
public-assistance  families  still  occupy  the  "worst"  kind 
of  shelter.^* 

Living  Below  the  "Emergency"  Level 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  is  possible  to 
sustain  life,  probably  over  a  period  of  years,  on  less 
than  the  "emergency"  budget.  However,  the  surveys 
of  the  food  consumption,  the  housing,  and  the  health 
of  families  who  do  so  give  ample  evidence  that  the 
ultimate  cost  to  the  Nation  is  exceedingly  high.  It 
must  be  paid  both  in  miserable  citizenry  and  in  doUars- 
and-cents  expenditures  by  the  community  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  such  living  from  extending  to 
other  groups. 

The  high  incidence  of  sickness  among  low-income 
group?  is  too  well  known  to  demand  much  amplifica- 
tion here.  It  is  obvious  that  diseases  directly  due  to 
poor  nutrition — pellagra,  rickets,  and  the  like — will 
occur  with  greatest  frequency  among  people  who  can- 
not afford  proper  food.  Inability  to  pui'chase  proper 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  also  results  in  a  higher 
frequency  of  all  diseases,  owing  to  lack  of  resistance. 

For  example,  the  National  Health  Survey  in  1935-36 
showed  that  "among  all  surveyed  relief  families,  the 
tuberculosis  rate  was  more  than  6  times  as  high  as 
that  of  families  above  the  $3,000  level;  among  south- 
ern relief  families,  the  rate  was  10  times  as  high  as 
in  the  families  of  the  upper  income  group."  ^^  Similar 
contrasts  might  be  cited  for  most  disabling  diseases.' 
These  diseases  strike  with  particular  force  among  the 
needy,  not  only  because  their  resistance  is  low  and 
they  frequently  receive  inadequate  care,  but  also  be- 
cause the  illness  of  a  breadwinner  decreases  the  already 
low  income  of  the  family  and  thus  increases  its  hard- 
ships. Furthermore,  the  danger  of  contagion  is  not 
confined  to  needy  persons. 


private  aid.  Tiiirty-three  of  these  projects  huA  a  definitely  restrictive 
policy  regarding  selection  of  public-aid  families.  As  examples  of  the 
percentage  basis  of  selection,  the  following  local  authorities  may  be 
cited,  with  the  maximum  percentage  of  public-aid  families  which  they 
would  accept :  Detroit,  10  percent ;  Toledo,  20  percent ;  Milwaukee,  10 
percent;  Birmingham,  5  percent.  The  Chicago  project  would  accept  no 
general-relief  families.  Memphis  would  accept  no  reUef  families.  (U.  S. 
Housing  Authority  and  Social  Security  Board,  Housing  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  19-10,  p.  8.) 

» Ibid.,  p.  8. 

•"  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Health  Conference,  July  IS,  19, 
SO,  1938,  Washington,  D.  C,  WasliinKton,  in38,  p.  r.l, 

•  For  a  striking  analysis  of  the  differences  In  physical  fitness  of  chil- 
dren from  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  see  Hardy,  Martha  C,  Boyle, 
H.  H.,  and  Newcomb,  Alvah  L.,  "Physical  Fitness  of  Children  from 
DiBFcrent  Economic  Levels  in  Chicago,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  CXVII  (Dec.  20,  1941),  2154-61.     See  also  ch.  V. 


The  high  maternal  and  infant  mortality  rates  pre- 
vailing in  this  country  ^  are  not  due  solely  to  lack  of 
medical  and  hospital  facilities.  In  opening  a  con- 
ference on  better  care  for  mothers  and  babies  in  1938, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pointed  out  that  "one  of  the 
difficult  problems  that  we  have  to  solve  is  that  of  the 
economic  resources  available  to  obtain  good  care  for 
mothers  and  babies.  That  is  a  long  and  roundabout  way 
of  saying  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  high  maternal  death  rate." " 

The  condition  of  many  migrant  families  epitomizes 
the  health  hazards  of  poverty.  The  report  on  migra- 
tory labor  made  to  the  President  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities  states  that  migrant  families  experienced  74 
percent  more  disabling  illness  than  settled  families, 
owing  mainly  to 

the  disproportionate  number  of  accidents,  communicable  disease, 
puerperal  conditions  *  *  *.  As  a  result  of  inadequate  diet, 
irregular  sleep,  and  the  insecurity  of  their  daily  existence,  chil- 
dren develop  serious  physical  and  mental  handicaps.  Exposed 
constantly  to  all  the  dangers  of  insanitary  living  conditions, 
these  families  not  only  suffer  illness  themselves,  but  al.so  menace 
the  health  of  others.  Typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  smallpox,  and 
meningitis  are  among  the  communicable  diseases  that  may  spread 
from  their  ranks  to  the  community.' 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  studies  of  how  to  live 
at  less  than  the  "emergency"  level  is  that  made  in  May 
1940  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
which  investigated  the  living  conditions  of  120  fam- 
ilies in  McLennan  County,  Tex.,  who  were  in  need  and 
able  to  secure  only  a  negligible  amount  of  public  aid 
other  than  surplus  commodities.  This  agricultural 
county  in  east  central  Texas  had  in  1939  an  estimated 
population  of  108,300  persons.  At  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey, there  was  no  public  agency  for  giving  general 
relief.  Persons  who  could  not  be  taken  care  of  by 
WPA,  CCC,  or  NYA  projects  were  the  responsibility 
of  a  private  agency  supported  by  the  Community  Chest 
and  small  appropriations  from  the  county  and  the  city 
which  is  the  county  seat.  Relief  was  largely  limited 
to  surplus  commodities,  milk  orders,  and  a  little 
cash,  which  was  considered  a  supplement  to  surplus 
commodities." 

One  method  of  adjustment  to  inadequate  income  of 


'Provisional  data  from  41  States  for  1940  show  3.8  maternal  deaths 
and  47  Infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births.  iPuUlc  Health  Reports,  LVI 
(May  23,  1941),  1106.) 

'  O.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Better  Care 
for  Mothers  and  Babies,  Publication  No.  24G,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  6-7. 

'Social  Security  Bulletin,  HI  (S.'ptcmber  1940),  8.  Cf.  also  Blank -n- 
ship,  Charles  F.  and  Snflcr,  Fred  A.,  A  Study  of  Medical  PiobJcms  Aiso- 
ciatrd  with  Transients,  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Bulletin  258,  Wash- 
ington, 1940. 

•American  Public  Welfare  Association,  What  Is  Happening  to  People 
in  McLennan  County,  Texas,  Chicago,  1940,  ms.  Cash  grants  and  milk 
benefits  amounted  to  about  $2.36  per  person  for  the  few  who  received 
any  aid  except  surplus  commodities. 
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these  families  is  at  once  apparent.  Tlie  grocer,  the 
doctor,  and  the  landlord  had  borne  a  share  of  their 
living  costs.  Many  families  were  in  debt  for  food  and 
medical  services  and  rent.  The  amounts  owed  were 
in  most  cases  small,  probably  because  credit  had  been 
quickly  exhausted.  This  tallies  with  the  findings  of 
every  other  investigation  of  the  adjustments  of  needy 
families  who  receive  inadequate  public  aid."  All  these 
studies  show  that  living  on  very  little  cash  is  in  the  main 
a  process  of  deciding  what  can  with  least  harm  be  done 
without.  Some  families  use  money  sorely  needed  for 
food  to  pay  rent  in  order  to  escape  eviction.  Others 
choose  the  alternative  and  skip  rent  payments  to  pay 
the  grocer. 

The  housing  of  the  McLennan  County  families  in- 
tei'viewed  was  of  the  lowest  order.  Houses  were 
crowded,  and  most  of  them  were  "in  unhealthy  and 
unsanitary  neighborhoods  with  buildings  frequently 
dilapidated  and  poorly  protected  from  the  wind,  cold, 
and  rain,  frequently  worth  not  even  the  low 
rents  *  *  *." '  (The  median  rent  was  between  $1 
and  $2  per  week.)  Tenants  usually  owned  their  own 
furniture,  such  as  it  was.  One  family  of  10  had  two 
beds,  a  little  bedding,  one  chair,  one  cookstove,  and 
one  table. 

Clothing  was  very  scanty,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
surplus-commodity  clothing  had  been  distributed  to 
about  half  of  the  families  since  the  previous  fall. 
Some  of  this  clothing  did  not  fit,  and  the  families  had 


'  .See.  for  example,  Gilboy,  Elizabeth  W.,  Applicants  for  ^Tork  Relief, 
Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1940 ;  Clague,  Ewan,  "When 
Relief  Stops  What  Do  They  Eat?"  The  Survey  Uidmonthly,  LXVIII 
(November  15,  1932),  683-85;  Williams,  James  Mickel,  Human  Aspects 
of  Vnemploument  and  Relief,  Chapel  Hill,  The  Univprslty  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1933  ;  These  Are  Our  Lives,  as  Told  by  the  People  and 
Written  by  Members  of  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  Chapel 
Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939  ;  and  Abbott,  Edith, 
Puilic  Assistance,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940,  vol.  1 
See  also  footnotes  48  and  90,  pp.   171  and  178,  above. 

'  Ibid.,  ch.  II,  p.  11. 


been  unable  to  exchange  it  for  the  right  sizes.     Shoes 
were  one  of  the  chief  needs. 

Surplus  food  had  been  distributed  to  some  families. 
Food  had  been  given  to  others  by  church  groups,  rela- 
tives, or  friends,  and  a  few  families  had  culled  food 
from  garbage  cans  and  dump  heaps.  About  a  quarter 
of  the  families  had  a  garden,  a  cow,  or  chickens. 
School  lunches  were  a  great  help  during  the  school 
term. 

In  at  least  90  percent  of  the  homes  visited,  beans  are  the 
principal  food  item  *  '  *.  A  typical  menu  for  a  white  fam- 
ily whose  present  economic  condition  is  about  the  average  for 
the  group  visited  is  as  follows  :  Brealsfast — biscuits  and  syrup ; 
lunch — beans  and  bread  ;  supper — beans,  bread,  and  onions 
*  *  *  One  young  case  head  said  he  was  used  to  getting  along 
on  only  one  meal  a  day  and  that  even  his  three-year  old  son  was 
getting  toughened  up  to  a  two  meal  a  day  routine — and  what 
"meals"  they  did  have  could  hardly  be  dignified  by  that  name. 
Many  of  the  families  are  eating  only  one  or  two  meals  a  day 
and  eating  improperly  balanced  ones,  as  only  a  few  had  any 
milk,  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  or  meat.  Over  half  the  families 
spent  less  than  $2  a  week  for  food.' 

The  effect  of  such  food  and  housing  on  health  is  what 
might  be  expected.  Active  tuberculosis  was  found  in 
over  a  tenth  of  the  families.  Obvious  signs  of  mal- 
nourishment  were  seen  in  nearly  a  fifth.  "Evidences 
of  underweight,  habitual  hunger,  inertia,  and  lack  of 
energy  were  seen  that  are  apt  to  bring  serious  conse- 
quences, such  as  tuberculosis  and  pellagra."  ^ 

Obviously,  not  all  the  families  in  the  Nation  who 
live  below  the  "emergency"  level  are  in  such  straits 
as  the  families  just  described.  Yet  undoubtedly  most 
of  them  are  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed.  To 
perpetuate  even  this  level  of  living  for  recipients  of  so- 
cially provided  income  would  seem  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  what  we  have  believed  to  be  "the  American 
standard  of  living." 


'Hid.,  ch.  II.  pp.  14-15. 
'  Ihid.,  ch.  II,  p.  17. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
THE    CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    PUBLIC    AID    IS 

AVAILABLE 


Many  of  the  programs  which  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  10  years  have  oflFered  to  those  eligible 
for  them,  a  fonn  of  assistance  which  is  less  distaste- 
ful than  the  older  poor-law  assistance.  It  is  difficult 
to  indicate  with  precision  all  the  elements  involved  in 
the  receipt  of  poor-law  aid  which  applicants  regard 
as  degrading  or  inimical  to  their  self-respect.  Certain 
features  of  the  older  foi'ms  of  public  aid  reflect  the 
view  that  poverty  is  in  general  the  fault  of  the  in- 
dividual. Consistently  with  this  view,  deliberate  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  to  discourage  application 
for  relief  or  to  make  it  available  in  a  form  which  an 
applicant  would  be  reluctant  to  accept.^ 

The  changed  view  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
economic  insecurity  to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
in  earlier  chapters  has  been  paralleled  by  a  change  in 
the  formal  conditions  under  which  public  aid  is  avail- 
able. To  an  increasing  degree  financial  assistance  is 
available  through  the  social  insurances,  which  make 
payments  as  a  right  without  a  means  test.  An  element 
of  "right"  has  also  been  introduced  into  certain  other 
programs  by  provision  of  appeals  machinery.^  Safe- 
guards designed  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  recipient 
of  public  aid  have  also  become  more  usual.  To  the 
extent  that  applicants  find  a  minute  investigation  of 
resources  distasteful,  tendencies  toward  less  frequent 
investigation  or  the  replacement  of  detailed  investiga- 
tion by  a  more  general  income  declaration  or  test 
must  also  be  considered  as  advantageous  to  the  insecure 
individual.  Moreover,  public  policy  has  increasingly 
given  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  ap- 
plicants prefer  payments  in  cash  to  receipt  of  grocery 
orders  or  direct  receipt  of  assistance  in  kind.  It  will 
be  the  object  of  this  section  to  enquire  how  widespread 
is  this  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which 
public  aid  is  available. 


'  Cf.  ch.  III.  For  an  illuminating  account  of  the  attitude  of  ,the  relief 
applicant  toward  the  processes  involved  in  securing  this  type  of  public 
aid,  see  Bakke,  E.  Wight,  The  Unemployed  Worker:  A  Study  of  the  Task 
of  Making  a  Living  Without  a  Job,  New  Haven,  Yule  University  Press, 
1940.  pp.  343-48. 

'  The  Social  Security  Board  has  stated  its  belief  "that  careful  ob- 
servance of  this  fair-hearing  requirement  of  the  act  will  result  in  more 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  State's 
legislative  provisions,  assistance  to  eligible  applicants  is  a  matter  of 
legal  right."  (Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19i0, 
Washington,   1941,  p.   99.) 
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Security  as  a  Right 

Under  the  Social  Insurances 

From  the  recipient's  point  of  view,  the  social  insur- 
ances differ  from  other  forms  of  public  aid  first  and 
foremost  because  payments  are  available  as  a  right  to 
persons  who  are  able  to  fulfiU  the  formal  eligibility 
requirements,  especially  those  pertaining  to  employ- 
ment in  covered  industries,  without  the  necessity  of 
demonstrating  need.  The  beneficiary's  private  bud- 
getary pi-actices  and  spending  habits  and  his  other 
sources  of  income  are  not  subject  to  investigation  by 
any  public  official.  The  beneficiary  is  answerable  to 
no  one  for  the  use  he  makes  of  his  benefit.  Not  even 
the  fact  that  he  has  received  a  benefit  is  a  matter  of 
general  public  knowledge.'  Nor  is  the  amount  he  re- 
ceives subject  to  administrative  discretion.  The  law 
specifies  the  benefit  he  can  expect  under  certain  condi- 
tions. If  the  amount  granted  is  below  what  his  own 
calculations  have  led  him  to  expect,  he  has  the  right  of 
appeal.  The  difference  in  status  between  social  insur- 
ances and  other  public-aid  programs  is  reflected  in 
current  terminology  which  distinguishes  between 
"claimants"  for  insurance  benefits  and  "applicants"  for 
other  forms  of  aid. 

These  characteristics  are  typical  of  the  three  broad 
groups  of  social-insurance  measures  which  were  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  in  1940 ;  namely,  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  railroad  retire- 
ment insurance  progi'ams,  the  railroad  and  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws,  and  the  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  However,  public  aid  under  these 
programs  is  far  from  being  a  right  of  all  citizens. 
There  are  serious  limitations  both  upon  the  number  of 
persons  who  can  participate  in  these  programs  and 
upon  the  number  of  participants  who  can  secure  bene- 
fits, even  though  they  have  made  contributions. 
Furthermore,  the  programs  do  not  always  or  com- 
pletely protect  the  beneficiaiy  from  certain  associations 
with  less  favored  forms  of  public  aid. 


'  As  will  be  pointed  out  in  ch.  XIII,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  the  unemployment  compensation  ad- 
ministrators, in  many  States,  make  available  to  administrators  of  other 
types  of  public  aid  certain  information  regarding  the  benefit  status  of 
insurance  beneficiaries. 
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Restrictions  on  the  Scope  of 
Old-Age  Insurance 

Under  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  plans  as  in- 
corporated in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  railroad 
i-etirement  legislation,  payments  are  indeed  available 
as  a  right  to  all  eligible  persons  without  violation  of  • 
self-respect  and  privacy.  But  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  can  qualify  for  benefits  is  limited  by  the 
legal  exclusion  of  certain  types  of  employment,  and  of 
workers  who  have  not  earned  enough  wages  in  covered 
employment. 

Types  of  employment  excluded  from  coverage  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance. — ^^Vhile  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
today  the  widest  actual  and  potential  coverage  of  all 
social-insurance  programs,  many  individuals  are  ex- 
cluded fi'om  the  benefits  of  this  law.  Workers  in  cer- 
tain industries  and  occupations  are  excluded  specifically 
fram  participation  because  earnings  from  these  occu- 
pations are  not  taxable  under  the  law  and  therefore  not 
creditable  for  the  purposes  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance.  Most  important  of  the  groups  thus 
excluded  are  agricultural  laborers;  domestic  servants 
in  private  homes;  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; and  Government  employees,  not  all  of  whom  are 
covered  by  systems  designed  especially  for  them. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
that  during  the  year  1940  from  3.3  to  4.5  million  farm 
laborers  would  thus  be  excluded  from  the  insurance 
plan,  and  between  2.2  and  2.5  million  domestic  servants 
in  private  homes.  The  group  of  self-employed  per- 
sons, also  excluded  from  coverage,  might  represent 
some  4  to  4.5  million  individuals  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, and  the  excluded  group  of  farm  operators  might 
account  for  another  6.8  to  7  million  gainful  workers. 
Unpaid  family  workers  might  add  another  3.5  to  4.5 
mOlion  persons  to  the  excluded  group.^  Altogether, 
some  28  to  35  million  persons,  or  well  over  half  the 
gainfully  occupied  population,  may  have  been  in  part 
or  in  whole  excluded  from  coverage  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  law  in  191fi. 

Loss  of  coverage  due  to  amount  and  distribution  of 
earnings  under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. — At 
first  sight  the  figures  just  given  might  appear  to  con- 
flict with  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  June  1940  there 
were  almost  50  million  persons  possessing  social- 
security  account  numbers.^  The  mere  fact  of  holding 
an  account  number,  however,  does  not  make  an  indi- 


vidual eligible  for  benefits  under  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  scheme.  An  employee  account  may  be 
opened  for  any  person  who  requests  its  establishment 
and  applications  for  account  numbers  have  at  times 
been  made  for  purposes  not  directly  connected  with 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance.^  In  fact,  such  ac- 
count holders  may  not  have  received  and  may  never 
receive  wages  from  covered  employment. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  eligibility  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  earnings  in  covered  em- 
ployment and  their  distribution  over  the  various 
quarters  of  an  individual's  working  life.  As  stated  in 
Chapter  IV,'  a  worker  must  have  at  least  six  quartei's 
of  coverage  in  order  to  be  eligible,  with  the  further 
requirement  that  he  show  at  least  half  the  number  of 
calendar  quarters  elapsed  after  the  end  of  1936  or,  in 
the  case  of  young  workers,  since  attaining  the  age  of 
21.'  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  quarter  of  coverage  is 
one  in  which  the  worker  was  paid  at  least  $50  for  work 
in  employment  not  specifically  excluded  from  coverage. 
In  general,  therefore,  any  person  can  qualify  for  old- 
age  benefits  who  is  paid  taxable  wages  of  $50  or  more 
per  calendar  quarter  in  at  least  half  the  quarters 
between  January  1,  1937  (or  since  attaining  the  age 
of  21)  and  the  quarter  in  which  he  reaches  the  age  of 
65.  For  certain  survivor's  benefits,  the  requirement  is 
six  quarters  with  at  least  $50  wages  in  covered  employ- 
ment within  12  quartei'S  immediately  preceding  that  in 
wliich  the  worker  died. 

The  significance  of  these  earnings  requirements  may 
be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  earnings  of  the  47.7  million  workers 
who  held  account  numbers  at  the  end  of  1939.°  In 
the  first  place  it  is  noteworthy  that  about  H  percent 
of  the  total,  or  6.8  million  workers,  earned  no  wages 
in  covered  employment  at  any  time  during  the  3  years 
1937-39.  In  the  second  place,  a  substantial  number 
of  the  40.9  millions  who  earned  wage  credits  at  some 
time  or  other  during  the  3-year  period  received  credit- 


'  Figures  token  from  "Revised  Estimates  of  Coverage  under  tlie 
Old-Age  Insurance  Program,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  II  (December 
1939).  S3.  Three  otlier  numerically  Important  groups  of  workers  ex- 
cluded were :  public  employees,  numbering  from  2.5  to  2.7  million ; 
casual  workers,  accounting  for  1  to  3  million  individuals  ;  and  persons 
employed  on  work-relief  programs. 

'Social  Security  Bulletin.  Ill  (August  1940),  6.5. 


'The  Social  Security  Board  reported  that  when  the  original  registra- 
tion of  employees  was  undertaken  in  November  1936,  only  covered 
workers  were  encouraged  to  apply  for  account  numbers.  Very  soon  it 
was  discovered  that  some  employers  were  reluctant  to  hire  new  workers 
unless  they  had  already  obtained  social-security  account  numbers.  Fur- 
thermore, State  unemployment  compensation  agencies  utilized  the  Federal 
social-security  account  numbers  for  their  wage  reports  and  records. 
For  this  reason  the  Social  Security  Board  in  May  1937  undertook  a 
drive  to  extend  registration  by  issuing  account  numbers  to  unemployed 
workers  and  to  those  aged  65  years  and  over  who  under  the  1935  Social 
Security  Act  were  not  covered  by  old-age  insurance.  Thus  account 
numbers  were  issued  to  WPA  workers,  to  many  other  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  even  to  full-time  workers  in  noncovered  employment.  (Woy- 
tinsky,  W.  S.,  Fluctuations  in  Employment  Covered  hy  the  Federal 
Old  Age  Insurance  Program,  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Sta,tistic8,  Bureau  Memorandum  No.  40,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  8-9.) 

'  See  also  Appendix  7. 

•Once  a  worker  has  accumulated  40  quarters  of  coverage,  he  Is 
permanently  insured  and  thus  eligible  tor  benefits. 

'  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (February  1940),  74. 
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able  wages  for  only  1  or  2  of  these  years.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  only  approximately  24.7  million,  or 
about  60.4  percent,  received  taxable  wages  in  each  of 
the  3  years.  Almost  6.9  million,  or  about  16.8  per- 
cent, received  taxable  wages  in  2  out  of  the  3  years; 
and  over  9.3  million,  or  about  22.8  percent,  received 
wages  from  covered  employment  in  a  single  year 
only." 

The  securing  of  wage  credits  in  any  given  year  con- 
tributes toward  insured  status  only  to  the  extent  that 
at  least  $50  is  earned  in  at  least  one  quarter.  The 
accumulation  of  quarters  of  coverage  is  thus  directly 
affected  by  the  distribution  of  earnings  over  the  year.'* 
An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  earnings  of  workers 
between  the  ages  20  and  64  with  taxable  wages  in  the 
calendar  year  1938  indicates  that  10  percent  secured 
no  quarter  of  coverage ;  over  11.2  percent  had  one  quar- 
ter; 9.1  had  two;  10.2  percent  had  three;  while  some 
59.5  percent  had  four  quarters  of  coverage.*^  Thus 
over  21  percent  of  these  workers  would  have  required 
more  than  two  quarters  of  coverage  in  subsequent 
3'ears  to  compensate  for  their  failure  to  secure  two 
quarters  of  coverage  in  1938,  unless,  of  course,  they 
had  more  than  two  quarters  of  coverage  in  the  year 
1937. 

It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  forecast  how  many  workers 
will,  over  their  working  lives,  fail  to  secure  coverage 
for  this  reason.  An  analysis  of  the  insured  status  of 
some  48,000  workers  with  taxable  wages  at  some  time 
during  the  period  1937-39  suggests,  however,  that  the 
number  may  be  considerable." 

It  is  estimated  that  iy  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1939,  some  23^  million,  or  about  57.5  percent,  of  the 
lfi.9  million  workers  who  had  earned  taxable  wages  at 
some  time  or  other  in  the  period  1937-39  had  obtained 
insured  status.  These  workers  or  their  survivors 
would  have  been  eligible  for  benefits  had  the  risk  of 
old  age  or  death  of  the  worker  then  occurred.  Some 
17.4  million  workers,  or  42.5  percent,  of  all  workers 
with  taxable  wages  had  not  obtained  the  necessary  six 


'» Based  on  information  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
48,000  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1  or  more  years  during  the 
period  1937-39  ;  cf.  Wermel,  Michael  T.,  and  Mandel,  Penjamin,  "In- 
sured Status  Under  Old-Ace  and  Survivors  Insurance,"  Social  Security 
BuUetin.  IV  (November  1941).  3-7. 

"  An  example  of  disadvantaceous  distribution  of  earnings  over  the 
year  would  be  the  case  of  a  worker  who  receives  $120  during  the 
year,  ?100  in  one  quarter,  and  $20  in  another. 

1=  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  analysis  of  48.000  workers 
who  had  earned  some  wage  credits  during  1937-39.  Among  these, 
about  34,000  earned  taxable  wa.?es  in  1938.  Cf.  Wermel  and  Mandel, 
op.  cit.) 

"  It  is  Important  to  note  several  qualifications  In  regard  to  this 
sample.  First,  the  sample  was  very  smill.  covering  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  workers  with  account  numbers.  Second,  It 
did  not  cover  all  the  States ;  thus  a  number  of  States  which  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  are  not  represented  in  the  sample.  Third,  the 
period  covered  is  relatively  short  and  to  some  degree  reflects  peculiarities 
of  the  Initial  years  of  operation  which  will  disappear  in  the  future. 


quarters  of  coverage  by  the  end  of  1939.  In  addition, 
as  already  stated,  there  were  some  6.8  million  account 
holders  who  had  earned  no  taxable  wages  whatever 
during  these  3  years."  The  extent  of  insurance  pro- 
tection varied  witii  the  sexes  as  the  following  tabu- 
lation shows: " 


In  millions 


Men       Women 


Estimated  number  of  individuals  with  some  wage 
credits 

Estimated  insured  (6  or  more  quarters  of  coverage)  - 

Estimated  number  not  insured  (less  than  6  quarters 

of  coverage) __  , 


Among  men,  about  61  percent  had  obtained  insured 
status;  among  women  only  approximately  49  percent.** 

Many  of  these  workers  by  the  time  they  reach  age 
65  vv'll  no  doubt  have  secured  sufficient  earnings  in 
the  years  after  1939  to  enable  them  to  show  an  average 
of  two  quarters  of  coverage  for  each  year  since  1936 
or  since  age  21.  Thus  their  rights  to  old-age  benefits 
may  be  unimpaired  by  failure  to  earn  sufficient  wages 
(properly  distributed  over  the  year)  in  the  period 
1937-39.  But  the  failure  to  attain  insured  status  dur- 
ing this  period  severely  restricts  the  protection  afforded 
to  the  survivors  of  workers  who  die  before  they  have 
accumulated  sufficient  earnings  in  subsequent  years. 

Reasons  for  loss  of  insured  statics  under  old-age  and 
.^m-vh'ors  insurance. — The  failure  of  so  substantial  a 
proportion  of  workers  to  secure  insured  status  in  the 
period  1937-39  is  probably  due  to  several  causes.  Ex- 
amination of  the  earnings  reported  by  covered  workers 
reveals  that  the  earnings  from  covered  employment  of 
a  substantial  proportion  of  workers  in  these  years  were 
very  small.  Earnings  of  less  than  $200  were  credited 
to  about  22  percent  of  all  workers  in  1937,  25  per- 
cent in  1938,  and  24  percent  in  1939.'^  Obviously  none 
of  these  workers  could  have  secured  four  quarters  of 
coverage  in  the  year  in  question.     In  fact,  most  of 


"  Wermel  and  Mandel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-7. 

"  Ihid.,  pp.  4  and  5,  tables  1  and  4. 

"■  It  is  obvious  that  the  approximately  9.3  million  workers  who  had 
taxable  wages  in  1  year  only  could  not  obtain  six  quarters  of  coverage. 
Of  the  7  million  workers  who  had  wage  credits  in  2  out  of  the  3  years, 
only  22  percent,  or  about  1.5  million  workers,  accumulated  six  or 
more  quarters  of  coverage,  while  5.3  million  failed  to  do  so.  This 
indicates  that  almost  2.6  million  of  those  workers  who  had  some 
taxable  wages  in  each  of  the  3  years  had  not  obtained  six  quarters  of 
coverage.  (Computed  from  ibid.,  p.  6).  This  is  equal  to  about  10 
percent  of  all  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  each  of  the  3  years. 

"  Caskey,  Wayne  F.,  "Workers  With  Annual  Taxable  Wages  of  Less 
Than  $200  in  1937-39,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (October  1941),  17. 
Proportionately,  almost  twice  as  many  Negro  as  white  workers  fell 
into  this  low-wage  group.  22  percent  of  all  white  workers  had  wages 
of  less  than  $200  in  1939  and  20  percent  in  1937;  among  Negroes 
the  proportions  were  42  and  40  respectively.  Women  were  In  a  much 
less  favored  position  than  men  :  18  and  21  percent  of  all  men  earned 
less  than  $200  per  year  in  1937  and  1939.  while  among  women  the 
corresponding  percentages  were  30  and  32.      (Thid.,  p.  20,    table  4.) 
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them  secured  considerably  less.  Thus  the  workers  with 
earnings  of  less  than  $100  (who  accounted  for  14.6 
percent  of  all  workers  with  earnings  in  1937)"* 
could  obviously  not  hope  to  secure  more  than  one 
quarter  of  coverage.  Even  among  the  workers  earn- 
ing between  $100  and  $199,  there  were  many  who  were 
unable  to  secure  two  quarters  of  coverage.  Sample 
data  for  1938  indicate  that,  of  all  workers  in  this 
group,  3.8  percent  did  not  earn  the  requisite  $50  in  a 
single  calendar  quarter;  72.3  percent  earned  the  re- 
quired $50  in  one  quarter  only;  23.1  percent  accumu- 
lated two  quarters  of  coverage;  and  only  0.8  percent 
had  three  quarters  of  coverage. ^° 

The  group  with  covered  earnings  of  less  than  $200, 
whose  prospects  of  securing  insured  status  were  thus 
restricted,  appears  to  be  somewhat  stable  from  year 
to  year.-"  Relatively  few  of  them,  therefore,  may  ex- 
pect to  offset  in  later  yeare  the  quarters  of  coverage 
lost  in  the  period  studied. 

To  some  extent  the  failure  on  the  part  of  substantial 
numbers  of  workers  to  secure  eligibility  is  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  young  workers  who  were  not  in  the 
labor  market  for  the  entire  3-year  period  and  who 
earned  wages  too  low  to  provide  coverage.  In  fact, 
about  two-fifths  of  all  the  4.6  million  workers  under 
20  years  of  age  with  wage  credits  had  their  first  tax- 
able wages  in  1939  ^^  and  thus  could  not  have  accumu- 
lated 6  quarters  of  coverage  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  also  true  that  an  analysis  of  the  wage  records  for 
the  year  1937  showed  that  89.7  percent  of  all  workers 
under  15  and  38.7  percent  of  workers  15-19  years 
earned  taxable  wages  of  less  than  $100.^-     However, 


"Social  Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Iiisiirauce, 
EmpJoyment  and  Wage  StatUtics.  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
Washington,  1039.  table  10-A,  Data  for  1938  or  1939  are  not  avail- 
able, but  on  the  basis  of  the  known  percentages  of  workers  with  less 
than  $200  in  these  2  years  and  by  applying  the  1937  ratio  of  the  group 
$1-99  to  the  1938  and  1939  percentages,  it  may  be  estimated  that 
In  1938  some  16.5  percent,  and  in  1939  some  15.8  percent,  of  all 
workers  with  wage  credits  earned  less  than  $100 

"Computed  from  data  obtained  from  the  sample  referred  to  aboTe. 
(Figures  relate  to  ages  20-64  only,  and  thus  do  not  include  many  per- 
sons in  the  low  wnge  hraekete.)  Indeed,  although  no  worker  in  the 
group  earning  $200-399  in  19,38  failed  to  secure  at  leist  one  quarter 
of  coverage,  there  were  not  less  than  20.3  percent  with  only  one  qu.irter 
of  coverage.  Some  44.7  percent  had  two  quarters,  23.8  percent  had 
three    quarters,    and    11.2    percent    obtained    four    quarters    of   coverage. 

"Tor  e:cample,  of  the  workers  earning  less  than  $200  In  1938, 
some  38  percent  had  had  no  taxable  wages  in  1937,  and  32  percent 
had  been  in  the  wa^e  group  under  $200.  Similarly,  of  the  workers 
with  low  wagea  in  1939,  some  47  percent  had  received  no  taxable 
wages  In  1938,  and  another  36  percent  had  been  in  the  wage  group 
under  $200  In  that  year.  In  other  words,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
workers  in  the  less-tlian-$200  group  in  1938  had  been  in  a  higher 
wage  category  In  1937,  and  only  about  one-sixth  of  such  workers  in 
1939  had  been  in  a  higher  wage  croup  in  1938.  Moreover,  of  all 
the  workers  with  taxable  wages  of  less  than  $200  in  1937,  less  than 
one-fifth  received  higher  wages  in  1938 ;  and  of  the  workers  in  the 
less-than-$200  group  in  1938.  less  than  one-third  received  higher 
wages  in  1939.      (Caskey.  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  table  1.) 

"  Wermel    and    Mandel,    op.    cit.,    p.    4. 

"Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  01d-.\ge  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
op-  cit.,  table  71. 


workers  under  20  years  of  age  constituted  less  than  22 
percent  of  all  those  who  had  failed  to  obtain  insured 
status  by  January  1,  1940.^^  The  exclusion  of  workers 
under  20  years  of  age  would  raise  the  percentage  of 
workers  with  insured  status  from  57.5  to  not  more  than 
62.5  percent  of  workers  with  taxable  wages.  The  fact 
that  42  percent  of  those  in  the  age  group  20-29  and 
one-third  of  those  in  the  age  group  30-39  failed  to 
obtain  insured  status  ^*  suggests  that  the  presence  of 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  market  can  account  for 
only  part  of  the  lack  of  insured  status. 

Uninsured  women  workers  accounted  for  not  less 
than  4.G  million  or  over  26  percent  of  all  uninsured 
individuals  in  the  age  groups  20-64.-^  Nearly  half  of 
them  received  wage  credits  in  only  one  of  the  three 
years  1937-39,  and  more  than  a  third  of  them  did  not 
obtain  a  single  quarter  of  coverage.  Many  of  them 
worked  only  i^art  time  or  as  casual  workers,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  did  not  return  to  covered  employ- 
ment after  the  year  in  which  they  had  received  wages 
in  covered  employment.^'' 

Regular  and  more  cr  less  continuous  employment  in 
covered  occupations  at  low  wage  rates  is  an  even  less 
significant  cause  of  failure  to  attain  insured  status. 
With  continuous  employment,  it  would  require  wages 
of  only  a  little  under  $4  per  week  to  satisfy  the  $50 
earnings  requirement  in  all  four  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Old -Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  has 
estimated  that  during  the  period  1937-39  those  workers 
who  secured  wage  credits  had  earned  at  least  $50 
per  quarter  in  more  than  90  percent  of  all  quarters 
in  which  they  received  any  taxable  wages."' 

Apart  from  young  new  entrants  to  the  labor  market,, 
married  women  retiring  therefrom,  and  a  small  group 
with  extremely  low  earnings,  the  main  factors  for  the 
failure  of  workers  to  secure  insured  stattts  would  seem 
to  he  lack  of  continuity  of  covered  employment  on  ac- 
count of  unemployment,  ill  health,  or  movement  be- 
tween covered  and  noncovered  employment.  In  addi- 
tion a  certain  proportion  of  those  with  credited 
earnings  may  be  casual  workers  whose  presence  in  the 
labor  market  is  intermittent. 

Lack  of  con-tinuity  of  covered  employment,  which 
seriously  affects  the  worker's  chances  of  obtaining  in- 
sured status,  becomes  especially  apparent  when  the 
number  of  workers  who  earn  taxable  wages  in  a  given 
year  is  compared  with  the  total  number  of  workers 
who  received  wage  credits  at  some  time  during  the 


=»  Wermel  and  Mandel,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.  table  3. 

"  Computed  from  ibid.,  pp.  3  and  4,  tables  3  and  5. 

"  If  all  age  groups  are  taken  into  account,  uninsured  women  workers 
accounted  for  6.2  million  or  over  35  percent  of  all  persons  wiUioul 
Insured  status  on  ,Tanuary  1,  1940. 

2<  Wermel  and  Mandel,  op   cit.,  p.  5. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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period  1937-59.  Of  the  40.9  million  account  holders 
with  taxable  wages  at  some  time  during  1937-39,  only 
some  32.8  million  individuals  earned  wages  in  covered 
employment  in  1937,  some  31.2  million  in  1938,  and 
about  33.1  million  in  1939.^*  This  indicates  that,  while 
the  total  number  of  individual  workers  who  received 
wage  credits  in  a  given  year  differed  only  little  from 
year  to  year,  there  was  in  fact  a  considerable  turnover 
during  the  3-year  period.  About  5.5  million  out  of  the 
32.8  million  workers  who  had  received  wages  from  cov- 
ered employment  in  1937  had  no  taxable  wages  in  1938, 
while  on  the  other  hand  some  4  million  out  of  the  31.2 
million  workers  with  wage  credits  in  1938  had  received 
no  taxable  wages  in  1937.  This  resulted  in  a  net  de- 
crease of  some  1.5  million  workers  with  taxable  wages 
in  1938  as  against  1937." 

Long  periods  of  unemployment  may  remove  the 
worker  from  covered  employment  for  not  only  many 
months  at  a  time  but  even  for  one  or  more  complete 
calendar  years.  It  should  he  noted  too  that  the  same 
situation  ivill  exist  in  the  case  of  frolonged  military 
service.  Seasonal  unemployment  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant with  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  quarters  of 
coverage.  In  the  construction  and  general  contracting 
trades,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  workers  who  received  taxable  wages  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1938  had  received  wage  credits  in  all 
three  of  the  previous  quarters  of  the  year  in  any 
covered  occupation  whatsoever.  In  the  cases  where 
the  worker  receives  taxable  wages  in  fewer  than  four 
quarters  of  the  year,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  ex- 
tent of  his  employment  even  in  a  quarter  in  which  he 
receives  wages  for  covered  employment  is  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  quarter  of  coverage.'" 

It  is  as  yet  not  possible  definitely  to  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  workers  with  taxable  wages  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  movement  between  covered  and  non- 
covered  employment.  That  this  movement  may  be  a 
significant  element  in  restricting  eligibility  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  low  earnings  from  covered  employment 
bulk  particularly  large  in  those  States  in  which  agri- 
cultural and  related  employments  are  especially 
important.'^ 


"  The  number  of  individual  workers  earning  taxable  wages  in  a 
given  quarter  is  smaller  yet.  For  example,  it  varied  from  25.1  to  26.5 
million  in  1938,  and  from  25.4  to  28.4  million  in  1939.  {Social  Security 
Bulletin,  IV  (November  1941),  67.) 

®  A  similar  turnover,  but  resulting  in  a  net  Increase,  occurred  between 
1938  and  1939.  Some  of  the  workers  who  had  accumulated  wage  credits 
In  1937  but  had  failed  to  earn  taxable  wages  in  1938  again  received 
taxable  wages  in  1939.  In  addition,  some  4  million  workers  received 
their  first  wages  from  covered  employment  in  1939.  (Derived  from 
periodic  employmec^t  and  wage  tabulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board.) 

•°  Information  supplied  by  the  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board. 

"  Of  all  employees  earning  taxable  wages  in  1937  in  Mississippi. 
as  many  as  37.2  percent  earned  less  than  $100 ;  and  the  corresponding 


The  influence  of  unemployment  or  of  employment  in 
noncovered  industries  is  likely  to  prove  more  damaging 
to  benefit  status  in  that  the  groups  affected  appear  to 
consist  in  large  measure  of  workers  whose  earnings 
from  employment  are  normally  relatively  low.  Tem- 
porai-y  absence  from  the  labor  market  or  intermiilent 
employment  in  noncovered  occupations  does  not  appear 
to  prejudice  the  insured  status  of  any  substantial  pro- 
portion of  workers  in  the  group  earning  above  $1,000.'^ 
And  many  of  the  workers  who  show  interrupted  or 
irregular  earnings  in  covered  employment  appear  to 
display  a  low  rate  of  earnings  when  in  covered  em- 
ployment.^' This  might  well  be  expected,  inasmuch 
as  wage  rates  for  persons  who  have  just  entered  the 
labor  market,  either  as  new  members  or  after  a  period 
of  unemployment,  or  of  persons  who  shift  from  one  job 
to  another  (as  do  those  who  shift  back  and  forth  be- 
tween covered  and  noncovered  jobs)  are  frequently 
lower  than  normal  rates.  It  seems  reasonable,  too, 
to  assume  that  workers  entering  covered  employment 
from  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  for  instance, 
will  show  relatively  low  wages,  similar  to  those  they 
customarily  receive  in  their  low-paid  noncovered  jobs. 

Summary  of  restrictions  on  scope  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance. — It  is  obvious  that  only  limited 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  a  system  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  findings  regarding  the  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  earnings   of  those  who  had  some  taxable 


percentage  in  Florida  was  29.8.  Among  male  employees  the  proportion 
earning  $1  to  $99  was  also  highest  in  Mississippi,  37.5  percent ;  in  Florida 
it  was  27.5  percent.  The  percentage  of  all  female  employees  in 
Arkansas  earning  $1  to  $99  in  1937  was  41.2.  In  Mississippi,  32.2 
percent  of  all  white  employees  were  in  this  wage  group :  in  Arkansas. 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  the  proportions  were  27.6,  27.3.  and 
27.2  percent,  respectively.  Especially  high  was  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  earning  $1  to  $99  in  Delaware,  45.3  percent ;  Mississippi,  44.7 
percent;  South  Carolina,  43.5  percent.  (Social  Security  Board,  Bureau 
of   Old-Age  and   Survivors   Insurance,   op.   cit.,  tables   61-65.) 

The  highest  proportion  of  persons  in  jurisdictions  exclusive  ef  the 
territories,  who  earned  $100-$199,  was  in  Florida  and  Mississippi,  12.7 
percent  in  each.  Among  male  employees  the  proportion  was  6.4 
percent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  with  the  highest  proportion 
again  in  Florida  and  Mississippi  (12.3  and  11.7  percent,  respectively). 
Among  female  employees  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  propor- 
tion was  10.3  percent,  with  the  highest  proportion  in  Idaho  and  New 
Mexico,  14.8  percent  in  each.  For  white  employees  the  proportion  was 
7.0  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  a  high  of  11.4  percent 
in  Florida.  Among  Negro  employees  the  United  States  percentage 
was  12.8,  with  State  percentages  of  16  or  over  in  10  States:  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Florida,  Montana,  Idaho,  New  Mexico. 

"  The  sample  of  48,000  workers  indicates  that  of  the  workers  in  the 
wage  intervals  $1,000-$!, 999  and  over-$2,000,  95.4  percent  and  97.3 
percent  of  whom  respectively  secured  4  quarters  of  coverage  during  the 
year  1938,  only  2.1  percent  and  1.1  percent  respectively  earned  no 
wages  In  the  following  year.  Moreover,  85.0  percent  and  87.1  percent 
respectively   were  in  the  same  or  a   higher  wage  class   In   1939. 

"  About  two-thirds  of  the  workers  who  failed  to  accumulate  6 
quarters  of  coverage  had  cumulative  taxable  wages  of  less  than  $300  In 
the  3-year  period.  (From  Information  supplied  by  the  Analysis 
Division,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security 
Board.)  About  three-fourths  of  the  uninsured  men  between  20  and  64 
had  obtained  less  than  2  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  whole  period 
1937-39.      (Wermel  and  Mandel,   op.  cit.,  p.   6.) 
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wages  in  the  firet  3  years  of  the  system  are,  liowever, 
disturbing.  So  long  as  the  insurance  plan  i-etains  the 
present  relatively  modest  requirement  of  minimum 
earnings  of  $50  in  roughly  half  of  the  years  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  1936  (except  for  young  persons)  or  40 
quarters  of  coverage  altogether,  the  number  of  quali- 
fied claimants  to  retirement  payments  may  be  seriously 
restricted.  The  requirement  of  (3  out  of  the  12  quarters 
immediately  preceding  the  quarter  in  which  the  worker 
died  which  must  be  fulfilled  as  an  alternate  eligibility 
requirement  by  claimants  of  widow's  current  and 
orphan's  benefits  may  even  be  more  restrictive.  In 
fact,  the  present  earnings  requirements  tear  with  par- 
ticular harshness  on  the  workers  in  the  lower  wage 
brackets,  on  those  who  suffer  unemployment,  and  on 
those  workers  who  move  into  and  out  of  covered 
employment.  Workers  in  the  higher  wage  brackets 
appear  to  be  little  affected  by  the  earnings  require- 
ments. 

Extension  of  coverage  to  occupations  at  present 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  program  has  frequently 
been  held  to  be  the  best  method  by  which  the  major 
difficulties  of  those  not  yet  insured  could  be  overcome. 
But  many  of  the  occupations  still  to  be  covered  are 
those  in  which  wages  are  low  and  employment  fre- 
quently intermittent,  such  as  agricultural  labor  and 
domestic  service." 

Railroad  retirement  coverage. — In  contrast  to  the  50 
million  account  holders  under  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  railroad  workers  who  are  contributing  to 
the  special  railroad  workers'  retirement  system  enjoy 


"  See,  for  example,  Magnus,  Ema,  "Negro  Domestic  Workers  in  Private 
Homes  In  Baltimore,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (October  1941),  10-16. 
85  percent  of  the  women  interviewed  had  earned  $4  or  more  per  week, 
and  at  full-time  employment  would  have  been  able  to  accumulate  enough 
quarters  of  coverage  for  eligibility.  But  there  was  observed  a  "tendency 
to  shift  from  full-time  to  part-time  or  day  work."     (Ibid.,  p.  14.) 

With  regard  to  agricultural  workers,  recent  studies  found  that  their 
chances  of  obtaining  insurance  protection  by  working  intermittently  in 
covered  employment  are  very  limited.  In  a  group  of  migratory  farm 
workers  surveyed  by  the  Farm  Security  .Administration  in  selected  areas 
in  6  States,  it  was  found  that  almost  half  (46  percent)  had  earned  wages 
in  covered  employment  during  the  3-year  period  1937-3!).  .S5  percent  of 
these  had  not  attained  insured  status.  For  the  period  1938-39,  during 
v.hich  a  rate  of  4  quarters  of  coverage  would  have  been  necessary  to 
insured  status,  58  percent  had  covered  employment  (regardless  of  actual 
earnings)  in  less  than  4  quarters.  In  fact,  the  majority  failed  to  ac- 
cumulate even  a  single  quarter  of  coverage,  because  of  their  low  wages 
in  these  periods.  Of  the  remaining  42  percent  who  had  some  covered 
employment  during  4  or  more  quarters,  less  than  half  received  as  much 
as  150  In  each  of  4  quarters,  and  about  15  percent  had  no  quarter  of 
coverage. 

In  a  group  of  local  farm  workers  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  in  10  counties  of  Virginia,  20  percent  had  some 
covered  employment  during  1937-39.  89  percent  had  not  attained  in- 
sured status.  "The  adverse  effect  of  insufficient  and  poorly  distributed 
wage  earnings"  on  the  extent  of  Insurance  protection  becomes  even  more 
significant  when  It  Is  remembered  that  to,taI  earnings  of  $300  in  the  3-year 
period,  if  properly  distributed  on  a  quarterly  basis,  would  have  given  a 
worker  insured  status.  For  details  of  these  surveys,  see  Safler,  Fred, 
Quinn,  Walter,  and  Fitzgerald,  Edward  J.,  "The  Agricultural  Wage 
Worker  in  Employment  Covered  by  Fideral  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance," Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (July  1941),  11-14. 


more  certain  coverage.  The  railroad  retirement 
system  does  not  require  a  specific  amount  of  contri- 
butions or  any  particular  sequence  of  earnings  from 
covered  employment.  Hence,  the  2.25  million  railroad 
workers  who  had  accumulated  some  wage  credits  from 
railroad  employment  by  June  30,  1940,  were  fully 
''covered"  and  could  look  forward  to  an  annuity,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  certain  fomnal  eligibility  conditions, 
such  as  retii'ement  from  employment,  even  though 
not  more  than  about  1.5  million  railroad  workers  are 
contributing  to  the  insurance  scheme  at  any  given 
time.  As  already  pointed  out,  low  earnings  or  unem- 
ployment affect  only  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
eligible  workers  can  claim.''^ 

Restrictions  on  the  Scope 

of  Unemployment  Compensation 

Coverage  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
is  considerably  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Nature  of  employment. — Many  of  the  occupational 
groups  excluded  by  law  from  eligibility  for  old-age  and 
survivors'  benefits  are  also  excluded  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation,^"  but  there  is  a  further  exclusion 
from  unemployment  compensation  coverage  in  the 
vast  majority  of  State  laws,  based  upon  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  firm  by  which  a  given  worker  is 
employed.  Only  six  State  laws  cover  employees  re- 
gardless of  size  of  firm.  Twenty-five  laws  exclude 
workers  whose  employers  have  less  than  eight  em- 
ployees; two  exclude  those  in  firms  of  less  than  six; 
one  excludes  those  with  less  than  five;  seven  exclude 
those  with  less  than  four;  and  two  exclude  those  whose 
employers  employ  less  than  three  workers.^'  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  the  average 
monthly  number  of  persons  in  covered  employment 
under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  in  1940 
was  22.3  million,  ^*  whei'eas  the  annual  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  received  taxable  wages  in  any  one  of  the 


"  Whenever  the  benefit  formula  would  result  in  an  annuity  of  less 
than  $2.50  per  month  (there  Is  no  minimum  benefit  amount  in  contrast 
to  old-age  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act),  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  may  choose  to  pay  the  annuity  in  quarterly  installments  or 
in  a  single  lump  sum  equal  to  the  computed  value  of  the  annuity. 

"  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Comparison 
of  State  Vnemployment  Compensation  Laws  as  of  October  1,  191,0,  Em- 
ployment Security  Memorandum  No.  8,  Washington,  1940,  p.  10—17. 
In  addition  to  governmental  and  maritime  employment,  employment  with 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  service  covered  under  any  national  unem- 
ployment compensation  act,  the  most  Important  occupational  exclusions 
are :  agricultural  labor,  in  all  States  except  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
domestic  service  in  private  homes,  in  all  except  New  York  ;  service  for 
relatives,  in  all  except  three  States.  Other  exclusions  are :  casual  labor 
not  in  course  of  employer's  business,  in  14  States ;  service  by  insurance 
agents  on  commission  basis.  In  14  States ;  and  students  under  certain 
conditions,  in  18  States. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  3-5.  In  five  States,  coverage  Is  based  on  the  number  of 
workers  and  the  size  of  the  payroll ;  In  the  remaining  three  States,  It  is 
based  on  the  size  of  the  pay  roll  alone. 

•>  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (July  1941),  3-10. 
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years  1937-39  under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  as  high 
as  33.1  million.'"  Actual  coverage  however,  is  further 
restricted  by  the  existence  of  minimum  earnings  or 
employment  requirements.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
clusions., the  probability  that  unemployed  workers  will 
be  entitled  to  benefits  as  a  right  is  further  reduced  by 
the  existence  of  disqualifications  for  voluntary  leaving, 
misconduct,  and  certain  other  reasons,  and  by  the 
limited  duration  of  benefit  rights. 

Earnings  and  emplayvient  requirements. — All  the 
laws  embody  provisions  aiming  to  limit  payments  to 
those  persons  who  have  earned  minimum  sums  or 
have  had  a  minimum  amount  of  employment  in  a  de- 
fined period  preceding  benefit  ai^plication.  Generally 
speaking,  these  provisions  are  of  three  types:"  (1) 
The  so-called  "multiple"  type,  found  in  34  laws,  under 
which  the  claimant  must  earn  a  given  multiple  of  his 
weeklj'  benefit  amount  in  a  given  period  preceding  his 
unemployment;*^  (2)  the  so-called  "flat-earnings" 
type,  found  in  15  laws,  requiring  that  a  fixed  uniform 
amount  have  been  earned  in  a  specified  period  pre- 
ceding unemployment;*^  (3)  the  original  type,  re- 
moved through  amendment  from  most  laws  in  1936, 
requiring  a  certain  number  of  weeks  of  employment 
in  a  specified  period  preceding  unemployment  (now 
in  force  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin).*' 

Complete  information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  these  requirements  restrict  the  number  of  per- 
sons qualifying  for  benefits  is  unfortunately  not  avail- 
able. Nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  in- 
formation concerning  earnings  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system,  to  make  a  minimum  esti- 
mate for  a  considerable  number  of  States;  namely, 
those  having  the  flat-earnings  requirement  and  those 


*  Corson,  John  J.,  "Employees  and  their  Wages  under  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  1937-S9,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (April 
1941),  4. 

*•  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  op.  rit., 
pp.  84-90. 

"  Tlie  most  common  provision,  requiring  earnings  o(  30  times  the 
weelily  benefit  amount  in  the  first  4  of  the  last  5  calendar  quarters  is 
found  in  9  States — Alabama,  Colorado.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee.  Three  ju- 
risdictions— Alaska,  District  of  Colurnliia,  and  Vermont — require  25 
times  the  weekly  beueflt  in  the  first  4  of  tlie  last  5  quarters.  Five 
States — Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma.  Texa.s — require  10 
times  the  weekly  benefit  in  the  same  period.  Connecticut  and  Hawaii 
require  24  times  the  weekly  benefit,  also  in  the  same  period.  Of  the 
remaining  States,  each  makes  provisions  in  almost  every  instance  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  State  in  some  detail  affecting  either  the  multiple 
or  the  calendar  quarters  in  which  the  minimum  sum  nnist  have  b:xMi 
earned.     For  further  details,  see  appendix  6. 

"Only  Nevada  and  Washington  have  identical  provisions  $200  in  the 
first  4  of  the  last  5  quarters.  The  others  differ  either  in  the  amount 
of  earnings  or  in  the  period  during  which  the  earnings  are  to  be 
accumulated. 

"Ohio  requires  20  weeks  of  employment  in  the  year  preceding  appli- 
cation for  benefits.  Wisconsin  requires  4  weeks  (including  12  working 
days)  or  1  month  of  employment,  with  the  employer  against  whose 
fund  benefits  will  be  charged. 


having  fixed  minimum  benefits  and  requiring  earnings 
equal  to  a  given  multiple  of  the  benefit  rate."  Such 
an  estimate  is  shown  in  Table  44. 

This  table  suggests  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  minimwn-eaniings  requirements  may  restrict  the 
eligibility  of  about  17  percent  of  all  '■'■covered'^  work- 
ers.^'' It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are  prob- 
ably conservative,  since  in  those  States  where  a 
worker  is  required  to  have  earned  at  least  a  given 
multiple  of  his  benefit  rate,  some  workers  with  high 
earnings  concentrated  in  one  quarter  may  fail  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirement,  and  such  persons  can  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  estimates  made  above." 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  variation  as 
between  States  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
earnings  requirement  denies  "covered"  workers  the 
protection  of  the  law.  As  against  an  average  of  al)0iit 
17  percent  probably  excluded  in  the  States  covered  by 
the  estimate,  there  are  5  States  ■■'  in  the  industrial 
Northeast  where  the  percentage  is  12  or  less,  and  13 
States  **  where  the  percentage  is  25  or  more. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  workers  in 
employments  covered  by  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  are  excluded  by  the  minimum-earnings  re- 
quirement is  in  itself  no  serious  shortcoming  in  the 
present  scope  of  these  laws.  Doubts  arise,  however, 
when  the  numbers  excluded  exceed  20  or  25  percent  of 
those  nominally  covered,  both  in  view  of  the  impair- 
ment of  the  protection  offered  and  the  unnecessary 
amount  of  taxpaying  and  administrative  work  involved 
in  keepins:  records  for  so  large  a  proportion  who  prove 
lo  be  ineligible.     The  question  may  be  asked  whether 


"  Where  a  State  requires  earnings  equal  to  30  times  the  minimum 
benefit  rate,  and  there  is  a  fixed  minimum  benefit  of  ?5,  at  least  those 
workers  who  earn  less  than  Jl.'iO  in  the  base  year  are  automatically 
Ineligible.  The  method  emjiioyed  consists  in  determining  these  re<inired 
minimum  earnings  for  each  State  in  19;^8  and  utilizing  the  reported 
earnings  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  in  1937  as  an 
Indication  of  the  probable  percentage  of  workers  who  earned  less  than 
this  sum.  It  invoUes  the  assumption  that  the  distrihution  of  earnings 
in  JlOO  intervals  under  unemployment  compensation  laws  would  cot 
differ  greatly  from  that  under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

<*  Little  information  is  available  from  the  States  which  would  [lermlt 
this  estimate  to  be  checked  with  experience.  However,  in  Florida  an 
analysis  of  determinations  in  May  1040  indicated  tl>it  44  percent  ot 
the  total  were  disallowed  because  of  inadequate  earnings  :  7-ero  earnings 
accounted  for  another  9  percent.  (Florida  Industrial  Commission, 
Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin,  .fune  I'HO,  p.  5.)  The  estimate  In  table  44 
for  Florida  is  40  percent. 

'"Thus  in  a  State  with  a  $o  fixed  minimum  benefit  and  an  eligibilitj 
requirement  of  30  times  the  beueflt  rate,  a  worker  who  earned  $30  a 
week  throughout  1  quarter  v.ould  have  a  benefit  rate  of  $15  and  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  unless  his  earnings  in  the  year  were  at 
least  $450.  Such  a  worker  is  excluded  from  the  above  table  since  for 
technical  reasons  account  can  be  taken  only  of  those  workers  in  such  a 
State  who  did  not  earn  30  times  the  minimum  benefit  rate  ($150). 

*'  New  Jersey,  8  percent  ;  Rhode  Island.  9  iiercent :  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  10  ix-rcent :  New  York,  12  percent. 

**  Tennessee  and  Colorado,  25  percent ;  South  Carolina  and  Oregou. 
26  percent ;  Nebraska,  28  percent ;  Idaho.  29  percent ;  California,  South 
Dakota,  and  Kentucky,  30  percent :  North  Dakota  and  Hawaii,  33  per- 
cent :  Mississippi,  34  percent  :  and  Florida.  40  percent. 
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some  other  method  of  excluding  these  workers  might 
not  be  preferable. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  question  whether 
the  persons  excluded  by  the  minimum-earnings  pro- 
visions are  those  for  whom  there  is  a  prima  facie  case 
for  assuming  that  benefits  granted  as  a  right  are  an 
inappropriate  form  of  public  aid.  The  general  case 
in  favor  of  excluding  certain  groups  can  be  briefly 
stated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  assure  payments  that  are  an  attractive  alter- 
native to  income  from  employment.  Since  payments 
are  made  as  a  right  and  irrespective  of  demonstrated 
need,  all  social-insurance  systems  have  sought  some 
method  of  limiting  the  right  to  such  payments  to 
those  whose  past  record  in  the  labor  market  indicates 
that  they  are  persons  who  normally  seek  and  obtain 
wage-earning  employment.  Secondly,  the  case  in  favor 
of  excluding  certain  workers  may  rest  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  the  group  in  question  consists  of  persons 
for  whom  a  payment  that  is  admittedly  unrelated  to 
need  will  serve  no  significant  purpose. 

So  far  as  the  first  of  these  considerations  is  concerned, 
it  could  be  argued  that  as  long  as  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  benefits  were  precisely  proportioned  to  the 
applicant's  previous  working  experience,  either  in 
terms  of  weeks  of  employment  or  weekly  earnings, 
no  additional  safeguards  against  misuse  of  the  system, 
such  as  a  minimum-earnings  requirement,  would  be 
necessary.  For  the  casual  worker  or  work-shy  person 
would  then  draw  from  the  fund  only  an  amount  pro- 
portional to  his  earnings  or  work  record. 

Wliile  both  the  requirements  of  certain  earnings 
and  weeks  of  employment  still  characterize  American 
unemployment  compensation  laws  in  some  measure,  a 
number  of  amendments  have  tended  and  are  tending 
to  remove  these  safeguards  and  thus  to  increase  the 
importance  of  devising  alternative  sligibility  criteria 
which  will  protect  the  system  from  abuse.  In  the 
first  place,  public  criticism  of  the  low  benefits  payable 
during  the  first  years  has  increasingly  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  fixed  minimum  amounts.  Forty-three  laws 
had  such  minimums  in  July  1940.  "Wliile  the  most 
usual  amount  was  $5  (in  18  States),  the  minimum  was 
$6  in  four  States,  $7  in  four  States,  $7.50  in  one  State, 
and  $10  in  one  State.^°  The  number  of  workers  for 
whom  the  unemployment  compensation  payment  might 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  wages  has  thus  been 
increased.  In  the  second  place,  while  the  duration  of 
benefit  is  still  related  to  the  past  earnings  as  in  most 
States,  or  to  the  period  of  employment  of  the  claimant 
(as  in  one  State) ,  11  States  paid  all  qualified  claimants 


Table  44. — Minimum  earnings  in  hase  period  required  to  qualify 
for  unemployment  compensation  benefits  under  State  provisions, 
and  nunihrr  and  percent  of  workers  earning  below  mi>nmum 
qualifi/ing  amount,  by  socio-economic  region,  ISJfO 


Qualifying  amount 
in  base  period 

Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 
coverage  in 
June  1939 
(number  of 
persons) 

Percent 
earning 
les.s  than 
minimum 
qualify- 
ing 
amount ' 

Number 

Region  and  State 

Flat  sum 
require- 
ment 

Multiple 
of  mini- 
mum 
earnings 
require- 
ment 

earning 
less  tlian 
minimum 
qualifying 
amount  s 

Northeast: 

Connecticut 

$120 
150 

485,000 

180,000 

65, 000 

190,000 

475,000 

1,  450,  000 

12,'i,000 

1, 000, 000 

4,000,000 

3, 100, 000 

300,000 

10 
19 
21 
23 
19 
13 
22 

8 
12 
10 

9 

48  500 

34,  200 
13,650 
43,  700 
90,250 
188,  500 

Delaware 

$125 

Maine 

144 
150 
150 

Maryland 

200 

New  Jersey     - 

80 
175 
98 

80,000 
480, 000 
310,000 

27,000 

Pennsylvania 

100 

Vermont 

West  Virginia    

150 

225 
'250 

350,000 

1,620,000 
838,000 

16 

18 
23 

56,000 
OQ]  goo 

Middle  States: 

Illinois  .-      .  -  . 

192, 740 

Iowa 

<200 

1,300,000 
625,000 

15 
20 

195, 000 
105,000 

Minnesota 

•150 

Missouri _. 

Oliio. 

Wisconsin 

Northwest: 

Colorado    ..        ..  - 

150 
•  124 
'80 
160 
150 
160 

200, 000 
110,  000 
246, 000 
105,  000 
145, 000 
42, 000 
45,000 
90,000 
49,000 

325, 000 
190,000 
255, 000 

25 
29 
19 
22 
28 
33 
30 
15 
24 

13 

14 
40 

50,000 
31,900 
46,  550 
2.3, 100 
40,  600 
13,860 
13,  600 
13,  600 
11,760 

42,250 
26,600 
102,000 

Kansas 

North  Daliota 

South  Daliota 

126 

Utah 

75 
8  140 

60 
•48 
180 

Southeast: 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky    _ 

200 

380,000 
425, 000 
150,000 
700, 000 
292,000 
450, 000 
450,000 

30 
16 
34 
23 
26 
25 
15 

114,000 
63,750 
51,  OOU 

161,000 
75, 920 

112,500 
67,500 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

60 
90 

North  Carolina    

130 

120 
120 
75 

Tennessee.    _-     -  -- 

Virginia 

Southwest: 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

90 

70,000 

22 

15,  400 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

80 

800,  000 

1,700,000 

30,  000 

225,  000 

300,000 

23,000 
119,  000 

21 

30 
22 
26 
2i 

16 
33 

168,  000 

610,  000 

6.600 

58,600 

72, 000 

3,680 
39,  270 

Far  West: 

California. 

300 
200 
200 
200 

Nevada. _.  _. 

Territories: 

125 
120 

Hawaii 

All  laws  included  in  esti- 

23,918,000 

10 17.  2 

4, 118,  380 

"  See  Appendix  6. 

83989 — 4.3 — pt.  3- 


1  These  employees  had  some  earnings  in  employment.  For  derivation  of  percent 
ages,  see  Social  Securitu  Bulletin,  III  (January  1910),  0-9. 

'  Computed. 

'  At  least  $50  must  be  earned  in  each  of  3  of  the  4  completed  calendar  quarters  pre- 
ceding claim. 

'  $60  must  be  earned  in  each  of  2  of  the  4  completed  calendar  quarters  preceding 
claim. 

'  $75  must  be  earned  in  high  calendar  quarters  of  base  period. 

■  $78  must  be  earned  in  at  least  one  calendar  quarter  of  base  period. 

'  Must  be  earned  in  first  3  of  last  4  completed  calendar  quarters.  Although  the  law 
provides  for  a  minimum  benefit  of  $5  or  6%  of  the  highest  quarterly  wage  whichever 
is  less,  the  bencflt  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  if  the  computed  amounts  would  be  less  ttmn 
this  sum. 

8  $50  m.ust  be  earned  in  one  calendar  quarter. 

>  Must  be  earned  in  flrst  3  of  last  5  completed  calendar  quarters. 

1"  Computed  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  m  columns  3  and  5. 

Sources:  Qualifying  amounts  in  base  period  from  Appendix  6  below.  Coverage 
from  FoiiTth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO 
I9S9,  Washington,  1940.  p.  237,  table  C-1.  not  including  States  where  qualifying 
amount  in  base  period  cannot  be  expressed  in  money  figures. 
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iu  July  19-10  benefits  tor  a  fixed  period  ranging  from 
13  to  16  weeks.^o 

There  is,  moreover,  some  indication  that  these  de- 
velopments will  continue.  The  large  size  of  the  ac- 
cumulated unemployment  compensation  reserves  is  a 
powerful  popular,  though  not  necessarily  valid,  argu- 
ment in  sujiport  of  further  liberalization  of  the  laws. 
From  the  administrative  point  of  view,  both  flat  dura- 
tion and  an  increasing  proportion  of  payments  at  a 
flat  minimum  rate  are  likely  to  command  support. 

If,  therefore,  the  levels  of  benefits  and  the  duration 
of  paj'ment  of  benefits  continue  to  be  liberalized,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  to  know  whether  the 
present  method  of  excluding  persons  by  use  of  a  min- 
imum-earnings requirement  results  in  eliminating  from 
access  to  the  program  those  for  whom  this  type  of 
public  aid  is  inappropriate.  Relatively  high  minimum 
benefits  suggest  tlie  desirability  of  excluding  persons 
in  low-wage  employments.  Relatively  high  benefits, 
coupled  with  relatively  long  duration,  suggest  the  de- 
sirability of  eliminating  persons  whose  past  record 
indicates  only  a  tenuous  attachment  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket. It  seems  difficult  to  justify  the  present  eligibility 
requirements  in  the  States  in  eitlier  of  these  terms. 

It  might  be  expected  that  in  those  States  in  which 
there  is  no  fixed  minimum  benefit,  there  would  be  no 
minimum-earnings  requirement,  since  there  would  be 
no  risk  that  workers  would  receive  benefits  danger- 
ously approximating  their  previous  wages.  This  is  in 
fact  the  case  in  six  of  the  seven  States  in  which  there 
is  no  fixed  minimum,  because  it  is  expressed  as  the 
lesser  of  a  fixed  sum  or  a  proportion  of  previous 
earnings."^  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
absence  of  an  eflfective  earnings  requirement  results  not 
from  intent  but  as  a  by-product  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  benefit  rate  is  calculated."^  In  "Vermont, 
however,  an  effective  minimum-earnings  requirement 
exists ; "'  and  Ohio,  with  no  minimum  benefit,  never- 


*'  See  footnote  54  below. 

"•See  ch.  VII. 

°2  In  five  of  those  States,  in  the  absence  of  Information  concerning 
wcelily  wases,  tlie  full-time  weelily  wage  is  derived  as  a  fr.Tctlon  of 
quarterly  earnings.     TIuis  if  a  worker  earns  $x  In  his  highest  quarter 

his  effective  mininnim  Ijenefit  amount  is -rT-^;ro  ='^k.     All  seven  States 

4  X  ]  •>      0  - 
except  Vermont  require  an  applicant  to  have  earned  a  sum  equal  to  a 

stated  multiple  (varying  between  14  and  16)  of  their  benefit  amount. 
But  16  times  „  is  less  than  x,  i.  e.,  the  sum  earned  in  the  highest 
quarter.  Hence,  however  low  a  worlier's  earnings  in  his  highest  quarter, 
he  will  always  have  earned  more  than  the  minimum  qualifying  sum. 
The  same  situation  arises  In  the  two  States  where  the  effective  minimum 
is  6  percent  of  wages  in  the  highest  quarter,  and  which  requires  an  appli- 
cant to  have  earned  16  times  his  benefit  rate.  For  example,  if  x  repre- 
sents  the  highest   quarter   earnings,   they   will   always   be   larger   than 

16X*'^-  =  """- 

^100     ino 

"  In  this  State  while  the  flat  minimum  benefit  may  le  replaced  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  worker's  full-time  weelily  wage,  the  high  multiple  of  earn- 
ings required  (25)  means  that  a  worker  will  not  automatically  secure 
earnings  in  his  highest  quarter  which  exceed  this  amount. 
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thelcss  requires  all  applicants  to  have  had  20  weeks  of 
work  to  qualify. 

Conversely  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  minimum-earnings  requirement  is  to 
serve  as  a  method  of  preventing  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits as  a  right  to  persons  who  are  not  normally  and 
continuously  members  of  the  labor  market,  the  earn- 
ings requirement  would  be  most  stringent  in  those 
States  which  provide  not  only  minimum  benefits  but 
also  pay  them  for  a  flat  period,  regardless  of  the  appli- 
cant's past  employment  record.  Yet  examination  of 
the  present  eligibility  requirements  shows  that  no  such 
relationship  exists.  Of  the  11  States  which  provide 
flat  duration  of  benefit,  only  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
South  Carolina  require  minimum  earnings  or  weeks  of 
employment  that  are  high  in  relation  to  those  required 
in  the  laws  which  do  not  have  flat  benefit  duration. 
Four  of  these  States  have  flat  minimum  annual- 
earnings  requirements  which  are  among  tlie  lowest  in 
all  States  formulating  eligibility  requirements  in  this 
manner,  while  in  New  York  the  earnings  requirement 
is  even  lower  than  that  in  15  of  the  34  States  requiring 
earnings  equal  to  some  multiple  of  the  weekly  benefit." 

Insofar  as  a  minimum-earnings  requirement  serves 
to  protect  the  unemployment  compensation  systems 
with  fixed  minimum  benefits  from  the  danger  of  paying 
benefits  that  closely  approximate  wages,  it  might  also 
have  been  expected  that,  in  the  States  with  low  mini- 
mum benefits,  the  earnings  requirement  would  be  less 
severe  than  in  those  with  higher  fixed  minimums.  In 
fact,  however,  six  of  the  nine  States  "  with  fixed  mini- 
mum benefits  of  $4  or  under  which  base  eligibility  on 
a  multiple  of  the  benefit  rate  (Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee), 
require  a  higher  multiple  of  the  benefit  rate  than  do 
the  four  States  with  minimum  benefits  of  $6  or  over 
which  also  base  eligibility  on  a  multiple  of  the  benefit 


"  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  minimum-earnings  requirement 
and  the  average  earnings  (in  employment  covered  by  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance)  in  those  States  which  had  fixed  duration  of  benefit 
in  July  1940: 


State 

Minimum  earnings 
requirement 

Du- 
ration 

bene- 
fit In 
weeks 

Min- 
imum 
bene- 
fit 
amt. 

Average  earnings 
from  employment 

193? 

193S 

1939 

$200 - --- 

16 
14 
16 
16 
14 
16 
16 
14 
16 
13 
16 

$4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.60 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 
7.00 
None 

$684 
907 
676 
682 
618 
630 
643 
424 
810 
1,060 
1,037 

$M3 
826 
630 
552 
630 
4S3 
6.'^4 
421 
784 
1,028 
924 

$692 

West  Virginia 

$150                

841 

$144 

653 

North  Carolina 

$130 

678 

South  Dakota 

South  Carolina 

$126 

40  times  benefit  rato... 
30  times  benefit  rato-.- 
30  times  benefit  ratc... 
30  times  benefit  rate... 
2S  times  benefit  rate— 
20  weeks  of  work 

634 
623 
630 

Mississippi 

Montana 

435 
819 

1,04S 

Ohio 

1,007 

Source:  Sochi  Securily  TSvUitin,  IV  (April  1941),  S,  table  5;  and  Appcndht  6. 

^  Alabama,   Arkansas,  Florida,   Louisiana,  Mississippi,   New  Mexico, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
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rate.'^''  And  among  the  States  requiring  a  uniform 
fixed  minimum  amount  of  earnings  in  a  given  year,  its 
range  api:)ears  to  reflect  neither  tlie  level  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  nor  the  general  level  of  earnings  in  the 
State." 

Farlhermore,  if  the  object  of  the  earnings  require- 
ment is  to  protect  the  system  against  claims  from  per- 
sons who  are  not  normally  dependent  upon  continuous 
employment,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  it  would 
so  far  as  possible  have  been  devised  so  as  to  disqualify 
those  who  had  had  a  small  amount  of  employment  in 
their  base  year,  or  those  who  were  irregularly 
employed. 

In  fact  this  is  not  the  case,  largely  because  of  the 
abandonment  after  19i56,  in  all  except  two  States,  of 
the  criterion  of  weeks  of  work  as  the  basis  of  eligibility 
and  the  substitution  of  a  criterion  of  earnings.  In 
the  first  place,  the  minimum  amount  of  earnings  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  requirement  is  relatively  low  in  most 
States.'''  Workers,  therefore,  can  qualify  despite  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  employment.  In  tlie  second 
place,  since  the  requirements  in  all  States  except  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin  run  in  terms  of  amounts  of  earnings 
rather  than  weeks  of  employment,  the  extent  to  which 
irregularly  employed  workers  will  be  excluded  depends 
upon  the  wage  rates  of  the  individual  worker  in  all 
States  having  a  uniform  minimum  annual-earnings  re- 
quirement. In  those  States  with  a  real  fixed  minimum 
benefit  it  will  depend  upon  the  wage  rates  of  workers 
earninc  less  than  twice  the  minimum  benefit.     In  those 


''District  o£  Columbia,  Massachusetts,   New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
^  It  is  true  tiiat  Statos  with  minimum  bonefits  of  not  over  $3  have  in 
general  the  lowest  minimum-earnings  requirement : 


State 

Minunum 
weekly  bene- 
fit 

Minimum 
earnings  re- 
quirement 

North  Carolina- 

$1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

$130 
144 

South  Dakota    

126 

West  Virginia 

150 

Also,  California,  with  a  high  minimum  benefit  (SIO),  has  the  highest 
earnings  requirement  of  any  State  (.J.'iOO). 

The  lowest  earnings  requirements  in  the  entire  group,  $100  and  $125, 
are  found  in  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  respectively,  despite  the  fact 
that  both  the  minimum  benefits  and  the  average  levels  of  earnings  in 
these  States  are  considerably  higher  than  those  in  North  Carolina,  Maine, 
South  Dakota,  and  Kentucky.  On  the  other  hand,  Kentucky  with  a  low 
minimum  of  benefits  and  relatively  low  average  earnings,  requires  $200 
minimum  earnings,  which  is  exceeded  only  by  the  earnings  required  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California.  Similarly,  New  Hampshire,  with  rela- 
tively low  Ie\'els  of  earnings  and  a  $5  minimum  of  benefits,  requires 
minimum  earnings  as  high  as  those  in  Nevada,  Michigan,  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  where  the  level  of  earnings  is  considerably  higher  and  where 
(in  all  except  Nevada)  the  minimum  benefit  is  higher. 

"The  highest  flat-earnings  requirement  is  .'JSOO,  which,  with  a  $10 
minimum  of  benefits,  means  only  10  weeks  of  full-time  employment  or 
less,  for  those  earning  .fSO  a  week  or  over.  Only  four  States  (Florida, 
Idaho,  South  Carolina,  and  Utah)  requii-e  earnings  equal  to  more  than 
30  times  the  benefit  rate  (i.  c,  workers  could  be  eligible  if  they  had 
roughly  15  weeks  of  full-time  employment  in  the  previous  year).  In 
10  States  the  earnings  requirement  Is  16  times  the  weekly  benefit,  or  less. 


States  where  workers  are  required  to  earn  a  given 
multiple  of  their  benefit  rate,  the  extent  of  exclusion 
will  depend  upon  the  distribution  of  earnings  among 
the  four  quarters  for  all  workers  earning  more  than 
twice  tlie  fixed  minimum  benefit. '^^ 

Finally,  in  those  States  where  workei-s  are.  required 
to  earn  a  given  multiple  of  their  benefit  rate  and  where 
the  rate  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  earnings  in 
the  highest  quarter,  a  person  whose  earnings  are  highly 
concentrated  in  one  quarter  will  find  it  harder  to 
qualify  than  a  person  with  the  same  or  a  smaller 
amount  of  earnings  and  weeks  of  einploj'inent  spread 
out  over  two  or  more  quarters.  Irregularly  employed 
workers  may  tims  qualify  if  their  scattered  earnings 
are  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  four  quarters  of 
the  year.^" 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  present  earnings 
requirements  allow  benefits  to  workers  who  are  un- 
likely to  possess  substantial  resources  at  the  onset  of 
unemployment  because  of  previous  low  earnings  or  ir- 
regular employment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  it 
is  difficult  to  justify  the  present  scope  of  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  de- 
sirability of  expanding  or  contracting  the  scope  of 
the  system  must  very  largely  depend  upon  the  outcome 
of  current  developments  in  regard  to  the  benefit 
formulas.  If  the  present  liberalizing  tendencies  con- 
tinue in  the  form  of  raising  minimum  and  average 
benefits  and  the  grant  of  benefit  for  a  fixed  period,  the 
necessity  for  restricting  benefit  rights  to  those  who 
can  be  presumed  to  possess  substantial  resources  to 
supplement  the  benefit  will  be  less.  But  the  im- 
portance of  restricting  access  to  these  benefits  to  those 
M'ho  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  labor  market  will  be 
correspondingly  increased.  The  alternative  forms  of 
public  aid  available  to  those  who  are  at  any  time 
excluded  from  the  unemploj'inent  compensation  sj^s- 
tems  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  presence 
of  an  adequate  and  continuously  available  alternative 
systein,  either  general  relief  or  work  relief,  would  do 
much  to  remove  pressure  to  extend  the  insurance  sys- 
tem to  workers  for  whom  it  is  clearly  inappropriate  on 


=»  Thus,  in  New  Hampshire  with  a  uniform  minimum-earnings  require- 
ment of  $200,  the  worker  earning  $10  a  week  must  work  20  w-eeks  to 
qualify,  but  the  man  earning  $.30  or  more  a  week  could  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement by  working  only  G%  weeks.  Similarly,  in  a  State  such  as 
Montana,  which  has  a  fixed  minimum  benefit  of  $5,  although  all  workers 
earning  over  $10  are  required  to  work  at  least  15  weeks  to  satisfy  the 
minimum  earnings  requirement,  a  man  earning  $5  a  week  would  have 
to  work  twice  that  time  to  earn  'id  times  his  benefit  rate. 

™  Thus  in  Maryland,  where  workers  are  required  to  earn  30  times 
their  benefit  rate  (defined  as  one  twenty-sixth  of  the  highest  quar- 
terly earnings),  .a  worker  earning  $30  a  week  who  had  only  6  weeks 
of  full-time  work  could  quality  if  he  had  worked  5  weeks  in  one  quarter 
and  the  other  week  in  some  other  quarter  during  the  year,  but  not  if  his 
earnings  had  been  distributed  more  equally  over  the  quarters  of  the  year. 
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the  grounds  that,  however  wnsatis factory  the  insurance 
payment,  it  is  today  preferable  to  the  inadequate 
alternative. 

Limited  duration  of  benefits. — For  unemployed 
workers  public  aid  as  a  matter  of  right  is  available  for 
orJ/y  the  first  few  weeks  of  unemployment.  As  of 
July  15,  1940,  the  maximum  period  for  which  unem- 
ployment comiDcnsation  benefits  were  payable  m  a  52- 
week  period  was  16  weeks  in  29  State  laws.  In  the 
other  States  the  maximum  ranged  from  13  to  26. 
These,  however,  were  only  "potential"  maxinmms.  In 
the  majority  of  the  States  the  duration  of  benefits  in  a 
given  year  was  further  restricted  by  provisions  which 
limited  the  total  sum  which  could  be  drawn  in  benefits 
to  a  specified  fraction  of  the  wages  earned  in  a  given 
base  period.  Although  in  the  typical  State  law  the 
maximum  duration  was  16  weeks,  the  total  amount 
that  a  worker  might  draw  in  a  year  was  usually  lim- 
ited to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  his  earnings  in  the 
previous  year.  It  was  thus  possible  for  workers  in 
some  States  to  exhaust  benefit  rights  in  a  single  week. 
Eleven  State  laws,  however,  had  more  liberal  terms  by 
providing  for  a  uniform  flat  duration  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries, regardless  of  previous  earnings;  the  period 
ranged  from  13  to  16  weeks." 

Table  45  is  a  summary  of  the  actual  benefit  duration 
experience  in  11  States  for  varying  periods  in  1938, 
1939,  and  1940.  Eight  of  these  States  had  variable 
duration  provisions,  and  three  provided  for  uniform 
duration.  The  average  "potential  duration"  "=  of  all 
claimants  in  States  with  variable  duration  ranged 
from  a  low  of  8.6  weeks  in  Oklahoma  to  a  high  of  15 
weeks  in  Michigan,  whereas  the  legal  maximums 
ranged  from  13  to  20  weeks.  Because  some  workers 
found  reemployment  prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  their 
benefit  rights,  the  average  actual  duration  was  lower, 
ranging  from  7.7  weeks  in  Oklahoma  to  12.2  weeks  in 
Kentucky.  Between  36.5  and  80.4  percent  of  all 
claimants  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  before  they 
found  a  new  job.  It  is  significant  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  claimants  with  small  benefit  amounts  tended 
to  exhaust  their  benefit  rights  than  did  those  toith 
higher  weekly  benefit.  With  the  exception  of  States 
with  uniform  duration  provisions,  the  benefit  formulas 
thus  appear  to  provide  more  security  to  relatively 
highly  paid  employees. 

The  States  with  uniform  flat  duration  compensated 
for  more  weeks  of  claimants'  unemployment  than  did 
the  States  with  variable  benefit  duration.  As  shown 
in  Table  45,  in  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with 
a  flat  uniform  duration  of  14  and  16  weeks  respectively. 


the  proportion  of  claimants  exhausting  their  benefit 
rights  before  becoming  reemployed  was  36.5  and  39 
percent,  as  compared  with  percentages  ranging  from 
45.8  to  80.4  in  States  with  variable  benefit  duration. 
But  even  in  Ohio,  whose  16-week  uniform  duration 
provision  is  among  the  most  liberal  in  the  country,  58 
percent  exhausted  their  benefits  before  they  found 
new  jobs."^ 

The  gap  which  frequently  occurs  between  the  ex- 
haustion of  benefit  rights  and  the  end  of  the  benefit 
year  (usually  52  weeks  after  registration  of  unemploy- 
ment) is  indicative  of  the  amount  of  uncompensated 
unemployment  that  workers  have  to  face.  If  claimants 
in  1940  had  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  near  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  stringency  of  the  benefit  i^ro- 
visions  would  not  appear  so  serious,  because  many 
workers  might  soon  again  become  eligible  for  benefits 
in  a  new  benefit  year.'^*  However,  such  a  distribution 
of  unemployment  over  the  benefit  year  does  not  appear 
to  be  general.  For  examj^le,  in  Minnesota,  a  State 
with  stringent  benefit  duration  provisions,  nearly  half 
(48.6  percent)  of  the  claimants  who  exhausted  their 
benefits  in  the  first  quarter  of  1940  had  done  so  by  the 
end  of  the  third  month  of  their  benefit  year.  By  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month,  79.0  percent  of  all  exhaustions 
had  occurred.  "Thus,  about  four  out  of  every  five 
claimants  were  faced  with  from  seven  to  almost  12 
months  during  which  any  unemployment  would  go  un- 
compensated." "==  Even  in  West  Virginia,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  flat  duration  of  14  weeks,  47.4  percent  of 
the  claingants  who  had  exhausted  their  benefit  rights 
were  confronted  with  at  least  six  months  during  which 
any  weeks  of  unemployment  would  not  be  com- 
pensated.°° 

The  weight  of  evidence  on  benefit  duration  suggests 
that  the  periods  of  um^mployment  normally  experi- 
enced by  eligible  workers  are  longer  than  those  now 
provided  for  in  the  legislation.^'' 


"  See  Appenilix   6.  and    footnote  54  above. 
"  That  is,  duration  based  on  previous  earnings. 


""  Another  study  in  Ohio  showod  that  44  percent  of  all  claimants  in 
1940  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  before  the  end  of  the  year.  (Social 
Security  Board,  Bure.iu  of  Employment  Security.  Duration  of  Benefit 
Payments  in  Ohio,  Benefit  Years  Ending  Januanj-Deccmber,  Kifi,  Series 
of  1941,  No.  7,  Washington,  1941,  p.  1.) 

"  There  are  two  types  of  "beneflt  year."  In  some  States  the  benefit 
year  is  tlie  52-week  period  beginning  either  with  the  first  week  in  which 
a  worker  files  a  claim  or  the  first  day  of  the  first  compensable  week.  In 
other  States  the  benefit  year  is  not  related  to  an  individual's  claim 
but  bi'gins  and  ends  for  all  workers  at  dates  specified  in  the  law. 
Benefits  may  be  exhausted  before  the  end  of  either  the  "individual"  or 
the  "fixed"  benefit  year. 

"=  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Duration 
of  Beneflt  Payments  in  Minnesota,  Benefit  Years  Ending  January-March, 
19!,0,  Series  of  194],  No.  6.  Washinston.  1941,  p.  13. 

"  Social  Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Duration  of 
Beneflt  Payments  in  West  Virginia,  Uniform  Beneflt  Year  Ending  March 
SI,  191,0,  Series  of  1941,  No.  2.  Washington  1941,  p.  9. 

"Cf.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (January  1941),  41.  "Not  only 
have  the  weekly  benefits  been  small,  but  the  period  for  which  those  bene- 
fits were  received  has  been  short — certainly  in  terms  of  the  total  amount 
of   unemployment  experienced   by   some  workers."     See  also   Creamer, 
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state 


Idaho 

Iowa... 

£eDtucky 

Michigan ' 

Minnesota  • 

New  Hampshire  ^ 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio. 

Olilahoma 

Pennsylvania,,. . . 
West  Virginia 


Benefits  first 
payable 


September  1938. 

July  1938 

January  1939... 

July  1938 

January  1938... 

January  1938... 

January  1938... 
January  1939... 

December  1938. 
January  1938... 
January  1938... 


Benefit  year 
ended 


Jan.    1-Mar. 
31,  1940. 

July  1-Sept. 

30,  1940. 

Jan.    1-Mar. 

31,  1940. 

June  30,  1939. 


Jan.    1-Mar. 
31,  1940. 

Jan.    1-June 
30,  1939. 

Feb.  15-Aug. 

30,  1940. 
Apr.  1-30, 1940 


Sept.  30, 1939- 
Mar.   31, 
1940. 

Jan.    1-June 
30,  1940. 

Mar.  31, 1940. 


MiniuHim  weekly 
benefit  amount 


$5.00  or  H  of  full- 
time  weekly 
wage. 

$6.00  or  full-time 
weekly  wage. 

$4.00 


$7.00  or  6%  of  total 

earnincs  in  high 

quarter. 
$6.00  or  V>  of  full- 

time    weekly 

wage. 
$5.00  or  %2  of  total 

earnings  in  high 

quarter. 
$1,50 

No  minimum 

$8.00  or  H  of  full- 
time  weekly 
wage. 

$7.60 


$3.00 


Eligibility 
requirement 


16  times  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  in  3 
quarters. 

15  times  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  in  4 
quarters. 

$200  in  4  quarters 


$50  in  each  of  3  of  last 
6  quarters  or  total 
of  $250. 

16  times  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  in  4 
quarters. 

$175  m  3  quarters 


$130  in  4  quarters 

20  weeks'  employ- 
ment in  year  pre- 
ceding application 
for  benefit. 

10  times  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  in  4 
quarters. 

13  times  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  in  4 
quarters. 

$160  in  4  quarters 


Duration  provisions 


20  weeks  or  W  of  earn- 
ings in  8-quarter 
base  period. 

15  weeks  or  J6  of  earn- 
ings in  S-quarter 
base  period. 

15  weeks  or  H  of  earn- 
ings in  8-  to  12-quar- 
ter  base  periods. 

16  weeks  or  12%  of 
earnings  in  8-quar- 
ter base  period. 

16  weeks  or  J6  of  earn- 
ings in  8-quarter 
base  period.* 

16  weeks  or  }6  of  earn- 
ings in  '  4-quarter 
base  period. 

16  weeks  imiform 


16  weeks  uniform  ". 


16  weeks  or  14  of  earn- 
ings in  4-quarter 
base  period. 

13  weeks  or  J6  of  earn- 
ings in  8-quarter 
base  period. 

14  weeks  uniform 


Average  poten- 
tial duration 
(in  full  weeks) 


(') 
11.8 

(') 

15.0 

10.7 

12.1 

16 
16 

1.6 
11.8 
14 


Claimants 
with  week- 
ly benefits 
amount — 


PI 

1.11 

P) 

9.7 

(>) 

12,5 

9.4 

10.6 

16 

16 

6.6 

9.6 

14 

a 
•a 

a 

< 

m 

13.8 
(') 


Percent 
of  claim- 
ants with 
potential 
dura- 
tion— 


m 

58.2 
(>) 


16.7|37.7 


11.7 

12.4 

16 
16 

11.0 
12.8 
14 


71.3 
S8.3 


1.6 
28.3 


41.8 

(») 

62.3 

28.7 

11.7 

100.0 
100.0 

11.6 
71.7 


...100.0 


10.6 

10.1 

12.2 

10.9 

8.5 

9.4 

10.0 
12.1 

7.7 


Exhaustion  ratio  > 


49.4 
69.0 
72.3 

45.8 

63.0 

55,3 

39,0 
58.0 

80.4 
60. 9 
36.5 


Claim- 
ants 
with  po' 
tential 
dura- 
tion— 


W 
71.3 

(') 
96.6 
7 
80.0 


89.6 
81.1 


a 
< 

m 

62.1 
P) 
29.8 
40.0 
38. 


66.0 
42.2 


Claimants 
with  week- 
ly benefit 
amount— 


s   a 
•2-ea 

a.  ts 


68.2 

75.6 

76.0 

73.4 

73.3 

62.3 

50.8 
63,1 

85,7 
70.9 
41.6 


42.3 

67.0 

64.6 

<32.1 

63.1 

42.2 

27,8 
46.2 

1.0 
39.2 
2S.3 


1  Exhaustion  ratio  is  proportion  of  all  claimants  or  any  selected  group  of  claimants 
who  draw  all  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Actual  benefits  paid  to  a  claim- 
ant who  exhausts  his  right  are  equal  to  the  potential  benefits  payable. 

"  Data  not  available. 

'  Present  benefit  provisions  affecting  duration  of  benefits  differ  in  minor  respects 
from  those  affecting  claimants  studied. 

*  Maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  is  $16. 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (January  1941),  42,  table  1. 


*  Duration  now  limited  to  16  times  weekly  benefit  amount  or  '/4  oi  eammgs  in 
4-quarter  base  period,  .\lthough  only  7  quarters  of  wage  credits  were  available 
when  these  claimants  filed  initial  claims,  their  rights  were  redetermined  so  that  a 
full  8-quarter  base  period  became  effective. 

'  Through  the  operation  of  disqualification  clause  of  Ohio  Vnemployment  Compen- 
sation Act,  6.7  percent  of  Ohio  claimants  were  entitled  to  13  rather  than  16  weeks  ol 
benefits.  Those  in  this  group  who  drew  13  weeks  are  considered  as  exhausting 
benefit  rights. 


Restrictions  on  the  Scope  of  Workmen's  Compensation 

-Although  workmen's  compensation  legislation  is  the 
oldest  form  of  social  insurance  in  America,  its  benefits 
are  still  limited  to  only  a  portion  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation. As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  December  1938  not  more  than  17 
million  persons,  or  about  ]fi  percent  of  tlie  gainfully 
employed  population,  were  protected  by  toorkmen's 
compensation. 

The  failure  of  the  laws  to  afford  wider  insurance 
protection  is  in  part  due  to  specific  exclusions  of  types 


Daniel,  and  Bloom,  Marvin,  "Notes  on  Adequacy  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation," Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (January  1040),  6-9;  and 
Creamer,  Daniel,  and  Wellman,  Arthur  C,  "Adequacy  of  Unemployment 
Benefits  in  the  Detroit  Area,  during  the  1938  Recession,"  Slociat  Security 
Bulletin.  Ill  (November  1940),  3-11. 


of  industry  or  employment,  or  of  firms  of  less  than  a 
certain  size.  Exclusions  of  specific  employments  can- 
not in  general  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  serious 
risks  in  these  industries.  This  is  notably  true  of  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service,  the  two  most  commonly 
excluded  employments."**  More  effective  reasons  for 
the  exclusion  of  specific  occupations  appear  to  have  been 


•*  Agricultural  employees  are  excluded  expressly  or  by  implication  in 
all  jurisdictions  except  California  (if  the  employer's  pay  roll  exceeded 
.$500  In  the  preceding  year),  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois.  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Vermont.  Domestic  servants  are  excluded  in  all 
States  except  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  In  California,  domestic 
servants  working  over  52  hours  a  week  are  covered,  and  in  New  York 
private  or  domestic  chauffeurs  in  cities  of  over  2,000,000  population  are 
covered.  For  a  discussion  of  the  risks  in  these  two  employments  see 
Dawson,  Marshall,  Problems  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Administration 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  672,  Washington  1940,  pp.  37-41. 
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the  opposition  of  employers  in  the  industries  concerned 
and  the  belief  that  coverage  would  present  serious 
administrative  difficulties  or  burden  employers  with 
excessive  costs. 

A  second  type  of  exclusion  has  been  the  system  of 
exempting  employers  with  less  than  a  specified  number 
of  employees,  which  operated  in  28  States  in  1940.  In 
many  States  the  size  of  firm  excluded  vai'ied  from 
industry  to  industry  and  here,  too,  the  variations  do 
not  always  reflect  the  differing  hazards  of  the  indus- 
tries concerned.''^ 

In  many  States,  too,  the  laws  apply  only  to  "haz- 
ardous" or  "extra  hazardous"  employments."  Cover- 
age restrictions  of  this  type  not  only  involve  adminis- 
trative difliculties  in  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  lists  of  hazardous  industries  but  also  se- 
verely limit  the  rights  of  workers  to  insurance  both  be- 
cause of  administrative  uncertainties  and  because  new 
industries  may  not  be  added  to  the  lists  until  after 
injuries  have  been  caused.'^  Originally  inserted  into 
the  laws  of  many  States  as  an  expedient  to  avoid  con- 
stitutional challenge,  the  limitations  to  hazardous  em- 
ployments appear  to  have  outlived  the  conditions 
which  perhaps  justified  them  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  legislation. 

In  fact,  however,  the  benefits  of  loorkmeii's  com- 
pensation legislation  may  he  even  more  restricted  than 
consideration  of  the  coverage  provisions  would  sug- 
gest. Not  all  of  the  State  laws  are  compulsory.  As 
of  January  1,  1940,  32  State  laws  were  elective,  per- 
mitting employees  and  employers  either  to  accept  or 
reject  the  act.'-  Under  elective  acts,  however,  the  cus- 
tomary common-law  defenses  in  personal-injury  litiga- 
tion are  usually  removed  if  the  employer  rejects  cover- 
age, while  if  the  employee  rejects,  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation principle  of  liability  of  the  employer  for 
work  injuries  without  regard  to  fault  is  not  applicable 
to  an  action  for  damages.  During  the  depression  years 
following  1930,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  employers  withdrawing  from  coverage.'^     This 


"'  Thus  in  Florida  the  act  exempted  employers  with  (ewer  than  3 
workers  but  exempted  sawmills  employing  less  than  10  persons.  In 
North  Carolina  employers  with  less  than  5  employees  were  exempt,  but 
the  limit  was  raised  to  15  employees  for  sawmills. 

'■"As  of  July  1,  1040.  in  nine  States  the  laws  applied  only  to  hazardous 
employments,  although  in  all  save  two  States  workers  and  employers  in 
other  occupations  were  permitted  to  come  under  the  act.  In  addition, 
in  Illinois  and  New  York  the  laws  were  compulsory  as  to  hazardous 
industries  and  elective  as  to  others.  (The  lists  of  hazardous  employ- 
ments in  New  York  were,  however,  very  comprehensive.)  In  most  of 
these  States  the  industries  covered  were  enumerated,  but  the  list  was 
for  from  comprehensive  in  several  States. 

'^  In  any  case  the  process  of  broadening  coverage  by  adding  new  in- 
dustries to  the  list  is  a  cumbersome  and  uncertain.  Moreover,  it  is  re- 
ported that  "Items  in  the  list  sometimes  represent  political  rather  than 
engineering  judKment."     (Dawson,  op.  cif.,  p.  3.7.) 

"Many  of  the  elective  laws  are,  however,  compulsory  as  to  some 
employments,  such  as  public  or  hazardous  employments. 

"  Dawson,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 


situation  was  met  in  various  ways.  "In  some  jurisdic- 
tions it  was  ignored;  some  compensation  commissions 
mentioned  it  in  reports,  without  recommendation;  and 
in  rare  instances  a  change  in  the  law  was  advocated."  ^* 
Although  in  certain  States,  the  employer  is  presumed 
to  have  accepted  the  act  unless  it  has  been  specifically 
rejected  and  the  noncovered  employer  is  required  to 
insure  or  to  qualif}'  for  carrying  his  own  risk,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  worker's  protection  obviously  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  such  employers  do  in  fact  insure 
or  are  financially  able  to  meet  claims  against  them. 
Real  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  ensuring  com- 
pliance especially  among  the  smaller  employers  and  in 
depressed  industries.  A  study  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  con- 
cluded that  "no  State,  under  such  circumstances,  has 
ever  had  an  inspection  staff  large  enough  to  handle 
the  situation.  A  planned  compliance  program  is  sel- 
dom found;  too  often  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
compensation  laws  are  self-enforcing  *  *  *  As  a 
rule,  compensation  commissioners  have  little  security 
of  tenure,  and  their  personnel  is  often  deficient  both  in 
number  and  training.  Under  the  cii'cumstances,  most 
of  the  commissions  have  been  tolerant  of  noncompli- 
ance up  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  acute,  and  few 
commissions  can  do  more  than  guess  at  the  extent  of 
the  neglect  of  emijloyers  to  insure  their  industrial- 
injury  risks."  ''^ 

The  problem  of  enforcement  has  also  been  serious  in 
the  States  which  have  compulsory  coverage.  Not  all 
employers  have  been  aware  of  their  obligations.  Some 
have  deliberately  neglected  to  insure,  while  yet  othei'S 
have  evaded  responsibility  by  camouflaging  the 
employer-employee  relationship.'"  Especial  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  with  small  emplo)^ers  in  States 
in  which  self-insurance  is  permitted,  and  more  gen- 
erally, in  periods  of  depression." 

Finally,  the  scope  of  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
tection has  been  affected  by  limitations  upon  the  types 
of  injuries  and  diseases  for  which  compensation  is  pay- 
able.    These  limitations  may  take  the  form  of  specific 


"/birf.  One  authority  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  elective 
feature  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  probably  leaves  even  more 
workers  unprotected  in  a  majority  of  the  States  than  the  numerical- 
exception  and  the  industry-e.iemption  devices.  (Zimmer,  Verne,  "Has 
Workmen's  Compensation  .\ttained  Its  Objectives?",  in  Proceedings  of 
the  TxBenty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
ISliO,  Washington,  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  1941,  p. 
169.) 

'"■  Dawson,   op.  cit.,  p.   13-14. 

■"Ibid.,  pp.  16-24. 

"  "In  the  face  of  the  demands  for  economy  made  during  the  de- 
pression, safety  inspection  and  also  the  compliance  activities  of  labor 
departments  and  compensation  boards  sank  to  a  low  ebb.  In  conse- 
quence,  many  of  the  small  employers  within  the  scope  of  compensation 
laws  neglected  to  report  or  insure  their  operations,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable gap  between  the  legal  and  the  actual  coverage  of  their 
workmen."      (Ibid.,  p.  37.) 
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legal  exclusions  of  certain  types  of  injury,  or,  more 
usually  occupational  diseases,  or  may  ai-ise  from 
administrative  interpretations  and  procedures.'* 

Other  Safeguards  for  Self-Respect 

Social-insurance  beneficiaries  are  today  the  only 
group  who  receive  public  aid  as  a  legal  right  and  who 
are  relieved  of  any  "relief  stigma"  unless  supplementa- 
tion by  means-test  programs  is  necessary.  But  to  an 
increasing  degree  provisions  have  been  introduced  into 
other  legislation  with  the  object  of  making  receipt  of 
public  aid  less  destructive  to  self-respect  and  of  safe- 
guarding the  riglits  of  the  applicant.  Among  these 
the  most  important  are  the  conferring  of  the  right  to 
appeal  against  administrative  decisions,  tlie  protection 
of  the  privacy  of  the  applicant,  and  the  removal  of  the 
requirement  to  submit  to  reinvestigation.'^  These  pro- 
visions vary  considerably  among  programs,  both  in 
statute  and  in  administrative  practice. 

Special  Public  Assistances 

The  right  of  the  applicant  for  special  public  as- 
sistance to  appeal  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  required  of  State  plans  qualifying  for  grants 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Little  is  known  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  these  appeal  provisions  within 
the  States,  altliough  by  November  1940  all  of  the  ap- 
proved State  plans  of  public  assistance  contained  some 
kind  of  provision  for  a  fair  hearing  to  individuals 
whose  applications  for  aid  had  heen  denied.^"  Appeals 
for  fair  hearings  are  granted  on  several  possible 
grounds:  delay  of  the  local  unit  in  acting  upon  an 
application  within  a  reasonable  time  (usually  stipu- 
lated, if  at  all,  as  30  days,  60  days,  or  90  days) ;  denial 
of  assistance;  revocation  or  modification  of  an  exist- 
ing amount  of  assistance;  and,  less  usually,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  grants  and  dissatisfaction  with  any  order 
or  determination  of  the  agency.  The  majority  (28) 
of  the  State  agencies.*'  indicate  that  they  will  enter- 
tain an  appeal  for  any  one  of  the  following:  delayed 
action,  denial,  revocation,  or  modification.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  States  accept  appeals  for  one  or  more 
of  these  or  other  grievances. 

Methods  of  notifying  applicants  of  appeal  rights 
vary  from  State  to  State.     In  general,  however,  it  ap- 


'*  For  a  discussion  of  the  restrictions  upon  injuries  and  diseases 
covered,  see  ihid..  chs.   IV  and  VII. 

">  For  background  of  these  developments,  see  ch.  III. 

'"Tlie  following  discussion  of  provisions  in  State  plans  for  appeals 
and  fair  hearings  is  based  mainly  on  information  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of   Public   Assistance,    Social    Securit.v    Board. 

"  Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina.  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 


pears  that  applicants  are  advised  of  their  right  to 
appeal.  Some  of  the  State  plans  stipulate  vaguely  that 
the  applicant  is  "notified  in  writing"  or  is  "notified 
by  the  county  department"  of  his  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  if  lie  finds  cause  at  any  time  to  seek  ad- 
justment of  his  aid  through  other  than  the  normal 
channels  available.*^  Several  States  issue  a  state- 
ment of  appeal  rights  at  the  time  of  decision  or  on 
the  form  used  to  advise  the  ajpplicant  of  action  taken 
on  his  application.*^  In  other  States  the  applicant  is 
told  of  his  right  to  appeal  at  the  time  of  application, 
on  the  application  blank  itself,  or  at  the  time  action 
is  being  taken  on  the  application.**  A  large  number 
of  State  plans  indicate  that  the  person  with  a  grievance 
IS  informed  at  the  time  of  making  a  complaint  or  after 
a  complaint  cannot  be  settled  satisfactorily  by  the 
county  office.*" 

"With  a  few  exceptions  the  hearings  are  held  in  the 
county  in  which  the  applicant  resides  or  at  some  other 
place  convenient  to  him.*"  In  the  majority  of  States 
the  applicant  can  represent  himself  or  be  represented 
by  an  attorney  or  other  interested  person. 

In  many  States,  the  hearing  is  conducted  by  or  before 
a  single  individual,*'  the  referee  being  designated  by 
the  State  department;  in  others,  an  appeals  body  con- 
ducts the  hearing  and  hears  the  testimony.  If  a  staff 
member  is  designated  as  the  referee,  it  is  usually  the 
director  of  the  department  or  some  other  senior  admin- 
istrative official. 

If  the  hearing  is  not  conducted  by  an  administrative 
official  of  the  State  department,  a  field  representative 
is  usually  in  charge,  as  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia.  In  Utah  and  Alabama,  the 
fair  hearing  is  conducted  by  an  appeals  committee; 


'^  In  Arizona  and  Kansas  a  notice  is  posted  in  the  county  office 
explaining  appeal  rights.  The  New  Hampshire  and  the  New  Jersey 
old-age  assistance  plans  indicate  that  an  explanation  of  appeal  rights 
is  given  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  all  applicants  and  clients.  In 
Alabama  and  Arkansas,  the  county  officials  or  county  workers  explain 
the  applicant's  right  to  appeal,  while  in  Alaska  he  is  notified  in 
writing  and  in  Texas  "the  applicant  should  be  informed  of  his  right 
to  appeal." 

"2  Delaware  (old-age  assistance).  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey  (aid  to  dependent  children),  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
and  Vermont. 

"California,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and   South   Carolina. 

^5  Delaware  (aid  to  dependent  children),  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey  (aid  to  the  blind),  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia. 

"In  California,  Delaware,  Indiana  (aid  to  the  blind),  Maryland,  and 
Vermont,  they  are  held  in  the  office  of  the  State  board  or  commission. 

^  Those  States  which  have  a  single  referee  include  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Mas.sachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey  (old-age  assistance).  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Te.xas, 
Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  Wisconsin  provides  for  hearings 
before  a  single  referee  or  the  whole  State  Pension  Board. 
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in  Maryland  the  entire  State  board  liears  the  appeal; 
in  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  county  complaint 
committee  conducts  the  hearing ;  \vhile  in  New  Jersey's 
aid-to-dependent  children  program  a  committee  of  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  conducts 
hearings. 

In  most  States  the  decision  rendered  by  the  admin- 
istrative agency  is  final.^'  Not  all  of  the  State  plans 
specify  that  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  admin- 
istrative agency  may  or  may  not  be  taken  to  the  courts. 
In  at  least  three  States  (Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas)  such  appeal  is  specifically  forbidden.  In  cer- 
tain States  such  appeals  may  be  made  under  specified 
conditions.^^ 

The  recipient  of  the  special  public  assistances  is  in 
a  preferential  position  as  compared  xoith  the  recipient 
of  general  relief  in  most  parts  of  the  country  because 
as  from  19 ^1  the  States  must  provide  safeguards  re- 
stricting the  use  or  disclosure  of  information  concern- 
ing applicants  and  recipients  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  of  these  types  of 
aid.  Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
recipients  of  the  special  public  assistances  are  sub- 
mitted to  reinvestigation  less  frequently  than  gen- 
eral relief  recipients  and  insofar  as  the  mere  process 
of  investigation  is  distasteful,  this  development  too 


*"  In  Connecticut  and  Washinston  (aid  to  the  blind  1  tlie  decision 
cannot  be  appealed  to  any  other  administrative  agency,  but  It  may 
be  appealed  to  the  courts.  Aggrieved  persons  may  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mission again  the  Delaware  old-age  assistance  plan,  and  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  may  grant 
further  review  of  a  case.  In  Kentucky  the  decision  is  final  except  that 
it  is  alwa.vs  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission  ;  likewise  in  Maine 
the  decision  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  Commission  of  Health  and  Welfare.  In  North  Dakota, 
where  the  decision  is  made  by  a  selected  commission  of  the  board  (in 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children), 
the  decision  is  final  if  no  appeal  is  taken  to  the  total  board  within 
45  days.  Decisions  rendered  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  are 
final  unless  the  Commission  wishes  to  review  them.  The  A^irglnia  aid 
to  the  blind  plan  Indicates  that  decisions  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  are  final  unless  the  Commission  wishes  to  review  its  own  decision. 
Decisions  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Social  Security  in  the  State 
of  Washington    (for  old-age  assistance)   are  final  after  10  days. 

**  In  Connecticut  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  may  be  taken  to  the 
superior  court  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  In  Iowa  an  appeal  to 
the  district  court  is  permitted.  The  Minnesota  plan  Indicates  that 
the  local  agenc.v  or  appellant  may  appeal  to  the  district  court  of  the 
county.  The  court  shall  determine  the  appeal  on  the  record  of  the 
State  agency ;  the  determination  is  limited  to  whether  action  was 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable.  No  new  or  additional  evidence  may  be  intro- 
duced unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  courts  it  is  necessary  to  a  more 
equitable  disposition  of  the  appeal.  Missouri  and  Rhode  Island  permit 
an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant 
resides.  In  Nevada  the  applicant  has  recourse  to  the  courts  to  enforce 
his  rights  under  the  .\ct,  while  in  New  Jersey  the  applicant  may  by 
writ  of  certiorari  appeal  a  decision  of  the  administrative  agency.  The 
South  Dakota  plans  indicate  that,  after  having  exhausted  his  adminis- 
trative remedies,  the  aggrieved  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides.  In  turn,  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  may  also 
be  taken  by  either  party.  The  Washington  aid-to-the-hlind  plan  pro- 
vides that  an  appellant  may  appeal  to  a  superior  court  within  30  days 
of  the  time  In  which  he  is  advised  of  the  decision  of  the  administrative 
agency. 


must  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  in  the  conditions 
under  which  this  type  of  aid  is  available. 

A  review  of  State  plans  indicates  that  for  the  most 
part  State  agencies  require  reinvestigation  of  old-age 
assistance  and  aid-to-the-blind  cases  semiannually  or 
annually  and  that  aid-to-dependent-children  cases  are 
reinvestigated  more  frequently,  either  quarterly  or 
semiannually.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that,  since 
many  States  have  indicated  that  more  frequent  rein- 
vestigation is  desirable  or  even  that  it  should  be  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  position  of  the  recipient  may 
change. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  earlier  assistance  legislation,  specific  efforts  have 
been  made  to  remove  from  the  recipient  any  stigma 
at  that  time  attached  to  the  receipt  of  public  aid."" 

Work  Projects  Administration 

Although  one  of  the  objects  of  the  WPA  program  is 
to  provide  a  form  of  aid  less  degrading  than  the  "dole," 
certain  features  attached  to  project  employment  raise 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  objective  has  been  com- 
pletely attained.  The  fact  that  WPA  project  workers 
usually  go  through  the  normal  relief  machinery  before 
they  can  obtain  employment  is  not  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  self-respect  of  the  loorkers.  The  original  re- 
ferral from  the  relief  agency,  and  since  1936  the  further 
remvestigations  of  need,"^  remove  WPA  workers  only 
a  little  from  general-relief  recipients  in  this  regard  and 
place  them  at  a  distinct  d'isadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  recipients  of  the  insurance  programs.  They  are, 
however,  less  frequently  subjected  to  reinvestigation 
than  the  former,  since  each  individual  is  subject  only  to 
an  annual  review  of  need,  coupled  with  the  necessity 
for  demonstrating  need  for  reinstatement  after  separa- 
tion because  of  18  months  of  continuous  WPA  em- 
ployment. 

Hoioever,  the  WPA  provides  certain  safeguards  de- 
signed to  improve  the  status  of  the  project  employee. 


"Thus  the  Massachusetts  old-age  assistance  law  of  1030  stated  that — 
"no  person  is  to  be  deemed  a  pauper  because  of  receiving  assistance  under 
the  law."  In  1925  the  Nevada  legislature  Inserted  in  its  old-age  as.sistance 
statute  a  statement  that  the  pensien  was  established  "in  recognition  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  inhabit.ints  mentioned  upon  the  aid  of  society  with- 
out thereby  annexing  the  stigma  of  pauperism  by  legal  definition."  The 
New  Jersey  old-age  assistance  law  of  1031  provided  that  "a  person  receiv- 
ing relief  under  the  act  shall  not  be  considered  or  classed  as  a  pauper." 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Pu6;io  Old  Age 
Pen-iiona  and  Insurance  in  the  United  States  and  in  Foreign  Countries, 
Bulletin  No.  561,  Washington,  1932,  pp.  17,  18,  and  20.) 

•'  The  first  gener.nl  review  of  need  was  instituted  during  November 
and  December  19."G.  The  practice  has  been  legally  required  beginning 
with  February  1939.  (See  ch.  VII.)  "Information  regarding  the  person 
reviewed  is  obtained  by  means  of  personal  interview,  home  visits  when 
considered  necessary,  checking  Work  Projects  Administration  and  public 
welfare  records,  and  consultation  with  collateral  sources  of  information." 
(Statement  submitted  by  Commissioner  Harrington  in  Work  Relief  and 
Relief  for  Fixral  pear  Bit,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  Washington,  1940,  p.  629.) 


Security,  Work,  and  Belief  Policies 
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These  include  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively,  the  establishment  of  an 
appeals  mechanism  including  hearings  for  the  settle- 
ment of  grievances,  and  the  provision  by  law  of  acci- 
dent and  disability  compensation."^ 

Youth  Programs 

Since  both  youth  programs  began  as  measures  in- 
stituted to  relieve  unemployment,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  they  have  lost  the  relief  stigma  in  the 
years  since  their  establislunent.  The  National  Youth 
Administration  was  originally  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  hence  be- 
gan with  a  definite  relief  association ;  for,  even  though 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  program  were  to  work  for 
wages  instead  of  receiving  relief  checks,  there  was  nev- 
ertheless the  feeling  that  the  payments  were  coming 
from  the  same  source  and  were  in  reality  relief.  More- 
over, both  adult  and  youth  workers  had  to  be  selected 
from  families  who  were  rsceiving  relief  or  were  eligi- 
ble for  it.  CCC  enroUees  were  selected  at  first  by  the 
State  relief  agencies  and  later  by  public-welfare  de- 
partments, which  naturally  gave  the  program  a  close 
association  with  the  idea  of  relief-giving. 

The  test  applied  by  the  NYA  in  those  States  where 
it  directly  certifies  to  its  out-of-school  work  program 
is,  however,  much  less  exhaustive  than  the  investiga- 
tion of  relief  recipients  carried  out  by  the  public- 
welfare  agencies.  It  approximates  rather  to  a  gen- 
eral income  test,  and  no  investigation  is  made  of  the 
familj'  except  in  the  rare  instances  where  incorrect 
replies  are  suspected.  Although  the  NYA  manual 
calls  for  a  review  of  eligibility  every  six  months,  this 
review  appears  to  be  cursory,  owing  to  the  lack  of  in- 
vestigating staff.  On  the  student  program  only  a 
general  income  test  is  required,  and  in  general  no  fur- 
ther investigation  appears  to  be  made  during  the 
school  year. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ivhether  employ- 
ment by  the  NTA  and  the  CCC  has  lost  the  relief 
stigma.  Certainly  the  avowed  purpose  of  neither  pro- 
gram is  "relief"  in  the  customary  sense.  The  educa- 
tional features  of  the  CCC  which  were  embodied  in 
the  1937  law  have  helped  to  give  this  work  program  a 
nonrelief  status."^    The  attitude  of  the  general  public 


'^  See  R'port  on  Progress  0/  the  WPA  Program.  June  30,  1939,  Wash- 
ington, 1939,  pp.  99-101  for  a  discussion  o(  the  safety  and  compensation 
provisions.  Appeals  machinery  and  labor  relations  provisions  have 
been  established  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  WPA.  (See  chs.  IV 
and    IX.) 

■"The  first  War  Department  Regulations  bore  the  title  Relief  of 
Unemployment:  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  indicates  clearly 
what  the  Army  considered  the  CCC's  function  to  be.  The  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  the  relief  of  unemployment  clearly  stated  the 
dual    objectives    of    this    program :    giving    relief    through    employment 


toward  NYA  and  CCC  workers  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  this  question.^^  The  NYA  has  reported  that 
young  people  who  have  had  NYA  and  CCC  experience 
are  welcomed  by  employers,"^  but  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  this  view  is  not  shared  by  the  young  people 
themselves.  The  extent  to  which  the  stigma  of  relief 
has  been  removed  no  doubt  varies  from  locality  to 
locality. 

Payment  in  Cash 

It  is  generally  considered  that  payment  in  kind  is 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  loss  of  self-respect  asso- 
ciated with  the  receipt  of  relief  and  is  thus  distasteful 
to  the  recipient.  Furthermore,  administrators  and 
social  workers  have  pointed  out  that  the  practice  can 
not  even  be  defended  on  grounds  of  economy.""  As 
stated  in  Chapter  III,  prior  to  1930  a  number  of 
the  better-organized  and  more  adequately  financed 
general-relief  agencies  were  giving  aid  in  cash,  and  in 
many  States  the  special  assistances  to  mothers  with  de- 
pendent childreii,  the  aged,  and  the  blind  were  usually 
paid  in  cash.  But  the  gi'eat  increase  in  dependency 
and  the  inadequacy  of  funds  for  this  purpose  led  to  a 
reversion  to  payment  in  kind  to  recipients  of  general 
relief  as  an  emergency  measure  during  the  early  years 
of  the  thirties.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration gave  definite  encouragement  to  the  grant- 
ing of  public  aid  in  cash  and  indeed  required  remuner- 
ation of  persons  engaged  on  work-relief  projects  be 
paid  in  cash  or  by  check.  This  practice  was  continued 
in  regard  to  persons  employed  on  the  Federal  work 
programs  after  1935.  After  1935,  the  great  expansion 
of  special  public  assistance,  under  which  payment  in 
cash  was  a  condition  for  receipt  of  Federal  aid,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  social  insurances  gi-eatly  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  recipients  of  public  aid  who 
received  allowances  in  cash.  By  June  lOJfi,  all  hut  two 
public-aid  programs  were  m,aking  all  payments  in  cash. 
The  exceptions  were  general  relief  and  surplus  com- 
m.odities.^'' 


and  conserving  national  resources.  (See  Congressional  Record,  LXXVII, 
pt.  1 :  March  4,  19.33,  to  March  6,  1933,  Washington,   1933,  p.  650.) 

"  Unless  the  results  of  the  Gallup  Poll,  which  reported  popular  senti- 
ment overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  two  Federal  youth  programs, 
indicate  that  these  programs  have  lost  their  relief  stigma.  (See  "The 
Gallup  Poll,"  Baltimore  Sun,  August  24,  1940.)  Publicizing  these 
agencies  as  furthering  national  defense  may  serve  incidentally  to 
distract  public  attention  from   the  relief  origin  of  both  programs. 

''  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19!i0,  Hearings  before  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  76th  Cong.,  let 
sess.,  Washington,  19.39.  p.  125.  A  good  deal  of  publicity  emanating 
from  both  the  CCC  and  the  NVA  stresses  the  esteem  in  which  their 
respective  programs  are  held. 

">  See  Colcord.  Joanna  C,  Cash  Relief,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York.  1936,  pp.  201-18. 

"  It  will  be  recalled  that  payment  in  kind  was  the  only  form  of  public 
aid  available  to  persons  who  received  surplus  commodities  only.  In 
October  1940  their  number  was  estimated  to  be  673,000  cases.  (See  ch. 
VI  and  appendix  14.) 
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General  Relief 

The  use  of  cash  for  general-relief  payments  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  even  within 
States.  Of  31  States  for  which  information  concern- 
ing methods  of  payment  was  available  for  the  period 
January-June  1940,  seven  were  making  no  cash  pay- 
ments, while  only  two  were  making  100  percent  of 
payments  in  cash.  Nine  States  made  over  75  percent 
and  less  than  100  percent  of  payments  in  this  manner ; 
and  another  five,  over  50  percent  and  less  than  75 
percent.  By  and  large,  cash  payments  appear  to  be 
more  common  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  But  prac- 
tices were  far  from  uniform  in  56  of  the  59  cities 
whose  relief  policies  were  analyzed  in  Chapter  VII."* 
Fifteen  of  these  cities  reported  that  general  relief  was 
provided  in  cash;  26  cities  reported  that  such  assist- 
ance was  extended  in  kind;  while  in  15  cities  general 
relief  was  issued  both  in  cash  and  in  kind.^^ 

Direct  Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities 
to  Beneficiaries  of  Special  Programs 

All  payments  under  the  special  public  assistances  are 
required  to  be  made  in  cash.  Yet  recipients  who  are 
forced  to  seek  supplementary  public  aid  must  fre- 
quently receive  it  in  kind.  For,  as  Table  46  indicates, 
recipients  of  special  assistance  do  receive  sui-plus 
commodities  through  direct  distribution.^ 

In  the  case  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  46.8  percent 
of  the  recipients  in  October  1940  received  surplus  com- 
modities through  direct  distribution,  while  the  old-age 
assistance  recipients  averaged  25.3  percent  and  the  aid- 
to-the-blind  cases  averaged  only  19.1  percent. 

The  possibility  that  some  States  have  included  in 
their  reports  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 


Tablei  46. — I'roportinn  of  old-age  assistance,  aidto-dcpeiidcnt- 
children,  and  aid-to-the-blind  cases  receiving  surplus  commodi- 
ties throvph  direct  distribution,  by  socio-economic  region, 
October  19/,0 


"  Data  obtained  from  the  answers  to  tbe  questionnaire  sent  to  relief 
authoritie.s  in  59  cities.  See  ch.  VII  and  Appendix  16.  No  information 
on  this  point  was  available  from  2  cities,  while  1  did  not  grant  general 
relief  at  all. 

^  Seven  of  the  cities  granting  relief  in  cash  occurred  in  the  group  of 
14  cities  of  500,000  population  and  over,  while  only  8  of  the  42  cities 
under   500.000    population   reported    exclusively    cash    payments. 

'  In  Table  46  tlie  number  of  cases  receiving  surplus  commodities 
through  direct  distribution,  as  reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, is  given  as  a  proportion  of  the  number  of  recipients  of 
the  special-assi.^tance  programs,  as  reported  to  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Differences  in  reporting  to  the  two  agencies  raise  certain  ques- 
tions regarding  the  validity  of  such  a  procedure.  Some  duplication  Is 
present  in  both  series.  In  the  case  of  the  Social  Security  Board  reports, 
for  example,  a  case  transferred  from  old-age  assistance  to  aid  to  the 
blind  during  a  given  month  may  appear  In  both  the  old-age  assistance 
and  aid-to-thc-blind  totals.  In  the  case  of  reports  to  the  SMA,  it  la 
evident  that  some  States  Include  persons  on  waiting  lists  as  actually 
receiving  such  assistance.  Consequently  it  Is  diflicult  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  cases  certified  from  special-assistance  programs  as 
receiving  surplus  commodities  through  direct  distribution  are  also 
receiving  cash  assistance  under  the  special  categories. 


Region  ' 

Cases  re- 
ceiving 
assistance, 
October 
1940 

Cases  receiv- 
ing surplus 
commodities, 
October 
1940 

Percent  of 

caseload 

receiving 

surplus 

commodities 

Old-age  assistance 

2, 034, 107 

514, 383 

25.3 

Northeast 

Middle  States 

429. 232 
689,  429 
159, 433 
340.  221 
206, 237 
209,555 

82, 176 
141, 198 

55, 440 
170,925 

45, 448 

19,196 

19.1 
20  5 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far  West 

34.8 
50.2 
22.0 
9.2 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

United  States 

359, 656 

168, 147 

46.  S 

Northeast 

Middle  States 

124,265 
92,  221 
32,068 
64,812 
23,776 
22,  514 

69,  65.5 
37,128 
17,  473 
40,168 
8,645 
5,  078 ■ 

48.0 
40.3 

Northwest    -                .-.-.- 

54.5 

62.0 

Southwest    - 

36.4 

Far  West 

22.6 

•                 Aid  to  the  blind 

United  States   ... 

72, 949 

13,  929 

19.1 

21,  785 

22,  926 
3,966 

12,624 
2,813 
8,835 

1,680 
3.607 
1,665 
5.950 
673 
654 

7.7 

Middle  States 

15  3 

Northwest 

Southeast- 

Southwest...  

39.5 
47.1 
23.9 

Far  West 

6.3 

1  For  States  included  in  these  regions,  see  footnote  10,  p.  67  above. 

Sources:  Data  on  cases  from  Works  Projects  -Administration,  Federal  Work  Pro 
grams  and  Public  Assistance,  October  191,0,  Washington,  1940,  p.  7,  table  3.  Data  on 
surplus  commodities  from  Appendix  14.  (Data  on  surplus  commodities  may 
include  some  cases  on  waiting  lists  or  not  yet  needing  assistance.) 

some  cases  that  are  on  waiting  lists '  indicates  further 
that  some  cases  apparently  eligible  for  one  of  the 
special  assistances  are  receiving  surplus  commodities 
rather  than  cash  assistance. 

Although  recipients  of  the  special  public  assistances 
are  nominally  free  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  secure 
surplus  conmiodities,  examination  of  Table  46  gives  rea- 
son for  believmg  that  the  availability  of  surplus  com- 
modities has  been  at  least  to  some  extent  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  size  of  the  cash  payments. 
For  it  is  significant  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
case-load  receiving  surplus  commodities  in  each  of  the 
three  special  assistances  is  found  in  the  Southeast  region 
where,  as  shown  in  Chapter  VII,  the  cash  payments 
are  lowest  and  probably  least  adequate.  In  other 
words,  the  oijective  of  assuring  adequate  cash  pay- 
ments through  the  special  assistances  has  been  to  some 
extent  nullified  by  direct  distribution  of  surphis 
commodities. 


'  For  example,  in  Arkansas,  the  Social  Security  Board  reports  an 
aid-to-dependent-clil!dren  caseload  of  5.710  for  October  1940.  while  the 
Surplus  IMarketing  Administration  reports  6,524  cases  certified  from  the 
ald-to-dependent-children  rolls  as  receiving  surplus  commodities  during 
the  same  month. 


Security^  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 
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Some  WPA  project  workers  also  receive  surplus 
commodities  in  bulk,  although  the  proportion  doing  so 
cannot  be  determined.  WPA  cases  receiving  surjilus 
commodities  are  not  rejjorted  by  State  agencies  to  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  as  such  but  as  part 
of  the  entire  group  employed  on  Federal  work  pro- 
grams. For  this  group,  it  is  estimated  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  that  about  12  percent  were  receiving 
surplus  commodities  through  direct  distribution  in 
October  19Jfi. 

Effect  of  the  Food-Stamp  Plan 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  widespread  de- 
velopment of  the  stamp  plan  in  no  way  runs  counter  to 
the  policy  of  providing  payments  in  cash  as  embodied  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  Federal  or  federally 
aided  measures.^  For  all  surplus  conmiodities  thus  dis- 
tributed are  purchased  through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  the  only  difference  being  that  payment  is  made 
by  stamps  instead  of  with  cash.  Moreover,  if  the 
recipient  of  public  aid  wishes  to  forego  the  additional 
food  consumption  made  possible  by  the  purchase  of 
blue  stamps,  he  can  refrain  from  participating  in 
the  scheme. 

The  stamp  plan  undoubtedly  provides  less  oppor- 
tunity than  direct  distribution  for  the  substitution  of 
payments  in  kind  for  payments  in  cash.  Neverthe- 
less, modifications  of  the  stamp  plan  appear  to  permit 
its  use  in  connection  with  relief  systems  in  some  areas 
where  payments  are  made  wholly  in  kind,^  while  in 
other  ai'eas  the  blue  stamps  serve  merely  to  compen- 
sate partially  for  the  payment  of  allowances  which  are 


'  It  will  be  recalled  from  cli.  IV  that,  since  the  purpose  of  the  plan 
Is  to  create  a  demand  for  surplus  farm  products  and  increase  the 
food  consumption  of  recipients,  It  provides  that  orange  stamps  be 
purchased  from  relief  payments  and/or  other  cash  resources  ;  with  each 
purchase  of  orange  stamps  the  purchaser  receives  a  certain  number  of 
free  blue  stamps.  Orange  stamps  are  exchangeable  for  any  food 
products.  Blue  stamps  are  exchangeable  for  only  those  foods  designated 
as  surplus. 

The  usual  ratio  of  orange  stamps  to  blue  is  two  to  one  ;  or  for  each 
$1  of  orange  stamps  50  cents  worth  of  blue  stamps.  However,  this 
arrangement  has  not  proved  suitable  in  all  areas  and  there  are  numer- 
ous variations  in  the  ratios  used.  Thus  in  the  California  Bay  region, 
experience  indicated  that,  with  respect  to  families  receiving  aid  under 
the  special-assistance  programs,  in  families  of  one  or  two  persons  the 
ratio  was  3  to  1  or  4  to  1 ;  in  families  of  more  than  two  persons,  the 
ratio  decreased  until  it  reached  2  to  1  in  a  family  of  six  persons.  In 
larger  families  the  ratio  decreased  still  further.  In  Massachusetts,  on 
the  basis  of  food  consumption  studies,  a  reduction  of  the  2  to  1  ratio 
is  being  made  for  cases  of  three  or  less  receiving  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind.  Other  categories  where  grants  are  less  adequate  are 
not  affected  by  this  change.  (From  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  Economic 
Analysis  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  1,  40;  and  data 
supplied   by  the   Surplus   Marketin;^  Administration.) 

*  In  11  of  the  42  cities  included  in  the  59-city  study  (see  Appendix 
16  for  an  account  of  this  study)  which  had  stamp  plans  in  operation,  the 
entire  food  allowance  was  given  in  orange  stamps  or  in  the  form  of  an 
order  on  the  stamp-plan  ofBce.  In  3  additional  cities  the  food  allowance 
was  given  in  orange  stamps  plus  a  small  cash  allowance  representing  the 
difference  between  the  total  food  allowance  and  the  amount  of  orange 
stamps  issued  to  the  family. 


admittedly  too  low.^  Where  funds  for  public  assist- 
ance are  limited  or  meager,  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  issuing  blue  stamps  without  jjurchase  of  orange 
stamps,  or  for  providing  more  blue  stamps  than  the 
2  to  1  ratio  would  permit."  Furthermore  there  is  evi- 
dence that  in  some  areas  the  availability  of  the  stamp 
l)lan  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount  which 
relief  agencies  would  otherwise  allow  for  the  food 
item  in  the  family's  budget.'' 


5  "As  of  January  1940,  60  percent  of  the  participants  wore  required 
to  buy  orange  stamps ;  18  percent  were  receiving  their  relief  in  the 
form  of  grocery  vouchers  rather  than  cash,  so  no  requirement  was 
necessary ;  and  22  percent  (mostly  in  the  South)  were  simply  given 
the  blue  stamps  because  their  cash-relief  payments  were  so  low  they 
could  not  buy  the  orange  stamps."  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, op.  cit.,  p.  3.) 

"The  Issuance  of  the  blue  stamps  without  the  accompanying  require- 
ment for  purchase  of  orange  stamps  is  handled  in  various  ways,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  information  from  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  : 

"In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  Shawnee,  Okla- 
homa, Social  Security  families  may  receive  free  blue  stamps  without 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  orange  stamps  at  the  rate  of  .$2  per  month 
for  each  member  of  the  family.  In  Shawnee,  Social  Security  cases 
receiving  less  than  .$1  per  person  per  week  for  food  are  eligible  to 
receive  free  blue  only  food  order  stamps  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  month 
for  each   member   of   the   family."' 

"In  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  area.s  recipients  of  Direct  Relief  receive  food  order  vouchers  in 
small  amounts  on  an  'as  needed'  basis,  issued  by  the  local  welfare 
agencies.  The.se  cases  are  eligible  to  receive  from  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration  free  blue  only  stamps  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
person   per  month." 

"In  all  Pennsylvania  areas,  Pennsylvania  Veterans'  Commission  cases 
receive  free  blue  only  stamps  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  person  per  month. 
This  amount  is  given  in  addition  to  their  rather  limited  food  voucher." 

"In  Birmingham,  Alabama  •  •  »  WPA-Awaiting  Assignment 
cases  are  required  to  purchase  orange  stamps  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  and  receive  in  addition  free  blue  only  stamps  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  person  per  month.  Clients  possessing  no  resources  whatsoever 
are  issued  free  blue  only  stamps  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  person  per  month. 

•  "  •  Social  Security  cases  are  required  to  purchase  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  person  per  month  except  that  no  family  is  required  to 
purchase  in  an  amount  exceeding  50  percent  of  its  monthly  grant. 
After  the  case  has  purchased  ou  this  basis  for  as  many  members  of  the 
family  as  possible,  additional  members  are  issued  free  blue  only  stamps 
at  the  rate  of  $2  per  person  per  month.  •  »  •  This  formula  is 
primarily    the    formula    in    use    in    all    of    our    older    Southern    areas. 

•  •  •  In  Southern  areas  having  the  Commodity  Only  category 
these  cases  participate  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  for  WPA- 
awaiting  Assignment." 

"In  Hall  and  Wichita  Counties,  Texas,  Geuei'al  Relief  cash  grant 
cases  and  Emergency  Relief  cases  receive  free  blue  only  stamps  at 
the  rate  of  $2  per  person  per  month.  In  Houston  (Harris  County) 
and  Austin  (Travis  County),  Texas,  General  Relief  cases  receive  orange 
stamp  authorizations  in  lieu  of  their  former  food  orders,  and  receive 
in  addition  free  blue  only  stamps  at  the  rate  of  ^2  per  person  per 
month.  General  Relief  cases  receiving  all-purpose  cash  grants,  pur- 
chase orange  stamps  at  the  rate  of  ?4  per  person  per  month  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  grant  and  receive  additional  free  blue  only  stamps 
at  the  rate  of  ,$2  per  month  for  additional  members  of  the  family. 
General  Relief  cases  in  these  counties  having  no  funds  available  for 
food  may  be  certified  to  receive  free  blue  only  stamps  on  the  basis  of 
the   provisions   for   Commodity   Only   cases    (see   above)." 

'  "In  the  Cleveland  area  the  minimum  purchase  requirement  is  com- 
puted from  the  food  budget  after  a  deduction  has  been  made  for  house- 
hold necessities.  The  food  order  is  then  exchanged  for  an  orange 
stamp  voucher  in  the  amount  of  the  minimum  purchase  requirement. 
A  separate  voucher  is  issued  for  household  necessities.  Deduction  from 
the  food  budget  to  provide  for  household  needs  is  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  prior  to  inauguration  of  the  food  stamp  plan,  no  provision 
was  made  for  household  necessities.  Clients  purchased  household 
necessities   with    a    portion    of   the   money    allotted    to  them    for   food. 
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To  the  extent  that  even  the  stamp  plan  is  thus  uti- 
lised as  a  method  of  relieving  local  relief  agencies  of 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  econ-omicdlly  insecure 
population,  certain  of  the  objectives  of  Federal  policy 
are  clean'ly  being  circumvented.  For  in  the  field  of 
public  aid  this  development  opens  the  door  to  a  rever- 
sion, at  least  in  part,  to  payment  in  hind.  And  it  tends 
to  defeat  the  major  objective  of  the  surplus  commodity 
scheme,  nnmely,  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  net  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  food  commodities.^ 

The  Surplus  Marketing  A.dministration  is  well  aware 
of  the  restrictive  results  in  those  areas  where  blue 
stamps  only  are  issued  and  is  exploring  the  feasibility 
of  revising  procedures  which  have  tended  to  limit, 
rather  than  expand,  the  consumption  of  surplus  foods.* 

Differences  in  Access  to  Preferable 
Forms  of  Public  Aid 

The  change  in  the  conditions  under  which  public 
aid  is  available  has  not  affected  all  sections  of  the 
needy  population  to  an  equal  degree.  By  and  large 
it  seems  probable  that  the  needy  or  presumptively 
needy   popxdaiions   in    the  Southeast   and  Southwest 


nntchinson,  Kansas,  is  also  an  area  in  wbicb  grocery  orders  are 
exchanged  for  orange  stamp  vouchers  and  the  amount  of  the  household 
necessity  voucher  is  deducted  from  the  food  budget."  (Memorandum 
from  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.)  The  SMA  points  out, 
however,  that  by  the  nature  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  relief 
agency  in  Cleveland,  the  amount  of  the  montnly  food  item  under  the 
stamp  plan  rem.ains  constant,  whereas  in  the  past  the  fact  that  money 
allotted  for  food  was  often  diverted  for  other  needs  resulted  in  great 
variation   in   the   actual   amount   of   food   purchased  each   month. 

"  "When  relief  is  given  in  the  form  of  cash  and  when  so  little  cash  is 
given  that  participants  cannot  be  required  to  buy  orange  stamps,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  Federal  subsidy  will  represent  a  net  increase  in 
the  food  consumption  of  the  participants.  In  such  cases  the  effect  of 
the  program  on  food  consumption  is  perhaps  not  greatly  different  from 
what  it  would  be  if  the  participants  were  simply  given  cash,  although 
It  is  certain  that  .it  least  some  considerable  part  of  the  subsidy  will  go 
for  additional  food  •  •  *."  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  -Agricultural  Economies  and  Surplus  Marketing  .Vdministration, 
op.  cit.,  p.  44.) 

"There  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  substitution  of  blue-stamp  purchases 
for  usual  purchases  when  relief  is  given  in  the  form  of  cash.  Before 
exempting  persons  receiving  such  aid  from  the  orange  stamp  require- 
ment, the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  obtains  a  promise  from 
local  relief  agencies  not  to  decrease  the  amount  of  cash  relief.  But 
even  with  this  amount  maintained  there  is  the  possibility  that  relief 
people  may  divert  part  of  their  former  food  expenditures  to  nonfood 
items  as  a  result  of  receiving  the  blue  stamps.  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  inducement  to  increase  food  purchases  in  such  cases  than  there 
would  he  it  additional  cash  were  given  instead  of  blue  stamps  •  •  *." 
(Ihii.,  p.  30.) 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  writers,  based  on  first-hand  observation  of 
the  operation  of  the  plan  as  well  as  on  the  available  statistical  evidence, 
a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  about  75  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  blue  stamps  has  represented  a  net  increase  of  the  food  expenditures 
of  the  participants.  In  other  words,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  blue- 
stamp  subsidy  has  been  substituted  for  regular  food  purchases  and  hence 
has  been  without  effect  either  on  farm  income  or  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  by  relief  people,  though  It  obviously  must  Increase  their  total 
welfare."     (Ibid.,  p.  44.) 

0  •<•  •  •  jq  all  (ijg  areas  in  which  the  stamp  plan  has  been  in- 
augurated, a  complete  review  of  the  formula  for  the  issuance  of  stamps 
Is  being  undertaken.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  greatly  reduce,  and 
in  the  long  run  completely  eliminate,  the  issue  of  blue  stamps  alone 
where  no  precautions  are  taken  to  safeguard  regular  purchases."  {Ihid., 
p.  45.) 


regions  have  benefited  less  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  from  the  improved  status  accorded  the 
recipient  of  public  aid.  Because  these  States  are 
largely  agricultural,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing population  is  covered  by  social-insurance  law  which 
provide  aid  in  a  form  generally  regarded  as  preferable. 
This  situation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
corrected  by  the  availability  of  NYA  and  WPA  em- 
ployment. 

The  unequal  participation  in  the  improved  status 
afforded  the  recipient  of  public  aid  has  also  a  racial 
aspect.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  Negroes  have  had 
more  restricted  access  than  ichites  to  the  programs 
which  give  aid  under  relatively  favorable  conditions. 
Two  employments  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
Negroes  are  engaged,  agriculture  and  domestic  service, 
are  specifically  excluded  from  the  social-insurance 
laws.  Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  earnings  re- 
quirements of  the  insurances  discriminates  particularly 
against  Negroes,  who  are  predoniinantly  a  low-income 
group.  "Wliile  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  Negroes  are  discriminated  against 
in  the  public  assistances,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Negi'o  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest,  where  payments  for 
public  assistance  are  low. 

This  situation  has  serious  social  implications.  For 
it  means  that  Negroes  may  come  to  form  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  needy  population  provided  for 
by  general  relief.  Already  in  some  Northern  cities 
their  representation  on  general-relief  rolls  is  extremely 
high  and  appears  to  be  increasing,  in  part  because 
other  groups  have  been  drawn  off  by  receipt  of  the 
preferable  forms  of  aid.  For  example,  a  study  of  the 
entire  caseload  in  Philadelphia  in  October  1940  found 
that  Negroes  constituted  more  than  one-half  (54.3  per- 
cent)   of    all    persons    on    the    general-relief    rolls,*" 


"  While  former  studies  have  shown  that  for  a  number  of  years  (1934- 
39)  this  proportion  in  Philadelphia  has  ranged  from  38  percent  to  45 
percent,  the  increase  in  1940.  according  to  the  study,  is  partially  to  be 
explained  by  the  changing  composition  of  the  general-relief  rolls.  Their 
proportion  on  old-age  assist.!  nee  and  aid-to-the-blind  rolls  was  less  than 
on  general  relief  (20.6  and  22.6  percent,  respectively),  but  their  propor- 
tion on  aid-to  dependent-children  rolls  was  63.1  percent.  (Information 
obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance.) 

In  Cook  County.  Illinois,  19.6  percent  of  the  persons  receiving  relief 
In  1935  were  Negroes  :  In  1939  the  Negro  percentage  was  39.7.  (Calcu- 
lated from  Hughes,  Elizabeth  A.,  IlUnois  Persons  on  Relief  in  1SS5, 
Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  and  Illinois  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. Chicago,  1937,  p.  64 ;  and  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission, Illinois  Persons  on  Relief — 19S9,  Release  No.  1,  Chicago,  1940, 
p.  3  and  tables  1-g,  1-k,  and  l-I.) 

In  New  York  City  the  proportion  increased  from  13.1  percent  In  Oc- 
tober 1933  to  21.7  in  1036.  (Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
Unemployment  Relief  Census,  Report  Number  1,  Washington,  1934,  p.  78, 
table  9a ;  and  "Citizenship  and  Race  Study  Made  by  Caseload,"  E.  R.  B. 
News  [Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  New  York  City),  II  (October  1938), 
p.  2.) 

In  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  proportion  Increased  from  less  than  8  per- 
cent in  October  1933  to  over  11  percent  in  1937.      (Federal  Emergency 
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although  they  constituted  only  13  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  city. 

"When  a  specific  minority  groiip  comes  to  constitute 
so  high  a  proportion  of  the  caseload  of  a  program  that 
is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  popular  disfavor 
(here   is   evei-y   likelihood   that   no   great   amount   of 


Relief  Administration,  op.  cit.,  p.  78  ;  and  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  of 
Buffalo.  Thirty-Three  Thousand  on  Relief,  Biitfulo,  p.  10.) 


social  pressure  will  be  exerted  to  improve  or  even 
maintain  the  standards  of  aid  for  this  group.  The 
inequity  of  such  a  situation,  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  Negroes 
in  access  to  public  aid  in  regions  where  they  are  chiefly 
concentrated,  is  a  failure  of  our  governmental  proc- 
esses which  must  be  remedied  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered truly  dciuocratic. 


CHAPTER    IX 
SPECIAL   MEASURES   FOR   THE  EMPLOYABLE    POPULATION 


Unemployment  creates  peculiar  problems  both  for 
the  individual  and  society  as  a  whole  which  are  not 
solved  by  the  mere  grant  of  minimum  aid  based  on 
physical  need.  The  psychological  concomitants  of 
unemployment — disappointment,  loss  of  self-respect, 
and  demoralization — together  with  the  physical  hard- 
ships attributable  to  curtailed  income  frequently  trans- 
form the  man  who  was  a  useful  member  of  a  family 
and  of  a  working  community  into  an  entirely  diiferent 
person.  Through  prolonged  unemployment  a  worker 
may  approach  permanent  unemployability,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  may  once  liave  possessed  valuable  skills. 
Indeed  the  unemployables  of  the  future  spring  in  large 
part  from  the  unemployed  of  today. 

"N^liile  such  a  downgrading  in  economic  status  is  a 
bitter  personal  tragedy  for  the  individual,  unemploy- 
ment presents  a  serious  problem  to  society  as  a  whole, 
for  the  Nation's  labor  supply  is  its  most  important  eco- 
nomic resource.  Moreover,  it  is  a  highly  perishable 
resource,  not  only  because  working  time  lost  by  un- 
employment may  never  be  regained,  but  also  because 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  labor  force  declines 
with  disuse.  Inasmuch  as  the  deterioration  in  the 
skill  of  the  labor  supply  is  a  national  loss,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  concept  of  conservation  has  in 
recent  years  come  to  be  applied  to  human  as  well  as 
to  natural  resources.  The  view  that  our  mineral,  land, 
and  energy  resources  should  be  protected  from  waste 
has  gained  general  acceptance  even  among  those  most 
strongly   opposed   to  the  extension   of  governmental 


activity.  That  there  is  wide  agreement  concerning  the 
desirability  of  planning  to  conserve  these  resources 
is  evident  from  the  extension  of  national  and  State 
planning  activity  in  recent  years.  But  it  has  taken  the 
prolonged  depression  of  the  thirties  to  enforce  a  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  conserving  labor  power. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  of  public-aid  policy 
since  1933  has  been  the  attempt  to  provide  work  op- 
portunity for  the  unemployed  and  other  members  of 
the  working  population,  such  as  farmers.  In  this 
chapter  the  programs  in  which  these  policies  are  em- 
bodied will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  meet  the  needs  experienced  by  the  involuntarily 
idle  members  of  the  labor  force  for  something  other 
than  maintenance. 

Four  groups  of  measures  call  for  special  attention. 
First,  through  the  employment  service  the  country 
endeavors  to  assist  workers  to  secure  what  is  after 
all  the  primary  need  of  the  unemployed  man — 
namely,  employment.  Second,  through  the  WPA  and 
its  predecessors  and  locally  operated  work  programs, 
government  has  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed  for  work  by  the  provision  of  emplojTnent 
on  publicly  conducted  work  projects.  Third,  through 
the  CCC  arid  the  NYA  special  provision  is  made  for 
the  peculiar  needs  of  unemployed  youth.  Finally,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  through  its  loan  pro- 
gram and  related  measures  assists  farmers  to  remain  in 
productive  employment. 


THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


The  employment  service  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  public- 
aid  program  per  se  in  the  sense  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  with  inadequate  incomes  or  no 
incomes  at  all.  But  it  does  make  a  direct  contribution 
to  meeting  the  other-than-maintenance  needs  of  those 
whose  loss  of  income  is  attributable  to  unemployment. 
Furthermore,  administratively  it  is  closely  identified 
with  many  of  the  programs  whose  public-aid  character 
is  undeniable. 

Character  of  the  Services  Performed 

The  average  unemployed  worker  is  likely  to  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  the  employment  service  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  facilitates  his  placement  in  private  em- 
ployment.   While  this  is  indeed  the  primary  objective 
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of  the  public  employment  ser^'ice,  an  evaluation  of  its 
performance  by  reference  to  this  criterion  alone  would 
fail  to  take  account  of  the  full  contribution  which  it 
can  render  to  the  wbrking  population,  especially  in 
periods  of  depression.  For  the  employment  service 
cannot  create  jobs — it  can  merely  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween work-seekers  and  available  jobs,  and  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  extent  of  unfilled  demand.  But,  while 
it  is  thus  inevitable  that  in  periods  of  general  business 
depression  the  record  of  placements  may  be  low,  the 
service  can  contribute  materially  to  the  speedy  absorp- 
tion of  workers  as  and  when  demand  revives  by  accu- 
mulating data  as  to  the  character  of  the  available 
supply  and  the  probable  future  demand,  and  by  guid- 
ing workers  to  places  and  occupations  which  appear 
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to  show  the  greatest  prospects  of  expansion.  The  real 
test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  thus  comes  dur- 
ing business  I'evival,  but  the  contribution  that  it  can 
make  will  be  determined  by  the  groundwork  which 
has  previously  been  laid. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  since  1933  the  em- 
ployment service  has  continually  been  assigned  new 
responsibilities,  not  all  of  which  have  been  of  a  char- 
acter likeh'  to  foster  its  placement  and  guidance  func- 
tions. Already  in  1933  the  employment  service,  al- 
though principally  designed  for  private  placement 
functions,  was  found  to  be  and  was  used  as  a  con- 
venient mechanism  for  the  registration  and  referral 
of  millions  of  unemployed  to  the  Civil  Works  Admin- 
istration and  other  work-relief  programs.'  A  similar 
increase  in  the  activities  of  the  employment  service 
took  place  with  the  inauguration  of  the  WPA  i^ro- 
gram.^  Quite  apart  from  the  effect  of  this  association 
with  relief  progi'ams  upon  the  attitude  of  employers 
to  the  service,  the  new  responsibility  involved  a  large 
amount  of  additional  paper  work  ^  and  absorbed  ener- 
gies which  might  have  been  devoted  to  private  place- 
ment work  and  promotional  activities. 

After  1937  a  new  duty  was  laid  upon  the  employment 
service:  responsibility  for  benefit  payment  under  un- 
employment compensation  laws.^  It  is  true  that  in 
this  case  additional  funds  were  made  available  for  the 


^  For  example,  during  the  4  months  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
CWA  program  (July-October  1933)  new  applications  for  Jobs  totaled 
almost  2  million  and  placements  about  400,000.  During  the  4  months 
in  whicli  the  CWA  program  was  in  full  swing  (November  li).33-February 
1934)  total  new  applications  were  almost  9.4  million,  and  placements 
during  these  4  months  amounted  to  over  4.5  million,  of  which  almost 
3.7  million  were  in  CWA  projects.  (Compiled  from  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  Txcelve  and  One-half  Million  Registered  forWorl;,  193',, 
Washington,  1935,  pp.  49,  57-61.) 

'  During  the  second  quarter  of  1935,  prior  to  WPA,  the  monthly  num- 
ber of  new  applications  to  employment  offices  varied  from  about  322,000 
to  662,000,  the  number  of  placements  from  about  271,000  to  200,fi00. 
Between  July  and  December  of  the  same  year,  after  WPA  had  been  in- 
augurated, the  monthly  number  of  new  applications  increased  to  between 
500,000  and  880,000,  and  placements  reached  almost  800,000  in  Dacember 
1935,  of  which  almost  650,000  were  on  Vr'PA  projects.  (Compiled  from 
Atkinson.  Eaymond  C,  Odencrantz,  Louise  C,  and  Deming,  Ben,  Public 
Employment  Service  in  the  XJnited  States,  Chicago,  Public  Administra- 
tion Service,  1938,  p.  442,  table  16.) 

8  For  a  summary  of  these  burdensome  procedures,  see  ihid.,  pp.  442—47. 

*  Grants  for  State  employment  service  administration  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  unemployment  compensation  program  (in  addition  to 
the  regular  appropriations  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  somewhat 
over  $3  million  annually)  were  first  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1938.  In 
that  year  about  $14.4  million  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose  and 
$20.2  million  in  1939.  Some  ?27.9  million  and  $38.5  million  were  ap- 
propriated for  unemployment  compensation  administration  in  Uie  2  years 
respectively,  bringing  the  total  Federal  appropriations  for  the  com- 
bined employment  service  and  unemployment  compensation  administra- 
tive cost  to  $42.3  million  and  $.jS.9  million  respectively.  The  corre- 
sponding total  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  was  $58.3  million  : 
no  detailed  figures  on  the  breakdown  as  between  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  employment  service  are  available  for  this  year.  (Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1939, 
Washington,  1940,  p.  198 ;  and  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  19'i0,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  161  and  164.) 


new  work.  But  the  vast  expansion  of  the  service 
which  was  required  in  order  to  handle  millions  of 
claims'^  almost  inevitably  led  to  a  preoccupation  with 
this  task,  and  the  close  organizational  and  functional 
relationsliip  between  the  placement  section  and  the 
claims-taking  and  benefit-paying  section  produced  a 
drain  upon  the  placement  staff  in  the  interest  of  the 
expanding  program.  A  parallel  development  of  the 
placement  activities  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  close  association  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  administration  was  advanta- 
geous for  the  long-run  development  of  placement  work 
in  that  it  placed  the  service  in  contact  with  a  group  of 
workers  more  representative  of  the  labor  market  as 
a  whole.  Thus,  not  only  was  the  service  in  touch  with 
a  much  larger  seginent  of  the  unemployed  population, 
but  also  its  standing  in  the  eyes  of  employers  was 
enhanced,  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  registered 
job-seekers  now  consisted  of  nonrelief  workers  and 
persons  who  had  only  recently  severed  their  employ- 
ment connections." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the 
years  1933-40  were  not  favorable  to  an  active  develop- 
ment of  the  placement  and  guidance  functions  of  the 
employment  service,  and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  following  analysis  of  its  work. 

Placement  Functions  of  the  Employment  Service 

Between  July  1933  and  June  1940,  the  employment 
service  received  over  93  million  applications  for  jobs, 
made  by  about  46  million  individual  job-seekers.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  close  to  10  million  visits  to  em- 
ployers were  made.  Almost  30  million  placements 
were  made  during  these  7  years,  of  which  almost  13 
million  were  jDrivate  placements,  representing  about  43 
percent  of  total  placements  during  the  period.  Dur- 
ing these  same  7  years  the  active  file  never  fell  to 
below  4  million  per  month  (indeed  it  was  never  less 
than  5  million  per  month  except  in  the  last  months  of 


'  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  registrations  rose  from 
slightly  le.-:s  than  900,000  in  December  1937  to  a  little  over  1.5  million  in 
January  1938.  (From  data  made  available  by  the  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics Division,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board.) 
The  commencement  of  unemployment  benefit  payments  at  a  time  when 
unemployment  was  reaching  its  recession  peak  added  greatly  to  what 
would  have  been  a  heavy  load  in  any  case.  New  applications  in  the 
benefit-paying  States  increased  from  623,000  in  the  last  quarter  of  1937 
to  1,823,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1938,  while  in  tlie  nonbenefit-paying 
States  the  increase  was  from  419,000  to  672,000.  Simultaneously,  visits 
to  employers  and  private  placements  decreased.  (U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  Survey  of  Entployment  Service  Information,  May  1939,  Wash- 
ington, 1939,  p.  VI.) 

•^For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  effect  of  unemployment  compensation 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  employment  service  as  an  agency  con- 
cerned with  labor  mobility,  see  cli.  XII,  where  the  wider  economic  functions 
of  the  service,  rather  than  its  contriliutions  to  the 'welfare  of  the  individual 
unemployed  worker,  are  the  focus  of  interest. 
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1937),  and  exceeded  9  million  during  the  winter  of 
1935-36.' 

The  total  volume  of  private  placements  in  relation 
t(i  all  placements  by  the  service  is  shown  in  Table  47. 

Table  47. — Total  and  private  placements  bij   the  employment 
serviee,  fiscal  years  1933-40 


Total 
plaeoraents 

Private  placements 

Fiscal  year  cuilcil  June  30— 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  place- 
ments 

1934 

7,032,488 
3,174,651 
6,  779,  499 
4,  231,  805 
2.900,056 
3,134,011 
3,  536,  908 

1,305,873 
1,089,964 
1, 160.  244 
2, 100,  606 
1,962,765 
2,  225,  114 
2,995,517 

18.6 

1935        

34.3 

1936 

20.1 

1937 

49.6 

1938 

67.7 

1939 

71.0 

1940 

84.7 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  made  available  by  the  Research  and  Statistics  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 

A  close  examination  of  the  record  of  the  7-year  period 
shows  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  all  private  place- 
ments have  been  in  jobs  of  very  short  duration.  The 
record  of  the  employment  service  has,  however,  been 
uneven  in  terms  of  the  occupational  and  industrial  char- 
acteristics of  the  jobs  filled.  There  are  also  important 
variations  by  age  and  sex  of  workers  placed.  After  the 
evidence  is  sifted,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
service  has  been  most  successful  in  its  efforts  for  a  few 
specific  groups  of  the  labor  force. 

While  there  was  a  consistent  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  private  placements  among  all  placements 
made,  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  registrants  were  placed  in  regular  jobs, 
i.  e.,  those  lasting  for  longer  than  1  month.  About 
half  of  the  private  placements  were  classified  as  tem- 
porary jobs,  meaning  that  they  were  expected  to  last 
less  than  1  month.' 

The  occupational  distribution  of  private  placements 
reinforces  the  conclusion  that  short-time  and  relatively 
unskilled  jobs  are  predominantly  represented  among  all 
private  placements.  A  percentage  distribution  for  the 
month  of  April  in  the  3  years  1937,  1938,  and  1939 
shows  the  following  picture  •? 


'  Compiled  from  data  made  available  by  the  Research  and  Statistics 
Division,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 

*  The  proportion  of  such  jobs  among  private  placomenls  has  been  con- 
sistently above  50  percent,  varying  from  a  low  of  51.4  percent  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  1940  to  a  high  of  57.5  percent  in  1938  (not  talking  into  account 
the  first  year  of  operation  during  which  the  proportion  of  temporary 
placements  was  only  40.3  percent).  (Percentages  for  1933-39  computed 
from  information  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Social  Security  Board  ;  1939—40  percentages  computed  from  Employment 
Service  Newa,  VI  (.July-December  1939)  and  Employment  Service  Review, 
VII  (January-August  1940),  tables  entitled  "Activities  of  Public  Employ- 
ment Services  for  AH  Registrants  by  States.")  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  temporary  Jobs  probably  involved  only  a  day's 
employment.     Cf.  Atlcinson  and  a.s.'sociates,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

°  Information  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social 
Security  Board. 


Occupational  group 

April  1937 

April  1938 

AprU  1939 

Professional 

1.0 
4.6 
4.4 
37.6 
9.4 
12.2 
30.9 

1.3 
7.2 
3.7 
41.9 
7.7 
12.6 
25.6 

1     1 

9  2 

Clerical  workers    ... 

4  9 

Craftsmen  (skilled) 

fi.  1 

Production  workers  (semiskilled)  .. 

13  2 

Physical  labor  (unskilled) 

20.1 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  occupational 
groups  ijlaced  in  private  employment  varies  greatly,  as 
is  to  be  expected,  with  the  sex  and  race  of  the  persons 
placed.  The  proportion  of  white  men  classified  as 
unskilled  in  relation  to  all  white  men  placed  varied 
from  31.2  to  35  percent  in  these  months;  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  of  colored  workers  varied  from 
43.6  to  72.9  percent.  Among  women,  domestic  and 
personal  service  placements  were  the  most  numerous, 
representing  between  60  and  67.6  percent  in  the  case 
of  all  white  women  placed,  and  between  78.3  and  86.2 
percent  in  the  case  of  colored  women.  As  shown,  there 
has  been  a  very  high,  though  declining,  proportion  of 
un.skilled  occupations  among  all  private  placements.^" 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  industrial  clas- 
sification of  private  placements  is  available  only  for  the 
4  years  1933-37.  Domestic  and  personal  service  ac- 
counted for  from  one-fourth  to  over  one-third  of  all 
private  placements  during  the  years  1934-37.  Manu- 
facturing and  agriculture  ranked  next  in  importance, 
the  former  absorbing  a  slightly  increasing  proportion 
of  all  private  placements.  Building  and  construction 
decreased  considerably  after  1934.  The  four  most  im- 
portant industrial  categories — dome:jtic  and  personal 
service,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  building  and 
construction — accounted  for  almost  four-fifths  of  all 
private  placements,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  48. 

An  analysis  of  the  trend  in  industrial  classification 
of  all  placements  (private,  public,  and  relief)  over  the 
period  April  1937  to  April  1939  shows  clearly  the  vast 
importance  of  placements  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industries.  Together  with  placements  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  they  account  for  about  three- 
fifths  of  all  placements.  WPA  and  CCC  placements 
have  become  less  important  in  recent  years.  While 
they  accounted  for  6.8  percent  of  all  placements  in 


'»  Prior  to  April  1037,  no  distinction  in  the  tabulation  of  placements 
by  occupations  was  made  between  private,  public,  and  relief  placements. 
(U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Survey  of  Employment  Service  Information, 
February,  195S,  Washington,  1938,  p.  56.)  The  occupational  distribution 
of  all  private,  public,  and  relief  placements  shows  an  even  higher  pro- 
portion of  placements  of  unskilled  workers  ("physical  labor"),  varying 
from  30.6  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar  year  1938  to 
58.7  percent  of  the  tabulated  total  during  the  fiscal  year  1936.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  domestic  and  personal  service  are  29.3  and 
13.0  percent.  (Data  from  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Survey  of  Em- 
ployment Service  Information,  May,  J9S9,  p.  100,  table  12,  and  computed 
from  0.  S.  Employment  Service,  Filling  Nine  Million  Jobs,  Washington, 
1937,  p.   149,   Table  29.) 
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Table  48. — Major  industrial  classi/icatiojis  of  private  placements, 
1933-37;  percentage  distribution 


Industrial  classification 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

26.2 
17.3 
15.2 
19.7 

36.5 
16.5 
17.8 
8.4 

40.3 
16.7 
10.4 
7.0 

35.3 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing     

17.1 

17.8 

Tliiililiyi(;  nnH  rnnstnirtinn 

8.3 

Total 

78.4 

78.2 

80.4 

78.  B 

Source:  Adapted  from  Atkinson,  Raymond  C,  Odencrantz,  Louise,  and  Deming, 
Ben,  Public  Employ meiit  Service  in  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Public  Administration 
Service,  1938,  p.  35. 

April  1937,  they  had  fallen  to  less  than  2  percent  in 
April  1939.^1 

The  growing  preponderance  of  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  placements  helps  also  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  over  the  5-year  period  1934-39,  the  proportion 
of  women  increased  from  37  to  almost  46  percent  of 
all  private  placements,  while  that  of  men  decreased 
from  63  to  54  percent.  It  also  accounts  in  part  for 
the  increasing  proportion  of  Negi'o  placements.^^ 

A  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  private  place- 
ments effected  by  the  employment  service  in  manufac- 
turing jobs  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  its  manufacturing  placements  with  the  known 
accessions  in  that  industry  month  by  month."  Over 
the  whole  period  January  1935-ApTil  1939,  the  private 
placements  in  manufacturing  effected  by  the  employ- 
ment service  did  not  reach  10  percent  of  all  accessions 
in  manufacturing  establishments  at  any  time  prior  to 
April  1937,  when  they  accounted  for  10.2  percent. 
Even  in  1939  they  did  not  exceed  15.3  percent." 

The  varying  degree  of  success  of  the  employment 


"  There  are  considerable  variations  with  regard  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  industrial  classifications  among  sex  and  color 
groups.  Of  all  white  men  placed  in  private,  public,  and  relief  em- 
ployment, April  1937-.\prll  1939,  almost  one-half  received  assignments 
to  building  and  construction  Jobs,  while  for  colored  men  the  proportion 
was  nearer  one-third.  Relatively  more  white  men  were  placed  In 
manufacturing,  and  more  colored  men  in  agriculture.  The  proportion 
of  colored  men  placed  in  service  industries  among  all  colored  men 
placed  was  higher  than  the  corresponding  proportion   of  white  men. 

The  largest  proportion  of  both  all  white  and  all  colored  women 
was  placed  in  domestic  and  personal  service  Jobs,  but  while  the  pro- 
portion among  colored  women  of  those  placed  in  service  wag  about 
four-fifths,  the  corresponding  proportion  among  white  women  was  about 
three-fifths.  As  in  the  case  of  men,  proportionately  more  white  women 
were  placed  in  manufacturing  and  more  colored  women  in  agriculture. 
(Data  in  this  and  the  following  paragraph  and  notes  based  on  information 
made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Social  Security 
Board.) 

"  Colored  women  received  seven  percent  of  all  private  placements  in 
1934-35  ;  the  proportion  had  increased  to  10  percent  by  1939.  Place- 
ments of  colored  men  Increased  only  slightly,  from  10.1  to  11.6  percent 
of  all  private  placements.  The  highest  proportion  of  colored  place- 
ments was  reached  in  1937-38,  when  colored  men  accounted  for  14.9 
percent  and  colored  women  for  10.3  percent  of  all  private  placements. 

"  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes  accession  rates  and  esti- 
mates of  total  employment  in  manufacturing  establishments  for  every 
montli. 

"  Placement  data  in  this  and  the  following  paragraph  were  computed 
from  information  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social 
Security  Board. 


service  in  placing  persons  in  different  age  groups  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  jobseekers  under  25  years 
of  age  received  relatively  more  placements  than  any 
other  age  group  in  relation  to  their  proportionate 
share  in  the  active  file.'^ 

Guidance  in  Preparation  for  Available  Work 

Even  though  work  opportunity  may  not  be  im- 
mediately in  prospect,  the  unemployed  worker  who 
desires  to  equip  himself  for  reemployment  by  training, 
retraining,  or  relocation  in  an  area  of  expanding  op- 
portunity may  reasonably  expect  technical  advice  and 
guidance  from  the  employment  service.  This  type  of 
service  is  especially  needed  by  young  entrants  to  the 
labor  market.  In  fact,  however,  this  aspect  of  the 
woik  of  the  employment  service  has  until  recently 
been  relatively  undeveloped. 

Special  service  for  juniors  was  available  in  August 
1940  at  522  employment  offices  in  480  cities,  slightly 
over  a  third  of  the  full-time  offices  in  the  country. 
Of  these,  162  were  equipped  to  administer  psychologi- 
cal tests,  the  number  and  range  depending  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  employment  office  was  equipped 
with  counselors  trained  in  these  techniques."  This 
development  has  taken  place  since  the  National  Youth 
Administration  took  the  leadership  in  1935  in  promot- 
ing the  expansion  of  guidance  and  placement  services 
for  juniors  in  the  employment  offices.  Up  to  that  time 
there  were  only  a  very  few  places  in  the  largest  cities 
where  young  people  could  obtain  vocational  guidance. 
Great  progress  has  still  to  be  made  before  adequate 
counseling  service  is  universally  available  to  young 
people,  particularly  in  rniral  areas}''    A  more  rapid  ex- 


"  White  women  in  this  age  group  received  a  relatively  larger  share 
of  placements  than  either  white  or  colored  men,  while  colored  women 
were  underrepresented.  Whereas  this  age  group  as  a  whole  repre- 
sented 32.7,  32.3,  and  33.9  percent  of  all  private  placements  in  April 
1937,  1938,  and  1939,  respectively,  colored  women  under  25  years 
accounted  for  only  28.4,  28.9,  and  27.5  percent  of  all  colored  women 
placed.  White  women  under  25  represented  39.3,  39.1,  and  41.7  percent 
of   all   white  women   placed. 

Important  variations  with  sex  and  race  are  also  found  in  the  other 
age  groups.  Colored  men  and  women  were  overrepresented  in  the 
age  group  25-44,  while  white  women  were  underrepresented.  In  the 
group  45-64,  white  men  received  relatively  more  placements.  While 
this  age  group  as  a  whole  represented  18.6,  17.9,  and  17.1  percent  of 
all  placements  in  April  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  respectively,  white  men 
between  43  and  64  accounted  for  21.1,  21.3,  and  19.9  pircent  of  all 
white  men  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  colored  women  in  this  age 
group  received  only  12.9,  12.5,  and  12.3  percent  of  all  placements  of 
colored  women. 

In  tlie  group  65  and  over  white  men  and  colored  men  were  over- 
represented  and  white  men  more  so  than  colored  men,  while  women  of 
both  races  were  underrepresented. 

For  the  proportion  of  Jobseekers  over  25  among  all  registrants  in 
the  active  file,  see  ch.  XII. 

1'  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social 
Security  Board. 

"  For  an  account  of  available  Junior  placement  services  on  February 
1,  1940,  and  proposed  e.'ctension  of  such  services,  see  Bell,  Howard  M., 
Matching  Youth  and  Jobs,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington. 
1940,   pp.   70-71. 
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pansion  of  this  service  has  been  inhibited  both  by  inade- 
quate appropriations  and  by  the  lack  of  trained  and 
experienced  counselors.^' 

Even  for  experienced  workers  the  employment  serv- 
ice has,  in  the  past,  made  a  smaller  contribution  toiuard 
planned  adjustment  of  the  labor  supply  to  the  prohable 
demands  of  emergent  revival  than  might  have  been 
hoped,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  Informed  guid- 
ance of  this  type  presupposes  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate data  relative  to  trends  in  the  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  labor.  Since  1934  increased  attention  has 
indeed  been  paid  to  study  and  analysis  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  workers  and  jobs  through  the  occupational 
research  program  of  the  employment  service.  But 
study  and  analysis  of  occupational  and  employment 
trends  based  on  observation  of  industrial  activity  had 
not  been  acknowledged  as  an  important  task  until 
1939,  when  the  Occupational  Outlook  Service  was 
established,  not,  however,  in  the  Employment  Service 
but  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

The  occupational  research  program  of  the  employ- 
ment service  has  among  its  major  objectives  facili- 
tation of  the  transfer  of  workers  from  occupations  in 
which  there  are  few  employment  opportunities  to 
other  occupations,  and  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
the  aptitudes  and  potentialities  of  new  entrants  into 
the  labor  market.  It  provides  the  employment  service 
personnel  with  information  about  job  requirements 
and  with  techniques  to  assist  in  determining  applicants' 
aptitudes  and  other  characteristics.  Only  with  this 
knowledge  can  placements  be  satisfactory  in  terms  of 
occupational  adjustment. 

Two  facts  about  the  economic  life  of  the  worker — 
his  industrial  attachment  and  his  occupational 
status — are  of  major  importance  to  the  employment 
service.  A  worker's  primary  occupation  often  remains 
the  same  over  long  periods  of  time,  while  his  industrial 
attachment  may  change  quite  frequently  and  usually 
does  change  in  certain  occupations.  The  occupational 
research  of  the  Employment  Service  in  its  Division  of 
Standards  and  Research  thus  aims  to  supply  factual 
information  about  occupations." 


"  (Palmer,  Jane  H.,  Junior  Placement,  V.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Publi- 
cation No.  256,  Washington,  1940,  p.  60.)  Only  a  third  of  the  counselors 
visited  in  the  12  offices  covered  by  this  survey  were  college  or  university 
graduates  with  training  in  guidance  techniques. 

"  For  the  systematic  study  of  workers  and  occupations,  field  research 
centers  staffed  by  trained  analysts  prepared  Job  schedules  with  occupa- 
tional information  secured  from  observing  jobs  in  actual  operation.  As 
of  May  1,  1939,  over  W.OOO  job  analysis  schedules  had  been  prepared.  A 
considerable  number  of  volumes  of  job  descriptions  covering  nine  major 
industries  have  been  published,  and  several  other  volumes  covering  addi- 
tional industries  are  in  various  stages  of  completion.  (Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  Ended  June  SO,  19S9,  Wash- 
ington, 1939,  p.  26.) 

A  dictionary  of  occupational  titles  has  been  compiled,  containing  defi- 
nitions of  about   17,500  separate  occupations  involving  nearly  30,000 


The  occupational  research  program  of  the  employ- 
ment service  can  satisfactorily  meet  the  demand  for 
occupational  classifications  of  applicants  and  of  cer- 
tain types  of  jobs.  In  addition,  however,  there  is  need 
for  study  and  analysis  of  broad  trends  of  occupational 
opportunity.  This  type  of  information  is  particularly 
needed  by  those  concerned  with  placing  young  people 
in  jobs,  but  it  is  necessary  in  a  general  way  for  any 
long-range  program  aiming  to  foster  the  adjustment 
of  workers  to  changing  demands  for  different  types  of 
labor. 

The  month-to-montli  changes  in  the  numbers  of  ap- 
plicants registered  from  various  occupations  and  in- 
dustries can  supply  significant  indications  of  labor 
shortages  and  surpluses.  Likewise,  the  records  of 
placements  indicate  the  occupations  and  industries 
in  which  employment  opportunities  are  contracting  or 
02:)ening  up,  and  with  what  frequency.  Forecasting 
employment  trends  is,  of  course,  facilitated  by  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  visits  to  employers  by  the  em- 
ployment service  staffs.  Also,  the  local  manager  is 
generally  familiar  with  occupational  and  industrial 
trends  in  his  locality.  In  a  few  States  employment 
trends  have  been  studied  on  a  State-wide  scale,  such 
as  the  Indiana  study  of  seasonal  trends.-"  Seasonal 
trends  have  also  been  studied  in  other  States,  fre- 
quently in  coimection  with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion problems.  The  Farm  Placement  Service  has  also 
analyzed  labor  demands  for  almost  eveiy  county  in  the 
United  States  for  crop  and  harvest  seasons.  However, 
no  general  over-all  and  long-range  study  has  been 
made.  "Wliile,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, States  began  to  report  regularly  on  labor-market 
conditions,-^  no  such  coordinated  j^rogram  was  in  ex- 
istence during  the  past  decade,  and  the  recent  em- 
phasis on  defense  and  war  needs  does  not  meet  the 


main  and  alternate  titles.  (United  States  Employment  Service,  Bio- 
tionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Washington,  1939,  3  vols.)  The  diction- 
ary furnishes  the  basis  tor  a  more  thorough  and  realistic  occupational 
classification  code  than  previously  existed.  Furthermore,  standardized 
oral  trade  questions  have  been  developed  for  a  considerable  number  of 
uc  upatitms  in  v;iii"i;s  ^k;il..d  iradu.-^.  (Sri-ail.  WiHi;im  II..  Sbartle.  Car- 
roil  F.,  and  associates.  Occupational  Counseling  Techniques,  New  Tork, 
American  Book  Company,  1940,  pp.  5  and  30.) 

=■'  Indiana  State  EmiJloymcnl  Strviie.  Statistical  Department,  Seasonal 
Variatitms  ijt  Emplo^^mcnt .  State  of  Indiana.  September  10^6. 

The  introduction  to  this  study  states :  "The  advantages  to  public 
employment  offices  of  an  effective  method  for  using  an  analysis  of  sea- 
sonal variations  in  employment  are  apparent.  It  is  essential  in  saving 
time  and  effort  on  employer  contacts  and  in  planning  for  greater  de- 
mands on  the  staff.  Some  effort  has  been  expended  in  the  past  by  the 
interviewers  of  this  service  to  contact  specitic  iut]ustrie.->  prior  to 
and  during  the  period  of  seasonal  expansion  of  their  employment. 
These  efforts  have  been  for  the  most  part  sporadic  and,  due  to  a  lack 
of  accurate  information,  often  ili-advised  and  haphazard." 

2"  These  reports  cover  a  broad  field  and  many  details ;  they  are  sum- 
marized, in  the  monthly  Employment  Security  Review.  Among  the 
main  topics  are  adequacy  of  labor  supply,  changes  in  supply  and  de- 
mand, recent  and  prospective  changes  in  demand  for  and  supply  of 
workers,  present  and  prospecUve  labor  shortages,  and  trends  in  hiring 
practices. 
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requirements    of    a  less    specialized    and    continuing 
analysis  and  forecasting  service. 

The  paucity  of  information  concerning  long-run 
trends  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor  led  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  to  recommend  to 
the  President  in  February  1938  that  an  occupational 
outlook  service  be  established  for  this  purpose. ^- 
Uiider  authorization  by  Congress,  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Service  was  established  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depai'tnient  of  Labor  in  1939. 
The  Service  aims  to  serve  two  major  purposes.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  attempts  to  meet  the  need  for  accurate 
forecasts  of  industrial  activity  such  as  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  field  of  agriculture  for  the  last  30 
years  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Analyses 
and  forecasts  of  inventories,  employment,  and  pro- 
duction are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  determination  of  broad  trends  of  occupa- 
tional opportunity,  essential  in  vocational  training, 
guidance,  and  placement  of  young  people,  enables  the 
Occupational  Outlook  Service  to  indicate  general  lines 
of  development,  so  that  plans  for  individuals  may  be 
more  intelligently  formulated.  The  service  is  con- 
cerned with  recording  and  interpreting  data  relating 
to  technological  changes  and  other  changes  in  tech- 
niques of  production,  and  with  studying  the  broad 
trends  in  demand  for  labor.^^ 

Availability  of  Employment  Service  Facilities 

The  facilities  of  the  public  employment  service  are 
not  equally  available  to  all  xoorkers  in.  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  June  1940,  the  3,100  counties  of 
the  United  States  were  served  by  almost  1,500  full- 
time  local  employment  offices  with  a  staff  of  about 
20,000  persons  and  in  addition  by  over  3,100  itinerant 
offices.^*  These  latter  offices  provided  itinerant  service 
to  a  given  point  once  or  twice  a  week  or  once  every 
2  weeks.^^ 


'"The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee, 
Wasliington.  1938,  pp.  104-lOT,  129-130. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Lainr,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  SO,  lOiO,  Washington,  19-40,  pp.  80-83  ;  Hiuriohs,  A.  F.,  "Research 
Through  the  Occupational  Outlook  Service,"  Occupations,  XVIII  (April 
1940),   483-487. 

"Of  the  total  of  1,492  full-time  local  offices,  148  were  limited  to 
either  wliite  or  colored  registrants,  or  to  specific  occupations,  such  as 
teachers,  commercial  worljers,  industrial  workers,  or  were  designed  for 
limited  functions  only,  such  as  talking  registration.  [Filth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19iO,  p.  186,  and  Social  Security 
Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Directory  of  Public  Employ- 
nii'iit   Oft'icei  Affiliated  with  Social  Security  Board,   Washington,    1941.) 

^5  Tlie  so-called  full-time  itinerant  offices  in  Michigan  were  in  effect 
permanent  subofflces  with  limited  functions,  staffed  every  day  by  one 
individual.  See  Weigert.  Oscar,  "Redistricting  Areas  of  Service,"  Em- 
ployment Service  yews,  VI,  (December  1939),  p.  7.  The  role  of  itinerant 
points  in  the  national  network  of  employment  offices  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  unemployment  compensation  functions  of  the  employ- 
ment service.  Itinerant  service  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  unemployment 
compensation  administration,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  fre- 
quently  the  only  advantage   to   the  employment  service  consists   in   a 


By  December  1933,  after  the  expansion  of  both  the 
State  employment  services  and  the  National  Reemploy- 
ment Service  necessitated  by  the  creation  of  the  Civil 
Works  Administration,  the  combined  services  had 
offices  in  almost  every  county  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  personnel  of  over  18,000.^"  Table  49  shows  the 
development  of  the  public  employment  offices  since  th© 
passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  in  1933. 

Table  49. — Number  of  employment  offices,  itinerant  points,  and 
employment  service  personnel,  at  selected  dales,  IdSS-'iO 


Date 

Offices 

Itinerant 
points 

Personnel 

Oct.  31, 1933 

1,968 
2,825 
2,085 
1,690 
1,349 
1,606 
1,665 
1,492 

1,766 
2,760 
3,115 

1  959 

Apr.  30,  1934 

June  30,  1935 

8,736 
4  731 

June  30,  1936 

9,663 

June  30.  1937,.. 

June  30, 1938 

"12,336 
15, 655 
18,634 

May  30.  1939 

June  30,  1940 

'  Not  available. 

>  As  of  May  31,  1938. 

Sources:  Atkinson,  and  associates,  op.  cit.,  p.  29;  Annual  Report  of  the  Secreiary  of 
Labor,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  I9S9,  Washington,  1939,  p.  25;  Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  IBJft,  Washington,  1941,  p.  186;  and  data  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 

Reorganization  of  the  areas  of  local  offices  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  absorption  of  National  Reemployment 
Service  offices  by  the  State  employment  services  and 
by  the  advent  of  unemployment  compensation.  Prior 
to  the  reorganization,  the  local  offices  of  State  employ- 
ment services  were  normally  located  in  larger  cities  and 
served  one  county,  while  the  NRS  offices  were  located 
in  smaller  cities  and  usually  had  jurisdiction  over  sev- 
eral counties.  By  the  end  of  1937,  when  the  transfer 
from  the  NRS  to  State  employment  services  was  vir- 
tually completed,  county  lines  were  as  a  rule  followed 
in  defining  the  geographical  jurisdiction  except  in 
those  cases  where  more  than  one  office  was  needed  for 
a  single  county."^  Frequently  the  use  of  the  county 
unit  has  inconvenienced  applicants  for  work  and  has 
also  interfered  with  the  most  effective  development  of 
the  service,  especially  in  the  field  of  interstate  clear- 
ance.^* 

A  State-by-State  distribution  of  local  offices  and  itin- 
erant offices  in  relation  to  the  geographical  area  cov- 


considerable  increase  of  its  active  file  without,  however,  subsequent 
placemont.s.      [Ibid.,  p.  5.) 

=«  On  December  31,  1933,  the  National  Reemployment  Service  had  3,270 
offices  with  17,834  personnel,  and  the  State  Employment  Services  had 
another  158  offines  with  a  personnel  of  704,  representing  a  total  of  3.428 
offices  and  18,538  personnel.      (Atkinson  and  associates,  op.  cit.,  p.  29.) 

-'  While  some  large  cities  are  served  by  more  than  1  local  employment 
office  (e.  g.,  13  out  of  the  56  employment  offices  in  Illinois  in  January 
1941  were  located  in  Chicago),  some  offices  serve  considerably  more 
than  1  county  (e.  g.,  up  to  8  counties  in  Arkansas,  and  up  to  12  In 
Georgia).  (Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Directory  of  Public  Employment  Offices  Affiliated  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.) 

-^  Cf.  Atkinson  and  associates,  op.  cit.,  p.  117.  For  discussion  of 
interstate  clearance,  see  ch.  XII. 
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ered  and  the  number  of  gainful  workers  served  is  given 
in  Table  50. 

Table  50. — Local  employment  offices  and  itinerant  points  in  rela- 
tion to  geographical  area  and  labor  force,  June  1940 


Number 
of  full- 
time  em- 
ployment 
offices 

Number 
of  itin- 
erant 
points 

Square 

miles— 

Gainful 

workers— 

Region  and  State 

Per 
local 
office 

Per  local 

office  plus 

itinerant 

point 

Per 
local 
office 

Per  local 

office  plus 

itinerant 

point 

ContinentalUnitedStates. 

1,483 

3,115 

2,005 

647 

35,  631 

11.492 

Northeast: 
Connecticut 

18 
3 
3 
13 
14 
35 
10 
36 
92 
90 
12 
8 
29 

66 
26 
32 
51 
39 
31 
61 
32 

35 
23 
28 
31 

20 
11 
13 
7 
12 

26 
19 
26 
34 
23 
23 
26 
66 
19 
33 
35 

12 
19 
30 
106 

79 
9 
21 
20 

11 

5 

0 

39 

20 

62 

36 

19 

45 

1S9 

5 

74 

43 

107 
83 
68 
90 
88 
97 
56 

172 

28 

65 

77 

0 

93 

48 

0 

3 

18 

60 
65 
10! 
146 
115 
89 
76 
150 
27 
135 
127 

43 
16 

67 
150 

25 
6 
43 
45 

268 

665 

21 

2,300 
710 
230 
903 
216 
618 
498 
89 

1,140 
823 

1.001 
1,386 
1,737 
1,127 
2,073 
2,217 
668 
1,727 

2,962 
3,624 
2,920 
4,714 
3,840 
6,380 
6,913 

11,  740 
8,129 

1,972 
2,764 
2,194 
1,727 
1.747 
1,974 
1,864 
870 
1,605 
1,263 
1,150 

9,484 
6,447 
2,314 
2,499 

1,970 

12.  202 
4.663 
3,342 

166 
246 

21 
575 
292 

92 
196 
139 
348 
164 

63 
111 
334 

344 
331 
656 
408 
637 
637 
348 
271 

1,645 

947 

779 

4,714 

6S0 

1,189 

5,913 

8,218 

3,251 

647 
625 
436 
326 
291 
405 
464 
237 
663 
248 
248 

2.069 

3. 603 

716 

1,029 

1,497 
7,321 
1,494 
1,028 

43.093 
36.688 
113.851 
25,249 
65,  065 
52, 676 
20,662 
53,  059 
64,996 
44,308 
26,791 
17,313 
21, 665 

60,045 
61,052 
29,699 
41,731 
28,621 
48,  921 
45,  245 
38,288 

12,102 
8,364 
24,082 
7,258 
24,975 
21,642 
18, 175 
25,647 
8,249 

35,  631 
35.  973 
31,612 
36,365 
43, 195 
38,311 
32,804 
23,  966 
38,464 
32,  340 
29,683 

14,989 
9,354 
26,865 
23,485 

37,  383 

5,227 

21,691 

35,727 

26.748 

Delaware      

14,  508 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine         .    

113,861 
6,312 

22,674 

Massachusetts 

21. 191 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey                 

4,492 
34.390 

43,647 

Pennsylvania            

14,293 

18,  911 

1,689 

West  Virginia 

8,727 

Middle  States: 
Elinois     

20.629 

12,  177 

9,494 

Michigan — 

16,094 
8,768 

18, 493 

Ohio        .        

23,589 

6.006 

Northwest: 

6.723 

2,186 

6,422 

7,258 

4,420 

4,035 

18, 175 

Utah                        .  ... 

17, 953 

3,299 

Southeast: 

11,492 

Arkansas    

8,137 

6,272 

Georgia                    

6,869 

7,199 

Louisiana          

7,867 

8,201 

North  Carolina      

6,615 

16,887 

Tennessee 

6,362 

6,391 

Southwest: 

3,270 

New  Mexico  .      

6.227 

8.309 

Texas                     .  .  .. 

9,670 

Far  West: 

28,397 

3,136 

Oreeon     

7,117 

Washington 

10, 993 

Sources:  Number  of  full-time  employment 'offices  and  itinerant  points  from  Fifth 
Annjiol  Report  of  the  Social  Secvrity  Board.  1940.  p.  18G;  land  area  of  States  from  Fif- 
teenth Census  of  the  United  States.  19^0.  Population,  I.  Washington,  1931;  data  on 
labor  force  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  Stales,  t9i0.  Preliminary  Series  P-4, 
No.  2  (Jan.  23,  1941),  p.  4. 

The  two  most  outstanding  facts  arising  from  a 
region-by-region  comparison  are  the  relatively  heavy 
reliance  by  the  Southeastern  States  !ipon  itinerant  of- 
fices and  the  particularly  large  number  of  full-time 
offices  in  comparison  to  itinerant  points  in  the  Far 
West.  The  relatively  lesser  importance  of  itinerant 
points  in  the  Northeast  States  is  also  a  significant 
fact.^= 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  geographical  area 
covered  on  the  average  by  full-time  offices  or  full-time 
and  itinerant  offices  combined  is  abnormally  large  in 
some  States,  notably  in  the  large,  sparsely  populated 
States  in  the  Northwest,  Southwest,  and  Far  West. 
There  are  12  States  in  which  the  average  geographical 
area  covered  by  a  full-time  employment  office  is  over 
3,000  square  miles. ^^  All  these  States  together  account 
for  only  about  3,244,000  gainful  workers,  or  about  6.1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  labor  force,  but  for  almost 
two-fifths  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
Even  if  itinerant  offices  are  taken  into  account  in  addi- 
tion to  full-time  local  offices,  there  are  13  States  in 
which  the  area  covered  by  a  local  unit  exceeds  1,000 
square  miles.^^ 

That  there  are  indeed  great  variations  as  between 
tlie  States  in  regard  to  the  geographical  areas  cov- 
ered by  employment  offices  and  the  number  of  workers 
served  by  each  was  evident  from  an  intensive  study 
of  8  States  in  the  summer  of  1939.  The  territory 
served  by  a  local  office  in  these  States  varied  from 
an  average  of  about  276  square  miles  in  Connecticut 
to  3,248  square  miles  in  Colorado.  If  itinerant  points 
also  are  taken  into  account,  the  ratio  was  160  square 
miles  in  Connecticut  and  2,079  in  Colorado.     Simi- 


Vnited  States,  19i0,  Preliminary  Series  P-4,  No.  2  (January  23.  1941), 
p.  4. 

A  percentage  distribution,  by  socio-economic  region,  of  the  number 
of  full-time  employment  offices,  itinerant  points,  and  area  and  labor 
force  covered,  which  may  be  a  rough  indication  of  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  use  of  the  local-offlee  or  itinerant-office  devices,  shows  the  follow- 
ing picture : 


Region 

Full-time 
local 
offices 

Itinerant 
offices 

Area 
covered 

Labor 
force 

Percent  of  United  States  total 

24.4 
22.1 
12.1 
21.5 
11.2 
8.7 

17.3 
24.4 
10.7 
35.0 
8.8 
3.8 

6.7 
15.1 
27.5 
17.2 
19.1 
14.4 

32.7 

Middle  States      

27  2 

Northwest 

Southeast 

5.2 
20  1 

Southwest    

6.9 

Far  West 

7.9 

**  Information  on  number  of  offices  in  this  and  following  paragraph 
and  notes  from  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19i0, 
p.  186;  areas  from  Fifteenth  Census  nf  th-e  United  States,  1930,  Popula- 
tion, I,   Washington,   1931  ;  labor   force  from  Biwteenth  Oenaua  of  the 


"  Utah  and  Nevada  with  about  12,000  square  miles;  Arizona  with  over  9,000; 
Wyoming  with  over  8,000;  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  New  Mexico  with 
about  6,000;  and  the  following  with  3,000  or  more — Montana,  Oregon,  Nebraska. 
Idaho,  and  Washington. 

*i  A  comparison  with  the  employment  service  in  Great  Britain  which  has  been 
functioning  since  1909  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  point.  Great  Britain  (Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland)  has  an  area  of  some  89,000  square  miles,  and  according  to  the 
1931  census  had  about  21  million  gainful  workers.  On  December  31. 1938,  the  British 
employment  service  had  1.620  local  units,  of  which  602  were  employment  exchanges 
and  263  so-called  employment  offices.  Both  types  are  full-time  offl'-es  and  are  there- 
fore roughly  comparable  to  the  1,483  full-time  local  offices  in  the  United  States.  (It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  British  employment  offices  are  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  a  parent  employment  exchange.)  The  branch  employment  offices  In 
Great  Britain,  numbering  457  in  1938.  and  the  398  local  agencies  are  not  full-time 
offices  and  may  be  roughly  comparable  to  the  American  Itinerant  points.  There 
were  117  square  miles  to  every  full-time  office  in  Great  Britain  in  1938.  and  65 
square  miles  per  full-time  and  part-time  offices  combined.  There  were  about  27,500 
gainful  worker.,  foi  ever.v  full-time  local  office  and  about  12.900  per  full-time  and  part- 
time  offices  combined.  (Data  on  number  of  local  offices  from  Minl^ry  of  Iiubvur 
Report  for  the  Year  WHS.  Cmd.  6015  (1939).  p.  93.) 
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larh",  there  were  wide  variations  in  the  number  of 
gainful  workers  served  by  the  local  offices,  ranging 
from  less  than  6,000  (when  itinerant  points  are  in- 
cluded) in  North  Carolina,  to  almost  22,000  in 
Connocticut.^- 

All  these  factors  serve  to  emphasize  the  difficulties 
that  are  encountered  by  the  employment  service  in 
achieving  complete  territorial  coverage.  They  indi- 
cate the  importance  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  allo- 
cation of  operating  territory  to  local  offices.  Upon 
their  number,  size,  and  location,  depends  to  a  large 
degree  the  efficiency  of  the  employment  service.^' 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  areas  and  locations 
of  local  employment  offices  which  have  been  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  the  interests  of  the  employ- 
ment service  (placement,  study  of  occupational  trends, 
and  the  labor  market  in  general)  and  the  needs  of  un- 
employment compensation  (registration  and  report- 
ing) have  not  as  yet  assured  fully  efficient  and  even 
operation.  Unemployment  compensation,  which  ex- 
cludes most  agricultural  pursuits  and,  in  many  States, 
small  fii'ms  in  any  industry,  tends  to  center  around 
larger  industrial  cities,  to  the  neglect  of  rural  areas. 

For  unemployment  compensation  purposes,  the  em- 
ployment service  network  of  local  offices,  reinforced 
by  itinerant  service,  may  have  been  satisfactory  in 
most  instances.  In  general,  it  appears  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  claimants  have  been  able  to  regis- 
ter and  to  claim  benefits  without  too  much  incon- 
venience.'* Filing  claims  by  mail  has  helped  in  some 
States.  When,  however,  the  broader  functions  of  the 
employment  service  as  a  public  placement  agency  are 
considered,  the  number,  location,  and  size  of  employ- 
ment offices  have  not  been  sufficient  to  provide  the  in- 
tense coverage  which  is  necessary  to  perform  a  good 
all-round  job.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the 
more  recently  established  public  employment  offices, 
particularly  in  large  territories  with  rural  areas,  have 
concentrated  their  placement  activities  in  a  limited 
number  of  urban  areas.  Beyond  these  urban  centers 
"their  work  frequently  serves  only  seasonal  demands 
or  has  a  purely  formal  character."  ^^  Itinerant  serv- 
ice, which  received  its  most  potent  stimulus  through 


"  Weigert,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.  The  number  of  workers  covered  by  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  served  by  a  local  or  itinerant  office  varied 
In  the  8  States  as  follows  :  About  3,300  each  in  Iowa,  North  Carolina, 
and  Texas  ;  about  4.000  each  in  Alabama  and  Colorado  ;  about  7,200  in 
Indiana  ;  about  9,000  in  Michigan  ;  and  about  16,000  in  Connecticut. 
(Computed  from  ibid,) 

^  It  has  been  stated  that  in  determining  the  location  of  offices  for 
unemployment  compensation  purposes,  "old  as  well  as  new  areas  were 
mostly  defined  by  actual  needs,  by  guesses  of  the  imminent  development, 
and  by  figures  showing  the  number  of  covered  workers  In  the  area." 
{Ihid..  p.  4.) 

«  Ihid.,  p.  5. 


unemployment  compensation,  is  the  most  important 
(and  practically  the  only)  device  for  serving  rural 
areas  and  small  urban  communities.  However,  itin- 
erant service  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
public  employment  service  as  an  agency  for  job-find- 
ing and  labor-market  analysis,  nor  is  it  a  helpful  in- 
strument for  transference  of  labor  or  for  control  of 
undirected  migration.  Itinerant  service  has  been  of 
little  assistance  in  vocational  guidance  and  training. 

But  even  many  of  the  full-time  employment  offices 
are  ill-equipped  to  do  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
job  in  all  the  employment  service  functions.  In  the 
eight  States  surveyed  in  1939,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  size  of  employment  offices  was  exceedingly 
small.""  It  is  doubtful  whether  small  offices  can  be 
expected  to  perform  the  same  range  of  employment 
service  functions  as  large  and  therefore  specialized 
centers  in  metropolitan  areas. 

A  high  proportion  of  small  offices  results  not  only 
from  physical  or  geographical  requirements  such  as 
the  long  distances,  the  vast  territory,  and  the  relatively 
low  population  density  in  a  State  like  Texas  or  the 
mountainous  character  of  States  like  Colorado  and 
Utah.  Social  and  economic  reasons  have  played  an 
important  role.  Frequently,  it  appears,  urban  com- 
munities are  isolated  from  their  hinterland  and  from 
other  nearby  cities.  Local  pride,  as  well  as  financial 
considerations,  is  an  important  factor  in  this  situation. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  it  has  been  held  that 
small  local  offices  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  ef- 
fectively and  economically.  It  has  been  stated  that 
"many  of  the  smallest  offices  are  not  needed  as  far  as 
the  placement  function  is  concerned."  ^''  Yet,  although 
a  local  employment  office  may  not  be  needed  for  actual 
placement  functions  within  any  given  small  com- 
munity, there  are  many  other  functions  for  which  the 
employment  service  is  needed,  such  as  transfer  of 
skilled  worker.s  when  not  locally  available  or  when 
desiring  transfer  to  other  areas,  the  recruiting  of  non- 
local labor  to  meet  extraordinary  demands  for  work- 
ers,*^ or  counseling  for  young  entrants  into  the  labor 
market.^^     It  is  doubtful  whether  these  needs  can  ade- 


'"Only  Connecticut  with  18  local  ofiiees  in  August  1939  had  no  office 
with  less  than  6  employees.  Of  the  359  offices  in  the  other  7  States, 
200  had  no  more  than  5  employees  in  1939.  Colorado  had  only  1  office 
with  more  than  10  employees,  and  in  Te.xas  90  of  114  local  offices  had 
less  than  6  employees.      {Ibid.,  pp.  5-6.) 

'' Ihid..  p.  6.  "Tills  situation  is  particularly  true  in  small  urban 
communities  with  few  employers,  stable  employment,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  resident  workers.  Things  look  different  In  places  with  sea- 
sonal industries  or  with  industries  that  have  newly  moved  in." 

»*  Interstate  and  intrastate  clearance  arrangements,  although  not  di- 
rectly intensifying  the  territorial  coverage  of  the  employment  service, 
extend  the  radius  of  effectiveness  of  the  individual  local  office.  Clear- 
ance procedures  and  placements  are  discussed  in  ch.  XH. 

"°  Itinerant  junior  counseling  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
and  has  been  tried  in  a  few  States.  (Atkinson  and  associates,  op.  cit., 
p.  128.) 
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quately  be  met  without  some  expansion  of  local  offices 
or  itinerant  services,  especially  in  nonurban  areas. 

Developments  in  the  early  period  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram appear  to  support  this  observation.  Between 
June  30,  1940,  and  June  30,  1941,  the  number  of  full- 
time  local  offices  increased  fi'om  1,492  to  1,498,  the 
number  of  itinerant  offices  from  3,115  to  3,159.  A 
much  more  important  gain  was  shown  in  the  number 
of  local  office  personnel  which  increased  from  16,355 


to  19,056.^"  This  growth  suggests  that  the  number  of 
both  local  offices  and  of  local  office  personnel  were  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  increased  placement  activi- 
ties. Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  acceleration  of  the  defense 
activity  since  June  1941. 


*■  Information  obtained  from  the  Reports  and  Analysis  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board.  The  number  of 
regular  personnel  increased  from  15,561  to  18,056  and  that  of  temporary 
staffs  from  794  to  1,000. 


WORK  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


The  justification  for  public  provision  of  work  for 
the  unemployed  as  against  the  less  costly  direct  relief 
has  run  partly  in  terms  of  the  utilization  of  available 
labor  supplies  for  productive  purposes  and  the  ac- 
complislunent  of  socially  useful  work.*^  The  pro- 
vision of  work  has  been  primarily  justified,  however, 
as  a  means  of  preventing,  or  at  least  alleviating,  the 
deterioration  that  employable  persons  undergo  when 
forced  to  subsist  on  direct  relief. 

Work  Projects  Administx'ation 

This  viewpoint  has  been  most  consistently  expressed 
in  the  federally  aided  work-relief  programs  provided 
through  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  its 
forerunners.  These  programs  have  also  been  the  most 
significant  in  terms  of  the  numbers  employed.  The 
discussion  in  this  section  will  be  concerned  primarily 
with  the  WPA,  which  has  embodied  and  further 
developed  these  objectives  of  the  earlier  work  pro- 
grams.^- 

When  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  works  pro- 
gram was  proposed  in  1935,  considerable  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  superiority  of  public  work  over  the 
"dole"  in  preserving  the  morale  of  the  unemployed. 
The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  stated  that : 

The  lessons  of  history,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  immedi- 
ately before  me  show  conchisiyely  th,at  continued  dependence 
upon  relief  induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  fimda- 
mentally  destructive  to  the  national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief 
in  this  way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of 
the  human  spirit  *  *  *  Work  must  be  found  for  able- 
bodied    but    destitute    worljers.     I    am    not    willing    that    the 


"  For  an  account  of  the  physical  accomplishments  of  the  work  programs, 
see  ch.  XII. 

"  Emergency  public  works,  such  as  the  Public  Works  Administration 
program,  have  the  dual  purpose  of  reducing  and  relieving  unemployment. 
The  broad  economic  objectives  intended  to  reduce  unemployment  include 
the  increase  in  purchasing  power  and  the  provision  of  indirect  employ- 
ment and  stimulation  of  industry  through  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  materials.  The  Civil  Works  Administration,  while  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  program  to  provide  mass  employment  quickly,  also  aimed 
to  "Inject  a  vast  quantity  of  purchasing  power  into  the  [economic]  sys- 
tem," pending  the  time  when  the  WPA  program  would  take  over  this 
recovery  objective.  (Gill,  Corrington,  "The  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion," in  Municipal  Year  Book,  1937,  Chicago,  The  International  City 
Managers'  Association,  1937,  p.  420.) 


vitality  of  our  people  be  further  sapped  by  the  giving  of  cash, 
of  market  baskets,  of  a  few  hours  of  weekly  work  cutting 
grass,  raking  leaves,  or  picking  up  papers  in  the  public  parks. 
We  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unemployed  from 
destitution  but  also  their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance  and 
courage  and  determination." 

In  view  of  this  formulation  of  the  objectives  of  work 
relief,  the  following  pages  will  inquire  into  the  extent 
to  which  the  WPA  has  been  able  to  preserve  the 
morale,  work  habits,  and  skills  of  the  unemployed, 
both  in  terms  of  the  adequacy  of  coverage  of  the  group 
experiencing  a  need  for  work  and  in  terms  of  the  con- 
ditions affecting  project  employment. 

Availability  of  Project  Employment 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  WPA  program  in  the 
summer  of  1935  and  June  1940,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
WPA  alone  has  employed  approximately  7,800,000 
different  persons."  The  amount  of  employment  at  any 
one  time  has,  however,  fluctuated  considerably.  After 
November  1935,  when  the  program  went  into  full 
operation,  it  ranged  from  1,454,000  in  September  1937 
to  about  3,330,000  workers  in  November  1938.  From 
this  peak  the  number  had  by  June  1940  been  reduced  by 
over  47  percent  to  1,734,000.     Tliese  are  large  numbers. 


"  Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Delivered  Before  a 
Joint  Session  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Congress,  January  4,  1935,  House 
Doc.  No.  1,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  1935,  p.  4. 

Similar  arguments  were  advanced  in  Congress  during  the  debates  on 
the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act.  See,  for  instance.  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  72,  pt.  11:  June  23.  1930,  to  July  3.  1930.  Wash- 
ington, 1930:  pp.  12243  .ind  12247;  and  vol.  75.  pt.  6:  M.nrch  12.  1(132, 
to  March  29,  1932,  Washington,  1932,  p.  6550.  The  preference  for  work 
relief  was  also  advanced  strougly  in  the  hearings  and  debates  concern- 
ing the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  the  Civil  Works 
Administration.  For  typical  statements,  see  Federal  Emcrfj-  ncy  Relief 
and  Civil  H'orts  Program,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, U.  S.  Senate,  73d.  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Washington,  1934,  pp.  8,  9, 
and  20.      (Publication  referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.) 

The  constructive  aspects  of  work  as  opposed  to  direct  relief  are 
similarly  emphasized  in  publications  of  the  WPA ;  for  example,  "Since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  about  7,800,000  different  Individuals  have 
worked  *  *  •  on  WPA  projects.  Tltis  statistical  fact  can  be  trans- 
lated  in  terms  of  the  economic  value  of  the  individual  workers'  skills 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  total  labor  resources  of  the  country.  It 
can  also  be  translated  in  terms  of  *  •  •  the  preservation  of  health 
and  morale  in  the  families  of  the  Nation's  productive  workers."  (Re- 
port on  I  rogress  of  the  WPA  Proyram,  June  SO,  l!>.',0,  Washington,  1940, 
p.  8.) 

"  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  country  has  de- 
veloped a  program  capable  of  i^roviding  work  on  so  large 
a  scale.  Yet,  great  as  the  American  demonstration  of 
the  potentialities  of  public  provision  of  work  has  been 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Nation  has  not  succeeded  in 
providing  jobs  either  for  all  the  unemployed  or  even 
for  the  smaller  group  of  the  unemployed  uiho  are  in  need. 
The  most  significant,  although  admittedly  rough, 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  work  has  been  avail- 
able is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  project  employment  to 
estimated  total  unemployment.  This  ratio,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  Table  51  and  Figure  22  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably from  month  to  month.  The  high  point  (39.1 
percent)  was  reached  in  October  1936,  the  low  point 
in  January  1938  (17.4  percent).  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  fall  of  1938  the  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  who  have  secured  project  employment  has 


consistently  declined.  While  in  general  the  amount 
of  project  employment  has  followed  the  course  of  un- 
employment, there  have  been  significant  variations. 
Broadly  speaking,  project  employment  has  lagged  dur- 
ing periods  of  rising  unemployment  and  has  declined 
faster  than  unemployment  when  the  latter  was  de- 
creasing. Thus  from  September  1937  to  March  1938, 
when  unemployment  increased  sharply,  the  numbers 
employed  en  WPA  increased  less  than  proportionately, 
and  the  ratio  shown  in  Table  51  fell  to  its  lowest  point. 
Similarly,  during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
although  unemployment  declined,  WPA  employment 
was  curtailed  even  more  sharply.  From  June  to  Sep- 
tember 1939  the  number  of  employees  was  reduced  by 
857,000.  The  rate  of  this  reduction  was  33  percent, 
compared  with  a  10-percent  decrease  in  unemployment 
during  the  same  period. 
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Table  51. — Ratio  of  WPA  employment  to  total  unemployment, 
by  month,  August  1935-June  1940 


Month  and  year 

Total  un- 
employ- 
ment 

WPA  em- 
ployment ' 

Ratio  of  WPA 
employment 
to  total  unem- 
ployment 

1935: 

Thomanis 

8,947 
8,640 
8,729 
8,737 
9,099 

9,434 
9,479 
8,883 
8,346 
7,705 
7.296 
7,034 
6,393 
6,294 
6,621 
6,676 
7.120 

7,574 
7.507 
6,865 
6,431 
5,585 
5,441 
5,155 
5,134 
6,066 
6,691 
7,176 
8,841 

10,328 
10,687 
10.  721 
10,680 
10,  754 
10,352 
10,  347 
10,023 
9,314 
9.244 
9,429 
9,304 

10.012 
10, 105 
9,800 
9,595 
9,382 
8.933 
9.384 
8.838 
8.192 
7.969 
8,337 
8,257 

9,163 
9,424 
9,269 
9,017 
8,822 
8,225 

Tkmsandt 

220 

374 

705 

1,815 

2.667 

2,880 
3,019 
2.960 
2.626 
2.397 
2.286 
2.245 
2,332 
2.449 
2,648 
2,546 
2,243 

2,127 
2,145 
2.125 
2.076 
2,018 
1.874 
1,628 
1,509 
1.454 
1.460 
1,501 
1,594 

1.801 
2,001 
2,319 
2,538 
2.638 
2.741 
2,996 
3.122 
3.209 
3.282 
3,330 
3.156 

3,016 
2,990 
3.004 
2,7S6 
2,638 
2.570 
2.279 
1.967 
1.715 
1.S67 
1,946 
2,109 

2,203 
2,293 
2,294 
2,125 
1.963 
1,734 

Percent 

2.5 

September 

4.3 

October     

8.1 

November 

20.8 

29.3 

1936: 

30.5 

February ..,  _ 

31.8 

March 

33.3 

AprU-. 

31.5 

May 

31.1 

June 

31.3 

July 

31.9 

August .  . 

36.6 

September 

38.9 

October.   

39.1 

38.1 

December 

31.6 

1937: 

January 

28.1 

28.6 

March __  . 

31.0 

April. 

32.3 

May 

36.1 

34.4 

July 

31.6 

August 

29.4 

September... 

28.7 

October. 

25.7 

November. 

20.9 

December 

18.0 

1938: 

January...  

17.4 

February 

18.7 

March 

21.6 

April 

23.8 

May 

24.5 

June 

26.5 

July 

29.0 

31.0 

34.6 

35.6 

November 

35.3 

33.9 

1939: 

30.1 

29.6 

30.7 

April 

29.0 

May 

28.1 

June 

28.8 

July 

24.3 

August. 

22.3 

September 

20.9 

October  

23.4 

November 

23.3 

25.6 

1940: 

January 

24.0 

24.3 

March 

24.7 

AprU 

23.6 

May 

22.3 

21.1 

*  Represents  average  weekly  number  of  persons  employed  during  month  on  proj- 
ects operated  by  the  WPA.  For  July  1938  and  subsequent  months,  includes  persons 
employed  on  Federal  agency  projects  financed  by  transfer  of  WPA  funds. 

Sources:  Appendices  1  and  9. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  instances  WPA  employ- 
ment has  increased  despite  declining  unemployment, 
owini^  to  emergency  situations.  Increased  employment 
in  the  drought  areas  in  the  last  6  months  of  1936 
sustained  the  ratio  even  though  unemployment  de- 
creased during  part  of  this  time.  Employment  of 
tenant  farmers  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1938  and 
the  New  England  hurricane  in  September  1938  also 
increased  WPA  cmploj-mcnt  during  a  period  of  falling 
unemployment  in  the  country  as  a  whole.^'^ 


The  changing  significance  of  project  employment  is 
due  to  several  factors,  foremost  among  which  have 
been  the  financial  appropriations  made  for  the  pro- 
gram. Administrative  policies  and  changes  in  statu- 
tory eligibility  requirements  luive  also  at  times  played 
an  important  role.  The  increase  in  unemployment 
that  began  in  the  fall  of  1937  was  for  some  time  not 
followed  by  increased  appropriations,  and,  as  stated 
above,  in  January  1938  the  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed employed  by  WPA  fell  to  17.4  percent. 

After  a  rise  during  the  latter  part  of  1938,  curtail- 
ments of  the  progi'am  during  1939  again  reduced  the 
numbers  employed  on  WPA  jDrojects  more  rapidly  than 
unemployment  declined  until  the  fall  of  that  year.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1940,  oi^erations  were  further  cur- 
tailed, averaging  2,054,000  workers,  or  about  a  third 
less  than  during  the  preceding  fiscal  j'ear,  and  the  ratio 
of  project  employment  to  total  unemployment  feU  to 
21.1  percent  by  June  1940.  The  lowered  level  in  1940 
is  in  part  due  to  the  "smaller  appropriation  made  for 
the  operation  of  the  program  in  1940  as  a  consequence 
of  increasing  private  employment."  *" 

The  influence  of  administrative  and  policy  changes 
is  also  revealed  by  the  monthly  figures.  For  instance, 
the  fall  in  the  ratio  in  August  and  September  1939 
was  chiefly  a  result  of  the  requirement  in  the  Emer- 
gency Eelief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  that  workers 
employed  continuously  for  18  months  or  longer  be 
separated  from  the  program. 

More  signiftcant  than  the  fluctuations  from  month  to 
month  is  the  fact  that  never  since  1935  has  the  Nation 
provided  project  work  on  the  WPA  for  as  many  as 
]fi  percent  of  the  unemployed.  Furthermore  the  pro- 
portion employed  on  project  work  has  decreased  each 
year.  The  annual  ratio  of  WPA  employment  to  total 
unemployment  "declined  from  331/2  percent  during  the 
calendar  year  1936  to  28  percent  during  1937, 27  percent 
during  1938,  and  261^  percent  during  the  calendar  year 
1939.  During  the  fir.st  half  of  the  calendar  year  1940, 
the  ratio  was  231/2  percent."  ■" 

Some  part  of  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  the 
unemployed  engaged  on  WPA  project  work  is  of  course 
due  to  the  evolution  of  other  programs  providing  more 
api^i'opriate  types  of  aid  for  specific  groups  of  the  un- 
employed. Thus  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  have  made 
available  special  types  of  work  to  young  people,  while 
since  1938  unemployment  compensation  payments  have 
been  available  in  all  States  for  covered  workers  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  their  unemplojTuent.  Yet  even 
when  allowance  is  made  for  these  developments,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  has  been  at  all  times  a  substan- 


*•  For  a   fuller  description   of  the  changes   in   WPA   employment   see 
ibid.,  p.  38. 


"Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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tial  proportion  of  unemployed  persons  whose  need  for 
work  has  not  been  satisfied.  If  the  total  numbers  of 
NYA  and  CCC  youth  and  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion beneficiaries  are  deducted  from  the  estimated 
monthly  totals  of  the  unemployed  the  extent  of  proj- 
ect employment  available  to  the  remainder  still  remains 
small.  Durmg  1939  and  the  first  half  of  1940,  WPA 
employment  amounted  to  between  26  percent  and  35.4 
percent  of  this  reduced  total.  In  the  different  months 
of  this  period,  between  55.9  percent  and  64.3  percent 
of  all  the  unemployed  were  neither  benefiting  from  spe- 
cial measures,  such  as  the  youth  programs  or  unem- 
ploj'ment  compensation,  nor  engaged  on  project  work.^' 
The  most  important  factor  accounting  for  the  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  extent  of  project  employ- 
ment and  the  volume  of  unemployment  is  the  limited 
objective  of  the  major  work  progi-am,  the  WPA.  Pub- 
lic policy  has  aimed  to  provide  iDorh  only  for  the 
employable  unemployed  who  are  in  need.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  to  Congress  in  January  1935,  had 
stated  that  the  Federal  Government  would  assume 
the  responsibility  of  providing  work  for  the  3i/2 
million  employables  on  relief : 

This  group  was  the  victim  of  a  Nation-wide  depression 
caused  by  conditions  which  were  not  local  but  national.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  only  governmental  agency  with 
sufficient  power  and  credit  to  meet  this  situation.  We  have 
assumed  this  task  and  we  shall  not  shirk  from  it  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  duty  dictated  by  every  intelligent  consideration  of  na- 
tional policy  to  ask  you  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  give  employment  to  all  of  these  3Vi  million  employ- 
able people  now  on  relief,  pending  their  absorption  in  a  rising 
tide  of  private  employment.'" 

The  extent  of  Federal  responsibility  thus  originally 
limited  to  employable  persons  on  relief  was  later  de- 
fined to  include  not  only  those  employable  persons  on 
relief  in  May  1935  but  also  persons  found  eligible  for 
relief  after  that  date.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram, therefore,  statutes  and  administrative  practice 
have  required  that  all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
project  workers  be  either  on  the  relief  rolls  or  eligible 
for  relief.^"    The  needs  requirements  have  been  fur- 


's Between  February  1039  and  June  1040  the  monthly  numbers  em- 
ployed on  the  CCC  ranged  from  255,000  to  296.000.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  these  months  on  the  NYA  out-of-school  work  program  were 
207,000  to  336,000.  Unemployment  compensation  beneficiaries  varied 
from  502,000  to  1,269,000.  (Social  Security  Board,  Social  Beairity  Year 
Book,  !yS9,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  119,  173 ;  and  Social  Security  Board, 
Social  Security  Tear  Book,  19.',0,  Washington,  1041,  pp.  233,  273.) 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  5.  Local  responsibility  for  the  unemployables  on  relief 
was  proposed  on  the  grounds  that  "such  people,  in  the  days  before  the 
great  depression,  were  cared  for  by  local  efforts  •  *  •  It  is  my 
thought  that  in  the  future  they  must  be  cared  for  as  they  were  before 
•  •  •  The  security  legislation  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  Congress 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  of  assistance  to  local  effort  in  the  care  of  this 
type  of  cases."      (Ibid.) 

"The  upper  limit  on  nonrelief  employment  has  been  set  by  admin- 
istrative  order.     Administrative   practice   has    limited   the   number   in 


ther  refined  since  1939  with  the  establishment  of  pri- 
orities according  to  "relative  needs."  '*^  The  needs  re- 
striction upon  the  eligibility  of  WPA  workers,  initially 
applied  by  the  local  public-welfare  agencies  which  re- 
fer workers  to  WPA,  has  meant  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  might  benefit  from  WPA  work  who  can- 
not obtain  it  because  they  still  have  sufficient  resources 
to  make  them  ineligible  for  relief. 

WPA  eligibility  requirements,  as  defined  by  Execu- 
tive order,  have  also  limited  employment  to  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  group,  usually  the  economic  head. 
This  limitation  too  is  consistent  with  the  needs  require- 
ment in  that  it  spreads  work  opportunity  and  limits 
the  income  of  each  family  unit,  although,  as  will  be 
shown  below,  such  a  method  of  limiting  access  of  the 
work  program  denies  work  opportunity  to  many  whose 
need  for  employment  is  gi-eat. 

The  scope  of  the  Federal  work  program  has  been 
further  restricted  by  legislative  requirements.  From 
1936  onwards,  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the 
employment  of  aliens,  reaching  a  complete  prohibition 
by  1939.^=     In  the  following  year  Congress  required 


recent  years  to  about  5  percent.  Employment  of  nonrelief  workers  on 
projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  but  financed  from  WPA 
appropriations  has  been  restricted  by  Statute  to  10  percent  of  the  total. 

Executive  Order  No.  7046,  May  20,  1935,  provided  that,  except  with 
the  specific  authorization  of  the  WPA,  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  all 
project  employees  should  be  taken  from  public  relief  rolls.  Executive 
Order  No.  7060,  June  5,  1935,  provided  that  preference  be  given  to 
persons  receiving  relief  in  May  1935  ;  and  that  after  exhausting  this 
group,  persons  later  becoming  eligible  for  relief  be  considered.  In  the 
fall  of  1935,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  set  maximum  employ- 
ment of  3'/<.  million  would  not  absorb  all  the  certified  employable  per- 
sons, an  administrative  ruling  provided  that  persons  not  receiving  relief 
prior  to  November  1,  1935,  could  not  be  assigned.  (From  information 
supplied  by  the  WP.\.) 

This  arbitrary  limit,  which  worked  great  hardship  in  certain  cases, 
was  eliminated  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  in  1936 
(Public,  No.  739,  74th  Cong.,  approved  June  22.  1D36,  title  II),  1937 
(Public  Resolution  No.  47,  75th  Cong.,  approved  June  29,  1937,  tiUe  I), 
and  1938  (Public  Resolution  No.  122,  75th  Cong.,  approved  June  21, 
1938,  sec.  10),  by  the  provision  that  persons  in  need,  not  previously 
on  relief,  should  have  equal  eligibility  with  those  already  on  the  rolls. 
The  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  1939  (Public  Resolution  No.  1,  76th 
Cong.,  approved  February  4,  1939,  sec.  1)  required  an  immediate  review 
of  current  need.  The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  .\ct  of  1939 
(Public  Resolution  No.  24,  76th  Cong.,  approved  June  30,  1939.  sec.  16t) 
and  the  next  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  that  for  fiscal  year 
1941  (Public  Resolution  No.  8S,  76th  Cong.,  approved  June  26,  1040, 
sec.  15g)  provided  for  a  periodic  review  of  need. 

"The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  (sec.  16a)  re- 
quired preference  and  retention  in  employment  on  the  basis  of  relative 
needs.  The  three  original  needs  categories  established  by  WP.V  regula- 
tions in  this  connection  gave  first  preference  to  members  of  families 
with  no  income ;  second,  to  members  of  families  with  insuflicicnt  income 
for  maintenance  on  a  subsistence  level ;  and  third,  to  persons  without 
dependents.  In  Jfinuary  1940  the  last  category  was  dropped,  since  It 
was  found  to  cause  undue  hardship  to  single  persons  in  many  areas,  and 
single  persons  were  provided  for  among  the  other  categories.  (From 
information  supplied  by  the  WPA.) 

"The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  (Public  Resolu- 
tion. No.  11,  74th  Cong.,  approved  April  8,  1935)  contained  no  provision 
about  citizenship.  The  Act  of  1936  (tiUe  II)  provided  that  the  WPA 
should  not  knowingly  employ  aliens  illegally  in  the  country.  The  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1937  (sec.  3)  and  1938  (sec.  11) 
retained  this  provision  and  provided  that  preference  be  given  first  to 
veterans,  second  to  citizens,  and  third  to  aliens  who  had  declared  their 
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that  no  Communists  or  members  of  Nazi  Bund  organ- 
izations be  employed  by  the  WPA.''^  Finally,  in  1939 
a  limit  was  set  to  the  duration  of  continuous  employ- 
ment on  work  projects.  All  workers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  veterans,  who  have  been  continuously  employed 
for  more  than  18  months  must  be  dismissed  and  can  be 
reassigned  only  if  otherwise  eligible  after  a  period  of 
30  days.  This  requirement  caused  the  dismissal  of  over 
a  million  project  workei's  within  a  few  months,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  continued  to  be  in  need.*^* 

In  fact,  Koioever,  the  xoorh  'program  has  never  been 
able  to  offer  employment  even  to  the  more  restricted 
group  of  needy  eligible  workers.  Although  the  ob- 
jective of  employing  3I/2  million  persons  was  achieved 
by  January  1936,  there  were  even  at  that  time  many 
able-bodied  heads  of  households  on  relief  whom  WPA 
was  not  able  to  absorb,  and  many  more  who  were  in 
need  but  not  yet  on  the  relief  rolls."  The  various  sub- 
sequent curtailments  in  the  program,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  above,  further  increased  the  dis- 
crepancy between  eligible  workers  and  the  extent  of 
project  employment.  The  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram have  frequently  admitted  that  WPA  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  work  for  all  employable  heads 
of  families  who  are  so  eligible.^*  Beginning  with  1938, 
various  estimates  have  been  made  by  the  WPA  of  the 
number  of  persons  throughout  the  country  who  are 
eligible  for  project  employment  but  have  not  received 
it.  The  number  actually  certified  for  employment  but 
awaiting  assignment  has  ranged  from  over  500,000 
to  almost  900,000  persons  at  any  given  time.  These 
figures,  however,  considerably  understate  the  actual 
numbers  eligible  for  assignment.    Many  local  public- 


intention  of  becoming  citizens  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  Subse- 
quent appropriation  acts  have  limited  employment  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941  (sec.  15f), 
effective  July  1,  1940.  The  Act  further  required  that  all  persons  em- 
ployed by  WPA  execute  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not 
Communists,  members  of  Nazi  Bund  organizations,  or  aliens. 

"This  provision  first  appeared  in  the  1939  Act  (sec.  16b)  and  was 
continued  in  the  Act  for  the  following  year  (sec.  15b).  From  July  1, 
1939  to  February  1,  1940,  1,089,000  certified  project  worlters  were 
dropped  in  accordance  with  this  provision,  of  whom  783,000  were  dis- 
missed before  September  1,  1939.  By  February  1,  1940,  54.1  percent 
of  these  783,000  dismissed  worljers  had  been  reassigned  to  WPA,  and 
an  additional  11.6  percent  were  receiving  direct  relief.  (Inadequate 
local  relief  in  many  areas  and  reduced  WPA  quotas,  however,  prevented 
many  from  obtaining  aid.)  The  proportion  with  private  employment  by 
February  was  about  13  percent,  and  about  halt  of  these  were  receiving 
less  than  their  former  WPA  wage.  (Worlts  Projects  Administration, 
Division  of  Research,  Effects  of  the  IS-Montha  Provision  (Section  16(h) ) 
of  the  1939  Relief  Act,  Washington,  1940,  p.  1.) 

"  Even  during  the  CWA  program,  wliich  reached  an  employment  peak 
of  over  4  million,  including  some  2  million  persons  not  on  relief,  it  was 
admitted  by  Administrator  Hopldns  that  "we  could  not  put  everybody 
to  worK,"      (Federal  Emergency  Relief  and  Civil  Works  Program,  p.  15.) 

"For  example.  Deputy  Administrator  Williams  stated,  in  1938,  "with 
funds  now  available  the  WPA  has  not  been  able  to  give  employment 
to  all  eligible  families  In  need."  (Supplemental  Appropriation,  Relief, 
and  Work  Relief,  Fiscal  Tear  19S8,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.  S.  Senate,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  1938, 
p.  13.     Publication  referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.) 


welfare  agencies  are  reluctant  to  incur  the  expense  of 
making  additional  investigations  and  referrals  to  the 
WPA  unless  jobs  for  these  applicants  are  actually 
available.  Large  numbers  of  eligible  persons,  more- 
over, do  not  even  apply  to  local  agencies  in  the  many 
areas  where  general-relief  funds  are  inadequate  when 
there  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  that  they  will  receive 
either  relief  or  WPA  jobs  in  the  immediate  future. 
From  early  1938  to  early  10^1,  the  number  of  eligible, 
persons  who  were  not  employed  on  project  work  has 
been  estimated  by  WPA  to  total  from  600,000  to 
1^30,000.^-' 

Many  reasons  account  for  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  even  for  all  the  needy  employable 
unemployed.  The  limited  appropriations  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made  liave  been  of  predominant 
importance.  While  Congress  has  not  infrequently 
been  reluctant  to  grant  the  appropriations  requested, 
or  at  best  has  granted  them  for  a  limited  period  only 
with  an  indication  that  a  deficiency  appi-opriation 
might  be  considered,  the  administrators,  probably  for 
tactical  reasons,  have  on  occasion  also  failed  to  request 
the  full  appropriations  that  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  all  eligible  persons.^' 


"Work  Relief  and  Puhllo  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  D.  S.  Senate,  75tii  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  Washington,  1938,  p.  150  ;  Investigation  and  Study  of  the  It'orfcs 
Progress  Administration,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
Washington,  1939,  pt.  1,  p.  12 ;  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal 
Year  19il,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  p.  550,  table  45  ;  and  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill 
Fiscal  Year  19il,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Wash- 
ington, 1941,  p.  7.      (Publications  referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.) 

On  the  basis  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  the  .\merican  Association 
of  Social  Workers  estimated  the  extent  to  which  WPA  employed  those 
certified  or  presumptively  eligible  in  various  States  and  cities,  in  the 
spring  of  1940  as  follows  :  .Arkansas,  50  percent :  California,  48  percent ; 
Iowa,  50  percent ;  Michigan,  80  percent ;  Southeast  Texas,  66  percent : 
Chicago,  20  percent ;  Cleveland,  70  percent ;  and  Philadelphia,  40  percent. 
(.\merican  Association  of  Social  Workers.  Appraisal  of  Trends  in  Recent 
Legislation  and  Administrative  Policy  in  the  Public  Social  Services, 
New  York,  1910,  ms.,  p.  32.) 

"'  At  one  time  WPA  officials  held  that  appropriations  were  adequate 
to  provide  for  the  needy  emplo.vable  unemployed.  Thus  an  assistant 
WP.i  administrator  stated  to  tlie  Byrnes  Committee  in  January  1938, 
"It  is  our  opinion  tliat  it  [the  WP.\1  is  taking  care  of  all  employable 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  relief  at  the  present  time."  while  Adminis- 
trator Hopkins  stated,  "I  think  we  have,  substantially  over  the  country, 
given  work  to  most  of  the  employable  people  in  need  of  relief."  (Unem- 
ployment and  Relief,  Hearings  before  a  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Unemployment  and  Relief,  U.  S.  Senate,  5th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington, 
1938,  vol.  I.  p.  51,  and  vol.  II,  p.  1374.  (Publication  referred  to  subse- 
quently by  title  only.)  However,  Administrator  Harrington  specifically 
stated  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  1940  that  the  appropriation  he  was  requesting  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  put  all  needy  employables  on  WPA  for  the  period  of  the  fiscal 
year.  He  estimated  that  the  sum  necessary  to  achieve  this  objective 
would  be  about  $2Vt  billion,  wliereas  he  was  seeking  an  appropriation 
of  only  $1%  billion.  (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  191,1, 
p.  724.)  For  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  which  may  have  caused  adminis- 
trators to  refrain  from  emphasizing  the  inadequacy  of  appropriations  to 
provide  for  all  eligible  persons,  see  Macmahon,  Arthur  W..  ilillett.  John 
D.    and    Ogdon,    Grace,    The    Ailministration    of    Federal    Work    Relief, 


Security^  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 
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In  certain  areas  the  incomplete  coverage  of  eligible 
workers  has  been  due  to  the  policies  of  local  referral 
agencies.  The  administration  has  attempted  to  pre- 
vent restrictions  other  than  those  imposed  by  the  eligi- 
bility conditions  but  has  often  not  been  in  a  position 
to  do  so.^"  Certain  local  agencies  have  refused  to  car- 
tify  applicants  because  of  failure  to  meet  residence 
requirements  within  the  State  or  locality.™  There  has 
also  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State  Works 
Projects  Administrations  as  well  as  the  referral  agencies 
not  to  assign  single  persons,  regardless  of  need,  or  to 
assign  them  only  after  persons  with  dependents  have 
been  assigned.^'  Refusals  to  certify  have  also  been 
charged  on  the  ground  of  politics  and  race,  and  there 
appears  to  be  some  evidence  of  discrimination  in  the 
case  of  Negroes.^^     It  is  not  possible  to  provide  any 


Tabie  52. — Practices  of  agencies  certifying  for  WPA  employment, 
February  1938 


Chicago,  Public  Administration  Service,  1941,  pp.  131-33,  140-142,  174, 
and  180. 

'^  Section  29  (b)  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1941,  states  that :  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  de- 
prive •  •  »  any  person  of  any  employment  *  *  •  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  color  or  any  political  activity"  (except  with  regard  to 
certain  political  affiliations,  as  specified  elsewhere  in  the  Act).  This 
prohibition  against  discrimination  had  been  contained  in  several  previous 
Acts  and  is  affirmed  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  WPA.  It  was 
not  until  1939,  however,  that  the  WP.\  attempted  to  reach  formal  agree- 
ments with  the  referral  agencies.  WPA  administrative  regulations 
provide  for  written  agreements  between  the  approved  referral  agencies 
and  the  State  WPA  administrations. 

For  an  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  WPA  in  con- 
trolling the  referral  practices  of  local  relief  iigencics,  see  Work  Relief 
atid  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  191,1,  pp.  442-443,  and  604-605. 

°°  Difficulty  with  regard  to  residence  requirements  has  been  en- 
countered, particularly  in  California  and  Arizona.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1938,  a  group  of  several  thousand  migrant  cotton-picliers 
were  stranded  in  Arizona.  They  were  refused  both  relief  and  certifi- 
cation to  \VP.\  because  they  had  not  resided  in  the  State  tor  3  years. 
The  State  finally  agreed  to  certify  members  of  this  group  who  had  been 
in  the  State  for  a  year  or  more. 

A  similar  situation  was  encountered  in  California.  While  the  relief 
agency  in  that  State  had  been  willing  to  certify  persons  who  had  resided 
in  the  State  for  a  year  or  more  even  though  they  had  not  re.'iided  in 
the  State  for  3  years  as  required  by  the  legal-settlement  law,  a  law 
recently  enacted  required  the  State  relief  agency  to  certify  only  relief 
persons  who  had  lived  there  3  years  or  more.  During  1938,  the  problem 
of  migratory  worliers  in  California  became  increasingly  acute.  A  special 
quota  was  given  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  employing  migratory 
workers.  Since  the  relief  agency  was  unwilling  to  certify  persons  who 
were  not  residents  of  the  State,  arrangements  were  made  in  certain  com- 
munities for  WP.\  to  mal;e  its  own  certification.s. 

Section  7  of  the  WPA  Operating  Procedure  E-9  provides  that  persons 
otherwise  eligible  shall  not  be  refused  certification  because  legal  settle- 
ment or  residence  has  not  been  established.  There  is  no  exact  informa- 
tion available  concerning  the  States  or  localities  that  refused  certifica- 
tion to  nonresidents  prior  to  July  1939  and  no  basis  for  an  estimate  of 
the  number  affected.  In  accordance  with  Sec.  8  of  Operating  Procedure 
E-9,  each  State  has  submitted  a  manual  governing  certification  for 
WP.\  employment,  which  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Washington 
office.  So  far  as  these  manuals  show,  no  agencies  except  in  California 
and  Arizona  are  refusing  certification  to  nonresidents.  (Information 
supplied  by  the  WPA.) 

""  Tliis  tendency  was  enforced  by  the  relative-need  categories  in  effect 
from  July  19,"9  to  January  1940.      (See  footnote  51  above.) 

"^  The  FER.\  forbade  racial  discrimination.  (See  Smith,  Alfred  Edgar, 
"The  Negro  and  Relief,'  in  MonthUj  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  March  1  through  March  SI,  1936,  Washington, 
193G,  p.  14.)  The  essential  elements  of  policy  in  this  re.-jpect  are  un- 
changed in  the  WPA.  However,  the  WPA  reports  that  some  racial 
discrimination  does  occur  with  regard  to  certification,  classification, 
assignment,  and  sponsorship  encouragement.  Some  Negro  worl;ers  have 
been  discouraged  in  their  attemps  to  secure  certification  in  a  great  many 


State 

Referrals  made— 

Policies  affecting  certification 

Arizona  _  .      . 

do        .  -  -. 

Single  persons  and  those  not  actually 
receiving  relief  not  certified. 

Arltansas 

do.. 

California 

.   -do.... 

Certification  of  single  persons  restricted; 
refuse  persons  eligible  for  special  public 
assistances  and  2d  member  of  family  if 
normal  wage  earner  cannot  l>e  assigned 
in  own  classification. 

Colorado 

Upon  requisition 
only. 

Certification  of  single  persons  and  small 

families  restricted;  refuse  iiersuns  eligi- 

ble for  special  public  assistances. 

Connecticut 

.     .do 

Persons  eligible  for  special  assistances  not 
generally  accepted. 

Delaware. _ 

Continuously 

Must  be  unemployed  at  least  2  weeks. 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

Florida 

do 

accepted  on  individual  basis. 

do 

Do. 

Idaho 

do 

Refuse  to  certify  member  of  family  when 
other  member  is  eligible  for  special 
assistances. 

Iowa 

.      do 

do    . 

Louisiana 

do 

Persons    eligible    for    special    assistances 

accepted  on  individual  basis. 

Maine                   

Upon  requisition 

Persons  eligible  for  special  assistances  not 

only. 

generally  accepted. 

Massachusetts 

Upon  requisition 

only. 
Continuously 

Do. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

do 

only. 

refuse  certification  unless  person  has  been 
unemployed  30  days. 

Nevada 

do 

Certification  of  single  persons  restricted: 

for  brief  periods  single  persons  worked 

halt  time. 

New  Hampshire 

Upbn  requisition 

Persons  eligible  for  special  assistances  not 

only. 

generally  accepted. 

New  Mexico 

do 

Certification  of  single  persons  restricted. 

New  Yorlj  State 

Upon  requisition 

Single  persons  and  small  families  given 

only. 

last  preference  in  employment. 

do    .        -  . 

North  Carolina 

Continuously 

Persons  eligible  for  special  assistances 
generally  accepted;  relief  a  prerequisite 
to  certification. 

North  Dakota 

-----do 

Oregon — 

-...do 

Pennsylvania 

...do 

Must  be  relief  recipient  at  least  21  days. 

Rhode  Island 

Upon  requisision 

Persons    eligible   for    special    assistances 

only. 

not  generally  accepted;  must  be  relief 
recipient. 

South  Carolina 

Continuously 

South  Dakota 

do 

Tennessee 

do 

Persons  eligible  for  special  assistances 
accepted  on  individual  basis  only. 

Texas 

....do.._ 

Persons  eligible  for  old-age  assistance  not 

certified. 

Utah.... 

Upon  requisition' 

Single  persons  and  those  eligible  for  special 

only. 

assistances  not  certified;  2d  member  of 
family  not  certified  if  normal  wage  earner 
is  working  in  private  employment. 

Continuously 

Persons    eligible    for    special    assistances 

not  generally  certified. 

only. 

Washington 

Continuously 

Persons  eligible  for  special  assistance  not 

certified;  or  when  a  member  of  family  is 

eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

West  Virginia 

do 

Persons  eligible  for  special  assistances  not 
generally  certified;  receiving  relief  a 
prerequisite. 

Wisconsin 

do.... - 

Wyoming.- 

do... 

Certification  of  single  persons  and  small 
families  restricted;  certification  for  per- 
sons eligible  for  special  assistances 
made  on  individual  basis;  2d  member  of 
family  not  certified  if  other  member  is 

eligible  for  special  assistances. 

Source:  Information  supplied  by  the  WPA.  The  following  States  arc  omitted 
because  no  report  was  received:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma. 


communities  in  both  the  North  and  the  South,  women  being  told  that 
domestic  work  is  always  available.  Complaints  that  some  Negro  workers 
without  previous  farm  work  experience  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
WPA  rolls  to  work  at  crop  harvesting  .seem  to  hare  some  basis.  Sewing 
and  other  types  of  projects  intended  for  employment  of  Negro  workers 
apparently  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  in  some  communities.  (Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  WPA.) 
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quanlitive  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who  have 
been  excluded  from  WPA  employment  for  these  and 
other  technical  reasons.  A  rough  picture  of  the  extent 
of  these  practices  during  1938  is  shown  in  Table  62. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  manj'  of  these  practices 
were  still  in  effect  in  1940."^ 

Distribution  of  Available  Project  Employment 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  section  that  project 
employment  has  at  no  time  been  adequate  to  provide 
work  even  for  all  the  needy  unemployed.  It  is  reason- 
able to  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  limited  volume  of 
project  employment  has  nevertheless  been  allocated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  work  to  those  whose  needs 
for  employment  experience  are  relatively  greatest  or 
for  whom  employment  on  work  projects  is  more  ap- 
propriate than  other  types  of  public  aid. 

Public  policj'  formulations  have  indicated  a  general 
intent  to  restrict  work  programs  to  employable  per- 
sons and  to  pro\ide  for  unemploj'able  persons  by  other 
programs.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  inquire 
whether  the  limited  amount  of  project  work  has  actually 
been  confined  to  employable  persons  and  whether 
significant  proportions  of  persons  for  whom  other 
programs  would  be  more  appropriate  have  been  given 
project  work. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  "employability" 
is  a  relative  concept.  The  mere  fact  that  WPA  em- 
ployees as  a  group  are  relatively  older  tlian  private 
employees  as  a  whole  or  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  groups  with  other  characteristics  which  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  for  private  employ- 
ment (see  Chapter  V)  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  WPA  gives  employment  to  unemployable  per- 
sons. Many  of  these  handicapping  characteristics,  such 
as  race,  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  ability  to  perform 
useful  and  efficient  work.  And  furthermore,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  aims  of  a  public  work  pro- 
gram to  employ  only  persons  who  meet  the  rigid  speci- 
fications laid  down  by  employers  in  periods  of  general 
unemployment,  since  employers  themselves  relax  these 
specifications  in  periods  of  rising  employment. 

Insofar  as  the  ahility  to  secure  private  employment 
is  a  rough  index  of  employ dbiJity,  it  is  significant  that 
in  the  late  fall  of  Wlfi^  about  90  percent  of  ^VPA 
project  workers  were  estimated  to  he  experienced  work- 
ers as  compared  with  about  80  percent  of  other  un- 


empl-oyed  workers."*  Furthermore,  of  those  who  had 
held  private  jobs,  approximately  one-half  had  work 
histories  showing  an  employment  connection  lasting 
more  than  5  years  with  one  employer.  Only  one- 
eighth  reported  their  longest  job  to  have  lasted  1 
year  or  less.^' 

No  legislative  definition  of  '■'■employability''''  lias  been 
formulated.  Congress  provided  specifically  in  1939 
that  ability  to  work  should  be  determined  by  the 
WPA.""  The  WPA  regulations  have  from  the  first 
provided  that  no  person  whose  age  or  physical  con- 
dition is  such  as  to  make  his  employment  dangerous  to 
his  health  or  safety  or  to  the  health  or  safety  of  others 
may  be  employed  on  a  work  project.  This  regulation 
is  not  construed  to  operate  against  the  employment  of 
physically  handicapped  persons  who  are  otherwise 
employable,  where  such  persons  may  safely  be  assigned 
to  work  which  they  can  perform. 

In  fact  there  are  three  points  at  which  employability 
is  reviewed:  (1)  By  the  referral  agency;  (2)  by  the 
WPA  when  the  referral  is  accepted  or  rejected  and  the 
applicant  is  occupationally  classified  (WPA  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  workers  referred  to  it  for  employ- 
ment by  the  local  welfare  agency) ;  (3)  by  the  WPA 
when  apjjlicants  awaiting  assignment  are  assigned  to 
projects  in  accordance  with  their  occupational  qualifi- 
cations. The  initial  tests  of  employability  which  are 
applied  by  WPA  are,  however,  often  very  rough.  No 
physical  examinations  are  required  and  in  many  cases 
workers  with  unskilled  labor  experience  are  assigned 
on  the   basis   of   work  histories  without   interviews, 


""Tho  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  (np.  cit.,  p.  32)  reports 
that:  '"Preference  is  usually  given  to  persons  with  large  families.  In 
one  state  veterans,  whether  single  or  not,  are  given  preference  over 
all  others.  In  some  communities  only  persons  on  relief  are  assigned. 
Single  men  and  chiliUess  married  persons  are  commonly  discriminated 
against."  A  few  examples  of  eligibility  practices  are  the  following: 
Louisville,  discrimination  seemingly  against  partially  unemployed,  and 
also  against  domestics,  especially  Negroes  ;  Chicago,  only  persons  actually 
receiving  relief  eligible ;  Buffalo,  no  single  person  assigned. 


"  Fromi  information  supplied  by  the  WPA,  based  on  a  special  survey 
covering  a  national  sample  of  over  18,000  WPA  workers  in  active 
assignment  on  October  30,  1940,  in  50  representative  urban,  rural,  and 
metropolitan  counties.  In  March  1935,  only  4  percent  of  all  economic 
heads  on  relief  were  inexperienced  worljcrs.  (Hauser,  Philip  M., 
WorI.ers  on  Relief  in  the  United  States  in  March  19SS,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Washington,  1938,  vol.  I, 
p.  90,  table  5.)  In  January  1936,  of  the  economic  heads  eligible  for 
the  works  program,  1.5  percent  of  the  men  and  15.5  percent  of  the  women 
were  inexperienced.      (See  ch.   V,  table  8.) 

°^  Information  supplied  by  the  WP.\.  Cf.  evidence  prc-iented  by  the 
WPA  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Apprupria- 
tions  in  May  1939,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  97  percent  of  WPA  workers 
had  been  regularly  employed  in  private  industry  before  their  first  WPA 
assignment.  (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  l»iO,  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  1939,  p.  23.  Publi- 
cation referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.)  Reference  was  made  at 
the  same  time  to  a  survey  by  Fortune  published  in  October  1937  which 
Indicated  that  7  out  of  10  of  the  relief  workers  studied  had  hold  their 
longest  steady  job  more  than  5  years  and  that  n  fifth  had  been  employed 
at  the  same  job  for  20  years'or  more. 

""The  Emergency  Relief  .•ippropriation  Act  of  1939  (sec.  16c),  pro- 
vided that : 

"In  considering  employment  of  persons  upon  work  projects  prosecuted 
under  the  appropriations  contained  in  this  joint  resolution,  the  agency 
providing  the  employment  shall  determine  whether  such  persons  are  able 
to  perform  the  work  on  work  projects  to  which  they  can  be  assigned 
and  no  person  shall  be  employed  or  retained  for  emiiloyment  on  any 
such  project  whose  work  habits  are  such  or  work  record  shows  that 
he  is  incapable  of  performing  satisfactorily  the  work  to  which  he  may 
be  assigned  on  the  project." 

The   early    WPA   regulations   contained   no   very   specific   provisions 
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owing  to  the  lack  of  suflScient  administrative  funds  to 
provide  adequate  interviewing  staff. "^  The  tendency 
is  for  the  local  referral  agency  to  define  eniployability 
loosely  in  those  communities  where  WPA  is  frequently 
the  only  available  type  of  aid.  The  concept  of  em- 
ployahility  therefore  varies  in  different  areas  and  at 
different  periods.  These  procedures  may  operate  to 
prevent  disqualification  of  persons  v^ho  might  not 
meet  pnvate  hiring  requirements  in  areas  where  the 
WPA  is  tlie  only  availaile  type  of  aid  and  where 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  to  define 
employability  very  loosely. 

It  seems  likely  too  that  there  have  been  on  the  WPA 
rolls  a  certain  number  of  workers  for  lohom^,  because 
of  usual  occupation  or  age,  more  appropriate  assist- 
ance might  liave  been  provided  frain  other  types  of 
programs.  As  of  November  1940,  some  92  percent 
of  all  pi-oject  workers  surveyed  with  previous  work 
experience  were  formerly  wage  earners,  clerical,  or  pro- 
fessional workers.  Aside  from  workers  previously  em- 
ployed in  industry,  the  largest  category  of  WPA 
workers  with  previous  work  experience  (8.5  percent) 
consisted  of  farmers  and  farm  managers.  Because  of 
their  usual  occupation,  assistance  through  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  programs  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  appropriate  for  some  of  these  farmers  than 
WPA  employment. 

It  is  also  known  that  a  small  proportion  of  project 
woi'kers  have  been  persons  loho  could  more  suitably 
have  been  provided,  for  by  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance.^'  Persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  formed 
2.9  percent  of  all  project  workers  in  November  1937, 
1.6  percent  of  project  workers  in  February  1939,  and 
2.4  percent  of  project  workers  in  April  1941.'^''  In  the 
spring  of  1940  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  cur- 
rently employed  some  25,000  persons  who  were  eligible 
for  old-age  assistance.'" 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  as  to  whether 
or  not  WPA  employs  women  who  are  not  normally 
wage  earners  and  who  have  family  responsibilities 
which  are  such  that  a  cash  benefit  through  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  or  other  programs  would  be  more 


regardins  employability.  Not  until  the  issuance  of  Operating  Procedure 
E— 9  In  July  1939  was  an  attempt  made  to  doflne  employability  in  more 
specific  terms. 

"  See  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Employment,  Matmnl 
lor  Occupational  Classifters,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  2  and  4. 

"The  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  1939  (sec.  1)  specifically  pro- 
hiCIted  the  rejection  of  applicants  for  WPA  employment  who  were  65 
years  of  age  and  over  and  of  women  with  dependent  children. 

"Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19il,  p.  741;  and  Wort 
Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  19^2,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  of  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives, 
76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  1941,  p.  149.  (Publication  referred 
to  subsequently  by  title  only.)  The  1939  figures  relate  to  certified 
worlicrs  whoso  names  appeared  on  the  February  WPA  pay  rolls  and  who 
were  certified  in  the  review  of  need  for  continued  employment. 

"Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  IS  1,1,  p.  44. 


appropriate.  This  question  is  difficult  to  answer  on  the 
basis  of  available  data.  To  the  extent  that  women  are 
economic  heads  of  families  and  would  seek  employment 
if  any  were  available,  their  employmefit  on  a  work  pro- 
gram with  the  objectives  as  stated  above  raises  no 
serious  question  of  social  policy.'^  However,  on  the 
basis  of  fragmentary  evidence,  it  appears  that  a  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  women  on  "WPA  projects  are 
either  inexperienced  or  have  not  been  employed  at  their 
usual  occupations  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Many  of  these  women  may  have  been  forced  to  enter  or 
reenter  the  labor  market  as  the  result  of  the  depres- 
sion.'^ In  February  1939,  some  91,000  families  of 
WPA  workei'S  were  presumably  eligible  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  in 
six  States  in  which  such  programs  were  not  in  opera- 
tion."* In  the  spring  of  1940  it  was  estimated  that  some 
55,000  project  emi^loyees  were  eligible  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
resided  in  States  in  which  no  program  was  in 
operation.''^ 

The  presence  on  the  WPA  program  of  a  small 
jtroportion  of  workers  for  whom  other  types  of  public 
aid  would  be  more  appropriate  must  be  attnbuted  in 
large  measure  to  the  combined  work  and  relief  ob- 
jectives of  the  WPA  and  to  the  inadequate  develop- 
ment of  other  types  of  aidP  With  relative  need  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  determining  eligibility,  it  was 


"  In  March  1935,  women  accounted  for  a  little  over  13  percent  of  the 
economic  heads  of  families  on  relief,  while  the  number  of  women  on 
WPA  has  fluctuated  between  12.1  and  18.2  percent  of  all  project 
workers  between  December  1935  and  June  1940.  (Cf.  Hauser,  op.  cit., 
vol.  I.  p.  89.  table  2 ;  and  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program, 
June  30,  19i0,  p.  40,  table  9.) 

In  1939  it  was  estimated  that  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  WPA 
workers  were  women  without  previous  work  experience,  "most  of  whom 
have  been  forced  to  become  economic  heads  of  families  because  the  usual 
breadwinner  is  ill  or  disabled,  has  deserted  the  family,  or  has  died." 
(TToi-fc  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscul  Year  19i0,  p.  24.) 

"  Particular  attention  has  been  directed  toward  women  employed  on 
WPA  sewing  projects,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  women  on  WP,\. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  speciflc  studies  of  the  employability  and 
previotis  occupation  of  such  women  are  fragmentary  and  contradictory. 

Thus,  a  survey  of  a  sample  of  392  women  (one-third  of  all  women 
employed)  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  sewing  project  in  May  1939, 
showed  that  83  percent  had  been  employed  prior  to  their  WPA  assign- 
ment, with  an  average  leogtli  of  4  years  at  their  usual  jobs.  Most  of 
the  women  were  heads  of  families,  and  one-half  were  under  40  years 
of  age.  Some  ailment  or  physical  disability  was  reported  by  about  20 
percent,  of  whom  only  one-tenth  were  under  35  years  of  age,  whereas 
one-third  of  the  whole  sample  were  under  35.  However,  nearly  half  of 
all  the  women  had  not  worked  for  6  .years,  and  almost  three-quarters 
had  not  had  private  employment  of  any  consequence  since  the  beginning 
of  the  WPA  program  in  1935. 

Investigations  made  by  WP.V  in  a  number  of  areas  during  1937 
reported  that  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  women  on  sewing  projects 
were  inexperienced.  Thus,  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  women  on  .Viewing  projects  were  reported  to  have  had 
previous  work  experience.  (Based  on  information  obtained  from  the 
WPA.) 

'^Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  1939,  Washing- 
ton, 1939.  p.  3  04. 

"  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19il,  p.  484. 

'^  For  further  discussion  of  this  problem  in  relation  to  farmers,  see 
the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter. 
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probably  iaevitable  that,  in  errors  where  the  other  pro- 
grams failed  to  provide  for  their  own  eligible  clien- 
teles, there  should  have  been  strong  pressure  to  place 
such  persons,  if  employable  at  all,  on  the  WPA  pay 
rolls. 

The  problem  of  distributing  a  limited  amount  of 
project  employment  among  the  eligible  employable 
and  needy  workers  obviously  presents  real  difficulties, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  selection  of  criteria  for  the 
socially  most  desirable  distribution.  It  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume,  however,  that  since  the  principle 
of  providing  unemployment  compensation  for  the 
short-period  unemployed  has  been  accepted  as  part  of 
public  policy,  and  since  project  employment  is  a  form 
of  public  aid  that  is  both  more  costly  and  preferred 
by  the  needy  population,  preference  on  project  em- 
ployment should  in  the  main  have  been  given  to  the 
long-period  unemployed.  Broadly  speaking,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done.  As  was  shown  in  Chapter 
V,  in  August  1937  the  average  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment for  project  workers  in  urban  areas  was  37.4 
months  and  in  rural  areas  was  19.1  months.'"  In  No- 
vember 1940,  the  average  duration  of  unemployment 
of  WPA  workers,  excluding  those  who  never  held  a 
full-time  job,  was  from  4  to  5  yeai's,  and  it  was  even 
longer  since  jobs  had  been  held  at  usual  occupations. 
Unemployed  workers  not  on  WPA  projects  had  been 
out  of  work,  on  the  average,  less  than  a  year."  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of  workers  on  WPA, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  shorter  periods.'^ 

No  serioiis  attempt  has  teen  made  to  ration  the 
opportunity  for  project  works  among  the  unem,- 
ployed  hy  adopting  any  system  of  rotation  of  work. 
It  is  true  that  since  July  1939  workers  continuously 
employed  more  than  18  months  are  discharged.'* 
But  the  proviso  that  after  the  lapse  of  30  days  work- 
ers who  can  prove  need  are  again  eligible  for  project 


'"  See  table  11.  Duration  of  unemployment  is  measured  from  the  date 
of  leaving  the  last  job  in  any  occupation,  wbether  or  not  the  usual 
occupation  of  the  applicant. 

"  From  information  supplied  by  the  WPA.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  in  a  3-city  survey  made  in  March  1939,  which  found  that 
Works  Program  workers  had  been  unemployed  from  three  to  six  times 
as  long  as  the  other  unemployed.  (Webb,  John  N.  and  Bevis,  Joseph  C, 
Facts  oftoiit  Dnemployment,  Work  Projects  -Administration,  Social  Prob- 
lems No.  4,  1939,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  5  and  15.) 

"  In  May  1939  it  was  reported  that  some  250,000  farmers  in  the 
Southern  States  were  put  on  the  WPA  program  in  the  preceding  12 
months  for  those  periods  during  which  they  were  not  needed  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms,  "the  intention  being  to  supplement  their  cash 
income  in  those  low-income  areas  with  work  to  the  extent  of  giving 
them  about  $125  apiece  of  cash  income  *  •  •."  (TFocA:  Belief  and 
Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  B'lO,  p.  43.) 

™  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  accompanying  House 
Joint  Resolution  .326  (Appropriations  for  Work  Relief.  Relief,  and  for 
Loans  and  Grants  for  Public  Works  Projects,  Fiscal  Year  I9f0,  House 
Report  No.  833,  76th  Cong.,  l.st  sess.,  Washington,  1939,  p.  23)  states 
"Section  16  (b)  provides  for  rotation  in  Work  Projects  Administration 
employment  by  spreading  it  among  a  larger  number  of  needy  persons." 


employment  prevents  the  18-months  rule  from  op- 
erating as  a  rotation  system.  In  f:ict,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  those  laid  off  have  been  shortly  reassigned 
to  project  work.*" 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  some  of  the  develop- 
ments to  which  attention  was  called  m  th^  preceding 
section  operate  also  to  deny  project  employment  to 
workers  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
requirement  of  a  sponsor's  contribution  of  25  percent 
not  only  prevents  total  project  employment  from  being 
as  high  as  it  otherwise  would  be  out  also  tends  to 
prejudice  the  chances  of  securing  project  employment 
of  workers  in  the  poorer  communities.*^  Similarly, 
the  varying  practices  of  local  certifying  authorities 
place  at  a  disadvantage  workers  in  areas  where  author- 
ities are  ill-equii^i^ed  to  carry  out  these  functions  or 
where  restrictive  policies  are  adopted.  It  also  seems 
IDrobable  that  the  informal  liiethod  of  assigning  em- 
ployment quotas  results  in  some  geographical  inequali- 
ties.*-    Some  indication  of  the  unequal  availability  of 


'°  By  March  1,  1940,  77.3  percent  of  workers  dismissed  during  July  and 
August  1939  had  been  recertified  for  project  employment,  and  nearly 
57.8  percent  had  been  reassigned  to  projects.  (Work  Relief  and  Relief 
for  Fiscal  Year  10 il.P- iSO.) 

"  Commissioner  Harrington  testified  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  "it  is  generally  true  that  in 
areas  where  unemployment  and  need  are  greatest,  public  agencies  are  in 
such  financial  condition  as  to  be  least  able  to  meet  the  2o-percent 
requirement.  In  other  words,  this  requirement  creates  a  tendency  to 
move  employment  out  of  the  poor  communities  where  the  need  for  It  is 
most  acute."      (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19il,  p.  420.) 

State  Work  Projects  Administrators  are  unable  to  schedule  projects 
carrying  lower  percentage  contributions  unless  correspondingly  larger 
contributions  can  be  obtained  on  other  projects.  The  25-percent  pro- 
vision, therefore,  limits  the  extent  to  which  exemptions  can  be  extended 
to  financially  distressed  sponsors,  does  not  recognize  that  nonconstruc- 
tion  projects  as  a  group  do  not  involve  sufficient  nonlabor  costs  to 
warrant  sizable  percentage  contributions,  and  does  not  permit  excess 
contributions  in  any  State  to  be  used  as  an  offset  against  the  low 
contributions  of  a  State  with  limited  financial  resources.  In  addition 
to  the  requirement  that  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  nonfederal 
projects  be  borne  by  the  States,  the  sponsors  are  also  required  to  agree 
to  liquidate  all  pledges.  (Information  supplied  by  the  WPA.)  Cf. 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1938  (sec.  5),  1939  (sees.  Id 
and  lie),  and  fiscal  year  1941   (sec.  10c). 

s^  Employment  authorizations  are  made  each  month  to  the  several 
States.  In  arriving  at  these  authorizations  the  two  major  factors  con- 
sidered are  the  latest  figures  on  unemployment  and  the  latest  figures 
on  population.  Adjustments  are  made  In  these  figures  to  take  into 
account  seasonal  changes  in  employment,  basic  shifts  in  employment 
trends,  employment  expected  from  defense  orders,  payments  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  such  special  local  conditions  as  drought, 
flood,  unusual  relief  needs,  and  the  availability  of  suitable  projects. 
Recommendations  from  the  regional  offices  are  considered  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  presented  relative  to  the  particular  situation  of  the  region 
or  State.  The  use  of  an  informal  basis  for  assignment  of  quotas  has 
many  justifications.  It  does,  however,  permit  such  extraneous  factors 
as  relative  pressure  from  the  ditt'erent  regions  to  affect  the  amount  of 
employment.  (Prom  information  supplied  by  the  WPA.)  In  fact  there 
is  very  little  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  employment 
quot.is  have  been  distributed.  (Cf.  Macmahon,  Millett,  and  Ogden,  op. 
eit.,  pp.  222-223.) 

In  1940,  Commissioner  Harrington  stated  that  in  assigning  quotas 
equal  weight  was  given  to  population  and  the  distribution  of  unemploy- 
ment and  that  80  percent  of  the  quota  for  any  one  month  was  dis- 
tributed on  that  basis.  The  remaining  20  percent  was  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendations  made  by  regional  directors  after 
consultation  with  State  administrators.  (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for 
Fiscal  Year  191,1,  p.  620.) 
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project  work  may  be  secured  from  estimates  presented 
by  the  WPA  Administrator  in  1940.  WTiile  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  it  was  estimated  that  project  em- 
ployment was  given  to  65.5  percent  of  the  persons  who 
would  seem  to  be  eligible,  the  percentage  varied  from 
55.5  percent  in  Arizona  to  84.2  percent  in  North 
Dakota.^' 

Finally,  the  practices  and  character  of  the  local 
relief  agencies  who  certify  workers  in  the  first  instance 
also  tend  to  discriminate  against  certain  types  of  un- 
employed workers.  As  is  evident  from  Table  52  above, 
single  persons  are  refused  certification  or  discriminated 
against  in  some  States.  Negroes  also  appear  to  be 
discriminated  against  in  certain  States.^* 

Maintenance  of  Skills  and  Work  Habits. 

There  is  general  agreement,  even  among  those  who 
severely  criticize  certain  aspects  of  WPA,  that  the 
provision  of  work  is  preferable  to  direct  relief.'" 
Among  the  advantages  of  the  provision  of  work,  the 
maintenance  of  skills  and  the  preservation  of  work 
habits  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  morale  have  been 
given    prominent  importance.     It  is  clearly  vital  to 


"  In  14  States  project  employment  was  given  to  over  70  percent  of 
those  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  It ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  11  States 
less  than  62  percent  of  eligible  workers  secured  employment.  (Com- 
puted from  TTorfc  ReUcf  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  IBJ/l,  p.  550,  table 
45.) 

"Between  September  1937  and  February  1939,  the  proportion  of 
Negro  women  among  all  women  on  WPA  projects  declined  from  28  to 
16  percent.  Data  available  for  September  1937  indicate  an  under- 
representation  of  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States  in  relation  to  their 
numbers  in  the  total  population  and  also  in  comparison  with  persons  on 
relief  and  eligible  for  WPA  employment.  In  that  month  Negroes 
accounted  for  22  percent  of  the  WPA  working  force  in  12  southern 
States :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  (Based  on  information  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Sta- 
tistics, Work  Projects  Administration.)  On  the  other  hand,  Negro 
families  represented  over  28  percent  of  all  families  in  these  States  in 
1930,  and  Negroes  accounted  for  almost  30  percent  of  all  economic 
heads  of  families  on  relief  in  March  1935.  (Fifteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  1930,  Population,  VI.  Washington,  1933,  p.  33,  table  40 ; 
and  Ilauser.  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  102,  table  19).  In  May  1940,  in  11  of 
these  States,  (excluding  Oklahoma).  Negroes  represented  22.9  percent  of 
the  WPA  working  force.  (Information  from  the  Division  of  Statistics, 
Work  Projects  Administration.) 

"  See,  for  instance:  Gilboy,  Elizabeth  W.,  Applicants  for  Work  Relief, 
Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1940,  pp.  203-34 ;  Chapin,  F. 
Stuart  and  Jahn,  Julius  A.,  "The  Advantages  of  Work  Relief  over  Direct 
Relief  in  Maintaining  Morale  in  St.  Paul  in  1939,"  in  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  XLVI  (July  1940),  13-22;  State  of  New  York,  Governor's 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  Work  Relief  in  the  State  of  Neio 
York;  A  Review  of  its  Characteristics,  Functioning  and  Value,  Albany, 
1936.  p.  22  ;  and  Bakke,  E.  Wight.  The  Unemployed  Worker;  A  Study 
of  the  Task  of  Making  a  Living  Without  a  Joi,  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1940,  pp.  345-425. 

The  National  Appraisal  Committee  received  almost  5,000  answers 
from  State  and  local  public  officials  in  reply  to  the  question  :  "Is  work 
relief  better  than  the  dole  for  the  employable  unemplo.ved  ?"  of  which 
92.3  percent  were  affirmative  or  favorable,  and  only  1.2  percent  negative 
or  unfavorable.  "The  benefits  to  the  community  from  WPA  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  self-respect  of  the  worker  were  the  chief  reasons 
given  for  preferring  work  relief."  (National  Appraisal  Committee,  U.  S. 
Community  Appraisal;  A  Report  on  the  Work  Program  of  the  Worku 
Progress  Administration,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  15  and  23.) 


any  evaluation  of  public  policy  to  determine  how  far 
these  objectives  have  been  attained. 

The  maintenance  of  skills. — So  far  as  legal  limita- 
tions have  permitted,  the  WPA  has  attempted  to  assign 
workers  to  project  work  according  to  their  previous 
training  and  experience.^"  The  extent  to  which  diversi- 
fied -projects  have  ieen  developed  to  utilize  the  variety 
of  occupational  and  even  professional  skills  of  the  un- 
employed is  indeed  remarkable,  especially  when  it  is 
recalled  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  a  large 
number  of  small  projects  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  needs  of  a  variety  of  localities.^''  Yet  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  Nation  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
providing  employment  which  precisely  parallels  the 
previous  occupational  experience,  or  even  the  general 
level  of  skills,  of  project  workers. 

Although  the  types  of  WPA  projects  have  been  con- 
siderably more  diversified  than  were  those  of  earlier 
work- relief  programs  or  the  more  recent  local  relief - 
work  projects  to  be  discussed  shortly,  construction 
work  has  been  of  major  importance  throughout  the 
entire  period.  At  the  end  of  June  1940,  about  three  out 
of  every  four  project  workers  employed  by  the  WPA 
were  working  on  construction  projects,  of  whom  the 
largest  portion  (42.5  percent)  were  employed  on  high- 
way, road,  and  street  work.  About  400,000  persons,  or 
roughly  one  WPA  worker  in  every  four,  were  employed 
on  professional  or  service  projects,  of  whom  about  half 
were  women  working  on  welfare  projects.^'  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  these  figures  that  WPA  projects,  although 


^'  Project  work  Is  classified  by  reference  to  some  250  standard  job 
classifications.  Each  worker  Is  given  his  project  assignment  on  the 
basis  of  a  work  history,  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  an  interview. 
See  Works  Projects  Administration,  Manual  for  Occupational  Classifiers, 
p.  57,  and  WPA  Operating  Procedure  No.  E-9,  Appendix  A,  sec.  8, 
revised  May  20,  1940. 

"  Cf.  Macmahon,  Millett  and  Ogden.  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-9.  For  an  account 
ot  the  administrative  collaboration  involved  in  developing  so  diversified 
a  system  ot  projects  see  iiid.,  pp.  303-330. 

"  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  Jun^  SO,  19/,0,  pp.  44,  45. 
The  percentage  distribution  of  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects,  for 
selected  periods,  was  as  follows  : 


Building, 
construction, 

and 
conservation 

Profes- 
sional and 
service 

Miscella- 
neous 

March  1936  (last  half) 

76.7 
73.1 
79.2 
7.8.1 
73.1 

21.0 
2.1.0 
19.9 
20..') 
24.  9 

2  3 

March  1937  (last  half) 

1  9 

MarchSO,  1938 .. 

March22,  1939 

March  27,  1910 

.9 
1.4 
2.0 

Calculated  from  Hid.,  p.  45,  table  13.  Construction  projects  include 
highways,  roads,  and  streets,  public  buildings,  recreational  facilities, 
sewer  systems  and  other  utilities  ;  airports  and  airways,  conservation 
and  sanitation.  Professional  and  service  projects  include  community 
service,  research  and  records,  sewing,  welfare  and  others.  Percentages 
for  "professional  and  service"  and  "miscellaneous"  groups  for  March 
1936  are  not  comparable  with  later  periods,  since  the  latter  includes 
certain  types  of  work  subsequently  classified  as  "professional  and 
service.") 
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providing  for  a  variety  of  different  jobs  have  not  ap- 
proximated the  former  occupations  of  many  workers, 
particularly  factory  operatives,  miners,  farmers,  and 
those  of  many  other  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers.- 
By  and  large,  only  some  of  those  loorkers  usually  em- 
ployed  in  the  building  trades  and  oilier  construction 
work  and  a  relatively  small  number  of  professional, 
technical,  and  white-collar  worJcers  coxdd  continue  their 
usual  type  of  work  while  on  WPA.  The  production 
projects,  such  as  sewing  and  canning,  have  provided 
jobs  for  some  semiskilled  and  skilled  factory  workers  at 
their  usual  work.*"  The  possibilities,  of  course,  have 
varied  greatly  in  different  areas,  depending  upon  the 
major  industries  and  the  usual  attachments  of  the 
workers.  It  is  clear  that  in  rural  areas,  where  large 
numbers  of  unskilled  manual  workers  have  been  em- 
ployed at  road  work,  the  problem  is  very  different  from 
that  of  providing  suitable  work  to  unemployed  coal 
miners  in  a  depressed  area.  In  centers  of  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  where  unemployment  is  most  acute,  the 
heavy  emphasis  upon  construction  has  meant  that  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  employ  most  persons  at 
their  usual  occupations.'"  Similarly,  in  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  New  York,  characterized  by  a  high  pro- 
portion of  workers  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trades  or  working  with  insurance  or  financial  busi- 
nesses, the  proportion   of  such  workers  engaged  on 


*"  As  of  June  26,  1940,  approximately  124.000  persons,  or  7.8  percent 
of  aU  project  workers,  were  engaged  in  the  direct  production  of  goods. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  Marcli  27,  1940  were  201,000,  or  9.1 
percent.  (Worlc  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Statistics,  WPA 
Statistical  Bulletin,  July  19iO,  Washington,  1940,  p.  13.) 

••  A  sample  study  of  worlters  transferred  from  relief  to  WPA  in  1936 
found  that  professional  and  public-building  projects  were  the  most 
successful  in  employing  workers  in  their  usual  skill  groups.  Skilled  and 
semiskilled  factory  operatives  were  less  well-off  than  skilled  building- 
trades  workers.  While  they  were  best  used  in  the  production-of-goods 
projects,  even  on  such  projects  "four-fifths  of  them  were  employed  at 
jobs  requiring  less  skill  than  required  in  their  usual  occupations." 
(Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Suriei/ 
of  CaseK  Certified  for  Worl;s  Program  Emplovment  in  13  Cities,  Research 
Bulletin,  Series  IV.  No.  2,  Washington,  1937,  p.  5.) 

The  difliculties  of  matching  skills  even  in  an  area  of  diversified  in- 
dustry is  well  illustrated  in  New  York  :  "About  40  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  population  of  the  city  in  1930  was  engaged  in  trade, 
domestic  and  personal  service,  transportatiou  and  communication  ;  oc- 
cupations in  which  it  is  difficult  for  WPA  to  provide  work.'*  (New 
York  [City]  Works  Progress  Administration,  .\dvisory  Council,  Reports 
on  Public  Assistance  to  the  Administrator,  Works  Progress  Admitustrn- 
tion,  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  1939,  p.  154.  Publication  referred 
to  subsequently  as   Reports  on   Public  Assistance.) 

The  particular  difficulties  of  matching  skills  in  certain  areas  were 
reported  by  WPA  investigators  during  1937.  For  example,  in  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  where  90  percent  of  the  workers  were  emitloyees  of  the 
General  Electric  and  American  Locomotive  companies,  it  was  not  po.^sible 
to  provide  work  similar  to  the  previous  occupations  of  the  unemployed, 
and  it  was  reported  that  ex-company  employees  over  40  were  suffering 
a  deterioration  of  skills.  Similarly  in  an  automobile  producing  center 
it  was  not  possible  to  match  skills  of  displaced  automotive  workers  on 
available  building  and  construction  projects.  In  another  area,  the 
semiskilled  workers,  who  formerly  worked  in  the  shoe  industry,  were 
particularly  disadvantaged  :  skilled  workers  were  better  off,  since  they 
came  largely  from  the  building  trades.  (Information  supplied  by  the 
WPA.) 


project  work  similar  to  their  former  occupations  has 
been  relatively  small."^ 

Nor  has  the  WPA  as  yet  been  able  to  provide  work 
for  all  project  employees  of  the  same  general  degree 
of  skill  as  their  usual  occupations.  Real  progress  has 
been  made  vnth  the  growth  of  expei'ience  in  developing 
projects  lohich  utilize  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
skilled  imemployed  workers.^-  Tet  throughout  the 
program,  some  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
workers  have  been  assigned  in  the  unskilled  wage 
class.^^  Studies  of  the  usual  occupations  of  WPA 
workers  have  shown  that  a  far  smaller  proportion 
were  previously  engaged  in  unskilled  work. 

The  latest  information  on  usual  occupations,  a  cross- 
section  study  in  November  1940,  found  that  nearly  one- 
fifth  (19.5  percent)  of  all  experienced  WPA  workers 
had  in  the  past  been  attached  to  skilled  trades,  whereas 
in  Sei^tember  1940  only  13  percent  of  WPA  workers 
were  employed  in  this  wage  group."  On  the  other 
hand,  unskilled  work  accounted  for  25.1  percent  of  the 
previous  usual  occupations  of  all  project  workers  (ex- 
cluding farm  laborers  and  foremen),  whereas  63.4  per- 
cent of  the  project  workers  were  in  the  unskilled  wage 
class."^    In  certain  cases,  furthermore,  the  employment 


"Reports  on  Public  Assistance,  p.  156. 

"^  In  January  1936  a  study  of  the  usual  occupations  of  economic 
heads  of  families  eligible  for  the  work  program  showed  that  about  11 
percent  were  nonmanual  and  professional  workers,  15  percent  skilled, 
24  percent  semiskilled,  and  34  percent  unskilled.  About  6  percent 
were  farm  operators,  and  in  6  percent  of  the  cases  the  occupation  was 
unknown.      (See  ch.  V,  table  8.) 

In  December  1935,  however,  about  So  percent  of  the  certified  workers 
on  WPA,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  were  assigned  to  unskilled  work, 
6  percent  to  skilled  work,  and  2  percent  to  supervisory  professional  and 
technical  work.      (Data  supplied  by  the  WP.\.) 

A  study  of  WPA  workers  in  Penns.vlvania  during  May  1936  found 
that  "excepting  only  the  professional  and  technical  group,  the  greatest 
percentafre  of  each  regular  occupation  class  had  been  assigned  to 
unskilled  jobs.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the  farmers,  over  80  percent  of 
both  the  semiskilled  and  the  regularly  unskilled,  over  60  percent  of  the 
proprietary  and  the  skilled  groups,  over  40  percent  of  the  office  workers, 
and  17  percent  of  the  professionals,  were  working  on  projects  in  occu- 
pations that  required  relatively  little  skill."  (Pennsylvania  Committee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  The  Relief  Population  of  Pennsylvania, 
J9S6,  p.  109.) 

Similarly,  a  sample  study  of  workers  transferred  from  the  general- 
relief  rolls  to  WPA  in  13  cities  during  July-December  1935  found  that 
only  6  percent  shifted  upward,  while  45  percent  shifted  downward. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  nonmanual,  81  percent  of  the  skilled,  and 
86  percent  of  the  semii^killed  were  employed  at  occupations  on  a  lower 
occupational  level  than  their  usual  ones.  (Carmichael,  F.  L.  and 
Nassirabene,  R.,  Changing  Aspects  of  Urban  Relief,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Research.  Washington,  1939,  p.  88,  tabic  77.) 
By  November  1937  the  proportion  of  project  workers  employed  as 
laborers  or  on  related  unskilled  manual  jobs  had  fallen  to  55  percent, 
while  skilled  occupations  had  increased  slightly  to  7.6  percent  of  the 
total.  (Works  Progress  Administration,  Assigned  Occupations  of  Per- 
sons Employed  on  WPA  Projects,  November  1937,  Washington,  1939, 
p.  2.) 

"March  1936-June  1940.  (Data  from  Work  Projects  Administration. 
Division  of  Statistics,  WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  July  19iC,  p.  20.) 

**  Information  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

"The  complete  distribution  of  project  employees  according  to  their 
usual  previous  occupations  as  compared  with  tlieir  distribution  according 
to  the  character  of  WP.V  jobs  is  as  follows : 
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of  skilled  men  on  unskilled  tasks  may  even  luxve  led  to 
some  deterioration  of  skills."" 

These  facts  should  not  be  allowed  to  minimize  un- 
duly the  extent  to  which  the  WPA  has  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  skills  of  project  workers.  A  co-nsider- 
able  proportion  of  WPA  workers  have  in  fact  been 
employed  at  their  usual  or  closely  rel-ated  occupations.^'' 
After  careful  study  of  the  operation  of  the  WPA 
program  in  New  York  City  a  group  of  businessmen 
reported  that  "there  is  *  *  *  no  question  but  that 
the  WPA  has  maintained  the  skills  of  thousands  and 
furnished  training  in  new  skills  to  many  thousands  of 
others,  although,  as  already  stated,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  offer  employment  in  their  former  occupations  to 
workers  in  trade,  banking,  communications,  insurance, 
and  similar  pursuits."  ^' 

Furthermore,  in  private  employment  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shifting  from  one  occupation  to 
another  in  accordance  with  shifts  in  employment  op- 
portunities. Thus,  to  the  extent  that  workers  have 
been  given  experience  in  related  occupations,  both  their 
usefulness  as  productive  workers  and  their  adaptability 
to  changing  industrial  demands  have  been  enhanced. 

A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  workers  have  re- 
ceived some  informal  training  as  a  by-product  of  the 
project  work  on  which  they  have  been  engaged.'"  More 
formal  in-service  training  has  been  given  to  suiaervisoi-s 
and  workers  on  certain  projects  such  as  the  recreation, 
education,  and  housekeeping-aide  programs.^     Finally, 


Usual  occu- 
pations 
November 
1940 

Wage  classes 
of  WPA 

employees 
September  1940 

Skilled.- 

19.6 
26.1 

>  25.1 
13.8 

>15.5 

13.0 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

Prnfps<iinnAl  and  fenhnicfll 

16.5 
63.4 
3  2 

Other 

'3  9 

I  E.tcluding  farm  laborers  and  foremen  (5.2  percent)  and  including  domestic 
and  service  workers. 

'  Farm  laborers,  farmers  and  farm  managers  and  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials. 

'  Project  supervisory  employees. 

"The  Institute  of  Human  Relations  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  a  sample 
of  unemployed  families  In  New  Haven  reported  "We  ran  across  numerous 
men  who  complained  that  their  finesse  and  ability  on  highly  skilled 
Jobs  were  being  impaired  by  the  necessity  of  doing  manual  labor. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  men  whose  former  jobs  required  the  per- 
formance of  very  delicate  operations.  Far  from  retaining  their  skills 
they  felt  they  were  losing  them."      (Bakke,  op.  cit.,  p.  413.) 

"  As  shown  in  footnote  95  above. 

"^  Reportx  on  Public  Assistance,  p.  155.  This  Judgment  is  the  more 
significant  In  that  the  committee  pointed  out  that  "The  special  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  the  city  •  •  •  [in  regard  to  occupational 
distributif  ns]  make  the  conduct  of  a  work  relief  program  more  difficult 
rather  than  easier."      ilhid.,  p.   154.) 

■*  This  is  especially  true  of  inexperienced  workers  and  women  employed 
on  sewing  projects. 

» WP.\  Insf-rvice  training  Is  geared  primarily  toward  project  efficiency 
rather  than  equipping  the  supervisors  for  placement  in  private  employ- 
ment. The  training  courses  for  supervisors  have  had  an  enrollment 
of  20,000  at  times.      (Information  supplied  by  the  WPA.) 

Such    courses    have    been    provided    in    five    fields:    (1)    Tradc-and- 
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a  certain  amount  of  training  has  been  given  in  adult 
education  classes. 

2' he  M^PA  lux8  eorulucted  only  a  linvited  amount  of 
formal  training  designed  to  aid  workers  to  prepare 
thenuselves  for  specific  types  of  private  employinent. 
Prior  to  1940,  a  number  of  training  courses  were  set 
up  for  domestic  workers.-  Training  activities  were 
considerably  expanded  during  1910  in  connection  with 
the  defense  program,  to  include  training  in  manual 
occupations.  As  of  September  1940,  30,801  WPA  em- 
ployees had  been  enrolled  in  the  new  training  pro- 
gram." It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  results  of  these 
new  activities.  In  general  it  appears  that  several  diffi- 
culties stand  in  the  way  of  combining  formal  training 
activities  witli  a  work-relief  program.  Vocational 
training,  as  here  understood,  has  often  been  opposed 
by  organized  labor,  particularly  during  widespread 
unemployment,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  such  train- 
ing increases  the  number  of  skilled  workers  and  de- 
prives trained  union  members  of  jobs.  Such  programs 
have  not  been  generally  popular  when  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  use  of  trained  workers  are  remote. 
Finally,  in  order  to  be  economically  justifiable,  train- 
ing must  be  carefully  planned  to  anticipate  the  possi- 
bilities for  private  employment  and  must  take  into 
account  the  potentialities  of  the  workers  as  training 
material.* 

The  fact  that  the  xoork  program  has  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  providing  jobs  which  for  a  significant 


industrial  education ;  (2)  homc-economlcg  education,  with  courses  In 
food  and  nutrition,  dressmaking  and  remodeling  of  garments,  child  care 
and  homemaking;  (3)  agricultural  education,  offered  to  farmers  in  out- 
lying rural  areas;  (4)  commercial  education,  given  only  to  those  on 
relief  rolls  because  of  overcrowding  in  the  commercial  field;  (5)  vo- 
cational adjustment  and  counseling  for  unemployed  adults.  (Works 
Progress  Administration,  Ooi'ernment  Aid  During  the  Depression,  to 
Professional  Technical  and  Other  Service  Workers,  Washington,  1936, 
pp.  34  and  35.) 

For  a  description  of  the  training  programs  organized  in  N'ew  York 
City,  see  Reports  on  Public  Assistance,  p.  169. 

^Training  of  domestic  workers  v.as  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1938,  1939,  and  fiscal  year 
1941  (sees.  1,  1-b,  and  1-b,  respectively).  By  the  end  of  December 
1939,  22,300  persons  had  completed  courses  of  instruction  for  domestic 
workers.  (From  information  supplied  by  the  WPA.)  The  training 
course  normally  required  30  hours  of  work  and  study  per  week  for  a 
period  of  from  8  to  12  weeks.  (WPA  Administration  Regulations  No. 
G-6,  sec.  14.) 

'  Information  supplied  by  the  WPA. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  as  amended 
by  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  (Public,  No.  668,  76th  Cong,  approved 
June  27,  1940,  title  I)  authorized  WPA  to  prosecute  projects  tor  training 
"for  manual  occupations  in  industries  engaged  in  production  for  national 
defense  purposes."  The  program  was  set  up  with  the  United  States 
Defense  Council  and  the  United  States  Oflice  of  Education  as  cosponsors. 

'  The  Committee  which  studied  the  WP.V  program  in  New  York  City, 
while  drawing  attention  to  the  "necessity  for  including  in  the  work 
program  provl.slons  for  training  and  retraining  of  workers  for  occupations 
in  which  there  la  a  real  prospect  of  a  continuing  demand  for  labor," 
pointed  out  that  "to  accomplish  this  aim,  close  and  Intelligent  co- 
operation with  the  Employment  Service  and  with  labor  organizations 
and  employers  is  urgently  needed."  (Reports  on  Public  Assistance, 
p.  160.) 
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proportion  of  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  professional  un- 
employed workers  parallel  those  in  which  they  were 
previously  employed,  thus  enablin  gthem  to  maintain 
or  enhance  their  skilh,  should  moreover  occasion  no 
surprise  in  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
program  has  operated.  Quite  apart  from  difficulties 
of  initiating  so  vast  a  project,  the  lack  of  experience 
derived  from  any  previous  program  on  the  same  scale, 
and  the  shortage  of  trained  administrative  personnel,^ 
the  ability  of  the  WPA  to  match  jobs  and  men  has 
been  definitely  restricted  by  legislative  and  financial 
provisions.  The  WPA  has  been  prevented  by  Statute, 
as  well  as  by  general  policy,  from  comijeting  directly 
with  private  enterprise.*  In  addition,  it  has  been 
required  that  projects  should  not  be  of  a  character  to 
benefit  private  interests,  and  that  the  projects  spon- 
sored by  governmental  agencies  should  not  involve 
types  of  work  carried  on  by  these  agencies  in  the 
exercise  of  their  normal  continuing  responsibilities.' 
The  undesirability  of  conferring  direct  private  ben- 
efit by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  of  encour- 
aging local  govermnents  to  evade  their  normal 
responsibilities  by  utilizing  federally  subsidized  relief 
labor  need  not  be  questioned.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  in  a  period  of  acute  depression  these  limitations, 
together  with  the  prohibition  of  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  severely  restricted  the  variety  and  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  projects  that  could  be 
developed.  For  many  types  of  unemployed  workers, 
especially  the  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  white-collar 
groups,  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  employment 
at  their  usual  occupations.  Further  limitations  on  the 
types  of  work  which  can  be  provided  have  been  effected 
by  Congress,  such  as  the  limitation  on  the  costs  of 
buildings  and  the  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  proj- 
ects.'    The  financial  limit  on  Federal  nonlabor  expend- 


'  For  an  account  of  the  initial  difBculties  attributable  to  lack  of 
appropriate  personnel  in  New  York  City,  see  ibid.,  pp.  168-171. 

"  Sec.  33  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941, 
forbids  the  use  of  Federal  funds  "to  purchase,  establish,  relocate,  or 
expand  mills,  factories,  stores,  or  plants  which  would  manufacture, 
handle,  process,  or  produce  for  sale  articles,  commodities,  or  products 
•  •  •  in  competition  with  existing  industries."  However,  certain 
projects  have  produced  clothing,  canned  goods,  and  furnishings  for 
distribution  to  relief  clients.  The  largest  categories  of  WPA  work, 
such  as  highways,  roads,  and  streets,  are  capital  Improvements  and 
services  which  for  many  years  have  been  resarded  as  public,  rather 
than  private,  responsibilities.      (See  ch.  XII,  table  S6.) 

'  For  an  analysis  of  the  difficulties  in  project  planning  to  which 
these  restrictions  gave  rise  see  Macmahon,  Millctt,  and  Ogden,  op  cit., 
pp.  305-308. 

'  For  example,  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1941  (sees.  11  and  24)  Congress  limited  Federal  funds  which  might 
be  used  for  a  public  building  to  $100,000  and  forbade  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  theater  projects  and  motion-picture  films. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1035  (sec.  1)  had  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  work-relief  funds  for  the  construction  of  military 
implements.  Although  dropped  in  the  Emerfiency  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  the  prohibition  was  reinstated  In  the 
supplementary  relief  appropriation  of  February  1939  (sec.  8)  and  was 


itures  per  worker  imjjosed  from  1938  onwards  and 
the  restriction  of  Federal  financial  responsibility  to 
three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  non-Federal  projects 
since  January  1910  have  placed  further  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  developing  projects  of  a  type  which  would 
require  substantial  expenditures  on  equipment  or  ma- 
terials." These  financial  restrictions  have  been  espe- 
cially significant  in  areas  of  heavy  unemployment  when 
the  resources  of  the  potential  sponsors  are   limited. 

Finally,  the  use  of  the  work  progi-am  as  a  relief 
agency  during  a  period  in  which  the  funds  have  at 
no  time  been  adequate  to  provide  work  even  for  all 
the  needy  unemployed,  let  alone  the  wider  group  of 
unemployed  people,  has  fostered  attempts  to  spread 
the  available  funds  by  giving  as  large  an  amount  of 
direct  employment  as  possible  from  a  given  appro- 
priation.^" In  these  circumstances,  the  development  of 
projects  requiring  considerable  machinery  or  expensive 
materials  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Maintenance  of  work  habits. — The  difficulties  of  de- 
veloping under  existing  limitations  projects  which 
would  parallel  the  previous  occupations  and  skills  of 
the  unemployed  haA'e  led  to  an  increasing  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  maintenance  of  work  habits  as  a  major 
objective  of  the  program.  Probably  no  aspect  of  the 
work  progi'am  has  given  rise  to  greater  differences  of 
opinion  than  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  this  ob- 
jective has  been  attained.  Unfortunately,  while  there  is 
a  plethora  of  generalizations,  usually  based  upon  ob- 
servation of  individual  cases,  there  have  been  very  few 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  studies. 

A  detailed  and  continuing  study  of  the  adjustments 
and  reactions  of  a  sample  gx'oup  of  unemployed  in  New 


Included  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1939  (sec.  8) 
and  of  fiscal  year  1941   (sec.  34). 

•During  the  fiscal  year  1940.  only  15.7  percent  of  all  funds  (WPA 
and  spon.sors')  were  spent  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  and  9.2  percent  for  the  rent  of  equipment.  Expenditures 
for  these  purposes  were  almost  three-fourths  of  all  sponsors*  contri- 
butions, and  less  than  8  percent  of  WPA  funds  expended.  (Report  on 
Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  BJ/O,  p.  60,  table  26.) 

The  requirement  that  sponsors  provide  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost 
in  each  State  is  an  additional  limiting  factor  on  the  type  of  work.  It 
is  relatively  difficult  for  sponsors  to  provide  such  a  proportion  on 
projects  with  particularly  low  nonlabor  costs,  such  as  on  nonconstruction 
work.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  sponsors  provided  about  40  percent 
of  all  costs  of  airport  and  airway  projects  and  about  30  percent  of  the 
costs  of  public-building  projects,  but  only  about  18  percent  of  the  costs 
of  professional  and  service  projects.      (Ibid.,  pp.  63-64.) 

1°  In  congressional  discussions  In  1935  an  attempt  was  even  made  to 
write  Into  the  appropriation  act  a  requirement  that  a  specific  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  of  projects  in  certain  categories  should  be  spent  upon 
labor.     Of.  Macmahon,  Millett.  and  Ogden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60-62.) 

The  Division  of  Applications  and  Information  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council  in  Its  early  instructions  required  that  projects 
should  expend  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  cost  as  wages 
for  labor.  (Ibid.,  p.  89.)  Furthermore,  the  objective  announced  In 
1935  of  employing  3%  niillion  workers  from  the  available  appropriations 
Implied  an  average  man-cost  per  year  so  low  as  to  be  feasible  only  for 
projects  with  a  relatively  low  materials  cost  and  a  high  proportion  of 
labor  costs. 
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Haven,  undertaken  by  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  expei'ience 
of  WPA  workers  in  1938  that  "there  was  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  testimony  of  the  unemployed  that  the 
daily  work  routine,  the  necessity  for  using  one's  mus- 
cles, and  the  outdoor  life  were  beneficial  in  maintain- 
ing the  worker's  general  health  and  physique  except 
during  the  most  severe  weather."" 

In  the  absence  of  other  evidence  based  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  workers  themselves,  evaluation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Federal  work  program  has  maintained 
the  work  habits  of  the  unemployed  must  be  based  upon 
judgments  of  the  efficiency  of  project  workers. 

A  sample  study  of  the  quality  of  performance  of 
over  1,400  skilled  workers  in  1937,  and  of  the  quajitity 
of  output  of  over  1,200  such  workers,  rated  more  than 
three- fourths  of  the  group  as  passable  or  better  on  the 
basis  of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
completed.  Nearly  40  percent  were  rated  "excellent" 
as  to  quality;  almost  30  percent  were  so  rated  as  to 
quantity.  Only  9  percent  and  8  percent  respectively 
were  rated  as  definitely  inferior  by  both  criteria.^^ 

The  quality  of  workmanship  was  also  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  public  officials  whose  opinions  were  sam- 
pled in  the  Community  Appraisal  survey  during  1938. 
Of  the  officials  answering,  6,033  (84.5  percent)  indi- 
cated their  opinions  were  favorable. ^^  The  survey  re- 
ported that  "the  judgment  'fairly  satisfactory'  is  per- 
haps more  frequent  than  either  'poor'  or  'good'  *  *  * 
Many  reports  speak  of  a  certain  proportion  of  workers 
as  too  shiftless  for  useful  employment  *  *  *  Many 
other  reports  assert  *  *  *  that  it  is  lack  of  proper 
working  facilities  that  creates  loafing  in  practically 
every  case."  " 

Again,  an  investigation  of  the  WPA  in  New  York 
in  1939  reported : 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the  quality  of  the  work  doue 
by  the  WPA  in  New  York  City  has  been  satisfactory.  Though 
it  may  be  possible  to  Jind  some  shoddy  work,  what  has  been 
done  lias  met  the  customary  standards  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. All  work  is  subject  to  inspection  by  city  or  State 
inspectors  as  well  as  Federal,  and  is  done  under  the  manage- 
ment of  competent  engineers.  On  the  whole,  the  number  of 
faults  found  and  rejections  made  by  the  Inspectors  has  been 


"  Bakke,  op.  cit.,  p.  413.  For  an  account  of  the  scope  of  the  study  and 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  inve.stigators,  see  the  preface. 

"  Curtis,  William  R.,  Klein,  Walter  A.  and  Herman,  Edward,  The  Skill 
of  Brick  and  Stone  Masons,  Carpenters,  and  Painters  Employed  on 
Works  Progress  Administration  Projects  in  Seven  Cities  in  January  19S7, 
Works  Progress  .Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and 
Records,  Washington,  1937,  pp.  Ill,  1-3.  The  study  covered  1,444 
skilled  workers  in  selected  crafts  in  January  1937,  of  whom  1,258  had 
been  regularly  employed  prior  to  1930  at  the  same  occupation.  Each 
worker  was  rated  Independently  by  an  examiner  from  WI'A  and  by  a 
member  of  the  International   union   of  the  craft. 

"  National  Appraisal  Committee,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

^Ibid.,  p.  23. 


low  compared  with  what  is  customarily  encountered  in  contract 
work." 

A  more  limited  and  indirect  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  project  employment  has  maintained  efficient 
work  habits  can  be  derived  from  evaluations  of  the 
costs  of  work  projects  as  compared  with  similar  work 
done  under  other  auspices.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
making  precise  comparisons  because  of  the  special  condi- 
tions governing  project  operations,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  here  too  there  are  relatively  few  data  in  recent 
years.'^  Nevertheless,  a  study  of  202  typical  WPA 
construction  projects  in  representative  areas  during  the 
last  half  of  1939  found  that  the  cost  of  WPA  projects 
was  approximately  13  percent  higher  than  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  constructing  the  same  projects  by  ordi- 
nary contract  methods.  Material  and  other  nonlabor 
costs  were  lower.  The  higher  total  costs  were  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  WPA  provided  jobs  on 
the  construction  site  in  the  ratio  of  3.8  fo  1  as  com- 
pared with  private-contract  methods.^'' 

These  evaluations  of  the  character  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  project  workers  are  especially  significant 
when  the  conditions  under  which  the  program  has 
operated  are  recalled.  For  many  of  these  conditions 
are  not  conducive  to  the  efficient  accomplislunent  of 
work.^^  It  would  indeed  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
program  whose  workers  are  often  of  the  type  whom 
employers  dispense  with  first,  to  compare  favorably 
in  terms  of  efficiency  with  private  employment.  The 
restrictions  on  nonlabor  costs  and  other  conditions  of 
operation  have  also  handicapped  WPA  efficiency. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  influence  has 
been  the  attempt  to  combine  the  dual  objective  of 
work  and  relief.  In  addition  to  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  equipment,  the  relief  objective  imposes  the 
necessity  of  rapid  shifts  in  the  scale  of  project  opera- 


^  Reports  on  Publlo  Assistance,  p.  160.  "The  work  habits  of  the  WPA 
employees   varied   from  bad   to  excellent." 

"  During  the  winter  of  1934-35,  a  study  was  made  of  599  work-relief 
construction  projects  conducted  under  the  FERA  program  in  New  York 
State.  The  study  concluded  that  the  projects  achieved  an  over-all 
efficiency  of  74.8  percent  in  comparison  with  the  efficiency  achieved  under 
private  contract.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  projects  were  found  to 
follow  approved  engineering  and  construction  practice.  The  quality 
of  the  work  was  rated  as  very  good  in  23  percent  of  the  projects  and 
as  satisfactory  in  an  additional  72.2  percent.  (State  of  New  York, 
Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  Work  Relief  Projects 
of  the  Public  Works  Type  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  1935, 
pp.  13,  10,  83.)  It  was  found  that  the  "lowest  efficiency  ratings  com- 
monly were  associated  with  projects  upon  which  efficiency  had  obviously 
been  sacrificed  in  order  to  provide  work  opportunity  for  a  maximum 
number  of  persons."  (Ibid.,  p.  77.)  Although  the  study  was  made 
by  qualified  engineers,  it  has  the  shortcomings  of  being  a  "spot"  investi- 
gation ;  estimates  were  made  by  an  inspection  of  each  project  during 
part  of  a  single  day. 

"  From  information  supplied  by  the  WPA. 

"  For  general  discussion  of  the  limiting  conditions  under  which  the 
WPA  has  operated  see  Gilboy,  op.  cit.,  (pp.  206-207),  and  Bakke,  op.  cit., 
pp.  386-425. 
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tions  to  meet  sudden  changes  in  relief  needs.  Many 
outdoor  construction  projects  must  continue  operations 
under  adverse  winter  weather  conditions.^*  The  relief 
objective  has  also  influenced  the  composition  of  the 
labor  force.  The  fact  that  project  workers  must  pass  a 
test  of  need  means  that  many  of  them  will  have  already 
undergone  a  substantial  period  of  unemployment  with 
an  accompanying  deterioration  of  skills  and  work 
habits.  The  principle  of  giving  preference  to  heads 
of  households  selects  a  group  that  is  on  the  average 
older  than  the  working  population  as  a  whole.  The 
operation  of  employers'  preferences  tends  to  drain  away 
from  the  program  both  the  most  efficient  and  the  younger 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  curtailment  of 
projects  is  necessary,  preference  in  retention  in  employ- 
ment is  given  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs  and  veteran's 
status.  Thus  those  who  remain  tend,  as  was  shown  in 
Chapter  V,  to  be  in  general  both  the  older  and  the  longer 
unemployed,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  less  efficient.-" 

The  relief  objective  of  the  program  also  to  some 
extent  inhibits  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  of  vigorous 
insistence  on  liigh  standards  of  performance  and  dis- 
charge for  inefficiency.  For  the  knowledge  that  dis- 
charge from  project  employment  would  in  many  cases 
mean  a  return  of  the  family  to  destitution  cannot  fail 
to  temper  the  policies  of  supervisors  and  foremen  in 
areas  where  alternative  forms  of  public  aid  are  inade- 
quate or  not  available. 

Certain  WPA  employment  policies  have  also  proved 
to  impede  maximum  efficiency,  again  primarily  as  a  re- 
sult of  tlie  conflict  between  work  and  relief  aims. 
Prior  to  the  summer  of  1939,  the  payment  of  prevail- 
ing hourly  wage  rates  resulted  in  very  irregular  hours 
of  work.  Since  each  worker  was  employed  at  the 
locally  prevailing  hourly  rate  for  only  sufficient  hours 
to  earn  the  amount  of  the  monthly  security  wage, 
workers  of  different  degrees  of  skill  were  on  the  job 
for  different  numbers  of  hours  per  month.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  operating  problems  that  arose  under  such 
an  arrangement.  Commissioner  Harrington  cited  a 
building-construction    project   in    Pittsburgh.     Brick- 


>•"•  •  •  it  Is  well  known  that  private  contractors  do  not  find 
It  possible  to  undertake  extensive  construction  of  roads  and  similar 
outdoor  work  in  the  cold  weather.  Since  •  •  *  it  becomes  neces- 
sary tor  the  government  to  undertake  its  projects  during  just  those 
times  when  on  the  whole  private  enterprise  finds  it  difficult  to  continue 
efficiently  and  profitably  •  •  •  Government  work  is  bound  to  be  less 
efficient  than  that  which  is  undertaken  under  private  contracting." 
(/Md.,  pp.  402-403.) 

*The  fact  that  many  WPA  workers  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  WPA 
aims  of  preserving  morale,  skill,  and  efficiency,  since  in  many  cases 
these  attributes  may  have  undergone  considerable  deterioration  before 
employment  on  the  program.  In  the  study  of  202  WPA  construction 
projects  mentioned  above,  undertaken  during  the  winter  of  1939—40,  the 
supervisors  of  35  projects  included  the  presence  of  incompetent  or  aged 
labor  among  the  factors  lowering  efficiency.  (From  information  supplied 
by  the  WPA.) 


layers  were  permitted  to  work  only  481/2  hours  per 
month;  hodcarriers  worked  63i/^  hours,  building- trades 
laborers  89  hours,  and  unskilled  laborers  120  hours. 
On  the  same  project,  a  plumber  was  limited  to  50 
hours,  while  his  helper  was  scheduled  for  11^2  houi-s.-' 
The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  Act  of  1939  and 
subsequent  acts  have  required  all  workers  to  work  130 
hours  per  month,  regardless  of  skill. 

A  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  employ- 
ment policies  can  disrupt  efficiency  is  found  in  the  con- 
sequences of  the  18-month  rule  that  was  first  contained 
in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 
The  dismissal  of  over  a  million  workers  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  efficiency 
of  project  operations.^- 

Finally  there  appears  to  be  general  agi-eement  that, 
where  full  and  efficient  performance  is  not  achieved, 
inadequate  supervision  must  bear  some  share  of  the 
responsibility.-^  The  WPA  has  experienced  real  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  competent  supervisory  personnel 
for  projects.  This  situation  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  WPA  could  not  offer  rates  of  remuneration 
that  would  attract  the  type  of  personnel  required  to 
administer  what  have  often  been  substantial  under- 
takings.-* In  part  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  super- 
vision was  often  supplied  by  local  sponsoi-s ;  where  the 
quality  of  supervision  was  inadequate,  the  WPA  was 
not  always  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  change.^' 
Finally  in  certain  cases  poor  supervision  appears  to 
have  been  attributable  to  political  influences.-*  Al- 
though real  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  supervision  through  the  institution  of  train- 
ing for  supervisors  and  in  other  ways,  incompetency  in 


=1  Work  Relief  and  Belief  for  Fiscal  Year  19i0,  pp.  19-20. 

^'"In  some  areas  the  July  and  August  [1939]  dismissals  amounted  to 
40  percent  of  all  those  employed  on  July  1.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  proportion  was  nearly  one-third.  This  high  turnover  in  the 
working  load  resulted  in  operating  difficulties.  State  Administrators 
have  reported  that  the  Immediate  effect  was  an  increase  in  adminis- 
trative costs  and  a  reduction  in  project  efficiency.  In  some  areas  the 
loss  of  skilled  key  personnel  caused  the  suspension  of  some  types  of 
projects  and  badly  hampered  the  operation  of  others."  (Work  Projects 
Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Effects  of  the  18-Montha  Provision 
(sec.  16  (h))  of  the  19S9  Relief  Act,  p.  1.) 

^3  Many  of  the  public  officials  sampled  in  the  Community  Appraisal 
Study  agreed  that  the  degree  of  efficiency  depended  upon  the  quality 
of  supervision.  "Some  inefficiency  is  blamed  on  local  sponsors,  some 
on  WPA  regulations,  and  some  on  the  supervisors."  (National  Appraisal 
Committee,  op.  ctt.,  p.  19.)  Cf.  Reports  on  Public  Assistance,  p.  168: 
"Good  superintendents  and  foremen  are  vital  to  the  success  of  any 
production  organization.  Securing  satisfactory  supervisory  personnel 
has  been  the  outstanding  problem  of  WPA  administrations  both  in  New 
York  City  and  throughout  the  country."' 

"  For  an  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  New  York  City  for 
this  reason,  see  ibid.,  pp.  16S-169. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  ensuing  from  the  divided  re- 
sponsibilities, as  they  .aftected  project  supervision,  see  Macmahon, 
Millott,  and  0=:dpn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  311-312. 

2*  "Foremanship  positions,  workers  believe,  are  under  the  control  of 
the  politicians  so  that  no  amount  of  good  work  or  demonstration  of 
unusual  ability  would  lead  to  advancement  on  the  job."  (Bakke, 
op.  cit.,  p.  402.)      Cf.  also  ibid.,  pp.  404-409. 
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this  field  1ms  in  certain  areas  remained  a  source  of 
inefficiency. 

Work  Relief  and  Morale 

The  last  of  the  aspects  of  the  work  program  that 
calls  for  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  morale 
has  been  maintained.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
loss  of  work,  with  consequent  physical  hardships  and 
idleness,  lowers  morale  in  the  sense  that  it  results  in 
apathy,  bitterness,  deterioration  of  family  and  com- 
munity relations,  and  loss  of  self-respect.-'  Tliere  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  vmanimous  agreement  that  work 
relief  as  it  has  operated  UTider  Federal  leadership  is 
less  demoralising  tham,  direct  relief."^  As  compared 
with  direct  relief,  the  later  Federal  work  relief  assists 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  individual's  sense  of  welfare 
and  self-respect  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  worker  in  many 
ways.  In  general.  Federal  work  relief  has  afforded 
the  worker's  family  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
could  have  been  secured  from  direct  relief,  except  in 
the  case  of  larger-than-average  families.-"  The  fact 
that  the  payment  received  is  a  return  for  work  per- 
formed has  not  merely  removed  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  public  or  private  charity,  so  repugnant  to 
the  vast  majority  of  people,  but  has  also  given  the 
unemployed  worker  a  renewed  sense  of  independence, 
for  he  has  been  answerable  to  no  one  for  the  way  in 
which  he  spends  the  income  he  has  thus  earned.'" 
Finally,  in  giving  a  worker  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  normal  productive  activity  and  to  conform  to 
tlie  mores  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  work  relief 


"  See,  tor  example,  Rice.  Stuart  A.,  'Tsychologlcal  Effect  of  Unem- 
ployment on  the  Jobless  Man.''  American  Labor  Legislation  Review.  XV 
(March  1925),  45-49;  Hall.  Milton  0..  Attitudes  and  Unemployment, 
Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  165.  (March  1935),  24-55;  Chapin  and 
Jahu.  op.  at.;  a  forthcoming  study  hy  Ginzberg.  Eli,  and  associates.  117io( 
Unemployment  Does  to  People;  and  Bakke.  op.  cit.,  pa.s.sim. 

^"Families  subsisting  upon  home  relief  frequently  acquire  unpleasant 
manners,  unreliable  behavior,  and  other  undesirable  qualities.  They 
often  become  crestfallen.  They  are  likely  to  brood,  and  to  lose  faith 
in  them.selves,  their  families  and  their  country.  Their  whole  confidence 
is  Seriously  impaired.  Although  work  relief  cases  also  undergo  impair- 
ment, the  important  fact  is  that  their  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
home  relief  families,  as  a  group,  and  that  occasionally  their  morale  level 
appro.ncbes  that  of  normal  times  and  environment.  The  salutary  effect 
of  work  relief  is  actually  traceable  by  means  of  the  changes  manifested 
in  families  transferred  from  home  relief,  or  vice  versa."  (State  of 
N  w  York,  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  fTork  Relief 
in  the  State  of  A'eio  York  •  •  •,  pp.  22-23.)  See  also  Chapin  and 
Jahn,  op.  eit.,  p.  22;  Hall.  op.  cit..  pp.  24-55;  National  Appraisal  Com- 
mittee, op.  cit.,  pp.  15  and  23;  and  Bakke.  op.  cit.,  pp.  343-425. 

=■'  See  ch.  VH,  section  on  Federal  work  programs.  Cf.  Bakke,  op.  cit-, 
pp   392-394. 

"Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  410-411  :  "The  fact  that  after  the  first  investigations 
men  on  work  relief  were  free  of  the  constant  interference  of  the  investi- 
gator in  their  private  affairs  was  a  matter  which  made  work  relief  a 
form  of  benefit  much  preferred  •  *  •.  On  work  relief,  of  course, 
one  receives  what  looks  like  normal  wages.  He  receives  a  check  just 
as  he  does  on  any  ordinary  job.  The  contrast  of  this  with  the  grocery 
order  or  even  the  relief  check  tor  which  one  has  to  stand  in  line  is 
60  obvious  as  indicating  the  extent  of  a  man's  control  over  his  own 
expenditures  as  to  need  no  further  explanation." 


has  helped  sustain  the  worker's  sense  of  self-respect 
as  a  worker  and  a  citizen.'^ 

But  while  Federal  work  relief  has  thus  undoubtedly 
proved  superior  to  direct-relief  payments  which  offer 
the  worker  no  opportunity  to  perform  useful  xcork^ 
the  extent  to  which  morale  has  thereby  been  enhanced 
must  not  be  overestimated.  For.^  while  work  relief 
enhances  the  unemployed  worker  s  sense  of  self-respect 
as  a  citizen,  certain  aspects  of  the  work  program  as 
it  has  operated  in  the  past  have  limited  the  measure  of 
achieve?nenf.  The  restriction  of  eligibility  to  persons 
in  need  means  that  the  average  project  worker  must 
have  experienced  a  period  of  demoralization  before 
securing  project  work.=-  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bfikke, 
"Work  relief  as  at  present  administered,  therefore, 
gives  him  an  opportunity  for  a  'comeback'  rather  than 
an  opportunity  to  maintain  unbroken  his  position  as 
a  worker  in  the  community."  ^^  Moreover,  for  the 
worker  whose  unemployment  is  of  long  duration,  the 
extent  of  this  "comeback"  is  in  turn  limited.  For, 
after  separation  on  account  of  18  months'  continuous 
employment,  workers  are  eligible  only  if  again  certi- 
fied as  in  need  by  the  local  relief  agency.  Studies  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  workers  separated  on  ac- 
count of  the  18-months  rule  show  that  the  majority 
experienced  a  considerable  decline  in  living  levels, 
while  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  although  still 
unemployed,  were  not  reassigned  to  work  projects  even 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months.'^ 

The  extent  to  which  a  man's  sense  of  self-respect  as 
a  worker  is  maintained  by  pi'oject  employment  is  likely 
to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  proj- 
ect work  parallels  private  employment  in  regard  both 
to  the  conditions  of  work  and  remuneration  and  to  the 
demands  which  are  made  upon  him.^^  From  this  point 
of  view,  certain  conditions  of  project  employment  com- 
pare favorably  with  private  employment.  Thus  proj- 
ect workers  are  assured  protection  of  their  right  to 
organize  in  unions  of  their  own  choosinc;  and  to  have 


^  See,  for  example,  ibid.,  pp.  386—425  and  contrast  the  findings  with 
those  of  previous  chapters  which  exhaustively  analyze  the  effect  of 
general  relief  upon  the  morale  of  the  unemployed. 

'^  See  discussion  of  this  point  in  ch.  VIII.  Also,  see  Bloodworth,  Jessie 
A.  and  Greenwood,  Elizabeth  J.,  The  Personal  Side.  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Washington,  1939. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  399. 

»« A  survey  made  in  March  1941  of  the  employment  experience  of  work- 
ers separated  from  WP.\  projects  during  September  and  October  1940 
found  that,  although  55  percent  had  been  employed  at  some  time  follow- 
ing their  separation,  only  29  percent  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
interview,  40  percent  had  been  reassigned  to  WPA,  and  31  percent  were 
completely  unemployed.  Thirty-one  percent  of  those  who  found  em- 
ployment during  the  separation  period  earned  less  than  their  former 
WPA  wages.      (Data  supplied  by  the  WPA.)      See  alfo  ch.  VII. 

*'"If  the  work-relief  project  is  worth  while.  If  the  supervision  of  the 
w-orkers  is  adequate,  and  if  management  of  the  work  is  efficient  bo  that 
the  worker  himself  knows,  whatever  the  general  public  may  think,  that 
he  is  participating  in  a  valuable  and  effectively  managed  job,  the  status 
that  he  derives  from  such  work  will  be  proportionately  high."  (Bakke, 
op.  cit.,  p.  398.) 
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their  grievances  adjusted  through  committees  of  their 
own  choice.  Administrative  officials,  including  all  su- 
pervisors and  foremen,  are  forbidden  by  WPA  regula- 
tions to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  right  to  form 
unions.  Moreover,  grievances  not  adjusted  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  workers  may  be  appealed  to  the  Washing- 
ton office  for  final  adjudication.^"  Finally,  project 
workers  are  covered  by  workmen's  compensation 
against  accidents  incurred  during  the  course  of 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  characteristics  of 
project  work  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  ear- 
lier sections  operate  against  the  maintenance  of  mo- 
rale. Thus,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VII,  the 
"security  wage,"  although  often  higher  than  the  pay- 
ment that  would  be  made  fi'om  general  relief,  is  for 
many  workers  insufficient  to  meet  elementary  need  and 
has  required  supplementation  from  general  relief. 
And  for  a  large  proportion  of  project  employees  it 
is  definitely  below  the  incomes  that  could  be  obtained 
from  private  employment.  Where  the  work  per- 
formed closely  parallels  in  character  and  usefulness 
that  undertaken  by  workers  in  private  or  regular  pub- 
lic agencies,  the  receipt  of  less-than-prevailing  wages 
on  work  relief  cannot  fail  to  be  demoralizing  to  the 
project  worker."  Again,  although  for  many  workers 
project  employment  offers  a  greater  security  of  tenure 
than  private  industry,  the  constant  uncertainty  as  to 
the  extent  of  Federal  appropriations  in  the  last  5  years 
has  detracted  from  this  sense  of  security,  for  both  the 
continuance  of  project  work  and  the  conditions  of 
work  and  wages  have  been  an  unknown  quantity  from 
year  to  year.^^ 

■Men  who  are  employed  on  work  which  is  of  a  lower 
level  of  skill  than  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
or  who  find  themselves  performing  work  which  they 
know  from  experience  could  be  more  efficiently  done  by 
the  use  of  machines  or  equipment,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  take  that  degree  of  pride  in  the  job  which 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  self-respect  as  a 
worker.  Similarly,  the  instincts  of  workmanship  are 
likely  to  be  thwarted  if  the  standards  of  performance 
required  are  significantly  lower  than  those  to  which 
the  worker  has  been  accustomed  in  private  industry.'" 

Finallj',  the  morale  of  the  project  worker  is  directly 


•'  For  an  account  of  the  arrangements  for  handling  grievances,  see 
Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  B.'iO,  pp.  70-72. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  these  invidious  comparisons  are  lil^ely 
to  be  made  by  project  ^vorkers  \vho  since  1940  have  been  employed  on 
defense  projects. 

"  Bal;l;e,  op.  cit.,  p.  411.  An  iUuminating  dlscnssion  of  the  elTects 
upon  tlie  workers  of  changing  quotas  and  administrative  lay-offs  is 
presented  in  Millett,  John  D.,  Tlie  TForAs  Pronreas  Administration  in 
New  York  Citii,  Chicago,  Public  .4dministration  Service,  1938.  See 
especially  pp.  GO-65. 

«"  Cf.  Bakke,  o/).  cit.,  pp.  414-420. 


influenced  by  the  standing  of  project  employment  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community.  It  is  undeniable  that,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  and  on  the  part  of  certain 
individuals,  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  disparage  the 
WPA  workers  as  such.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  prej- 
udice against  the  hiring  of  WPA  workers  is  known 
to  exist  among  some  private  employers,^"  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  distinct  enhancement  of  the  social 
status  of  the  project  worker."  This  change  of  atti- 
tude has  been  in  no  small  measure  due  to  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed,  which 
in  turn  has  reflected  a  more  mature  experience  of  ad- 
ministration and  a  more  careful  planning  of  projects. 
It  is  significant  that  the  word  "boondoggling"  has 
almost  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  National  Appraisal  Committee,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  received  responses  over- 
whelmingly favorable  to  the  character  of  the  WPA 
projects.  "Of  all  the  reports  from  the  communities, 
large  and  small  *  *  *  93  percent  state  that  the 
woi'k  performed  was  badly  needed  and  of  benefit;  90 
percent,  that  it  was  of  permanent  value  *  *  *  90 
percent,  that  work-relief  had  been  better  than  the  dole, 
both  for  individuals  and  communities,  *  *  *  90 
percent  that  community  improvement  had  been  ad- 
vanced." "  In  1939,  Mayor  LaGuardia  in  representing 
the  United  States  Conference  of  ]\Iayors,  stated  that 
the  following  was  representative  of  their  experience: 
"Any  proposal  which  involves  either  directly  or  in- 
directly abandonment  of  the  accepted  American  system 
of  providing  work  instead  of  the  dole  to  able-bodied 
needy  unemployed  will  be  opposed  generally  by  the 
cities  and  the  unemployed  recipients  of  aid."  *^  The 
committee,  composed  of  private  citizens  with  extensive 
business  experience,  which  studied  the  WPA  program 
in  Xew  York  City  in  1939,  reported  that  "during  the 
past  2  years  there  has  been  a  definite  change  from  work 
of  the  odd-job  type  to  worthwhile  projects  of  some  mag- 
nitude on  which  better  supervision  and  results  are 
possible.  The  emphasis  has  been  on  projects  of  an 
utilitarian  type."  "  This  improvement  was  attributed 
in  large  measure  to  more  careful  planning  and  job 
estimating." 


<«  See  chs.  V  and  XIl. 

4i<.«  •  •  tijg  gfgt  ypar  of  WPA  may  be  said  to  have  improved 
the  status  of  tho  unemployed  worker  in  the  eyes  of  the  community 
•  *  •  our  associations  with  the  unemployed  of  this  period  leave 
little  doubt  that  •  •  •  the  unemployed  workers  could  hold  their 
heads  up  as  normal  citizens  aware  that  the  community  looked  upon 
them  as  such."      (Bakke,  op.  cit.,  p.  323.) 

"  National  .\ppraisal  Committee,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

<^  .Additional  Appropriation  for  Work  Relief  and  Relief,  Fiscal  Tear 
1939,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong,,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  1938, 
p.  150. 

**  Reports  on  Public  Assistance,  pp.  155-156. 

''  Ibid.,  pp.  165-167. 
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The  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  the  attempt  to 
maintain  morale  through  work  projects  encounters  a 
real  dilemma: 

The  demands  of  morale  producing  work  are  such  that  the 
jobs  must  be  made  to  approximate  in  income  and  in  worliiug 
conditions,  in  general  usefulness  and  in  the  value  of  the  project 
to  private  employment.  The  closer  they  approximate  to  this, 
the  more  it  is  possible  for  these  jobs  to  provide  men  with  the 
degree  of  self-respect  and  sujiport  for  their  morale  permitted 
by  our  normal  industrial  relations.  *  *  *  The  dilemma 
consists  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  do  the  best  possible  job 
from  the  point  of  view  of  morale  building  we  have  to  make 
the  job  sufficiently  attractive  so  that  there  is  a  reduced  chance 
that  private  employment  of  a  marginal  sort  will  rate  com- 
paratively high  in  the  estimation  of  relief  workers." 

Local  Work  Programs  " 

In  addition  to  the  WPA  projects,  fome  work  is  pro- 
vided for  the  unemployed  in  connection  with  the  local 
general-relief  programs.  Such  relief  work  had  existed 
in  the  United  States  since  early  Colonial  days,**  but  with 
the  inception  of  Federal  programs  the  majority  of 
State  and  local  units  confined  their  relief  activities  to 
the  provision  of  direct  relief.  A  marked  trend  toward 
local  relief  work  appeared,  however,  in  1939  and  1940. 
Detailed  information  is  lacking  on  the  extent  and  cov- 
erage of  these  projects,  but  it  is  known  that  the  devel- 
opment has  been  widespread  and  has  affected  au 
increasing  number  of  workers.'^ 


"  Bakke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  424-445.  Cf.  the  conclusion  of  the  New  York 
study  of  work  relief  prior  to  WP.\  :  "Obviously  the  morale  preservation 
values  of  any  form  of  work  relief  are  in  no  respect  equal  to  those  of 
real  normal  employment  •  •  *.  It  is  indeed  a  vexatious  paradox 
that  the  morale  value  of  work  relief  should  he  greatest  in  the  venture 
which  most  nearly  approaches  normal  conditions,  and  that  the  same 
conditions  should  afford  the  least  incentive  for  the  workers  to  seek  self- 
sustaining  employment."  (State  of  New  York,  (jovernor's  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Rfelief,  Tl'or7v  Relief  in  the  State  of  New  York,  pp. 
23-24.) 

*'  Basic  data  for  this  section  were  ohtained  from  the  following  sources  : 
(1)  An  unpublished  study  made  by  Phil  D.  Flanner,  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  in  early  1940,  with  detailed  data  on  Kansas, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  (2)  Information  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration  regarding 
legislative  provisions  for  administrative  and  financial  responsibility  and 
regarding  operation  of  local  work  programs  in  1940,  based  on  field 
studies  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  ; 
and  (3)  to  a  lesser  extent,  material  obtained  from  an  administrative 
study  of  general  relief  as  of  January  1940,  made  by  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of  Research,  and  Statistics,  Social 
Security  Board  (see  appendix  22). 

'^  For  a  description  of  early  relief  work,  see  Feder,  Leah  H.,  Vnem- 
ptoyment  Relief  in  Periods  of  Depression ;  A  Study  of  Measures  Adopted 
in  Certain  American  Cities,  1S57  through  1922,  New  York,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1936  ;  and  Colcord,  Joaona  C,  Unemployment  Work  Relief 
as  Carried  Out  in  Twenty-Six  American  Communities,  19S0-1931,  New 
York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1932. 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  where  the  program  was  Inaugurated 
in  August  1930,  the  number  of  projects  increased  from  666  to  2,954  by 
December  1940  and  the  number  of  cases  from  1,612  to  19,702,  or  from 
0.6  to  14.4  percent  of  the  general-assistance  caseload.  From  October 
1939  through  .Tune  1940  the  number  of  relief-work  cases  increased  from 
12,350  to  25,675,  although  the  average  general-assistance  case  load 
declined  from  253,145  to  165,062  during  this  time.  Between  July  and 
December  1040,  however,  the  proportion  of  relief-work  to  all  cases 
declined  from  16.1  to  14.4  percent.  (Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department   of   Public  Assistance,   Bureau   of  Research   and   Statistics, 


In  early  1940,  relief-work  programs  were  in  opera- 
tion in  at  least  24  States,  while  9  States  had  legisla- 
tion authorizing  them.^"  Complete  information  is  not 
available  on  details  of  operation  in  8  States,  but  in  the 
IG  States  from  which  data  are  available  some  120,000 
persons  were  estimated  to  be  employed  on  local  relief- 
work  projects."^ 

The  extent  of  local  provision  for  relief  work  varied 
considerably  from  State  to  State.  In  the  25  States 
surveyed  by  the  WPA,  the  number  of  counties  or 
municipalities  operating  programs  ranged  from  State- 
wide programs  (Pennsylvania  and  Ehode  Island)  to 
a  program  operating  in  only  one  city  (North  Dakota). 
The  proportion  of  all  general-relief  families  employed 
on  such  relief  work  ranged  from  less  than  2  percent 
in  Virginia  to  over  25  percent  in  Kansas. 

Objectives  of  the  Programs 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  local  work  activities 
appear  to  have  originated  with  such  local  officials  as 
county  commissioners,  town  and  city  councils,  and 
township  supervisors.^-     One  reason  for  this  develop- 


Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Statistics,  Summary  1932-191,0,  Harris- 
burg,  p.  48,  table  6,  and  p.  xxx,  appendix  table  XVIII.)  The  State  de- 
partment reported  to  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  tliat  the 
proportion  of  employables  on  relief  employed  on  projects  varied  from 
100  percent  to  approximately  11  percent  In  different  counties. 

In  California  also  the  State  Relief  Administration  work  program 
showed  a  considerable  increase.  The  SRA  in  June  1939  reported  a 
rapid  growth  in  Its  special  work  projects  during  the  preceding  8  months. 
{Unemployment  Relief  in  California  [State  Relief  Administration  of 
California],  (June  1939),  35.)  From  June  1939  to  March  1940  the 
number  of  workers  showed  a  steady  iiicrease  from  8,022  to  11,240. 
While  the  number  subsenuently  declined  to  8,029  in  May  1940,  the 
general  case  load  decreased  proportionately.  (Monthly  Statistical 
Summary  (California  State  Relief  .Administration,  Division  of  Planning 
and  Research],  I,  July  1939-May  1940.) 

The  reports  of  other  States  in  1940  further  Indicate  that,  although 
only  relatively  small  proportions  of  the  relief  cases  were  employed,  the 
numbers  were  increasing.  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  number  of  relief-work 
cases  increased  from  391  In  February  1940  to  747  in  May  of  that  year. 
(Information  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  Department  of  Public  Welfare.) 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  increase  was  from  179  to  4,248  cases  during 
the  same  period.  {Monthly  Statistical  Report  [Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Emergency  Division  of  Charities 
and  Relief],  II  (February  1940),  5,  and  (May  1940),  6.) 

In  Wisconsin  in  June  1939,  local  work  projects  accounted  for  only 
3.7  percent  of  the  general-relief  program  in  both  cases  and  costs.  How- 
ever, 51  counties  reported  some  relief  work,  and  the  sum  of  $45,730 
paid  as  local  relief-work  wages  was  the  largest  for  this  purpose  since 
the  Federal  Works  Program  became  effective.  {Wisconsin  Public  Wel- 
fare Review  [Wisconsin  Public  Welfare  Deparement],  (June  1939), 
10-11.) 

"  During  1939  approximately  a  dozen  States  enacted  or  reenacted 
provisions  relating  to  local  relief  work.  By  May  1940,  25  States  had 
some  statutory  provision  relating  to  relief  work  in  connection  with 
general-relief  programs.  In  10  of  these  25  States,  available  information 
indicates  that  relief  officials  had  not  utilized  these  provisions.  It  is 
probable  that  States  which  do  not  define  in  detail  the  form  of  relief 
to  be  granted  could  establish  relief-work  programs  under  the  old  poor- 
relief  laws  without  resorting  to  further  legislation.  (From  Information 
obtained  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Woik  Projects  Adminislralinn.) 

^'Another  estimate  placed  the  number  somewhat  higher.  "At  most, 
the  total  will  not  exceed  180.000  or  about  8  percent  of  present  total 
WPA  employment."  (Gill,  Corrington,  "Local  Work  for  Relief,"  Survey 
Mid-monthly.  LXXVI   (May  1940),  157.) 

'^  In  California  and  Rhode  Island,  the  programs  developed  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  FER.\   work-relief  projects.      (Information   from   tho 
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mcnt  appears  to  have  been  the  inability  of  the  WPA 
to  provide  jobs  for  all  the  needy  unemployed.  Con- 
siderations of  economy  have  also  played  an  important 
role,  particularly  in  localities  in  financial  straits.  Re- 
lief work  makes  it  possible  to  furnish  needed  govern- 
mental services  and  improvements  cheaply  and  receive 
some  return  for  the  relief  dollar.  Furthermore,  the 
cost  of  relief  work  may  compare  favorably  with  the 
cost  of  sponsoring  and  maintaining  WPA  projects. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  areas  with  low  relief  grants 
and  in  localities  where  the  State  provides  financial  aid 
toward  relief  expenditures.^' 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  in  many  com- 
munities the  emphasis  has  not  been  on  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed  for  work  opportunity,  but  on  some 
form  of  a  "work-test"  in  which  the  applicant  must 
work  to  prove  his  "worthiness"  to  receive  aid.'**     Some 


WPA.)  In  Pennsylvania,  the  relief-work  program  was  authorized  by  the 
Pierson  Act  (Act  No.  401,  1939)  and  was  Initiated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  .\ssistance.    • 

"0  An  editorial  in  Public  Manayement  commenting  on  the  programs 
states  that  "some  municipal  officials  stoutly  defend  their  local  work 
relief  program  and  other  programs  under  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
city  to  save  money.  A  few  cities  claim  that  their  relief-work  programs 
cost  considerably  less  than  the  WPA  program.  •  «  •  These  officials 
say  that  they  are  practically  forced  to  use  relief  labor  wherever  possible 
because  of  tai  limits  or  other  difDeultles  In  securing  revenue  to  provide 
regular  municipal  services."  {Public  Management,  XXII,  (May  1940), 
130.) 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  study  reported  that  in 
Detroit  "the  city,  as  a  fiscal  entity  »  •  •  finds  that  less  money  is 
required  of  it  through  its  own  wage  work  than  through  WPA.  The  city 
and  the  State  together,  however,  will  spend  less  if  cases  are  employed 
by  WPA.  Improvements  of  and  additions  to  the  city's  physical  facili- 
ties possible  through  WPA  may  be  subordinated  by  the  city  to  the 
necessities  of  its  current  cash  position."  (The  average  monthly  relief 
grant  was  about  $33,  of  which  the  State  provided  half,  while  the  average 
WPA  sponsor's  contribution  per  man  approached  $20  a  month.)  In 
some  rural  counties  in  Kansas,  similarly,  the  low  average  relief  grant 
(about  $14,50  a  month)  plus  the  fact  that  the  State  provided  partial 
reimbursement  for  relief  expenditures,  made  WPA  projects  relatively 
expensive. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  for  example, 
explains  the  relief-work  program  as  follows :  "•  *  •  the  new  plan 
places  employable  jfersons  on  general  assistance  rolls  under  obligation  to 
make  a  work  return  for  their  weekly  assistance  grants  and  offers  the 
services  of  sucli  persons  to  Sfate  and  local  governing  bodies  and  other 
tax  supported  agencies  as  a  simple  and  economical  means  of  carrying  on 
useful  work,"  The  payment  to  the  relief  worker  is  described  as  a  "work 
return  for  his  assistance  •  •  •  He  is.  of  course,  exempt  from  any 
liability  for  future  repayment  of  the  assistance  for  which  he  makes  tlie 
work  return.  If  he  fails  to  report  or  to  continue  at  assigned  relief  work 
without  reason  deemed  justifiable  by  tlie  local  county  board  of  assistance, 
he  and  his  dependents  are  denied  further  assistance,"  (Pennsylvania 
Public  Assistance  Statistics,  Sumnrnry,  1932-1,0,  pp.  46-47. 

This  attitude  is  even  more  directly  expressed  in  tbe  policies  of  the 
Cincinnati  city  government,  which  were  stated  to  include :  "That  no  un- 
worthy person  shall  receive  roli<r'  and  that  "every  able-bodied  adult 
shall  prove  his  worthiness  by  working  for  the  relief  furnished  his  family." 
(Sherrill,  Clarence  O,,  "Solving  the  Relief  Problem,"  Harvard  Business 
Revievi,  XVIII   (Autumn  1939),  48,) 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  reported  that  the  "work 
or  else"  policy  was  prevalent,  "but  most  agencies  insist  that  relief  is 
denied  in  relatively  few  cases,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  assigned 
failing  to  report  *  •  *,"  In  Kansas,  some  counties  were  found  to 
refuse  aid  to  those  who  did  not  work  as  assigned,  and  a  general  "work 
due"  approach  prevailed.  In  Detroit  "wage  work  was  instituted  in 
order  that  Idleness  might  be  replaced  and  that  the  unemployed  might 
have  a  chance  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  public's  consideration 
and  care." 


communities  claim,  however,  that  their  work  programs 
have  had  value  in  maintaining  the  morale  and  skills 
of  the  unemplo3ed.'^^ 

Eligibility  for  local  relief  work  has  usually  been  con- 
fined to  persons  on  the  general-relief  rolls.'"  In  gen- 
eral, local  welfare  agencies  making  the  assignments 
have  not  applied  any  special  tests  of  employability." 
The  standards  of  employability  often  appear  to  be 
questionable  and  seem  to  be  particularly  likely  to  be 
stretched  in  communities  which  have  a  financial  in- 
centive for  providing  work.'** 

The  terms  "programs"  and  "projects"  can  scarcely 
be  applied  to  much  of  the  relief  work  carried  on  by 
State  and  local  governments.  In  many  of  the  com- 
munities the  work  has  been  informal  in  character, 
with  men  being  assigned  to  various  regular  city  and 
county  departments.  Formal  planned  projects  have 
been  comparatively  rare.  In  January  1940,  the  Social 
Security  Board  found  that  there  were  19  States  in 
which  some  relief  agencies  organized  and  systematically 
operated  projects  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
work  for  persons  in  need.  In  all  of  these  States  but 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  an  additional  12  States  where 
the  work  was  otherwise  organized,  the  activities  were 
described  as  "work  for  relief,"  in  which  work  in  re- 
turn for  the  relief  grant  was  performed  in  carrying 
out  ordinary  governmental  functions  such  as  highway 
maintenance  or  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  relief 
agency.^"  With  the  exception  of  California,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Rhode  Island,  there  was  little,  if  any, 
project  plamiing  or  review.    In  Pennsylvania,  projects 

»  The  California  State  Relief  Administration  for  instance  stated  that 
the  objectives  of  the  work  program  included  "conservation  of  the  morale 
of  workers  and  their  families  by  eliminating  Idleness'*  and  "conservation 
and  improvement  of  skills  and  work  habits  of  persons  •  •  •  rccelT- 
Ing  relief."     iVnetnployynent  Relief  in  California,  (June  19.^9),  20.) 

'» It  has  been  reported  to  the  WPA  that  the  policy  In  various  counties 
In  Nevada  is  to  require  all  employable  men  in  need  of  relief  to  work 
on  county  road-repair  gangs  for  a  certain  number  of  days  a  month. 
They  do  not  appear  on  the  county  rolls  as  relief  clients,  but  as  workmen. 
Similarly,  in  St,  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  partial  employment  on  relief- 
work  programs  is  given  to  persons  not  yet  on  relief  to  keep  them  off 
tbe  rolls, 

"  In  Kansas,  It  is  reported  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, doubtful  cases  have  usually  been  resolved  by  considering  the  case 
employable,  although  medical  examinations  have  been  used  to  determine 
employability  In  some  cases.  In  Detroit,  the  social-service  division, 
which  determines  employability,  h.is  applied  a  broader  definition  for  local 
work  relief  than  that  determining  WPA  certifications,  and  therefore  a 
number  of  cases  on  the  program  would  not  be  acceptable  to  WPA. 

"  "In  at  least  one  State  the  local  units  are  reimbursed  by  the  State 
for  a  part  of  the  funds  spent  on  work  relief  but  not  for  funds  spent 
on  direct  relief.  Consequently,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the 
local  unit  to  put  people  to  work  without  too  much  thought  as  to  their 
fitness.  In  the  wintertime,  poorly  clad  men  are  put  to  work  shoveling 
snow  because  the  State  will  pay  part  of  the  cost,"  (Public  Management, 
loc.  cit.) 

"  Data  from  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of 
R->,search  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board. 

The  .\merican  Public  Welfare  Association  study  reports  further  that 
"as  a  rule  the  welfare  agencies  have  little  responsibility  for  tbe  work 
and  are  not  much  concerned  beyond  assignments,  the  work  tending  to 
be  merged  Into  what  the  public  department  using  relief  workers  Is  doing 
as  Its  assigned  function." 
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were  given  final  approval  by  the  county  boards  of  as- 
sistance, while  the  State  department  acted  only  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  In  practically  all  other  States  in 
the  spring  of  1940,  relief  work  was  apparently  subject 
to  no  State  controls  or  standards. 

Character  of  the  Work 

The  work  provided  by  the  localities  has  been  limited 
in  character,  usually  minor  repair  work  on  county  and 
township  roads  and  city  streets,  maintenance  of  munici- 
pal and  State  parks,  cleaning  and  making  minor  re- 
pairs on  public  buildings,  shoveling  snow,  collecting 
garbage,  cleaning  sewers,  and  similar  activities  asso- 
ciated with  or  replacing  regular  governmental  func- 
tions. Wood-chopping  and  maintenance  work  have 
been  particularly  prevalent.  This  situation  is  the  al- 
most inevitable  result  of  the  lack  of  standards  and  con- 
trols, the  existence  of  dual  work  programs,  and  the 
general  absence  of  planning  and  supervision."^"  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  few  State-wide  progi-ams  where  the 
work  has  been  somewhat  more  diversified  than  in  the 
smaller  units,  the  greatest  number  of  workers  have 
been  employed  at  unskilled  labor,  primarily  mainte- 
nance work.     In  California,  for  example,  in  August 

1939,  some  4,000  persons,  estimated  as  between  40  and 
50  percent  of  the  clients  assigned  to  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration projects,  were  employed  on  maintenance 
and  service  work,  of  whom  about  1,600  were  assigned  to 
projects  in  the  State  relief  administi'ation  offices."^  In 
Pennsylvania  certain  restrictions  were  established  by 
the  act  authorizing  the  program,  which  included  the 
limitation  that  work  "must  in  no  way  substitute  for 
work  which  might  be  carried  on  under  any  Federal 
work  program  or  through  any  normal  governmental 
employment."  °-  Of  projects  proposed  in  approved 
relief-work  applications  from  August  1939  to  January 

1940,  "the  work  most  frequently  proposed  was  'main- 
tenance and  repair,'  whereas  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  project  applications  called  for  any  form  of  im- 


<*'  A  memorandum  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
(Memo  Re  Work  Relief,  February  2.  1940)  discussirg  the  conditions  for  a 
local  work  program  in  New  York  points  out  that :  "Full  utilization  of 
WPA  should  exhaust  desirable  projects.  Accordingly,  only  remaining 
work  for  relief  will  be  "boondogling"  or  substitution  for  regular  budgetary 
functions  of  local  government.  Available  information  relative  to  similar 
programs  in  17  States  indicates  that  oui-  fears  are  well  founded.  Regular 
employees  have  been  replaced  with  relief  workers  to  reduce  taxes ; 
the  type  of  work  being  done  is  unsatisfactory  to  worker  and  com- 
munity    •     •     *." 

"  State  of  Californi.i.  Onvprnor's  Commission  on  Roeniployment.  Reem- 
ployment ;  Report  o/  the  Oovernor's  Commission  on  Reemployment, 
Sacramento,  1039,  pp.  56-57.  The  limited  nature  of  the  work  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  SRA  policy  that  work  "must  not  compete  with 
regular  governmental  operations  or  with  WPA."  (State  of  California, 
State  Rerief  Administration.  A  Rt'sum^  of  State  Partioipation  in  Unem- 
ployment Relief;  1938,  pp.  13-14.) 

"  Pennsylvatiia  Public  Assistance  Statistics  [Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Department  of  Public  Assistance],  (February-March  1940). 
18.  Projects  are  reviewed  by  the  county  boards  of  assistance  for 
eligibility. 
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provement."  The  proposed  work,  according  to  spon- 
sors' statements  accompanying  the  applications,  "was 
in  general  within  the  sponsors'  normal  sphere  of 
activity,  but  had  been  dispensed  with  or  curtailed 
because  of  lack  of  funds."  '^ 

Obviously  these  limited  activities  have  not  afforded 
much  possibility  for  matching  the  previous  skills  of 
workers  or  for  training.  Indeed  in  most  communities, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  serious  attempt 
to  fit  assignments  to  the  skills  of  the  unemployed. 
Workers  have  been,  in  general,  selected  on  the  basis 
of  available  jobs.°* 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  type  of  work  described 
cannot  improve  or  maintain  skills,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  most  of  the  programs  cannot  even  lay 
claim  to  maintaining  work  habits  or  generally  reha- 
bilitating the  relief  workers.  The  reports  which  are 
available  uniformly  indicate  minimum  expenditures 
for  materials,  poor  supervision,  and  unplanned,  spo- 
radic work.  This  situation,  while  particularly  true  of 
the  programs  of  smaller  units  of  government,  appears 
to  be  true  also  of  the  State-wide  progi'ams.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  where  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment sponsored  the  projects,  the  report  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Reemployment  stated  that 
"a  much  more  constructive  program,  better  planned 
and  more  efficiently  administered  than  now  exists  in 
SRA,  is  very  urgent."  *°  In  most  of  the  programs, 
the  supervisors  of  work  have  been  the  personnel  of  the 
local  government  departments.  Thus  in  Kansas  the 
opeiating  departments  were  responsible  for  work  con- 
tinuity, and  the  work  was  not  organized  in  a  project 
sense  but  was  merged  with  the  regular  department 
duties.  In  Detroit,  where  the  employing  departments 
have  had  complete  responsibility  for  the  direction  and 


'"Ibid.,  p.  31.  An  analysis  of  Penns-ylvania  work  projects  as  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1940,  revealed  that  of  1,886  projects  about  1,G00  were  for  the 
maintenan-.e  of  buildings  and  grounds,  improvements  and  minor  repairs 
and  construction,  while  only  2.t  provided  white-collar  work.  (Prom 
information  supplied  by  the  WPA.) 

The  state  Department  of  Public  Assistance  submitted  answers  to  a 
questionnaire  presented  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
In  answer  to  the  question  "Are  they  [the  projects]  normal  activities  of 
local  governments? — or  special  Jobs?"  the  agency  stated:  "With  few 
exceptions,  the  activities  are  what  should  be  classed  as  normal  functions 
of  local  governments.  Some  special  Jobs  have  been  accomplished,  such 
as  special  fcutveys  of  over-hanging  street  signs  and  special  Job  finding 
campaigns." 

"The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  reported  that  in  Kansas 
"attempts  at  occupational  classification  are  noticeably  absent,  largely 
because  the  work  requires  little,  if  any  skill,"  while  in  Detroit  "the  use 
of  skills  is  notably  absent  throughout  the  wage  work  program"  and 
"excipt  for  light  labor,  occasional  clerical  work,  and  work  for  women, 
no  attempt  is  made  at  selection  on  the  basis  of  an  occupational 
classification." 

Even  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  State  program  operated.  In  November 
1939,  an  inventory  of  available  relief  labor  indicated  that  "only  37.6 
percent  of  the  employable  persons  on  relief  were  unskilled  workers,  yet 
88  percent  of  the  persons  employeel  on  relief  were  working  as  unskilled 
common  laborers."  (Gill,  "Local  Work  for  Relief,"  pp.  157-158.  Cf. 
Pennsylrania  Ptibllo  Assistance  Statistics,  (February-March  1940),  26.) 

«  Op.  Bit.,  p.  57. 
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supervision  of  "wage  work,"  as  local  relief  work  is 
called,  and  for  maintaining  continuity  of  work  except 
for  occasional  informal  checks  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  estimates  of  efficiency  have  not  been 
favorable."*  In  Chicago,  it  has  been  a  regular  pro- 
cedure to  promote  relief  workers  to  foremen's  jobs  and 
then  demote  them  if  they  were  unsatisfactory.  In 
some  rural  counties  there  has  been  no  regular  super- 
vision whatever." 

Conditions   of   Work 

The  general  conditions  of  work  on  most  of  the  local 
work  programs  have  been  such  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  activities  could  in  any  way  serve  to  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  recipients.  Wages  have  usu- 
ally been  paid  on  a  budgetary-deficiency  basis,  and 
the  workers  have  been  required  to  work  at  an  hourly 
rate  for  sufficient  time  to  earn  the  amount  of  assistance 
granted.  Payments  have  averaged  about  the  same 
as  direct  relief.  Despite  the  additional  expenses  inci- 
dent to  work,  such  as  transportation,  only  California 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  have  paid  an  additional 
amount  over  the  direct-relief  grant  to  relief  workers. 
The  difference  between  WPA  earnings  and  payments 
on  local  relief-work  programs  is  considerable  and  ac- 
counts largely  for  the  relative  "cheapness"  of  local 
relief  work."'  According  to  Public  Management,  "the 
city  is  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  a  depressed  labor  market  in  order  to  get  vari- 
ous types  of  work  done  at  a  rate  of  pay  that  will 
barely  support  life  on  a  subsistence  basis." "'  Except 
in  California,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  and  the 
larger  cities,  the  prevailing  method  of  payment  has 
been  in  kind  (groceries,  fuel  orders,  etc.). 

The  hourly  rates  paid  relief  workers  have  varied 
widely.  The  policy  in  California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island  has  been  to  pay  the  prevailing  hourly 
rates.™  In  Pennsylvania  this  practice  resulted  in  an 
average  rate  of  50  cents. "^     In  other  States,  where  the 


M  For  example,  100  relief  workers  were  engaged  at  the  Detroit  airport, 
whereas  it  was  estimated  that  from  12  to  15  full  time  employees  could 
perform  tho  same  services. 

""  Information  supplied  by  the  WPA.  See  also  Gill,  "Local  Work  for 
Belief,"  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  In  efficient 
conduct  of  work  programs. 

"'For  instance,  relief  grants  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Chicago  averaged 
about  $31  a  month,  while  WPA  wages  in  Cincinnati  (Hamilton  County) 
and  Chicago  (Cook  County)  averaged  $65  and  $67.50  per  month  respec- 
tively. In  rural  Qhii),  relief  grants  averaged  about  $12  a  month  compared 
with  average  WPA  wages  of  about  $45.  In  downstate  Illinois,  monthly 
relief  grants  averaged  $17.50  ;  WPA  wages,  $55.  (Gill,  "Local  Work  for 
Relief,"  pp.  15S-159.)  In  Cincinnati  the  cost  per  case  for  direct  and 
work  relief  in  1938  was  $282  a  year,  or  about  one-third  of  WPA  costs. 
(Sherrill,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.) 

"Loo.  Mt. 

""  Information  supplied  by  the  WPA. 

^'^Pennsylvania  PuilU:  Assistance  Blatisiica  (February,  March  1940), 
22.     The  average  refers  to  the  period  August  1939-March  1940.     The 


progi'ams  were  operated  locally,  the  hourly  rates  paid 
relief  workers  in  the  large  cities  have  been  considerably 
below  the  pi-evailing  standards  for  the  same  type  of 
work.'^  Where,  as  was  often  the  case,  these  woi'kers 
were  engaged  on  maintenance  and  other  work  normally 
carried  out  by  regular  local  government  employees, 
demoralization  of  the  relief  workers  was  inevitable." 
In  some  communities  limits  were  set  on  the  work 
period.  In  Pennsylvania,  workers  were  employed  7 
hours  a  day  at  the  hourly  rate,  while  the  number  of 
days  varied  according  to  the  grant,  but  no  recipient 
was  required  to  work  more  than  40  hours  in  any  1 
week.  In  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  the  working  time 
was  limited,  and  the  difference  in  the  grant  was  pro- 
vided through  direct  relief.  Reports  received  from 
some  rural  areas  indicate  that  local  officials  have  paid 
little  attention  to  an  exact  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  recipients  should  work.'*  In  at  least 
one  city,  there  was  a  requirement  that  a  man  be  willing 


lowest  prevailing  wage  rate  determined  by  any  county  board  of  assist- 
ance was  20  cents  per  hour  (in  one  rural  county  for  charwomen)  ;  the 
highest  was  $1.75  for  plasterers.  At  the  end  of  March,  86  percent  of  all 
persons  working  on  projects  throughout  the  State  were  working  at  rates 
within  the  range  of  40-65  cents  per  hour.     (Ibid.,  pp.  25-26.) 

"  In  Cini  innatl,  for  instance,  relief  workers  received  only  25  cents  an 
hour,  regardless  of  the  type  of  work  performed.  The  rate  in  Chicago 
was  50  cents  an  hour,  while  regular  city  employees  performing  similar 
common  labor  were  paid  from  63  to  75  cents  an  hour.  (Information 
supplied  by  the  WPA.) 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  reports  that  in  Detroit  all 
"wage  work"  without  exception  was  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  an  hour, 
the  basic  common-labor  rate  of  the  departments.  Hourly  rates  in  Kansas 
varied  from  12V2  cents  In  some  rural  counties  to  38  cents  in  Topeka. 
Frequently  the  rates  paid  were  below  the  community's  prevailing  com- 
mon-labor rate. 

"In  Pittsfleld,  Massachusetts,  the  Taxpa.ver8'  Association,  which  con- 
ducted a  study  of  local  relief,  reported  to  the  mayor  and  city  council  that : 
"Despite  the  fact  that  work  relief  labor  has  been  performing  the  duties 
of  regular  employees  of  the  Park  Commission  and  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  2  years,  there  are  few  examples  of  such  labor  being 
hired  on  the  pay  rolls  of  these  departments.  Under  su  h  circumstances, 
work  relief  labor  is  practically  frozen  to  the  welfare  rolls  •  •  •. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  altogether  natural  that  the  morale  of 
the  work  relief  group  should  generally  deteriorate.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  for  the  Welfare  Commissioner  to  warn  work  relief  laborers 
repeatedly  regarding  the  fulfillment  of  jobs  assigned  to  them.  Instances 
of  men  failing  to  report  to  their  assigned  work  recur  time  and  again. 
The  slightest  indication  of  rain  is  enough  to  cause  the  abandonment  of 
work  for  the  day  •  •  ♦.  In  (he  final  analysis,  this  decline  of  morale 
cannot  lie  blamed  upon  the  work  relief  recipient.  The  condition  arises, 
logiially  enough,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  relief  program."  (Letter 
to  the  lionoiable  mayor  and  city  council  from  the  Pittsfleld  Taxpayers' 
Association,  undated,  mimeographed.)  The  Association  was  instrumental 
in  having  some  of  the  relief  workers  hired  as  regular  employees  of  the 
Piililic  Works  Dapartment.  (Taxtalk  [Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Taxpayers  -Associations],  VIII   (June-July  19  40),  0.) 

"  From  Information  supplied  by  the  WPA.  The  WPA  further  reports 
that  in  Cincinnati,  relief  clients  whose  budgetary  deficiency  was  $12  a 
montli  must  work  six  8-hour  days.  If  the  budgetary  deficiency  was  over 
$12  and  under  $24,  the  difference  was  made  up  in  relief  orders.  For  a 
deficiency  of  $24  a  month  or  more,  the  recipient  must  work  twelve  8-hour 
days  to  earn  $24  and  received  the  rest  in  relief  orders.  In  Chicago, 
relief  workers  must  work  one  30-hour  week  to  earn  $15,  and  two  30-hour 
weeks  to  earn  $30.  If  the  amount  granted  was  between  $15  and  $30,  or 
over  $30,  the  difference  was  provided  by  direct-relief  checks.  A  resolution 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pulilic  Assistance  established  the  40  hour  maximum 
in  Pennsylvania.  iPennstjivania  Ptiblic  Assistance  Statistics  (February- 
March  19401,  21.) 
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to  ■work  6  full  days  a  week  for  the  relief  he  received, 
regardless  of  the  amount." 

Other  conditions  of  work  hare  compared  equally  un- 
favorably with  private  or  WPA  employment.  In  most 
cases,  no  workmen's  compensation  was  provided,  and 
there  were  no  formal  arrangements  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances."  Since  the  workers  were  on  the 
general-relief  rolls,  they  were  often  subject  to  frequent 
reinve-stigations  of  eligibility.  In  Cincinnati,  all  re- 
lief cases  were  required  to  reapplj'  every  3  months." 
In  Pennsylvania  reinvestigation  of  each  case  was  made 
approximately  everj'  3  weelvs. 

Evaluation  of  Local  Work  Programs 

The  local  work  programs  thus  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed little  to  the  preservation  of  skills  or  the  main- 
tenance of  work  habits  or  morale.  It  is  also  evident 
that  unplanned  projects  with  negligible  use  of  materials 
and  poor  supervision  can  hardlj-  be  of  tangible  value 
to  the  community.'^  Moreover,  the  widespread  prac- 
tice of  using  relief  workers  to  i^erform  the  regular 
operations  of  local  departments,  at  relief  wages  instead 
of  standard  pay,  creates  a  situation  demoralizing  not 
only  to  the  relief  workers  but  also  to  the  regular 
emploj-ees  whom  they  may  actually  replace."'' 

The  conclusion  appears  inescapable  that,  on  the  whole, 
local  I'elief-ivorh  '■''programs''^  have  heen  of  little  real 
value  either  to  the  workers  or  to  the  coinmunities.  The 
major  argument  in  favor  of  the  programs,  their  appar- 
ent cheapness,  seems  to  he  a  short-sighted  economy  tvhich 
may  actually  create  unemployment,  and  which  in  any 
case  can  he  achieved  only  at  the  expense  of  worthwhile 
results,  particularly  at  the  expense  of  the  relief  workers 
themselves. ^°    If  the  programs  are  corrected  so  as  to 


^  PuVlic  Management,  loc.  cit. 

''  Workmen's  compensation  was  not  present  in  tlie  programs  in  many 
communities.  In  tlie  Rhode  Island  State-operated  program,  no  worls- 
men's  compensation  was  provided.  (From  information  supplied  by  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association.)  In  Pennsylvania,  an  exception 
to  the  general  situation,  the  State  agency  provided  that  sponsors  should 
carry  workmen's  compensation,  and  that  no  project  should  assign  relief 
recipients  to  roplace  workers  involved  in  a  labor  dispute.  (From  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  WPA.)  A  proposed  agreement  between  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Eelief  Administration  and  each  individual  California  County 
provided  that  "persons  working  out  relief  •  *  •  as  such  are  not 
employees  of  either  party  and  are  not  entitled  to  workmen's  compensation, 
medical  or  hospital,  or  death  benefits  under  the  labor  code  of  the  State." 
(Reported  in  the  Sacramento  Vnion,  Sacramento,  California,  April  20, 
1940.) 

''Sherrill,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

"Cf.  Gill,  "Local  Work  for  Relief,"  p.  159. 

^Public  Management  has  stated  "the  municipality  that  cannot  afford 
to  pay  regular  wages  for  the  regular  municipal  activities  had  better  dis- 
continue certain  services  or  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  service  rather 
than  demoralize  regular  employees  and  establish  unfair  labor  practices." 
(Loc.  cit.) 

"In  Pittsfleld,  relief  workers  were  employed  at  40  cents  an  hour 
and  regular  departmental  laborers  at  60  cents  an  hour,  while  it  was 
stated  that  in  general  it  was  necessary  to  employ  2  work-reliof  men  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  1  regular  employee.  "The  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion concluded  that  under  the  present  set-up  the  city  is  paying  SO  cents 
an  hour  for  questionable  anployment."  (Letter  quoted  in  footnote  73 
above.) 


improve  working  conditions,  and  accomplishments,  the 
^^economy^'  disappears.^ 

Self-Help  Cooperatives 

Among  the  special  imemployment  relief  measures 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration was  the  provision  of  financial  aid  to  self-help 
cooperatives.*^  Advocates  of  the  self-help  associations 
have  emphasized  their  value  in  providing  work,  train- 
ing, and  rehabilitation  for  persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  dependent  on  relief. 

These  organizations  of  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed have  taken  different  forms  at  various 
times  and  in  different  places.  The  majority  of  the 
self-help  production  cooperatives  have  been  of  the  re- 
lief type,  usually  operating  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  relief  administration.  The  greater  part  of 
the  products  have  been  exchanged  among  the  groups 
and  distributed  to  members.  As  a  rule  the  products 
are  not  sold  in  the  open  market,  although  a  small  por- 
tion may  be  sold  to  the  local  relief  agency  to  reimbur.se 
the  cash  costs  of  operation. 

Other  groups  have  aimed  to  operate  on  a  full-time 
self-supporting  basis  by  selling  their  jiroducts  on  the 
open  market  and  often  paying  wages  to  their  members. 
Yet  a  third  type  is  the  community  self-help  exchange 
formed  by  committees  of  local  citizen's,  with  a  member- 
.ship  of  persons  in  need  of  a  small  supplementary  in- 
come or  those  who  are  unemployable.  All  products 
are  distributed  to  the  members,  and  the  stress  is  on 
individual  rehabilitation  rather  than  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction. Although  these  cooperative  enterprises  of  the 
unemployed  received  Federal  aid  for  only  a  short 
period  and  never  developed  beyond  a  limited  scale, 
they  are  of  significance  as  one  means  of  providing  in- 
come to  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  through 
voluntary  work  rather  than  direct  relief. 

Between  1931  and  the  end  of  1938,  over  half  a  mil- 
lion families  had  been  affiliated  with  some  600  coop- 
erative associations  in  37  States.  The  nature  and 
scope  of  the  organizations  undei'went  many  changes 
(luring  this  period.     Most  of  the  self-help  grouj^s  or- 


iThe  New  York  State  Bo!ird  of  Social  Welfare,  in  presenting  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  local  relief-work  programs,  indicated  that 
among  the  conditions  such  a  program  produces  are  :  Increased  adminis- 
trative costs  (over  general  relief),  more  than  15  percent  for  materials, 
equipment  and  supervision,  uniforn?  wage  payments  unrelated  to 
budget  deficits,  and  higher  work-relief  wages  than  home-relief  grants. 
(Op.  cit..  pp.  a-4.) 

"  "A  self-help  production  cooperative  may  be  defined  as  a  democratic 
association  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  who  have  organized 
to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life  throush  their  own  production  of  goods. 
Self-help  cooperatives  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement  also  engaged 
In  the  collective  barter  of  surplus  labor  for  surplus  products,  exchange 
of  services  among  members,  and  procuring  donations  from  business  and 
government."  (Kerr,  Clark,  and  Harris.  Arthur,  Setfllelp  Cooperatives 
in  California,  University  of  California,  Bureau  of  Public  Administration, 
1939  Legislative  Problems,  No.  9,  Berkeley,  1939,  p.  1.) 
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ganized  in  1931  and  1932  began  spontaneously  as  barter 
associations  and  scrip  exchanges  of  the  unemployed, 
who  exchanged  their  labor  for  surplus  farm  produce 
and  other  goods  and  services.^'  When  Federal  funds 
became  available,  about  200  of  the  early  barter  groups 
became  production  cooperatives,  and  approximately 
100  new  groups  were  formed.  These  production  coop- 
eratives reached  a  peak  of  225  associations  with  12,000 
working  members  in  the  summer  of  1935.**  At  the 
close  of  the  FERA  program  Federal  funds  were  with- 
drawn, with  the  result  that  the  production  program 
came  to  an  end  in  many  States,  and  the  membership 
declined  to  about  10,000  by  December  1936.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  has  been  the  strongest  center  of  cooperative 
growth,  particularly  California  and  Washington, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  units  were  located  be- 
tween June  1933  and  June  1938.'^  At  the  close  of  1938 
there  were  140  self-help  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  with  about  5,500  members.  These  organizations 
were  found  in  18  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.*^  Only  31  of  the  140 
organizations  were  barter  groups,  and  all  but  2  of  these 
were  in  California. 

During  the  FEEA  period,  the  cooperatives  were 
given  grants  for  working  capital  and  assistance  in 
solving  their  operational  problems  through  the  FERA 
Division  of  Self-Help  Cooperatives,  together  with  the 
State  emergency  relief  administrations.  In  all,  public 
funds  amounting  to  $4,730,000  were  expended  on  the 
self-help  cooperatives  during  the  period  1933-38.  Of 
this,  about  $3,190,000  represented  Federal  grants, 
mainly  during  the  years  1934  and  1935.  Only  eight 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  contributed  finan- 
cial support.^'     The  average  net  cost  to  public  funds 


"  Barter  and  scrip  exchange  cooperatives  reached  their  peak  in  the 
Bpring  of  1933,  when  there  were  more  than  400  groups  with  75,000 
active  members.  As  relief  and  employment  on  puhlic  works  became 
more  readily  available,  the  number  declined. 

"  During  the  period  August  1933-July  1935,  there  was  a  cumulative 
total  of  176  active  associations  In  29  States  and  Territories  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with  a  membership  of  about  14,000,  who 
had  worked  about  10  million  man-hours  and  received  goods  and  services 
valued  at  about  $2.8  million.  (Kerr,  P.  A.,  "Productionfor-Dse  and 
Distribution  in  Work  Relief  Activities."  in  Monthly  Report  of  the  federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  September  1  through  September  SO, 
1935.  Washington,  1936,  p.  14.  table  A-,5.) 

Wliile  the  number  of  groups  increased  during  this  period,  the  total 
membership  decreased  considerably.  Thus  at  the  end  of  1933  grants 
from  puhlic  funds  had  been  made  to  29  associations  with  a  combined 
member.ship  of  nearly  60,000  ;  at  the  end  of  October  1935  there  were 
215  grant  groups  having  a  membership  of  about  15.000.  This  con- 
traction in  membership  was  the  result  of  specialization  in  production 
and  efforts  to  increase  efficiency.  (See  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Actiirities  of  Federally  Aided  Srlf-Help  Co- 
operatives during  19S5,  Serial  No.  E.  361,  Washington,  1936),  reprinted 
from  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XLII  (March  1936).) 

"^  Kerr,  Clark,  Productive  Enterprises  of  the  Unemployed,  19S1-19S8. 
Ph.  D.  dissertatioi..  University  of  California,  ms.,  pp.  24,  31,  and  33. 

"  "Selt-IIolp  organizations  in  the  United  States,  1938,"  Monthly  Labor 
Revieio,  XLLX  (December  1S39),  1335. 

"California,  Idaho,  lown,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and 
Washington.      {Ibid.,  p.  1336.) 


of  benefits  received  by  participants  in  27  States  during 
the  period  1933-36  has  been  estimated  to  be  33  cents 
for  each  dollar  of  compensation.'*^ 

Federal  regulations  required  that  the  groups  be 
democratic  associations,  autonomous  of  government  re- 
lief agencies.  However,  the  production  of  goods  not 
to  be  used  by  members  was  confined  to  products  which 
would  not  overload  a  competitive  market.  jMost  of 
the  groups  specialized  in  a  single  project,  selling  their 
products  to  relief  agencies  or  exchanging  them  with 
other  units,  and  providing  their  members  with  goods 
and,  in  some  cases,  cash.  The  most  common  activities 
were  sewing,  baking,  canning,  and  gardening.  Among 
the  other  activities  engaged  in  were  wood-cutting, 
dairying,  raising  of  livestock  and  poultry,  production 
of  furniture,  clothing,  soap,  and  cosmetics,  and  the 
operation  of  laundries,  cafeterias,  beauty  shops,  and 
other  enterprises. 

In  general,  cooperatives  functioned  best  in  the 
smaller  communities  with  access  to  farming  areas  or 
in  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  where  the  organization 
of  a  nutriber  of  groups  served  to  facilitate  aechange. 
The  membership  was  composed  of  some  persons  on  re- 
lief who  needed  supplementary  income,  ^^'H't-tiwie 
workers,  and  other  low-income  persons.  The  average 
remuneration  of  members,  other  than  key  and  super- 
visoiy  personnel,  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to 
about  25  cents  an  hour  but  varied  widely  in  different 
units.*^  Average  monthly  compensation  duHng  the 
period  1934--36  loas  approximately  $7.50  for  all  States 
combined,  indicating  that  in  most  cases  self-help  in- 
come was  supplementary  to  other  sources.^"  During 
the  first  10  months  of  1935,  employment  of  self-help 
members  averaged  only  14.3  hours  per  person  per  week.'* 

Even  during  the  period  of  Federal  aid,  the  self-help 
cooperatives  faced  serious  difficulties,  basically  due  to 
their  economic  position.  In  the  face  of  highly  un- 
favorable market  conditions  during  the  depression 
years,  the  cooperatives  were  further  handicapped  by 
inadequate  capital  and  fundamental  difficulties  of  oper- 
ation. Wliile  competition  in  the  open  market  was 
limited  or  unprofitable,  sales  to  relief  agencies  did  not 


^  Ibid.  In  California  it  was  estimated  that,  over  the  period  July 
1934-October  1938.  every  dollar  of  benefits  received  by  cooperative 
members  had  cost  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  74  cents,  of  which 
one-third  was  spent  on  administration.  (Kerr,  Clark  and  Harris, 
Arthur,  op.  cit..  p.  1.) 

^  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Self-Hclp 
Cooperatives,  Final  Report,  Washington,  1037,  ms.,  p.  10.  (Average 
hourly  earnings  in  some  States  ranged  from  20  to  30  cents,  in  others 
from  10  to  55  cents.  A  wide  range  in  payments  resulted  from  the 
vanety  in  types  of  production  and  in  comparative  efficiency.  These 
statistics  are  not  completely  accurate,  since  accounting  was  often  in- 
adequate and  reports  incomplete,  and  since  the  compensation  was  seldom 
paid  in  cash.) 

•"  Kerr,  Clark,  Productive  Enterprises  o]  the  Dnemployed,  p.  865. 

"  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.. 
p.  2. 
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provide  a  sufficient  market  to  meet  cash  needs,  and 
barter  arrangements  with  other  groups,  even  when 
geographically  possible,  were  clumsy  and  often  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  consumer  needs  of  the  members. 
While  the  groups  were  therefore  essentially  dependent 
upon  subsidies  to  furnish  operating  capital,  equipment, 
and  cash  needs,  public  grants  were  not  adequate  to 
permit  efficient  functioning,  and  periods  of  enforced 
inactivity  occurred  between  grants."-  Owing  to  these 
difficnlties,  the  cooperatives  were  generally  able  to  pro- 
vide only  part-time  or  seasonal  employment  and  sup- 
plementary support  to  their  members.  Efficiency  was 
further  impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
management,  by  the  very  high  turn  over  in  person- 
nel,"^ and  by  the  caliber  of  the  workers.  Members 
were  accepted  who  were  marginal  workers,  handi- 
capped by  age  or  inexperience,  while  the  most  efficient 
workers  were  frequently  the  first  to  leave  the  coopera- 
tives for  private  employment  or  work-relief  assign- 
ments."* In  addition  to  these  difficulties  there  have 
been  some  instances  of  business  opposition  to  the  com- 
petition of  cooperatives,  which  might  well  become 
an.  important  factor  if  the  cooperatives  were  to  be 
more  efficient  producers."^ 

Both  the  values  to  the  unemployed  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  cooperatives  are  well  illustrated  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  conditions  were  particularly  favorable 
for  the  self-help  movement."^  In  all,  262  units  were 
organized  during  the  period  1932-38,  with  an  active 
membership  of  approximately  100,000  individual  fam- 
ily heads.  Many  of  the  groups  began  as  labor  ex- 
changes in  1932-33,  and  barter  units  predominated 
imtil  July  1934,  when  access  to  Federal  aid  encouraged 
the  development  of  productive  groups.  During  1931-38 
over  half  (59  percent)  of  the  units  were  located  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles."' 

The  importance  of  outside  aid  in  maintaining  a 
cooperative  movement  is  evident  in  Galifomia,  where 


"Kerr.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

"■For  instance,  California  studies  in  1934  .and  193."  indicated  that 
about  half  the  membership  worked  only  a  few  months  and  then  left. 
(Kerr,  Clark,  Productive  Enterprise  of  the  Unemployed,  p,  386.) 

""The  cooperative  •  •  •  took  marginal  workers.  The  age  of 
self-help  members,  approximately  15  years  over  that  of  the  average 
employed  person,  and  their  lack  of  necessary  skills,  have  been  basic 
difficulties  facing  self-help  associations."  (Kerr.  Clark,  and  Harris, 
Arthur,  op.  cit.,  p.  23.) 

"  See,  for  Instance,  ibid.,  p.  24. 

•*  For  an  account  of  the  experience  of  self-help  cooperatives  in  two 
other  areas,  see  ".\ctivlties  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Self-Help  Ex- 
change," Monthly  Labor  Review,  LIII  (July  1941),  35-49;  and  "Self- 
Help  Cooperatives  in  Utah,  1935—41,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  LIII 
(August  1941),  438-443. 

°^  Barter  groups  reached  a  peak  of  176  units  and  abiut  30.000 
members  In  June  1933,  and  thereafter  steadily  decreased  In  importance 
to  29  groups  in  December  1938.  The  height  of  production  groups  (176 
associations)  was  reached  in  December  1934  and  had  dwindled  to  70 
by  December  1938.  (Kerr,  Clark,  and  Harris,  Arthur,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  4. 
7,  and  8.) 


public  aid  in  various  forms  was  almost  continuously 
availahle.^^  Prior  to  the  Federal  grants,  Los  Angeles 
authorities  furnished  gasoline  and  some  funds  to  meet 
needs  which  could  not  be  provided  through  barter.  In 
1935,  the  State  relief  administration  was  given  legis- 
lative authority  to  extend  aid,  and  a  division  of  self- 
help  cooperatives  was  established.  Public  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  for  the 
California  production  program  from  1934  through 
1938  totaled  $2,208,520.""  Even  with  Federal  and 
State  aid,  the  economic  position  of  the  groups  was 
precarious.  Wliile  the  State  relief  administration  pro- 
hibited the  grant-aided  production  groups  from  selling 
in  the  open  market,  cash  sales  to  relief  agencies  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  operating  costs.^  During  1934^36, 
monthly  comijensation  averaged  approximately  $15; 
and  in  later  years  between  about  $20  to  $30  a  month 
per  member,  and  25  to  30  cents  an  hour.-  As  in  other 
States,  the  cooperatives  accepted  marginal  and  older 
workers;  in  1934  over  60  percent  of  the  male  workers 
were  45  years  and  over,  and  another  10  percent  were 
65  and  over.  Despite  the  handicaps,  it  was  reported 
that  observers,  managers,  and  private  producers  (luring 
1934  and  1935  estimated  that  members  worked  from 
60  to  70  percent  as  efficiently  as  the  average  employee 
in  comparable  private  employment.^  As  in  the  case  of 
work  relief,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
direct  comparisons  with  efficiency  of  private  employ- 
ment may  be  misleading. 

One  objective  of  the  self-help  movement,  that  of 
keeping  its  member's  independent  of  direct  public  aid, 
was  achieved  to  some  extent  during  the  earlier  period. 
In  June  1935,  53.7  percent  of  the  active  members  of 
grant-aided  cooperatives  were  entirely  self-sujjporting 
(through  income  from  the  cooperatives  and  personal 
sources),  while  the  remaining  46.3  percent  received 
some  relief  to  make  up  their  budgetary  deficiencies.* 
However,  after  Federal  aid  was  withdrawn,  the  State 
relief  administration  adopted  a  policy  of  strong  con- 
trol over  the  cooperatives  and  required  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  membership  be  on  or  eligible 
for  relief.  In  1939,  about  25  percent  of  the  members 
were  WPA  workers,  over  one-third  were  State  relief 


™  An  official  report  in  1939  points  out  that  "a  considerable  amount  of 
working  capital  must  be  advanced  by  the  State"  to  achieve  some 
economic  success.  (State  of  California,  Governor's  Commission  on 
Reemployment,    op.   ait.,  p.    151  ) 

*  Kerr,  Clark,  and  Harris,  Arthur,  op.  cit.,  p.  14.  Of  this  sum 
?580,900  was  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  net  assets  of 
the  program  were  estimated  to  amount  to  $988,000  in  October  1938. 
This  figure  included  merchandise  in  warehouses,  deliveries  made  to  other 
state  agencies  and  not  paid,  assets  in  the  local  cooperatives,  and 
miscellaneous  assets. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

'  Kerr,  Clark,  Productive  Enterprises  of  the  Unemployed,  p,  394. 

*  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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administration  clients  or  were  receiving  other  supple- 
mentary relief  aid,  and  approximately  40  percent  were 
not  receiving  relief.^  Of  the  last  group,  about  half 
were  eligible  for  relief.  In  addition  to  the  new  em- 
phasis on  cooperatives  as  a  relief  measure,  the  State 
relief  administration  regulations  removed  much  of  the 
independence  of  the  group.  "The  goal  of  rehabilita- 
tion through  self -directed  cooperatives  was  abandoned. 
In  its  place  was  substituted  the  aim  of  relief  savings 
with  strict  government  control  of  units.  Principal 
changes  were  increased  State  control  over  warehousing, 
transportation,  purchasing,  and  individual  unit  opera- 
tions." "  Under  these  conditions  self -direction,  which 
has  been  advanced  as  one  of  the  primary  values  of 
the  cooperatives,  was  negated. 

While  self-help  cooperatives  oiviously  cannot  ie  ex- 
pected to  take  the  place  of  either  direct  or  work  relief, 
they  appear  to  offer  an  acceptable  form  of  public  aid 
to  a  limited  group,  particularly  older  and  underem- 


ployed warkers  who  can  meet  at  least  part  of  their 
needs  through  their  own  efforts.  Despite  their  many 
limitations,  the  cooperatives  have  furnished  a  certain 
amount  of  work  and  training  to  persons  in  need  of 
total  or  partial  public  support,  and  they  have  often  also 
provided  recreational  and  social  facilities.'  It  is  also 
significant,  in  evaluating  this  form  of  public  aid,  that 
surveys  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  attitude  of  the 
members  themselves  have  been  generally  favorable,  al- 
though with  reservations  concerning  their  effect  upon 
retailers.  "Relief  savings,  productive  activity  by  un- 
employed workers,  vocational  training  and  maintenance 
of  morale,  and  desirable  social  attitudes  are  those 
features  of  self-help  cooperatives  which  receive  favor- 
able approval  by  local  citizens."  * 


•  Kerr,  Clark,  and  Harris,   Arthur,   op.  oit.,  p. 
'Ibid.,  p.  10. 


'  "Self-help  production  activities  have  been  fairly  successful  in  main- 
taining the  morale  of  the  participants.  The  associations  offered  certain 
occupational  training  and  practical  experience  in  industrial  problems 
and  democratic  management."  (Kerr,  Clark,  and  Harris,  Arthur,  op. 
cit.,  p.  23.)  See  also  Governor's  Commission  on  Reemployment,  State 
of  California,  op.  oit.,  pp.  53-54. 

'  Kerr,  Clark,  and  Harris,  Arthur,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  first  Federal  program  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed — Emergency  Conservation 
Work,  later  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps — almost 
immediately  became  primarily  a  work  program  for 
youth  and  that  a  part  of  the  principal  Federal 
work  program — the  Work  Projects  Administration — 
emerged  as  the  National  Youth  Administration.  This 
public  recognition  that  the  problems  of  unemployed 
youth  differ  from  those  of  adults  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  aiming  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  youth  by  measures  which  differed  considerably  from 
those  of  other  work  programs.  Hence  any  considera- 
tion of  youth  work  programs  must  be  based  upon  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  youth.  Eval- 
uation can  then  be  made  of  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  plans  adopted  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  Problem  of  Unemployed  Youth 

An  outsta/nding  characteristic  of  the  unemployment 
of  the  last  decade  was  its  heavy  incidence  among  young 
people  in  the  age  group  15-^4-  In  193'0,  when  the 
amount  of  unemployment  was,  by  more  recent  stand- 
ards, relatively  small,  there  was  a  fairly  regular  dis- 
tribution of  unemployment  by  age  groups.  Even  at 
that  time,  however,  the  incidence  of  unemployment 
was  somewhat  n,iore  severe  for  both  males  and  females 
in  the  age  groups  10-19  and  20-24  than  for  any  other 


age  group.®  As  the  depression  deepened,  new  openings 
were  far  too  few  to  absorb  all  of  the  approximately 
1,750,000  young  people  and  inexperienced  workers  who 
annually  offered  their  services  for  the  first  time.^°  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1935,  youth  began  to  appear  in  large 
proportions  among  the  unemployed.'^ 

The  relative  severity  of  unemployment  among  young 
people  is  confirmed  by  numerous  State  and  local  cen- 
suses and  surveys.'^     In  66  nonagricultural  city  and 


'Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  I9.W,  L'nemploj/ment,  II, 
Washington,  1932,  p.  252,  table  11. 

'°  Bell,  op.  cit.,  p.  V. 

"Gil!,  Corrington,  "Young  and  Old  Look  for  Work,"  American 
Federatiotiist,  XLV  (June  1938),  583  and  585. 

Tlie  evidence  of  this  situation  is  assembled  in  many  surveys  of 
unemployment  among  youth  and  the  labor  force  both  in  the  Nation 
and  in  localities.  See,  e.  g.,  Rainey,  Homer  P.  and  others,  Hojo 
Fare  American  Youth?,  New  York,  D.  .\ppleton-Century,  1937,  pp. 
22-24  and  34-36 :  and  Jessen.  Carl  A.  and  Hutchins,  H.  Clifton, 
Youth-Community  Suivcy.'s,  U.  S.  Offlce  of  E'lucation,  Bulletin  1936, 
No.  IS-VI,  Washington,  1936,  pp    S-11.  1.3-14.  31-32.  41-43. 

"In  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1934,  28.1  percent  of  all 
employable  persons  were  totally  unemployed  ;  but  of  the  age  groups 
16-19  and  20-24,  60.2  percent  and  35.6  percent  respectively  were 
unemployed.  (Computed  from  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  State 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Census  of  Etnployable  Workers  in 
Urban  and  Rural  Non-Fai-m  Areas,  Penn,<<ylvania,  193i,  Harrisburg. 
1936,  p.  5.)  In  Massachu.setts  in  January  1934,  among  employable 
persons  in  the  age  groups  15-19  and  20-24.  51.3  percent  and  30.2  percent 
respectively  were  unemployed,  as  compared  with  25.2  percent  of  all 
employable  persons.  (Commonwe.ilth  of  Jlassachusetts,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries,  K''port  on  the  Census  of  Unemployment  in 
Massachusetts  as  of  -January  H,  B.l'i,  Public  Document  No.  15.  1935, 
p.  8.)  In  Michigan  in  January  1035.  18.8  percent  of  the  total  employ- 
able population  was  unemployed.  The  corresponding  percentages  for 
the  age  groups  15-19  and  20-24  were  34.3  and  24.0.  (Michigan  State 
Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission,  Michigan  Census  of  Population 
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county  areas  during  the  period  1930-37,  the  National 
Research  Project  estimated  tliat  the  incidence  of  un- 
employment among  those  15-19  years  of  age  out  of 
school,  ranged  from  18.4  percent  in  1930  at  the  low 
point  in  unemployment  in  the  last  decade  to  50.0  per- 
cent at  the  high  point  in  1933.  The  range  for  the 
group  20-24  was  from  12.7  percent  in  1930  to  36.4 
percent  in  1933." 

The  overrepresentation  of  youth  among  the  unem- 
ployed is  also  demonstrated  by  the  Unemployment  Cen- 
sus of  1937.  Accoi'ding  to  the  Enumerative  Check 
Census,  of  all  persons  employed  or  available  for  em- 
ployment, there  were  8.3  percent  in  the  age  group 
15-19,  whereas  18.5  percent  of  all  persons  totally  un- 
employed were  in  this  age  group;  persons  20-24  years 
of  age  constituted  14.8  percent  of  the  labor  force  and 
19.2  percent  of  those  unemployed."  Preliminary  re- 
turns of  the  1940  census  indicated  that,  whereas  9.7 
percent  of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole  was  unemployed 
in  the  week  March  24^30,  1940,  24.3  percent  of  the  age 
group  14^19  and  13.5  percent  of  the  age  gi-oup  20-24 
were  unemployed. ^^ 

The  absolute  number  of  young  people  who  have 
sought  work  but  failed  to  secure  it  during  the  last  10 
years  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
Preliminary  returns  of  the  1940  census  indicate  that  in 
the  week  of  March  24r-30,  1940,  2.6  million  persons  in 
the  age  group  14r-24  were  seeking  work  or  were  on 
public  emergency  work.^^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
VVPA  sample  analysis  indicated  that  there  were  3.1 
million  unemployed  young  people  below  the  age  of  25 
on  April  1,  1940,  and  that  by  July  of  that  year  the 
number  had  increased  to  4.1  millions."    Estimates  of 


and  Unemployment,  January  I'l.  1935 — Age.  Srx,  and  Employment  Blatus 
of  Gainful  Workers  in  Five  Types  of  Community,  Series  One,  Number 
One,  Lansing,  1936,  p.  19,  table  10.)  In  Rhode  Island  in  1936,  26.0 
percent  of  the  gainful  workers  from  16-25  years  of  age  were  unemployed, 
as  compared  with  16.1  percent  of  all  gainful  workers  in  the  State. 
(Rhode  Island  Department  of  Labor,  Decennial  Population  Census  of 
Z9S6,  pp.  26,  27.)  In  Philadelphia  in  each  year  from  1931  to  1938 
(except  1934,  which  was  not  reported),  unemployment  among  those 
16-19  and  20-24  was  more  severe  than  in  any  other  age  groups,  except 
in  the  case  of  women  in  1936.  (Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  Recent  Trends  in 
Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Labor 
Market  Studies.  Report  No.  P-1,  Work  Projects  Administration,  National 
Research  Project,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Industrial  Research   Department,   Philadelphia,   1937,  pp.   51-55.) 

"Carson,  Daniel,  Labor  Supply  and  Employment ;  Preliminary  State- 
ment of  Estimates  Prepared  and  Methods  Used,  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, National  Research  Project,  Philadelphia,  1939,  pp.  408  and  414. 

"  The  figures  for  the  totally  unemployed  pertain  to  persons  listed 
as  *'totally  unemployed"  and  "available  for  employment"  :  they  exclude 
persons  listed  as  "emergency  workers."  (Census  of  Partial  Employ- 
ment, Unemployment,  and  Occupations  :  1937,  Final  Report  on  Total  and 
Partial  Unemployment,  IV,  Washington,  1938,  p.  22,  table  7.) 

'^  The  figures  for  the  unemployed  pertain  to  persons  listed  as  "seeking 
work,"  and  do  not  include  persons  listed  as  "on  public  emergency  work." 
(Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  19i0,  Series  P— 4,  No.  3,  released 
April  4,  1941,  p.  7,  table  3.) 

"  Ibid.,  p.  5,  table  1. 

""WPA  Unemployment  Estimates,"  Monthly  Labor  Revietc,  LIII 
(October  1941),  893,  897.     See  also  Appendix  1,  below. 


the  numbers  of  young  unemployed  persons  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  decade  have  ranged  between  4  and  5 
millions.^* 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
youth  constituted  a  third  of  aU  the  unemployed  during 
the  decade  1930-40  and  that  about  one-third  of  all  em- 
ployable youth  were  unable  to  find  jobs.  Moreover, 
among  the  employed  youth  about  20  percent  appear 
to  have  worked  only  part-time,  an  arrangement  which 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory  vocational  ad- 
justment unless  these  young  people  were  also  attending 
school. 

The  published  statistics  and  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment fail  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  limited 
access  of  youth  to  employment.  For  they  do  not  take 
complete  account  of  the  large  numbers  of  young  work- 
ers on  the  farms  who  are  unable  to  secure  full-time 
wage  employment  either  in  agi-iculture  or  industry. 
Prior  to  the  depression,  the  deficiency  in  the  urban 
birth  rate  was  made  up  by  migration  of  rural  youth 
from  farms  and  other  rural  areas.  The  cities  had  need 
of  them  to  work  in  expanding  industry.  With  the 
depression,  these  youth  were  no  longer  needed;  hence 
they  were  forced  to  remain  on  the  fanu  and  a  surplus 
of  rural  youth  accumulated.  In  the  absence  of  a  free 
frontier,  the  opportunities  of  rural  youth  are  restx'icted 
more  than  ever.^° 

The  duration  of  unemployment  is  fully  as  significant 
as  its  volume.  While  the  longer  duration  of  vmem- 
ployment  is  usually  associated  with  older  workers,  the 
extent  and  effects  of  prolo-nged  imemployment  among 
youth  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  Michigan,  39.0 
percent  of  the  approximately  70,000  youth  of  15-24 
who  were  unemployed  in  January  1935  had  been  out 
of  work  for  at  least  1  year  prior  to  that  date.  In 
fact,  18.4  percent  had  been  unemployed  for  3  or  more 
years.^"  A  study  of  21,000  youth  in  seven  widely  scat- 
tered cities  revealed  that,  of  the  4,000  youth  unem- 
ployed on  July  1,  1938,  28  percent  had  been  continu- 
ously unemployed  from  6  months  to  1  year,  22  percent 


i»  The  Committee  on  Youth  Problems  of  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  4  million  unemployed  young  people  in 
January  1935.  (Jessen  and  Hutchins,  op.  cit.,  p.  i.)  Earlier,  the  Com- 
mittee had  estimated  that  there  were  5  million  unemployed  youth. 
(School  Life,  XXI  (December  1935).  75.)  The  National  Education 
Association  had  estimated  that  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  there  were 
around  5  million  unemployed  youth.  (American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Youth  Education  Today,  Sixteenth  Yearbook,  Washing- 
ton,  National   Education  Association,  1938,  p.  45.) 

"  Coyle,  David  Cushman,  Rural  Youth,  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Social  Problems,  No.  2,  Washington,  1939,  p.  8.  Cf.  Edwards,  Newton, 
"Youth  as  a  Population  Element,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  CXCIV   (November  1937),  6-17. 

*>  Michigan  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Administration.  Michigan  Census 
of  Population  and  Unemployment,  January  l-i,  1DS5 — Duration  of  Un- 
employment of  Workers  Seeking  Reemployment,  Series  1,  No.  5,  Lansing, 
1937.  p.  5,  table  5. 
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had  been  out  of  work  a  }'ear  or  more,  and  5  percent 
had  been  unemploj'ed  for  more  than  3  years.^' 

Unemployment  does  not  fall  evenly  on  all  youth. 
Certain  types  of  youth  obviously  are  disadvantaged, 
such  as  the  children  of  unskilled  laborers  and  other 
low-income  groups,  youth  with  meagre  education,  Ne- 
gro 3'outh,  and  youth  in  depressed  areas.  Nor  is  its 
incidence  uniform  as  between  the  sexes.  In  1937,  23.1 
percent  of  all  females  15-19  years  old  available  for 
employment  were  totally  unemployed,  as  compared  to 
15.8  percent  of  all  males  in  this  age  group;  in  the  age 
group  20-24,  21.1  percent  of  all  females  and  18.1  per- 
cent of  all  males  employed  or  available  for  employment 
were  totally  unemjiloyed.^^ 

Few  would  deny  the  relatively  greater  susceptibility 
of  youth  to  the  psychological  repercussions  of  contin- 
ued inability  to  participate  in  the  normal  routines  of 
working  life.  Permanent  harm  ma}'  be  done  if,  at  an 
age  when  vitality,  personal  ambition,  and  the  desire 
for  creative  activity  are  at  their  highest  point  and 
when  social  attitudes  are  in  the  formative  stage,  large 
groups  of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  believe  themselves 
to  be  thwarted  in  their  desire  to  enter  upon  the  normal 
responsibilities  of  adult  life.  The  need  for  construc- 
tive measures  that  aim  to  do  more  than  assure  mere 
physical  maintenance  is  nowhere  more  imperative  than 
in  regard  to  this  section  of  the  unemployed. 

Yet  the  selection  of  suitable  measures  for  this  age 
group  presents  peculiarly  difficult  problems.  For,  un- 
like the  older  segment  of  the  unemployed  population, 
young  unemployed  workers  have  not  in  general  formed 
any  industrial  attacliment.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that,  even  in  periods  of  expanding  employment, 
the  national  interest  demands  that  these  new  entrants 
to  the  labor  market  be  assisted  in  selecting  employ- 
ments which,  subject  to  the  limitations  laid  down  by 
the  processes  of  production,  are  most  fitted  to  their 
peculiar  capacities  and  aptitudes.  The  vocational- 
guidance  facilities  which  have  been  developed  in  many 
communities  are  a  direct  response  to  the  need  for  tliis 
type  of  assistance  to  families  and  young  people.  The 
need  for  this  service,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been 
adequately  met  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  years  prior  to  maturity  are  char- 
acterized by  great  potential  adaptability  and  capacity 
to  learn.  The  offer  of  any  type  of  public  or  private 
employment,  regardless  of  its  character,  is  therefore 
not  necessarily  the  best  social  response  to  the  needs  of 
young  unemployed  workers.    The  failures  of  our  ex- 


^  Payne,  Stanley  L.,  Disadvantaged  Youth  on,  the  Labor  Marlet,  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Division  of  Research,  Series  I,  No.  25,  Wash- 
ington. 1940.  pp    3  and  19. 

^  Censu.s  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Occupations  : 
1937,  Final  Report     •      •      *.  IV,  p.  22,  tahle  7. 


isting  educational  provisions  to  assist  young  people  to 
overcome  economic  barriers  both  to  remaining  in  school 
for  the  required  period  and  to  continuing  education 
after  legal  attendance  requirements  are  met,  serve  to 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  utilizing  the  otherwise 
idle  years  of  youth  to  improve  the  educational  equip- 
ment of  all  or  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  future. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  the  first  years  of  era- 
ploj'ment  are,  for  most  of  the  working  population,  the 
formative  years  in  which  work  habits  and  skills  are 
acquired.  The  importance  to  the  country  of  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  highly  skilled  workers,  coupled  with 
the  failure  of  industry  itself  to  assure  this  necessary 
development,  has  already  been  recognized  by  the  grant 
of  large  sums  to  make  vocational  education  available 
to  increasing  numbers  of  j'oung  people  both  in  and  out 
of  school,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Federal  agency  concerned  with  promoting  apprentice- 
ship training.  But  the  latter  agency  alone  has,  for 
obvious  reasons,  been  unable  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the 
loss  of  private  industrial  training  through  years  of 
unemployment.  And  vocational  education  alone  can 
never  replace  the  type  of  training  that  is  acquired  by 
actual  industrial  experience. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  same  circum- 
stances which  have  forced  a  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  unemployed 
youth,  have  also  thrown  into  relief  the  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  transfer 
from  school  to  industry  even  in  normal  times  and  for 
making  the  best  use  of  these  socially  strategic  years. 
In  consequence,  measures  which  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  10  years  with  the  major  objective  ol 
meeting  the  need  of  youth  for  employment  have  not 
concentrated  solely  on  the  provision  of  work  but  have 
also  in  part  attempted  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  incom- 
plete functioning  of  other  programs  dealing  with  the 
education  and  guidance  of  youth. 

Character  of  the  Youth  Programs 

The  public-aid  measures  devised  for  the  young  un- 
employed include  the  grant  of  financial  aid  to  remain  in 
school  or  college  in  return  for  work  (the  NYA  student 
work  progi'am) ;  three  other  types  of  work  progi-am, 
afforded  by  the  NYA  out-of-school  work  program,  the 
CCC,  and  (for  young  primary  wage  earners)  the  WPA 
work  program ;  and  finally,  some  vocational  and  educa- 
tional counseling  performed  by  the  NYA,  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  the  CCC.  The  provision  for  youth 
on  the  WPA  progi-am  needs  no  further  discussion  at 
this  point,  since  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  operation 
of  the  program  between  young  and  older  project  work- 
ers and  the  general  nature  of  the  program  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.    In  this  section  at- 
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tention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  extent  to  whicli  the 
three  piublic-a.id  programs  designed  specifically  for 
youth  have  met  the  other-than-maintenance  needs  of 
this  special  age  group. 

In  any  case,  although  relief  was  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  establishment  of  both  the  Federal  youth  agen- 
cies, the  stimulation  of  educational  interests  and  the 
economic  and  social  rehabilitation  of  youth  were  also 
regarded  as  of  major  importance.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  thinking  about  the  NYA  prior  to  its 
establishment.  It  was  expected  that,  if  young  people 
were  kept  busy  during  part  or  most  of  their  enforced 
leisure  hours,  not  only  would  they  be  spared  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  idleness  and  be  kept  off  the 
streets  but  they  would  also  become  more  employable 
through  obtaining  work  experience  and  work  habits.^' 
Similarly,  although  when  the  CCC  was  inaugurated, 
the  objective  of  the  program  was  stated  to  be  the  relief 
of  imemployment  and  the  restoration  of  the  country's 
depleted  natural  resources  through  the  advancement 
of  an  orderly  program  of  useful  public  works,  increas- 
ing stress  has  come  to  be  placed,  both  in  administra- 
tive practice  and  in  legal  formulations,  upon  the  train- 
ing and  welfare  of  the  enrollees.^* 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Between  the  creation  of  the  Civilian  Consei-vation 
Corps  in  March  1933  and  July  1, 1940,  more  than  2,250,- 
000  individual  young  men  have  been  enrolled.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  284,454  were  selected  and  enrolled 
at  the  four  quarterly  enrollment  periods.^^ 

The  strength  of  the  corps  has  fluctuated  somewhat 


^  Cf.  Johnson,  Palmer  O.  and  Harvey,  Oswald  L.,  The  National  Youth 
A'Iminlstration,  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  Staff  Study 
No.  13,  WashluKton,  1938,  p.  6.  The  first  administrative  order  of  the 
WPA  which  related  to  the  employment  of  young  people  (No.  19,  August 
31,  1935)  stated:  "It  is  the  intention  of  this  order  to  afford  families 
certified  as  eligible  tor  work  relief,  supplementary  earnings  liy  pro- 
viding employment  to  young  persons  who  are  members  of  such  families 
(but  not  primarily  responsible  for  their  support)  at  salaries  equal  to 
approximately  one-third  of  the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  and  for  a 
number  of  working  hours  approximately  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
working  hours  specified  in  Regulation  No.  1  •  •  *."  See  also  Report 
on  Pro'jress  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  December  19ST, 
p.  63  ;  and  Emerffency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  19S7,  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  -Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  75th  Cong.,   1st  sess.,   Washington,   1937,   pp.   128-129. 

»  The  Act  which  established  what  was  to  become  the  CCC  (Public, 
No.  5,  73d  Cong.,  approved  March  31st,  1933)  was  for  "the  relief  of  un- 
employment" and  made  no  mention  of  educating  or  training  the  men 
who  were  to  be  employed.  But  in  his  message  to  Congress  transmitting 
the  reorganization  plan  in  1939,  the  President  said  of  the  CCC:  "Its 
major  purpose  is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  further  the  training  of 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  Corps,  important  as  may  be  the  con 
struction  work  which  they  carry  on  so  successfully."  {Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  OiJ'ilian  Conservation  Corps,  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  SO.  19S9,  Washington,  1939.  p.  95.)  Public,  No.  163.  75th 
Cong.,  approved  June  28,  1937  (sec.  1)  contained  the  first  statutory 
statement  of  the  nonrelief  objective  and  provided  that  "at  least  ten 
hours  each  week  may  be  devoted  to  general  educational  and  vocation 
training." 

"•Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  13iO.  Washington,  1940,  pp.  13-14. 


in  I'esponse  to  general  economic  conditions  as  well  as 
in  response  to  administrative  regnilations.^"  The  num- 
ber of  junior  enroUees  employed  increased  steadily 
from  the  spring  of  1933  to  a  peak  of  over  500,000  in 
August  1935.  Thei'eafter,  the  number  employed  fell 
to  the  low  point  of  about  242,000  juniors  in  March 
1937.  After  the  passage  of  the  1937  Act  extending  the 
life  of  the  Corps  and  placing  an  upper  limit  of  300,000 
on  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Corps  at  any  given  time, 
employment  ranged  between  that  figure  and  about  250,- 
000  enrollees  per  month,  most  of  whom  were  juniors.^' 

Employment  is  provided  on  large-scale  projects 
planned  by  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  also  supervise  the  work 
done  in  the  camps.  These  camps,  which  house  not 
more  than  200  men  each,  are  located  in  every  State. 
In  June  1940  they  were  distributed  by  region  as  fol- 
lows: Northeast,  241;  Southeast,  357;  Middle  States, 
309;  Northwest,  238;  Southwest,  155;  Far  West,  200; 
total,  1,500.2^  The  men  live  in  the  camps  for  the  en- 
tire period  of  their  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  The  camps 
may  be  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enrollee's  home,  but 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  several  hundred  miles  away, 
dejoending  on  the  numbers  needed  by  different  camps. 
The  men  work  8  hours  a  day  for  5  days  a  week  -"  except 
in  case  of  emergency  or  in  making  up  lost  time  due  to 
bad  weather  or  other  contingency. 

The  type  of  work  done  by  the  men  in  the  Corps 
falls  into  10  general  classifications:  (1)  Structural  im- 
provements, including  among  other  things  bridges,  fire 
towers,  service  buildings;  (2)  transportation  improve- 
ments, including  truck  trails,  minor  roads,  airplane 
landing  fields;  (3)  erosion  control,  including  check 
dams,  terracing,  terrace  outletting,  vegetative  cover- 
ing; (4)  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  drainage,  in- 
cluding dams,  channel  work,  ditching,  riprap;  (5) 
forest  culture,  including  planting  of  trees,  stand  im- 
provement, nursery  work,  seed  collection;  (6)  forest 
protection,  including  fire  fighting,  fire  prevention,  and 


'"  For  example,  in  1934  a  coutingent  of  young  men  was  enrolled 
from  the  drought  States  over  and  above  the  scheduled  enrollment,  and 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1935  the  upper  and  lower  age  limits  of 
enrollment  were  extended,  thereby  increasing  the  size  of  the  Corps. 
(Summary  Report  of  the  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  on 
the  Operations  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  for  the  Period  Extend- 
ing from  April  19SS,  to  June  SO,  19S5,  Washington,  1935,  pp.  14-15.) 
See  also  Melvin,  Bruce  L.,  Rural  Youth  on  Relief,  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  XI. 
Washington,  1937.  p.  53,  footnote  18. 

^  See  the  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  after  June  30,  1935,  and  periodic  reports  prior  to  that  time  for 
figures  used  above.  These  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  used  In 
Appendix  9,  which  include  Indian  enrollees  as  well  as  veterans  and 
juniors.     For  authorized  proportions  of  Indians  and  veterans,  see  ch.  IV. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
•      •      •      191,0,  i>p.  74-75. 

™  -Vfter  January  1942,  40  hours  of  work  on  the  project  constituted 
the  minimum  work  week.  Ou  the  average  an  enrollee  worked  about 
2V4  more  hours  per  week  than  in  previous  years. 
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presuppression,  pest  and  disease  control;  (7)  landscape 
and  recreation,  including  public  camp-  and  picnic- 
ground  development,  lake-  and  pond-site  clearing, 
landscaping;  (8)  range,  including  stock  driveways, 
elimination  of  predatory  animals;  (9)  wild  life,  in- 
cluding stream  improvement,  stocking  fish,  emergency 
wild  life  feeding,  food  and  cover  planting;  (1)  mis- 
cellaneous, including  emergency  work,  surveys,  mosquito 
control.'" 

In  many  respects,  the  CCG  camps  are  well  adapted 
to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  youth,  particularly  with 
respect  to  acquinng  work  habits  and  the  discipline 
of  work  through  expei'ience.  The  enrollees  are  under 
more  or  less  supervision  84-  hoiurs  a  day,  the  work  p-roj- 
ects  are  planned  hy  competent  personnel  in  the  regular 
agencies  of  the  Government,  the  work  is  performed 
under  realistic  conditio'iis,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  performed. 

CCC  oiErials  in  all  departments  have  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  in  recognizing  that  work  that  does 
not  meet  the  standards  set  by  private  or  regular  public 
employment  has  little  training  value  in  itself.  They 
have  bent  every  effort  toward  making  their  program 
truly  work-centered.  The  Corps  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  national  domain 
and  has  rarely  been  subject  to  the  criticism  of  having 
"useless"  or  "made-work"  projects.^^  The  emphasis 
on  efficient  and  production,  however,  precludes  much 
shifting  of  enrollees  among  different  types  of  jobs  to 
find  work  for  which  they  may  be  best  fitted.  If  this  is 
considered  a  proper  objective  of  work  programs  for 
youth,  then  the  training  potentialities  of  the  program 
may  be  correspondingly  limited. 

The  training  afforded,  as  apart  from  the  educa- 
tional program  carried  on  after  work  hours  (to  be 
discussed  shortly),  is  based  on  the  opportunities  given 
by  the  project  and  facilitating  work;  it  aims  to  de- 
velop in  the  enrollees  proper  work  habits  and  atti- 
tudes, in  addition  to  knowledge  about  vai'ious  types 
of  work.  The  on-the-job  training  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  most  project  super- 
visors and  foremen  with  pedagogical  techniques  and 
the  small  amount  of  time  they  are  able  to  give  to 
preparation  for  this  instruction.'^  The  various  camps 
may  provide  from  30  to  75  different  jobs  which  can 


'"Annual  Report  of  the  Director  0/  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
•      •      •     ISlfO,  Appendix  L. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  contribution  of  the  CCC  to  the  national  wealth 
see  ch.  XII. 

^  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Bducation  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
tervation  Corps,  Washington,  1D39,  pp.  G8-69.  (Publication  referred  to 
subsequently  as  Report  of  the  Special  Committee.)  The  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  CCC  for  1940  states  that  "this  phase  of  the  program 
Is  gradually  being  improved  by  training  foremen  to  teach,  analyze  work 
situations  for  instruction  purposes,  etc."  {Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps     •     •     •    atiO,  p.  37.) 


furnish  the  basis  for  training  enrollees  toward  recog- 
nized pay-roll  jobs  in  private  industi-y,  though  the 
average  camp  work  project  may  present  only  8  to  11 
of  these  jobs.^'  The  work  ranges  from  manual  labor 
10  jobs  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  consider- 
able technical  knowledge.'*  A  good  deal  of  heavy 
motorized  equipment  is  used,  which  must  be  operated 
and  serviced,  and  other  technical  processes  are  used  on 
the  variou.s  types  of  construction  projects."*  Since  the 
defeu^e  emergency,  considerable  emphasis  has  been 
laid  on  defense  training  in  the  course  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  Corps,  which  has  been  carried  on  without 
additional  funds.'"  The  original  purpose  of  the 
Corps — the  training  of  unemiDloyed  young  men  for 
private  jobs  and  the  conservation  of  the  country's 
natural  resources — has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  spite 
of  the  stress  on  national  defense. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  CCC 
can  offer  specialized  training.  According  to  one  au- 
thority only  about  one-third  of  the  jobs  available  to 
enrollees  in  the  average  CCC  camp  require  something 
more  than  ability  to  do  common  labor  and  offer  sub- 
stantial opportunities  for  the  development  of  various 
skills."  A  special  committee  which  visited  six  camps 
reported  that  about  60  percent  of  the  1,195  enrollees 
in  these  camps  were  engaged  in  jobs  which,  according 
to  the  classification  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  are  "ordinarily  filled  by  professional  and 
kindred  workers,  salespersons,  clerical  workers,  semi- 
skilled or  skilled  workers."  The  remaining  40  per- 
cent "were  working  at  jobs  ordinarily  filled  by  common 
laborers."  '^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  CCC  cannot  provide 
work  experience  in  skilled  occupations  to  all  the  boys 
in  camp  because  the  projects  are  primarily  in  the  field 
of   soil,    forest,  and    water    conservation.     But    it    is 


"Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  pp.  63-64.  See  also  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educatioti  for  the  Fiscal  Tear 
Ended  June  SO,  laifi,  Washington,  1941,  p.  76. 

^  A  partial  list  of  the  fields  in  which  enrollees  receive  training  Is : 
auto  mechanics,  blacltsmithing,  bluerrint  reading,  bridge  construction, 
building  construction,  bulldozer  operation,  care  of  tools,  carpentry,  office 
clerking,  compressor  operation,  concrete  construction,  crusher  operation, 
small-dam  construction,  diesel  engines,  drafting,  drainage,  equipment 
maintenance,  explosives,  farm-woodlot  management,  foreman  and  leader 
training,  grader  operation,  jackhammer  operation,  landscaping,  mapping 
or  map-making,  masonry,  nursery  work,  office  practice,  quarrying,  saw 
filing,  sign  making,  steel  structure,  stone  cutting,  surveying,  telephone 
line  work,  tractor  operation,  trail  maintenance,  truck  driving,  typing, 
use  of  tools,  welding,  woodworking.  {Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps      •     •     •     x9S9,  pp.  17-18.) 

"» Tile  CCC  has  always  had  the  advantage  of  using  first-rate  equipment 
because  adequate  expenditure  for  this  purpose  was  definitely  budgeted  and 
was  included  in  the  calculated  cost  per  enrollee.  (See  McEntee,  James  J., 
"The  CCC  and  National  Defense,"  American  Forests,  XLVI  (July  1940) , 
310.) 

"Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
•      •      •     H'iO,  p.  4, 

"American  Youth  Commission,  The  Civiltan  Conservation  Corps, 
Washington,  1940,  p.  12. 

"  See  Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  pp.  63-84. 
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equally  true  that  not  all  the  boys  in  camp  have  the 
ability  to  become  skilled  craftsmen.  The  major  con- 
tribution of  the  Corps  toward  meeting  youth  needs  lies 
in  the  work  experience  obtained  on  the  job,  through 
which,  coupled  with  related  training  or  other  voca- 
tional training  to  be  discussed  shortly,  enroUees  gain 
a  familiarity  with  tools  as  well  as  work  habits.  Even 
on  projects  requiring  only  the  simplest  types  of  com- 
mon labor,  enrollees  can  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
foremen  and  fellow  workers,  the  proper  care  of  simple 
tools  and  equipment,  the  importance  of  an  honest  day's 
work,  and  a  responsible  attitude  toward  the  job. 

Since  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  enrollees  come 
from  urban  environments,  to  which  they  will  probably 
return  after  tlieir  stay  in  camp,'^  the  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  appropriateness  in  terms  of  future 
emploj'ment  opportunities  of  work  experience  with  a 
training  objective  obtained  on  jobs  related  only  re- 
motely, if  at  all,  to  any  type  of  private  employment 
they  may  engage  in.  A  decision  that  camp  work  ex- 
perience is  inappropriate  for  this  end  does  not  gainsay 
that  the  values  received  by  the  individual  enroUee  in  the 
formation  of  work  habits  and  attitudes  through  real 
work  of  any  kind  are  of  great  consequence  to  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  be  from  rural  or  urban  territory. 
It  may  be  that,  in  the  light  of  known  facts  about  the 
large  percentage  of  occupations  for  which  little  or  no 
specialized  training  is  required  either  before  entering 
upon  the  job  or  on  the  job  after  employment  has 
begun,^  the  types  of  jobs  for  which  work  experience 
fits  the  individual  young  person  may  be  less  important 
than  the  provision  of  realistic  work  experience  in  some 
one  field.  It  is  certain,  that  the  scope  of  occupations 
in  the  CCC  is  definitely  limited  and  that  there  has 
never  been  any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  extent  to 
tchich  workers,  after  leaving  the  camps,  can  actiudly 
obtain  employment  in  the  fields  for  which  CCC  affords 
training.^ 

While  the  camps  vary  with  respect  to  the  kind  and 
number  of  occupational  opportunities  available,  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  new  enrollees  and 
assign  them  to  camps  best  suited  to  their  needs  or 


s>  In  all  but  1  of  the  10  enrollment  periods  between  January  1,  1938 
and  April  1,  1940.  rural  youth  constituted  41  to  54  percent  of  the 
total  youth  enrolled.  (Qu.irterly  Selection  Reports  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Washington,  January  193S  through  .April  1940,  tables 
showing  urban  rural  distribution.)  The  only  exception  was  the  enroll- 
ment period  of  January  19.3S,  which  showed  only  a  little  over  32  percent 
of  rural  youth  among  all  youth  enrolled.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
low  proportion,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  was  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  replacements  in  that  period  were  drawn  from  the  north- 
eastern quarter  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  predominantly  urban 
section.  {Quarterly  Selection  Report  Covering  the  January,  1B3S,  En- 
rollment of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps'  Washington,  1938,  pp.  5-6.) 

"  See  Bell,  op.  Ht.,  pp.  58-59. 

"  American  Youth  Commission,  op.  eit.,  p.  14.  This  problem  is  also 
discussed  in  Holland,  Kenneth,  and  Hill,  Franli  Ernest,  Youth  in  the  CCC, 
Washington,  American  Council  on  Education.  1942. 


capacities.*-  When  the  CCC  was  first  established,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  guidance  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. The  chief  interest  of  the  administrative  personnel 
throughout  the  Corps  was  in  the  work  projects  rather 
than  in  tlie  development  of  the  enrollees.  It  was  thus 
largely  a  matter  of  chance  that  a  youth  was  found 
working  at  a  CCC  job  of  his  occupational  choice,  suited 
to  his  capacities  and  at  the  same  time  realistic  in  terms 
of  future  job  opportunities.  In  recent  years  more  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  directing  the  efforts  of  the 
camp  personnel  toward  the  occupational  adjustment  of 
the  individual  enrollees.*^  Guidance  in  the  camps  has 
now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  coordination  of  activi- 
ties designed  to  aid  each  individual  enrollee  to  secure 
the  maximum  benefits  from  his  camp  experience,  in- 
cluding placement  and  follow-up.  In  actual  practice 
the  best  results  seem  to  have  been  obtained  in  tenns 
of  a  better  adjustment  to  the  camp  life  itself  and  to  the 
work  of  the  Corps  rather  than  in  terms  of  placements 
and  follow-up.  The  isolation  of  many  of  the  camps 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  contacts  with  em- 
ployers in  the  enrollees'  home  communities  place  limita- 
tions! on  the  placement  and  follow-up  phases  of  the 
guidance  service.^''  More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
guidance  interviews  were  held  by  the  supervisory  per- 
sonnel of  the  camps  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1939 
and  19-10.''^  Few  of  these  supervisors  had  any  special 
qualifications  either  through  professional  training  or 
experience  for  their  roles  as  counselors.^"  Moreover, 
most  of  these  individuals  are  already  so  burdened  with 
other  responsibilities  that  they  have  little  time  to  give 
to  guidance. 

That  there  is  need  for  greater  care  in  the  selection  and 
counseling  of  youth  for  whom  the  CCC  type  of  train- 


"  American  Youth  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

"  Particularly  since  May  1939  when  plans  for  developing  a  guidance 
program  in  the  camps  were  sent  to  the  fleld.  Prior  to  this  time  little 
education  or  vocational  guidance  was  available.  For  report  on  status 
and  evaluation  of  the  guidance  programs  in  9  selected  CCC  camps  and 
the  placement  of  enrollees  In  employment  in  1938,  see  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee,  pp.  131-47. 

"  As  pointed  ont  earlier  in  the  chapter,  in  view  of  the  obstacles  to 
obtaining  effective  placement  service  in  some  areas  through  the  employ- 
ment service,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  registration  in  rural  areas, 
it  has  not  been  feasible  to  insist  that  all  enrollees  establish  contact  with 
the  employment  service  prior  to  their  camp  experience.  All  camp  com- 
manders are,  however,  instructed  to  urge  the  boys  to  register  with  the 
service  when  they  return  to  their  home  communities  or  to  reestablish 
their  contact  if  they  have  already  registered.  In  a  few  cases  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  cooperation  between  the  CCC  and  the  employ- 
ment service  on  the  registration  and  placement  function.  Impetus  baa 
been  given  to  greater  cooperation  between  the  employment  service  and 
the  CCC  through  letters  sent  to  all  directors  of  CCC  selection  and  to 
all  state  employment  security  agencies,  April  19,  1941. 

*^  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Oorpt 
•  •  •  19S9,  p.  46 ;  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps     •      •      •     I3!i0,  p.  38. 

«But  the  Special  Committee  which  studied  the  CCC  in  1938  stated 
"most  members  of  the  camp  staffs  are  qualified  from  the  standpoint  of 
occupational  experience  to  assist  with  guidance  activities."  {Report  of 
the  Special  Committee,  p.  136.) 
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ing  is  appropriate  and  for  continuous  examination  of 
the  suitability  of  camp  life,  both  in  general  and  in 
individual  camps,  to  the  enrollees  who  are  accepted, 
is  indicated  by  the  very  high  proportion  of  desertions 
and  discharges  for  disciplinary  reasons.  Of  3,105,996 
discharges  from  the  Corps  from  its  inception  to  Jmie 
1940,  inclusive,  no  less  than  313,490  have  been  on 
account  of  desertion,  while  another  194,311  have  been 
for  disciplinary  reasons." 

In  addition  to  the  training  on  the  job,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  educational  objectives  of  the  Corps, 
a  variety  of  courses  in  academic  and  vocational  sub- 
jects are  given.  Moreover,  a  certain  proportion  of  en- 
rollees participate  in  educational  activities  outside  the 
camp  through  evening  or  correspondence  courses 
organized  by  educational  authorities.*' 

Attendance  at  these  educational  coui-ses  is  in  prin- 
ciple voluntary,  although  in  many  camps  there  is  at 
least  partial  compulsion.*"  The  courses  given  consist 
of  three  major  types:  Academic,  vocational,  and  avoca- 
tional.  It  is  reported  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1940 
in  an  average  camp  of  188  enrollees,  80  attended  aca- 
demic courses,  99  received  vocational  instruction,*"  and 
30  participated  in  avocational  activities.  Undoubt- 
edly, important  gains  have  been  secured  from  the  edu- 
cational program.  Thousands  of  illiterates  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  each  year,*^  and  especially  in 
camps  where  unusual  qualities  of  leadership  have  been 
demonstrated,  enrollees  have  been  given  useful  train- 
ing.*^ Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  seems  inescapahle 
that  the  full  implications  of  the  dual  ohjective  of  the 
Corps,  to  provide  work  and  training,  have  not  yet  heen 
fully  reflected  in  the  orgamzation  of  the  curricula  and 
management  of  the  camps.  Education  and  training, 
apart  from   the  on-the-job  training,  are  reserved  for 


■•'Computed  from  Summary  R:port  of  the  Director  of  Emergency  Con- 
senatkin  Work  •  •  •  js.M.  p.  62  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Direetor  of 
Emergency  Oonxervatlon  Work  •  •  •  losd,  g.  57;  Annual  R  port 
of  the  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  •  •  «  x9S7,  p.  19 ; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Cii^ilian  Conservation  Corps 
•  •  •  W.3.S,  p.  90;  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  •  •  •  20S0,  p.  117;  and  Annual  R'port  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps     •      •      «     jp^o,  p.  78. 

'«  During  the  fiscal  ye.Tr  1940  a  monthly  average  of  over  5,000  enrollees 
were  attending  schools  and  colleges  located  near  the  camps,  some  of 
them  on  scholarships.  (.Iii'iual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps     •     •     •     I'.iJiO,  pp.  35  and  38.) 

*^  Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  i»p.  54-56.  See  also  American 
Youth  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

M  Wliile  a  totiil  of  200  vocational  subjects  have  been  taught,  the 
courses  of  greatest  incidence  fall  under  six  main  headings  (arranged  in 
descending  order  of  number  of  enrollments)  :  commercial,  mechanics, 
national  resources,  building  trades  and  construction,  subprofessional, 
and  electrical.  (Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps     •      •     •     I9i0,  pp.  36-37.) 

51  More  than  9,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1940;  8.936  during  the  fiscal 
year  1939.  (Ibid.,  p.  37  ;  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  •  •  •  /,q.»,  p.  47  )  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Corps,  over  87,000  have  been  taught  to  read  or  write. 
("Youth  in  Industry;  Eight  Years  of  CCC  Operations,  1933  to  1941." 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Lll   (June  1941),  1409.) 

*"  American  Youth  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p,  13. 


the  leisure  time  of  the  enrollees  and  have  not  yet  heen 
accepted  in  most  camps  as  part  of  the  normal,  prescribed 
routine.^^ 

In  general,  tlie  educational  progi'am  has  not  been 
sufficiently  integrated  with  the  work  and  life  of  the 
camp  or  adjusted  to  the  background  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  enrollees,*^'  many  of  whom  have  distinctly 
adverse  attitudes  toward  conventional  classroom  in- 
struction. In  part  this  situation  has  been  due  to  a 
division  of  authority  among  those  responsible  for  the 
educational  program  in  the  camps."  There  has  also 
been  a  disposition  in  some  camps  to  subordinate  the 
needs  of  the  educational  program  to  that  of  the  other 
work  of  the  Corps.*"  The  educational  advisers,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  educational  work  in  the  camps, 
have  often  lacked  the  qualities  needed  for  adequate 
performance  of  their  exacting  tasks,  in  part  because 
of  the  low  level  of  salaries  paid  and  the  lack  of  per- 
manent tenure."  Finally  the  educational  program  has 
been  further  hampered  in  its  effectiveness  by  lack  of 
adequate  equipment  for  vocational  instruction.  Be- 
cause many  camps  are  isolated  from  schools  that  are 
adequately  equipped  for  vocational  work,  most  of  the 
enrollees  have  only  the  resources  of  the  camp's  educa- 
tional set-up  at  their  disposal  for  vocational  training 
off  the  job.*' 

Over  and  above  the  values  gained  through  employ- 
ment and  training,  a  greo.t  improvement  in  the  health 
and  fitness  of  enrollees  has  heen  shown  as  a  result  of 
outdoor  work,  ample  food,  and  regular  sleep.  The 
work  of  the  Corps  in  sanitation,  preventive  medicine, 
and  accident  prevention  also  contributes  to  the  general 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  enrollees.  Treat- 
ment for  remedial  defects  has  been  increasingly  pro- 
vided, especially  dental  care.**"  Each  camp  has  the 
services  of  a  physician  and  accommodations  for  isolat- 


^  Examination  of  the  normal  working  schedules  in  the  camps,  however, 
indicates  that  the  average  enroUee  has  approximately  only  3  hours  of 
free  time  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  attendance  at  courses  must  therefore 
compete  with  all  other  demands  on  his  time.  In  view  of  the  intensive 
character  of  the  physical  work  performed  during  the  day,  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  majority  of  enrollees  can  profit  from  courses  given  in  the 
evenings.     (Cf.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  pp.  42-54.) 

M  American  Youth  Commission,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  Of  the  junior  enrollees 
admitted  In  the  fiscal  year  1940,  51.66  percent  had  completed  only  an 
elementar.v  education.  (Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ciritian 
Conservation  Corps     •     »     •     im/O,  p.  16.) 

»  See  ch.  XIII  below  for  further  discussion  of  this  situ.itiou. 

''Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  pp.  22-24,  48-49  and  51-53. 

"  See  Hid.,  pp.  89-9S,  119-21.  The  further  training  of  camp  educa- 
tional advisers  has  in  recent  years  been  promoted  through  systematic 
training  conferences,  usually  held  at  State  universities.  (Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps     •     •     •     19^0,  p.  36.) 

'•^Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  pp.  68-70. 

^  In  the  course  of  a  full  enrollment  period  an  enrollee  is  given  a  dental 
examination  and  such  ordinary  forms  of  treatment  as  may  be  needed 
through  the  service  of  itinerant  dental  units.  (American  Youth  Com- 
mission, op.  cit.,  p.  12.)  Prior  to  February  1937,  dental  service  was 
limited  to  emergency  treatment  for  tbe  relief  of  pain  and  for  the  repair 
of  Injuries  su.«tained  in  the  performance  of  duty,  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps     •     •     •     ;m9,  p.  34  ) 
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ing  the  sick  and  giving  a  minimum  of  nursing  care 
and  medical  attention. 

NYA  Out-of-School  Work  Program 

The  out-of-school  work  program  of  the  NYA  aims 
to  develop  good  work  habits  and  attitudes  and  to  give 
3'oung  people  a  general  familiarity  and  manipulative 
skill  with  tools  through  work  experience.""  As  with 
the  CCC,  the  ultimate  objective  is,  of  course,  prepara- 
tion for  private  employment  and,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
also  preparation  for  homemaking.  Underlying  all 
these  is  the  general  objective  of  providing  income  to 
unemployed  young  people  who  are  in  need. 

There  is  an  evident  duality  of  objectives  in  the  pro- 
gram. As  one  observer  states,  "on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
an  agency  of  relief  whose  special  task  is  to  bring  aid 
to  young  persons  in  straitened  economic  distress 
*  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  agency  of  social- 
economic  readjustment  aiming  to  guide  young  persons 
in  finding  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  productive 
system;"^'  While  these  two  objectives  are  not  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  each  other,  their  attainment  in  the 
NYA  has  presented  conflicts  in  method. 

Since  January  1936,  the  out-of-school  work  program 
has  provided  part-time  wage  work  for  over  a  million 
young  people.  While  there  has  been  some  fluctuation 
in  the  volume  of  employment,  due  to  operational  fac- 
tors inherent  in  the  program,  including  the  fact  that 
the  agency  is  forced  to  plan  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
the  general  trend  has  been  toward  the  employment  of 
an  increasing  number  of  young  people.^^  This  has 
been  largely  a  consequence  of  the  increased  appropria- 
tions made  available  to  the  agency. 

The  work  program  is  carried  on  through  two  types 
of  projects:  Those  operated  in  the  local  communities 
and  known  as  nonresident  projects;  and  those  operated 
as  resident  centers,  to  which  youth  come  to  live  during 
the  period  of  their  employment. 

Nonresident  projects. — The  data  on  the  out-of-school 
work  program  as  a  whole  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  volume  of  employment  on  nonresident  proj- 
ects, since  employment  at  the  resident  centers  has  never 
constituted  much  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
employment  provided  to  young  people  through  the 
NYA.  Beginning  with  a  few  thousand  in  January 
1936,  total  employment  on  resident  and  nonresident 


^Department  of  Labor — Federal  Security  Agency  Appropri 
{or  mill,  Hf  arings  befoie  the  Sulicommittee  of  the  Committee 
priations,  76th  CoDg.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  1940,  pt.  2.  pp 
(Publication  referred  to  sub.  equently  by  title  only.) 

"^  Lorwin.  Lewis  L..  Youth  Work  Proijrnms,  Washington, 
Council  on  Education,  1941,  pp,  19-20,  The  writer  further 
that  "thi.s  is  the  main  reason  why  the  NYA  has  appeared  to 
sons  alternately  as  a  romantic  work-relief  agency  and  as  a 
agency  of  social  welfare.'* 

•=  See  Appendix  9. 
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projects  rose  to  a  peak  of  about  335,000  in  February 
and  March  of  1940.°=' 

In  theory,  the  types  of  work  upon  which  youth  are 
employed  are  determined  by  three  factors:  (1)  The 
needs  of  the  community  for  particular  types  of  goods 
and  services  which  NYA  projects  can  supply;  (2)  the 
aptitudes  and  occupational  interests  of  eligible  youth; 
and  (3)  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  com- 
munity. Since  the  rise  of  the  defense  emergency,  the 
need  for  experienced  workers  in  industries  vital  to 
national  defense  is  said  to  have  become  a  primary 
factor  in  determining  the  types  of  work."*  However, 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  community  appear  in 
the  past  to  have  been  the  controlling  factor,  for  all  the 
projects  must  be  sponsored  by  local  public  authorities. 

The  NYA  handbook  of  procedures  indicates  that, 
before  the  initial  assignment  to  a  work  project,  each 
youth  should  be  interviewed  to  determine  the  type  of 
work  experience  and  training  that  will  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  him  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  provide  continual  measurement  and  evaluation  of 
the  progress  made  by  each  worker.  The  program  spe- 
cifically aims  to  give  each  young  person  experience  in 
as  many  fields  as  possible,  so  that  he  can  more  intelli- 
gently select  the  occupation  which  best  suits  his  interest 
and  aptitude."^  There  has  been  little  study  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  procedures  are  being  followed. 
Through  its  Division  of  Youth  Personnel  the  NYA 
has  set  up  a  psychological  testing  program  for  selection 
of  youth  on  certain  types  of  projects;  it  has  published 
industrial  and  occupational  information  studies  and 
made  such  occupational  information  available  through 
classes  and  radio  programs ;  and  it  has  published  direc- 
tories of  opportunities  for  training  and  recreation 
within  States  as  well  as  guidance  manuals.  It  has  also 
established  and  developed  in  cooperation  with  local 
agencies,  special  junior  consultation  services  to  provide 
an  intensive  type  of  guidance."" 

Because  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  personnel  of 


»"  This  peak  was  surpas.sed  after  the  defense  funds  began  to  be  utilized 
for  the  NYA  program.  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  NYA  obtained, 
in  addition  to  its  regular  funds,  $32  V4  million  from  the  first  appropria- 
tions for  defense.  This  made  possible  the  purchase  of  equipment  more 
suitable  for  the  production  type  of  worls  w'.dch  seemed  desirable  on 
account  of  the  defense  emergency.  It  was  expected  to  increase  employ- 
ment by  from  71,000  to  125,000  youth.  (Lorwin,  op.  oit.,  p.  123.)  In 
April  1941,  an  additional  $22  million  was  made  available  to  the  NYA 
by  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1941,  (Public,  No.  2,5,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  si'SS.  approved  April  1,  1041).  A  peak  in  NYA  employment 
was  reached  in  February  1041,  when  470,112  youth  were  employed  on 
the  out-of-school  work  program.  (National  Youth  Administration,  Divi- 
sion of  Finance  and  Statistics,  Monthly  Statistical  Tables  on  number  of 
youth  employed  on  out-of-school  pro2:ram. ) 

"National  Youth  Administration.  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending 
June  .10,  19!,0,  Washington.  1940.  p.  8. 

••National  Youth  Administration.  Handbook  of  Procedures,  Washing- 
ton, 1940,  bk.  Ill,  ch.  X,  sees.  11,  1,3-21,  and  ch.  XI,  sees.  1-6. 

••National  Youth  Administration,  Placmnetit  and  Omdance  Program, 
Circular  No.  11.  Washington,  1940,  p.  1. 
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the  Division  of  Youth  Personnel  on  the  State  and 
local  level,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate  stuff  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  NYA. 
Duties  of  these  officials,  particularly  at  the  area  level, 
range  from  the  routine  matter  of  assigning  and  ter- 
minating the  employment  of  youth  i^mployees  to  the 
time-consuming  processes  of  interviewing  and  evalu- 
ating the  background  and  capabilitj'  of  individual 
youth  and  counseling  them  with  respect  to  their  occu- 
pational and  personal  adjustments  on  the  project  and 
in  the  future.  During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  Division 
of  Youth  Personnel  has  had  a  larger  staff  in  the  field 
than  at  any  previous  time,'''  and  tJiey  have  undoubtedly 
gone  farther  toward  reaching  the  goals  set  in  their 
procedures.** 

In  practice,  the  work  projects  upon  which  youth  are 
employed  have  fallen  into  five  major  classifications: 
Construction,  conservation  and  sanitation,  workshops, 
clerical  and  semiprofessional,  and  school  and  home 
service.  The  distribution  of  employment  among  these 
types  of  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  with  com- 
parable data  from  two  earlier  periods,  is  shown  in 
Table  53. 

Comparable  data  are  not  available  much  before 
March  1938,**  and  continuous  data  have  been  available 
only  since  August  1939.  Table  53  shows  that  through- 
out the  period  three  types  of  projects  have  predomi- 
nated— clerical  and  semiprofessional,  construction,  and 
workshop  and  production.  During  the  period  for 
which  data  are  comparable,   there  has  been  no   sig- 


Tablb  53. — Distribution  of  youth  employment  on  NYA  out-of- 
school  toork  projects  at  selected  dates,  hy  type  of  project 


"  The  division  as  at  present  constituted  c:nne  into  being  only  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1940.  but  the  work  had  been  nn  ob.lective  of  the 
previous  Guidance  and  Placement  Divi-sion.  (Information  from  the 
NYA.) 

""The  situation  In  one  region  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
organization  and  extent  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Personnel  in  the  field. 
In  the  region  composed  of  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  423  persons  were  concerned  with  youth 
personnel  woik  in  the  first  week  in  November  1941.  Of  these,  45  were 
officials  in  the  State  ofl3ces  and  their  clerical  personnel,  leaving  378 
operating  on  the  local  level.  (Information  from  NY.4.)  In  June  1941. 
this  staff  made  about  38,000  assignments  and  over  27,000  separations,  or 
an  average  of  173  per  worker  during  the  month.  (National  Youth 
Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  Monthly  Statistical 
Tables  for  June  1941,  table  13.)  Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1942,  the  NYA  program  as  a  whole  has  undergone  curtailment  which  will 
considerably  reduce  the  number  of  staff  in  this  division  as  well  as  in 
the  otlier  divisions  of  the  NYA  administrative  and  supervisory  stafl'. 

™  The  out-of-school  projects  were  originally  set  up  in  4  broad  classes  : 
(1)  Recreation,  (2)  rural  youth  development,  (3)  public  service,  (4) 
research.  During  August  1930  and  subsequent  months,  blanket  projects 
Incorporating  all  types  of  NYA  work-project  activities  were  placed  in 
operation.  Consequently  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  continue  type-of- 
project  reporting.  In  the  fall  of  1937  separate  projects  for  different 
types  of  work  were  again  placed  in  operation.  Quarterly  reports  were 
prepared  in  November  1937  and  from  March  1938  through  June  1939. 
While  these  quarterly  reports  do  not  follow  the  exact  form  of  the  later 
monthly  reports,  they  can  be  compared  with  reasonable  facility.  (From 
Infoimation  supplied  by  the  NYA.) 


Youth  employed 

Type  of  project 

March 
1938 

March 
1939 

Average, 

year  ending 

June  30, 

1940 

All  types: 

154, 760 
100.0 

235, 519 
100.0 

264,400 

Percent--. 

100,0 

29.7 
1.4 
20.8 
34.7 
4.9 
8.S 

28.1 
1.6 
28.1 
30.2 
4.7 
7.3 

28.0 

2.3 

Workshops  and  production- 

28.7 

32.8 

School  and  home  service.. 

6.3 

Projects  not  elsewhere  classified 

1.9 

Source:  Data  for  1938  computed  from  Work  Peliefand  Public  Works  Appraprialion 
Act  of  loss,  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.  S.  Senate,  75th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  193R,  p.  189;  data  for  1939  supplied  by  the  Division  of 
Finance  and  Statistics,  National  Youth  Administration;  data  for  1940  from  National 
Youth  Administration,  Annual  Report,  for  the  Year  Ending,  June  SO,  191,0,  Washing- 
ton, 1940,  p.  62. 

nificant  change  in  the  distribution  of  employment 
among  t^'pes  of  projects  except  in  the  case  of  work- 
shops and  production.  Still  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  these  types  of  projects  since  the  beginning 
of  the  defense  period.  They  accounted  for  almost  35 
percent  of  the  total  employment  by  June  1941.™ 

The  distribution  of  projects  shown  in  Table  63  has 
in  turn  been  reflected  in  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  young  workers  employed,  as  indicated  in 
Table  54. 

Tivo  featwes  of  the  types  of  work  afforded  on  the 
out-of-school  work  program  call  for  attention;  namely, 
the  relatively  high  proportion  of  employment  on  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  projects  and  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  work  classified  as  wnskilled.''^  Some 
question  may  be  raised  by  the  fact  that  5.2  percent  of 
all  boys  and  7.6  of  all  girls  employed  are  classified 
as  "professional,  semiprofessional,  and  technical  work- 
ers" (see  Table  54) ,  whereas  the  1930  census  listed  only 
3  percent  of  the  men  under  30  years  of  age  as  "pro- 
fessional persons"  and  14  percent  of  the  women." 
More  serious  questions  may  be  raised  by  the  heavy 
weighting  of  clerical  and  service  work  on  NYA  proj- 
ects '(12.1  percent" of  the  boys  and  64.6  of  the  girls), 
whereas  tlie  1930  census  showed  16  percent  of  men 
under  30  and  37  percent  of  women  as  "clerks  and 
kindred  workei-s."  " 


™Nation.Tl  Y'outh  Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Stati.stics, 
Monthly  Statistical  Tables  for  June  1941,  table  8.  The  reduction  in  the 
percentage  of  the  category  "projects  not  elsewhere  classified"  shown  in 
Table  53,  proliably  reflects  a  more  careful  selection  and  definition  of  the 
projects. 

"  Cf.  Lorwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-61 ;  and  Melvin,  Bruce  L.  and  Smith, 
Elna  N.,  Youth  iti  Agricultural  Tillages,  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  XXI,  Washington, 
1940.  p.  104. 

"  Women  teachers  account  for  the  higher  percentage  of  women  Id 
this  group. 

"There  are  more  women  stenographers  and  clerks  than  men. 
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Table  54. — Occupational  distribution  of  youth  employed  on  'NTA 
oiit-of-school  work  projects,  May  lyifO 


Youth  employed 

Total 

Boys 

Oirls 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

279, 664 

100 

l.w.  369 

100 

120,  295 

100 

Construction  and  shopworkers 

Production  worliers  ' 

90,067 
32,  475 
24.  770 
96,994 

17,388 
17,970 

32.2 

11.6 

8.9 

34.7 

6.2 
6.4 

88,001 
3,346 
24,008 
19,265 

8,271 
16,478 

55.2 
2.1 
15.1 
12.1 

5.2 
10.3 

2,066 

29,129 

762 

77,729 

9,117 
1,492 

1.7 
24.2 

Agricultural  and  conservation  workers. 

.6 
64.6 

Professional,    semiprofessional,    and 

7.6 

Unskilled  laborers  

1.3 

'  Consists'mainly  of  the  following  employees:  bookbinders  and  repair  men,  1,624; 
canning  workers,  608;  crushed  stone,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  quarry  workers  1,989; 
junior  foremen,  375;  seamstresses,  weavers,  mattress  makers,  and  other  clothing  and 
textile  workers,  26,828;  other  production  workers,  1,020.  All  carpenters,  metal 
workers,  machinists,  and  mechanics  are  classified  under  "construction  and  shop- 
workers." 

Source:  Information  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  NYA. 

The  relatively  heavy  proportion  of  clerical  projects 
is  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  preferences  of 
the  local  sponsor.  Public  agencies  often  need  clerical 
workers,  and  request  projects  of  this  type.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  adoption  of  appropriate  and  diversified 
projects  may  be  hindered  by  reliance  on  local  sponsor- 
ship in  areas  -where  occupational  opportunities  of  any 
kind  are  extremely  limited,  and  the  supply  of  youth 
labor  and  the  economic  need  are  great.  In  such  areas 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  training  of  some  young 
people  for  occupations  that  may  not  exist  in  the  com- 
munity, since  many  of  them  will  no  doubt  migrate. 
It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  local  sponsorship  for  projects 
upon  which  such  work  experience  can  be  obtained. 

Admittedly,  the  administration  faces  a  dilemma.  If 
sponsors'  contributions  can  be  elicited,  more  funds  will 
be  available  for  the  program  as  a  whole."  Further- 
more, local  sponsorship  has  a  real  advantage,  since  it 
provides  a  channel  through  which  to  develop  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  objectives  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  NYA  in  the  local  communities. 
Local  interest  and  approval  of  the  work  of  the  agency 
not  only  assures  understanding  and  a  better  adaptation 
to  local  needs  but  is  also  very  important  to  an  agency 
that  depends  on  Congress  for  annual  appropriations  for 
its  year-to-year  existence  as  a  government  entity.  But 
the  fact  remains  that,  as  the  progi^am  has  operated,  local 


'« For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  NTA  spent  on  the  out-of- 
BChool  work  program  a  total  of  $120,313,545,  of  which  $63,951,755  was 
for  youth  wages,  $20,252,748  was  for  wages  of  supervisors,  and  $36,- 
109,043  was  for  nonlabor  cost.  Cosponsors'  contributions  during  1941 
were  calculated  to  amount  to  $14,207,333,  or  10. G  percent  of  total  cost 
of  the  program.  Cosponsors'  contributions  are  largely  in  terms  of  super- 
vision and  materials,  which  would  have  been  paid  for  out  of  Federal 
funds  if  they  had  not  been  provided  by  the  cosponsor.s.  (National  Youth 
Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  Monthly  Statistical 
Tables  for  June  1941,  table  16  and  k.) 


sponsoi'ship  has  influenced  the  selection  of  work  proj- 
ects in  a  direction  which  may  not  have  been  entirely 
compatible  xuith  the  tnajor  program,  objectives. 

It  is  also  significant  that  a  com/paratively  small  pro- 
portion of  young  people  were  reported  as  being  en- 
gaged on  unskilled  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
from  existing  data  whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
project  supervisors  have  had  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  the  grade  of  the  work  done  in  the  occupational  fields 
listed,  or  to  an  emphasis  upon  skilled  projects  resulting 
in  a  process  of  selection  for  NYA  employment  giving 
preference  to  young  people  who  can  do  work  which  is 
not  merely  unskilled  labor.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
program  may  be  denying  work  and  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  work  habits  to  a  significant  proportion  of 
young  people.'^  The  question  may  also  be  raised 
whether,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  demand  for 
labor  in  private  employment,  the  concentration  of  so 
large  a  pi'oportion  of  young  workers  on  skilled,  pro- 
fessional, and  semiprofessional  occupations  is  ccdcfw- 
lated  to  make  for  an  easy  adaptation  to  the  realities  of 
subsequent  private  employment.'"^  In  any  case  it 
should  be  noted  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  out-of- 
scliool  projects  do  in  fact  afford  training  in  skilled 
work,  the  NYA,  like  the  WPA,  has  in  the  past  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  data  necessary  to  adjust 
training  progi-ams  to  future  occupational  trends." 

In  fact,  the  NYA  has  not  claimed  that  its  program 
can  equip  young  people  with  a  degree  of  skill  that 
would  enable  them  to  compete  with  other  skilled  work- 
ers as  the  term  is  usually  understood,  but  rather  "to 
give  them  general  familiarity  with  tools,  manipulative 
skill  ^vith  tools."  At  the  same  time,  the  program  aims 
to  teach  young  people  "to  report  on  time,  to  know  what 
it  means  to  do  a  day's  work  in  a  group ;  to  learn  good 
work  habits,  good  work  attitudes;  to  be  agreeable  to 
orders,  and  when  they  are  told  to  do  this,  to  go  and 
do  it,  and  understand  that  they  are  going  to  do  it."  " 
It  is  wnfortunate  that  there  is  no  direct  information 


''^The  NTA  Handhook  of  Procedures  (ch.  X.  sec.  21?)  stales  :unong 
other  things  that  a  youth  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  certification 
if  he  "will  benefit  by  the  work  experience  and  training  available  in  con- 
nection with  the  NTA  program."  Hence,  if  the  program  is  largely 
technical  and  skilled  In  nature,  some  youths  who  have  neither  the 
aptitude  nor  the  background  to  benefit  from  it  will  be  ineligible.  There 
i.s  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  mechani- 
cal and  shop  projects,  in  an"  effort  to  make  the  NTA  work  program  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  national  defense  effort,  is  working  a  hardship 
on  needy  young  people  whose  aptitudes  do  not  lie  in  these  fields. 

"  According  to  the  1930  census,  almost  39  percent  of  males  and  26 
percent  of  females  gainfully  employed  between  the  ages  of  16  and  29 
were  unskilled  workers.  The  percentages  were  considerably  larger  for 
tlie  aires  lG-19.      See  Melvin  and  Smith,  loc.  cit. 

"  For  an  account  of  the  paucity  of  such  data,  see  "Guidance  in  Prep- 
aration for  Available  Work"  in  the  section  above  on  the  public  employ- 
ment service. 

™  Quoted  by  Administrator  Williams  in  Department  of  Labor — Federal 
Security  Agency  Appropriation   Bill  for  IS'il,  pt.  2,  pp.  509-COO. 
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on  the  basis  of  which  the  success  of  the  program  in  im- 
parting good  work  habits  and  familiarity  with  tools 
can  be  evaluated.''^  Consequently  judgments  must  be 
based  upon  facts  regarding  certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  may  be  ex- 
pected. Two  features  of  the  program — the  nature  of 
the  supervision  and  the  continuity  of  working  hours — 
call  for  examination  from  this  point  of  view. 

Upon  the  quality  of  the  supervision  depend  not 
only  Die  evaluation  of  the  progress  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual youth  but  also  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the 
work  performed.  Unfortunately,  no  published  infor- 
mation is  available  on  the  caliber,  education,  training, 
and  ability  of  the  NYA  project  su]i)ervisors.  The 
caliber  of  supervisory  personnel  appears  to  vary  from 
State  to  State  and  from  project  to  project.  The  ad- 
ministration has  sponsored  institutes  for  training 
supervisors.  It  is,  however,  known  that  the  NYA  is 
somewhat  handicapped  in  obtaining  high-grade  super- 
visors because  on  the  whole  the  salaries  paid  are  not 
stich  as  to  attract  supervisors  who  are  competent  in  the 
particular  technical  field  in  which  young  people  are  to 
receive  their  work  experience  and  also  in  performing 
a  training  function.^''  Supervisors'  salaries  in  the  NYA 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  range  from  about  $65 
to  around  $120  a  month.  Furthermore,  many  super- 
visors are  supplied  by  the  local  cosponsor  and  the  NYA 
has  only  limited  control  over  their  qualifications.*^ 

The  number  of  j'outh  per  supervisor  has  averaged 
between  25  and  30  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1941  and  has  been  somewhat  lower  since  that  date. 
By  June  1941  the  average  was  about  16  youth  per 
supervisor.*^  This  represents  an  average  on  all  types 
of  projects  both  resident  and  local.  The  number  is 
necessarily  lower  on  resident  projects  (see  following 
section),  where  supervision  involves  many  other  re- 


™  Tho  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  made  some  attempt  at  evalu- 
ation in  1937  and  193S.  Tlioir  statements  are  very  tempered.  For 
example.  "To  tlie  extent  that  projects  Iiave  been  well  planned,  with  due 
recognition  of  educational  values,  and  executed  under  the  sympathetic 
guidance  o£  informed  Bupervisors.  it  is  probably  true  that  many  youths 
have  gained  valuable  educational  and  work  experience.  Because  of 
their  tendency  to  emphasize  production  at  the  expense  of  the  youthful 
employee,  and  because  of  the  low  caliber  of  their  supervisory  and 
technical  personnel,  some  projects  are  not  altot;ether  creditable ;  but 
such  propects  of  poor  quality  are  in  the  minority.  The  considerable 
majority  of  projects  have  been  well  planned  and,  in  general,  have  been 
decidedly  beneficial  in  improving  the  social  attitudes  of  young  people. 
They  have  probably  helped  reduce  the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency". 
(.Johnson  and  Harvey,  op.  cit.,  p.  70).  The  more  recent  study  by 
Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  prepared  for  the  Aracricnn  Youth  Commission  (Yoiilh 
Work  Proarama),  makes  no  specific  evaluation  although  drawing  atten- 
tion to  certain  difficulties  of  project  selection  and  supervision. 

^'Department  of  Labor — Federal  Security  Agency  Appropriation  Bill 
for  19 il,  pt.  2,  pp.  605-008  ;  and  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year 
1S!,0,    pp.    113    and    160.     See    also    Lorwin,    op.    cit.,    pp.    56-58. 

«  Iliid. 

8^  Calculated  from  National  Touth  Administration,  Division  of  Finance 
and  Statistics,  Monthly  Statistical  Tables  for  .Tune  1941,  table  3. 


sponsibilities  besides  overseeing  the  actual  execution 
of  the  work  on  the  projects  and  the  training  phases 
of  that  work. 

Young  people  on  the  out-of-school  work  projects 
work  only  part  time.  This  fact  complicates  both  the 
problem  of  supervision  and  the  plaiming  of  projects. 
By  administrative  order  the  hours  of  work  for  youths 
employees  were  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
]940  lit  between  40  and  100  hours  per  month.  The 
maximum  was  later  reduced  to  70  hours.**  The  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  varied  among  the  States  and 
averaged  about  55  houi-s  per  month  during  1939-40. 
The  youth  thus  work  either  a  few  hours  a  day  and 
spread  the  work  over  most  of  the  working  days  in  the 
month,  or,  if  they  work  8  hours  a  day,  work  only  a 
few  full  days  each  month.  In  either  case  the  super- 
visor employed  full  time  must  deal  with  more  than  one 
shift  of  young  people. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  irregularity 
cmd  lack  of  continuity  of  employment  detract  from  the 
contribution  which  the  program  can  make  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sovmd  work  habits  cmd  disciplines.  The 
NYA  administrator,  in  a  letter  to  the  State  admin- 
istrators in  November  1939,  indicated  that,  when  the 
assigned  hours  of  productive  work  fell  below  45  hours 
per  month,  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  youth  and 
the  standards  of  the  project  itself  would  be  seriously 
jeopardized.**  The  monthly  statistical  reports  of  the 
NYA  show  that  most  of  the  States  have  averaged  a 
work  mouth  above  that  figure  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  Yet  even  the  average  of  55  hours  a  month 
which  was  achieved  in  1939-40  will  not  occupy  all  the 
working  time  in  the  month  and  will  cover  either  only 
a  short  time  during  each  day  or  only  a  portion  of  the 
month.  The  NYA  and  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  have  agreed  that  young  people  should  be 
engaged  at  least  30  hours  each  week  if  the  combined 
objectives  of  work  and  educational  programs  are  to 
be  achieved.*" 

Some  of  this  idle  time  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
"related-training"  courses  which  until  July  1940  were 
operated  by  the  NYA.*^     For  a  short  period  it  was 


"XY.\  Administrative  Orders  No.  5  (September  15,  1939)  and  No.  6 
(November  16,  1939).  However,  by  Administrative  Order  No.  9  (June 
26,  1941)  the  maximum  hours  were  again  increased  to  100  hours.  More 
recently.  Administrative  Order  No.  13  (.Tuly  1,  1941)  set  two  work 
schedules  :  one  for  the  regular  program,  which  provides  a  minimum  of 
80  and  a  maximum  of  120  hours  per  month  ;  and  another  for  the  defense 
program,  with  a  minimum  of  SO  and  a  maximum  of  100  hours  per 
month. 

"  NY.A  Letter  No.  Y-117  to  all  State  administrators,  November  17, 
1939,  p.  2. 

■=  U.  S,  Office  of  Education,  Definitions  of  the  Respective  Functions  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Touth  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  July  27,  1940,  p.  2. 

^"Related-training  classes  give  young  people  instruction  in  subjects 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  they  do.  For  example,  young 
men  employed  on  construction  and  mechanical  projects  study  blue-print 
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considered  desirable  to  include  the  time  spent  in  re- 
lated-training classes  within  the  compensable  time  of 
the  youth  employees  on  nonresident  projects,  but  this 
regulation  was  soon  rescinded.*'  This  did  not,  of 
course,  preclude  the  utilization  of  less  formal  training 
opportunities  that  arise  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
productive  work  of  a  project.  Attendance  at  related- 
training  classes  was  voluntary  until  July  1,  1941,  when 
related  training  was  made  a  requirement  for  youth 
employed  on  work  projects  financed  by  the  special 
defense  appi'opriation.**  Training  outside  the  hours 
of  project  work  remains,  however,  a  voluntary  matter 
for  all  other  youth  employees. 

Detailed  data  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
related-training  program  have  not  been  published.  No 
information  is  available  as  to  the  kind  and  number 
of  the  courses  taken  or  the  nimiber  of  hours  per  week 
occupied  by  such  courses  during  the  period  of  devel- 
opment of  the  NYA.  It  is  believed  that,  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  related  training  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  most  of  the  young  people 
to  whom  the  training  was  available  took  advantage  of  it. 
This  would  probably  have  included  well  over  half  and 
perhaps  close  to  three-fourths  of  tlie  project  workers  by 
June  1940.  After  the  responsibility  for  related  train- 
ing was  given  to  the  Office  of  Education,  the  number  of 
courses  and  the  workers  in  attendance  dropped  sub- 
stantially, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  various  State 
Departments  of  Education  were  not  organized  or 
equipped  to  cope  with  this  new  responsibility.  By 
April  1941,  the  Office  of  Education  reported  that  0,485 
courses  were  in  operation  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
which  were  being  attended  by  142,553  NYA  young 
people.  Of  these,  60,116  were  girls;  20,254  were 
Negroes.*^  The  total  enrollment  since  July  1,  1940, 
was  placed  at  201,188.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these 
were  youth  on  work  projects  financed  with  defense 
appropriations  where  enrollment  in  related-training 
courses  is  compulsory.  As  much  as  20  hours  a  week 
is  being  devoted  to  this  training  in  some  cases.'" 

In  contrast  to  the  relatively  extensive  health  and 
medical  service  'provided  by  the  CCC,  the  NYA  has 
never,  prior  to  the  -fiscal  year  19Jf.l ,  had  any  funds 


reading  and  shop  mathomatics.  Young  women  employed  on  home-eco- 
nomics projects  learn  dietetics,  and  clerical  worliers  are  given  related 
training  in  business  English  and  business  arithmetic.  (See  Lorwin,  op. 
oit.,  pp.  61-65;  and  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  191,0,  p.  155.) 
For  circumstances  .surrounding  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  oper- 
ation of  related-training  programs  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Bee 
ch.  XIII. 

"  By  NY.4.  Administrative  Order  No.  6  (November  16,  1939)  modifying 
Administration  Order  No.  5  (September  15,  1939). 

«  NYA  Letter  No.  Y-203  Revised.  June  29,  1941. 

"  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  National  Defense  Vocational  Training 
Program,  Washington,  July  28,  1941.  table  1. 

""  From  information  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  OfBce  of  Education. 


earmarked  for  liealth  purposes.  Medical  certificates 
showing  absence  of  communicable  diseases  for  em- 
ployees at  resident  centers  have  always  been  required, 
and  some  medical  service  has  been  available  at  these 
centers.  Medical  examinations  before  assignment  to 
other  projects  were  by  no  means  general  and  when 
given  were  not  followed  up  by  clinical  treatment. 
The  development  of  a  health  program  was  entirely  a 
local  matter  and  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  degree  of  cooperation  State  and  local  administra- 
tors could  obtain  from  local  medical  men  and  health 
services."^ 

During  the  year  1940-41  Congress  earmarked  2.5 
percent  of  the  $32.5  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  NYA  for  a  health  program — a  sum  amounting 
to  over  $812,000.  The  following  phases  were  devel- 
oped: (1)  a  full-time  health  consultant  was  to  head 
each  State  health  project,  through  whom  close  collab- 
oration with  the  Public  Health  Service  was  to  be 
arranged;  (2)  all  NYA  workers  were  to  have  a  health 
examination;  and  (3)  defects  were  to  be  corrected  by 
means  of  tonsillectomies,  dental  care,  and  the  like."^ 

No  appropriations  were  made  available  to  continue 
this  program  on  a  national  basis  after  July  1,  1941. 
Only  where  local  communities  insist  upon  maintaining 
the  service  and  make  arrangements  to  do  so  does  it 
continue,  despite  the  fact  that  tlie  examinations  made 
during  the  year  prior  to  this  time  revealed  that  many 
young  Americans  are  suffering  from  physical  defects 
and  poor  health  and  need  medical  attention."'  The 
NYA  has  therefore  been  handicapped  in  the  past  and 
is  again  handicapped  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
its  employees  and  contributing  in  this  most  important 
respect  to  their  future  employability. 

Resident  centers. — As  previously  indicated,  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  out-of-school  youth 
aided  by  the  NYA  are  employed  on  resident  centers. 
In  June  1940  the  centers  employed  29,637  youths,  or 
approximately  11  percent  of  all  out-of-school  em- 
ployees.'*' By  December  the  number  of  youth  employed 
in  these  centers  had  increased  to  34,091,  but  the  per- 
centage had  not  changed  materially."^  In  succeeding 
months,  while  the  number  increased  by  a  few  thousand, 
the  percentage  which  these  employees  formed  of  the 
total  decreased  slightly,  though  the  average  for  the 


"  Lorwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  98-99. 

'^ntil..  pp.  100-01. 

"  See,  for  example,  "The  National  Youth  Administration  Health  Pro- 
gram." Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  C.XVI  (May  31, 
1941),  2511-12. 

"  National  Youth  Administration.  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics, 
Monthly   Statistical  Tables  for   June   1940,   table  8. 

>»  National  Youth  Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics, 
Monthly    Statistical    Tables    for    December    1940,    table    3. 
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fiscal  year  remained  just  over  10  percent.""  But, 
though  the  nunibeis  affected  hy  this  phase  of  the  NY  A 
program  have  been,  relatively  smcdl,  the  resident  cen- 
ters have  demonstrated  a  pattern  for  providing  prac- 
tical training  and  experience  to  young  people  in  the 
less  thickly  settled  areas. 

Most  of  the  resident  centers  employ  only  youth  re- 
siding in  the  State  in  which  the  center  is  located,  but 
a  few  (known  as  "regional  projects")  employ  youth 
from  other  States."'  Sometimes  they  are  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance  to  take  advantage  of  the  spe- 
cialized training  and  experience  available  at  these 
larger  and  better-equipped  centers.  Under  the  pressure 
of  the  need  for  skilled  workers  in  certain  defense  in- 
dustries such  as,  for  example,  the  aircraft  and  ship- 
building industries,  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  well-equipped  regional  centers  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  plants. 

At  these  resident  work  centers  young  people  live  at 
their  job  site  and  do  a  wide  variety  of  useful  work 
for  wages,  such  as  automotive  work,  aircraft  work, 
sewing,  canning,  cooking,  farm  work  of  all  types,  and 
clerical  work.  Related  training  given  by  State  and 
local  educational  authorities  is  a  regidar  part  of  the 
regime  of  the  resident  projects,  and  the  amount  of  time 
so  spent  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  on  local  work 
projects.  The  young  people  usually  prepare  their  own 
food,  working  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
cooks  and  dietitians,  and  they  pay  for  their  food,  lodg- 
ing, and  medical  care  out  of  their  earnings  at  the 
centers. 

There  are  both  full-time  and  part-time  resident  cen- 
ters. At  the  full-time  centers  the  j'oung  people  stay 
continuously,  usually  6  months  but  often  longer.  The 
part-time  centers  are  largely  for  girls  being  trained 
for  domestic  service  and  for  homemaking,  including 
such  activities  as  cooking,  nursing,  health,  sewing,  and 
sanitation."^  At  the  full-time  centers  the  youth  em- 
ployees work  at  the  production  tasks — the  work  proj- 
ect itself — an  average  of  90  hours  a  month  and  are  paid 


•"  See  National  Youth  Administration,  Monthly  Statistical  Tables  for 
months  from  June  1940  to  Tune  1941,  tables  on  number  of  youth 
employed  and  earnings,  out-of-school  work  program. 

"  During  March  1939,  there  were  10  regional  projects  In  operation, 
at  which  about  1,900  youth  were  enrolled  :  they  were  located  in  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, and  West  Virginia.  (Work  Relief  nn4  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year 
19i0,  pp.  155-157.)  For  a  list  of  all  resident  projects  as  of  M.arch 
1939,  see  ibid.,  pp.  139-14S. 

'"  The  youth  stay  2  weeks  and  return  home  for  2  weeks,  returning 
again  to  the  center  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  week  for  another 
2-week  stay.  This  rotation  may  be  repeated.  (See  Department  of 
Labor — Federal  Security  Agency  Appropriaton  Bill  for  10 il,  pt.  2, 
pp.  630-632).  The  defense  program  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  the 
abandonment  of  many  of  these  part-time  centers.  The  emphasis  h.is 
been  placed  on  shop  centers  and  production  work  In  lines  that  train 
more  directly  for  defense  industries,  and  this  work  Is  not  practical  on 
a  part-time  basis. 


at  an  average  rate  of  about  25  cents  an  hour  for  this 
work.  After  deductions  for  maintenance,  the  young 
l>eople  have  about  $8  to  $10  a  month  for  their  own 
use.°" 

Many  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  operation 
of  the  local  work  projects  with  part-time  labor  are 
eliminated  in  the  resident  center  projects,  particularly 
the  full-time  centers.  Work  can  be  scheduled  consecu- 
tively and  a  close  relationship  between  related  train- 
ing and  the  work  on  the  job  maintained.  It  has  been 
observed,  however,  that  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
equipment  has  frequently  been  inadequate  and  the 
caliber  of  the  supervision  unsuited  to  the  unformalized 
method  of  training.^  As  the  program  has  matured 
and  especially  since  additional  funds  were  made  avail- 
able from  defense  appropriations,  it  has  been  possible 
in  many  cases  to  provide  more  satisfactory  project 
equipment  and  other  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  more  intensive  work  experience 
and  training  received  in  these  centers,  the  efficiency  of 
the  young  people  is  often  increased,  hy  proper  food, 
more  regular  hours,  and  improved  personal  habits,  as 
well  as  hy  wholesome  recreational  activities.  Some  ob- 
servers have  pointed  out  that  medical  care  at  some  of 
these  centers  was  unsatisfactory,  in  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  young  people  employed  there  were  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition,  defective  teeth  and  vision,  and 
other  conditions  which  could  be  corrected.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  only  for  1  year  was  the  NYA 
directed  to  include  certain  medical  services  in  its  pro- 
gram and  a  small  sum  was  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 
All  other  medical  service  has  been  obtained  in  the  face 
of  great  obstacles. 

NYA  Student  Work  Program 

By  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1939-40,  more  than 
11/2  million  young  men  and  women  had  participated  in 
the  NYA  student  work  program  since  the  fall  of  1933 
when  the  first  students  were  provided  with  employment 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.^ 
An  all-time  peak  was  reached  in  April  1940,  when  over 
482,000  young  people  were  employed.' 

The  student  program  operates  on  the  high-school  and 
elementary  levels  as  well  as  on  the  college  level,  the 
former  being  known  as  the  "school  work  program"  and 
the  latter  being  known  as  the  "college  work  program" 


•»  lUd. 

"  See,  for  example,  Farrell,  George  E.  and  Layne,  Donn,  Findings, 
Recommendations,  and  Reports  Concerning  Tour  of  Inspection  of  XYA 
Resident  Centers  and  CCC  Vamps  m  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  2iew  York,  June  2  to  June  16, 
and  June  S6  to  June  SO,  to.',o,  V.  S.  Department  of  .\grieulture.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

'  National  Youth  .Vdministration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics, 
Youth  on  the  Student  Work  Program,  Washington,  1940,  p.  2. 

"  See  appendix  9. 
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(undei'gradiiute)  and  "the  graduate  work  program."  * 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  students  employed  are  be- 
low the  college  grade.^  Very  few  elementary-school 
youth  are  employed,  because  the  minimum  age  is  16  and 
most  youth  have  entered  high  school  by  that  age  if 
they  are  still  attending  school. 

In  accordance  with  the  NYA's  general  objective  of 
increasing  the  employability  of  needy  young  people, 
the  student  work  program  aims  to  provide  part-time 
employment  on  projects  which  will  offer  basic  work 
experience  and  develop  work  habits  and  attitudes  that 
will  help  them  to  secure  and  hold  employment  and  to 
advance  more  rapidly  in  their  chosen  fields."  In  the 
absence  of  other  than  scattered  or  selected  studies  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  these  objectives  have  been  attained, 
only  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  projects,  the  extent  and  continuity  of  the 
work  perfonned,  and  the  quality  of  the  supervision. 

Attempts  are  made  by  the  I'esponsible  authorities  of 
the  participating  educational  institutions  to  plan  stu- 
dent work  projects  that  will  supplement  the  experience 
gained  in  regular  school  work,  especially  in  the  col- 
leges— e.  g.,  youth  majoring  in  science  are  employed  as 
laboratory  assistants,  prospective  librarians  work  with 
books,  and  medical  students  engage  in  medical  research. 
In  fact,  the  work  upon  which  NYA  students  are  em- 
ployed falls  into  four  categories :  departmental  assist- 
ance (approximately  40  percent  of  the  total)  ;  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  (approximately  25  percent  of  the 
total) ;  clerical  assistance  and  service  (approximately 
25  percent)  ;  and  semiprofessional  assistance  (account- 
ing for  10  percent  of  all  work  done).^ 

The  distribution  of  work  differs  as  between  the  school 
and  the  college  programs.  In  1939,  whereas  nearly 
half  of  the  graduate  students  assisted  by  NYA  were 


♦  Tax-exempt,  nonprofit-making,  bona  fide  educational  institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  student  program. 
Responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  student  work  program  within 
each  institution  is  delegated  by  the  NYA  to  the  officials  of  the  institution. 
The  schools  furnish  supervision,  space,  and  materials  tor  the  work. 
During  the  1930-40  academic  year,  28,301  secondary  and  high  schools 
and  1,698  colleges  and  universities  took  part  in  the  program.  (National 
Youth  Administration,  Annual  Report     »      •      •      191,0,  pp.  40-41.) 

5  During  the  academic  year  1939-40,  613,350  different  youth  were 
aided  on  the  student  work  program.  Of  these  youth,  450,585  were 
attending  schools  below  the  college  level ;  158,359  were  undergraduate 
students  in  college  and  universities  ;  and  4,406  were  in  graduate  schools, 
(/bid.,  p.  44.) 

'  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  46^8.  The  Ohio  School  Work  Council,  which  functions 
as  a  policy-forming  and  advisory  committee  for  the  Division  of  Student 
Work  and  Related  Training,  has  formulated  what  it  conceives  as  being 
the  ob,1octives  of  the  student  work  program  in  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  Individual  student :  assisting  students  to  acnuire  "a  normal  wage- 
earning  experience  possessing  positive  educational  values" ;  guiding 
students  in  developing  "desirable  work  traits  and  skills"  ;  providing  ex- 
perience related  to  their  educational  and  vocational  interest ;  and 
challenging  the  best  work  efforts  of  the  student.  (National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration for  Ohio,  Ohio  School  Work  Council,  Ohio  School  Work 
Council,  Its  Origin  and  Purpose,  Columbus,  1940,  p.  5.) 

'National  Youth  Administration.  Annuo!  Report  •  •  •  /g.jo, 
pp.  46-^7. 


employed  on  professional  and  technical  projects,  only 
15  percent  of  the  college  undergraduates  and  6  percent 
of  the  high  school  students  were  employed  on  such 
projects.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  high-school 
than  of  college  students  were  employed  in  construction, 
repair,  and  maintenance  work.  Clerical  assistance  and 
service  projects  were  more  important  in  the  college 
work  program  than  in  cither  the  graduate  or  the 
school  work  program,  employing  28  percent  of  the  total 
undergraduate  college  students  aided  by  NYA,  22  per- 
cent of  the  secondary-school  students,  and  17  percent 
of  the  graduate  students.^  The  largest  proportion  of 
all  students  at  the  various  educational  levels  were  en- 
gaged in  giving  departmental  assistance.^ 

The  work  performed  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great 
value  to  the  schools  and  local  co7nmunities,  often  pro- 
viding goods  and  services  beyond  the  regular  budgets 
of  the  schools.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  projects  is  influenced  by  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  sponsoring  institutions  limits  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  aptitudes  and  occu- 
pational futures  of  the  students.  By  and  large,  the 
major  value  of  the  work  to  the  young  participants 
must  lie  in  the  acquisition  of  work  habits  and  dis- 
ciplines and  the  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  perform- 
ance of  productive  work,  regardless  of  its  character. 

Even  here,  however,  the  value  of  the  experience 
given  is  limited  by  the  number  of  hours  worked  and 
their  discontinuity.  College  students  normally  work 
about  40  hours  a  month  and  high  school  students  about 
20  hours  a  month  to  earn  their  wage.  During  the 
academic  year  ending  June  1940,  students  in  high 
school  could  woik  a  maximum  of  3  hours  per  school 
day  and  7  hours  per  nonschool  day.  College  and 
graduate  students  were  limited  to  8  hours  in  any  one 
day.  For  the  year  ending  June  1941  the  maximum 
for  high  .school  students  was  raised  to  4  hours  a  day." 
The  work  time  is  not  likely  to  be  consecutive  for  any 
substantial  period.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually 
co-nfined   to   short   periods   of   time   each  day,   inter- 


'Jacobseu,  Paul  B.,  "Youth  and  Work  Opportunities,"  The  Biilletiti 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sfcondarif-^chool  Principals,  XXIV 
(April  1910),  45.  The  data  are  based  on  the  schedules  of  work  to  be 
carried  out  under  NYA  funds,  submitted  to  the  NYA  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  1939-40  by  each  institution  participating  in  the 
student  work  program.  This  report  contains  evaluative  Judgments,  as 
does  also  another  report  by  the  s.ime  author.  (Jacobsen.  I*aul  B.,  "Y'outh 
at  Woik,"  The  Bulletin  0}  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  XXV  (May  1941),  entire  issue.) 

"  This  category  includes  rendering  general  classroom  and  laboratory 
assistance  in  fields  of  instruction  closely  related  to  their  own  school 
work  and  including  the  preparation  of  visual-aid  materials,  renovating 
school-library  books  or  performing  library  service,  working  in  the  home- 
economics  department,  sewing,  preparing  lunches,  or  doing  nursery- 
school  work,  and  doing  printing  and  reproduction  work  where  skill  is 
acquired  In  operating  mimeograph  and  other  duplicating  machinery. 
(Jacobsen,  "Youth  and  Work  Opportunities,"  pp.  43-45.) 

'°  National  Youth  Administration,  Annual  Report    •     •     •     til'iO,  p.  45. 
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rafted  hy  classxoark  and  extracwi'ricular  activities. 
This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the 
organization  of  the  schools,  which  have  not  hitherto 
provided  productive  work  for  wages  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum."  Undoubtedly  in  many  cases  the  work 
projects  are  considered  secondary  to  formal  instruc- 
tion and  not  subjected  to  as  rigid  standards  of  achieve- 
ment. Discontinuity  of  work  may  also  be  due  to 
improper  planning  and  supervision." 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  on  the  whole 
youth  on  the  school  work  program  may  have  been 
less  well  selected  and  less  well  supervised  than  the  older 
youth  on  the  college  program,.  This  appears  to  be 
especially  true  of  the  smaller  schools,  where  the  plan- 
ning and  supervision  of  the  program  is  included  among 
the  duties  of  the  administrators  or  teachers  who  are 
already  overburdened  with  their  teaching  load  and 
regular  extracurricular  activities  and  have  therefore 
been  unable  to  give  the  program  the  essential  super- 
vision it  requires.'^  All  supervisors  on  student  work 
projects  serve  without  compensation. 

Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  student  program  is 
extremely  decentralized.  The  participating  educa- 
tional institutions  have  been  given  complete  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  executing  the  program,  includ- 
ing tlie  supervision  of  the  work  projects  as  well  as  the 
selection  of  the  student  workers.  Until  1940,  when  a 
Student  Work  Division,  coordinate  with  the  other  ad- 
ministrative divisions  of  the  central  organization,  was 
established  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  NYA  and 
divisions  were  likewise  established  in  the  States,"  the 
Federal  administration  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
offer  much  guidance  to  the  States  in  formulating 
policies  or  in  meeting  the  problems  that  arose  in  the 
course  of  operating  the  local  school  programs. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  administrative  devel- 
opment, there  has  been  considerable  improvement  both 
in  quality  of  project  planning  and  in  supervision  on  all 
levels  as  more  e?nphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  xcork 
aspects  of  the  program,.  School  work  councils  have 
been  formed  in  all  States  to  assist  in  planning  to  im- 
prove the  student  work  program  on  the  high-school 
level.  College  work  councils  are  in  process  of  being 
established  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  advisory  serv- 
ices to  the  NYA  in  the  appraisal,  improvement,  and 


further  development  of  the  college  and  graduate  work 
progi-ams  within  the  States.'' 

Evaluation  of  Youth  Programs 

The  preceding  account  of  the  various  measures 
adopted  to  provide  for  the  other-than-maintenance 
needs  of  young  people  indicates  that  the  Nation  has 
made  a  real  effort  to  grapple  with  a  problem  which 
was  the  more  serious  and  complex  in  that,  although 
aggravated  by  the  depression,  its  root  causes  were  to 
be  found  in  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  special  needs  of  youth  in  more 
normal  times. 

Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that,  by  the  time  the  special  youth  pro- 
gi-ams  began  to  fimction,  there  was  a  substantial  back- 
log of  unemployed  young  people  whose  need  for  work 
opportunity  had  been  neglected  for  several  years.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  special 
public-aid  programs  for  youth,  despite  their  real 
achievements,  have  not  been  entirely  successful  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  occasioned  by  absence  of  employment 
opportunity,  and  that  the  contribution  they  have  been 
able  to  make  toward  a  solution  of  the  broader  problems 
of  youth  has  been  at  best  limited. 

Coverage  of  the  Youth  Programs 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  no  time  have  the  available 
programs  been  adequate  in  scope  to  provide  training 
or  work  opportunity  for  all  the  young  people  ivho  were 
not  attending  school  or  college  and  who  had  failed  to 
be  absorbed  in  private  employment.  Table  55  indicates 
that,  on  various  dates  for  which  comparable  data  are 
available,  the  total  number  of  young  people  employed 
on  the  two  special  pi'ograms  for  out-of-school  5-outh 
and  on  the  WPA  lias  fluctuated  between  515,000  and 
854,000. 

Although,  as  shown  above,  information  concerning 
the  extent  of  unemployment  among  youth  is  limited,  it 
seems  probable  that  during  the  period  covered  by 
Table  55  there  were  about  3  million  j'oung  people  in 
need  of  employment  shortly  before  the  1940  census  and 
that  in  earlier  years  the  numbers  were  even  higher." 
Thus  the  three  prograins  combined  were  probably  ineet- 
ing  the  need  for  employment  of  considerahly  less  than 
one-third  of  the  young  potential  workers.^'' 


"  Jacobsen,  "Youth  at  Work,"  pp.  22-25.  Cf.  What  the  Ii:gh  Schools 
Ought  to  Teach,  Americ.in  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  1940,  pp, 
15-21.      (Publication   referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.) 

'^Osborn,  L,  G.,  "What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  NYA  in  the  High 
Schools,"  School  Review,  XLVII  (November  1939),  655-02. 

"  Offlcially  this  occurred  July  1,  1940.  At  the  same  time  arrangements 
were  made  to  attach  a  representative  of  the  Division  of  Student  Work  in 
the  Washington  office  to  the  staff  of  each  regional  director. 


'■■■  NYA  Letter  No.  Y-207,  to  all  State  youth  administrators,  Supple- 
ment No.  1,  July  S.  1941. 

"  See  the  section  above  on  the  problem  of  unemployed  youth. 

"  The  NYA  Administrator  stated  in  the  spring  of  1940  that  the  NYA, 
CCC,  and  WP.\  were  giving  work  to  less  than  21  percent  of  those  "who 
are  unemployed  and  seeking  work  and  cannot  find  it."  {Department  of 
Lahur — Federal  Security  Agency,  Appropriation  Bill  for  HHi.  pt.  2,  p. 
634.) 
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Table  55. — Estiiiuitcd  number  of  out-of-school  youth  employed 
on  work  i)rogra»is,  at  selected  dates,  li)Sti-iO 


June 
1936 

Novem- 
bi'i- 1937 

Febru- 
ary 1939 

June  1940 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

736,000 

515,000 

854,000 

088,000 

538,000 

151,000 

Juniors  in  CCC  camps 

NYA   out-of-school   work 

prngrnni 

298,000 

179, 000 
259, 000 

256, 000 

122,000 
137, 000 

259. 000 

2IS.000 
377,000 

:U0, 000 

204,  000 
219,000 

206,  000 

147,000 
185,000 

117,000 

WPA 

34,000 

TAnu:  56. — Proportion  of  applicajiln  accepted  by  the  VCC  and 
the  NYA  out-of-school  tcorlc  program  on  selected  dates,  l!)S8-Jil, 
by  socio-economic  regions 


Sources:  CCC  figures  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  monthly  enrollment  data  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  the  years 
1937-40,  exclusive  of  cnroUees  outside  the  continental  United  States,  and  exclusive 
of  Indians,  of  whom  only  a  very  small  proportion  are  in  the  youth  age.  The  number 
of  juniors  was  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  number  of  veterans  enrolled  in  the  Corps, 
which  was  obtained  from  information  supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Inasmuch  as  the  nimiber  of  veterans  enrolled  was  not  available  for  the  mouths  in- 
cluded in  the  table,  veteran  enrollment  figures  for  July  1936,  October  1937,  January 
1939,  and  July  1940  have  been  used  in  the  estimate.  It  is  believed  that  the  diffcreDce 
between  the  known  numbers  of  veterans  enrolled  in  these  mouths  and  those  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  is  insignificant. 

NYA  figures  for  Jime  1B36  and  November  1937  are  from  Johnson,  Palmer  0.,  and 
Harvey,  Oswald  L  ,  The  National  Youth  Administration.  The  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education,  Staff  Study  No.  13,  Washington,  1938,  p.  16,  table  1.  The  1939  figure 
is  estimated  on  the  assumption  that  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  youth  and  super- 
visors (242,254)  represents  the  number  of  supervisors  (total  nimiber  of  youth  and 
supervisors  from  National  Youth  Administration,  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  End- 
ing June  SO,  I9i0,  Washington,  1940,  p.  61).  Data  for  June  1940  from  ibid.,  p.  22. 
All  figures  are  exclusive  of  supervisors. 

WPA  figures  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  total  WPA  employment  as  given  in 
appendix  9  by  applying  tlie  known  proportion  of  persons  under  25  years  of  age  at 
the  dates  indicated.  Ratios  of  persons  imder  25  among  all  WPA  employment  for 
June  1930  and  November  1937  are  from  Nassimbene,  R.,  Age  of  WPA  Workers, 
November  19S7,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Wash- 
ington, 193S.  p.  3.  table  2.  The  February  1939  ratio  is  taken  from  Report  on  Prog- 
rest  of  the  II'P.4  Program,  June  SO,  19S9,  p.  102,  table  37.  Because  no  information 
on  age  distribution  is  available  after  this  date,  the  1939  ratio  has  also 'been  applied 
to  the  June  1940  total  WPA  employment,  and  the  sex  distribution  for  this  month 
is  taken  from  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  1940,  p.  40,  table  9. 

Some  measure  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  programs  to 
meet  the  other-than-maintenance  needs  of  young  people 
can  be  secured  from  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
accepted  by  the  two  major  youth  work  programs  with 
the  number  of  applicants,^*  as  shown  in  Table  56.  The 
comparison  further  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
provi.sion  for  young  people  has  been  far  from  adequate 
to  meet  the  existing  need  for  employment.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  that  even  after  Jime  19^0,  by 
tuhich  time  both  the  defense  and  the  selective-service 
programs  were  well  under  way  throughout  the  country 
as  a  whole,  neither  the  COG  nor  the  NT  A  out-of-school 
work  program,  was  able  to  provide  employment  for 
as  many  as  two-thirds  of  its  applicants  in  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  table  indicates  also  that  throughout  the  period 
there  has  been  a  great  difference  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  needs  of  youth  have  been  met  in  the  different  re- 
gions. At  all  times  the  Far  West  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the  Northwest,  Middle,  and  Northeast 
States  were  able  to  provide  CCC  employment  for  a 
substantial  proportion  of  their  applicants.  On  the 
other  hand,  until  July  1940,  in  States  in  the  South- 
east and  in  the  Southwest  regions,  less  than  one-third 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

NYA  out-of- 
school  work 
program  ' 

Region 

1938 

1939 

'.940 

1940 

1941 

Jan. 

Juiy 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Not. 

Feb. 

United  States.... 

16.3 

33.9 

18.2 

29.5 

36.5 

59.7 

43.5 

57.6 

33.9 
38.2 
14.2 
.3.4 
1.  1 
40.9 

63.0 
59.4 
64.8 
18.2 
6.7 
77.3 

32.6 
24.6 
24.8 
7.8 
7.3 
43.6 

42.9 
47.4 
58.0 
11.9 
1.5.4 
69.7 

63.4 
67.9 
45.0 
13.8 
32.1 
87.0 

68.7 
84.9 
90.3 
43.4 
62.6 
93.1 

50.8 
51.6 
40.1 
32.3 
33.2 
74.6 

Middle 

71  6 

Southeast _ 

45.3 

Far  West 

S2.0 

'  Data  on  the  basis  of  which  such  a  comparison  could  be  made  for  the  NYA  were 
not  available  prior  to  July  1940.  It  was  thought  advi.sable  to  select  months  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  collection  of  data  was  initiated. 

Sources;  Estimated  number  of  Junior  applicants  available  for  CCC  selection  was 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Director,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  number  of 
juniors  accepted  for  enrollment  from  the  Quarterly  Selection  Reports  of  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  NYA  percentages  have 
been  arrived  at  by  relating  the  total  number  of  youth  employed  on  the  out-of-school 
work  program  to  the  sum  of  youth  awaiting  assignment  plus  youth  employed  in  the 
months  in  question,  as  reported  by  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  National 
Youth  Administration. 

of  the  applicants  secured  CCC  employment.  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  for  the  NYA  program.  In  November 
1940  the  Far  AVest,  the  Middle  States  and  Northeast 
employed  between  50  and  75  percent  of  their  appli- 
cants, whereas  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  regions 
employed  only  one-third  of  the  needy  young  people 
who  sought  NYA  employment.^^ 

It  is  obvious  too  that  young  men  had  a  much  better 
opportumity  than  youm,g  women  to  obtain  employment 
on  the  youth  programs  because  there  ivas  no  camp 
program  corresponding  to  the  CCC  for  girls  arid 
because  the  WPA  appears  to  hame  employed  more 
young  men  than,  young  woinen,  presumably  because 
young  men  in  this  age  group  are  more  likely  than 
young  women  to  be  primary  wage  earners.  Except  for 
a  few  months  during  1937,=°  the  NYA  also  has  always 
employed  more  j'oung  men  than  young  women.  The 
excess  of  young  men  has  tended  to  become  more  pro- 
nounced as  the  out-of-school  work  program  has  become 
more  of  a  defense  training  progi-am. 

The  above  comparisons  have  related  solely  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  available  youth  work  programs  have 
met  the  need  for  employment  of  young  people  out  of 
school.    Although  similar  comparisons  cannot  be  made 


■*  Since  this  section  duals  with  the  need  tor  employment,  the  com- 
parison excludes  the  NTA  student  work  program,  who.se  primary  object 
Is  to  facilitate  continuation  of  schooling. 


'^  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  change  in  the  formula  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  NYA  funds  as  among  St.i,tes.  as  required  by  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  substantially  reduced  the  allocations  to  certain 
States  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest.  (B.  g.,  appropriations  were  de- 
creased in  New  Mexico  by  54.6  percent,  Arkansas  by  24.4  percent, 
Louisiana  by  20.7  percent.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  reapportionment 
Increased  the  allocation  to  Delaware  by  24.3  percent.  (Information 
from  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  NYA.) 

^  May  through  December.  See  National  Youth  Administration,  Divi- 
sion of  Finance  and  Statistics,  Monthly  Statistical  Tables. 
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for  the  student  work  prograni,  it  appears  that  here  too 
the  available  funds  have  heen  inadequate  to  enable  all 
youth  who  so  wislied  to  continue  at  school.  Moreover, 
the  principle  on  which  funds  have  been  allocated  as 
between  the  States  appears  to  have  prevented  the  pro- 
grain  from  giving  most  assistance  to  those  States  where 
the  need  for  aid  to  continue  edtication  was  most 
pronounced. 

Funds  to  the  States  for  the  prosecution  of  the  NYA 
student  work  at  the  college  level  and  to  the  institutions 
within  the  States  are  allocated  by  reference  to  a  given 
percentage  of  the  previous  year's  enrollment  (9.47  per- 
cent for  the  year  1941).  In  the  case  of  high  schools 
the  percentage  is  not  fixed,  but  the  amount  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  is  based  substantially  upon  youth 
population,  school  enrollment,  and  availability  of  school 
facilities.^'  Hence  the  States  with  the  greatest  number 
of  educational  institutions  on  the  college  level  and  of 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  in  school 
in  both  high  schools  and  colleges  have  received  the 
largest  allotments.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  areas  where 
incomes  are  lowest  and  youth  the  most  numerous  that 
educational  facilities  are  least  adequate  ^^  and  school 
enrollments  are  relatively  low. 

Distribution  of  Resources 
Between  Available  Programs 

In  the  preceding  section  it  was  shown  that  at  no  time 
have  the  funds  available  permitted  the  employment 
on  the  various  work  programs  of  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  young  people  in  need  of  employment.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether  a 
somewhat  different  distribution  of  available  resources 
among  the  three  youth  programs  might  not  have 
given  work  opportunity  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
young  people.  Table  57  shows  that  the  expenditure 
per  youth  aided  has  been  vastly  different  in  the  three 
programs.  Wliereas  the  average  annual  cost  per 
worker  on  the  student  work  program  has  varied  from 
$65  to  %%Z{^  that  for  the  out-of-school  work  program 
(apart  from  the  first  incomplete  year)  has  ranged 
from  $212  to  $242,  while  the  CCC  has  involved  an 
expenditure  per  youth  of  from  $995  to  $1,244  per 
annum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  available  data  pre- 
cludes the  inclusion  in  Table  57  of  a  comparison  of 


^  National  Youth  Administration,  Manual  of  Student  Work  Procedure, 
ch.  I.  sees.  5-8,  and  ch.  II,  sec.  4,  effective  July  1,  1940. 

^Cf.  National  Resources  Committee.  The  Problems  o]  a  Changing 
Population,  Washington.  1938,  pp.  206-07. 

=°  The  averages  for  the  NYA  student-worlj  program  combine  the  costs 
of  the  college  and  the  school  programs.  A  break-down  of  costs  by  type 
of  program  is  not  available  for  all  years.  However,  the  relative  expendi- 
tures for  the  period  September  1940  through  June  1941  ($47  for  the 
school  program  and  $132  for  the  college  program)  suggest  that  even 
the  coUege  program  involves  a  smaU  expenditure  per  person  aided  as 
compared  with  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  CCC. 


the  expenditures  per  youth  in  the  NYA  resident  pro- 
gram. Estimates  for  the  j'ear  1941,  however,  indicate 
that  expenditures  per  NYA  resident  worker  amounted 
to  $648,  exclusive  of  administration  but  including 
costs  of  building.^''  This  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  NYA  out-of-school  progi-am  as  a 
whole  but  still  falls  far  short  of  the  per  enroUee  ex- 
penditures on  the  CCC  program.  A  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  costs  of  the  CCC  are  of  course 
attributable  to  the  special  character  of  this  program. 
The  CCC  is  a  conservation  progi-am  which  requires 
the  use  of  considerable  equipment,  and  makes  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  contribution  to  the  resources  of 
the  country.  Moreover,  the  liours  of  work  of  CCC 
enrollees  are  longer  than  those  of  NYA  workers,  and 
enrollees  receive  not  only  full  maintenance  but  also  a 
monthly  cash  payment  wliich  exceeds  that  received  by 
NYA  workers,  who  are  not  provided  with  free 
maintenance. 

Nevertheless,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  CCC 
has  had  the  dual  objectives  of  conservation  and  special 
aid  to  youth,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  public  think- 
ing it  is  primarily  regarded  as  a  relatively  popular 
form  of  aid  to  young  people  and  that  expenditures 
incurred  have  been  treated  not  as  capital  investments 
but  as  part  of  the  costs  of  public  aid  to  the  young 
unemployed.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  proper 
to  raise  the  question  whether,  given  the  acute  need  of 
young  people  for  work  experience  and  the  limited  ap- 
propriations for  the  combined  youth  work  programs, 
it  might  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  distributed  the 
funds  between  the  available  programs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  benefited  a  larger  number  of  young  people, 
e^en  though  this  might  have  involved  some  sacrifice 
in  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources. 

It  is  indeed  significant  as  an  indication  of  the  neg- 
lect of  this  basic  problem  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
information  on  the  basis  of  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  assess  the  appropriateness  to  the  needs  of  youth  of 
the  distribution  of  funds  between  the  NYA  student 
work  progi'am  on  the  one  hand  and  the  out-of-school 
work  program  and  the  CCC  on  the  other. 

On  one  aspect  of  the  use  to  which  the  i-esources  of 
the  youth  programs  have  been  put,  more  specific  com- 
ment is  possible.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for 
maintaining  and  improving  the  health  of  the  you/ng 
people  of  the  country,  it  must  be  regarded  as  unfor- 
tunate thai  so  little  specific  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  vital  need  of  youth.'^  Specific  funds  for  health 
services  were  available  to  NYA  for  only  the  fiscal  year 


"  Information  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics, 
National  Y^outh  Administration. 

"  See,  for  example,  American  Youth  Commissions,  A  Prortram  of 
Action  for  American  Youth,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  11-13. 
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Taisle  57. — Annval  cxiienditures  per  young  worker  on  the  NY  A  sttidcnt  work  program,  the  A'lVl  ovl-of-school  work  program,  and  the  CCC 

1936-40 


NYA  student  work  program 

NYA  out-of-school  work 

program 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Total 
annual 
expendi- 
tures 

Average 

number 

of  youth  ' 

employed 

Average 
annual 
expendi- 
ture per 
youth ' 

Total  annual  oxponditure 

Average 

number 

of  youth 

employed  ^ 

Average  annual  expendi- 
ture per  youth  < 

Total 
annual 
expendi- 
ture 

Averaee 

number 

of  youth 

employed 

Average 

Federal 
funds 

Federal 

funds  plus 

cosponsors' 

contributions 

Federal 
funds 

Federal 

funds  plus 

cosponsors' 

contributions 

expendi- 
ture per 
youth 

1936                

Thou- 
sands of 
dollars 
23,687 
28,266 
18,668 
21,282 
27,  264 

284,175 
362, 016 
271,669 
329, 077 
394,077 

$83 
78 
69 
65 
69 

Thou- 
sands of 
dollars 
11,848 
37,364 
32,489 
63,866 
67, 176 

Thousands 
of  dollars 

m 

C) 

43,  467 
63,643 
82,406 

133,  730 
175, 974 
149.376 
227,  269 
277,  502 

$89 
212 

C) 

m 

Thovr 
sands  of 
dollars 
482, 177 
396,648 
308, 699 
284,828 
278,  791 

415, 662 
318,664 
270,  023 
279,612 
280, 129 

$1, 160 

1937 

1,244 

1938                                     ..  - 

217                     292 

237                     280 

» 242                    •296 

1,143 

1939 - 

1,019 
995 

1940 

Sources:  NYA  student  work  program:  total  annual  expenditure  from  National 
Youth  Administration,  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1940,  p.  60; 
average  number  of  youth  employed  computed  from  ihid.,  p.  61,  table  4;  annual  ex- 
penditure per  youth  computed  on  the  basis  of  10  months.  NYA  out-of-school  work 
program;  Federal  funds  from  ibid.,  p.  3.1;  average  number  of  youth  employed  (in- 
cluding supervisors^  computed  from  it}id,,  p.  61,  for  the  years  1936-39;  data  on  average 
employment  in  1940,  from  ibid.,  p.  60;  data  on  cosponsors'  contributions,  which  are 
available  only  for  193S-40,  were  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics, 
National  Youth  Administration.  CCC:  total  annual  expenditures  from  annual 
reports  of  the  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  for  the  years  1936  and  1937 
and  from  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  the 
years  1938  to  1940;  average  number  of  youth  employed  computed  from  the  same  sources. 

»  For  the  fiscal  year  1936,  the  NYA  student  work  data  begm  with  September  1935, 
and  the  NYA  out-of-school  work  data  with  January  1936. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  a  10-month  period,  the  academic  year  (September  through 
June) ;  July  and  August  employment  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  If  a  12-month 
basis  were  used,  the  average  employment  figures  would  be  from  16,000  to  70,000 
lower,  and  average  annual  expenditure  per  youth  employed  would  be  $83,  $93,  $73, 
$71,  and  $83,  respectively,  in  the  5-year  period. 


'  Includes  project  supervisors;  except  for  the  year  1940  it  has  been  Impossible  to 
a.scertatn  the  average  number  of  supervisors  separately:  separation  of  supervisors  in 
that  year  would  result  in  a  decrease  of  average  annual  employment  from  277,602  to 
204,460. 

*  Cost  of  administration  is  not  included  in  these  figures;  this  explains  in  part  the 
dfierence  of  the  figure  of  $242  for  the  average  expenditure  from  Federal  funds  in  1940 
and  the  figure  of  $273  reported  in  National  Youth  Administration,  op.  eit.,  p.  34, 
which  includes  about  $19  for  cost  of  administration  per  youth  employed.  The  other 
reason  for  the  discrepancy  is  the  fact  that  the  published  NYA  figure  of  $273  relates 
to  youth  only  and  excludes  project  supervisors.    Cf.  footnote  6. 

'  Not  available. 

•  As  pointed  out  in  footnote  3  above,  it  is  possible  to  separate  employment  of  super- 
visors from  youth  employment,  and  thus  an  average  annual  expenditure  figure  per 
youth  employed  can  be  calculated.  With  regard  to  Federal  funds  this  average  would 
be  $254,  which  corresponds  to  the  published  NYA  figure  shown  in  footnote  4  above 
($273  minus  $19).  When  both  Federal  funds  and  cosponsors'  contributions  are 
taken  into  account,  the  average  annual  expenditure  per  youth  employed,  exclusive 
of  supervisors,  is  $312. 


1941.  And  although  more  nearly  adequate  facilities 
for  physical  care  have  been  developed  by  the  CCC, 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  program,  which  re- 
strict enrollment  to  young  men  capable  of  hard  physi- 
cal work,  tend  to  exclude  from  these  facilities  some  of 
the  very  youth  most  in  need  of  physical  rehabilitation 
and  remedial  treatment. 

Finally  the  mability  of  the  Nation  during  recent 
years  to  provide  adequately  for  the  other-than-main- 
tenance  needs  of  the  young  unemployed  raises  the 
question  of  the  age  of  the  group  upon  which  attention 
should  have  been  concentrated.  Initially,  the  span  of 
years  embraced  by  the  term  "youth"  was  wide.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  the  CCC  was 
open  to  youth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25 ;  between 
October  1935  and  July  1937  the  age  limits  were  from 
17  to  28;  since  that  date  they  have  been  from  17  to 
23.  The  NYA  out-of-school  work  program  accepted 
workers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  until  1940,  when 
in  certain  States  permission  was  given  to  accept  young 
people  aged  17.  Soon  thereafter  16-year-olds  began 
to  be  employed.-^  In  fact,  the  greater  proportion  of 
persons  emploj'ed  on  both  programs  have  been  under 
21.     Nevertheless,  even  in  1940,  5.8  percent  of  CCC 


-'  Section  13  of  NYA  Administrative  Order  No.  13.  dated  July  1,  1941, 
embodied  the  sanction  for  lowering  the  minimum  age  to  16  years  for 
employment  on  the  regular  program  of  the  NYA.  By  December  1941, 
38  States  were  permitted  to  accept  young  people  16  years  of  age. 
(Fi'om  information  supplied  by  the  NYA.) 


enrollees  and  18.4  percent  of  youth  on  NYA  projects 
were  22  years  of  age  or  over.-^ 

The  relatively  high  upper  age  limit  for  the  two 
work  programs  was  no  doubt  due  initially  to  the  con- 
sideration that,  when  these  programs  were  inaugurated, 
there  was  a  considerable  backlog  of  unemployed  young 
people  over  21  years  of  age  for  whom  no  adequate 
provision  had  been  made.  Although  adult  in  years, 
they  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  need  the 
special  type  of  aid  provided  by  the  youth  programs. 
As  this  backlog  has  been  reduced,  the  justification  for 
the   relatively  high  upper   age   limits   becomes   more 


"  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  age  distribution  in  percentages 
of  CCC  enrollees  and  youth  employed  on  NYA  out-of-school  work 
projects : 


Program  and  date 

Age  group  (percent) 

Under  21 

21 

22  and  over 

CCC: 

Fiscal  year  1937 ...  

77.6 
84.8 
84.6 
87.2 

69.0 
64.7 
68.7 

6.8 
7.6 
7.9 
7.0 

16.0 
13.4 
12.9 

15.8 

Fiscal  year  1938 

Fiscal  year  1939... _ 

Fiscal  year  1940 

NYA  out-of-school  program: 

August  1937. 

7.6 
7.6 
S.8 

26.0 

February  1939 .. 

21.9 

October  1940 

18.4 

Sources:  CCC  figures  from  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  for  the  years  1938-40.  NYA  figures  for  August  1937  from 
Johnson,  and  Harvey,  op  cil.,  p.  64;  February  1939  data  from  National 
Youth  Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  Characteristics  of 
Youth  Employed  on  NYA  Woric  Projects,  Washington,  1939,  p.  2;  figures  for 
October  1940  from  National  Youth  Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and 
.'Statistics,  Characteristics  of  Youth  on  the  NYA  Out-of-School  Worti  Program, 
October  19iO,  Washington,  p.  6. 
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doubtful.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  policy  of  the 
NYA  ill  permitting  certain  States  to  accept  young 
people  of  16  years  of  age  is  consistent  with  the  objective 
of  utilizing  the  youth  programs  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  school  leaving  age  and  full  productive 
adulthood. 

Allocation  of  Youth  Between  Available  Programs. 

Three  special  youth  programs  were  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  this  study.  All  three 
combined  left  a  significant  proportion  of  young  em- 
ployable persons  who  were  not  absorbed  by  private 
industry  withoit  opportunity  for  continuance  of  edu- 
cation or  work  experience  and  training.  It  therefore 
becomes  important  to  inquire  whether  the  selection  of 
youth  who  were  assigned  to  the  programs  was  socially 
expedient  in  the  sense  that  preference  was  given  to 
those  who  were  most  in  need  of  the  facilities  offered. 

The  liinited  extent  and  the  dual  ohjecfives  of  the 
youth  programs  home  resulted  in  a  limitation  of  access 
to  the  programs  hy  reference  to  the  degree  of  ecojxomic 
need.  While  this  policy  may  be  fully  justified  when 
the  programs  are  regarded  as  relief  measures,  it  has 
the  unfortunate  consequence  of  denying  work  experi- 
ence to  many  young  people  whose  need  for  employment 
may  be  as  great  as  that  of  youth  from  needy  families. 

The  character  of  the  NYA  student  work  program 
would  suggest  that  the  major  criteria  in  selection  would 
be  the  ability  of  the  youth  to  profit  by  continued  edu- 
cation and  the  intensity  of  the  need  of  the  applicant 
for  financial  support.  Access  to  the  program  has  been 
through  the  educational  institutions  which  have  been 
permitted  a  wide  measure  of  discretion  in  the  stand- 
ards to  be  applied.  Unfortunately,  little  information 
is  available  for  evaluating  the  selective  process.  Data 
concerning  the  scholarly  attainments  of  NYA  students 
suggest  that  the  ranking  of  NYA  students  has  been 
above  that  of  the  general  student  body,  but  not  out- 
standingly so.='  By  and  large  too,  the  NYA  students, 
especially  those  below  the  college  level,  come  from  the 
lower  income  groups.-"    Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  ap- 


"  In  February  1940.  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  the  records  of  64,805 
eollege  and  graduate  NYA  students  showed  that  students  employed 
by  the  NYA  received  as  a  group  higher  grades  than  the  average  of  the 
general  student  body  in  four-fifths  of  the  institutions  included  in  the 
survey,  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  NY.\  students  had  scholastic 
averages  that  placed  them  in  the  upper  half  of  the  student  body. 
(National  Youth  Administration.  Youth  on  the  Student  Work  Program, 
pp.  SS-JiG. )      For  similar  findings  of  local  studies  see  ihtit.,  p.  59. 

"Between  1937  and  1940  from  43.2  and  47.6  percent  of  those  on  the 
school  worls-  proRram  came  from  families  with  annual  family  incomes 
of  less  than  $500.  while  between  84.2  and  86.1  percent  came  from 
families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  At  the  college  and 
graduate  levels  between  36.0  and  39.8  percent  were  members  of  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  while  from  64.0  to  66.9  percent 
came  from  families  with  annual  incomes  below  $1,500,      Wbid,.  p.  42.) 


proximately  one-third  of  the  families  of  the  college 
and  graduate  students  possessed  annual  incomes  of 
$1,500  and  over,  while  some  15  percent  had  an  income 
over  $2,000,  suggests  that  in  at  least  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  need  for  aid  may  not  have  been 
acute.^" 

Young  single  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23 
are  eligible  for  both  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  out-of- 
school  work  progi-am.  The  preseiU  arrangements  for 
intake,  hoioever,  offer  no  assurance  that  youiig  appli- 
cants will  be  directed  to  the  program  most  suited  to 
their  special  rveeds  or  that,  in  view  of  the  limited  scope 
of  the  programs,  access  to  them  will  be  restricted  to 
those  most  urgently  needing  the  facilities  offered.  Ac- 
cess to  the  out-of-school  work  projects  has  since  1939 
been  chiefly  through  the  NYA  Division  of  Youth  Per- 
sonnel, which  in  turn  receives  referrals  from  other 
agencies.  The  CCC  obtains  its  enrollees  through  its 
selecting  agents,  which  have  for  some  time  been  the 
State  departments  of  public  welfare  or  their  equiva- 
lent. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  accident  where  a  young 
person  makes  application.  If  the  youth's  family  has 
had  contact  with  the  local  public-welfare  agency,  it  is 
likely  that  the  attractions  of  the  CCC  will  be  presented 
to  him  because  enrollment  in  the  CCC  would  bring  a 
monthly  sum  to  the  family  as  long  as  the  boy  is  in 
camp,  thus  relieving  the  local  agency  of  certain  finan- 
cial responsibilities.  In  areas  where  there  has  been 
strong  leadership  in  the  NYA  and  considerable  pub- 
licity for  this  program,  the  young  people  may  have 
become  well  aware  of  the  opportunities  afforded  through 
this  channel  and  have  made  application  to  the  NYA. 
But  in  the  country  as  a  whole  there  has  been  no  central 
intake  point  for  all  the  youth  programs  except  in  the 
few  instances  where  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  has  had  the  vision  and  the  personnel  to  func- 
tion in  this  manner.  There  has  therefore  been  no  as- 
surance that  the  young  people  who  do  apply  for  places 
in  either  NYA  or  CCC  are  directed  to  the  type  of 
program  which  will  bo  best  for  them."     Furthermore, 


*>  Unfortunately,  there  are  only  scattered  studies  of  the  extent  to  which 
students  could  have  continued  in  school  or  college  without  NYA  aid. 
At  Indiana  University  it  was  found  over  the  period  1935-.i9  that  from 
42  to  55  percent  of  the  freshmen  who  unsuccessfully  applied  for  NY.\ 
employment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  did  not  enter  or  failed  to 
remain  in  college  when  they  found  they  were  unable  to  secure  this  help. 
(Payne,  \.  C.  "Where  Go  Freshmen  Who  Fail  to  Get  NYA  Employ- 
ment?" School  and  Society,  LI  (March  30.  1940),  422-24.)  A  Cali- 
fornia study  reported  that  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
more  than  2,000  students  surveyed  would  he  able  to  continue  in  school 
if  NY.\  assistance  were  withdrawn,  16.7  percent  answered  they  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  i  62.9  percent  could  remain  only  with  difficulty  : 
and  20.4  percent  thought  they  would  be  able  to  continue.  (McFarlane, 
Ruth,  Evaluation  of  the  School  Aid  Program,  National  Youth  Admlnis. 
tration  for  California,  San  Francisco,  1939,  p.  10.) 

s' For  further  discussion  of  the  laels  of  a  central  point  of  intake,  see 
ch.  XIII. 
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it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  young  people  who  have 
left  school  are  directed  to  the  student  program  and 
encouraged  to  return  to  school. 

Relation  of  the  Youth  Programs  to 
the  Continuing  Needs  of  Youth 

Reference  was  made  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  the 
fact  that  to  some  degree  the  heavy  unemployment 
among  youth  during  the  last  decade  has  emphasized 
the  extent  to  which  the  needs  of  3'oung  people  were 
inadequately  provided  for  even  during  more  prosper- 
ous periods.  Outstanding  among  these  needs  are  the 
assurance  of  appropriate  educational  and  develop- 
mental opportunity  and  informed  and  technical  guid- 
ance regarding  economic  and  occupational  adjust- 
ments. While  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
long-standing  problems  could  have  been  solved  by  the 
special  measures  for  unemployed  youth,  it  is  inevitable 
that  their  existence  should  to  some  extent  have  condi- 
tioned the  character  of  the  provision  made  for  the 
young  unemployed.  Hence  it  is  important  to  deter- 
mine both  the  extent  of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
youth  public-aid  programs  to  the  solution  of  these 
jDroblems  and,  further,  whether  public-aid  measures 
are  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  this  purpose. 

Character  and  availability  of  ediuiational  opportu- 
nity.— The  majority  of  the  States  have  accepted  the 
obligation  to  provide  educational  opportunities  up  to 
the  age  of  16,  and  have  passed  compulsory  education 
laws  and  adopted  child-labor  regulations  with  the  ob- 
ject of  ensuring  that  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  16 
or  18  take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities 
available.^^  Yet  only  69  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  youth  of  secondary  school  age  (14—17)  were  in 
school  in  1938.^^  There  were  wide  regional  variations 
in  this  percentage:  Far  West,  75  percent;  Northwest, 
65  percent;  Middle  States,  59  percent;  Northeast,  52 
percent;  Southwest,  50  percent;  Southeast,  34  per- 
cent.^* Only  14  percent  of  the  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  were  attending  educational  in- 
stitutions, most  of  whom  undoubtedly  were  in  college. ^^ 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these  enrollmexit 
figures  have  not  been  higher,  but  three  are  particularly 
important.    First,  many  youth  are  financially  unable 


"2  The  roaximnm  age  ap  to  which  children  are  required  to  attend  full- 
time  school  unless  excused  for  work  or  other  legal  reasons,  riingeg  from 
14  in  Georgia  and  most  of  North  Carolina  to  18  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  See  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
A  Summary  of  State  Laics  Affecting  the  Employment  of  Minors,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  table  VI. 

^  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Statistical  Summary  of  Education,  Bulletin 
1910,  No.  2.  ch.  I,  Washington,  1941,  p.  11,  table  13. 

"National  Resources  Committee,  op.  cit.,  p.  208. 

"  U.  S.  Office  ot  Education,  Statistical  Summary  nf  Education,  p.  11, 
table  14. 


to  continue  their  schooling  beyond  the  compulsory 
school  age.^"  Second,  facilities  for  education  are 
not  equally  available  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  there 
being  still  communities  where  even  secondary  educa- 
tion is  not  available,  let  alone  facilities  above  that 
level."  Finally,  the  type  of  curriculum  available  on  the 
secondary-school  level  does  not  have  sufficient  holding 
power  to  keep  youth  in  school  beyond  the  compulsory 
attendance  age. 

These  factors,  in  conjunction  with  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  economy,  operated  with  increasing 
force  after  1929.=^*  In  particular  there  has  been  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  curricula 
of  the  high  schools  both  in  terms  of  their  failure  to 
reflect  the  value  of  productive  work  as  part  of  the 
educational  process  and  in  terms  of  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  training  given  as  a  preparation  for  the 
realities  of  contemporary  economic  life.^^ 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  NYA  student  work 
program  has  enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  to  continue  their  schooling,  mainly  through 
the  wages  paid  to  young  workers,  but  in  part  also  by 
the  improvement  of  schools  and  equipment  as  a  result 
of  the  projects  undertaken.  But  the  available  fv/nds 
have  heen  inadequate  to  meet  the  full  extent  of  the 
need  for  opportunity  to  continue  schooling.,  especially 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  incomes  are  lowest 
and  educational  facilities  least  adequate. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  msans  of 
making  access  to  education  more  widely  available,  the 
objective  of  the  jjrogram  has  been  very  modest.    For 


2"  See  Natiou.ll  Resources  Committee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  206-207  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  levels  of  living  in  relation  to  education,  .'\nother  study  has 
Indicated  that  30  percent  of  the  children  in  the  potential  high-school 
enrollment  are  eliminated  from  public  schools  because  of  the  low  economic 
status  of  the  family  group  from  which  the  child  comes,  and  that  in  the 
year  1935-.'?0  more  th.in  a  half-million  of  those  who  entered  high  school 
would  need  financial  help  it  they  were  to  remain.  (Dailard,  Ralph  C, 
An  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Ualcing  Grades  Nine  Through  Twelve  of 
the  American.  Common  School  Effectively  Free,  Birmingham,  .Alabama, 
1939,  pp.  96-97.)  Of  the  reasons  given  in  1932  by  2,992  pupils  in  10 
part-time  secondary  schools  who  were  asked  why  they  had  left  full-time 
school,  by  far  the  most  important  was  "necessary  to  help  support 
family."  This  reason  was  given  by  29  percent  of  the  hoys  and  22  per- 
cent of  the  girls.  (Kefauvcr,  Grayson  N.,  Noll,  Victor  H.  and  Drake,  C. 
Elwood,  Part-time  Secondary  Schools,  U,  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin, 
1932,  No.  17,  Monograph  No.  3,  Washington,  1933,  pp.  32-33.)  A  study 
of  over  13,000  youth  in  Maryland  in  1937  showed  that  54  percent  of 
the  youth  who  left  school  gave  as  reason  for  leaving  school  "economic 
reasons."  (Bell,  Howard  M.,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  1938,  p.  64.) 

^  National  Resources  Committee,  op.  cit.,  ch.  VIII,  particularly  pp. 
207-210 ;  and  Edwards,  Newton,  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  for 
Youth,   Washington,   American   Council  on  Education,   1939. 

^  For  percentage  of  youth  aged  14  through  19  gainfully  employed  In 
the  United  States  in  1920  and  1930  (i.  e.,  before  the  effect  of  the  de- 
pression was  noticeable),  see  Bell,  Matching  Youth  and  Jobs,  p.  101. 

"'See.  for  example,  What  the  High  Schools  Ought  to  Teach,  especially 
pp.  10-12  ;  and  Douglass,  Harl  R.,  Secondary  Education  for  Youth  in 
Modern  America,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  1937, 
pp.  27-70. 
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the  progravi  does  not  attem-pt  to  pravide  full  main- 
tenance hut  aims  merely  to  supplement,  through,  wages 
paid  to  the  students,  the  support  which  they  receive 
from  their  families.  Although  opinions  differ  as  to 
tbB  content  of  an  appropriate  "youth  standard  of  liv- 
ing" and  as  to  the  precise  costs  of  maintenance  of 
students  at  educational  institutions  of  different  levels, 
the  comparatively  small  amounts  paid  to  each  NYA 
student  can  cover  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance.'"  Indeed  the  average  montlily  pay- 
ment of  $4.74  to  students  working  on  the  school  pro- 
gram in  June  1940  was  considerably  less  than  the 
median  sum  ($6.46)  estimated  by  the  applicants  to 
be  necessary  to  cover  expenses  in  addition  to  main- 
tenance and  cash  assistance  furnished  by  their  fam- 
ilies." Hence,  young  people  in  those  families  in  which 
incomes  are  most  deficient  can  scarcely  take  advantage 
of  the  assistance  available  under  the  NYA  program. 
Nor,  so  long  as  assistance  continues  to  be  given  in  the 
form  of  wages  for  work  performed,  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
the  program  can  assist  those  whose  resources  are  most 
restricted.*^  For  to  earn  through  paid  employment  a 
sum  that  would  be  adequate  in  such  circumstances 
■would  require  a  working  period  so  long  as  to  seriously 
curtail  the  time  available  for  education  per  se. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  adequately  in  a  brief  space 
the  effect  on  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  on 
educational  philosophy  and  policy,  and  on  general 
pedagogical  techniques,  of  the  experimental  work  of 
the  Federal  youth  agencies  in  providing  young  people 
with  work  for  wages  and  related  training  both  on  and 


"  In  California  an  estimate  of  the  monthly  budget  for  a  high-school 
student  living  at  home  varied  from  $6  to  $17.50,  with  an  average  of 
110.  The  average  budgets  per  month  for  students  boarding  away 
from  home  and  students  entirely  on  their  own  were  estimated  to  be 
$26  and  $43  respectively.  (McFarlane,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.)  Another  study 
has  estimated  that  full  maintenance  for  a  secondary-school  pupil  would 
average  $143  per  pupil  for  the  9-month  school  period.  This  includes 
clothing  and  subsistence.  (Dailard.  op.  cit.,  p.  93.)  Costs  of  attend- 
ing college  vary  widely,  depending  upon  the  type  of  institution  and 
whether  or  not  the  student  is  living  at  home.  (Greenleaf,  Walter  J., 
Working  Your  Way  Through  College,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Division  Bulletin  No.  210,  Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
ance Series  No.  4,  Washington,  1941,  p.  11  and  table  6,  pp.  144-162.) 
Most  college  students  above  the  Junior-college  level  are  away  from 
home,  but  it  Is  possible  that  as  many  as  three-fourths  may  be  living  at 
home  while  they  attend  junior  college.  The  costs  of  attending  college 
away  from  home  have  been  estimated  to  average  about  $700  a  year, 
not  Including  the  cost  of  clothing,  off-campus  amusement,  and  travel. 
(Ihid.,  p.  11.)  In  June  1940  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  youth 
employed  on  the  NYA  college  (undergraduate)  program  were  $12.68; 
on  the  graduate  program  the  average  was  $21.72.  (National  Youth 
Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  Monthly  Statistical 
Tables  for  June  1941,  table  15.) 

"National  Youth  Administration,  Youth  on  the  Student  Work  Pro- 
pram,  p.  54. 

"  When  educators  and  FER.V  officials  began  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  aid  to  college  students  in  August  1933,  loans  and  scholarships  were 
discarded  as  methods  for  allocating  this  aid,  both  because  the  FERA  was 
encouraging  the  plan  of  furnishing  employment  opportunities  in  place 
of  direct  grants  and  because  the  colleges  Indicated  a  need  for  the  type 
of  assistance  that  students  could  render  on  work  projects,     (Ibid.,  p.  5.) 


off  the  job.*^  The  CCC  has  certainly  demonstrated  the 
educational  value  of  a  "wholesome  way  of  life"  and  of 
study  associated  with  genuine  productive  labor."  The 
NYA  has  made  some  of  the  same  contributions.  Both 
have  provided  a  realistic  approach  to  education  and 
have  implemented  the  theory  that  education  should  be 
a  continuing  vital  process.  Above  all,  the  pim^er  ex- 
perience of  the  two  youth  agencies  has  given  support 
to  the  idea  of  incorporating  work  experience  m.ore 
largely  into  the  educational  programs  of  American 
schools.  The  main  avenue  through  which  these  influ- 
ences have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  educational 
system  of  the  country  has  been  the  student  work  pro- 
gram, since  this  is  conducted  by  the  educational  institu- 
tions themselves. 

Great  a-s  this  CMitribiifion  has  been,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  desired  reforms  in  the  educational  cur- 
ricula can  be  brought  abend  through  an  extension  of 
the  NYA  student  work  program..  For  in  the  first 
place,  not  all  students,  but  only  those  from  families 
with  restricted  financial  resources,  can  benefit  from  the 
program,  whereas  the  need  for  participation  in  the 
educational  values  of  productive  work  is  presumably 
common  to  all  young  people.  And  in  the  second  place, 
educators  who  desire  to  modify  the  curriculum  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  meaningful  work  in  school  or  com- 
munity service  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  expe- 
rience of  all  young  people  will  face  a  practical  di- 
lemma; namely,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  operate 
within  the  schools  two  types  of  work,  on  one  of  which 
students  receive  remuneration,  and  on  the  other  of 
which  similar  work  will  not  be  paid  for  in  wages. 

Guidance  and  other  aids  to  occupational  adjust- 
ment.— The  complexity  of  the  social  and  economic  scene 
and  the  changing  technological  requirements  of  produc- 
tion have  for  many  years  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  future  welfare 
of  young  people  to  provide  appropriate  guidance  and 
counsel  in  regard  to  occupational  adjustments.  But, 
while  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  well- developed  guidance  services  to  supplement  the 
less  technical  counsel  given  by  the  family,  the  need 
is  as  yet  far  from  being  met.*° 


^  Certain  phases  are  dealt  with  directly  and  by  implication  in  two 
Issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  by  Paul  Jacobsen.  cited  in  footnote  8,  above.  See  also 
"Education  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,"  special  numbi^r  of 
The  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  XIX  (May  1937)  ;  and  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  The  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Public  Schools,  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  1941. 

"The  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  XIX  (May  1937).  297. 

"The  American  Y'outh  Commission  has  summarized  the  case  for 
guidance  facilities  as  follows  : 

"Vocational  guidance  can  have  major  values  In  facilitating  a  proper 
distribution  and  flow  of  young  workers  into  the  various  occupations. 
The  youth   without  special   training  who  are   able  to  get  Jobs  cnn   be 
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Every  community  has  several  agencies  for  guidance. 
To  some  extent  the  schools  have  supplemented  the 
counsel  given  by  the  family,  but  the  service  is  still 
not  adequate.'"'  Moreover,  young  people  who  have 
left  school  have  not  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  turn- 
ing to  the  schools  for  assistance  in  occupational  or 
personal  adjustments.*^  Even  the  schools,  however, 
are  not  normally  equipped  to  give  informed  guidance 
as  to  the  probable  trends  in  labor  demands,  on  the 
basis  of  which  young  people  of  specific  aptitudes  can 
intelligently  plan  their  future  working  lives.  The 
United  States  Office  of  Education  took  official  cogni- 
zance of  the  need  for  such  a  program  by  establishing 
the  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service 
in  1939.  While  the  establishment  of  this  clearing- 
house has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  improve  guidance 
methods  and  to  stimulate  local  communities  to  accept 
responsibilities  for  guidance  of  young  people,  the 
service  is  still  only  in  its  infancy.  The  special  em- 
ployment service  facilities  for  junior  counseling  are 
available  in  less  than  500  cities.''*  In  any  case  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  such  guidance  depends,  in  the  last  resort, 
upon  the  availability  of  adequate  data  on  occupational 
or  industrial  trends  and,  as  already  shown,  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  has  been  relatively  neglected  until 
recently." 

The  special  youth  programs  have  indeed  recognised 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  guidance  facilities  and  have 
made  efforts  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  their  own 
clienteles.    The  service  of  the  CCC,  which  is  a  rela- 


asslstGd  to  make  choices  of  occupatlona  less  likely  to  create  maladjust- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  important  minority  of  occupations  for  which 
special  training  is  needed,  eOfective  guidance  by  vocational  connselorB 
can  point  the  way  to  vocational  training  of  the  right  kind  at  the  right 
time.  For  the  future,  programs  of  guidance  and  training  may  help 
to  prevent  the  danger  that  business  recovery  may  bog  down  in  a  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  long  before  all  the  unskilled  have  been  absorbed. 

"The  friction  and  lost  motion  of  wrong  placement  of  workers  can  be 
regarded  as  in  part  a  necessary  price  to  be  paid  for  liberty  of  choice, 
but  much  of  it  Is  caused  by  lack  of  suitable  training  opportunities  or 
by  mere  ignorance  of  the  worker's  personal  characteristics  and  of  the 
fleltls  of  work  that  are  open."  (American  Youth  Commission,  The 
Occupational  Adjustment   of  Youth,   Washington,    1940,    pp.    3-4.) 

For  further  discussion  of  the  guidance  problem  see  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  op.  oit.,  chs.  VII  and  VIII;  and  Occk- 
pations — The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazitie,  [National  Occupational 
Conference]  e.  g.,  XV  (June  IflST),  838-J4  (Rainey,  Homer  P.,  "Guid- 
ance and  Placement  of  America's  Youth"). 

"  Full-time  counselors  are  found  In  probably  not  more  than  6  percent 
of  all  secondary  schools.  (American  Youth  Commission,  The  Occupa- 
tional Adjustment  of  Youth,  p.  5.)  A  survey  in  1939  indicated  that 
vocational  counseling  from  faculty  members  giving  at  least  halt  their 
time  to  counseling  was  being  received  by  only  about  28.7  percent  of  the 
approximately  7,166,000  students  enrolled  in  the  white  high  schools 
of  the  Nation  at  that  time.  (Brewster,  Royce  E.  and  Greenleaf,  Walter 
J.,  "A  Roll  Call  of  Counselors,"  Occupations,  XVIII  (November  1939), 
83-89.)  Negro  youth  have  even  fewer  opportunities  for  guidance  than 
white  youth. 

"  American    AsBociatlon    of   School   Admiinstrators,    op.    cit.,   p.    209. 

"  See  the  section  on  public  employment  service. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  function  of  the  Employment  Service  and 
of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  In  this 
connection,  see  ibid. 


tively  recent  development,  is  restricted  to  enroUees  of 
the  Corps,  but  the  special  youth  consultation  services 
developed  by  the  NYA  in  certain  areas  have  un- 
doubtedly benefited  a  group  wider  than  that  securing 
employment  on  work  projects.  However,  both  serv- 
ices have  been  far  from  adequately  financed  or  staffed. 
In  any  case,  the  expansion  of  these  services  in  close 
connection  with  programs  ichose  major  concern  must 
be  with  unemployed  youth  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  xoider  group  of  young  peo- 
ple. Nor  can  the  youth  agencies  be  expected  to  have 
the  specialized  knowledge  of  labor-market  conditions 
which  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  guidance  services 
based  upon  the  realities  of  the  national  labor  market. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  pointed 
out  that  counseling  and  occupational  information  con- 
stitute only  a  part  of  a  complete  guidance  program."" 
In  particular,  young  people  require,  in  addition  to 
knowledge  of  their  potentialities  and  the  opportunities 
in  different  types  of  employment,  assistance  in  secur- 
ing the  necessary  training  and  skills  called  for  in 
certain  occupations. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  two  major  youth 
work  programs  undoubtedly  enable  many  young  peo- 
ple to  acquire  desirable  work  habits  and  disciplines, 
despite  the  existence  of  certain  shortcomings  in  the 
programs  which  are  especially  evident  in  the  NYA. 
But  it  was  also  shown  that  neither  program  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  meet  the  need  for  adequate  vocational 
training. 

The  need  for  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  has  been 
pronounced  in  the  last  10  years  because  the  depression 
to  a  very  large  extent  closed  the  normal  avenues  for 
training  given  by  employment  in  private  industry. 
The  Federal  Government  has  for  many  years  recog- 
nized a  measure  of  responsibility  for  ensuring  an 
adequate  flow  of  skilled  labor.  The  Apprenticeship 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  aims  to  promote 
apprenticeship  and  to  foster  suitable  standards.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  has  been  in  no  position  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  decline  in  training  provided  by 
private  industry.'^' 

The  war  needs  for  immediate  and  expanded  pro- 
duction have  brought  about  a  great  increase  in  train- 
ing by  private  industry.     Available  young  people  are 


■*  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  outlined  six  functions 
which  are  essential  to  a  complete  guidance  program,  viz..  Individual 
inventory,  occupational  Information,  counseling,  training  opportunities, 
placement,  follow-up.  (Statement  prepared  by  the  Occupation  Inform>i- 
tion  and  Guidance  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
1940.) 

"  In  January  1942  It  was  estimated  by  the  Apprenticeship  Section  of 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  that  tliere  were  16.5,000  young  ap 
prentices  in  industry,  as  against  some  500,000  who  were  estimated  to 
be  needed  to  ensure  an  adequate  flow  of  skilled  labor. 
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being  trained  in  the  plants  on  production  as  soon  as 
they  leave  school.  To  aid  industry  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  training  these  young  people  for  the  single 
skills  and  families  of  skills,  as  well  as  all-round 
apprenticeship,  the  staff  of  the  Apprenticeship  Sec- 
tion has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Most  of  the  large 
firms  have  established  or  are  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing comprehensive  training  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  10  million  workers  will  re- 
ceive some  form  of  training  in  the  plants  during  the 
year  1942. 

Vocational  training  through  the  educational  system 
has  been  fostered  by  the  Federal  Government  for  many 
years  through  grants  to  the  States.  Despite  the  fact 
that  substantial  sums  have  been  spent,"  the  propor- 
tion of  the  potential  demand  for  this  type  of  training 
which  was  being  met  in  the  last  decade  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  12  and  18  percent.^^  While  there  are 
admittedly  real  difficulties  in  determining  the  extent  to 


which  such  training  is  needed  and  economically  justi- 
fiable," and  in  persuading  young  people  to  undertake 
training  in  periods  when  the  employment  outlook  is 
black,  the  experience  of  the  country  since  1940  has 
shown  that  the  preparations  made  for  insuring  the 
flow  of  skilled  labor  required  by  a  revival  of  industrial 
production  were  far  from  adequate. 


"  Federal  expenditures  tor  this  purpose  rose  from  $6,878,530  in  the 
fiscal  year  1929  to  $19,433,394  in  1939,  while  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures in  the  same  period  rose  from  $20,595,776  to  $33,232,777. 
(D.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  Digest  of  Annual  Re- 
ports of  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  to  the  V.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Fiscal  Tear  Ended  June  SO,  1S39,  Vv'ashington,  1940,  p.  5, 
table  III.) 

"Eussell,  John  Dale  and  associates,  rocational  Education,  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education,  Staff  Study  Number  8,  Washington, 
1938,  pp.  116-117. 


"  Tlie  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  drew  attention  to 
the  lack  of  data  regarding  both  the  quality  and  economic  appropriate- 
ness of  the  vocational-education  program.  "Research  of  an  evaluative 
type  has  been  very  limited  in  the  Federal  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  yet  this  type  of  research  is  a  fundamental  necessity  to  sound 
development.  Little  investigation  has  been  made  regarding  the  needs 
for  vocational  education  and  the  types  of  service  reciuired  to  satisfy 
those  needs.  Little  or  no  evidence  has  been  gathered  regarding  the 
results  or  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  given.  It  would  seem  im- 
portant, for  example,  to  determine  the  number  of  pupils  who  complete 
courses  in  vocational  education  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  mastery 
and  tho  success  of  these  pupils  in  the  employments  in  which  they  engage. 
The  number  of  young  people  trained  for  specific  trade  and  industrial 
occupations  who  actually  engage  in  the  vocation  for  which  trained,  has 
never  been  determiucd  and  published  except  for  a  few  local  communities. 
Information  concerning  the  number  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of  vocational 
training  classes,  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  what  becomes  of  them 
afterwards  would  be  valuable  in  appraising  the  program.  The  value 
of  very  specific  training,  as  opposed  to  a  more  generalized  type  of 
education  for  an  occupation,  has  never  been  determined  objectively,  yet 
it  would  seem  that  the  burden  of  proving  the  effectiveness  of  the  type 
of  training  fostered  under  the  Federal  program  should  rest  with  those 
who  sponsor  and  promote  its  development. 

"Many  other  problems  on  which  evaluation  is  needed  could  be  enumer- 
ated, yet  in  the  20  years  of  operation  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
relatively  little  has  been  done  to  settle  such  issues  by  careful  research." 
(Ibid.,  pp.  49-50.) 


EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES     FOR    FARMERS 


Employment  opportunities  are  provided  for  thou- 
sands of  farmers  through  the  programs  of  two  agen- 
cies :  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Self-employment  is  facili- 
tated by  the  FSA  rural-rehabilitation  loans,  made 
under  conditions  of  agency  supervision.  The  WPA 
affords  job  opportunities  on  projects  in  rural  areas. 

FSA  Loan  Program 

The  agricultural  group  which  has  received  the  most 
constructive  assistance  from  public-aid  measures  con- 
sists of  those  families  who  have  secured  rehabilita- 
tion loans  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
As  shown  in  Figure  23,  the  number  of  standard  and 
emei'gency  rural-rehabilitation  borrowers  (active,  paid 
up,  and  foreclosed)  amounted  to  almost  800,000  fam- 
ilies by  December  31,  1939.  As  of  June  30,  1940,  there 
were  448,200  standard  loan  clients.='^  The  distribution 
of  such  clients  at  the  end  of  1939  is  indicated  by  Fig- 
ure 24.  The  most  obvious  benefit  to  the  FSA  client  is 
the  provision  of  a  loan,  which  is  made  for  from  1  to 


10  years  but  most  frequently  for  5  years.  Perhaps 
more  significant  in  terms  of  family  rehabilitation,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  clients  are  under  direct  super- 
vision for  the  period  of  the  loans.  During  that  time 
they  receive  detailed  assistance  in  making  farm  and 
home  plans,  and  also  receive  supplemental  loans  and 
grants  if  conditions  so  warrant. 

Tlie  farm  and  home  plan  prejjared  jointly  by  the 
farm  family  and  the  local  FSA  farm  and  home  su- 
pervisors provides  for  the  home  production  of  most  of 
the  family's  food  supply  and  feed  for  their  livestock. 
It  includes  the  production  of  two  or  more  farm  prod- 
ucts for  sale.  All  income  and  expenses  are  estimated, 
and  farm  methods  that  will  conserve  the  soil  must  be 
adopted.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  based  on  the  live- 
stock and  equipment  needed  to  put  the  plan  into  ac- 
tion. After  the  loan  is  made,  the  farm  and  home 
supervisors  continue  to  work  with  each  family  through- 
out the  farming  season,  supplying  practical  informa- 
tion on  modern  farming  methods.''" 

Loans  cover  the  items  the  farmer  needs  in  order  to 


^  For  definition  of  types  of  rural-rehabilitation  loans  made  by  the 
PSA  see  cb.  IV.  For  a  statement  of  the  number  of  standard  and  emer- 
gency loan.?  at  various  dates,  see  ch,  V.  footnote  7. 


«>  Brown,  Philip,  "Toward  Farm  Security,"  The  AffricuUural  Situation, 
XXIV,  (June  1940),  13-14. 
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NUMBER  OF  RURAL  REHABILITATION   BORROWERS    BY 
STATUS.  AT   END  OF  YEAR.  1935-39 
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make  a  living  from  the  land  and  usually  to  provide 
his  family  with  food  and  clothing  through  a  crop  year. 
The  average  amount  lent  to  rural-rehabilitation  loan 
clients,"  as  of  February  29,  1940,  was  $276.  Because 
emergency  loans  are  included,  the  average  loans  cited 
are  considerably  smaller  than  the  standard  loans  only. 
Thus,  the  total  loan  advances,  including  initial  and 
subsequent  loans,  to  a  sample  of  active  standard  rural- 
rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  since  the  date  on  which 
the  initial  standard  loan  was  approved  averaged  $839.^' 
There  are  significant  geographical  differentials  in  the 
amounts  of  loans,  however;  the  type  of  farming  area 
in  which  the  loan  is  made  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  sum  lent  because  of  differences  in  farm  acre- 
age and  equipment,  in  costs  of  production,  and  in  the 
extent  of  need.  In  general,  the  average  amount  lent  to 
rural-rehabilitation  loan  clients  as  of  February  29, 
1940,  including  both  standard  and  emergency  loans, 
was  highest  in  the  Northeast  and  Far  West  and  lowest 
in  the  South  and  in  the  Plains  States.^"  Of  the  17 
States  with  average  loans  of  less  than  $300,  all  excei^t 
four  were  in  the  South.  Moreover,  three '"'  of  the  four 
nonsouthern  States  with  relatively  small  loans  had  ex- 
ceptionally high  average  grant  allocations  per  case. 

Supervision  of  Clients 

The  extent  of  the  supervision  afforded  depends  upon 
the  supervisor''s  caseload,  and  in  many  counties  this 
load  is  too  heavy  for  adequate  supervision.  Since  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  program  as 
developed  in  farm  and  home  management  supervision 
are  in  many  respects  more  important  in  the  achieve- 


"  Including  both  standard  and  emergency  loans.  (Work  Relief  and 
Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  10.it.) 

"  Information  from  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Division,  Farm  Security  Administration. 

"  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19.U,  p.  181,  table  VI. 

•"  Kansas,    North    Dakota,    and    South   Dakota. 


inent  of  lasting  results  than  the  financial  assistance  ren- 
dered, the  seriousness  of  the  excessive  caseloads  is  self- 
evident.  The  FSA  has  submitted  as  evidence  of  the 
need  for  expanding  its  supervisory  personnel  beyond 
the  limits  possible  under  present  restrictions  on  admin- 
istrative costs "  the  fact  that  certain  largo  life  in- 
surance companies  which  follow  programs  similar  to 
that  of  the  FSA  in  supervising  farm  property  have 
their  supervisors  handle  an  average  of  only  75  farms, 
while  the  FSA  county  supervisors  handle  an  average 
of  almost  200  farms."  As  of  June  30,  1940,  there  were 
189  FSA  borrowers  and  grant  clients  per  county  rural- 
rehabilitation  supervisor  and  324  borrowers  and  clients 
per  county  home-management  supervisor."^  In  indi- 
vidual regions  the  caseloads  per  supervisor  may  be  con- 
siderably higher." 

Any  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  supervision  should 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is  a  direct,  practical 
approach  to  helping  families  achieve  economic  security 
and  raise  their  standards  of  living.  It  is  a  particular 
type  of  assistance  developed  to  meet  a  particular  type 
of  problem.  It  is  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  super- 
vision that  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  farm 
families  involved  ultimately  depends. 

The  group  eligible  for  FSA  loans  is  not  determined 
in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  a  basis  as  to  create  a 
pinma  facie  case  for  supervision.  The  clients  are  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  estimated  ability  to  become 
rehabilitated,  so  that  they  obviously  need  supervision 
less  than  destitute  farm  families  not  eligible  for  the 
program.  Regardless  of  the  relative  extent  to  which 
the  clients  need  supervision,  this  type  of  assistance  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  program  and  is  also  one  way 
in  which  the  agency  ^srotects  its  loans. 

Repayment  of  Loans 

The  program  has  not  operated  long  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  answer  as  to  whether  the  clients  will  ie  able 
to  live  economically  independent  lives,  for  relatively 
few  of  them  have  been  on  the  program  long  enough 
to  have  paid  up  their  loans.    In  the  early  days  of  the 


1  According  to  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  for  1939  (sec. 
3b)  "the  funds  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  available  for  (1) 
administration  (not  to  exceed  the  amount  obligated  for  administration 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  .lune  30,  1939)  •  •  ♦"  The  caseload 
increased,  ho^^ever,  between  the  2  years. 

In  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941  (sec.  2b) 
the  amount  for  administration  was  likewise  limited.  "Tlie  funds  ap- 
propriated by  sub.<!ection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  (1) 
administration  (not  to  exceed  $7,500,000)      •      •      •" 

«=  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  year  lOU.  p.  207. 

*  Includes  active  and  inactive  standard  and  emergency  rehabilitation 
borrowers,  tenant  purchase  borrowers,  resettlement  project  occupants 
under  county  rural-rehabilitation  and  home-management  supervisors,  and 
active  grant  clients.  (Information  from  Planning  and  Control  Section. 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  Farm  Security  Administration.) 

""In  FSA  Regions  II,  III.  Vll,  and  XII,  the  average  case  load  as  of 
June  30,  1940  was  more  than  225  per  rural-rehabilitation  supervisor 
and  more  than  450  per  home-management  supervisor. 
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program,  when  wholesale  transfers  from  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  rolls  to  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  occurred,  there  was  insufficient 
time  for  careful  selection,  so  that  such  clients  do  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  later  years  there  has  been  increasingly  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  client's  ability  to  be  rehabili- 
tated, but  recently  selected  clients  are  still  under 
supervision.  The  record  of  repayments  on  loans  to 
date,  the  expectation  by  the  FSA  of  complete  repay- 
ment of  80  percent  of  all  loans  except  in  areas  recently 
affected   hy   drought,^^    the   low    proportion   of   fore- 


«  Work  Relitf  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19^1,  P-  166.  By  July  1. 
1939,  approximately  99,000  families  had  repaid  tlieir  loans  in  full. 
Loan  maturities  collected  ranged  from  50.5  percent  in  the  drought 
States  ot  Kansas,  Nebraslsa,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  to  82.8 
percent  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  (Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.:  19S9,  Washington, 
p.  14.) 


closures  {see  Figure  23),  and  the  average  increase  in 
net  worth  of  active  standard  rural-rehabilitation  ior- 
rowers  since  coining  on  the  program  {see  Table  59) 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  majority  of  all 
clients  will  he  able  to  maintain  economic  independence, 
barring  unforeseen  disaster.  Their  ability  to  do  so 
will  be  the  real  test  of  the  effectiveness  both  of  selec- 
tion of  clients  and  of  their  supervision. 

Advantages  for  the  Farm  Family 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  FSA  loan  program 
cannot  be  evaluated  solely  in  terms  of  repayments  or 
foreclosures.^^  It  is  also  necessary  to  analyze  the  re- 
sults in  terms  of  the  individual  farm  family.     On  this 


w  .Six  percent  ot  all  rural-rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  had  had 
tlieir  rehabilitation  loans  foreclosed,  usually  voluntarily.  (Information 
from  IManning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  Farm 
Security  Administration.) 
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Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 

Table  58. — Factors  in  production  of  F8A  standard  loan  client 
year  before  coming  on  program  and  1939,  by  regions 


rSA  region  ' 


United  States. 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Region  V 

Region  VI 

Region  VXI... 
Region  VIII. . 

Region  IX 

Region  X 

Region  XI.,.. 
Region  XII... 


Average  size  of  farm     '      .\verage  number  of 
(acres)  worlcstoclc  owned 


Year  before 
coming  on 
program 


107 

98 

99 

93 

77 

42 

38 

255 

89 

108 

574 

117 

291 


142 
109 
138 
130 
87 
57 
57 
338 
125 
139 
746 
147 
404 


Year  before 
coming  on 
program 


1.2 
0.8 
1.3 
1.5 
0.7 
0.6 
0.4 
2.4 
1.5 
1.3 
3.3 
1.6 
1.3 


Sources:  Data  for  1939  supplied  by  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Division,  Farm  Security  Administration;  size  of  farm  in  year  before  coming  on 
program  from  County  Supervisors'  1939  report  of  the  family  progress  of  active  stand- 
ard rural  retmbilitation  borrowers.  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Division,  Farm  Security  Administration;  number  of  worltstock  in  year  before 
coming  on  program  from  Farm  Security  Administration,  Summary  of  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Supervisors'  Progress  Reports,  Crop  Year  Endinff  December  31, 1939,  Washington, 
p.  12.  Information  on  size  of  farm  was  obtained  from  about  69.000  borrowers;  infor- 
mation on  workstock  from  a  slightly  larger  sample. 

1  States  included  in  these  regions  are:  I,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont:  II,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin;  III,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio;  IV,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia;  V,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina;  VI,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi:  VII,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota;  VIII,  Oklahoma, 
I'exas;  IX,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Wyoming;  X,  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming; XI,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington;  XIII,  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas. 

basis  the  advantages  are  numerous.  The  loans  make  it 
possible  for  clients  to  perform  their  accustomed  work, 
i.  e.,  farming.  They  are  given  advice  with  regard  to 
improved  agricultural  practices  and  frequently  bene- 
fit from  participation  in  cooperative  enterprises.  At 
the  same  time  their  working  conditions  are  impi'oved, 
as  the  farm  must  be  considered  an  "economic  unit" '' 
before  a  loan  is  made,  and  funds  are  available  for  the 
purchase  of  essential  livestock  and  equipment. 

The  average  size  of  farm  operated  by  FSA  standard 
loan  clients  during  the  1939  crop  year  was  142  acres, 
an  average  increase  of  35  acres  per  farm  over  the  acre- 
ages operated  the  year  before  coming  on  the  program. 
(See  Table  58.)  In  comparison,  the  average  size  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States  in  1935  was  about  155 
acres.*'  The  average  number  of  workstock  owned  by 
standard  loan  clients  in  1939  had  increased  by  two- 
thirds,  i.  e.,  from  1.2  to  2  animals,  since  they  had  come 
on  the  program.  The  limited  number  of  livestock 
owned  is  itself  significant  in  indicating  that  agricul- 
tural production  is  on  a  family,  rather  than  a  commer- 
cial, basis. 

Another  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  progi-am 
for  the  individual  borrower,  which  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  by  the  FSA  in  its  annual  reports  and  other 


"  /.  e..  It  mu8t  usually  support  a  basic  herd  of  livestock,  grow  home 
garden  vegetables,  and  provide  two  or  more  cash  crops. 

"»  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture:  19S5,  III,  Washington,  1937, 
p.  51,  table  5. 
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publications,  is  the  increase  in  net  worth.  Standard 
loan  clients  who  were  active  cases  in  1939  increased 
their  average  net  worth  by  26  percent  from  the  year 
before  they  were  accepted  as  standard  borrowers  to  the 
1939  crop  year.  (See  Table  69.)  By  regions,  the  in- 
creases ranged  from  5  percent  to  50  percent.  While 
the  average  increase  in  net  worth  has  obviously  been 
substantial,  it  should  be  ijointed  out  that  the  increases 
are  partly  due  to  savings  effected  through  the  debt- 
adjustment  program  which  scales  down  the  liabilities 
of  the  client,  and  not  entirely  to  increases  in  value  of 
land  and  equijjment."'  Moreover,  an  increase  in  net 
worth  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  advance  in  level 
of  living. 

A  related  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  loan 
program  is  the  changes  in  net  income.  Standard  loan 
clients  who  were  active  cases  in  1939  increased  their 
annual  net  income  by  an  average  of  43  percent  from 
the  year  before  they  became  standard  borrowers  to 
the  1939  crop  year.  (See  Table  59.)  Even  in  1939 
after  the  increases  had  occurred,  however,  the  average 
net  income  for  all  regions  was  only  $538. 

In,  spite  of  this  loio  average  income,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rural-7'ehabilitatio-n  program  has  had 
widespread  effect  in  raising  the  level  of  living  of 
low-income  farm  families,  especially  in  the  Sauth.  The 
program  has  not  wiped  out  differences  in  levels  of  liv- 
ing of  low-income  farm  families  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  could  not, 
as  it  is  not  set  up  to  provide  regular  payments.    It 

Table  59. — Changes  in  average  net  worth  and  average  net  income 
of  FSA  active  standard  riiral-reluJbilitation  borrowers  from 
year  before  acceptance  on  program  to  1939  crop  year,  by  region 


Average  net  worth 

Average  net  income 

FSA  region 

Year  pre- 
ceding 
first  crop 
year  on 
program 

1939  crop 
year 

Percent 
increase 
in  net 
worth 

Year  pre- 
ceding 

first  crop 
year  on 

program 

1939  crop 
year 

Percent 
increase 
in  net 
income 

United  States 

Region  I       .- 

$884 

1,842 

1,149 

830 

1,144 

480 

388 

474 

763 

2,648 

1,696 

2,310 

940 

$1,115 

1,952 

1,651 

1,176 

1,419 

537 

583 

534 

978 

3,186 

1,  769 

2.821 

986 

26 
6 
44 
42 
24 
12 
60 
13 
30 
25 
11 
22 
6 

$375 
606 
463 
467 
479 
174 
270 
307 
273 
746 
578 
727 
299 

$538 
752 
632 
640 
619 
271 
463 
505 
468 
891 
808 
920 
646 

43 
24 

36 

Region  III     

37 

Region  IV 

29 

Region  V 

Region  VI 

56 
71 

Region  VII... 

Region  VIII 

Region  IX  . 

64 
71 
20 

Region  X 

40 

Region  XI      

27 

Region  XII 

«i 

Source;  Information  from  the  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  RehabilitatlOD 
Division,  Farm  Security  Administration.  For  States  included  in  these  regions, 
see  table  58. 


"'The  average  amount  of  debt  reduction  effected  for  active  standard 
rural-rehabilitation  borrowers  through  voluntary  farm  debt  adjustment 
was  $42  by  December  31,  1939.  (Information  from  Planning  and  Con- 
trol Section,  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration.) 
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has,  however,  tended  to  reduce  variations  in  levels  of 
living,  as  measured  by  net  income. 

At  least  as  important  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  rural-rehabilitation  program  as  those  cited 
above  is  the  amount  of  food  produced  for  liome  con- 
sumption. This  furnishes  a  rough  index  of  changes 
in  level  of  farm  family  living,  particularly  among  the 
lowest  income  groups.  Data  for  the  year  1938  show 
that  on  the  average  standard  rural-i-ehabilitation 
clients  had  increased  considerably  the  amount  of  food 
canned  since  the  year  before  their  acceptance  on  the 
program.  Moreover,  increases  in  canned  fruit  are 
probably  accompanied  by  increased  consumption  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Large  increases  also  oc- 
curred in  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  for 
home  use.     (See  Table  60.) 

Another  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  pro- 
duction for  home  consumption  is  the  fact  that  28  per- 
cent of  the  average  gross  family  income  in  1939 
consisted  of  the  value  of  home  use  products.  (See 
Table  61.)  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  most  re- 
gions the  increase  in  production  for  home  consumption 
has  been  directly  related  to  the  increase  in  gross  fam- 
ily income.  As  a  result,  home  use  production  ac- 
counted for  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  average 
gross  family  income  both  in  the  year  before  acceptance 
on  the  program,  and  in  1939.  The  data  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  in  spite  of  the  marked  improvement  in  aver- 
age level  of  living,  the  families  are  still  far  from  self- 
sufficient  in  the  matter  of  food. 

Various  other  factors,  if  not  always  directly  related 
to  level  of  living,  tend  to  improve  family  status  and 
increase  self-respect  and  hence  likewise  make  partici- 
pation in  the  standard  loan  program  desirable  for  the 
low-income  farm  family.'"  The  emphasis  on  medical 
care  is  resulting  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
families  for  which  at  least  minimum  care  is  provided 
at  a  nominal  cost.  By  the  end  of  February  1940,  520 
counties  had  group  medical-care  programs  for  FSA 
rehabilitation  clients.'^ 

Practical  education  along  vocational  lines  is  provided 
through  the  farm  and  home  supervisors.  It  particu- 
larly stresses  agricultural  practices  and  household 
operation.  The  record  books  maintained  by  the  fam- 
ily are  another  important  educational  aspect  of  the 
program,  as  the  borrower  must  agree  to  keep  business- 
like records.  School  attendance  of  children  is  also  en- 
couraged.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Farm  Se- 


Table  60. — Average  increase  in  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables canned  and  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  produced  for  home  use 
hy  FSA  standard  rural-rehabilitation  borrowers  from  year 
before  acceptance  on  program  to  1938,  by  region 


Average  increase  since  acceptance 

FSA  region 

Quarts  of 

fruits  and 

vegetables 

canned 

Pounds  of 
meat  pro- 
duced for 
home  use 

Gallons  of 
milk  pro- 
duced for 
home  use 

Dozens  of 
eggs  pro- 
duced for 
home  use 

United  States 

170 
146 
140 
171 
184 
144 
260 
55 
217 
170 
124 
222 
126 

292 
282 
267 
282 
366 
370 
230 
264 
294 
201 
262 
333 
251 

366 
383 
256 
351 
388 
335 
391 
369 
472 
340 
326 
342 
386 

88 

Region  I      . 

86 

64 

Region  HI 

82 

83 

Region  V         .            

75 

102 

Region  VII  ... 

91 

Region  VIII 

110 

Region  IX 

94 

84 

Region  XI 

99 

Region  XII __. 

100 

™  Although  the  coinniunity-servicc  loan,  medical-care,  farm-debt-adjust- 
ment, and  tenure-improvement  programs  are  not  restricted  to  FSA 
clients,  tliey  are  particularly  important  in  helping  rehabilitate  the 
fanyilies  oiitaining  loans. 

"Farm  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer, 
Progress  Report  for  1939,  Washington,  p.  40.  For  a  description  of  the 
medical-care  program.s  of  the  FS.\,  sec  ch.  IV. 


Source:  Farm  Security  Administration,  Summary  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  Super- 
visors' Progress  Reports,  Crop  Year  Ending  December  St,  19SS,  Washington,  pp.  4-7. 
For  States  included  in  these  regions,  see  table  58. 

curity  Administration,  the  education  afforded  is  as 
important  as  the  financial  aspects  of  the  program. 

There  are  also  at  least  indirect  recreational  aspects  as 
persons  on  the  program  get  together  in  cooperative  en- 
terprises. Bringing  people  together  for  work  on  their 
record  books  is  one  example.  This  cooperative  aspect 
of  the  program  is  certainly  a  factor  to  consider  in  con- 
nection with  the  well-being  and  enrichment  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  involved.  To  a  significant  extent 
rural-rehabilitation  borrowei's  and  their  families  par- 
ticipate in  group  activities  directly  concerned  with 
farm  living. 

Tenure  improvement  operates  to  raise  the  status  of 
the  family  and  to  provide  increased  security.  Among 
active  standard  borrowers  in  1939  for  whom  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  8  per- 
cent in  owners  and  part-owners  since  coming  on  the 
program.'-  Moreover,  a  sharp  decrease  in  sharecrop- 
pers and  laborers  has  occurred  as  these  tenure  groups 
are  assisted  to  advance  into  the  tenant  class.  (See 
Table  62.) 

Another  way  in  which  the  FSA  provides  assistance 
is  through  making  cooperative  or  community-service 
loans  when  groups  of  low-income  farmers  need  equip- 
ment or  services  they  cannot  purchase  unaided.  Mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  usually  standard  rehabilitation 
clients.  Before  the  loan  is  made,  each  member  of  the 
group  signs  an  agreement  showing  how  much  he  will 
pay  for  his  share  in  the  equij^ment  or  service. 
Through  these  cooperatives,  farmers  are  enabled  to 
purchase  heavy  farming  equipment,  purebred  breed- 
ing stock,  canning  equipment,  spraying  equipment, 
veterinarian  services,  and  the  like.     Fertilizer,  seed. 


"  Information  from  Plannini,'  and  Control  Section.  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Farm  Security  .\dministration. 
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Table  61. — Average  amount  of  gross  family  iticomc  and  amount  and  proporlion  of  change  in  valve  of  home-use  products  of  FSA  active  standard 
rural-rehabititation  borrowers,  from  year  before  acceptance  on  program  to  1939,  by  region 


United  States. 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Region  V 

Region  VI 

Region  VII  ._. 
Region  VIII... 

Region  IX 

Region  X 

Region  XI 

Region  XH 


FSA  region 


Year  before  acceptance 


Average 

gross 

family 

income 


Dollars 

633 

1,  523 

700 

700 

639 

359 

362 

620 

476 

1,363 

1,126 

1,344 

692 


Value  of  home  use 
products 


Dollars 
150 
209 
113 
131 
258 
106 
136 
136 
127 
148 
158 
168 
142 


Propor- 
tion of 
gross 
family 
income 


Percent 
21 
14 
15 
19 
40 
30 
37 
22 
27 
U 
14 
13 
21 


1939  crop  year 


Average 

gross 

family 

income 


Dollars 

889 

1,878 

1,129 

988 

806 

615 

675 

922 

740 

1,829 

1,613 

1,749 

1,029 


Value  of  home  use 
products 


Dollars 
247 
269 
186 
208 
340 
233 
280 
201 
235 
209 
246 
251 
232 


Propor- 
tion of 
gross 
family 
income 


Percent 
28 
14 
16 
21 
42 
46 
49 
22 
32 
11 
15 
14 
23 


Increase  in  value  of 
home-use  products 


Amount 


Dollars 

97 
60 
73 
77 
82 
127 
146 
66 
108 
61 
88 
83 
90 


Propor- 
tion of 
year 
before  ac- 
ceptance 


Percent 
64 
29 
65 
58 
32 
119 
107 
48 
85 
41 
66 
49 


Source:  Information  from  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  Farm  Security  Administration,  based  on  County  Supervisors'  1939  report  of  the 
family  progress  of  active  standard  rural-rehabilitation  borrowers.    For  States  in  these  regions  see  table  68. 


and  other  farm  siqjplies  are  bought  through  the  co- 
operatives at  considerable  savings.  Loans  are  also 
made  to  individual  farmers  to  enable  them  to  take  part 
in  cooperatives  not  financed  by  the  FSA. 

lu  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
other  local  agencies,  the  FSA  is  aiding  tenant  and 
sharecropper  families  to  obtain  long-term  written 
leases  that  state  clearly  what  is  expected  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  instead  of  the  usual  oral  1-year  agree- 
ments. Under  long-term  or  automatically  renewable 
contracts,  the  tenant  is  encouraged  to  protect  the  soil 
and  improve  the  property.  Flexible  farm-lease  forms 
have  been  prepared  to  fit  the  laws  and  customs  of  every 
State.  Tenure-improvement  services  are  not  restricted 
to  FSA  clients,  but  are  available  to  all  farmers. 

Under  the  farm-debt-adjustment  program,  farmers 
overburdened  with  debt,  both  FSA  clients  and  others, 
are  helped  to  work  out  a  program  within  the  limits  of 
their  ability  to  pay.  This  is  done  through  agreements 
with  the  creditor  for  extending  the  period  of  payment, 
reducing  interest  rates,  scaling  down  the  debt,  or  re- 
financing part  of  it  through  an  FSA  rehabilitation  loan. 
Group  debts,  such  as  those  incurred  for  irrigation  or 
drainage,  are  adjusted  similarly. 

The  scope  of  this  type  of  assistance  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  a  total  of  15,- 
085  farmers  had  their  debts  scaled  down  from  $75,- 
501,128  to  $62,095,927,  a  reduction  of  $13,405,201,  or 
about  18  percent  of  the  original  indebtedness.  In  ad- 
dition, 19  groups  involving  3,520  farmers,  had  their 
debts  reduced  from  $4,523,109  to  $2,096,148,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,426,961,  or  about  54  percent  of  the  original 
indebtedness.  Besides  reducing  the  indebtedness  of 
farmers  and  groups,  the  FSA  in  1939^0  aided  11,547 

83989 — 13— pt.  3 20 


other  farmers  in  securing  more  favorable  terms,  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  an  extension 
of  time,  without  actually  reducing  the  amount  of  their 
debts." 

The  effect  of  the  program  on  farm  families  is  thus 
seen  to  he  fairly  inclusive,  covering  as  it  does  toth 
maintenarwe  and  other-than-maintenance  needs.  Both 
aspects  are  important  in  a  program  hosed  on  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  A7nerican  family-sized  farm  provides 
a.  satisfying  luay  of  life. 

Coverage  of  the  Program 

In  view  of  the  types  of  assistance  provided  and  the 
effect  of  the  rural-rehabilitation  loan  program  in  im- 
proving the  status  of  farm  families,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  to  what  extent  low-income  farm  families  are  now 
participating  in  the  program.  No  simple  and  certain 
answer  to  this  question  is  possible  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  group 
for  whom  rural-rehabilitation  loans  .are  clearly  desir- 
able. The  FSA  has  prepared  a  crude  index  of  the  need 
for  rural-rehabilitation  activities  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  farm  families  with  net  incomes  of  less  than 
$500  or  receiving  relief  in  1935-36.'*  In  that  year  it 
is  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  1,700,000 
such  families.  Available  estimates  indicated  that  by 
1940  the  number  of  farm  families  with  gross  receipts 
of  less  than  $500  might  be  even  larger."    A  certain, 


™  Inform.Ttion  from  the  Statistics  Section,  Fin.ince  Division,  Farm 
Security  Administration. 

^*  Farm  Security  Administration,  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  Re- 
gional and  State  Distribution  of  the  Keed  for  Rural  Rehabilitation, 
Program  Analysis    Report  No.   2,  Revised,  Washington,   1940. 

"  "Assuming  that  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  farm  families  with 
respect  to  such  receipts  [i.  e.,  gross  receipts  from  s.iles  and  value  of 
products   l;ept.  for  household   use],    will  be  similar  in   1940  to  that  of 
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but  unknown,  proportion  of  these  families  would  un- 
doubtedly fail  to  qualify  as  good  i-isks  and  thus  prove 
to  be  ineligible  for  loans.  Against  this,  however,  must 
be  set  the  fact  that  as  a  measure  of  need  among  farm- 
ers the  criterion  of  receipt  of  income  of  less  than  $500 
is  probably  unduly  low.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  costs  of  minimum  phj'sical  requirements  for  a 
farm  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children  at  1936 
prices  were  $630  in  the  North,  $550  in  the  South,  and 
$660  in  the  West."  Adoption  of  these  higher  measures 
would  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  potential  load. 

On  the  assumption  that  these  1,700,000  farm  families 
represent  the  potential  FSA  load,  it  is  evident  that 
hitherto  the  frogram  has  met  only  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  need.  Including  all  families  which  re- 
ceived either  standard  or  emergency  loans,  probably 
700,000  farm  operators  in  the  group  with  net  incomes 
of  less  than  $500  had  been  assisted  by  FSA  loans  by 
June  30,  1940.  Active  and  paid  up  standard  rural-re- 
habilitation borrowers  totaled  448,200.  Of  these  331,- 
700,  or  about  three  out  of  four,  had  net  incomes  the  year 
before  acceptance  of  less  than  $500.''  This  means  that 
approximately  1,370,000  farm  operator  families  may  be 
theoretically  eligible  for  standard  loans  but  have  not 
yet  come  under  the  program  at  all  or  have  received 
emergency  loans  only.  The  data  also  indicate  that 
the  upper  limit  of  income  or  standard  of  living  for 
accepting  farmers  for  rehabilitation  loans  is  not  clearly 
defined  and  rigorously  adhered  to  under  present  corir 
ditions.  Particxdarly  in  vieiv  of  the  limited  funds, 
constant  stress  on  assisting  the  farmers  in  greatest  need 
through  the  loan  program  is  necessary. 

Even  were  more  adequate  funds  made  available, 
other  problems  would  be  faced  by  an  expanded  loan 
program.  As  increasing  numbers  of  farmers  are  re- 
habilitated, land  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find  in  many  communities  both  because  of  the  premium 
at  which  cotton  and  tobacco  allotments  are  had  and 
because  of  the  pattern  of  large  landholdings  within 
which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  idle  land.  // 
continued  expansion  is  to  be  insured,  therefore,  the 
FSA  must  obtain  legislative  authorization  to  purchase 
land  for  resale  or  lease  to  needy  farm  families.  An- 
other problem  is  the  difficulty  of  planning  farm  opera- 


'I'abi.k  62. — Ttiturc   aliitii-'i   of  ISA    active  standurd   runil- 
rehabilitation  borrotoers,  1939,  hy  region 


1930  (even  though  total  i!ation.Tl  agricultural  Income  la  now  smaller), 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  farm  families  the  country  over — 
perhaps  as  many  as  1,800,000 — will  have  gross  receipts  of  less  than 
$500  from  the  farm  products  the.v  sell  and  use."  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  The  Outlook  for  Farm  Family 
lAving  in  19il,  Washington,  October  1940,  p.  8.  Cf.  Maddox,  James 
G.,  "Suggestions  for  a  National  Program  of  Rural  Rehahllltatlon  and 
Relief",  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  XXI  (November  1939)  881-896. 

'"  Maddox,  op.  cit.,  p.  889. 

■"  Information  from  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Farm  Security  Administration. 


Bor- 
rowers 

for 
whom 
data 
were 

ob- 
tained 

Tenure  status  of  borrowers,  1939  crop  year 

FS.\  region 

Full 
owners 

Part 

owners 

Tenants 

Share- 
croppers 

Laborers 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
Icent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

United  States. 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Region  V 

Region  VI 

Region  VII 

Region  VIII.. 

Region  IX 

Region  X 

Region  XI 

Region  XII... 

69,385 

2,093 

4,183 

11,059 

10,  721 

12,  776 

8,286 

6,622 

7,077 

1,845 

1,783 

1,960 

1,980 

20,  333 

1,362 

1,473 

2,219 

4,915 

3,200 

2,434 

438 

1,189 

1,112 

640 

955 

496 

29 
65 
35 
20 
46 
25 
29 
8 
17 
60 
30 
49 
25 

4,395 
76 
210 
521 
892 
031 
314 
418 
381 
228 
279 
187 
258 

6 
4 

5 
5 
8 
5 

^7 

6 
12 
16 
10 
13 

42,790 

698 

2,409 

8,142 

4,238 

8,662 

5,460 

4,722 

6,319 

474 

906 

793 

1,167 

62 
29 
68 
74 
40 
67 
66 
84 
75 
26 
61 
40 
69 

1,492 

61 

79 

123 

617 

315 

70 

36 

84 

16 

61 

9 

42 

2 
2 
2 

1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
(') 
2 

376 
6 
12 
64 
59 
68 
8 
8 
104 
16 
7 
16 
17 

1 

0) 

(') 

(') 

(') 
1 

(') 

(') 
1 
I 

(■) 
1 
1 

I  Less  than  0.6  percent. 

Source:  Information  from  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Rehabihtation 
Division,  Farm  Security  Administration.  For  States  included  in  these  regions,  see 
table  58. 

tions  in  anything  like  the  traditional  pattern  so  as  to 
produce  sufficient  income  to  allow  the  family  to  get 
ahead.  Associated  with  the  difficulty  of  planning  for 
sufficient  cash  crops  is  the  definite  need  for  between- 
season  work  to  supplement  farm  income. 

Finally  the  plight  of  low-income  fanners  raises  the 
broader  social  question  whether  policy  shcndd  in  fu- 
ture accept  the  desirability  of  retaining  on  the  land  a 
large  number  of  sinall  farmers  and  aim  to  enabl-e 
them  to  secure  a  somewhat  more  adequate  livelihood, 
or  whether  efforts  should  be  made  to  transfer  them  to 
other  types  of  employment  where  the  economic  return 
for  a  given  expenditure  of  labor  is  likely  to  be  higher. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  coverage  of  the 
program  is  uneven  as  between  Negro  and  white  farm- 
ers. There  appears  to  be  a  disproportionately  low 
representation  of  Negro  borrowers  in  relation  to  their 
■need.  The  available  data  show  that  Negroes  constitute 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  all  loan  clients 
that  they  do  of  all  farmers,  whether  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
South  only.  As  already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI, 
however,  such  data  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  Negroes  are  disproportionately  represented  among 
low-income  farmers  '*  and  that  hence  needy  Negro 
farmers  are  underrepresented  on  the  loan  progi'am. 
Administratively,  the  factor  which  militates  against 
the  Negro  farmer  is  the  fact  that  his  application  is 
usually  passed  on  by  white  officials  charged  with  the 
duty  of  determining  his  chances  of  becoming  rehabili- 
tated and  repaying  his  loan.    Under  such  circumstances, 


™  Among  nonrelief  farm  families  In  the  South  In  1935-36,  an  estimated 
13.5  percent  of  all  white  families  were  below  the  $500  Income  level  In 
comparison  with  46.9  percent  of  all  Negro  families.  (National  Re- 
sources Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  Their 
Distribution  in  19S5-S6.  Washington,  1938,  table  20  B.) 
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bias  must  often  work  against  advancing  loans  to 
Negroes.  Both  tha  Washington  and  regional  officials 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  attempt  to  offset 
the  tendency  toward  Negro  underrepresentation  by 
checking  periodically  on  new  clients,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  State  directors  to  any  marked  trends  toward 
underrepresentation  of  Negroes,  and  urging  that  loans 
be  made  to  needy  farmers  regardless  of  color." 

WPA  Employment  for  Farmers 

Since  the  rural-rehabilitation  loan  program  has  ob- 
viously never  been  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for  more 
than  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  needy 
farm  gi-oup,  large  numbers  of  farm  families  have  had 
to  receive  other  assistance.  This  has  consisted  of  gen- 
eral relief,  farm  security  grants,  or,  since  1935,  of 
employment  on  the  works  program.  The  eligibility  of 
farmers  for  project  employment  has  presented  two 
major  problems.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
need  of  a  farmer  by  the  application  of  the  same  stand- 
ard used  in  determining  the  need  of  industrial  workers. 
The  farmer  operates  in  a  credit  economy  rather  than 
a  casli  economy.  He  has  resources  in  the  form  of  goods 
which  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  Second,  having  deter- 
mined his  need,  the  question  of  wiiether  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  or  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration should  assist  him  also  presents  difficulties. 

Vei-y  generally  throughout  rural  areas  the  WPA  has 
not  employed  farmers  unless  they  have  applied  to  the 
FSA  for  assistance  and  have  been  rejected.  The  posi- 
tion of  some  WPA  officials  also  is  that  the  works  pro- 
gi'am  is  primarily  for  persons  whose  need  is  due  to 
unemployment,  and  hence  should  not  include  farmers. 
However,  trends  toward  mechanization,  with  conse- 
quent displacement  of  farm  families,  the  growth  of 
part-time  farming  with  its  dependence  on  a  regular 
wage,  as  well  as  special  disasters,  have  been  among  the 
more  obvious  forces  creating  a  need  of  farm  families 


™  It  Is  more  difflcult  to  determine  whether  Negroes  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  granted.  Of 
8  out  of  16  States  with  substantial  Negro  farming  populations,  the 
average  amount  of  the  loans  to  white  clients  exceeded  those  to  Negroes  in 
1939.  (Information  from  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Rural  Re- 
habilitation Division,  Farm  Security  Administration,  based  on  FSA 
county  supervisors'  1939  report  of  the  rural-rehabilitation  progress  of 
standard  borrowers.) 

These  average  figures  however  do  not  take  into  account  the  different 
proportions  which  Negroes  constituted  of  all  borrowers  in  the  States 
concerned.  Moreover,  Negro  farms  are  on  the  average  smaller  than 
white  farms,  so  that  comparable  loans  to  Negroes  would  be  smaller. 
Furthermore,  in  relation  to  their  lower  net  worth  at  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance, colored  borrowers  received  more  substantial  assistance  than 
whites.  The  average  colored  net  worth  was  $414  as  against  $762  for 
whites.  The  average  colored  loan  advances  were  $606  as  against  $659 
for  whites.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  assistance  given  therefore, 
Negroes  appear  to  have  received  loans  comparable  to  those  made  to 
white  clients.  In  other  words,  such  discrimination  as  may  exist  is 
in  terms  of  obtaining  acceptance  for  loans,  not  in  the  size  of  the  loans 
themselves. 


for  WPA  employment.  In  consequence,  needy  farm- 
ers have  had  to  be  assisted  through  the  relief  and 
work  programs  at  all  times,  but  they  have  also  been 
given  special  consideration  under  certain  circumstances. 
As  early  as  September  1933  the  first  grants  earmarked 
for  drought  assistance  were  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Special  drought 
relief  on  a  large  scale  was  necessary  as  a  result  of  the 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936.*"  Again  during  the  win- 
ter of  1939-40  drought  programs  were  operated  by  the 
AVPA  in  several  States.  Similiar  special  programs 
were  operated  in  four  States  for  farmers  whose  need 
was  due  to  flood. 

Another  special  program  to  assist  destitute  farmers 
was  inaugurated  by  the  WPA  in  August  1938  to  pro- 
vide between-seasou  employment  for  southern  farmers 
with  distressingly  low  incomes.  It  operated  in  11 
southern  States,  and  at  its  peak  in  October  and  No- 
vember provided  for  200,000  farm  families.  Not  re- 
peated in  subsequent  years  on  so  broad  a  scale,  the 
general  approach  has  nevertheless  been  followed  by 
some  State  administrations.^' 

Wliile  the  reports  of  the  WPA  do  not  classify  farm- 
ers separately,  the  agency  estimates  that  as  recently  as 
January  1940  it  had  an  agricultural  load  of  more  than 
400,000,  chiefly  farm  laborers  and  tenants  and  share- 
croppers considered  least  capable  of  rehabilitation 
under  the  FSA  program.*^  The  sharp  reduction  in  the 
total  WPA  load  by  the  end  of  June  1940  and  tlie  in- 
creased seasonal  employment  in  agriculture  reduced  the 
farm  families  cared  for  to  an  estimated  250,000. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  WPA  cares  for  a  sizable 
farm  group  at  all  times.  The  group  is  made  up  pri- 
marily of  families  whose  possibilities  for  rehabilitation 
are  considered  most  doubtful,  or  whose  need  is  clearly 
of  short  duration.  Persons  currently  receiving  loans 
and  subsistence  grants  from  the  FSA  are  in  general  not 
eligible  for  project  employment,  although  it  would  pro- 
vide the  between-season  employment  they  so  greatly 
need.'^ 

As  general  policy  the  WPA  does  not  employ  farmers 
during  the  crop  season.     In  many  ca.ses  it  is  neces- 


*»  In  October  936,  more  than  ."JOO.OOO  persons  were  employed  on  the 
Works  Program  because  of  drought.  See  Report  on  Progress  of  the 
Works  Prof/rani,  December  1937,  p.  4. 

"  For  example,  the  "seasonal  employment  agreement"  In  use  in  North 
Carolina  has  provided  for  between-season  employment  of  farm  operators. 
(Rules  and  Regulations  Governmg  Referral  and  Certification  for  Em- 
ployment on  the  North  Carolina  Work  Projects  Administration,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Revised,  February  19,  1940,  section  13,  pp.  4-6.) 

*^  Information  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1940  a  cooperative  project  was  initiated  in  two 
North  Carolina  counties  whereby  the  WPA  would  provide  between- 
season  employment  for  needy  farmers  not  receiving  loans.  The  FSA 
supervisor  would  advise  on  farm  plans.  For  further  development  of 
this  project,  see  ch.  XIII. 
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sary  to  deviate  from  this  policy,  however,  even  though 
there  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
who  remains  on  his  farm  should  devote  his  energies 
during  the  crop  season  to  the  raising  of  produce  for 
home  consumption  and  sale. 

The  major  advantage  for  the  farmer  who  secures 
employment  on  the  works  program  is  that  he  receives 
a  cash  income.  Moreover,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  it  represents  more  money  than  he  could  ever 
realize  from  his  farm  operations,  and  hence  such  eai'n- 
ings  have  raised  the  level  of  living  of  large  numbers  of 


farm  families.  At  the  same  time  the  program  has 
encouraged  the  farmer  who  barely  ekes  out  a  living 
from  the  soil  in  the  most  favorable  years  to  desist 
from  all  farm  operations  and  rely  entirely  on  work- 
program  earnings.  WPA  employment  has  little  rela- 
tion to  agricultural  skills,  so  that,  in  contrast  to  the 
beneficiary  of  the  FSA  program,  the  fanner  on  WPA 
does  not  become  a  better  farmer  as  a  result  of  his 
participation.** 


"Except  in  the  'jase  of  the  cooperative  plans  between  I'"SA  and  WPA 
described  above. 


PART    III 
FINANCIAL   AND   ECONOMIC   ASPECTS   OF   PUBLIC-AID   MEASURES 


The  growth  of  govornincntal  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  economically 
insecure  has  had  important  repercussions  in  the  realm  of  finance  and  economics.  Ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  are  raised. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  growth  of  these  expenditures  calls  for  explanation. 
This  question  has  been  indirectly  answered  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  report. 
It  is  evident  that  the  major  cause  of  the  rise  in  expenditures  has  been  lack  of  private 
hacomcs  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  population.  The  heavy  unemployment 
and  lowered  income  produced  per  head  which  chaiacterized  the  decade  1930-40  greatly 
increased  the  need  for  socially  provided  income.  As  compared  with  earlier  decades, 
also,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  propoition  of  the  population  in  the  older  and 
nonproductive  age  groups. 

Another  contributmg  factor  has  been  a  broadening  of  the  concept  of  public  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  the  economically  msecure.  This  has  been  expressed  on  the  one  hand 
in  a  tendency  to  make  more  generous  payments  and  to  adopt  less  stringent  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  public  aid  including,  tlirough  the  social  insurances,  the  provision  of 
socially  provided  income  unaccompanied  by  any  test  of  need.  On  the  other  hand, 
increased  provision  has  been  made  for  some  of  the  other-than-maintenance  needs  of 
the  persons  without  income.  In  particular  it  has  been  recognized  that  needy  employ- 
able peisons  require  not  merely  assurance  of  income  but  also  tlie  opportunity  to  engage 
in  productive  work. 

In  the  second  place,  the  participation  of  all  levels  of  government  in  a  variety  of 
programs  with  a  common  general  objective  but  operating  on  different  financial  prin- 
ciples, leads  to  the  fiu'ther  inquiry  whether  the  distribution  of  financial  responsibility 
for  aU  forms  of  public  aid  results  in  adequate  performance  of  functions,  and  approxi- 
mately equalizes  the  burden  of  taxpayers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These 
problems  are  discussed  in  Chapter  X. 

Finally,  since  expenditures  are  now  so  large,  their  disbursement  and  methods  of 
financing  may  be  expected  to  have  significant  repercussions  on  the  tempo  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  which  call  for  analysis  and  appraisal.  Chapter  XI  seeks  to 
determme  what  these  effects  have  been. 

Economic  influences  have  also  been  exerted  more  directly  by  public-aid  programs. 
Public  aid  given  m  the  form  of  publicly  provided  work  may  add  to  the  total  volume  of 
production.  At  the  same  time,  such  programs  may  affect  the  volume  of  both  the 
total  labor  supply  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  available  for  private  employment. 
The  geographical  mobility  of  labor  may  also  be  affected  by  tlie  character  of  public-aid 
programs  in  different  parts  of  the  comitry.  The  nature  of  these  economic  repercussions 
is  the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  XII. 
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CHAPTER    X 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF     FINANCIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    PUBLIC-AID    PROGRAMS 


The  finuncing  of  jiublic  aid  duriiiij  the  years  11);j1-40 
has  been  characterized  by  three  major  developments: 
A  tremendous  growth  in  the  total  volume  of  expendi- 
tures; the  assumption  of  a  large  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility by  the  larger  governmental  units,  especially  the 
Federal  Government;  and  finally,  resort  to  a  wider 
variety  of  financial  techniques  and  sources  of  revenue. 

The  total  volume  of  governmental  expenditures 
for  public  aid  has  increased  from  slightly  over 
$•200,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  to 
over  4.4:  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1940.  The  trend  of  these  expenditures  and  their 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  are  evident  from 
Table  63.^ 

These  large  sums  have  represented  increased  expen- 
ditures at  all  levels  of  government.  As  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  III,  however,  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
years  under  discussion  in  comparison  with  previous 
decades  is  the  imi^ortant  share  of  financial  respon- 
sibility assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  after  1935  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  the 
proportion    of  expenditures   carried   by   the  Federal 


Table  63. — Governmental  expenditures  for  public-aid  programs, 
including  cost  of  administration,  in  relation  to  all  governmental 
expenditures  and  to  national  income  produced,  and  governmental 
expenditures  for  public  aid  per  inhabitant 


*  It  is  obvious  that  certain  more  or  less  arbitrary  decisions  liave  to 
be  made  in  the  selection  of  .the  items  to  be  included  in  "governmental 
expenditures  for  public  aid."  Buth  tecbnical  difficulties  and  soci;iJ 
Interpretation  make  necessary  an  allocation  and  distribution  which 
will  serve  the  overall  purpose  of  this  and  the  following  chapter :  to 
show  hov?  the  operations  of  publio-aid  programs  have  affected  and  have 
been  affected  by  existing  financial  arrangements. 

Governmental  expenditures  for  public  aid.  as  used  in  the  discussion, 
Include  payments  to  recipients  benefiting  from  public-aid  programs  and 
cost  of  administration  (unless  specified  to  the  contrary).  Thus  govern- 
ment funds  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  expended  for  public-aid  purposes 
are  the  only  type  of  expenditures  which  are  defined  as  "government.il 
disbursements  for  public  aid."  Exclusions  from  the  annual  totals  will 
be  Indicated  whenever  they  result  in  a  deviation  from  the  admittedly 
arbitrarily  set  definition. 

The  following  public-aid  programs  are  included  in  all  instances : 
General  relief  under  State  and  local  administration.  Including  aid  to 
needy  veterans  :  Farm  Security  .\dminIstration  grants,  but  not  loans 
except  their  administrative  cost ;  surplus  commodities ;  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration,  exclusive  of  surplus  commodities  ;  loans 
and  gi-ants  to  States,  municipalities,  etc.,  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  ;  old-age  assistance ;  aid  to  dependent  children  ;  aid  to  the 
blind  ;  Work  Projects  .\dminIstration  (formerly  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration) ;  National  Youth  .\dminIstration  ;  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ; 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act ;  old-age, 
disability,  and  survivors  insurance  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  : 
unemployment  compensation  under  State  lav.s ;  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  ;  governmental  workmen's  compensation  payments  and  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  costs;  the  employment  service;  and  |he 
Civil  Works  Administration. 

The  major  exclusion  from  the  annual  totals  of  public-aid  expenditures 
Is  that  of  the  governmental  cost  of  the  emergency  public  works  other 
than  the  CWA.  While  their  exclusion  clearly  understates  the  total 
funds  that  were  appropriated  by  government  for  pnbllc-aid  and  closely 
related   programs,   a    combination    of   logical   and   technical   factors   Las 


All  gov- 
ern- 
mental 
expendi- 
tures 
(millions 

of 
dollars) 

National 

income 

produced 

(millions 

of 
dollars) 

Governmental  ex- 
penditures   f  0  r 
public  aid 

Public-aid  expendi- 
tures as  percent- 
age of — 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Amount 
(millions 

of 
dollars) 

Per  in- 
habitant 
(dollars) 

All  gov- 
ern- 
mental 
expendi- 
tures 

National 

income 

produced 

1913 

2,925 
8,851 
13,643 
11,284 
13,604 
15,011 
17,009 
17,  187 
16,804 
18, 199 
18,207 

35,000 
68,000 
40,100 
42,400 
60,300 
55,800 
64,800 
70, 900 

21 
63 

208 
739 
2,545 
3,018 
3,092 
3  .116 

0.22 

.57 
1.67 
5.90 
20.16 
23.75 
24.  16 
27.30 
28.03 
37.89 
33.90 

0.7 

.7 

1.5 

6.5 

19.0 

20.1 

18.1 

20.6 

21.6 

27.1 

24.5 

0. 1 

1923 

1932  .   . 

5 

1933 

1934 

5  0 

1935 - 

1936 

4  8 

1937 

6  0 

1938 

63,  500           -t  636 

5  7 

1939 

69,  300 
76,  700 

4,940 
4,455 

7.1 

1940 

6  8 

Sources:  Federal  expenditures  (minus  debt  retirement  and  tax  refunds)  computed 
from  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for 
the  fiscal  years  1913,  1924,  1938,  1939,  and  1940.  State  and  local  expenditures  from 
The  Conference  Board  Economic  Record  [National  Industrial  Conference  Board], 
I  (Sept.  15,  1939),  94,  and  III  (Apr.  24,  1941),  171;  1940  data  dilfer  from  previous  years 
because  expenditures  for  public-service  enterprises  have  been  excluded.  Figures  for 
national  income  produced  from  the  series  compiled  by  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board.  Governmental  cost  of  public-aid  programs  from  appendix  19  below. 
Population  figures  for  1913  and  1923  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistica 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1938,  Washington,  1939,  p.  10,  table  12;  for  1940  from 
SixteeTith  Census  of  the  United  States:  1940,  Preliminary  Release,  Sept.  22,  1940,  p.  3, 
table  1;  all  other  years  computed  by  interpolation.  For  the  type  of  public-aid  ex- 
penditures included,  see  footnote  I  of  this  chapter. 


made  this  exclusion  imperative.  First,  it  has  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  differentiate  between  emergency  public  works  initiated  because 
of  a  concern  over  loss  of  income  due  to  unemployment  and  those  also 
financed  from  "emergency  funds"  but  undertaken  for  other  reasons. 
Second,  it  is  technically  impo.ssihle  to  allocate,  both  as  to  the  time 
periods  covered  and  the  levels  of  government  involved,  the  expenditures 
for  PWA  as  a  public-aid  measure. 

Total    governmental    expenditures    for    eni(*r;:cni-y    pulptic    works    ex- 
elusive  of  CWA)  have  been  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Expenditures 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  so- 

Expenditures 

1934 

$623, 736. 000 
1,105,133,000 
1,307,111,000 

los? 

1938 

$1,619,853,000 
976,  624, 000 

1935  .-              ...  . 

1936. 

1939 

1,119,363,000 

Sources:  The  Budget  of  the  United  hitiitcs  Oovernmeiit,  1937,  193S. 
1939,  and  191,0,  Supporting  Schedule  No.  2-C,  pp.  XXXIII,  XXXII, 
XXIX,  and  XXX,  respectively :  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment,  ia-',l,  Informational  Table  No.  8,  p.  1032.  Federal  emergency 
construction  projects  expenditures  exclude  repayable  recovery  and  relief 
moneys  expended  for  reclamation  projects. 

Another  exclusion  is  that  of  nongovernmental  workmen's  compensa- 
tion disbursements  and  costs  of  hospitalization,  medical  care,  and  burial 
costs.  Expenditures  for  governiuontally  provided  services,  such  as 
maternal  and  child  welfare  services,  are  also  not  included. 

It  should  be  noted  that  "expenditures"  under  the  social  insurances 
(other  than  workmen's  compensation)  Is  not  equivalent  to  the  total 
amounts  collected  in  the  form  of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes.  Social- 
insurance  disbursements  are  only  the  actual  amounts  spent  for  benefit 
payments  plus  the  cost  of  administration. 
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Government,  it  still  carried  the  preponderant  share 
in  1940.  The  significance  of  this  change  can  be  ob- 
served in  Table  64. 

Table  64.- — Public-aid  expenditures,  including  cost  of  administra- 
tion, by  level  of  government,  fiscal  years  1932-^0 


Total 
(thou- 
sands 

of 
dollars) 

Federal  share 

State-local 
share 

Annual  cost  as  per- 
cent of  1940 
expenditures 

ended 
June  30— 

-Amount 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 

Per- 

ceuD 

of 

total 

Amount 
(thou- 
sands of 
doUars) 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 

State- 
local 

1932 

207, 562 
739,  481 

2,  544, 753 
3,018,287 
3, 092, 019 

3,  616,  432 
3,  635,  661 
4, 945,  806 
4,455,146 

14,411 
383,115 
2, 007, 363 
2,382.358 
2,  310, 199 
2,635,007 
2.262,517 
3,091,120 
2,  668, 348 

2.1 

51.8 
78.9 
78.9 
74.7 
72.1 
62.0 
62.5 
57.4 

« 203, 151 

366,  306 

537,390 

635, 929 

781,  820 

981,  425 

1,383,034 

1,854,745 

1,896,797 

97.9 
48.2 
21. 1 
21.1 
25.3 
27.9 
38.0 
37.6 
42.6 

6 
17 
57 
68 
69 
79 
82 
111 
100 

0.2 

15 

78 

93 

90 

99 

88 
121 
100 

11 

1933 

19 

1934. 

28 

1935    

34 

1936 

41 

1937    

62 

1938 

73 

1939    .     .       . 

98 

1940 

100 

■  Consists  of  $3,751,000  governmental  workmen's  compensation  payments  (.V.  S. 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission)  including  cost  of  administration,  and 
$660,000  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  expenses  under  this  program. 

!  Consists  mainly  of  general-relief  payments  under  State  and  local  administration 
($118,700,000),  and  payments  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  [he  blind,  including  administrative  cost  (a  total  of  $71,151,000  including  payments 
and  cost  of  administration). 

Source-  Appendix  19.  .\1I  percentages  computed.  For  details  of  expenditures 
included  in  annual  totals,  .see  footnote  1  of  this  chapter. 

There  have  also  been  marked  changes  in  financial 
techniques  and  sources  of  revenue.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  decade,  the  provision  of  funds  was  to  a 
large  extent  made  on  an  emergency  basis.  In  1940  sig- 
nificant proportions  of  public-aid  funds  were  provided 
as  part  of  the  regular  permanent  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  The  period  of 
financial  accounting  has  also  extended;  borrowing  has 
been  resorted  to,  especially  by  the  Federal  Government, 
while  the  financing  of  social-insurance  payments  has 
involved  the  accumulation  of  reserves.  Furthermore, 
as  exi^enditures  have  grown  and  as  larger  units  of  gov- 
ernment have  entered  the  picture,  new  types  of  taxes 
have  been  utilized.  The  property  tax,  which  was  the 
major  source  of  revenue  in  previous  decades  when 
public  aid  was  preponderantly  a  local  financial  respon- 
sibility, has  become  less  important  as  new  sources  of 
revenue  have  been  drawn  upon.  Outstanding  among 
these  new  taxes  are  sales  taxes  and  the  social-insurance 
taxes  levied  on  workers  and  on  employers'  pay  rolls. 

Distribution  of  Financial  Responsibility 
Between  Levels  of  Government 

In  1940  all  levels  of  government  were  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  financing  of  public  aid.  The  division 
of  responsibility,  it  will  be  recalled  from  Cliapter  IV, 
varied  from  program  to  program.  Certain  programs 
were  wholly  financed  by  the  Federal  Government; 
others  involved  the  participation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment with  States  or  with  the  States  and  localities 
together ;  while  general  relief  remained  a  responsibility 
exclusively  of  States  or  States  and  localities. 

Programs  Financed  Wholly 
by  the  Federal  Government 

Seven  of  the  public-aid  programs  analyzed  in  the 
previous  chapters  are  wholly  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government.^  These  are  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance system  under  the  Social  Security  Act ;  the  old- 
age  and  unemployment  insurance  plans  for  railroad 
workers;  the  loan  and  grant  programs  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration;  and  the  programs  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  expenditures  for 
workmen's  compensation  payments  (including  cost  of 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burials)  incurred  by 
the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion. Although  State  and  local  governments  also  incur 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, their  systems  are  wholly  separate  from  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  are  treated  as  wholly  State-locally 
financed  in  this  discussion.  The  Federal  costs  of  work- 
men's compensation  are  treated  as  wholly  federally 
financed.  Finally,  the  short-lived  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration was  so  largely  federally  financed  that  it 
can  be  regarded  as  a  federally  financed  program,  while 
grants  and  loans  to  States  and  municipalities  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under  the  act  of 
July  21,  1932,  are  similarly  treated  because  the  greater 
part  of  these  loans  was  subsequentlj'  canceled  and  thus 
represented  a  charge  on  the  Federal  Govenmient.^  The 
total  governmental  exjjenditures  for  all  the  wholly  fed- 
erally financed  programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1932-40 
are  shown  in  table  65. 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  about  $44,000,000  spent 
for  wholly  federally  financed  public-aid  programs  in 
the  fiscal  year  1932,  representing  roughly  2  percent 
of  all  public-aid  disbursements  (including  cost  of  ad- 
ministration) in  that  year,  the  Federal  expenditures 
increased  within  2  years  to  over  $1.3  billion,  account- 
ing for  nearly  53  percent  of  the  total  disbursements 
under  all  public-aid  progi-ams.^  By  1940,  wholly  fed- 
erally financed  programs,  as  defined  above,  accounted 
for  $633,000,000,  or  over  14  percent  of  all  public-aid 
expenditures. 


'  This  statement  needs  some  qualification  in  the  case  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  AdmiDistra,tion  ami  the  CCC,  a  part  of  whose  .Tdmiiiistrative 
costs  are  carried  by  States  and  locr.Iities. 

"  For  an  account  of  the  specific  financial  provisions  of  each  of 
these  programs,  see  ch.  IV. 

•"  The  nongovernmental  costs  of  workmen's  compensation  are  not 
included  in  this  discussion.      (See  footnote  1  above  and  appendix  10.) 
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Table  65. — Total  governmenlal  expenditures,  including  cost  of  administration,  for  wholly  federally  financed  public-aid  programs, 

Hscal  years  19S2~40 

IThousands  of  dollarsi 


Total  expenditures,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Program 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

All  years 
1932-40 

Surplus  Marketing  Administration  i 

34,  241 

108, 104 

188,944 

21,776 

20,316 

486,  281 

486 

270 

676 

7,678 

16,  499 
39, 883 
385,  808 
14, l.W 
6,477 
297 
10,614 

50,373 
28,200 
326,  383 
20,  767 
82, 462 
222 
9,766 

67, 099 

29,  786 
290.  386 

29,832 

109,119 

222 

12,872 

134, 209 

32,  258 
283,  245 

33,  962 
135,  282 

12 
13, 932 

621   245 

Farm  Security  Administration ' 

160,442 

2,648,327 

99  185 

8,774 

331,  941 

435, 609 

Old  ace  and  survivors  insurance .  - 

Civil  "Works  Administration  *    -  ,  .  . 

896, 961 

3,671 

487 

11,327 
8,671 

908,  717 

76, 021 

298,661 

4,411 

4,116 
298,074 

All  wholly  federally  financed  programs. 

Percent  of  total  govenimental  expenditures  for  pub  lie- 
aid  programs 

4,411 
2.1 

345,206 
40.7 

1,340,064 
52.7 

644,461 
21.4 

637,483 
17.4 

472,736 
13.4 

618, 163 
•4.3 

639,316 
10.9 

632,890 
14.2 

5,034,708 
19  2 

•  The  amount  of  $34,241,000  shown  for  1932-33  represents  cost  for  wheat  and  cotton  distributed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  relief  purposes. 

2  Includes  cost  of  administration  of  rehabilitation  loans,  but  excludes  amount  of  these  loans  which  were"  1930,  $86,658,000;  1938,  .$70,602,000;  1937,  $65,766,000;  1939,  $119,149,000 
and  1940,  $67,676,000. 

3  Railroad  unemployment  insurance  payments  began  in  the  I3scal  year  1939-40:  prior  to  that  year  unemployment  compensation  payments  to  railroad  workers  were   made 
through  State  unemployment  compensation  programs. 

<  Not  including  for  the  fiscal  year  1933-34,  an  amount  of  $90,838,000  financed  by  Stale-local  poTernmenls.    (See  Table  67,  footnote  2.) 

Source:  Appendix  19. 


Programs  Financed  Jointly  by  Federal 
and  Otlier  Governments 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  supplying 
funds  is  not  limited  to  the  assumption  of  complete 
financial  responsibility  for  the  programs  just  men- 
tioned. It  carries,  in  addition,  a  heavy  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  most  of  the  other  public-aid  programs. 
There  are,  however,  very  considerable  variations  in 
the  method  of  sharing  the  costs  of  these  programs 
between  the  Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand  ami 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  other. 

Closest  to  the  wholly  federally  financed  public-aid 
systems  are  the  WPA  and  the  NYA  programs,  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  carries  the  main  finan- 
cial responsibility.  Sponsors  have  been  required  to 
meet  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  all  State  or 
locally  sponsored  WPA  projects  approved  and  placed 
in  operation  since  January  1,  1940.  Under  the  NYA, 
the  student  work  program  is  wholly  federally  financed ; 
the  out-of-school  work  program  is  financed  jointly  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  cosponsors,  but  the  non- 
Federal  costs  are  relatively  small.^ 

A  more  nearly  equal  sharing  of  the  financing  re- 
sponsibility between  Federal  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments characterizes  the  special  public-assistance 
programs — old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
aid  to  dependent  children.  The  Federal  Government 
contributes  one-half  of  individual  grants  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40  per  month  in  the  first  two  programs ;  in  the 
last  it  contributes  one-half  of  individual  grants  up  to 
$18  per  month  for  the  first  dependent  child  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  up  to  $12  for  every  additional  dependent  child. 


It  shares  in  the  fhiancing  of  administrative  expendi- 
tures by  adding  5  percent  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant  for  old-age  assistance  and  by  paying  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind  and 
of  aid  to  dependent  children.'^ 

In  contrast  to  the  measures  thus  far  discussed,  the 
unemployment  compensation  program  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  mainly  State-financed.  It  will  be  re- 
called that,  while  the  Federal  Government  levies  a  ta,\ 
on  pay  rolls  throughout  the  country,  it  allows  a  credit 
of  90  percent  for  taxes  paid  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  In  practice,  therefore,  expendi- 
tures for  the  benefits  provided  under  these  laws  are 
financed  by  the  State  taxes  collected  for  these  purposes. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  States  have 
no  control  over  these  taxes,  since  their  amount  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  tax.  In  fact,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  few  States  are  likely  to  impose  taxes  higher  than 
the  Federal  3  percent,  but  they  are  legally  free  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  presence  of  experience 
rating  and  the  absence  of  any  federally  required  mini- 
mum benefit,  eligibility,  and  duration  standards,  the 
States  have  a  very  wide  leeway  within  which  to  ad- 
just taxes  below  the  2.7  percent  level.  In  the  absence 
of  minimum  Federal  standards,  it  is  possible  for  a 
State  to  restrict  the  employers'  liability  to  be  charged 
with  benefit  payments  by  deliberalizing  the  laws  and 
thus  to  lower  the  amount  of  tax  levied  not  merely  on 
the  "more  stable"  employers  but  on  all  employers  with- 
in the  State.' 


*  For  details  of  financial  arrangements,  see  rh.  IV. 


"Details  of  the  financial  ;irrangements  on  these  programs  are  given 
in  eh.  IV. 
'See  ch.    XI. 
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Table  66. — Total  governmental  expenditures,  including  cost  of  administration,  for  public-aid   programs  financed  jointly  by  Federal   and 

State-local  governments,  by  level  of  government,  fiscal  years  19SB~40 


(thousands  of  dollars] 

Qovernmental  expeDdltures,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Work  Projects  Administration: 

1,228,144 
90.2 

35,618 
96.5 

16,  .595 
18.7 

883 
9.0 

1,692 
3.9 

1.298 
10.6 

1,158 
100 

487,428 

132,890 

9.8 

Nfttional  Youth  Administration: 

1,306 

3.5 

Old-age  assistance: 

20,782 
100 

4,961 
100 

39,503 
100 

.^905 
100 

25,621 
100 

5,535 
100 

38,777 
100 

6,328 
100 

27,071 
100 

6,175 

100 

38,044 
100 

6,452 
100 

47,193 
100 

7,726 
100 

39,224 
100 

8,234 
100 

72,  271 

81.3 

Aid  to  the  blind: 

8,929 

91.0 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 

41,  463 

96.1 

Total    administrative    costs   of   special    public 
assistances:  > 

10.  912 

89.4 

Unemployment  compensation]  and  employment 

service:  > 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration: 

37,910 

067,299 

1,737,907 

(•) 

Percent                                                  

(>) 

(■) 

All  above  public-aid  programs: 

71,151 
100 

37,910 
33.2 

76,261 
66.8 

667, 299 
89.6 

77.742 
10.4 

1.737.907 
94.4 

102.377 
.5.6 

1,772,716 
86.9 

267,771 

13.1 

34.3 

5.1 

10.3 

26.2 
29 

3.1 

57.6 

3.4 
0 

57.3 

fifi 

8.T 

34 

3 

15.4 

3                                       61 

0 

Governmental  expenditures, 

Bscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1932-40 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Federal 

State-local 

Work  Projects  Administration: 

1,830,834 
85.9 

65,612 
94.2 

119,127 

48.8 

4,216 
31.1 

12,008 
20.5 

9.351 
34.2 

12.881 
79.7 

8,242 

(») 

301,260 
14.1 

4,060 
5.8 

125, 108 
51.2 

9.320 
68.9 

46,485 
79.5 

17.997 
65.8 

3,289 
20.3 

(•) 
(•) 

1,421,318 
79.2 

51. 181 
90.1 

173,859 
48.3 

5,043 
28.0 

22.160 
26.3 

14,  045 
35.4 

46,660 
20.3 

98 

373,984 
20.8 

5,612 
9.9 

185,928 
51.7 

12,957 
72.0 

61,968 
73.7 

25,606 
64.6 

182,903 
79.7 

(») 
(») 

2,164,457 
81.5 

75, 147 
88.4 

198,344 
47.6 

5,164 
26.0 

27,427 
25.7 

15,998 
34.5 

64,564 
12.6 

704 

491,760 
18.5 

9,820 
11.6 

219. 337 
52.5 

14,676 
74.0 

79,200 
74.3 

30,  .384 
65.5 

447, 807 
87.4 

(•) 
(•) 

1,482,121 
76.0 

92, 491 
85.9 

220,080 
49.0 

5,799 
27.4 

40,247 
32.8 

18,  349 
41.6 

65,830 
11.9 

541 

494,378 
26.0 

16,232 
14.1 

229,218 
51.0 

15,386 

72.6 

82.306 
67.2 

25,778 
68.4 

485,899 
88.1 

(•) 
(') 

8,128,874 
81.9 

319,949 
89.9 

728.005 
43.3 

21,105 
19.8 

103, 534 
18.1 

59,041 
30.0 

191.093 
14.0 

2,940,129 
(•) 

1.794.272 

18.1 

National  Youtli  Administration: 

Amount                     -  

36,030 

10.1 

Old-age  assistance: 

952,  527 

56.7 

Aid  to  the  blind: 

85,658 

80.2 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 

Amount              -  . 

466,975 

81.9 

Total    administrative   costs   of  special    public 
assistances: ' 

137, 696 

70.0 

Unemployment  compensation  and  employment 
service: " 

1. 119,898 

Percent . 

85.4 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration: 

Amount 

(•) 

(') 

All  above  public-aid  programs: 

2,062,271 
80.3 

607,527 
19.7 

1,734,364 
67.1 

848,948 
32.9 

2,551,805 
66.4 

1.292,984 
33.6 

1,925,458 

58.8 

1,348,197 
41.2 

12.489,730 
73.1 

4, 592, 9,58 

Percent                .  . 

26.9 

58.6 
73 

14.5 

1 

47.7 
71 

23.4 

1 

51.6 
77 

26.1 
7 

43.2 
73 

30  3 
5 

47  8 
65 

17.6 

4 

■  Administrative  costs  not  available  separately  by  program  fur  all  years. 

'  Expenditures  for  the  public  employment  service  are  included  only  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1937,  when  the  employment  service  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  systems. 

'  Although  a  part  of  Federal  FERA  funds  was  matched  by  the  State,s  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  amounts  of  State  expenditures 
incurred  by  this  matching  provision;  these  expenditures  on  the  State  level  are  included  under  general-relief  cost  in  table  67.  It  has  been  stated  that  between  January  1933  and 
August  1936,  of  a  total  of  about  f  4.467  million  for  obligations  incurred  for  emergency  relief,  over  $2.9  billion,  or  65.6  percent,  was  the  share  of  the  Federal  Government;  about  $723 
million,  or  16.3  percent,  that  of  the  States;  and  over  $807  million,  or  18.1  percent,  that  of  localities  (cf.  Burns,  Arthur  E.,  "Federal  Emergency  Relief  .\dministration,"  TIse  Munic- 
ipal Yearbook  19S7,  Chicago,  International  City  Managers  .Association,  1938,  p.  400). 

Source:  Appendix  19. 
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To  a  very  significant  degree,  therefore,  the  States 
exercise  control  over  the  level  of  the  tax,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  chapter  unemplo^'ment  com- 
pensation taxes  will  be  ti'eated  as  State  taxes.  In 
any  case,  the  taxes  are  today  legally  the  pi'operty  of 
the  States.  Although  they  must  be  deposited  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  must  release  them  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  when  a  State  so  requests. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  is  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  all  administrative  costs  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  programs.  This  expendi- 
ture is  implicitly  financed  by  the  10-percent  Federal 
share  of  the  employment  tax.  In  addition  to  paying 
the  whole  costs  of  the  extra  expenditures  incurred  by 
the  public  employment  service  in  the  administration 
of  unemployment  compensation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  on  a  matching  basis  toward  the  ex- 
penditures of  State  employment  services  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  study  there  was 
one  other  important  jointly  financed  program — the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration — which  is 
included  in  Table  66. 

Programs  Financed  Solely  by  States 
or  States  and  Localities 

In  addition  to  State  and  local  workmen's  compensa- 
tion systems,  States  and  localities  were  wholly  respon- 
sible for  financing  one  major  public-aid  program, 
namely,  general  relief.*  The  volume  of  expenditures 
for  general  relief  and  State  and  local  workmen's  com- 
pensation payments  in  relation  to  all  public-aid  ex- 
penditures is  shown  in  table  67.  It  is  apparent  that 
of  the  two  progi'ams,  general  relief  accounted  for  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  State  and  local  expenditures. 

Forces  Making  for  Extensive 
Federal  Financial  Participation 

Regardless  of  the  different  principles  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  participates  in  the  financing  of 
specific  programs,  the  fact  pointed  out  in  the  intro- 
duction remains:  the  Federal  Government  has  come  to 
carry  the  lion's  share  of  total  costs.  This  increasing 
assumption  of  financial  responsibility  by  the  largest 
unit  of  government  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States;  the  same  tendency  can  be  observed  in  other 
countries,   notably    in    Great    Britain    and   Germany. 


•  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  tlie  division  of  responsibility  between 
States  and  localities,  see  section  Ijplow  on  interstate  problems  of  public- 
aid   financing. 

Nongovernmental  costs  of  worlimen's  compensation  are  not  included 
in  the  present  discussion. 


Nor  has  the  movement  for  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion been  limited  to  public  aid;  it  is  evident  also  in 
certain  tyj^es  of  vocational  education  and  in  the  pro- 
vision of  public  roads. 

In  the  realm  of  public  aid  the  development  is  a  result 
of  three  influences:  the  strain  lohich  the  great  increase 
in  expenditures  has  thrown  upon  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment with  the  most  limited  fiscal  resources;  the  great 
differences  in  resources  and  financial  capacities  among 
the  non-Federal  governmental  units;  and  finally  the 
adoption  of  programs,  such  as  old-age  insurance,  which 
for  technical  reasons  require  finaTicing  by  a  single 
national  unit.  The  first  two  of  these  influences  require 
some  extensive  comment. 

Restricted  Fiscal  Capacities 
of  Localities  and  States 

The  fiscal  capacities  of  States  and  localities,  in  terms 
of  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  the  types  of 
taxes  which  they  can  levy,  and  the  ease  with  which 
borrowing  is  feasible,  are  obviously  much  more  re- 
stricted than  those  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
capacities  of  localities  are  even  more  restricted  than 
those  of  States.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as 
the  volume  of  exiJenditures  mounted,  the  resources  of 
ever  larger  units  of  government  were  tapped,  and  those 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  at  once  the  greatest 
and  the  most  elastic. 

Loccd  fiscal  resources. — The  fiscal  resources  of  the 
local  units  of  government,  in  terms  of  their  appropri- 
ateness for  financing  such  heavy  and  fluctuating  costs 
as  are  occasioned  by  public-aid  expenditures,  must  be 
regarded  as  small.  The  sources  of  revenue  of  local 
units  are  severely  limited,  and  the  type  of  taxes  avail- 
able to  them  are  not  m.erely  relatively  inelastic  but  are 
also  peculiarly  susceptible  to  pressure  from  organized 
taxpayers.  In  fact,  the  property  tax  is  the  major 
source  of  revenue  for  most  local  tax  authorities,  not 
merely  for  public  aid  but  for  all  other  locally  financed 
functions.  New  York  City  levies  a  sales  tax,  and 
Philadelphia  levies  an  income  tax;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions. Fully  90  percent  of  local  tax  income  is  from 
the  property  tax.  And  the  inadequacies  of  local  ad- 
ministration have  narrowed  the  base  of  this  tax  in 
practice  even  more  than  the  law.  Intangible,  and  even 
tangible,  property  tends  to  escape  the  levy.  Real  estate 
bears  the  full  brunt  of  the  local  tax  burden. 

This  dependence  upon  the  property  tax  is  the  result 
of  two  factors:  i-estrictions  imposed  by  State  legisla- 
tion, and,  more  important,  the  influences  exerted  by  the 
small  size  of  the  typical  local  fiscal  unit.  Despite  vari- 
ations in  the  different  States  and  for  the  different 
programs,   the   county   is  usually  the  unit  of  special 
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Table  67. —  Total  governmental  expenditures,  including  cost  of  administration,  for  public-aid  programs  financed  wholly  by  Stales  and 

localities,  fiscal  years  1932-40 

[thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1932-40 

118,700 
13,300 

268,105 
I2,U00 

•448,948 
10,700 

621,  562 
12,000 

602,049 
12,000 

463. 198 
10,700 

620,  786 
13,300 

648,461 
13,300 

535,300 
13,300 

3,836,261 

110,600 

132,000 
63.6 

280, 105 
37.9 

459,  648 
18.1 

633, 562 
17.7 

514, 049 
16.6 

473,898 
13.8 

534,086 
14.7 

561,761 
11.4 

648,600 
12.3 

4,037,694 

Percent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  for 
nnblir-f\i"1  rr'^prftms 

16.4 

1  Includes  relief  to  needy  veterans  and,  for  the  years  1933-36,  expenditures  on  the  federally  aided  FERA  program,  as  well  as  other  State  and  local  relief  expenditures.  Cf 
footnote  3,  table  66. 

'  Includes  an  amount  of  $90,838,000  expended  in  connection  with  the  C W A  program. 

Source:  Appendix  19. 


public  assistance  and  relief  administration,  but  tlie 
smaller  town  is  sometimes  the  responsible  authority. 
In  some  States  the  town  has  been  retained  as  the  basic 
unit  for  general  relief  although  the  special  public-as- 
sistance program  is  in  the  hands  of  county  authorities. 
Where  such  relatively  small  umits  are  involved,  fiscal 
competition  places  severe  restrictions  upon  their  taxing 
powers.^  Wealth  is  increasingly  mobile  and  can  often 
be  moved  from  a  high-tax  to  a  low-tax  area.  This  has 
led  to  growing  competition  for  taxable  wealth  among 
local  taxing  authorities.  Wealthy  communities  thus 
hesitate  to  levy  sales,  income,  and  other  lucrative  taxes 
or  to  raise  the  property  tax  rate,  even  when  they  have 
the  legal  powers  to  do  so.  City  competes  with  city  for 
taxable  values.  Land  cannot  be  moved,  but  political 
boundaries  can  be.  Many  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  have  been  redistricted  from  time  to  time — not 
in  the  interests  of  education,  but  to  accommodate  some 
influential  landholder  by  transferring  his  property 
from  a  high-tax  to  a  low-tax  district. 

Local  competition  for  intangible  taxables  is  also  pos- 
sible. Cities  as  far  apart  as  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  recently  been  in  competition  for  a  specific  large 
investment  banking  firm.  New  York  City  was  re- 
strained from  introducing  a  city  tax  on  stock  transfers 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  threat  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  move  to  New  Jersey.^" 

Competition  between  local  taxing  units  has  also  taken 
the  form  of  offers  of  tax  exemption  to  attract  new  en- 
terprises. Communities  with  idle  industrial  properties 
have  urged,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  obtained,  tax 
exemptions  for  such  properties  in  order  to  encourage 
new  industries.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  exemption,  new 
industries  are  in  fact  established  in  communities  with 
idle  plant  and  unemployment,  it  is  quite  possible  that 


reemployment  will  bring  a  more  than  compensating 
reduction  in  local  public-aid  costs.  There  can  be  no 
guarantee,  however,  that  there  will  actually  be  any  off- 
setting gain,  at  least  not  in  the  long  run.  The  indus- 
trial concern  that  is  influenced  in  its  choice  of  loca- 
tion mainly  or  wholly  by  a  temporary  tax  reduction 
may  be  a  mai'ginal  enterprise  that  may  not  even  survive 
the  period  of  tax  exemption.  And  if  it  attracts  new 
labor  during  its  brief  lifetime,  the  public-aid  problem 
may  only  be  magnified  when  it  closes  down. 

The  property  tax  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  pres- 
sure from  organized  taxpayers  and  is  thus  an  unreliable 
source  of  revenue  for  financing  a  burden  which,  as  is 
the  case  with  public-aid  expenditures,  varies  inversely 
with  the  general  state  of  business.  The  rising  levies 
that  came  with  expanding  local  expenditures  in  the 
nineteen-twenties,  followed  by  the  declining  income  of 
the  nineteen-thirties,  made  the  position  of  the  property 
owner  and  the  municipality  serious  indeed.  Tax  de- 
linquencies mounted,  leaving  local  jurisdictions  with 
growing  deficits ;  and  the  property  owners  sought  relief 
in  tax-limit  legislation.'"' 

Tax  limits  are  not  new,  but  during  the  depression 
they  were  extended  to  new  areas;  constitutional  and 
statutory  limitations  multiplied,  and  old  tax  limits 
were  made  more  strmgent.  Eight  States  introduced 
over-all  tax  limits  during  the  nineteen-tlurties,  limit- 
ing the  total  tax  that  could  be  levied  on  a  specific  piece 
of  property."  In  these  States  the  different  overlap- 
ping local  jurisdictions  are  in  active  competition  for 
their  respective  shares  of  a  fixed  total. 


°  The  difficulties  of  local  units  are  also  enhanced  by  the  existence  of 
overlapping  fiscal  districts.  Thus  in  the  New  York  village  there  may 
be  as  many  as  seven  layers  of  taxing  units,  leading  to  competitive 
taxation  of  the  same  property. 

••  A'eie  York  Times,  September  26.  1933. 


'"The  median  j'ear-end  tax  delinquency  rate  for  150  cities  of  over 
50,000  population  rose  from  a  ratio  of  10  percent  of  the  current  levy 
in  1930  to  a  ratio  of  26  percent  in  1933.  .\s  late  as  1935,  the  year-end 
ratio  of  delimiucnt  current  taxes  still  stood  at  18  percent.  (Bird, 
Frederick  L.,  Trend  of  Tax  Delinquency,  1S.10-3S:  Cities  of  over  50,000 
Population,  New  York,  Dun  and  Bradstrect,  Inc.,  1930,  p.  7.) 

"  Most  of  this  tax-limit  legislation  took  place  in  the  early  half  of 
the  decade.  A  detailed  and  authoritative  account  of  the  legislation  and 
its  consequences  will  be  found  in  Leet,  Glen,  and  Paige,  KoLert  M.,  eds.. 
Property  Tax  Limitiiiion  Lutes,  Public  Administration  Service.  Publica- 
tion No.  36,  Chicago,  1934. 
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A  comparison  of  States  with  and  witliout  these 
ratlier  drastic  tax  limits  shows  that  the  combined  local 
property  tax  yields  in  seven  of  the  States  with  over-all 
tax  limits  declined  more  than  30  percent  between  1929 
and  1938,"  whereas  the  combined  local  property  tax 
yields  in  the  remaining  41  States  declined  less  than  1 
percent.  These  tax-limit  provisions  are  thus  definitely 
restrictive  in  practice.  Most  of  the  remaining  States 
have  local  tax  limits  for  some  jurisdictions  or  some 
functions,  but  those  have  proved  less  of  a  handicap. 

Property  owners  have  not  been  content  merely  with 
the  adoption  of  more  stringent  tax  limits.  They  have 
demanded,  and  in  some  cases  obtained,  preferential 
treatment  for  certain  types  of  property,  even  to  the 
point  of  exemption.  Four  States  introduced  "home- 
stead exemptions"  between  1935  and  1939  which  ex- 
empted small  properties  occupied  by  their  owners  from 
all  property  taxes.'^  Two  more  States  have  exempted 
homesteads  from  State,  county,  and  school  district 
taxes.^*  The  amount  of  the  exemption  is  limited  either 
to  a  fixed  sum — varying  from  $500  to  $5,000  in  the  dif- 
ferent States — or  to  new  improvements.^^  The  effect 
on  total  tax  collections  is  probably  less  than  the  effect 
of  the  tax-limit  legislation,"  but  the  resulting  inequal- 
ities among  the  different  property  owners  tends  to 
make  the  tax  more  of  a  hardship." 


'^  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oklaliom.T,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia.  Georgia  has  been  omitted  from  this  comparison  because 
its  tax  limit  was  not  adopted  until  1936,  and  data  on  local  tax  yields 
since  1936  are  not  .available  for  this  State.  Data  on  the  nature  of  tax 
limits  from  Ihid.  Data  on  property-tax  .vields  in  1929  from  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost,  of  Government  in  the  United  States, 
19Z9-S0,  New  York,  1932,  pp.  114-115;  1938  data  from  Tax  Policy  League, 
Tax  Yields:  19SS,  New  York,  1940  (publications  referred  to  hereafter  by 
title  only). 

"Florida,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming.  (Tax  Research  Founda- 
tion, Tax  Systems,  Sth  ed.  Chicago,  Commerce  Clearing  House,  1940,  p. 
128.     Publication  referred  to  hereafter  by  title  only.) 

"Georgia  and  Mississippi.      (/Bid.) 

'5  These  homestead  exemptions  are  estimated  to  have  reduced  the  tax 
base  approximately  3  percent  in  Wyoming.  12  p:'rcont  in  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana,  and  19  percent  in  Florida  and  Mississippi.  (Data  compiled 
from  various  State  finance  reports  as  follows :  W.voming.  State  Board 
of  Eiiualization,  Tenth  Biennial  Report  •  •  »  lonSS,  Cheyenne, 
1938,  pp.  20  and  62 ;  Oklahoma  Tax  Commission.  Report  on  Homestead 
Tax  Exemptions  for  1939  and  1940 ;  Louisiana  State  Tax  Commission, 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report  *  •  •  wn.  Baton  Rouge,  1938,  p.  273  ; 
State  of  Florida,  Report  of  the  Comptroller  •  •  »  Fiscal  Tear 
Ending  June  SO,  1S38,  pp.  196—197  ;  MissiJisippi  State  Tax  Commission 
Service  Bulletin  No.  IS,  Jackson,  1937,  p.  21.  No  data  have  been  found 
for  Georgia.  Five  other  States  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Texas)  have  granted  homestead  exemptions  from  State  taxos, 
but  not  local  taxes,  and  three  (Iowa,  Minnesota  (for  local  government), 
and  West  Virginia)  have  granted  rate  reductions,  but  not  complete 
exemption,   to   homesteads. 

"  In  some  of  the  States,  notably  Louisiana,  the  local  jurisdictions  are 
compensated  for  losses  by  reimbursement  from  State  taxes.  In  these 
Instances  local  fiscal  resources  are  presumably  not  impaired  by  the 
homestead  exemptions.  Such  direct  reimbursement  is,  however,  not 
widespread. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  tax  revenues  of  the  States  having  homestead 
exemptions  with  tax  revenues  of  other  States  Indicates  that  the  local 
property-tax  yields  remained  approximately  constant  for  the  homestead 
exemption  group  as  a  whole  between  1934  and  1938,  whereas  there  was 
some  increase  in  yields  during  the  same  period  in  other  States.  (Tax 
Yields:  19S9,  p.  113.) 


The  combination  of  increasing  exemptions  and  the 
declining  value  of  the  remaining  taxable  property  has 
materially  reduced  the  tax  base  throughout  the  country. 
This,  combined  with  more  rigid  tax  limits  and  serious 
tax  delinquencies,  has  greatly  reduced  local  income. 
Local  property-tax  collections  in  1939  were  about  5 
percent  below  the  1932  level.^^  With  rising  needs 
and  declining  income,  substantial  deficits  were  inevit- 
able. Federal  and  State  aid  were  extended  only  after 
deficits  revealed  the  need. 

While  the  possibilities  of  increasing  local  tax  re- 
sources are  admittedly  limited,  it  must  also  be  recog- 
nized that  they  are  by  no  means  negligible.  In  large 
cities,  other  independent  local  taxes  are  more  feasible 
than  the  property  tax.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  For  the  rest,  the 
proijerty  tax  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  one  im- 
portant local  source  of  revenue.  While  the  yield  from 
this  tax  could  be  somewhat  increased  by  improvements 
in  property  assessments,  by  taxation  of  property  now 
exempt  through  accident  or  design,  and  by  increases 
in  rates  in  some  cases,  the  fact  remains  that  the  tax  is 
a  relatively  inelastic  source  of  revenue.^"  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  public-aid  costs  are  only  one  of 
several  local  governmental  functions — notably,  other 
local  welfare  activities,  education,  and  roads — which 
compete  for  the  yield  of  this  tax. 

The  fiscal  resources  of  local  authorities  are  limited 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  types  of  taxes  which  they  can 
effectively  levy:  the  extent  to  which  they  may  resort  to 
borrowing  is  also  severely  restricted.  Constitutional 
debt  limits  for  some  classes  of  municipalities  are  to  be 
found  in  one  form  or  another  in  every  State  but  Ver- 
mont. These  are  supplemented,  in  most  States  by 
extensive  general  legislation  and  specific  charter  limita- 
tions.-" There  are  many  loopholes,  however,  and  the 
depression  brought  some  moderation  of  the  debt  re- 
strictions in  the  interests  of  emergency  relief  at  the 
same  time  that  tax  limits  were  tightened. 

Special  legislative  action  was  often  necessary,  be- 
cause municipalities  had  been  so  closely  restricted  in 
borrowing  that  many  communities  had  little  or  no  debt 
margin  at  the  end  of  the  nineteen-twenties.  Since  debt 
limits  are  usually  tied  to  assessed  values,  the  declming 


"Data  on  revenue  receipts  from  local  general  property  tax  are  from 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  State  and  Local  Oovcrn- 
ments:  imz,  Washington,  1935,  p.  7.  Tlie  1939  data  are  from  Tax 
Yields:  lO.W  p.  25. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  potentialities  of  improved  assessments  see 
SiUerherz.  Joseph  D.,  Tlie  Assessment  of  Real  Property  in  the  United 
States,  Special  Report  of  the  New  York  Tax  Commission,  No.  10.  Albany, 
1936,  especially  pp.  200-219.  For  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing tax  rates  in  New  York  State,  see  State  of  New  York,  Report  of  the 
Keic  York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws,  Albany, 
1932,  pt.  III.  memoranda  Nos.  4  and  5. 

•"For  details  of  debt  limits  see  Taa  Systems,  pp.  300-307 
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tax  base  of  the  nineteen-thirties  wiped  out  such  mar- 
gins as  remained  in  many  cities;  and,  far  from  bor- 
rowing more,  they  were  forced  to  divert  a  substantial 
part  of  their  shrinking  resources  to  repayment  of  old 
loans  in  the  worst  years  of  depression.  Thus,  during 
1933,  the  total  of  long-term  municipal  debt  in  the 
United  States  was  reduced  by  nearly  $150,000,000. 
Many  municipalities  were  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations,  and  the  number  of  municipalities  default- 
ing on  their  debts  during  the  nineteen-thirties  was  un- 
precedented.^' 

Nevertheless,  legislatures  made  special  concessions 
for  emergency  relief  funds ;  and  emergency-relief  bond 
issues,  State  and  local  combined,  amounted  to  nearly 
$200,000,000  in  1933  and  over  $200,000,000  in  1934.  This 
relief  borrowing  has  since  declined,  but  even  in  1939 
new  relief  leans  amounted  to  $68,000,000,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  increase  in  State  and  local  debts." 

Even  if  more  effective  use  were  made  of  the  property 
tax  and  arbitrary  limits  on  borrowing  were  removed, 
the  local  fiscal  units  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  larger  units  of  government  in  financing 
public-aid  expenditures.  For  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  when  the  local  unit  is  as  small  as  the  town,  ex- 
treme variations  in  wealth  make  local  support  dijjicult 
and  frequently  impossible.  In  a  factory  or  mining  re- 
gion it  is  quite  possible  for  the  workers  to  live  in  a 
different  town  from  that  in  which  the  factory  or  mine 
is  located.  The  owners  and  managers,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, reside  in  a  third  town.  The  town  in  which  the 
workers  live  is  the  one  that  will  be  faced  with  the  pub- 
lic-aid problem;  but  the  taxable  wealth  will  be  con- 
centrated in  the  town  where  the  plant  is  located  and 
in  the  residence  districts  where  the  owners  and  man- 
agers live. 

Even  today,  with  our  highly  developed  systems  of 
transportation  and  communication,  local  economic  units 
can  still  be  discerned,  although  the  boundaries  are 
blurred.  Cities  and  the  surrounding  rural  areas  which 
they  serve  as  market  centers  ordinarily  form  local 
economies  with  substantial  local  resources.  If  the  local 
political  unit  were  coterminous  with  the  local  economic 
unit,  a  substantial  amount  of  local  government  could 
be  supported  from  locally  taxed  resources,  but  this  is 
often  not  the  case. 

Wliere  counties  have  been  defined  after  settlement 


has  taken  place,  as  in  Nevr  York  State,  the  county 
does  in  fact  often  form  an  economic  unit;  but  where 
counties  have  been  established  by  surveyors  in  advance 
of  settlement  and  without  regard  for  natural  bounda- 
ries, as  in  some  of  the  midwestern  States,  even  the 
coimty  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  taxing  unit.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  county  completely  disregard  the 
economic  organization.  City  boundaries  cut  the  heart 
out  of  the  local  economy.  This  is  particularly  serious 
in  dealing  with  public-aid  support. 

State  fiscal  resources. — The  preceding  analysis  of  the 
fiscal  resources  of  local  taxing  units  helps  to  explain 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  financing  of 
public-aid  programs  in  recent  years — the  assumption  of 
financial  responsibility  by  larger  units  of  government. 
It  does  not,  however,  explain  the  relatively  large  role 
played  by  the  Fetleral  Government  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  State  governments.  For  States  are  not 
hampered  by  tax  and  debt  limits  to  the  same  extent 
as  local  governments.  Statutory  limits  are  frequently 
imposed,  but  the  legislature  that  has  set  them  in  the 
first  place  is  free  to  remove  them  if  need  arises.  Con- 
stitutional limits  (particularly  debt  limits)  are  more 
of  a  barrier  because  of  the  greater  practical  difficulty 
and  time  required  to  bring  about  a  constitutional 
change.  A  small  number  of  States  have  been  pre- 
vented from  levying  progressive  income  taxes  because 
their  constitutions  require  uniform  rates.  Constitu- 
tional property-tax  limits  are  found  in  nearly  half  of 
the  States,  but  the  States  are  not  so  dependent  on  prop- 
erty taxes  as  local  governments.  In  1939,  when  the 
property  tax  supplied  local  governments  with  more 
than  90  percent  of  their  tax  revenues,  it  supplied  the 
States  with  only  5  percent.  Only  Nevada  depended  on 
this  tax  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  revenue. 
Twelve  States  levied  no  general  property  tax  at  all.^^ 

Over  half  the  States  have  some  constitutional  debt 
limit.-*  These  limitations  proved  less  hampering  than 
local  debt  limits  during  the  nineteen-thirties.  State 
debts  increased  steadily  during  this  decade,  although 
at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  preceding  decade — 44  per- 
cent as  compared  with  211  percent." 

The  States  have  such  a  variety  of  tax  resources  that 
a  specific  limitation  does  not  mean  a  financial  strait 
jacket,  as  it  does  for  the  local  jurisdictions.  Manj'  new 
sources  of  revenue  were  tapped  by  the  States  during 


2'  In  thp  summer  of  19C3.  municipal  bond  issues  to  the  aggregate  face 
value  of  over  $1  billion  were  In  default  eltber  ag  to  Interest  or  to  prin- 
cipal. (Chatters,  Carl,  ed..  Municipal  Debt  De/aults,  Their  Prevention 
and  Adjustment,  Report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Chicago. 
Public  Administration  Service.  1933,  p.  1.) 

"  Debt  figures  are  from  State  and  Municipal  Compendium,  New  York. 
Wllli.Tm  B.  Dana,  pt.  1,  issues  for  years  1934-1940. 


^California,  Delaware.  Illinois.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Olilahonia,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia.     (For  details  see  Tux  Yields:   1939.  pp.  42.  113.  and  125.) 

"This  usually  talces  the  form  of  a  fi.\ed  sum  for  a  specified  purpose. 
Occasionally  it  Is  in  terms  of  a  maximum  percentage  of  the  value  of 
taxable  property,  the  common  form  of  municipal  debt  limitation.  One 
State,  North  Carolina,  limits  debts  for  general  purposes  to  50  percent 
of  State  revenues.     (Tax  Systems,  pp.  300-301.) 

'^  State  and  Municipal  Compendium,  pt.  1.  June  30.  1940. 
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the  depression.-'^  General  sales  and  use  taxes,  almost 
unheard  of  as  State  fiscal  sources  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade,  are  now  to  be  found  in  half  the  States. 
Pay-roll  taxes  are  now  found  in  every  State.  Alco- 
holic beverage  taxes  or  the  profits  of  State  liquor 
monopolies  were  added  to  State  revenue  sources  in  all 
States  after  the  repeal  of  prohibition.  Income  taxes 
spread  from  IG  to  35  States  between  1930  and  1940. 
The  revenue  from  these  five  taxes  rose  from  2  to  47 
percent  of  State  tax  yields  between  1931  and  1939. 
Tax  Yields  lists  22  different  taxes  that  were  important 
sources  of  revenue  in  some  States  in  1939.  Seven  of 
these  each  yielded  5  {percent  or  more  of  all  State 
revenues.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  three 
of  the  most  important  State  taxes  are  dedicated 
(wholly  or  in  large  part)  to  specific  functions :  the  pay- 
roll tax,  yielding  21  percent  of  the  total,  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits;  and  gasoline  taxes  and  motor  vehicle 
licenses,  yielding  together  31  percent  of  the  total,  to 
highways.  Taking  State  taxes  as  a  whole,  yields  nearly 
doubled  between  1929  and  1939,  whereas  local  tax 
yields  remained  almost  stationary. 

But  while  most  States  still  have  important  tax  re- 
sources, the  task  of  tapping  these  resources  is  not  easy. 
Constitutional  limitations,  difficulties  arising  from  in- 
terstate competition,  and  the  growing  sensitiveness  of 
the  taxpayer  present  obstacles  to  new  levies.  Also,  the 
growing  Federal  taxes  encroach  on  State  tax  bases. 
Pereonal  income,  tobacco,  and  liquor  taxes,  for  exam- 
ple, are  widely  used  by  the  States,  as  well  as  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  State  rates  cannot  rise  as  high 
as  they  might  if  there  were  no  heavy  Federal  levies. 

Interstate  competition  is  a  potent  factor  restricting 
the  extent  to  which  State  taxes  may  be  increased  or 
new  levies  imposed.  This  interstate  competition  has 
been  intensified  as  the  tax  burden  has  grown,  and  it 


""The  reports  wliidi  the  State.s  were  required  to  submit  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  furnish  detailed  information  as  to 
the  methods  used  by  the  States  In  raising  their  share  of  emergency 
TPlipf  funds.    This  information  Is  condensed  in  the  following  table  : 

Revenue  sourcei  of  State  emerQency  relief  fundi,  July  I,  1930,  to  June  SO,  19S6 


Revenue  source 

Number 
of  States 

Amount 

raised 
(thousands 
of  dollars) 

Percent 
Of  total 

26 
13 
13 
10 
8 
2 
18 

$105,878 
295.  490 
76,368 
21,727 
14.447 
7,931 
11,004 

Bonds       ..           .-             . 

55  4 

Automotive  revenues    - 

4.  1 

Beer  and  liquor  revenues 

2  7 

Income  taxes 

1  5 

All  other _ 

2  1 

Total.. 

42 

532  945              TOO  n 

Source:  Ecker— R.,  L.  LSszIo,  "Sources  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Funds," 
July  1,  1930  through  June  30,  1935,  in  Monthlt;  Report  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration,  July  t  through  July  SI,  19SS,  Washington,  1936, 
p.  64.  Cf.  also,  Hecr,  Clarence,  Federal  Aid  and  the  Tax  Problem,  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education,  Staff  Study  No.  4,  Washington,  1938,  ch.  HI,  for 
a  discussion  of  State  revenue  .sources. 


tends  to  check  State  and  local  taxation  of  wealth  even 
when  the  wealth  is  there  and  legally  taxable. 

Interstate  business  is  beyoTid  the  control  of  State 
authorities  and  can  be  taxed  only  indirectly.  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  stock-transfer  taxes  have  been 
a  factor  in  the  competition  of  the  stock  exchanges  of 
these  two  States  for  the  declining  business  of  these 
institutions.  Until  recently,  Pennsylvania  offered 
manufacturers  a  tax-free  haven;  and  Florida  is  still 
endeavoring  to  lure  the  millionaires  of  other  States. 
To  prevent  such  intei-state  competition,  sales  taxes  have 
had  to  be  supported  by  use  taxes;  gasoline  taxes  have 
to  be  protected  by  ports  of  entry;  and  the  Federal 
Government  itself  has  protected  State  death  taxes 
and  unemployment  compensation  taxes  by  its  credit 
for  State  levies. 

Interstate  Differences  in  Need  and  Wealth 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  States  and  localities  are  more 
limited  than  those  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in 
many  cases  less  capable  of  expansion  to  meet  sudden 
and  substantial  expenditures.  This  fact  has  been  the 
major  influence  leadmg  to  extended  Federal  participa- 
tion in  public-aid  financing.  The  necessity  for  Fed'eral 
participation  has  at  the  same  time  been  intensified  by 
the  differences  between  the  States  in  the  extent  of  need 
for  public  aid  in  relation  to  availaible  economic 
resources. 

Industrial  and  agncvltural  distress  did  not  affect  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  equal  degree.  Unemployment 
is  obviously  a  more  serious  problem  m  industrial  areas 
or  States  than  in  rural  or  farming  communities.  Rural 
distress  on  the  other  hand  is  equally  characterized  by 
unequal  geographical,  and  therefore  State,  incidence. 
The  great  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  were  severe  in 
the  Great  Plains,  but  other  farming  communities  were 
little  affected.  In  certain  depressed  areas  or  localized 
industries  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  population 
is  in  need  of  public  aid.  In  some  regions,  such  as  the 
cutover  areas  in  the  Lake  States,  this  situation  is  due 
to  the  exhaustion  of  raw  materials;  in  others,  like  the 
highly  localized  textile  industry  in  New  England,  to 
the  competition  of  industry  developing  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  costs  are  lower;  in  yet  others,  to 
teclinological  changes  or  changes  in  demand  which 
have  destroyed  the  market  for  the  products  of  single- 
industry  towns.  Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  the  need 
for  public  aid  is  directly  affected  by  the  general  wealth 
of  a  community.  The  working  population  which  lives 
in  areas  characterized  by  a  relatively  low  level  of  pro- 
ductivity and  therefore  of  per  capita  income  cannot 
afciiinulate  rpsdiiirpp  to  meet  tlio  vicissitudes  of  eco- 
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nomic  life.  Interruptions  to  earning  power  will  create 
a  more  immediate  need  for  public  aid  in  such  com- 
munities because  private  savings  will  be  insignificant 
and  the  ability  of  friends  and  relatives  to  assist  will 
be  negligible. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
economic  wealth  of  the  different  States.  In  1939  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  States  ranged  from  $203  in 
Mississippi  to  $848  in  Delaware.  Thus,  regardless  of 
the  fiscal  sj'stem  adopted,  there  was  a  wide  difference 
in  the  capacity  of  the  States  to  support  a  financial  bur- 
den of  any  given  size.^^ 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  present  any  esti- 
mates of  the  significance  of  these  differences  in  need 
and  economic  capacity  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
measure  of  need.^'  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
differences  are  considerable.  The  situation  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  in  the  field  of  jDublic  aid  the  need 
for  high  expenditures  often  varies  inversely  with  the 
ability  to  make  them. 

It  nrnst  also  be  noted  that  the  extent  to  which  a 
given  State  is  able  to  sustain  specific  expenditures, 
such  as  those  occasioned  by  the  need  for  public  aid,  is 
also  affected  by  the  otlier  responsibilities  it  is  required 
to  carry  and  by  the  extent  of  the  financiiil  or  economic 
advantage  it  derives  from  Federal  disbursements  of 
all  types.  The  State  which  has  a  large  child  popula- 
tion will  be  burdened  with  relatively  heavy  expendi- 
tures for  education.  The  State  which  by  its 
geographical  character  is  predestined  as  the  site  of 
large  Federal  power  projects  will  reap  real  direct  and 
indirect  economic  advantages  from  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures; direct,  through  the  additional  employment 
provided  for  workers  who  might  otherwise  need  public 
aid;  indirect,  through  the  addition  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  its  area. 

Evaluation  of  the  Extent 
and  Character  of  Federal  Aid 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  no  answer  can  be  attempted  to 

"Data  from  Martin,  John  L.,  "Income  Payments  to  Individuals,  by 
States,  1920-.'S9."  Survey  of  Current  Business,  XX  (October  1940)  9.  The 
District  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey  were  not  included.  The  ability  of 
the  States  to  meet  specific  burdens  is  also  afifected  by  the  differing  char- 
acter of  the  distribution  of  incomes  within  these  States  but  the  net 
effect  of  these  differences  is  far  from  clear. 

"  The  available  data  on  recipients  of  public  aid  is  an  inadequate 
measure  because  it  fails  to  show  how  many  persons  are  in  need  but 
do  not  receive  aid,  and,  as  shown  in  eh.  VI,  the  numbers  of  these 
persons  are  considerable  and  unequally  distributed  among  States.  For 
tabular  data  on  State  resources,  inronie.  population  chnracterisfics.  and 
expenditures,  see  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  R.'search  and  Statis- 
tics, Fiscal  Capacity  of  the  States:  A  Source  Bonk,  Bureau  Memorandum 
No.  43,  3d  ed.,  revised,  Washington,  1940.  For  an  cslimate  of  the  range 
of  difference  between  States  in  ability  to  meet  specific  increases  in  edu- 
cational expenditures,  see  Heer,  Clarence,  Federal  Aid  and  the  Tax  Prob- 
lem, Advi.sory  Committee  on  Education.  Staff  Study  No.  4  Washington 
1938,  p.  47. 


one  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  growth  of  Federal 
financial  participation;  namely,  whether  the  precise 
proportion  carried  by  the  Federal  Government  is  that 
which  would  be  desirable,  taking  into  account  the  rela- 
tive resources  and  responsibilities  of  the  different  levels 
of  government  and  adequate  performance  of  public-aid 
functions.  To  do  so  would  require  an  analysis  of  the 
multifarious  financial  relationships  between  levels  of 
government  (of  which  public  aid  is  only  one)  and  of 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  responsibilities  which 
each  level  has  come  to  assume.  The  need  for  such  an 
examination  of  the  appropriateness  of  existing  fiscal 
arrangements  in  the  light  of  the  increasing  volume 
and  the  variety  of  governmental  responsibilities  is  well 
recognized.^'  Only  against  such  a  factual  background 
can  the  question  whether  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  too  large  or  too  small  a  share  of  the  costs  of 
public  aid,  be  discussed.  For  obvious  reasons  it  was 
impossible  to  undertake  so  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  an  investigation  in  the  present  study. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons  no  definite  answer  can 
as  yet  be  given  to  the  question  whether  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  aid  has  been  so  distributed  as  to  offset  the 
differing  capacities  of  the  States  to  support  public-aid 
functions.^"  At  the  present  time,  since  the  extent  of 
the  financial  participation  of  the  different  levels  of 
government  varies  from  program  to  program,  the 
share  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  total  costs  of 
public  aid  in  any  one  State  is  directly  influenced  by  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  programs  in  that 
State. 

Table  68  shows  for  each  State  the  net  distribution 
between  the  public-aid  expenditures,  excluding  the  cost 
of  administration,  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  and  localities  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1939. 

It  loill  be  observed  that  there  are  wide  differences 
among  States  in  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  to  the  financing  of  all  puhlic-aid 
programs  combined,  whether  this  contribution  be 
measured  in  ter/ns  of  Federal  expenditure  per  inhabit- 
ant in  each  State  or  as  a  percentage  of  total  public-aid 
expenditures  within  the  State.  Whereas  in  the  fiscal 
year  1939  the  Federal  share  of  all  public-aid  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $20.98  per  inhabitant  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  it  ranged  from  $38.51  in  Montana  to 
$7.65  in  Virginia.     'WHiile  the  proportion  of  total  ex- 


^  Cf.,  for  example,  Shoup,  Carl,  Blough,  Roy,  Newcomer,  M.abel,  and 
associates,  Facint)  the  Tar  Problem,  New  York.  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
Inc.,  1937,  pp.  423-42S.  A  comprehensive  study  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  fiscal  coordination  was  urged  in  this  study  (pp.  450-451). 

""  In  addition,  a  satisfactory  answer  would  require  detailed  and  ex- 
haustive inquiries,  and  in  this  report  only  broad  inferences  and  general 
conclusions  are  possible.  Moreover,  the  following  discussion  is  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  latest  period  for  which 
comparable  and  comprehensive  data  were  available. 
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Table  68. — Governmental  disbursements  for  public-aid  programs,  excluding  cost  of  administration,  by  level  of  government  and  in  relation  to 

per  capita  income,  by  state  and  socio-economic  region,  fiscal  year  19S9  ' 


Public-aid  expenditures 

Per  capita 
income 

State  and  region 

Total 
(thousands 
ot  dollars) 

Federal 
(tliousands 
ot  dollars) 

State-local 
(thousands 
of  dollars) 

Percent  of  total 
financed  by- 

Per  capita  expenditures 

State-local 
expendi- 
tures as 

percent  of 

Federal 
govern- 
ment 

State-local 
govern- 
ments 

Federal 

State-local 

\KX  capita 
income 

United  States  .-             .-. - 

4, 466, 148 

2, 746, 236 

1,719,913 

61.6 

38.6 

$20.98 

$13. 14 

$536 

2.43 

1,  647,  556 

904, 330 

743, 225 

64.9 

45.1 

22.36 

18.37 

(') 

(') 

62,  601 
6,243 

16,  761 

22, 142 

3.6,  709 
216,  381 

16,  SOS 
155, 086 
581,  406 
461,838 

29,  198 
9,269 

66, 113 

30, 131 

i),462 

11,416 

11,  .562 

17,910 

133,007 

9,782 

96,680 

281, 178 

249,  746 

16,  661 

6,010 

36,  796 

22,470 
1,781 
6,346 

10,  680 

17,  799 
83,  374 

7,026 
68,406 
300,  228 
202, 092 
12,647 
3,259 

18,  318 

67.3 
66.0 
68.1 
62.2 
60.2 
61.6 
68.2 
62.3 
48.4 
6.5.3 
67.0 
64.8 
66.8 

42.7 
34.0 
31.9 
47.8 
49.8 
38.6 
41.8 
37.7 
51.6 
44.7 
43.0 
36.2 
33.2 

17.72 
13.10 
17.58 
13.72 
9.92 
30.78 
19.99 
23.30 
20.98 
26.29 
23.63 
16.74 
19.49 

13.21 
6.74 
8.23 
12.66 
9.86 
19.29 
14.37 
14.08 
22.40 
20.47 
17.73 
9.08 
9.70 

768 
848 
(') 
481 
695 
705 
619 
•(') 
825 
576 
666 
486 
378 

1.72 

Delaware                                        . 

.79 

CT 

2.61 

1.66 

2.74 

Kpw  TTnmpshirp 

2.77 

(') 

New  York                                                      .  - 

2.72 

3.66 

Rhode  Island                                                                    -  -- 

2  66 

1.87 

West  Virginia                                                                    .  - 

2.  ,57 

Middle  States 

1,  444,  730 

960, 102 

494,  628 

66.8 

34.2 

26.74 

13.92 

(?) 

(') 

Dlinois 

320,  128 
138,  355 
62,  165 
254,  270 
117,440 
116.  687 
318,  979 
116,  706 

216, 119 
84,066 
34,112 

146, 869 
71,  630 
86,500 

236,  674 
75,  232 

104, 009 
54,  289 
28,053 

108,  401 
45,  810 
30, 187 
82,  405 
41,  474 

67.5 
60.8 
54.9 
67.4 
61.0 
74.1 
74.2 
64.5 

32.5 
39.2 
45.1 
42.6 
39.0 
25.9 
25.8 
36.6 

27.45 
24.64 
13.47 
28.21 
25.83 
22.94 
34.37 
24.11 

13.21 
15.91 
11.08 
20.97 
16.52 
8.01 
11.97 
13.29 

640 
494 
446 
604 
606 
672 
603 
601 

2.06 

Indiana         _--...-  - 

3.22 

2.48 

Mirhipnn 

3.47 

3.27 

Missouri           -         .      -  -  -      -  - .  

1.70 

Ohio 

1.97 

Wisconsin 

2.65 

Northwest              --      .      .-_      _....-.,-.- 

286,  763 

182,  796 

85,  967 

68.0 

32.0 

24.69 

11.61 

(>) 

(') 

Colorado          -->.      ...-....---_--- 

60,  636 
17,  499 
47,494 
28,702 
40,  839 
25,  919 
28,261 
21,  703 
7,710 

31,  259 
10,  395 
31,  935 
21,  469 
29,084 
20,101 
21,  362 
12,  662 
4,629 

19,  377 
7,104 

15,  659 
7,233 

11,  755 
5,818 
6,899 
9,041 
3,181 

61.7 
69.4 
67.2 
74.8 
71.2 
77.6 
75.6 
68.3 
68.7 

38.3 
40.6 
32.8 
25.2 
28.8 
22.4 
24.4 
41.7 
41.3 

28.01 
20.04 
17.67 
38.51 
22.04 
31.19 
32.97 
23.16 
18.21 

17.36 
13.70 
8.61 
12.97 
8.91 
9.03 
10.65 
16.63 
12.79 

622 
463 
411 
652 
421 
362 
373 
449 
623 

3.33 

3.02 

Kansas             .__            -         .         -.- 

2.09 

2.35 

Nebra.ska 

2.12 

North  Dakota 

2.49 

2.86 

Utah                                     

3.68 

Wyoming... „ -_ 

2.06 

514, 104 

363,  263 

150,841 

70.7 

29.3 

12.96 

6.38 

(') 

(') 

62,869 
37, 639 
47,061 
62,713 
61,  401 
65, 155 
39,  657 

48,  276 
37,036 

49,  658 
32,  740 

35,  847 
30,780 
35,341 
39,  622 
46,  500 

36,  474 
28,549 
31, 133 
26,  939 
31,690 
2  ,238 

17,022 
6,859 
11,720 
13, 091 
14,841 
18,  681 
11,008 
17,  143 
10, 096 
17,968 
12,412 

67.8 
81.8 
75.1 
76.2 
76.8 
66.1 
72.2 
64.6 
72.7 
63.8 
62.1 

32.2 
18.2 
24.9 
24.8 
24.2 
33.9 
27.8 
35.6 
27.3 
36.2 
37.9 

12.72 
15.86 
19.07 
12.76 
16.47 
15.67 
13.16 

8.80 
14.28 
10.96 

7.66 

6.04 
3.53 
6.32 
4.21 
6.26 
7.97 
6.07 
4.84 
6.35 
6.21 
4.67 

243 
244 
457 
2SI2 
300 
350 
203 
302 
268 
296 
385 

2.49 

1.45 

Florida                     

1.38 

1.44 

Kentucky                                   ... 

1.75 

2.28 

2.50 

1.60 

2.00 

Tennessee            ._                .... 

2.10 

Virginia.- 

1.21 

216,  043 

142,  597 

72,446 

66.3 

33.7 

14.66 

7.45 

m 

« 

18,063 
14, 148 
71,963 
110,  879 

10,  939 
10,  477 
60,  150 
71,031 

7,142 

3,671 

21.803 

39, 848 

60.6 
74.1 
69.7 
64.1 

39.4 
25.9 
30.3 
35.9 

22.13 
20.02 
21.44 
11.16 

14.45 
7.01 
9.32 
6.26 

456 
323 
343 
401 

3.17 

New  Mexico                     .. 

2.17 

2.72 

Texas 

1.56 

Far  West     

376,9.53 

203, 147 

172,806 

54.0 

46.0 

20.90 

17.78 

(') 

(') 

California  .  . ,.         .    . 

268,053 
4,346 
32.9,57 
70,  597 

135,  394 
2,612 
19,  112 
46,  129 

132,  659 

1,834 

13,  845 

24,  468 

60.5 
67.8 
68.0 
66.3 

49.5 
42.2 
42.0 
34.7 

19.88 
23.10 
17.72 
26.78 

19.48 
16.86 
12.83 
14.21 

753 
806 
646 
606 

2.69 

2.09 

Oregon ..... 

2.35 

2.34 

>  The  following  programs  are  included:  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  lump-sum  payments;  railroad  retirement  benefit  payments  under  rail- 
road retirement  legislation;  Farm  Security  Administration  grants  (but  not  loans);  retail  value  of  surplus  commodities  distributed  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration; 
WPA,  including  sponsors'  contributions;  NYA,  including  local  cosponsurs'  share;  unemployment  compensation  benefits  under  State  laws  and  grants  to  States  for  unemployment 
compensation  administration  including  advances  to  States  for  employment  service  administration  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  unemployment  compensation  program,  hut  not 
including  appropriations  under  the  Wagner- Peyser  Act;  direct  assistance  to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  including  hospitaliza- 
tion, burial,  and  medical  care;  general  relief  disbursements  except  costs  of  materials,  equipment,  and  other  items  incident  to  operation  of  work  programs,  of  special  programs, 
hospitalization,  and  burials. 

Expenditures  for  the  CCC  program  cannot  be  allocated  by  State  and  are  excluded  from  all  figures  in  the  table.    For  details,  see  appendix  20. 

No  railroad  unemploymt  nt  insurance  benefits  were  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939;  payments  tc  railroad  workers  covered  at  that  time  by  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  are  included  under  expenditures  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

'  Regional  averages  have  not  been  computed;  per-capita  income  figures  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey  are  not  used  because  of  lack  of  dependable  data;  of. 
Martin,  op.  eit.,  p  8. 

Sources:  Public»-aid  expenditures:  Appendix  20.  1939  population:  Skcteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1940.  Preliminary  Release,  Series  P-3,  No.  10,  March  15,  1941,  p.  2.  Per 
capita  income:  Martin,  John  L.,  "Income  Payments  to  Individuals,  by  States,  1929-39",  Survey  of  Current  Business,  ix  (October  1940),  8-9.  It  should  be  noted  that  because, 
in  order  to  secure  a  brf  ak-down  by  States,  it  was  nectssary  to  utilize  somewhat  difi'trent  sources  and  classifications  from  those  utilized  in  tables  63-67,  the  data  in  this  table 
and  table  69  are  not  directly  comparable  with  earlier  tables.    See  Appendix  20,  note  1,  for  a  discussion  of  major  items  of  discrepancy. 
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pendituies  carried  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
61.5  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  ranged  from 
81.8  percent  in  Arkansas  to  48.4  percent  in  New  York. 

Equalization  of  the  Burden  on  Taxpayers 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  variable 
amount  of  Federal  aid  has  resulted  in  an  equalization 
of  the  burden  of  State  and  locally  supported  public-aid 
expenditures  upon  residents  in  the  different  States. 
Certainly  State  and  local  expenditures  per  inhabitant 
varied  widely,  from  $3.53  in  Arkansas  to  $22.40  in  New 
York,  the  national  average  being  $13.14.  Because  of 
the  great  difference  in  per  capita  income,  however,  this 
is  a  very  inexact  measure  of  relative  burdens.  But, 
even  when  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  per  capita 
i7icome  in  each  State,  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
public  aid  ranged  from  0.79  percent  in  Delamare  to 
3.68  percent  in  Utah.  In  other  words,  the  proportion 
of  income-  per  capita  devoted  to  the  non-Federal  costs 
of  public  aid  was  almost  five  times  as  much  in  Utah 
as  in  Delaware.  In  13  States,  public-aid  costs  amounted 
to  less  than  2  percent  of  per  capita  income  paid  out;  ^^ 
in  15  others  they  accounted  for  between  2  percent  and 
under  2.5  percent ;  ^-  in  11  they  were  between  2.5  per- 
cent and  3  percent  of  per  capita  income ;  "^  while  in  8 
they  were  3  percent  or  more.^* 

Even  this  measure  is  an  incomplete  index  of  the 
relative  burdens  falling  upon  State  residents.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  the  allocation  of  any  given  percentage 
of  per  capita  income  to  public-aid  purposes  will  involve 
a  greater  sacrifice  if  average  per  capita  incomes  are  low 
than  if  they  are  high.  Thus,  Arkansas  or  Georgia, 
where  the  percentages  of  per  capita  income  devoted 
to  non-Federal  costs  of  public-aid  were  1.45  and  1.44 
respectively  while  per  capita  incomes  were  under  $300, 
may  well  have  been  carrying  as  heavy  a  burden  as  that 
supported  by  residents  in,  for  example,  Massachusetts 
or  New  York,  where  the  percentage  devoted  to  State 
and  locally  provided  public-aid  was  almost  twice  as  high 
but  per  capita  incomes  were  $705  and  $825,  respectively. 

Nevertheless,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  this 


"  In  order  of  Increasing  percentages  the  States  were :  Del.iware,  Vir- 
ginia, Florida,  Georgia.  Arkansas,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Connecticut.  Kentucky,   Vermont.  Ohio. 

=^  In  order  of  increasing  percentages  the  States  were :  South  Carolina, 
Wyoming,  Illinois,  Nevada,  Kansas.  Tennessee,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico. 
Loulsinn.T,  Washington,  Oregon.  Montana,  Iowa,  Alabama,  and  North 
Dakota. 

"  In  order  of  increasing  percentage  the  States  were : 
West  Virginia,  California,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island, 
Oklahoma,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota. 

"  In  order  of  increasing  percentage  these  States  were :  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Colorado.  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Utah.  Because 
per-capita  income  data  for  New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
affected  by  the  peculiar  situation  with  regard  to  employment  and  resi- 
dence differences,  percentages  for  the  two  States  have  not  been  computed. 


factor,  there  appear  to  be  mcarked  disparities  between 
the  States  in  the  severity  of  the  burden  of  the  State 
and  local  share.  In  the  3  States  with  per  capita  in- 
comes of  over  $800,  the  percentage  of  income  devoted 
to  public  aid  in  Delaware  was  only  0.79,  whereas  in 
New  York  it  was  2.72  or  over  three  times  as  high. 
Washington,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  had  almost  identical 
per  capita  incomes;  yet  Michigan  devoted  3.47  percent 
of  its  per  capita  income  to  public  aid,  whereas  in 
Washington  the  corresponding  percentage  was  2.34, 
and  in  Ohio  it  was  only  1.97.  In  Florida  the  percentage 
of  income  devoted  to  the  State  and  local  costs  of  public 
aid  \\a.s,  only  1.38,  which  was  lower  than  that  in  all  ex- 
cept 1  (Virginia)  of  the  22  States  which  rank  below 
it  in  terms  of  per  capita  income.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  2  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  incomes  ($243  and  $203  respectively) , 
public-aid  costs  represented  a  percentage  of  income 
higher  than  that  prevailing  in  10  of  the  20  States  with 
per  capita  incomes  of  over  $500. 

But  while  the  burden  of  public-aid  costs  may  thus 
vary  from  State  to  State,  the  reasonableness  of  this 
distribution  cannot  be  assessed  without  more  exhaustive 
investigations  than  this  study  could  undertake.  For 
public  aid  is  only  one  of  the  many  functions  un- 
dertaken by  contemporary  governments.  While  ex- 
penditures on  roads  and  education  bulk  heavily  in 
State  and  local  budgets,  these  are  directly  influenced  by 
such  factors  as  the  sparsity  of  population  and  the  pro- 
portion of  children  to  adults,  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  considerable  variation  among  the  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ability  to  support  a  public-aid  burden 
of  a  given  size  will  be  affected  by  the  extent  of  aid  re- 
ceived from  other  levels  of  government  for  these  other 
functions. 

Some  of  these  financial  aids  may  very  directly  affect 
the  extent  of  the  need  for  public  aid.  This  is  especially 
so  in  regard  to  PWA  expenditures.  Unfortunately, 
a  State-by-State  distribution  of  these  expenditures  is 
not  available.  But  some  indication  of  their  relative 
importance  can  be  secured  from  data  relating  to  the 
earnings  of  persons  employed  on  emergency  and  regu- 
lar Federal  construction  projects.^"    In  the  fiscal  year 


Mississippi. 
New  York, 


'^Social  Beaiyity  BuUrtin..  Ill  (March  1040).  67.  This  information 
Is  only  an  approximate  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  specific  States 
benefited  from  emergency  public  works  expenditures  because  for  the 
part  of  the  expenditures  supplied  by  States  and  localities  no  State- 
by-State  breakdown  is  available ;  in  the  fiscal  year  laSO,  42.8  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures  of  $1,119,303  on  projects  financed  In  whole 
or  in  part  from  Federal  funds  was  nonfederally  supplied.  Furthermore, 
the  data  relate  only  to  earnings  of  persons  directly  emplo.ved  within 
any  one  State  and  cannot  show  the  increased  indirect  employment  and 
earnings  that  may  have  occurred  In  other  States  in  connection  with 
the  supply  of  equipment  or  material. 
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1939  these  payments  ranged  from  $23.28  per  inhabitant 
in  Nevada  to  $1.80  in  South  Dakota.  In  6  of  the  12 
States  ^"  in  wliich  earnings  on  public  works  i^rojects  were 
largest  per  inhabitant,  these  earnings  were  equal  to 
more  than  half  the  Federal  contribution  per  inhabitant 
to  the  expenditures  for  all  forms  of  public  aid.  In 
some  cases  these  expenditures  appear  to  have  accentu- 
ated, rather  than  modified,  the  disparities  in  public-aid 
costs  borne  by  States  and  localities.  The  4  States  in 
which  earnings  per  inhabitant  fi'om  public  works 
projects  wexe  conspicuously  high  in  1939 — Nevada 
($23.28),  Montana  ($16.32),  Wyoming  ($13.87),  and 
Washington  ($13.64) — all  received  relatively  high  pay- 
ments per  capita  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
public-aid  programs. 

The  differences  in  the  percentages  of  per  capita  in- 
come devoted  to  the  share  of  pvilic-aid  costs  borne  hy 
States  and  localities  cannot  ie  attrihxited  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Govemmient  carried  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  costs  in  the  more  heavily  burdened  States 
than  in  those  with  lighter  burdens.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  13  States  in  which  the  State  and  local  public-aid 
expenditures  amounted  to  less  than  2  percent  of  per 
capita  income,  the  share  of  public  aid  carried  by  the 
Federal  Government  was  greatest,  while  the  reverse 
was  true  of  the  13  States  in  which  State  and  locally 
financed  costs  amounted  to  2.7  percent  or  more  of 
income  per  capita." 

Broadly  speaking,  also,  the  percentage  of  expendi- 
ttcres  carried  by  the  Federal  Government  tended  to 
■vary  inversely  with  the  ranking  of  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  incoine.    In  the  highest  quartile  of 


"  The  12  States  were : 


State 


Nevada 

Montana 

Wyoming _ 

Washington 

Xew  Hampshire _   _ 

Rhode  Island.- .. 

Arizona 

Virginia.- - 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Delaware - 

Connecticut 

United  States  total 


Earnings  per 
inhabitant 
on  Federal 
work  and 

construction 
projects 


$23.28 
16.32 
13.87 
13.64 
12.66 
11.92 
9.81 
7.64 
7.12 
6.49 
6.40 
5.95 


4.32 


Federal 

expenditures 

for  public  aid 

per 

inhabitant 


.$23. 10 
38.51 
18.21 
26.78 
19.99 
23.53 
22.13 
7.65 
20.02 
28.01 
13.10 
17.72 


20.98 


Source:  Earnings  from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (March  1940).  67;  expend- 
itures from  table  68. 

"  lu  the  first  group,  the  percentage  o£  costs  carried  by  the  Federal 
Government  ranged  from  50.2  percent  to  81.8  percent,  the  average 
ot  the  group  as  a  whole  being  68.1  percent.  In  the  si-cond  group  the 
Federal  share  ranged  from  48.4  percent  to  75.8  percent,  the  average  of 
the  group  as  a  whole  being  60.6  percent. 


the  States  ranked  according  to  per  capita  income,  the 
Federal  share  ranged  from  48.4  percent  to  74.2  percent, 
the  average  for  the  group  being  GO.l  percent,  whereas 
in  the  lowest  quartile  the  range  was  from  63.8  percent 
to  81.8  percent,  the  average  for  the  group  being  71.8 
percent.  In  the  6  States  with  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes '■'^  the  Federal  share  ranged  from  48.4  percent  to 
66.0  percent ;  in  the  six  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
incomes  ^^  it  ranged  from  63.8  percent  to  81.8  percent. 

In  part  the  differing  incidence  of  public-aid  expenxU- 
tures  financed  by  States  and  localities  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  extent  of  Federal  aid  varies  from  program 
to  program.  Hence,  even  if  there  were  no  difference 
between  the  States  in  regard  to  economic  capacity  or 
to  need,  the  extent  of  Federal  aid  would  be  affected 
by  the  composition  of  the  dependent  population  and 
by  social  policies  within  the  States,  both  of  which 
would  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent programs  within  any  one  State.  It  is  evident,  for 
example,  that,  of  two  States  with  a  needy  unemploy- 
able population  of  a  given  size,  there  will  be  differences 
in  the  extent  of  the  State  or  local  expenditures  if 
in  the  one  the  dependent  population  consists  largely 
of  jjersons  over  65,  whereas  in  the  other  it  consists 
of  persons  below  that  age,  who  cannot  therefore  qual- 
ify for  old-age  assistance.*** 

Again,  Federal  aid  given  through  the  grant  program 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  obviously  gives 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  States  with  the  largest 
agricultural  populations. 

But  the  extent  of  Federal  aid  is  also  to  a  certain 
extent  within  the  control  of  the  States.  For,  since 
the  degree  of  Federal  aid  varies  from  program  to 
program,  State  decisions  as  to  the  types  of  program 
which  they  desire  to  foster  will  be  directly  reflected 
in  the  proportion  of  total  costs  which  will  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  Federal  Government 


^  Delaware,  New  York,  Nevada,  Connecticut,  California,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

» Mississippi,  Alabama,  .\rkansas,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tenne.'isee. 

"  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  assess  the  exten,t  to  which  individual 
States  have  lost  or  gained  in  this  respect  by  the  industrial  and  occu- 
pational exclusions  from  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  It  is  true 
that  In  predominantly  agricultural  States  fe-v\er  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  will  secure  benefits  from  this  type  of  social  insurance  than  will 
those  In  highly  industrialized  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  agricultural 
States  wages  and  pay  rolls  will  be  less  burdened  hy  the  social-in.surance 
taxes.  Yet,  with  the  important  movement  from  covered  to  noncovered 
industries  and  migration  from  State  to  State,  as  well  as  with  the 
generally  lower  wage  levels  in  agricultural  States,  it  is  probable  that 
"unearned"  benefits  will  constitute  a  relatively  higher  proportion  of  all 
benefits  paid  than  in  those  States  where  occupational  exclusions  are 
numerically  less  important  and  where  there  is  less  movement  from 
covered  to  noncovered  employment  and  where  wage  levels  are  relatively 
high. 
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Table  69. — Governmental  disbursemenls  for  public-aid  programs,  exclusive  of  administrative  cost, 

year  19S9:  percentage  distribution  by  program 


State  and  socio-economic  region,  fiscal 


Wholly  federally  financed  programs 

Programs 

financed  jointly  by  the  Federal  and 

State-local  governments 

WhoUy 
State- 

Rogion  and  State 

Old-a^e  and 
survivors 
insurance 

Railroad 
retirement 

Farm 
security 
grants 

Surplus 
commodi- 
ties 

WPA 

NYA 

Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation and 
employment 
service 

Special 
assistances 

locally 
financed 
programs 
(general 

relief) 

United  States 

0.3 

2.4 

1.1 

3.2 

67.3 

1.9 

11.3 

11.9 

Northeast 

.4 
.6 
.8 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.6 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.6 
.2 

!l 
.1 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.3 

2.3 
1.4 
10.1 
1.9 
2.9 
6.3 
1.1 
3.2 
2.7 
1.4 
3.6 
1.1 
3.6 
2.7 
2.4 
2.4 
3.2 
5.0 
1.1 
2.7 
3.0 
2.3 
2.1 
2.7 
2.7 
1.8 
4.7 
2.2 
3.1 
1.2 
1.1 
2.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.2 
2.3 
2.9 
2.5 
3.1 
1.4 
1.9 
1.8 
1.2 
3.7 
7.2 
2.0 
1.8 
2.3 
.9 
2.6 
2.2 
2.1 
2.5 
2.6 
2.3 

.2 

.1 
.3 
1.4 

ul 

0 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.6 

1.6 

.6 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.2 

.8 

1.6 

.4 

1.6 

7.3 

1.7 

2.1 

3.3 

8.4 

4.7 

23.4 

20  3 

1.0 

4.6 

2.2 

3.5 

3.7 

2.4 

2.3 

.9 

1.6 

3.1 

2.2 

2.6 

1.2 

1.5 

2.2 

3.7 

3.9 

1.8 

2.1 

1.1 

1.2 

2.6 

1.2 

.6 

2.6 
2.4 
2.5 
4.7 
8.0 
2.9 
5.8 
6.1 
2.7 
1.9 
1.4 
1.9 
4.6 
3.6 
2.9 
3.9 
2.2 
2.8 
3.0 
3.6 
3.0 
2.2 
2.6 
6.2 
2.3 
4.8 
5.2 
4.5 
4.6 
9.7 
9.5 
3.4 
4.5 
5.3 
3.6 
6.2 
3.0 
7.0 
4.8 
6.9 
10.1 
4.8 
4.5 
3.7 
3.3 
4.3 
3.4 
4.7 
5.6 
3.5 
2.3 
2.1 
3.1 
2.4 
3.2 

51.9 
53.6 
53.  3 
63.7 
34.6 
36.4 
53.4 
50.0 
66  3 
47.9 
51.6 
64.5 
59.1 
62.3 
62.7 
66.6 
58.2 
48.8 
64.9 
66  3 
66.7 
71.3 
61.8 
55.6 
52.3 
63.7 
67.8 
65.6 
62.5 
47.2 
47.9 
53.6 
.a  6 
67.2 
67.6 
73.6 
71.2 
70.0 
73.3 
60.7 
70.8 
59.7 
r3.3 
62.4 
66.6 
68.6 
57.8 
70.7 
58.7 
56.8 
46.9 
41.7 
58.6 
61.6 
63.7 

1.5 
1.8 
1.7 
2.1 
2.9 
1.4 
1.1 
2.2 
1.6 
1.6 
1.3 
1.7 
1.5 
3.2 
1.5 
1.6 
1.3 
1.7 
1.1 
1.9 
2.0 
1.2 
1.8 
2.8 
2.1 
3.1 
3.4 
2.2 
2.4 
3.5 
3.3 
3.6 
2.9 
3.7 
3.6 
61 
2.6 
3.7 
3.3 
3.4 
4.1 
4.0 
3.2 
3.9 
4.1 
3.5 
1.8 
4.7 
3.2 
3.8 
1.4 
1.3 
1.5 
1.7 
1.4 

15.1 
17.4 
1  11.9 
13.0 
19.8 
24.4 
13.0 
13.7 
17.1 
16.4 
16.2 
22.0 

9.3 
13.8 

8.8 

'A 
16.3 
11.3 
23.6 

8.6 
13.5 
'4.7 

6.4 

4.6 

■5.1 

•13.9 

14.2 

>.4 
13.0 
■2.1 
11.5 
10.4 
1  12.2 

9.2 
13.5 
13.7 
12.7 
14.3 
16.0 
12.5 

6.0 
15.4 

6.2 
12.2 
20.1 

9.3 
11.6 
'6.1 
'4.9 
12.4 
13.0 
14.2 
■13.5 
16.7 
16.2 

9.3 

9.3 

9.9 

9.8 

17.6 

18.8 

15.1 

8.2 

6.8 

9.0 

6.6 

6.9 

12.5 

8.6 

11.8 

8.9 

12.1 

20.2 

8.3 

16.4 

15.8 

11.6 

14.1 

17.4 

29.1 

17.8 

14.8 

12.6 

16.3 

8.9 

13.4 

21.4 

14.0 

S.4 

5.2 

4.7 

'  13.5 

8.9 

7.4 

11.1 

'3.8 

11.0 

7.8 

12.0 

'3.4 

18.4 

17.0 

6.5 

23.1 

17.2 

20.6 

21.9 

15.4 

17.1 

17.4 

16  7 

Delaware  . . 

9  5 

Distriet  of  Cnlilmhm 

3  0 

Maine _      ,      ,                  .    . 

13  1 

7  6 

Massachusetts. .  . 

10  2 

New  Jersey -.              

13  2 

21.5 

Pennsylvania.. _ 

18  9 

11.3 

Vermont-- 

8  6 

West  Virginia 

4.0 

Middle  States 

9.0 

Illinois    ... 

15  6 

6.0 

Iowa  .... 

9  3 

7  5 

Minnesota 

10  .S 

4.1 

Ohio... 

6  0 

9  4 

4.5 

2  6 

Kansas    . 

6  4 

3  9 

Nebraska 

3  2 

3  9 

South  Dakota 

2.9 

TJtah 

Wyoming. 

6  2 

1. 1 

Alabama  .. 

6 

.6 

Florida 

1  5 

1.0 

Kentucky... _. 

9 

2  2 

Mississippi 

.  1 

.8 

South  Carolina .      

1.0 

Tennessee 

.6 

3.2 

1  6 

2  8 

New  Mexico 

1.0 

1.7 

1  3 

Far  West.. 

12.2 

California. 

16  1 

2  4 

6  4 

Washington 

4.9 

1  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  for  last  6  months  of  fiscal  year  only, 

*  No  unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  during  fiscal  year. 

'  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  for  last  10  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 

*  Aid-to-dependent-children  disbursements  for  last  10  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 


'  Aid-to-the-blind  disbursements  for  last  8  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 

'  Disbursements  for  last  10  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 

'  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  for  last  7  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 


Source:  Computed  from  Appendix  20,  figures  exclude  cost  of  administration.  Data  on  the  special  public  assistances  refer  onlv  to  those  State  plans  which  were  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board;  there  were  no  approved  State  plans  for  aid  to  deiwndent  children  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  South  Dakota, 
and  Texas,  and  no  approved  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Expenditures  for  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  are  not  included,  owing  to  difficulties  of  State-by-State  allocation.    (See  appendix  20  note  1.) 


contributed  approximately  82  percent  of  the  costs  of 
WPA  projects  and  88  percent  of  the  costs  of  NYA. 
It  carried  somewhat  less  than  50  percent  of  the  special 
public  assistances.  Toward  general  relief  it  made  no 
contribution.  The  differences  between  the  States  in  the 
relative  importance  of  different  programs  is  shown  in 
Table  69. 


It  is  significant  that  in  all  of  the  12  States  in  which 
the  "WPA  accounted  for  the  largest  proportion  of  all 
public-aid  expenditures  (Federal,  State,  and  local  com- 
bined) the  percentage  of  all  public-aid  costs  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  was  unusually  high,  and 
in  none  of  them  did  the  State  and  local  share  of  all 
public-aid    expenditures   exceed   2.5    percent   of   per 
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capita  income.^^  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  12  States 
in  which  expenditures  on  WPA  accounted  for  tho 
smallest  proportion  of  all  public-aid  costs,  in  all  except 
five  cases  the  percentage  of  costs  carried  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  markedly  low,  and  in  two  of  the 
five  exceptions  (North  and  South  Dakota)  the  higher 
percentage  was  due  to  the  importance  of  federally 
financed  farm  security  grants.  Moreover,  in  only 
five  of  these  States  did  the  State  and  local  share  of  all 
expenditures  amount  to  less  than  2.5  percent  of  per 
capita  income. *- 

Furthermore,  in  all  but  2  of  the  11  States  in  which 
general  relief  accounted  for  over  10  percent  of  the 
expenditures  for  all  public  aid,  the  percentage  of  all 
costs  carried  by  the  Federal  Government  was  below  the 
national  avei-age,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  the  State 
and  locally  financed  public-aid  costs  amounted  to  2.5 
percent  or  over  of  per  capita  income."^ 

As  long  as  Federal  aid  is  available  on  different  terms 
for  the  various  programs,  and  as  long  as  these  pro- 
grains  are  to  sojns  extent  alternative  methods  of  meet- 
ing Tieed  arising  from  loss  or  inadequacy  of  income, 


"  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation  : 


State 

WPA  as 
percentage 

of  all 
public  aid 

Share  of  all 
public-aid 

expenditures 

carried  by 

Federal 

Government 

State  and  local 

e.'cpenditures 

as  percentage 

of  per  capita 

Income 

\rkansas                     -        

73.6 
73.3 
73.3 
71.3 
71.2 
70.8 
70.7 
70.0 
67.5 
66.7 
66.5 
65.6 

81.8 
75.8 
72.7 
74.2 
75.1 
72.2 
74.1 
76.2 
67.8 
74.1 
67.6 
74.8 

1.45 

1.75 

South  Carolina 

2.00 

Ohio                    - 

1.97 

1.38 

Missi*^"^ippi             

2.50 

2.17 

Georgia                     

1.44 

2.49 

Missouri                          

1.70 

Ilhnois           

2.06 

Montana                             __    

2.35 

United  States  average 

67.3 

61.5 

2.43 

Source:  Tables  68  and  69. 
<=  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  various  percentages : 


State 

WPA  as 
percentage 

of  all 
public  aid 

Share  of  all 
public-aid  fx- 
penditures  car- 
ried by  Federal 
Qoverninent 

State  and  local 
expenditures 
as  percentage 
of  per  capita 
income 

34.6 
36.4 
41.7 
47.2 
47.9 
47.9 
48.8 
50.0 
51.6 
51.6 
62.3 
63.3 
53.4 

52.2 
60.2 
60  6 
77.6 
75.6 
48.4 
54.9 
58.2 
5.').  3 
58.0 
61.7 
66.0 
61.6 

2.61 

1.66 

2.59 

2.49 

South  Dakota 

2.86 

New  York 

2.72 

2.48 

2.77 

Pennsylvania         ..  -    

3.66 

2.35 

Colorado      .  _ 

3.33 

Delaware 

Massachusetts    

0.79 

2.74 

United  States  average 

57.3 

61.5 

2.43 

th^  freedom  of  the  States  to  determinjc  their  own  social 
policies  may  impose  a  permanent  harrier  to  the  effectu- 
ation of  even  reasonable  equalization  of  the  costs  of 
adequate  minimum  security. 

Assurance  of  Access  to  Minimum  Security 

It  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  chap- 
ter that  an  important  spur  to  the  increased  assumption 
of  financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  the  lack  of  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween need  and  ability  to  finance  adequate  public  aid 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore,  even  if 
the  distribution  of  Federal  aid  had  failed  to  secure 
equality  of  burden  among  the  taxpayers  in  the  different 
States,  it  might  yet  have  ensured  minimum  security 
for  the  needy  population  regardless  of  place  of  resi- 
dence. In  fact,  as  was  shown  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII, 
this  objective  is  far  from  being  achieved.  Gi'eat  dif- 
ferences among  the  States  in  both  the  availability  of 
public  aid  and  the  level  of  living  afforded  by  any  given 
program  still  persist.  In  many  cases  these  differences 
in  standards  exceed  any  variation  that  could  be  at- 
tributed to  variations  in  costs  of  living.  Furthermore, 
it  will  be  recalled  that,  by  and  large,  the  largest  amount 
of  unmet  need,  whether  measured  in  terms  of  complete 
denial  of  public  aid  or  inadequacy  of  monthly  pay- 
ments or  grants,  is  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  States, 
especially  those  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest. 

At  first  sight  this  fact  may  appear  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  general  the  Federal  Government 
carries  a  larger  proportion  of  the  costs  of  public  aid 
in  the  poorer  than  in  the  richer  States.  A  clue  to  the 
explanation  can  be  found  when  it  is  observed  that, 
despite  this  fact,  the  absolute  amount  of  money  per 
inhabitant  contributed  by  the  Federal  Govemmeni 
in  1939  was  in  general  greater  in  the  richer  than  in 
the  poorer  States.  Thus,  whereas  the  Federal  share  of 
public-aid   expenditures   amounted   to  $20.98   per   in- 


*'  In  these  States  the  percentages  were : 


State 

General  relief 
as  a  percentage 
ofall  public  aid 

Share  of  all 
public-aid  ex- 
penditures car- 
ried by  Federal 
Government 

State  and  local 

expenditures  as 

percentage  of 

per  capita 

income 

New  York            

21.5 
18.9 
15.9 
15.6 
15.1 
13.5 
13.2 
13.1 
11.3 
10.5 
10.2 

48.4 
55.3 
58.2 
67.5 
50.5 
57.3 
62.3 
52.2 
67.0 
61.0 
61.6 

2.72 

Pennsylvania...- 

3.56 
2.77 

2.06 

California                

2.69 

1.72 

2.61 

2.66 

Minnesota^ _ 

3.27 
2.74 

United  Statesaverage.-- 

10.6 

61.6 

2.43 

Source:  Tables  68  and  69. 


Source:  Tables  68  and  69. 
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habitant  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  the  12  richest 
States  the  average  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  $23.68  per  capita  while  in  the  12 
poorest  States  the  average  of  the  Federal  amounts 
per  capita  was  $16.10." 

It  is  indeed  the  fact  that  two  of  the  major  channels 
through  which  Federal  aid  reaches  the  States — the 
WPA  and  the  special-assistance  programs — make  this 
aid  available  on  a  basis  which  is  not  calculated  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  aid  to  the  States  wliere  the 
disparity  between  needs  and  resources  is  greatest.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  three-quarters  of  all 
Federal  aid  (75.8  percent  including  CCC  expenditures 
and  83.6  percent  if  these  expenditures  are  excluded) 
was  granted  through  these  programs.  The  special  pub- 
lic assistances  since  their  inception  and  the  WPA  since 
January  1940  call  in  principle  for  matching  expendi- 
tures in  a  proportion  which  is  uniform  for  all  States. 
Hence,  the  less  a  State  is  able  to  contribute,  tlie  less  will 
it  receive  from  the  Federal  Government,  an  unfortunate 
result  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  high  degree  of  need 
within  a  State  often  coincides  with  especially  restricted 
financial  capacity. 

The  special  public  assistances  provide  Federal  aid 
equal  to  50  percent  of  State  expenditures  per  person  up 
to  certain  maximum  grants.  The  Social  Security 
Board  has  frequently  called  attention  to  the  failure  of 
this  method  of  allocation  of  Federal  moneys  to  give 
most  help  where  most  is  needed.''^ 

The  conditions  determining  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral aid  reaches  the  States  through  the  WPA  program 
are  more  complicated,  but  the  effect  is  essentially  the 
same,  especially  since  January  1,  1940,  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1941  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  cost  of  non-Federal  projects  is  to  be  borne 
by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions."  For,  al- 
though in  the  law  the  sponsors'  contribution  is  speci- 
fied as  a  minimum,  there  are  practical  difficulties  in 
securing  more  than  this  amount.''^    In  practice,  there- 


"  The  average  of  the  poorest  States  is  raised  by  the  inclusion  of  Nortli 
nakota  where,  largely  on  account  of  Farm  Security  grant  payments,  the 
Federal  share  of  public-aid  costs  amounted  to  S^Sl.lO  per  inliabitant. 

*  "Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  [Social  Security]  Act,  the 
amount  of  Federal  grants  is  limited  by  the  amount  supplied  by  the  State 
or  the  States  and  its  localities.  When  there  is  a  legally  fixed  matching 
ratio  between  State  and  local  funds,  the  extent  of  Federal  participation 
may  be  limited  by  tax  yields  in  the  localities.  These  fixed  relationships 
.sometimes  result  in  highly  varying  and  even  inequitable  standards  of 
assistance  for  needy  persons  In  diCterent  parts  of  the  country."  {Fifth 
Annunl  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19i0,  Washington,  1941. 
p.  117.)  Cf.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1039. 
Washington,  1940,  pp.  15-10. 

"This  requirement  was  somewhat  softened  by  the  stipulation  that 
the  Commissioner  should  be  the  Judge  of  the  facts  constituting  com- 
pliance and  that  this  determination  should  be  conclusive. 

*'  "Sponsors  have  a  tendency  to  regard  the  25  percent  requirement 
which  was  written  into  the  law  as  a  minimum,  to  be  practically  a 
maximum,  and  it  Is  difflcult  to  persuade  them  to  provide  more  than  this 


fore,  the  provision  operates  as  a  uniform  requirement. 
Yet  because  the  need  for  work  is  often  greatest  in 
communities  where  public  agencies  are  financially  least 
able  to  meet  the  25-pei-cent  requirement,  employment 
may  not  be  given  where  the  need  is  most  acute. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  disadvantages  of  the  uni- 
form requirement  to  be  offset  by  allowing  the  sponsors 
to  make  their  contributions  in  kind  through  the  supply 
of  materials,  accommodation,  and  supervising  person- 
nel. It  is  true  that  cash  transactions  between  the 
WPA  and  sponsors  have  been  relatively  unimportant.** 
But  on  projects  on  which  nonlabor  costs  are  small,  the 
25-percent  requirement  cannot  be  met  through  the 
supply  of  materials  alone. 

In  any  case,  the  leeway  given  through  a  variation 
in  the  character  of  projects  or  other  methods  to  vary 
sponsors'  requirements  within  any  given  State  is  lim- 
ited by  the  general  requirement  of  a  minimum  State 
average  contribution  of  25  percent.  For  if  on  some 
projects  sponsors  contribute  le.ss  than  25  percent,  others 
must  contribute  more,  and,  as  stated  above,  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  secure  contributions  above  the  minimum.*® 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  a  greater  degree 
of  flexibility  characterized  the  Federal  contribution 
to  public-aid  costs  through  the  WPA.  During  this 
period  the  only  legal  requirement  governing  sponsors' 
contributions  was  a  provision  that  Federal  nonlabor 
expenditures  should  not  exceed  $7  per  worker  per 
month  in  any  State.^°  Some  adjustment  to  differing 
needs  and  capacities  was  therefore  theoretically  possi- 
ble through  the  selection  of  types  of  projects,  for  a 
poorer  community  could  select  projects  calling  for  low 
nonlabor  expenditures.  But  even  this  degree  of  ad- 
justment could  not  completely  overcome  differences  in 
needs  and  resources.  Furthermore,  because  the  total 
cost  of  a  project  is  mainly  determined  by  the  wages 


proportion.'  (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  101,1,  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  House  of  Representatives. 
76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  1940,  p.  420.  Referred  to  subsequenUy 
by  title  only.) 

"  Macmahon,  Arthur  W.,  Millett.  John  D..  and  Ogden,  Gladys,  The 
Administration  of  Federal  ITflrfc  Relief,  Committee  on  Social  Security  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  Chicago,  Public  Administration 
Service,  1941,  p.  314.  In  the  calendar  year  1938  over  80  percent  of 
sponsors'  contributions  were  devoted  to  nonlabor  items  of  project  cost. 

*  In  fact,  however,  there  U  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  of 
sponsors'  contributions  as  between  types  of  projects.  As  of  March  1, 
1940,  sponsors  had  provided  as  much  as  35  percent  of  the  costs  of  air- 
ports and  30  percent  of  those  for  public  buildings,  but  only  10.6  percent 
of  the  cost  of  sewing  projects  and  22  percent  of  the  cost  of  educational 
projects,      (nid.,  p.  316.) 

"  This  principle  was  carried  over  into  ensuing  years  although  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  $6  per  worker.  In  the  fiscal  year  1938,  the 
Commissioner  was  authorized  to  use  a  sum  of  $25  million  to  supplement 
nonlabor  costs  in  any  State  where  additional  expenditures  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  assure  the  operation  of  sound  projects.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1939  the  Commissioner  could  increase  the  average  to  $7  when 
he  deemed  it  necessary.  In  the  fiscal  year  1940  this  Increase  was 
permitted  only  if  justified  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials.  (Ibid., 
pp.  315-317.1 
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paid,  the  proportion  which  any  given  nonUibor  con- 
tribution formed  of  total  costs  would  vary  with  the 
level  of  wages.  Since  the  differences  in  wage  levels 
among  the  States  largely  parallel  differences  in  per 
capita  income,  this  method  of  determining  sponsors' 
contributions  meant  that  for  a  given  expenditure  a 
wealthy  State  could  secure  a  larger  amount  of  Federal 
money  than  a  poor  State. 

This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  sponsors' 
contributions  in  the  fiscal  year  1939.  While  these 
amounted  to  19.3  percent  of  all  expenditures  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  they  varied  from  37.2  percent  in 
Nevada  to  12.6  percent  in  Ohio.  The  variation  did  not 
appear  to  reflect  differences  in  economic  or  fiscal  ca- 
pacity. For  while  10  of  the  12  States  in  which  the 
percentage  of  sponsors'  contributions  was  lowest  (19.7 
percent  or  less)  were  largely  industrial  States  in  which 
the  need  for  unemployment  relief  might  be  expected 
to  be  especially  great,  they  were  also  as  a  group  far 
wealthier  than  the  12  States  in  which  sponsors'  contri- 
butions exceeded  25.8  percent." 

Influence  of  Federal  Financing 
on  Program  Development 

Federal  financial  policies  have  not  only  determined 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  aid  received  hy  each  State 
hut  have  also  profoundly  affected  the  extent  to  which 
the  States  have  developed  the  varioiis  types  of  pro- 
grams. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  choice  of 
program  to  be  fostered  has  been  influenced  not  only 
by  the  differences  in  the  proportion  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  jointly  financed  pro- 
grams but  also  by  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  tax 
offset  device,  the  States  could  secure  the  yield  of  fed- 
erally imposed  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  under  title 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  only  if  they  were  pre- 
pared to  impose  pay-roll  taxes  of  at  least  2.7  percent 


Tabi.k  70.— State  and  local  disbursements,  excluding  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, for  the  WPA,  NY  A,  unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service,  special  assistances,  and  general  relief, 
by  State  and  socio-economic  region,  fiscal  year  1939:  percentage 
distribution  by  program 


"  Data  on  sponsors'  contributions  to  the  WPA  in  the  fiscal  .vear  1939 
In  these  24  States  are  shown  below  : 


States  with  highest  contributions 

States  with  lowest  contributions 

State 

Sponsors' 
contribu- 
tion as 
percentage 
of  total 
WPA  ex- 
penditures 

Per 

capita 
income 

State 

Sponsors' 
contribu- 
tion as 
percentage 
of  total 
WPA  ex- 
penditures 

Per 
capita 
income 

Nevada. 

Wyoming 

Iowa . 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Utah 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

South  Dakota.. 

Vireinia 

Maryland 

Texas    . 

37.2 
32.7 
30.8 
29.4 
28.6 
28.5 
28.4 
28.1 
27.9 
26.7 
26.3 
25.8 

$806 
623 
406 
456 
4.';3 
449 
296 
203 
373 
385 
595 
401 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts.. 

Arltansas 

Missouri 

Connecticut 

Illinois .- 

New  Uampshire 

New  Yorlc 

West  Virginia. . . 

12.6 
14.4 
14.6 
14.9 
15.1 
15.6 
16.0 
17.6 
18.3 
19.2 
19.6 
19.7 

$608 
575 
644 
666 
705 
244 
672 
768 
640 
519 
825 
378 

State  and  regiun 

WPA 

NYA 

Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 
and  employ- 
ment serv- 
ice 

Special 
assist- 
ances 

General 
relief 

United  States 

28.6 

0.6 

20.0 

17.4 

27.4 

Northeast.. 

20.5 
22.1 
32.1 
40.3 
15.4 
19.3 
20.9 
23.0 
39.1 
18.1 
16.6 
18.9 
36.3 
36.9 
31.1 
3(.6 
28.8 
33.3 
18.9 
30.6 
41.3 
34.7 
34.9 
43.3 
31.9 
37.8 
44.2 
56.9 
49." 
62.0 
54.7 
36.7 
42.6 
52.6 
49.3 
63.0 
68.6 
62.9 
69.0 
40.9 
71.6 
42.2 
61.6 
49.1 
39.8 
41.6 
43.0 
61.3 
39.1 
40.8 
22.2 
17.2 
51.7 
27.7 
43.9 

.3 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.2 

1.3 

.5 

.6 

.2 

.6 

.0 

.9 

1.6 

.6 

.2 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

.9 

2.3 

1.1 

2.6 

2  1 

1.7 

1.9 

4.4 

1.3 

1.8 

1.3 

.9 

2.8 

2.1 

1.2 

2.0 

.9 

1.6 

.8 

2  3 

.3 

2  2 

,4 

.3 

.7 

.4 

.4 

29.9 
34.8 

1  23.1 
32.2 
37.0 
43.7 
29.6 
27.9 

1  15.4 
28.6 
32.9 
45.4 
19.9 
36.4 
23.1 
M 
38,3 
22.7 
52.3 
18.8 
19.2 

1  16.3 
15.3 
12.0 

1  11.4 

'31.0 

1  10.2 
2  2 
'7.7 
'6.8 
'4.5 
21.6 

'24.5 
26.5 
38.0 

1  15.3 
1  6.8 

'12.0 

'20.7 
32.6 
18.2 
36.6 
18.1 
28.6 
46.2 
23.6 
25  2 

'18.2 

M3.3 
29.4 
25.1 
25.9 

'  23.6 
35.0 

'  15.0 

12.2 
11.1 
16.4 
18.1 
19.9 
21.6 
23.0 
10.6 
10.2 
11.3 
8.3 
9.2 
19.0 
14.3 
18.9 
13.8 
17.3 
22.8 
11.2 
22.8 
31.9 
26.1 
23.0 
30.1 
43.8 
23.9 
24.9 
26.6 
30.4 
21.7 
27.6 
28.6 
18.2 
15.4 
9.1 
14.0 
'27.5 
19.4 
15.4 
18.9 
•6.9 
16.9 
15.6 
18.6 
•4.7 
28.7 
23.8 
14.4 
41.8 
23.8 
25.7 
26.2 
18.3 
21.6 
26.7 

37.1 
31.6 
28.0 
9.3 
27.5 
15.3 
26.4 
38.1 
35.1 
41.6 
42  1 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York- 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

24  g 

Middle  States...    . 

26  4 

Illinois 

48.0 
15  4 

Indiana.. 

20.7 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

26  9 

Missouri. 

Ohio 

23  3 

Wisconsin..  

Northwest.   ... 

13  3 

Colorado. 

Idaho  ...  . 

11.9 
6  1 

Kansas 

19  5 

Montana 

Nebraslca 

11  3 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

12  1 

Utah.. 

Wyoming... 

Alabama 

1.7 

Arkansas. 

3  3 

Florida 

Georgia 

3  9 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  .  . 

6  7 

Mississippi... 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee... 

.5 
2.3 
3.6 
1.7 

Southwest.... 

Arizona 

4.6 

7  2 

3.8 

Oklahoma 

6  6 

Texas  . 

3  8 

Far  West.. 

26  6 

California. 

30  4 

Nevada 

5  7 

Oregon 

AVashington  . 

15.3 
14  0 

'  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  for  last  6  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 
>  No  unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  during  fiscal  year. 

*  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  for  last  10  mouths  of  fiscal  year  only. 

*  Aid  to  dependent  children  disbursements  for  last  10  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 
'  Aid  to  the  blind  disbursements  for  last  8  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 

6  Disbursements  for  last  10  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 

'  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  for  last  7  months  of  fiscal  year  only. 

Source:  Computed  from  appendix  20,  figures  exclude  cost  of  administration.  Data 
on  the  special  public  assistances  refer  only  to  those  State  plans  which  were  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board;  there  were  no  approved  State  plans  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
South  Dakota,  and  Texas  and  no  approved  Slate  plans  for  aid  to  the  bhnd  in  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri.  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

and  to  devote  their  entire  yield  to  the  payment  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. '^- 

Table  70  shows  the  percentage  of  all  State  and  local 
expenditures  devoted  to  WPA,  NYA,  unemployment 


Source;  Table  68  and  Report  on  Progress  o  the  WPa  Progmm,  June  SO.  J9S9, 
Washington,  1939,  p.  171. 


^2  While  for  the  reasons  already  given  (Bection  above  on  programs 
financed  jointly  by  Federal  and  other  governments)  the  experience-rating 
provisions  will  in  future  give  .the  States  some  leeway  in  this  respect, 
rate  reductions  were   not  permitted  In   the  year.s  covered  by  this  study. 
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compensation,  the  special  public  assistances,  and  gen- 
eral relief.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  distribution  in 
the  individual  States  differs  widely  from  the  national 
average. 

Admittedly,  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  single 
standard  for  the  ideal  proportion  of  expenditures  to 
be  devoted  to  each  program.  Some  degree  of  variation 
among  the  States  must  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
differing  composition  of  their  public-aid  populations. 
Thus  WPA  and  unemployment  compensation  expendi- 
tures would  bulk  relatively  large  in  a  State  with  a 
relatively  high  proportion  of  industrial  wage  earners 
or  where  wage  levels  ai-e  high.  Old-age  assistance 
would  account  for  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  total 
expenditures  in  States  with  an  overrepresentation  of 
aged  persons.  The  gi'eat  financial  significance  of  one 
program  in  and  of  itself  does  not  justify  a  questioning 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  allocation  of  State  and 
local  fimds  among  programs.  For  progress  rarely 
occurs  on  all  fronts  simultaneously,  and  the  relatively 
high  expenditures  on  one  program  may  mean  merely 
that,  although  all  dependent  groups  are  adequately 
provided  for,  some  have  been  given  especially  favor- 
able treatment.  On  the  other  hand  a  question  as  to 
the  effective  utilization  of  available  funds  may  justi- 
fiably be  raised  if  the  improvement  in  the  position  of 
certain  groups  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  others 
equally  insecure,  or  if  glaring  inadequacies  of  pro- 
vision for  some  groups  exist  side  by  side  with  rela- 
tively very  favorable  treatment  of  others.  Humani- 
tarian considerations  would  suggest  rather  that,  as 
long  as  the  funds  made  available  are  less  than  adequate 
to  meet  all  needs  on  an  acceptable  basis,  any  additional 
resources  that  became  available  should  be  applied  first 
of  all  to  assuring  minimum  basic  security  for  all. 

Yet,  even  when  all  these  qualifications  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  the 
funds  ichich  have  heen  devoted  to  public  aid  have  not 
always  been  distributed  among  programs  so  as  to  lead 
to  the  best  results  and  that  the  distribution  has  been 
signiiicantly  influenced  by  Federal  financial  fwlicics. 

The  influence  of  the  extent  of  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation is  particularly  marked  when  a  comparison 
is  made  between  the  State  and  local  funds  devoted  to 
the  special  public  assistances  and  those  devoted  to 
general  relief.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  eligibility 
requirements  of  the  different  special  programs,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that,  even  if  each  had  been  made 
available  to  all  who  could  legally  qualify,  there  would 
remain  a  substantial  dependent  group  whose  needs 
could  be  met  only  by  the  general-relief  system.  It  is 
indeed  significant  that  in  the  Northeast  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  the  Middle  States  regions,  both  of  wliich 
are  characterized  by  relatively  wealthy  States  which 


ranked  high  in  terms  of  total  per  capita  expenditures 
on  public  aid,  general-relief  expenditures  in  1939  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
the  special  public  assistances.^' 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest 
regions  which  in  general  comprise  poorer  States  and 
those  devoting  smaller  per  capita  expenditures  to  pub- 
lic-aid purposes,  general  relief  accounted  for  but  a 
small  fraction  of  all  State  and  local  public-aid 
expenditures  and  also  for  only  a  small  fraction  of 
expenditures  for  the  special  assistances.^*  Even  in 
the  Northwest  region,  where  general  relief  accoimted 
for  a  somewhat  larger  fraction  of  all  State  and  local 
public-aid  expenditures,  it  still  amounted  to  less  than 
half  of  the  funds  spent  on  the  special  assistances.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  States  in  the  Southeast  and  South- 
west regions  are  those  in  Mhich,  as  shown  in  Chaptei-s 
yi  and  VII,  the  extent  of  unmet  need  is  greatest,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  applicants  for  general  relief.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  held  that  the  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  funds  devoted  to  the  special  assistances  in 
these  areas  reflects  merely  an  enchancement  of  the 
general  public-aid  provision,  although  an  enhancement 
that  is  confined  to  a  special  group.  Indeed,  in  some  of 
the  more  wealthy  States  such  as  Colorado,  the  higher 
proportion  of  funds  devoted  to  the  special  public  as- 
sistances has  been  directly  at  the  expense  of  the  group 
seeking  aid  from  general  relief. 

"Wlien  it  is  recalled  that  general  relief  receives  no 
Federal  aid,  whereas  the  special  public  assistances  are 
jointly  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  localities,  it  is  diffictdt  not  to  conclude  that 
the  poorer  States  have  been  tempted  to  devote  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  their  restricted  funds  to  those 
programs  in  which  State  and  local  expenditures  would 
call  forth  Federal  funds,  to  the  neglect  of  general  relief. 

An  analysis  of  the  State  and  local  funds  devoted  to 
the  WPA  program  lends  further  support  to  this  con- 
clusion. It  might  have  been  expected  that  work-pro- 
gram expenditure  would  bulk  particularly  large  in  the 
urbanized  States  characterized  by  heavy  unemploy- 
ment.   Yet  in  such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 


^  See  T.ible  70.  Of  the  21  States  in  these  2  regions  all  except  2 
were  in  the  upper  half  of  the  States  when  ranked  according  to  per 
capita  income  and  all  except  6  fall  into  the  upper  half  of  the  States 
when  ranked  according  to  total  State  and  local  public-aid  expenditures 
per  inhabitant.  In  all  except  7.  general-relief  expenditures  exceeded 
the   State  and  local   expenditures  for  the  special   assistances. 

"All  of  the  15  states  in  these  2  regions  fall  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
States  when  ranked  according  to  income  per  capita,  and  all  except 
Arizona  fall  into  the  lower  half  of  the  States  when  ranked  according 
to  State  and  local  expenditures  for  public  aid.  In  all  of  these  States 
except  Virginia,  expenditures  on  general  relief  were  far  below  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  the  special  public  assistances,  and  even  in  Vir- 
ginia general  relief  accounted  for  only  8.4  percent  of  all  State  and  local 
funds  devoted  to  public  aid  as  against  an  average  for  all  States  of  27.4 
percent.  Furthermore,  special  public-assistance  expenditures  in  Virginia 
covered  only  10  months. 
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Michigan,  and  Massachusetts,  State  and  local  funds 
for  WPA  accounted  for  only  18.1  percent,  16.G  per- 
cent, 18.9  percent,  and  20.9  percent,  respectively,  of  all 
State  and  local  public-aid  expenditures  as  against 
a  national  average  of  28.6  percent.  These  are  States, 
it  should  be  noted,  which  are  relatively  wealthy  and 
which  not  only  devoted  a  higher  proportion  of  total 
per  capita  income  to  public-aid  purposes  but  also  made 
in  general  more  nearly  adequate  public-aid  provision  in 
relation  to  existing  need.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
less  industrialized  Southeast  region,  WPA  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  52.6  percent  of  all  State  and  local 
public-aid  disbursements  ranging  from  39.8  percent  in 
Virginia  to  71.6  percent  in  Mississippi.  High  expendi- 
tures on  WPA  were  also  characteristic  of  the  States 
in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  regions. 

In  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  regions  the  extent 
of  unmet  need  is  especially  great.  Moreover  in  these 
States  the  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures 
on  public  aid  were  relatively  low,  especially  the  per- 
centage of  State  and  local  funds  devoted  to  this  end. 
This  analysis  suggests  that  in  apportioning  their  avail- 
able funds  between  programs  some  of  the  States  have 
been  less  influenced  by  broad  social  considerations  {such 
as  the  importance  of  preventing  distress  or  reserving 
special  programs  for  those  with  special  needs)  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  WPA  program  is  so  largely  federally 
financed,  whereas  no  Federal  aid  is  available  for  general 
relief. 

The  influence  of  Federal  financial  action  designed 
to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  unemployment  com- 
pensation has  been  similar.  AU  States  passed  laws  in 
compliance  with  the  Federal  legislation  and  thereafter 
earmarked  the  j'ield  from  a  2.7  percent  tax  for  benefit 
payments.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  71,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  in  the  fiscal  year  1939 
accounted  for  a  large  proportion  of  State  and  local 
funds  devoted  to  public-aid  purposes  in  the  States 
which  spent  the  smallest  total  amounts  on  public  aid. 

The  averages  are  in  all  cases  high.  Two  States 
(Virginia  and  Maryland)  devoted  over  40  percent  of 
all  State  and  local  funds  spent  for  public  aid  in  1939 
to  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
while  in  two  others  (North  Carolina  and  Alabama)  the 
proportion  was  only  slightly  lower.  The  devotion  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  funds  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation purposes  cannot  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  States  are  highly  industrialized  so 
that  the  projDortion  of  covered  workers  is  unusually 
high.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  covered  workers  form  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  working  force,  and  one  that  is 
■considerably  below  the  average  for  the  country  as  a 
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Tatsim  71.— Vneniploijmcnt  compensation  lencflts  as  a  percentage 
of  State-local  public-aid  distjitrscments  in  the  12  States  with  the 
smallest  combined  Federal,  State,  and  local  per  capita  expendi- 
tures on  public  aid,  fiscal  year  1939 


State 

Total 

Federal, 

State,  and 

local 

public-aid 

expenditures 

per  capita 

Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 
benefits  as 
percentage  of 

State-loeal 
exiJenditures 
for  public  aid 

Ratio  of 
benefits 

to 
contribu- 
tions 

(Percent) 

Workers  in 

covered 
emplnynient 
as  percentage 

of  total 
labor  force 

$12.32 
13.64 
16.97 
17.17 
17.  42 
18.23 
18.7(1 
19.39 
19.63 
19.78 
19.84 
21.72 

46.2 
36.5 

'  12.0 
28.6 
29.4 
18.2 
38.0 

1  15.3 
18.1 
43.7 

■23.1 

120.7 

44.4 
39.4 
40.4 
62.6 
47.4 
65.4 
50.4 
62.9 
65.7 
47.6 
29.8 
43.8 

North  Carolina  . 

34  4 

28.9 

Texas- 

Mississippi 

13  6 

Arkansas 

20  4 

Soutli  Carolina _. 

Delaware 

66  2 

United  States  av- 
erage . 

34.12 

26.0 

54.4 

42  2 

Sources:  Per  capita  expenditures  for  public  aid  from  table  68;  unemployment  com- 
pensation expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  all  public-aid  expenditures  carried  by  States 
and  localities  from  table  70;  benefit-contribution  ratio  from  Social  Security  Board, 
Social  Securilij  Yearbook,  I9S9,  Washington,  1910,  p.  121;  proportion  of  workers  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation  computed  from  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sixteenlh  Census  of  lite  United  States.  19J,0,  preliminary  release, 
Series  P-4,  No.  2,  p.  4,  and  "Estimated  Employment  and  Wages  of  Workers  Cov- 
ered by  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws,  1940,"  Social  Securitu  Bulletin, 
IV  (July  1911),  4. 

'  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  payable  only  during  last  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1939. 

whole.  Moreover  the  table  understates  the  extent  to 
which  unemployment  compensation  makes  a  drain  upon 
total  State  and  local  funds  currently  available  for  pub- 
lic aid.  For,  in  four  of  the  States,  unemployment 
compensation  payments  were  made  only  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  while  in  no  case  do  the  per- 
centages take  account  of  the  unspent  part  of  the  pay- 
roll taxes  earmarked  in  the  reserve  for  benefit  payment. 
Substantial  sums  remained  in  these  reserves  in  prac- 
tically all  these  States.  Indeed,  in  all  of  them  except 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  benefit  payments  ac- 
counted for  a  smaller  proportion  of  cumulative  tax 
collections  than  the  average  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  majority  of  the  States  in  Table  71  are  among 
those  in  which  the  extent  of  unmet  need  is  greatest. 
(See  Chapters  VI  and  VII.)  When  it  is  recalled  that 
in  these  States  unemployment  compensation  legislation 
has  involved  making  payments  to  many  persons  who 
would  not  be  in  need  on  the  basis  of  locally  applied 
relief  standards,  the  wisdom  of  devoting  to  so  large  a 
proportion  of  available  funds  to  payments  of  this  type 
may  be  questioned.  The  importance  of  establishing 
the  principle  of  social  insurance  is  admittedly  great. 
Moreover,  the  Federal  tax  offset  may  have  called  forth 
State  and  local  funds  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  devoted  to  public-aid  purposes.  Yet,  in  view  of 
the  extejit  of  unmet  need,  it  is  unfortunate  that  these 
additional  funds  were  devoted  solely  to  a  measure  mak- 
ing payments  to  a  group  in  relatively  less  need,  or  that, 
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granted  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  financial  induce- 
ments in  ccdUng  forth  additional  State  and  local 
moneys,  these  inducements  were  not  also  available  for 
the  program  meeting  the  most  urgent  needs  of  large 
ntimbers — general  relief. 

Unpredictability  of  Federal  Aid 

During  the  j'ears  since  1935  by  far  the  gi-eatest 
contribution  made  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  the  form  of  funds  available  through  the  "WPA 
program.  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  Federal  expenditures 
on  WPA  amounted  to  68.2  percent  of  all  Federal  public- 
aid  expenditures  (including  CCC).  Since  needy  em- 
ployable persons  not  provided  for  under  the  special 
programs  (and  in  particular  the  WPA)  must  seek  aid 
from  general  relief  provided  in  their  localities,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  States  and  localities  a  major 
element  in  fiscal  planning  is  knowledge  of  the  size  of 
this  residual  responsibility.  In  1935  it  appeared  as  if 
no  uncertainty  could  arise  because  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's announced  policy  of  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of.  work  to  all  needy  employable 
persons.  In  fact,  however,  at  no  time  has  this  respon- 
sibility been  fully  assumed,*^^  and  the  general-relief 
authorities  have  been  left  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  substantial  but  fluctuating  resid- 
ual group. 

This  responsibility  has  undoubtedly  intensified  the 
fiscal  problem  faced  by  States  and  localities  because 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  carry  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  costs  of  all  public  aid  than  they  had  anticipated 
in  1935.  Even  so,  an  orderly  distribution  of  available 
State  and  local  funds  might  have  heen  possible  had  the 
non-Federal  authorities  known  from  year  to  year  the 
approceimate  size  of  the  unemployment  relief  burden  for 
which  tJiey  would  he  responsible.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  Federal  policy  in  this  respect  has 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  and  final  Congressional 
action  has  usually  taken  place  after  State  legislatures 
have  adjourned.  Orderly  budgeting  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  has  therefore  been  rendered  virtually  im- 
possible. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  72  that  except  in  the  year 
1935  the  final  relief  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  3'ear  have  been  made  after  the  adjournment  of 
most  State  legislatures.  An  additional  obstacle  to 
orderly  budgeting  for  public-aid  costs  at  the  State  level 
is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  State  legislatures  nor- 
mally meet  only  biennially.''     Since  1936  special  ses- 


Table  72. — Date  of  last  congressional  relief  appropriation  cotn- 
pared  with  dates  of  adjourniny  State  legislatures,  lO-iJ/SO 


Date  of  flnal 
rongressional 
relief  appro- 
priations 

Regul 

ar  sessions  of  State 
legislatures 

Special  sessions  of  State 
legislatures 

Fiscal 

year 

ended 

June  30— 

Not 
con- 
vened 

Adjourn- 
ing before 
date  of 
Federal 
appropri- 
ations 

Adjourn- 
ing after 
date  of 
Federal 
appropri- 
ations 

Not 
con- 
vened 

Adjourn- 
ing before 
date  of 
Federal 

appropri- 
ations 

Adjourn- 
ing after 
date  of 
Federal 
appropri- 
ations 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938- 

1939 

June  19 

Aprils 

June  22 

Juno  29 

June  21 

June  30 

39 
4 

39 
5 

39 
4 

6 
20 

7 
38 

6 
37 

3 
24 
2 
6 
3 
7 

20 
32 
15 
31 
32 
43 

14 

1 
3 
7 
5 
2 

14 

15 
30 
10 
11 
3 

Source:  Council  of  State  Oovemments,  The  Book  of  the  Stalef,  IB^B-lOfO,  Chicago, 
I93y,  ni,  67;  and  various  issues  of  the  periodical  publication  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  State  Oorernmenl:  VUI  (November  1935),  225;  IX  (Febiuary  1930), 
40;  X  (January  1937),  8;  XI  (January  1938),  21;  XII  (January  through  December 
1939). 

sions  have  not  been  frequent,  and  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  them  have  also  adjourned  prior  to  the  final 
determination  of  Federal  WPA  policy. 

The  budgeting  problem  faced  by  the  States  is  indeed 
even  more  serious  than  the  above  facts  would  suggest. 
State  budget  requests  are  normally  presented  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  legislative  session.'^  In  fact, 
therefore,  budgeting  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  for  the 
vast  majority  of  States  runs  from  July  to  June,  must 
be  carried  out  in  November  and  December  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  size  of  the 
unemployment-relief  burden  which  will  fall  upon  them 
and  their  subdivisions.  And  this  burden,  it  should  be 
noted,  constitutes  a  major  part  of  all  public-aid  ex- 
penditures, for  the  States  and  localities  are  responsible 
not  merely  for  the  needy  unemployed  who  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  WPA  but  also  for  sponsors'  contributions 
to  WPA.  The  percentage  which  these  contributions 
must  form  of  local  WPA  expenditures  is  also  depend- 
ent upon  annual  and  unpredictable  Congressional 
decisions. 

Intrastate  Problems  of  Public-Aid  Financing 

Any  study  of  intrastate  problems  of  public-aid 
financing  must  take  into  account  not  only  financial 
arrangements  within  States  but  differences  in  local 
capacity  and  willingness  to  provide  public  aid.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  various  types  of  State  aid  to  local 
units  must  also  be  considered. 


KSee  rh.  IX. 

"By  1940  only  4  States  (Now  Jersey,  New  York.  R'lode  Island,  jind 
Sooth  Carolina)  held  resular  annual  sessions.  Sessions  in  the  even 
years  are  held  by  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia.     The 


remaining  States  meet  In  the  odd  years  and  of  these  Alabama  meets 
once  every  4  j'ears.  Data  in  this  and  the  following  parasraph  arc  from 
Council  of  State  Governmints.  The  Book  of  the  f!talra.  ]9."9-40.  Chicago. 
1940,  pasaim. 

"  In  8  of  the  9  legislatures  which  convened  in  the  even  .years  1934, 
1930.  and  1938,  the  session  opened  in  January,  and  in  6  the  budset  was 
presented  in  that  month.  In  7  of  the  9  States  the  fiscal  year  runs 
from  July  to  June.  Of  the  44  State  legislatures  which  convened  in 
the  odd  years  1935.  1937,  and  1939.  43  opened  in  J.nnuary,  nna  34 
presented  budgets  in  January  or  February.  In  32  of  these  States  the 
fiscal  year  ran  from  July  to  Jnne. 


Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 
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Financial  Arrangements  within  the  States 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  States 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  State  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  total  State  and  local  costs  of  public  aid 
and  in  the  form  and  extent  of  State  aid  for  programs 
that  are  roughly  similar  in  character.  Some  States 
have  assumed  complete  support  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  three  special  public-assistance  programs  and 
of  general  relief.  Others  have  left  the  entire  general- 
relief  costs  to  local  authorities  and  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  special-assistance  programs  as  well. 

In  1940,  12  States  gave  no  financial  aid  to  localities 
for  general  relief  and,  in  the  main,  the  remaining 
States  left  local  authorities  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  general-relief  than  of  special  assistance  costs. 

The  i^attern  of  financing  the  special  assistances  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Social  Security  Act  and  its 
amendments.  The  Act  requires  financial  participation 
by  the  State  for  approval  of  a  special-assistance  plan 
and  thus  makes  it  impossible  for  the  State  govern- 
ments to  shift  the  entire  cost  to  local  governments. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  Federal  grant  is  made  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  expenditure  has  tended  to 
foster  a  similar  division  of  costs  between  the  State  and 
local  governments.  Consequentlj^,  in  most  States  the 
non-Federal  costs  have  been  assumed  completely  by  the 
State,  or  the  local  share  has  been  set  at  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  total  costs.  That  there  is  much  diversity, 
however,  in  the  provisions  for  the  sharing  of  State- 
local  financial  responsibility,  is  apparent  from  Table  73. 

In  financing  old-age  assistance,  as  of  July  1, 
1940,  26  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  assumed  responsibility  for  the  total  cosi 
of  assistance  not  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  13  jurisdictions,  the  State  contribution  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  local  political  unit;  in  8  there  was 
equal  sharing;  and  in  only  1  (Kansas)  did  a  local 
unit  contribute  more  to  the  cost  of  old-age  assist- 
ance than  the  State.  Some  States  supplement  the  per- 
centage grant  with  equalization  funds.*'  The  local 
government  on  which  old-age  assistance  costs  fall  is 
normally  the  county.     The  only  important  exception 


Table  73. — Provisions  for  diatribution  of  costs  of  the  special 
public-assistance  proyram.s  between  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, July  I,  J9J,0 


"*  Kansas  has  a  substantial  equalization  fund  for  social  welfare  that 
is  apparently  used,  in  practice,  for  old-age  assistance.  The  result  in 
1939  was  to  reduce  the  local  share  to  62  percent,  instead  of  70  percent, 
of  State-local  support.  Indiana  also  provides  for  equalization.  Nor- 
mally counties  are  required  to  contribute  40  percent  of  the  State-local 
share  of  costs  in  Indiana,  but  the  State  reduces  this  locil  contribution 
for  counties  whose  old-age  assistance  costs  are  high  in  proportion  to  the 
taxable  property.  This  provision  for  equalization  seems  to  have  been 
used  sparingly,  since  the  State  contributed  only  2.6  percent  more  of  the 
cost  in  1939  than  it  would  have  contributed  on  a  flat  percentage  l)asis — 
62.6  percent  instead  of  60  percent.  (See  also  Gordon.  Jool.  and  Israeli, 
Olivia  J.,  "Distribution  of  Pnbllc-Assistance  F^nds  Within  States," 
Social  Securitj/  Bulletin,  II  (December  1939),  26.) 


Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Aid  to 
the  blind 

State  responsibility  for  the  total  cost  of  assist- 
ance not  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.. 

Equal  sharini!  hotwp«u  the  State  and  loc:iI  unit 

State  contribution  exceeds  tliat  i>r  ilie  local  unit.. 

Local  unit's  contribution  exceeds  that  of  the 
State 

129 
8 
13 

1 

"17 
7 
10 

6 
2 

>27 
6 
7 

Proportionate  sharing  varies „ 

Source:  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Characteristka  o' 
Stale  Plans  for  Old-Age  Assistance,  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
and  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Publications  No3.  16. 
17,  and  18,  revised  July  1,  1940,  Washington,  194U.  Includes  only  plans  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board. 

'  Includes  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
'  Includes  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii. 

'  Includes  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  and  New  Jersey  where  the  use  of 
State  funds  is  limited  to  persons  without  county  residence. 

to  this  is  in  New  England  where  the  town  is  the 
contributor. 

With  regard  to  aid  to  dependent  children,  15  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  total  cost  of  assistance  not  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government;  in  10  the  State  share  exceeded 
that  of  the  local  unit;  in  7  there  was  equal  sharing;  in 
6  the  local  share  was  larger;  and  in  2  (Maryland  and 
Ohio)  the  proportionate  sharing  varied  considerably. 
Only  one  State  (Maryland)  has  attempted  any  thor- 
oughgoing equalization.""*  This  State  meets  the  dif- 
ference between  costs  and  the  yield  of  a  tax  of  1  cent 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  In  1939  this  resulted 
in  the  State  contributing  nearly  90  percent  of  the  com- 
bmed  State  and  local  share.  The  local  share  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  was  only  sliglitly  higher  than  the 
local  proportion  of  aid  distributed. 

The  financing  of  aid  to  the  blind  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  the  financing  of  old-age  assistance.  In  25 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii,  the  State 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  total  cost  of  assistance 
not  carried  by  the  Federal  Government ;  in  7  the  State 
contribution  exceeded  that  of  the  local  unit;  in  6  there 
was  equal  sharing;  in  3  (Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Ohio) 
the  local  share  was  larger;  and  in  1  (New  Jersey) 
the  use  of  State  funds  for  assistance  was  limited  to 


"  However,  until  19-10  Ohio  distributed  State  funds  to  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Local 
governments  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the  yield  of  a  fixed  tax  rate 
on  assessed  value.  This  device  may  help  to  equalize  local  tax  burdens, 
but  it  does  not  equalize  monthly  payments  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  Indiana  and  North  Carolina  provide  for  special  State  assist- 
ance to  needy  counties.  This  apparently  amounted  to  very  little  In 
1939.  Indiana  counties  contributed  37.6  percent  of  the  State  and  local 
cost  instead  of  40  percent,  and  North  Carolina  contributed  49.5  percent 
instead  of  50  percent.  Consequently,  these  States  have  not  been 
classifled  as  providing  for  equalization.  Michigan  provides  for  dis- 
cretionary grants  based  on  local  need.  In  practice,  however,  local 
governments  were  required  to  contribute  only  2.5  percent  of  the  State- 
local  share  in  1939.  This  State  has  therefore  been  grouped  with  those 
giving  complete  State  support. 
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persons  without  county  residence.  No  State  makes 
any  significant  use  of  equalizing  grants.'^" 

The  provisions  for  State  and  local  financing  of  gen- 
eral relief  vary  widely  among  the  States.  By  1940,  12 
States  ^'  had  reverted  to  the  predepression  system  of 
complete  local  support.  At  the  other  extreme,  2  States 
had  assumed  the  entire  general-relief  costs,  while  a  third 
(Arkansas)  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  State- 
financed,  since  locally  financed  relief  was  insignificant."^ 
The  majority  of  States  were  sharing  the  cost,  and  here 
the  influence  of  FERA  financing  can  be  seen. 

The  equalization  grant,  which  is  negligible  in  the 
special-assistance  programs,  is  to  be  found  in  a  number 
of  States  which  share  financial  responsibility  for  gen- 
eral relief  with  local  units.  In  18  of  these  States" 
variable  grants  are  used  for  apportioning  State  funds, 
but  the  methods  by  which  such  grants  are  made  show 
much  variety  among  the  States."*  Many  of  these 
States  have  set  up  elaborate  formulas  designed  to  meas- 
ure local  ability  to  pay,  or  local  needs,  or  both.  For 
the  most  part  these  formulas  are  not  written  into  the 
law,  and  the  State  administrative  or  supervisory  au- 
thority can  alter  them  or  disregard  them  as  occasion 
seems  to  demand.  Even  where  the  formula  is  provided 
in  the  statutes,  some  administrative  discretion  is  usu- 
ally possible.  Furthermore,  not  all  of  the  formulas 
for  variable  grants  have  the  equalization  feature.  And 
even  when  provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  equal- 
ization funds,  the  fact  that  appropriations  for  general 
relief  are  extremely  limited  in  many  States  means  that 
such  States  are  able  to  provide  only  a  percentage  of 
the  needed  funds  at  any  time. 


"Michigan  uses  discretionary  grants  for  the  blind,  whicb  are  pre- 
Bumably  based  on  the  amount  the  State  authorities  believe  the  local 
government  needs  and  is  unable  to  provide  for  itself.  Actually,  in 
1939  they  required  the  local  governments  to  contribute  only  1  percent 
of  the  State-local  share.  Consequentl.v,  Michigan  has  been  grouped 
with  the  States  giving  full  State  support.  No  other  instance  of  an 
equalizing  grant  has  been  found  tor  aid  to  the  blind. 

"  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Vermont.      (See  Appendix  22.) 

"^Arizona  and  Pennsylvania.  While  quorum  courts  in  Arkansas  admin- 
ister some  local  funds  for  general  relief,  such  expenditures  are  not 
reported  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  and  consequently  do  not 
appear  in  its  tabulations ;  inasmuch  as  the  total  sums  involved  are 
believed  to  be  negligible,  the  general-relief  program  in  Arkansas  is 
considered  to  be  State-flnanoed.      (See  app;^ndix  21'.) 

The  State  provided  95  percent  or  more  of  the  general-relief  funds  in 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  1940. 
{Social  Cecurity  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  62.) 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  included  in  this  discussion  because 
its  financial  structure  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  48  States. 

For  a  detai'ed  analysis  of  the  shares  carried  by  States  and  localities, 
s^e  "Metliods  of  Financing  General  Relief,''  Bocial  Security  Bulletin,  V 
(March  1942).  21  ff. 

"  information  on  variable  grants  used  in  the  following  discussion 
is  drawn  from  the  sources  listed  in  appendix  22. 

•*  In  addition,  in  two  (Arizona,  Arkansas)  of  the  three  jurisdictions  in 
which  general  relief  is  completely  State-financed,  funds  are  apportioned 
on  an  equalization  basis. 
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The  bases  used  in  making  these  variable  grants  also 
show  considerable  variety.  "Wliile  such  factors  are 
generally  used  in  combinations,  rather  than  in  their 
sunple  form,  it  would  appetir  that  the  most  important 
smgle  factor  is  the  size  of  the  caseload,  which  is  used 
in  22  States.  Other  measures  of  need  which  may  be 
considered  are  relief  costs  and  estimated  needs  of  re- 
cipients or  eligible  cases  or  both,  while  in  a  few  in- 
stances cases  pending.  State  employment  service  regis- 
tration, and  the  size  of  the  Federal  work  program  are 
considered. 

Measures  of  financial  ability  also  serve  as  bases.  The 
general  "fiscal  ability"  of  the  local  unit  is  considered  in 
the  equalization  grant  in  nine  States.  Other  States  use 
more  specific  financial  measures,  such  as  amount  of 
local  debts,  assessed  value  of  taxable  property,  tax 
levies,  and  tax  delinquencies. 

Other  factors  also  enter  into  formulas.  Population 
serves  as  a  factor  in  six  States.  Several  States  include 
such  items  as  general  economic  conditions,  urban-rural 
population  ratio,  agricultural  production,  retail  sales, 
and  passenger-car  licenses.  Some  States  combine  as 
many  as  six  of  the  factors  previously  mentioned  in 
the  formula,  and  several  different  combinations  of  the 
same  factors  may  be  found  in  a  single  formula. 

However,  the  variable  grant  does  not  always  take 
into  account  local  ability  and  need.  In  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, until  1940  the  State  funds  from  taxes  earmarked 
for  welfare  were  distributed  to  the  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  taxable  property.  The  object  was  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  the  property  tax,  and  the  wealthy  dis- 
tricts with  large  per  capita  assessments  were  favored. 

In  contrast  to  the  use  of  the  variable  grant,  some 
States  designate  a  certain  percentage  which  the  State 
will  contribute  to  the  total  general-relief  costs.  For 
example.  New  York  State  contributes  40  percent  of 
the  costs  of  payments  to  cases  having  legal  settlement 
within  a  welfare  district  of  the  State  and  100  percent  of 
the  costs  for  persons  not  having  such  settlement.  In 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  each  local  unit  receives  an 
amount  of  State  funds  equal  to  the  amount  of  local 
funds  made  available  for  general  relief .'''  In  Delaware, 
the  local  units  are  reimbursed  by  the  State  agency  for 
50  percent  of  their  expenditures  for  general  relief.  In 
Virginia,  each  local  unit  receives  $1  of  State  funds  for 


•^  Even  in  these  instances,  however,  the  percentage  grants  are  subject 
to  certain  qualifications.  In  Alabama,  in  emergencies  the  proportion 
of  state  funds  may  be  increased  beyond  50  percent,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  need  and  the  amount  of  local  funds  available.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, the  receipt  of  State  funds  depends  upon  the  county's  willingness 
to  administer  these  funds  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  State  agency.  Also,  the  proportion  of  total  State  funds  each 
county  receives  may  not  exceed  the  proportion  the  population  of  the 
county  formed  of  the  total  State  population  in  1930. 
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every  60  cents  of  local  funds  made  available  for  general 
relief.^" 

Still  another  phase  of  intrastate  relationships  in  the 
financing  of  general  relief  occurs  in  those  States  where 
more  than  one  general-relief  system  is  in  operation. 
In  California,  for  example,  prior  to  July  1,  1941,  the 
State  assumed  responsibility  for  relief  to  employable 
persons  and  the  counties  financed  a  relief  program  for 
unemployable  persons."'  In  Rhode  Island,  the  State 
provides  five-elevenths  of  the  costs  for  State  unem- 
ployment relief  exclusive  of  costs  of  material  and 
equipment,  while  the  local  units  are  solely  responsible 
for  relief  to  unemployable  persons.^ 

Finally,  there  are  three  States ''''  in  which  the  State 
assumes  financial  responsibility  for  "unsettled  cases" 
only  and  the  local  units  finance  a  program  of  relief  for 
persons  with  legal  settlement. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  for 
1939  either  for  the  country  as  a  whole  or  for  indi- 
vidual States  the  manner  in  which  sponsors'  contribu- 
tions to  WPA  projects  were  distributed  between  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions.  It  is  known  that  the 
percentage  distribution  of  sponsors'  pledges  on  projects 
placed  in  operation  through  August  31,  1937,  was  as 
follows:  States,  17.2  percent;  counties,  27.6  percent; 
townships,  8.6  percent;  municipalities,  45.2  percent; 
other,  1.4  percent.'"  But,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
of  the  financial  arrangements  within  the  States,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  sources  of  the  funds  sup- 
plied by  sponsors  other  than  the  States  themselves. 
For  these  reasons  the  following  discussion  will  be 
mainly  confined  to  intrastate  financial  arrangements 
in  regard  to  the  special  public  assistances  and  general 
relief. 

Evaluation  of  the  Extent 
and  Character  of  State  Aid 

The  various  Federal  programs  have  undoubtedly 
relieved  local  governments  of  major  responsibility  for 
public  aid.  The  share  of  local  authorities  in  the 
financing  of  work  relief  is  limited  to  sponsors'  con- 
tributions to  WPA  projects  and  to  the  costs  of  certifi- 
cation of  needy  applicants.  Although  State  and  local 
sponsors'  contributions  to  WPA  costs  cannot  be  segre- 
gated, in  1939  the  Federal  disbursements  for  WPA 
were  four  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  States  and  local- 


ities combined.  Moreover,  the  localities  did  not  contrib- 
ute at  all  to  the  costs  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  wliich  approximately  equalled  State  and  local 
payments  for  general  relief  in  that  year. 

To  the  remaining  programs  which  bulked  large  in 
total  public-aid  expenditures,  the  local  governments 
contributed  the  following  proportions:  old-age  assist- 
ance, 10.1  percent;  aid  to  dependent  children,  26.6  per- 
cent; aid  to  the  blind,  20.1  percent;  and  general  relief, 
40.7  percent. 

The  local  share  of  the  expenditures  of  all  programs, 
including  general  relief,  was  probably  between  11  and 
16  percent  of  total  public-aid  costs  in  1939."  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  moderate  charge.  But  whether  this 
involved  too  heavy  or  too  light  a  burden  in  relation 
to  their  resources  can  be  determined  only  by  studies 
of  specific  areas.  For  not  only  do  the  relative  needs 
(especially  those  attributable  to  unemployment)  vary 
greatly  from  locality  to  locality,  but  also  there  are 
great  differences  in  wealth  and  resources.  Further- 
more, there  is  great  diversity  fi-om  State  to  State  in 
the  other  responsibilities  which  local  authorities  are 
required  to  carry  and  in  the  extent  of  the  financial 
aid  given  by  the  State  for  these  other  purposes.  For 
the  extent  of  State  aid  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
specific  State  contributions  to  the  special-assistance 
and  general-relief  programs  alone.  Three  of  the  States 
that  contributed  less  than  half  of  the  State-local  cost 
of  the  combined  special-assistance  and  the  general- 
relief  programs  in  1939  (New  Hampshire,"  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin)  contributed  generously  to 
local  government  support  both  through  grants  for 
other  government  functions  and  through  unearmarked 
tax  distributions.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  returned 
more  than  half  of  the  total  State  tax  revenues  to  local 
districts  in  the  form  of  grants  and  shared  taxes.  These 
are  of  little  aid  in  equalizing  the  specific  burden  of  pub- 
lic-aid costs,  but  insofar  as  they  reduce  demands  on 
the  local  tax  base  they  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  public-aid  financing. 

Yet,  with  all  these  qualifications,  there  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  this  extensive  Federal  and  State  aid 


^  The  proportion  of  total  State  funds  each  local  unit  receives,  how- 
ever, may  not  exceed  the  proportion  the  population  of  the  local  unit 
formed  of  the  total  State  population  in  1930. 

"  Since  that  time  the  State  emergency  relief  administration  has  been 
inoperative. 

**  For  further  information  see  Appendix  22. 

*°  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts. 

"TForfc  Relie!  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  ISIil,  p.  420. 


"  No  data  are  available  on  the  division  between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  sponsors'  contributions  for  the  WPA  and  State  and  local 
costs  for  some  of  the  less  costly  programs.  Consequently,  the  exact 
amount  of  the  local  contribution  is  not  known.  The  linown  local  costs 
of  the  special  assistances  and  general  relief  were  as  follows  :  OUl-age 
assistance,  $41, 913,700  ;  aid  to  dependent  children,  ?27,356,400 ;  aid 
to  the  blind,  $2,392,000 ;  general  relief,  $192,444,400 ;  total.  $264,106,- 
100.  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (January  1940),  65.)  If  it  is  assumed 
that  one-half  of  non-Federal  WPA  expenditures,  or  $240,880,000,  and  one- 
half  of  non-Federal  NTA  expenditures,  or  $4,912,000,  were  carried  by 
the  communities,  their  total  becomes  $509,898,100  or  10.7  percent  of 
total  public-aid  costs  ($4,750,440,000).  If  all  WPA  and  NTA  non-Federal 
costs  were  carried  by  the  localities,  their  .total  would  be  increased  to 
$765,687,100,  or  16.1  percent  of  all  public-aid  costs.      See  appendix  20. 

"  Where  general-relief  costs  are  met  entirely  from  local  funds. 
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has  not  always  been  sufficient  to  solve  the  -problem  of 
local  capacity  to  finance  public  aid,  partly  because  the 
variation  in  State  and  Fe^leial  contributions  from  State 
to  State  is  very  great,  partly  because  the  resources  of 
many  local  governments  are  too  limited  to  meet  even 
fi'om  11  to  16  percent  of  total  public-aid  costs.  And 
where  the  local  area  is  left  with  a  burden  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  resources,  tJie  consequence  is  all  too  often 
that  the  function  is  badly  performed.  Either  public 
aid  is  available  only  to  a  small  number  of  people,  or 
average  grants  are  low. 

Evaluation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Stat«  and 
local  share  of  public-aid  costs  is  distributed  between 
these  two  levels  of  government  thus  presents  peculiar 
and  difficult  problems.  As  already  indicated,  practice 
varies  greatly  from  State  to  State,  and  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  would  require  detailed  field  studies 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  for  the  present  study. 
The  picture  which  is  presented  below  is  therefore  con- 
structed from  the  available  general  statistical  informa- 
tion and  illustrated  by  the  situation  known  to  exist 
in  a  limited  number  of  States  for  which  detailed  in- 
formation is  available.  Furthermore,  the  broad  over- 
all picture  is  defective  in  that  it  was  possible  to  secure 
the  distribution  of  costs  between  States  and  locali- 
ties only  for  the  special-assistance  and  general-relief 
programs. 

Influence  of  State  Financial  Participation 
in  Comparison  With  Other  Factors 

The  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  financial  respon- 
sibility thrown  upon  the  localities  has  allected  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  adequacy  with  which  the  public-aid 
problem  has  been  met  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the  relative 
fiscal  capacities  of  the  States  and  localities,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  public  aid  would  be  least 
widely  available  and  that  average  grants  would  be 
lowest  in  those  States  which  relied  on  local  financing 
to  the  greatest  extent.''  In  fact,  however,  so  direct 
a  relationship  cannot  be  directly  supported  by  statisti- 
cal and  other  evidence  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  public  aid  is 
met  in  any  given  area  depends  not  only  on  fiscal  ca- 
pacity but  also  on  the  local  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. In  the  second  place,  when  Nation-wide 
comparisons  are  made,  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 


distribution  of  financial  responsibility  as  between  State 
and  locality  is  overshadowed  by  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  wealth  and  economic  standing  of  the  different 
States. 

Differences  in  local  acceptance  of  responsibility. — 
The  importance  of  prevailing  social  attitudes  toward 
the  assmnption  of  responsibility  for  the  economically 
insecure  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between 
Nebraska  and  Texas.  Both  States  are  relatively 
"poor,"  ranking  thirtieth  and  thirty-second,  respec- 
tively, in  terms  of  per  capita  income  paid  out  in  1939. 
In  both,  the  State  paid  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  old- 
age  assistance ;  both  had  complete  local  support  for  gen- 
eral relief.  In  Nebraska  the  State  also  relieved  the 
localities  of  all  but  5.8  percent  of  the  costs  of  aid  to  the 
blind  in  the  fiscal  year  1939.  But  Texas  local  govern- 
ments have  received  relatively  more  State  financial 
assistance  than  Nebraska  local  governments  for  other 
local  functions.  It  might  be  expected  therefore  that 
Texas  local  authorities  sliould  be  in  at  least  as  good  a 
position  as  those  in  Nebraska  to  support  general  relief. 

In  fact,  however,  provision  for  general  relief  in 
Texas  is  notoriously  inadequate.'*  The  total  local  ex- 
penditure for  general  relief  is  regularly  larger  in 
Nebraska  than  in  Texas,  although  the  population  of 
Texas  is  five  times  that  of  Nebraska.  In  April  1940 
Nebraska's  general-relief  expenditures  were  more  than 
50  percent  larger  than  those  of  Texas.  Nebraska,  with 
one-fifth  of  the  Texas  population,  had  four-fifths  as 
many  relief  cases  and  the  average  montUy  grant  in 
Nebraska  was  nearly  twice  as  large.""  In  fact  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  after  an  inten- 
sive study  of  unmet  need  and  welfare  problems  in 
various  areas  in  Texas,  drew  attention  to  the  high 
degree  of  local  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  more  fortunate 
citizens  of  the  community  toward  the  extent  of  social 
provision  for  the  economically  insecure.'*  It  is  true 
tliat  constitutional  limitations  on  the  taxing  powers 


"  It  is  recognized  tliat  average  grants  are  at  best  a  very  roiigli  measure 
of  tlie  relative  adequacy  of  public  aid.  (See  ch.  VII.)  The  investi- 
gations in  ch.  VII  sliowed,  liowever,  tbpt  the  existing  differences  in 
relief  grants  exceeded  any  variation  that  could  be  explained  in  terms 
of  costs  of  living.  Thus,  in  the  59  cities  studied,  whereas  the  cost 
of  a  uniform  budget  varied  by  about  20  percent  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  cities,  the  variation  in  relief  grants  was  as  high  as  85 
percent. 


"  Thirty-four  of  the  254  counties  reported  no  relief  cases  at  all  in 
December  1939.  (Social  Security  Board,  Trends  in  Public  Assistance 
19S3-1939,  Washington,  1940,  p.  00-93.  Referred  to  hereafter  by  title 
only.)  According  to  the  report  of  the  Texas  Social  Welfare  Associa- 
tion (Need:  A  Studi/  of  Basic  Social  Needs,  Special  Publications,  vol.  1 
No.  1,  1940)  there  were  15  counties  in  April  1939  with  1.000  or  more 
eligible  families  receiving  no  public  aid  except  surplus  commodities.  In 
17  more  counties,  there  were  from  500  to  1,000  such  families.  Of  the 
280,000  families  receiving  or  needing  aid,  only  4  percent  were  assisted  by 
local  governments,  and  24  percent  were  receiving  no  public  aid  except 
surplus  commodities.      See  also  ch.  VI. 

"  .Social  Security  Bulletin.  Ill  (June  1940),  47. 

"  American  Tubllc  Welfare  Association,  What  is  Happening  to  People 
in  McLennan  County.  Tcxa.t,  May  1940,  ms.  See  especially  ch.  IV.  pp. 
34-35.  In  it.s  Public  Welfare  Survey  of  San  Antonio.  Tcxai.  Oetoljer 
1940,  the  Association  also  drew  attention  to  the  indifference  of  the 
community  toward  Inadequacies  of  public-welfare  provision  which  had 
existed  for  years  and  stated  (p.  5)  "If  the  survey  staff  had  but  one 
opportunity  to  advise  it  would  be  to  plead  that  some  community-wide 
effort  be  made  to  do  something  about  these  critical  problems  Im- 
mediately." 
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Table  74. — Local  participation  in  the  financing  of  yenerai  relief 
and  the  special  assistances,  average  grants  under  these 
programs,  and  average  per  capita  income,  fiscal  year  1939 ' 


Num- 
ber of 
Stat«s 

in 
group 

Group  average 

Ranking  of 
group  accord- 
ing to— 

Percentage  of  total  expendi- 
tures   (excluding   adminis- 
trative   cost)    carried    by 
localities,  by  program 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
expendi- 
tures 
carried 
by  local- 
ities 

Grant 
per 
case 

Per 

capita 
income 

Aver- 
age 

grant 
per 
case 

Aver- 
age 
per 
capita 
income 

General  relief: 

100  percent 

9 
5 
8 
9 
6 

24 

6 
16 
25 

20 

12 

8 
12 
19 

100.0 
81.9 
62.9 
39.1 
16.2 

$10.02 
21.  5S 
19.33 
13.30 
16.55 
14.58 

23.60 
16.80 
16.86 

33.10 
26.52 
23.36 

23.98 
18.45 
19.21 

$381 
677 
654 
473 
620 
406 

613 
456 
476 

641 
434 
422 

560 
429 
452 

6 
1 
2 
6 
3 
4 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
3 
2 

6 

76  to  99.9  percent    

1 

60  to  74.9  percent.. 

2 

26  to  49.9  percent 

4 

.  0.1  to  24.9  percent 

3 
5 

Old-age  assistance: 

25  percent  and  over 

0.1  to  24.9  percent. 

26.6 
16.5 

1 
3 

2 

Aid  to  del>endent  children: 

25  percent  and  over 

0.1  to  24.9  percent.. 

36.2 
9.8 

1 
2 

3 

Aid  to  the  blind: 

25  percent  and  over 

0.1  to  24.9  percent 

29.4 
12.7 

1 
3 

None  ..  _  ..  „ 

2 

Sources:  Data  on  the  proportion  of  total  costs  carried  by  localities  from  Social 
SecuTtty  Bulletin,  III  (January  1940),  67-71,  average  percentages  (not  weighted)  are 
computed:  average  grants  per  case  (not  weighted)  computed  from  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  II  (.\ugust  1939) ,  48-52;  average  per  capita  income  (not  weighted)  computed 
from  table  68  in  this  chapter. 

'  Exclusive  of  Territories.  New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  excluded 
from  all  figures  owing  to  the  lack  of  dependable  per-capita  income  data.  Inasmuch 
as  the  table  refers  only  to  those  States  whose  special  assistance  plans  were  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  following  States  are  excluded:  (1)  Aid  to  dependent 
children,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
vada, Texas;  (2)  Aid  to  the  blind,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Delaware,  Nevada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Because  data  on  average  general  relief  grants  are  not 
available  for  Idaho,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Tennessee,  these  States  are  excluded  from  figures  on  general  relief  in  this  table. 

2  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1939,  Louisiana  reported  no  financial  participa- 
tion by  localities,  but  did  report  some  local  expenditures  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1940  (see  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV,  (February  1941),  p.  62)  so  that  this  State 
appears  in  this  table  as  completely  State-financed  although  not  so  classified  in  the 
listing  in  the  section  above  on  financial  arrangements  within  States. 

of  Texas  counties  have  in  some  instances  restricted  their 
ability  to  provide  general-relief  funds."  Yet  the  very 
retention  of  these  lunitations  in  the  face  of  urgent  need 
indicates  a  hick  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

Local  differences  in  economic  capacity. — ^While  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  marked  differences  in  local 
effort  to  support  general  relief,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
ability  is  an  important  factor.  The  overwhelming 
importance  of  per  capita  income  within  a  State  as 
against  the  intrastate  division  of  fiscal  responsibility 
may  be  seen  from  Table  74,  which  groups  the  States 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  localities  are  required 
to  participate  in  the  financing  of  general  relief  and 
the  special  assistances.'* 

Table  74  does  not  support  the  conclusion  that  pub- 
lic aid  is  least  adequately  provided  in  those  States 


"  Of  200  counties  surveyed  in  1939,  163  reported  that  they  were  not 
financially  able  to  make  additional  appropriations  for  relief  purposes  In 
view  of  this  legal  limitation.  (Texas  Social  Welfare  Association,  op.  oit., 
p.  31.) 

"  It  should  he  noted  that  all  States  are  not  Included  in   this  table. 


which  throw  the  largest  burdens  on  the  localities.  It 
is  true  that  in  general  the  lowest  average  general- 
relief  payments  are  found  in  the  nine  States  which 
require  localities  to  carry  100  percent  of  the  costs. 
But  the  highest  payments  are  found  in  the  next  group 
of  States  where  localities  provide  between  75  percent 
and  100  percent  of  the  funds.  Indeed,  except  for  the 
group  of  States  in  which  the  local  government  carries 
100  percent  of  general-relief  expenditures,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  average  grants  within  each  group  to 
decline  as  the  proportion  of  cost  carried  by  the  locality 
decreases. 

In  the  aid-to-dependent-children  programs  the  rela- 
tionship is  the  direct  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected. 
Average  payments  are  highest  among  the  States  which 
require  localities  to  carry  the  largest  share  of  the  cost 
and  lowest  in  those  where  there  is  no  local  participation 
in  financing.  Even  in  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to 
the  blind  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  relationship. 
For  in  both  programs  the  States  which  require  local- 
ities to  carry  the  largest  share  in  financing  are  also 
those  which  make  the  highest  average  payments,  and 
those  with  no  local  participation  make  payments  that 
exceed  those  made  in  the  group  where  localities  con- 
tribute up  to  25  jDercent. 

Wlien  the  groups  of  States  are  arranged  in  order 
of  per  capita  income,  it  becomes  apparent  that  per 
capita  income  is  a  mare  important  determinant,  of  the 
level  of  assistance  than  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
contribvied  hy  local  governments.  For  in  the  three 
special  assistances  the  ranking  of  the  groups  of  States 
according  to  average  per  capita  income  is  identical 
with  their  ranking  according  to  size  of  average  pay- 
ments. In  general  relief,  with  the  exception  of  the 
group  of  States  in  which  localities  carry  between  25 
and  50  percent  of  the  expenditures,  the  relationship 
is  equally  close. 

Significance  of  the  extent  of  State  aid. — It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  intrastate  fiscal  arrangements 
exert  no  influence  over  the  adequacy  with  which  the 
various  States  have  met  the  public-aid  problem.  Even 
in  the  poorest  States,  although  State  aid  cannot  raise 
the  levels  of  public  aid  up  to  those  in  the  richer  States, 
it  can  yet  assv/re  a  more  nearly  adequate  response  to 
the  need  for  public  aid.  The  significance  of  State  aid 
is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  States  of  comparable 
wealth  but  with  different  degrees  of  State  participation 
in  public-aid  expenditures. 

The  experience  of  the  three  "poorest"  States  (Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  and  Mississippi)  is  shown  in  Table  75. 
General-relief  expenditures  were  entirely  a  State 
charge  in  Arkansas  and  entirely  a  local  charge  in  Mis- 
sissippi;  they    were   shared    in   approximately    equal 
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Table  75. — Financial  aspects  of  selected  public-aid  programs  in 
S  States  and  in  the  United  States,  December  1939 


Census  population,  April  1940 

M'PA  employees,  December  1939 _, 

Special-assistance  cases,  December  1939 

General-relief  cases,  December  1939 

Percent  of  total  population  represented 
by: 

WPA  employees 

Special-assistance  cases 

General-relief  cases __. 

3  above  programs 

Monthly  average  payments  in  Decem- 
ber 1939; 

WPA 

Special  assistances 

General  relief 

Percent  of  eipenditures  carried  by  local 
governments,  fiscal  year  1939: 

Special  assistances. 

General  relief 

Total  expenditures  per  capita  of  1940 
population  fur  general  relief: 

Fiscal  year  1939 

December  1939 

Per  capita  income,  calendar  year  1939.  _ 


United 
States 


131,  669,  273 
2,  109,  200 
2.  294,  147 
1,  562,  684 


1.60 
1.74 
1.19 
4.53 


$52  93 
$19.  33 
$25.27 


13.5 
40.7 


$3.59 
$0.29 
$53C 


Alabama 


2,  832,  916 
50,900 
24,383 
2,284 


1.80 
0.86 
0.08 
2.74 


$40.09 
$9.42 
$9.12 


22.6 
43.3 


$0.10 

$0.01 

$2i3 


Arkansas 


1, 949, 387 
42, 995 
23.015 
3,800 


2.21 
1.18 
0.19 
3.58 


$42.43 
$6.01 
$4.86 


$0.12 
$0.01 
$244 


Mis.sis- 
sippi 


2, 183, 796 

43,924 

20.632 

1,651 


2.01 
0.94 
0.07 
3.02 


$40.32 
$7.51 
$2  91 


0 
100 


$0.02 

$0.  002 

$203 


Sources:  Census  population  as  of  Apr.  1, 1940,  from  Biu"eau  of  the  Census,  Siiteentk 
Census  of  the  United  Slater:  ]9j,0,  preliminary  Series  P-3.  No.  10  (Mar.  15,  1641), 
p.  2;  number  of  persons  employed  by  WP.\,  special-assistance  and  general-relief 
cases,  from  Sorial  Security  Bulletin,  III  (March  1940),  64,  table  0;  average  old-age  assis- 
tance and  general-relief  payments,  from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (February 
1940),  60  and  58;  average  WPA  earnings  computed  from  Social  SecurUy  Bulletin,  III 
(March  1940),  63  and  64;  total  per  capita  expenditure  (with  reference  to  total  11.'40 
population)  for  general  relief  computed  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States; 
1940  preliminary  release  Series  P-3,  No.  10,  p.  2  and  Appendix  20;  proportion 
of  total  expenditures  for  the  special  assistances  and  general  relief  carried  by  local  gov- 
ernments, from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (January  1940),  67-71;  per  capita  income 
from  Table  68  above. 

proportions  by  State  and  county  governments  in 
Alabama.  The  State  assumed  the  entire  non-Federal 
cost  of  the  special  assistances  in  the  last  two  States 
and  77.4  percent  in  Alabama.  For  all  three  States  the 
proportion  of  WPA  employees  in  the  population  was 
higher  than  for  the  entire  country,  but  the  proportion 
of  the  population  cared  for  by  the  programs  falling 
in  large  part  or  wholly  on  State  and  local  funds  was 
in  every  instance  markedly  smaller  than  the  national 
average.  Average  payments  per  worker  to  WPA  em- 
ployees were  from  25  to  30  percent  lower  in  these  States 
than  the  United  States  average,  as  would  be  expected 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  security  wage  scales  at 
least  in  part  reflected  differences  in  living  costs.  But 
old-age  assistance  payments,  for  which  State  and  local 
governments  must  contribute  half  of  the  total  cost,  were 
from  50  to  75  percent  lower,  while  general-relief  pay- 
ments, toward  which  the  Federal  Government  made 
no  contribution,  ranged  from  60  to  90  percent  less.  The 
cost  of  general  relief  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  nearly  30  cents  per  inhabitant  in  this  month. 
It  was  less  than  1  cent  per  inhabitant  in  each  of  these 
three  States  and  amounted  to  only  2  mills  per  capita 
in  Mississippi. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  Arkansas,  with  a 
State-supported  general-relief  program,  spent  more 
than  Mississippi.  The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was 
between  five  and  six  times  as  great;  the  proportion 
of  the  population  receiving  general  relief  was  approxi- 


mately three  times  as  great;  and  the  expenditure  per 
case  was  greater  by  two-thirds.'^  Alabama,  where  the 
costs  of  general  relief  were  shared  in  roughly  equal 
proportions  between  State  and  localities,  carried  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  population  on  general  relief 
than  Arkansas  but  made  higher  average  payments  per 
case.  In  total,  however,  per  capita  expenditure  for 
general  relief  was  less  than  in  Arkansas  where  the 
whole  non-Federal  costs  were  carried  by  the  State. 

The  influence  of  State  participation  is  evident  also 
in  the  richer  States.  A  comparison  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  the  State  has  assumed  the  costs  of  general 
relief  and  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  special  as- 
sistances with  other  States  of  com.parable  wealth  but 
requiring  some  degree  of  local  financial  participation, 
lends  further  support  to  the  view  that  a  liigh  degree 
of  State  participation  favors  more  nearly  adequate 
provision  of  public  aid.  Table  76  compares  the  ex- 
perience of  Pennsylvania  with  that  of  the  six  other 
States  ranking  immediately  above  and  below  it  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  income.  All  of  these  States  except 
Colorado  required  the  localities  to  carry  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  expenditures  for  general  relief.  In 
addition,  all  but  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Wasliington 
required  local  financial  participation  in  all  of  the  spe- 
cial assistances. 

It  will  be  observed  that  average  grants  for  general 
relief  were  notably  higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
any  of  the  other  selected  States.  Payments  of  old-age 
assistance  recipients  also  compared  very  favoi'ably  with 
those  paid  elsewhere,  being  exceeded  only  by  those 
made  in  Oregon,  Colorado,  and  Washington.  Average 
grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children  were  also  rela- 
tively high  in  Pennsylvania,  being  exceeded  only  by 
payments  made  in  Oregon. 

Even  more  significant  as  an  index  of  the  extent  to 
which  State  participation  influences  the  adequacy  of 
public-aid  provision  is  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant 
within  these  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  Pennsyl- 
vania spent  $10.32  per  inhabitant  on  the  special  as- 
sistances and  general  relief,  and  $8.63  for  general 
relief  alone.  These  sums  were  greater  than  those 
spent  by  any  other  State  in  the  group,  despite  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania  was  spending  more  per  head  on  all 
other  forms  of  public  aid  than  any  other  State  in  the 
group  except  Michigan.  It  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  for  ^States  of  roughly  equal  wealth,  sub- 
stantial State  participation  in  all  pi'ograms  is  conducive 
to  more  nearly  adequate  public-aid  financing. 


">  These  figures  change  considerably  from  month  to  month.  In  June 
1940,  for  instance,  the  average  payment  per  case  in  Mississippi  was 
above  that  in  Arkansas.  However,  the  total  expenditure  was  still  much 
greater  in  Arkansas  than  In  Mississippi.  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  III 
(August  1040),  45.) 
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Table  76. — Local  participation  in  financing  of  the  special  public  assistances  and  general  relief,  selected  Stales,  fiscal  year  19S9 


Per 

capita 
income — 
calendar 
year  1939 

Percentage  of  combined  Federal,  State, 
and    local    expenditures    carried    by 
localities 

Average  payment 

Total  State  and  local  expenditures  per  inhabitant 

state 

General 
relief 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
children 

Aid  to 
the  blind 

General 

relief 
(per  case) 

Old-age 
assistance 
(per  re- 
cipient) 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

(per 
family) 

Aid  to 
the  blind 
(per  re- 
el i)ient) 

Special 
assist- 
ances 

General 
relief 

Special 

assistances 

and  general 

relief 

All  other 

types  of 

public 

aid 

All  types 

of  public 

aid 

$522 
545 
652 
575 
595 
644 
606 

17.9 
36.3 
54.6 

33  4 
35.0 
30.5 

25.0 
23.6 
13.6 

$13.75 
15.60 
11.92 
28.16 
22.30 
20.33 
13.40 

$28.20 
21.38 
17.02 
21.34 
17.42 
16.44 
22.15 

$29.68 
40.03 
23.43 
35.11 
30.82 
34.10 
29.27 

$27. 74 
25.  27 
21.05 

$7.61 
2.77 
3.45 
1.69 
2.13 
2.35 
3.79 

$2.06 
1.97 
2.02 
8.63 
1.50 
3.69 
1.99 

$9.67 
4.74 
5.47 

10.32 
3.64 
6.04 
5.78 

$7.69 
8,09 
7.50 

10.15 
6.22 

14.93 
8.43 

$17.36 
12.83 
12.97 

Orvgon 

23.6 
15.2 

Pennsylvania 

88.2 
36.9 
28.8 

16.9 

7.7 
1.3 

35.3 
.6 

21.04 
23.  32 
30.42 

9.86 
20  97 
14  21 

Michigan 

Washington. 

Sources:  Per  capita  income,  from  table  68  above;  percentage  of  expenditures  carried  by  localities,  from  Socio;  Security  Bulletin,  III  (January  1910),  65-72;  average  payments 
from  Social  Securitij  Bulletin,  IE  (August  1939),  48-62;  per  capita  expenditures  for  public  aid  computed  from  table  68,  appendix  20,  and  Sixteenth  Census  of  (he  United  States,  Pre- 
liminary Series  P-3,  No.  10  (Mar.  15,  1941),  p.  2.    Data  on  the  special  assistances  refer  to  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 


Local  Variations  in  Adequacy  of  Public-Aid  Provisions 
and  in  Burdens  on  Taxpayers 

Although  when  Nation-wide  comparisons  are  ma(ie, 
the  extent  to  which  a  State  relieves  localities  of  the 
burden  of  public-aid  financing  is  a  less  significant 
factor  than  the  per  capita  income  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  in  determining  the  adequacy  of  public-aid 
functions,  these  fiscal  arrangements  have  a  very  direct 
influence  upon  the  uniformity  of  public-aid  provision 
within  any  one  State.  A  brief  examination  of  the 
States  for  which  information  is  readily  available  shows 
that  there  is  still  great  inequality  among  local  areas 
in  any  otie  State  in  the  financial  burdens  of  public  aid, 
and  this  results  in  great  intrastate  inequalities  in  the 
levels  of  assistance  provided.  This  conclusion  holds 
for  both  rich  and  poor  States,  but  the  inequality  ap- 
pears to  be  less  marhed  in  States  which  give  substantial 
assistance  to  the  localities. 

New  York  ranked  second  among  the  States  in  terms 
of  per  capita  income  in  1939.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939,  the  localities  provided  34.7  percent  of 
the  total  non-Federal  expenditures  for  the  three  spe- 
cial assistances  and  45.8  percent  of  the  corresponding 
administrative  expenses,  as  well  as  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  expenditures  for  general  relief.  More- 
over, New  York  has  developed  an  extensive  system  of 
State  aid  for  other  local  functions,  which  has  relieved 
local  authorities  of  a  large  part  of  local  costs  and  has 
tended  to  siphon  tax  revenues  from  the  richer  to  the 
poorer  communities.  The  vei-y  large  amount  of  State 
aid  to  local  school  districts  is  on  an  equalization  basis. 
Tlie  administrative  unit  for  public  aid  is  the  county, 
which  means  a  unit  large  enough  to  reduce  gross  in- 
equalities of  wealth.  Even  with  this  large  unit,  the 
full  value  of  taxable  real  estate  is  between  five  and 
six  times  as  gieat  in  some  counties  as  in  others. 

The  actual  expenditures  per  case  for  general  relief, 
the  activity   for  which  the  county  has   to  meet  the 
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larger  part  of  the  cost,  varied  in  April  1940  from  $14.61 
per  family  in  the  comparatively  poor  county  of  Scho- 
harie to  $48.62  in  the  relatively  wealthy  city  of  Mount 
Vernon;  and  payments  for  single  individuals  varied 
from  $8.51  in  Greene  County  to  $27.83  in  New  York 
City.*"  Diiferences  in  costs  of  living  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  account  for  some  of  these  differences. 
However,  the  payment  for  a  single  individual  in  Ham- 
ilton County  was  approximately  double  that  in  Scho- 
harie. Both  of  these  counties  are  rural,  and  the  cost 
of  living  should  be  much  the  same;  but  Hamilton 
County  obtains  a  large  part  of  its  local  tax  revenues 
from  the  taxation  of  State  forests,  and  in  Schoharie 
tlie  taxes  come  mostly  from  farmers. 

Massachusetts  is  another  relatively  wealthy  State 
ranking  sixth  among  the  States  in  terms  of  per  capita 
income  payments.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the 
localities  were  required  to  carry  23.8  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  expenditures  for  special-assistance  pay- 
ments and  none  of  the  administrative  expenses.  On 
the  other  hand  the  localities  bore  approximately  77 
percent  of  the  costs  of  general  relief.  The  State  has, 
however,  drawn  generously  on  its  resources  to  aid 
the  local  governments  in  other  ways;  it  gives  sub- 
stantial grants  for  education,  and  it  distributes  large 
sums  from  shared  taxes. 

Yet  within  the  State  there  was  a  considerable  range 
in  monthly  payments  to  general-relief  cases.  Average 
monthly  payments  in  those  towns  with  more  than  100 
relief  cases  varied  from  $19  to  $43  in  1939.'^  A  com- 
parison of  assessed  valuations  per  capita  with  average 


»»New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Social  Statistics,  III 
(1940),  pp.  24-26. 

8^  Average  general-relief  grants  per  month,  (exclusive  of  hospitalization 
and  burial  costs)  for  the  78  towns  with  more  than  100  general-relief 
cases  in  the  calendar  year  1939  computed  from  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Aiil  and  Belief  Statistics,  Special  Bulletin  No. 
6.  1940,  pp.  1-12.  These  figures  have  not  been  computed  for  towns 
with  a  smaller  number  of  cases  because  they  are  not  believed  to  be 
significant  for  small  numbers. 
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monthly  payments  in  these  towns  shows  that  on  the 
whole  the  towns  with  the  smallest  relief  payments 
per  case  were  those  with  the  lowest  assessed  values 
per  capita.  In  the  23  towns  in  which  the  average 
monthly  general-relief  grant  per  case  was  $24  or  less, 
the  median  assessed  value  per  capita  was  $1,015.  In 
the  38  towns  with  average  grants  of  $25-$34,  the  per 
capita  assessed  value  was  $1,202.  In  the  17  towns  with 
average  grants  of  $35  or  more,  the  assessed  per  capita 
value  was  $1,429.  The  equalized  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty per  capita,  probably  the  best  available  measure  of 
local  ability  to  pay,  was  about  10  times  as  high  in  the 
wealthiest  town  of  this  group  as  in  the  poorest  town. 
If  all  towns  are  included,  equalized  values  per  capita 
varied  from  about  $400  to  $10,700.^2 

It  was  shown  earlier  that  there  is  a  certain  number 
of  States  in  which  the  State  not  only  carries  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  costs  of  financing  the  special 
assistances  and  general  relief  but  also  employs  the 
use  of  variable  grants.  Yet  examination  of  sample 
States  using  variable  grants  reveals  that  here  too  the 
existing  financial  arrangements  fail  to  eliminate  wide 
variations  either  in  the  treatment  of  the  economically 
insecure  or  in  the  burdens  thrown  upon  local  taxpayers. 
Ohio  ranked  tenth  in  terms  of  per  capita  income  pay- 
ments in  1939.  The  State  carried  100  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  costs  of  old-age  assistance,  and  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1939  bore  57.8  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  costs  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  64.9 
percent  of  the  non-Federal  costs  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  57.0  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  general  relief. 
Moreover,  the  State  used  the  variable  grant  for  both 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  general  relief.  In  the 
foi'mer  case,  the  local  contribution  was  determined  by 
the  yield  of  a  uniform  levy  on  property,  but  State 
aid  was  distributed  in  proportion  to  children  under  16 
instead  of  providing  the  difference  between  costs  and 
the  local  levies.  Thus  State  aid  for  general  relief 
gave  the  largest  allocations  to  those  counties  with  the 
largest  property  assessments  and  so  tended  to  favor 
the  wealthiest  counties.  A  comparison  of  grants  to 
families  with  dependent  children  in  counties  with  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  allowances  per  family  is  given 
in  Table  77. 

This  comparison  of  the  Ohio  counties  paying  the 
smallest  and  the  largest  amounts  per  family  indicates 
that  those  giving  the  smallest  allowances  are  rural 
counties  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  taxable 
property  per  capita.  The  counties  giving  the  largest 
allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  urban  counties  with 


Tahle  77. — Averuije  yranls  per  family  under  aid  to  dependent 
ehildren  and  assessed  value  of  ta-vable  property  per  family 
aided,  for  seleeted  counties  in  Ohio,  December  1939 


County 


Counties  with  smallest  aver- 
age grants: 

Monroe 

Vinton 

Paulding 

Clinton 

Highland 

Pike 

Counties  with  largest  aver- 
age grants: 

Hamilton 

Mahoning 

Stark.. 

Cuyahoga 

Lucas 

Summit 


Census 
popula- 
tion, 1940 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Number 

Average 

Number  of 
dependent 

of 

grant  per 

children 

families 

family 

per 
family 

18,641 

69 

$13 

1.9 

11,673 

30 

16 

2.7 

15.  627 

39 

17 

2.6 

22.  674 

71 

19 

2,5 

27.  099 

39 

19 

3.6 

IB,  113 

66 

19 

2.9 

621,  987 

687 

46 

2.8 

240,  2,U 

207 

50 

3.0 

234,887 

259 

60 

2.9 

1, 217. 260 

1.8S4 

67 

2.8 

344.  333 

249 

61 

3.3 

339, 406 

206 

63 

3.3 

Assessed 
value  of 
all  prop- 
erly per 
family 
aided 


$109, 000 
315,000 
683,000 
336,000 
509,000 
196,000 


1,  603, 000 
1,  766,  000 
1.  115,000 
930.  000 
1,931,000 
1,643,000 


"Median  assessed  value  per  capita,  which  refers  to  the  year  1937,  is 
computed  from  Commonwealth  of  M:issachusptts.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissionrr  of  Corporations  and  T<]xntion  for  the  Year  Ending  Novem- 
ber SO.  19n,  Boston.  19.38,  pp.  22.'5-228. 


Sources:  Number  of  families  aided,  average  grant  per  family,  and  number  of  de- 
pendent children  per  family  from  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Trends  in  Public  Assislance  19S3-S9,  Bureau  Report  No.  8,  Washington, 
1940,  pp.  84-86:  total  population  in  1940  from  Siiteenth  Census  of  the  United  Slates:  IHO, 
Preliminary  Release,  Series  r-2,  No.  41  (Jan.  9,  1941),  p.  1;  assessed  value  of 
taxable  property  from  Schultz,  A.  D.,  The  Fiscal  Siluation  in  Ohio,  Ohio  Chamber  ol 
Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1936.  pp.  172-173.  Although  the  data  on  assessed  values 
are  for  the  year  1934,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  1939  figures  would  not  be  very 
different  in  view  of  the  tendency  to  "freeze"  assessments  in  recent  years. 

relatively  large  taxable  values  per  capita  and  per  fam- 
ily with  dependent  children.  Costs  of  living  are  doubt- 
less higher  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  counties,  and 
the  number  of  children  per  family  averages  slightly 
higher  in  the  urban  group.  Also,  there  may  be  more 
opportunity  for  partial  support  in  rural  areas.  These 
differences  cannot  compensate,  however,  for  monthly 
allowances  in  rural  areas  that  average  only  20  to  40 
percent  of  allowances  in  urban  areas.  More  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
fell  on  the  counties  in  Ohio  in  1939,  and  the  county 
contribution  was  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  as- 
sessed values.  A  large  part  of  the  differences  in 
monthly  allowances  is  attributable,  therefore,  to  the 
wide  variation  in  taxable  values  in  these  counties, 
rather  than  to  variations  in  need. 

A  comparison  of  average  monthly  payments  for 
general  relief  in  the  12  counties  for  which  aid-to-de- 
pendent-children payments  have  been  given  in  Table 
77,  shows  that  the  six  relatively  poor  counties  paid 
from  $5  to  $12  monthly  per  case  whereas  the  6  com- 
paratively wealthy  counties  paid  from  $13  to  $25 
monthly  in  December  1939.*'  This  is  far  more  varia- 
tion than  the  differences  in  cost  of  living  would  de- 
mand. Yet  the  State  government  was  meeting  more 
than  half  of  the  total  cost  of  general  relief  and  could 
have  achieved  extensive  equalization  by  distributing 
the  same  amount  of  money  on  an  equalizing  basis. 

Illinois  is  another  relatively  wealthy  State,  ranking 


*>  Calculated   from   data    in   TrenfU  in   Puhlic  Assistance,  ISSSSH,  pp. 
83-85. 
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eighth  in  terms  of  per  capita  income  in  193!).  The 
State  paid  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  old-age  assistance 
and  reimbiu-sed  the  counties  for  half  of  the  expendi- 
ture under  the  State  program  for  blind  assistance.  It 
reimbursed  on  a  variable  formula  up  to  one-half  of 
county  expenditures  for  the  State  program  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  carried 
77.7  percent  of  the  costs  of  general  relief.  The  State 
employs  a  form  of  equalization  gi'ant  for  the  distribu- 
f  ion  of  State  aid  for  geiieral  relief,  providing  the  local 
governments  with  the  difference  between  total  relief 
costs  and  the  yield  of  a  3-mill  tax.  If  a  3-mill  levj' 
has  to  be  scaled  down,  along  with  other  levies,  to  fit 
the  71'^-mill  constitutional  county  tax  limit,  the  re- 
duced levy  still  qualifies  the  commission -form  counties 
for  State  aid. 

The  local  relief  unit  is  the  township  except  in 
Chicago  and  the  17  commission-form  down-State  coun- 
ties. In  May  1940,  535  of  the  1,455  local  relief  units 
were  certified  for  State  assistance.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder had  sufiicient  local  funds  to  meet  requirements. 
Ninety-two  units  that  failed  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient 
to  qualify  for  State  aid  did  not  have  adequate  local 
funds  to  cover  estimated  needs.**  No  evidence  has  been 
found  to  show  whether  the  failure  to  levy  the  necessary 
3  mills  was  due  to  lack  of  a  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity or  to  the  fact  that  3  mills  added  to  the  tax  rate 
would  have  made  the  tax  burden  unconstitutional.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  the  districts 
that  failed  to  levy  the  necessary  sum  had  unmet  relief 
needs  from  an  analysis  of  the  72  districts  that  made  no 
levy  whatever  for  relief  in  1939.  The  results  are  given 
in  Table  78.  These  indicate  that  failure  to  levy  a  tax  in 
the  wealthy  districts  did  not  result  in  any  large  amount 
of  unmet  needs,  but  in  the  poor  districts  there  was  a 
serious  discrepancy  between  the  existing  need  and  the 
actual  relief  payments  made. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  low  tax  limit  in  Illinois, 
and  the  fact  that  State  aid  is  allowed  in  some  instances 
even  though  the  3-mill  levy  has  been  scaled  down  under 
the  tax  limit,  the  failure  of  the  poor  districts  to  meet 
their  share  of  the  burden  cannot  be  charged  entirely 
to  the  inadequacy  of  local  resources.  It  is  recognized 
that  taxes  are  more  onerous  in  poor  districts  than 
rich  ones;  but,  in  view  of  the  gx-eater  State  aid  available 
in  the  poor  districts  and  the  comparatively  low  qualif  j^- 
ing  levy,  it  seems  probable  that  the  failure  to  levy  the 
necessary  relief  tax  in  some  of  these  instances  must  be 
charged  to  indifference  to  social  obligations. 

But  even  if  the  towns  had  complied  with  State  re- 
quirements and  levied  the  necessary  3  mills,  the  present 
Illinois  system  would  still  fail  completely  to  equalize 


Tabij]  78. — Adequacy  of  general-relief  grants  in  wealthiest  o/nd 
poorest  districts  in  Illinois  making  no  relief  levy  for  IDSi)  relief 
expenditures 


Relict  grant  as  perccut  of  budgeted  needs 

Number  of 

counties  in 

wealthiest 

quartUe 

Number  of 

counties  in 

poorest 

(juartile 

81-100.. 

14 
4 

0 

f} 

61-80 

41-60 

5 

Sources:  Data  on  adequacy  of  relief  grants  are  based  on  cases  of  2  or  more  persons 
and  are  taken  from  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  Illinois  Persona  an  IMief, 
19S9,  Release  No.  6,  Nov.  IS,  1910,  table  22.  The  percentages  given  do  not  refer  to 
individual  towns  but  to  "all  other  units"  in  each  county  in  which  the  towns  are 
located.  The  classification  as  wealtliiest  and  poorest  quartilc  is  based  on  the  per 
capita  assessed  valuation  of  the  given  district;  in  the  wealthiest  quartile  this  valuation 
ranged  from  $1,500  to  .$2,700  in  1938;  in  the  poorest  quartile  the  range  wiis  from  $400  to 
$900;  per  capita  assessed  valuation  computed  from  Illinois  I'ax  Commis.siou,  Properly 
Taxation:  Assessed  Valualions,\Lcvies,  Tax  Rates,  and  Tax  Extensions  (vol.  Ill  of  the 
Sm-vey  of  Local  Finance  in  Illinois,  prepared  by  the  Illinois  Tax  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  the  Work  Projects  .\dministration,  1939),  table  VI. 

relief  costs  because  State  funds  for  relief  are  limited 
and  because  the  required  levy  is  on  assessed,  rather 
than  actual  values,  and  the  rate  of  assessment  varies 
from  25  to  80  percent."  The  town  with  an  80-percent 
valuation  must,  consequently,  contribute  more  than 
three  times  as  much  in  proportion  to  its  taxable  wealth 
as  the  town  with  a  25-percent  valuation.  Moreover,  the 
relief  costs  are  left  to  local  discretion  in  a  large  degree. 
Adequate  State  supervision  of  1,455  local  districts — 
or  even  the  500  or  COO  that  qualify — is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  town  that  reduces  assessments  and  pads  costs 
can  obtain  funds  at  the  direct  expense  of  the  town  with 
higher  assessments  and  honest  and  efficient  expenditure. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  Illinois  has  apparently 
had  some  success  in  equalizing  relief  burdens.  A  cor- 
relation of  +.77  was  found  between  the  percentage  of 
the  population  on  general  relief  and  the  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  general  relief  met  from  State  funds  in 
the  different  counties  in  1939.**  If  the  proportion  of 
the  population  on  general  relief  is  accepted  as  a  measure 
of  both  need  and  ability,  a  moderate  amount  of  equal- 
ization has  been  attained.  The  correlation  might  prove 
greater  if  a  breakdown  by  towns  were  available.  There 
is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  method  of  equalization 
could  be  improved  so  that  substantially  greater  equity 
could  be  obtained  with  the  same  funds.  Moreover,  the 
source  of  the  State  equalization  fund  is  primarily  the 
regressive  sales  tax,  which  falls  more  heavily  on  the  low- 
income  goups.  This  too  nullifies,  in  some  measure, 
the  gains  of  State  equalization. 

A  comparison  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  suggests  that  one 
factor  which  influences  the  extent  to  which  equaliza- 
tion can  be  assured  is  the  size  of  the  local  unit.  Wliere 
local  units  are  small  and  numerous,  sharp  differences 
in  wealth  are  greater,  and  efficient  local  administration 


"Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  ilonthlij  Bulletin  on   Hclief 
Stalisticsi,  June  ISiO,  pp.  91-101. 


"  Scheininan,  D.,  Tentative  Report  on  the  Study  of  the  Division  of 
Cost  of  Oenmal  Relief  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  nis. 

*•*  Scheinman.  D.,  Tcstintj  fur  E<inali:(ition  of  Unemployment  Relief 
Burdens  Amonij  the  Counties  of  Illinois,  M.(S-.»,  1040,  m.s. 
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and  adequate  State  supervision  are  more  difficult  to 
secure.  Iowa  has  a  system  resembling  that  in  Illinois, 
except  that  the  county  is  the  local  unit  with  which  the 
State  administration  deals.  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  the 
State  carried  all  of  the  costs  of  old-age  assistance  and 
provided  75  percent  of  the  funds  for  aid  to  the  blind  and 
25  percent  of  the  costs  of  general  relief.  The  counties 
were  wholly  responsible  for  the  aid-to-dependent- 
children  program,  which  received  no  Federal  aid.  The 
State  administrators  have  considerable  discretion  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  according  to  the  fonnula.  Al- 
though the  State  provides  only  one-fourth  of  the  total 
general-relief  funds  as  compared  with  three-fourths  in 
Illinois,  there  are  some  indications  that  a  more  satis- 
factory financial  adjustment  has  been  achieved  than  in 
Illinois.  At  least  the  average  payments  per  general- 
relief  case  varied  less  among  the  Iowa  counties  than 
among  the  Illinois  counties  in  December  1938.^^ 

But  even  in  Iowa  there  were  considerable  variations 
in  relief  grants  as  between  counties.  In  January  1940 
the  State  was  aiding  only  26  of  the  99  counties.  The 
average  general-relief  grant  per  family  case  in  the 
State-aided  counties  was  higher  than  in  the  others — 
$24.45  as  compared  with  $19.91.^^ 

Inequalities  of  support  are  even  more  evident  within 
the  "poorer"  States.  Indeed,  in  some  counties,  services 
whose  financing  is  left  wholly  to  local  areas  are  not 
available  at  all.  Two  of  the  "poorest"  States  (Arkan- 
sas and  Mississippi)  are  characterized  by  roughly  the 
same  degree  of  variations  in  wealth  as  among  their 
respective  counties.  In  each  State  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  decade  the  counties  with  the  highest  values  had 
per  capita  assessments  of  from  five  to  six  times  those 
of  the  counties  with  the  lowest  assessed  values.*^  But 
the  average  general-relief  payments  in  those  counties 
making  payments  vary  more  in  Mississippi,  where 
relief  is  wholly  a  local  financial  responsibility,  than  in 
Arkansas,  where  the  entire  cost  is  carried  by  the  State. 
In  December  1939  the  highest  average  payments  in 
Arkansas  were  between  two  and  three  times  the  lowest. 
In  Mississippi,  the  highest  payments  were  nine  times 
the  lowest  in  the  counties  attempting  to  provide 
general  relief.  More  important,  every  county  in  Ar- 
kansas received  some  money  for  general  relief,  while 
half  the  Mississippi  counties  had  none.°° 

The  inequality  of  public-aid  support  is  indeed  par- 
ticularly marked  in  Mississippi,  where  the  State  con- 


Table  79.— Total  and  percentage  expenditures  for  the  special  as- 
sistances and  general  relief  in  the  United  States,  by  source  of 
funds,  fiscal  year  1939 


<"  Trends  in  PuWc  Assistance,  13SS-S9,  pp.  64-65  and  67-68.  The 
average  per  town  in  niinois  is  not  available. 

•'  Iowa  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Public  Welfare  in  Iowa,  Des 
Moines.  1940.  pp.  15-18  and  25. 

"Data  from  Mississippi  State  Tax  Commission  Service  Bulletin  No.  IS, 
p.  20 ;  Arkansas  State  Auditorial  Department,  State  Comptroller's  Bien- 
nial Report,  19S'r-SS  and  19S5-S6,  Little  Rocit,  1936.  p.  III. 

"Trends  in  Public  Assistance,  10.13-39,  pp    58-59  and  75-76. 


Program 

Total  expenditures 
(thousands  ot  dollars) 

Percentage  shares  of 
expenditures 

Total 

Federal 

■State 

Local 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Old-age  assistance: 

Net  disbm^ements 

Administration 

Total 

415.764 
28,781 
444,645 

102,796 
10,  776 
113,  572 

11,906 

1,652 

13,458 

472,  360 

198,645 

10,418 

209,063 

27,643 

3,544 
31,087 

6,170 

266 

6,436 

0 

175,205 
11,556 
186,  761 

47,896 
4,244 
62, 140 

4,344 

862 

5,206 

279,916 

41,914 
6,808 
48,  722 

27,  356 

2,988 

30,344 

2,392 

426 

2,818 

192,444 

47.8 
36.2 
47.0 

26  8 
32.9 
27.4 

43.4 
17.1 
40.4 

0 

42.1 
40.1 
42.0 

46.6 
39.4 
45.9 

36.5 
55.5 
38.7 

59.3 

10.1 
23.7 
11.0 

Aid  to  dependent  ctiil- 

dren: 

Net  disbursements 

Administration 

Total 

26.6 
27.7 
26.7 

Aid  to  the  Wind: 

Net  disbursements 

Administration 

Total     

20.1 
27.4 
20.9 

General  relief: 
Net  disbursements 

40.7 

Sources:  Net  disbursements  (payments  to  recipients)  irom  Social  Security  Bulletin 
ni  (January  1940),  65;  cost  of  administration  which  is  on  a  calendar-year  basis, 
(calendar  year  1939)  from  State  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  partially  estimated.  Total  administrative  costs,  without 
Federal,  State,  and  local  break-downs,  were  published  in  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV 
(April  1941),  44-45.  Data  refer  to  State  plans  of  special  public  assistance  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

tributes  comparatively  little  to  the  financial  support 
of  the  counties  even  in  fields  other  than  public  aid. 
Half  the  counties  in  Mississippi  reported  no  relief 
cases  whatever  in  December  1939.  It  is  unthinkable,  in 
view  of  the  low  income  level  in  this  State,  that  there 
was  no  need  in  these  areas.  On  the  whole,  the  counties 
with  no  relief  cases  were  the  poorer  counties.  Further- 
more, the  number  of  relief  cases  in  those  counties  pro- 
viding relief  was  smaller  in  the  poorer  counties.  Fi- 
nally, the  five  counties  with  the  highest  payments  per 
relief  case  had  comparatively  high  per  capita  tax 
values.'^ 

Influence  of  State  Participation 
Upon  Program  Development 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  intrastate  arrange- 
ments for  the  financing  of  public  aid  is  the  marked 
variation  in  the  extent  to  which  State  aid  is  available 
for  the  different  progi-ams.  Tliese  differences  are 
shown  in  Table  79,  which  summarizes  the  situation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  latest  year  for  wliich  it  was 
possible  to  secure  the  necessary  distributions  for  all 
programs."' 


"Data  on  general-relief  grants  from  Trends  in  PuWc  Assistance, 
19SS-S9,  pp.  75-76 :  data  on  i)er  capita  assessed  valuations  from 
Mississippi  State  Tax  Commission  Service  Bulletin  Xo.  18,  Jackson. 
1937.  p.  20.  table  9,  and  they  refer  to  the  year  1936. 

••  For  the  fiscal  year  1940,  the  percentage  distribution  by  source  of  funds  of  net, 
disbursements  (excluding  cost  of  administration)  was  as  follows: 


Program 

Federal  funds 

state  funds 

Local  funds 

49.0 
34.0 
45.3 
0 

41.1 

4a  6 

35.2 
59.2 

9.9 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind 

23.4 
19.5 

40.8 

Source:  Social  Securitv  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  56. 
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It  will  be  noted  that,  whereas  the  localities  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  carried  only  10.1  percent  of  the 
expenditures  for  old-age  assistance,  they  were  required 
to  bear  40.7  of  the  costs  of  general  relief,  exclusive 
of  costs  of  administration  in  each  case.  Moreover, 
they  were  required  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  costs 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  than  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

The  differing  extent  of  State  participation  has  influ- 
enced the  adequacy  of  the  aid  made  available  on  these 


different  programs.  It  is  significant  that,  as  was  shown 
in  Chapter  VII,  the  payments  made  to  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  were  in  general 
higher  than  those  available  to  recipients  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  of  general  relief.  Moreover, 
general  relief,  which  was  shown  to  be  the  least  adequate 
of  all  programs  both  in  terms  of  availability  of  aid 
and  level  of  assistance  granted,  is  also  the  program 
which  relies  most  largely  upon  local  financing. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE    ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    OF    THE    DISBURSEMENT    AND 

COLLECTION    OF    PUBLIC-AID    FUNDS 


By  1940  public-aid  expenditures  had  come  to  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  national  economy,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  5.8  percent  of  the  national  income 
and  accounting  for  24.5  percent  of  all  governmental 
expenditures.  Such  large-scale  financial  operations 
could  not  have  failed  to  exert  both  direct  and  indirect 
economic  influences.  The  present  chapter  will  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  their  influence  on  the  course  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  into  the  appropriateness  of  the 
specific  taxes  used,  in  relation  to  the  major  objectives 
of  public-aid  policy. 

Forces  Affecting  Recovery 

Evaluation  of  the  broad  efl'ects  of  the  disbursement 
and  collection  of  public-aid  funds  upon  the  operation 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  the  depressed  conditions 
which  characterized  the  last  decade.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  unanimity  among  economists  in  explaining 
the  depression. 

According  to  one  interpretation,  the  depression  can 
be  accounted  for  in  terms  similar  to  those  by  which 
earlier  depressions  were  explained;  i.  e.,  by  reference 
to  the  "cycles"  or  "regular"  ups  and  downs  in  business 
development  believed  to  be  an  inevitable  concomitant 
of  economic  growth.  The  course  of  economic  activity, 
according  to  this  view,  runs  somewhat  as  follows.  In 
prosperity  periods  credit  expands;  purchasing  power 
is  channeled  into  the  creation  of  new  productive  facili- 
ties; and  consumers'  purchasing  power  increases  be- 
cause more  labor  is  employed  at  higher  wages.  But 
sooner  or  later  this  increase  in  production  must  press 
against  the  limits  of  available  productive  resources. 
Increasing  interest  rates  and  costs  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials limit  further  expansion. 

Economic  growth,  according  to  this  analysis,  is  not 
merely  slowed  down  to  the  bounds  of  available  re- 
sources. This  deceleration  of  expansion  inevitabl}' 
develops  into  a  temporary  set-back,  because  during 
prosperity  many  enterprises  have  been  overdeveloped 
and  prices  of  labor  or  materials  have  increased  more 
than  a  long-run  equilibrium  would  justify.  A  general 
economic  housecleaning  is  needed  from  time  to  time 
to  correct  disproportions  which  have  crept  into  the 
price  system  and  to  eliminate  those  business  ventures 
which  are  not  efficient  or  were  established  through  a 
miscalculation  of  the  market.     Unfortunately  a  cessa- 
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tion  of  economic  growth  in  one  area  extends  in  widening 
circles  to  the  whole  economic  sphere  until  some  new  sort 
of  balance  is  reached,  at  which  time  a  contrary  trend 
can  ensue. 

It  is  thus  argued  that  the  process  of  decline  in 
activity  continues  until  an  oversupply  of  capital  and 
labor  so  reduces  interest  and  wage  rates  that  low  costs 
of  production  provide  a  stimulus,  initiating  a  new 
period  of  expansion.  Thus  the  stage  is  again  set  for 
an  upswing.  In  these  patterns  of  development,  de- 
pression has  the  positive  function  of  a  periodic  read- 
justment of  prices  and  costs.  It  is  not  agreeable,  but 
is  nevertheless  necessary.  Such  a  periodic  houseclean- 
ing is  regarded  as  the  price  which  society  must  pay 
for  economic  progress  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

This  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  recent  de- 
pression is  based  upon  certain  assumptions.  Two  of 
these  assumptions  are  of  vital  importance:  (1)  That 
there  is  never  an  excess  of  any  good  luiless  its  price 
is  too  high;  and  (2)  that  low  prices  can  be  expected 
to  make  this  unlimited  demand  effective,  regardless 
of  the  economic  and  social  climate.  It  would  follow 
from  these  assumptions  that  an  ample  capital  supply 
expressing  itself  in  low  interest  costs,  coupled  with 
low  wage  rates,  would  necessarily  stimulate  an  amount 
of  private  investment  sufficient  to  employ  all  produc- 
tive forces,  labor  as  well  as  plant.  The  presence  of 
idle  resources,  and  specifically  unemployment,  would 
thus  be  merely  an  indication  that  the  prices  of  capital 
and  labor  are  too  high. 

The  application  of  this  analysis  to  a  consideration 
of  the  economic  effects  of  the  spending  and  collection 
of  public-aid  funds  is  clear.  If  the  root  cause  of  the 
continued  depression  is  an  undue  rigidity  of  wage  and 
interest  rates,  then  public-aid  policy  may  have  to  beai 
some  share  of  tlie  responsibility,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  public-aid  payments  have  conti-ibuted  to  the 
maintenance  of  wage  rates.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  would  follow  that  public-aid  policy  helped  to  prevent 
the  housecleaning  process  from  following  its  course. 
In  the  humanitarian  desire  to  protect  people  from 
this  disagreeable  but  wholesome  process,  government 
unwittingly  paralyzed  the  economic  forces  of  recovery. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  public-aid  payments  have 
helped  to  put  a  floor  under  the  general  wage  level, 
in  the  sense  that  in  llu-ir  absence  the  wage  level  might 
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have  sunk  even  more  sharply.^  Yet  there  are  serious 
grounds  for  questioning  whether  the  social  structure 
could  liave  withstood  so  drastic  a  cure.  For  signs  of 
unrest  and  social  disturbance  were  ah'eady  evident 
(and  in  some  areas  were  a  cause  of  grave  concern)  in 
the  years  prior  to  the  development  of  extensive  public- 
aid  measures  in  1933.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  fear  of  the  disruptive  influences  caused  by 
discontent  with  privation  and  long-continued  idleness 
was  one  of  the  spurs  to  the  development  of  more  nearly 
adequate  public-aid  programs. 

The  years  between  1929  and  1933  were  characterized 
by  sharp  wage  reductions.  Their  failure  to  stimulate 
revival  had  already  led  to  speculation  whether  larger 
reductions  would  not  have  reduced  purchasing  power 
further  and  accelerated  the  downward  spiral  of  the 
depression  long  before  they  would  have  stimulated 
business  through  lower  costs,  lower  prices,  and  en- 
hanced real  purchasing  power.  Quite  apart  from  the 
experience  of  these  years,  however,  there  are  more 
fundamental  reasons  for  questioning  the  assumption 
basic  to  the  view  that  public  aid  hindered  recovery  by 
maintaining  the  general  wage  level — that  low  prices 
stimulate  demand  regardless  of  the  prevailing  social 
and  economic  climate. 

The  influence  of  the  prevailing  economic  and  psy- 
chological environment  is  indeed  often  conceded  even 
by  those  who  adhere  most  persistently  to  the  cyclical 
interpretation  of  the  recent  depression.  Thus  the  fail- 
ure of  the  economy  to  expand,  despite  sharp  declines 
in  interest  and  wage  rates  and  other  cost  factors,  has 
not  infrequently  been  attributed  to  the  undermining 
of  business  confidence  by  government  controls  and  reg- 
ulations and  by  the  prospects  of  increased  taxation. 

Once  it  is  admitted  that  psychological  factors  in- 
fluencing producers'  expectations  play  a  role  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  business  activity,  the  relationsMp 
between  low  costs  and  economic  revival  calls  for  re- 
consideration. For  insofar  as  the  assumption  of  the 
speedy  responsiveness  of  producers  to  low  costs  is 
based  upon  observation  of  past  behavior,  the  question 
arises  whether  this  behavior  was  not  conditioned  at 
least  in  part  by  other  factors  as  well,  such  as  expecta- 
tions of  demand.  It  is  as  if  a  rower  who  has  attributed 
the  performance  of  his  boat  to  his  own  prowess  with 
the  oars  as  he  sped  downstream  gradually  discovers 
that  there  are  hindrances  when  his  course  takes  him  up- 
stream. If  demand  expectations  have  played  a  prom- 
inent role  in  earlier  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 


*  See  ch.  XII  for  a  dlscasslon  of  the  specific  instances  in  wiilch  the 
BonavailabilitJ  of  public  aid  might  have  stimniated  acceptance  of 
employment  at  low  wasje  rates.  But  it  should  also  be  noted,  as  shown 
in  that  chapter,  that  in  other  cases  the  availability  of  supplementary 
public  aid  served  to  depress  wage  levels  by  making  it  possible  for  worlters 
to  acct'pt  employment  yielding  wages  less  tiian  enough  for  maintenance. 


the  character  of  the  influences  to  which  they  wex-e  re- 
sponsive and  their  persistence  into  the  present.  If 
these  influences  no  longer  operate  in  full  force,  the  pre- 
ceding diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  depressions  may  be 
misleading  when  applied  to  the  present  era.  A  broad 
survey  of  economic  developments  during  and  since  the 
nineteenth  centui-y  does  indeed  suggest  that  there  may 
be  justification  for  this  point  of  view.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  evidence  suggests  that  expectations  as  to  the 
extent  of  demand  play  as  great  a  role  in  determining  the 
degree  of  husines  activity  as  the  level  of  costs.  Indeed, 
during  the  last  10  years  the  influence  of  demand  expecta- 
tions appears  to  have  been  predominant.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  economic  environment  of  recent 
decades  was  one  less  conducive  than  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  a  sense  of  optimism  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers and  investors. 

The  change  in  the  underlying  trend  of  economic 
develoi^ment  has  been  described  in  many  different 
ways.  The  theories  of  "oversaving,"  of  the  "mature" 
economy,  of  "secular  stagnation"  are  all  more 
or  less  successful  attempts  to  grasp  a  fundamental 
alteration  which  has  been  going  on  in  recent  decades. 
This  change  in  the  whole  economic  climate  of  the 
world  can  neither  be  dated  at  a  specific  day  or  year 
nor  related  to  a  single  set  of  factors,  despite  frequent 
attempts  to  do  so.  Nor  can  it  be  assumed  that  this 
new  phase  of  economic  development  is  a  definitive  phase 
and  that  no  further  vicissitudes  need  be  expected.  On 
the  contrary,  many  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  econ- 
omy may  be  in  a  transitional  period  which  may  lead  to  a 
new  era  of  expansion,  if  the  market  mechanism  is  sup- 
ported by  appropiiate  government  policies.^" 

The  theory  of  the  "maturing"  of  the  economy  has 
often  been  misinterpreted  as  attributing  the  stagnation 
of  the  thirties  to  a  saturation  of  consumer  demand  or 
an  exhaustion  of  the  potentialities  of  development. 
Maturity  should  not  be  confused  with  senility.  With 
one-third  of  the  nation  ill-housed,  ill-nourished,  and 
ill-clad,  the  talk  about  saturation  does  not  make  sense. 
The  real  problem  is  of  a  different  nature.  The  specific 
historical  comhirMtion  of  factors  which  facilitated  the 
spectacular  ecOTwmic  expansion  of  over  a  century  has 
changed.  There  still  are  wide  opportunities  to  increase 
productivity  and  raise  the  standard  of  living.  But  the 
patterns  of  development  nmst  be  revised  in  line  with  a 
different  historical  combination.  It  is  not  possible  to 
describe  and  analyze  here  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  economy  as  well  as  in  the 
domestic  scene.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  significant 
developments  can  be  mentioned. 


"  See  chs.  XVH  and  XVIII  below  for  further  discussion  of  these 
policies  and  of  their  relationship  to  policies  and  programs  in  the  field 
of  public  aid. 
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The  nineteenth  century  was  chiiracterized  by  a  rapid 
economic  expansion  facilitated  by  the  interplay  of 
many  factors,  all  of  which  opei'ated  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  producers  an  expectation  of  expanding  de- 
mand. It  was  a  period  in  which  the  development  of 
new  areas  for  the  production  of  food  and  industrial 
raw  materials  coincided  with  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial centers  in  Europe,  which  absorbed  the  prod- 
uct of  the  new  raw-material  areas  and  in  turn  supplied 
the  growing  demand  of  these  areas  with  an  ever-inci'eas- 
ing  volume  of  manufactured  goods.  This  coincidence 
between  the  spectacular  development  of  new  resoui'ces 
and  a  siinilarly  spectacular  development  of  demand 
from  a  rapidly  increasing  population  was  paralleled  by 
a  further  coincidence  between  increasing  savings  and 
a  swelling  need  for  capital.  Capital  was  required  not 
only  for  the  building  of  industrial  centers  but  also  for 
the  development  of  new  areas,  especially  for  construct- 
ing means  of  communication  in  these  regions. 

The  growth  of  the  new  regions  resulted  in  increasing 
land  values,  part  of  which  were  monetized  by  credit 
and  transformed  into  consumption.  This  was  one  of 
the  processes  which  resulted  in  the  absorption  of  sav- 
ings over  and  above  the  savings  absorbed  by  physical 
investments.  The  limit  of  expansion  was  set  only  by 
the  limits  of  capital  supply. 

With  a  slowing  down  in  the  growth  of  population 
and  a  rising  level  of  the  standard  of  living,  the  demand 
for  staple  foods  decreases  in  proportionate  impor- 
tance. In  addition,  with  progressive  techniques,  the 
demand  for  industrial  raw  materials  does  not  expand 
in  proportion  to  the  production  of  finished  goods. 
An  electric  dynamo,  for  instance,  requires  for  its 
production  much  less  coal,  iron,  and  steel  today  than 
did  a  dynamo  of  the  same  power  two  generations  ago. 
The  development  of  new  areas  started  mostly  with  the 
production  of  staple  products  of  fields  and  mines. 
With  the  relatively  declining  demand  for  these  prod- 
ucts, one  of  the  main  stimuli  to  economic  expansion 
was  cut  off.  This  altered  demand  situation,  rather  than 
any  alleged  exhaustion  of  available  land,  is  responsible 
for  the  phenomenon  called  the  "closing  of  the  frontier." 

Technical  developments  are  going  on  at  a  rate  never 
experienced  before.  But  their  effects  on  the  total 
capital  supply  are  declining.  The  invention  of  the  rail- 
road brought  in  its  wake  the  creation  of  several  new 
industries  and  absorbed  a  high  proportion  of  the  capital 
supply  during  several  decades.  The  perfecting  of  com- 
mercial airplane  transportation,  at  least  as  spectacular 
as  that  of  the  railroad  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
has  had  only  limited  direct  and  indirect  effects  on  the 
demand  for  capital. 

Modem  developments  not  only  affected  the  composi- 
tion of  demand  and  modified  the  force  of  technical 


developments  hut  also  changed  business  oi'ganization 
and  even  'the  incentives  to  which  business  enterp^'ise 
responded.  Under  the  pressure  of  competitive  in- 
vestment in  many  lines  of  production,  investment  in 
new  facilities  had  formerly  often  preceded  demand. 
Sometimes  demand  grew  so  quickly  following  invest- 
ments that  all  facilities  could  be  operated  at  a  profit; 
in  other  cases  old  investments  were  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  new;  sometimes  even  the  new  investments  were 
proved  failures.  Competitive  investments  frequently 
implied  a  waste  of  capital  that  helped  keep  it  relatively 
scarce.  This  "waste,"  however,  contributed  to  the  vigor 
of  expansion.  In  the  present  period,  part  of  the  com- 
IDetitive  struggle  has  been  eliminated  or  mitigated  by 
industrial  integration  and  concentration.  New  invest- 
ments are  made  only  after  careful  study  of  the  existing 
and  potential  market  for  the  whole  industry,  including 
surveys  of  the  possible  expansion  of  competing  corpora- 
tions. "Administered  investments"  avoid  much  waste 
of  capital  but  also  curb  the  vigor  of  economic  expansion. 
In  general  it  can  he  said  that  today  private  investment 
inci'easingly  follows  an  already  visible  demand,  while 
in  the  earlier  period  it  was  significant  that  investments 
often  anticipated  and  thereby  created  a  future  demand. 

As  average  incomes  rise,  the  demand  for  capital  at 
most  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  incomes. 
Total  savings  available,  however,  tend  to  grow  faster 
than  does  the  income  itself  because  the  ratio  of  savings 
to  income  rises  with  the  level  of  income.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  total  and  average  incomes  go  up,  savings 
tend  to  increase  faster  than  the  investment  demand  for 
savings.  This  explains  the  basically  "deflationary" 
trend  in  the  modern  economy  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  attain  or  to  sustain  full  operation  of  all  resources 
by  the  automatic  working  of  the  market  forces  alone. 

The  changes  in  the  supply-demand  situation  with 
respect  to  investment  and  savings  took  place  very 
gradually  over  a  period  of  many  decades.  But  the 
force  of  this  development  cumulated  and  struck  all  at 
once.  Economic  difficulty  probably  would  have  oc- 
curred earlier  if  the  World  War  of  1914-18  had  not 
created  an  enormous  investment  demand  during  the 
war  period.  In  the  postwar  period  European  recon- 
struction, the  backlog  demand  for  housing,  public 
utilities,  public  improvements,  and  modernization  of 
plant  postponed  during  the  war,  all  created  an  extra- 
ordinary demand.  In  the  "New  Era"  period  the  specu- 
lative boom  resulted  in  increasing  stock  values,  part  of 
which  were  monetized  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  in- 
creasing land  values  of  an  earlier  period  and  resulted 
in  a  high  level  of  luxury  consumption  and  an  extra- 
ordinary absorption  of  savings.  The  expansion  of 
consumer  credit  had  a  similar  influence.    But  all  these 
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developments  could  offset  the  fundamental  dispropor- 
tion in  the  economy  only  temporarily.  Once  they 
petered  out,  the  boom  collapsed. 

The  above  interpretation  of  the  present  phase  of 
economic  development  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the 
depression  of  the  thirties  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  the  purely  cyclical  explanation.  Recovery 
was  not  hampered  by  any  lack  of  capital  nor  were 
investments  made  unprofitable  by  excessive  costs  of 
production.  Most  of  the  conditions  which  are  requisite 
for  recovery,  according  to  the  cyclical  explanation,  were 
then  present.  Yet  recovery,  in  the  sense  of  sustained 
employment  of  all  resources,  did  not  come.  It  seeing 
difficiiU  not  to  conclude  that  recoveiy  failed  to  material- 
ize because  the  necessary  stimulus  to  resumption  of  pro- 
ductive activity  required  in  the  changed  environment 
and  economic  climate — evidence  of  renewed  demand — 
was  not  present  and  in  its  absence  low  costs  alone  were 
an  insufficient  incentive.  This  diagnosis  of  the  depres- 
sion gives  an  entirely  different  background  for  the 
analysis  of  public-aid  programs  than  did  the  cyclical 
explanation.  An  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  public- 
aid  policy  upon  recovery  becomes  a  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  the  combined  programs  led 
to  a  net  increase  in  effective  demand  through  expansion 
of  mass  purchasing  power. 

Influence  of  Public-Aid  Disbursements 
and  Collections  on  Purchasing  Power 

All  the  various  elements  in  the  public-aid  programs 
have  a  common  quality  in  that  they  put  money  into 
the  hands  of  individuals  in  the  low-income  brackets. 
(The  only  exceptions  are  relief  grants  in  kind  and 
services  to  the  underprivileged.)  This  holds  true 
for  the  most  part  in  general  relief,  in  the  various 
assistance  programs,  in  work  relief,  and  in  social- 
insurance  disbursements.  It  seems  a  fair  assumption 
that  most  public-aid  money  is  spent  by  recipients 
more  or  less  promptly  on  consumer  needs,  although 
there  are  certainly  cases  in  which  the  public-aid 
recipient  uses  some  of  his  money  to  pay  off  a  debt, 
so  that  the  money  may  be  withdrawn  from  circulation 
before  it  can  affect  active  purchasing  power  and 
employment. 

In  this  respect  public  aid  differs  from  other  parts 
of  the  Federal  emergency  program.  Some  parts  of 
the  aid  to  agriculture  and  even  more  of  the  aid  to  home 
owners  and  business  enterprises  were  used  more 
largely  to  pay  off  or  convert  debts.  These  forms  of 
aid  strengthened  the  capital  and  credit  structure  of  the 
country  but  contributed  less  directly  to  sustaiaiing 
active  purchasing  power  during  the  depression. 

On  the  whole,  the  magnitude  of  public-aid  spending 
in  the  depression  years  was  such  that  it  may  have 


substantially  contributed  to  the  consumers''  expendi- 
tures of  these  years.  In  the  8  years  1933^0,  public- 
aid  expenditures  of  all  kinds.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
totaled  nearly  $25.7  billion,  or  5.2  percent  of  the 
total  national  income  of  this  period.^  These  imposing 
figures  miglit  well  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  public- 
aid  expenditures  were  a  very  forceful  recovery  factor 
and  might  create  surprise  that,  in  spite  of  them,  no 
greater  degree  of  recoveiy  was  achieved. 

Before  such  a  conclusion  is  drawn,  a  more  careful 
analysis  must  be  made.  It  is  true  that  the  $25.7  bil- 
lion disbursed  by  public-aid  programs  in  the  8-year 
period  were  received  mainly  by  people  in  the  lower 
income  brackets,  and  most  of  this  sum  was  spent  for 
consumer  goods.  Not  all  of  this  money,  however, 
represented  the  creation  of  "additional"  incomes,  for 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  ex- 
penditures were  financed. 

Three  methods  of  financing  public  aid  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, each  of  which  has  a  markedly  different 
effect  upon  the  extent  to  which  consumer  demand  is 
enhanced  by  public-aid  policies.  Public-aid  expendi- 
tures may  be  financed  by  taxes,  such  as  taxes  on  con- 
sim:iption  or  wages,  which  predominantly  cause  a 
curtailment  of  consumption.  They  may  be  financed 
by  progressive  income  and  profit  taxation,  the  net  effect 
of  which  may  be  to  transfer  income  from  savers  to 
spenders.  Or  they  may  be  financed  by  borrowings, 
which  may  increase  purchasing  power  by  practically 
their  full  amount  in  a  depression  period.  It  will  be 
shown  below  that  the  first  and  third  of  these  types  of 
financing  were  extensively  resorted  to  for  public-aid 
financing  during  the  last  decade,  as  instanced  by 
the  financing  of  State  programs  by  sales  taxes,  by  the 
financing  of  the  unemployment  insurance  and  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance  by  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes, 
and  the  partial  financing  of  other  Federal  aid  programs 
by  borrowing. 

Wlien  incomes  of  taxpayers  are  curtailed  and  the 
money  collected  by  Government  is  spent  for  public 
aid,  no  additional  income  is  directly  created,  income 
being  merely  transferred  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  aid 
recipient.  If  the  taxpayer  cuts  down  his  consumption 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  tax,  the  total  demand  for 
consumers'  goods  is  not  increased  merely  because  the 
public-aid  recipient  consumes  what  the  taxpayer  has 
ceased  to  consume.  If,  however,  the  taxpayer  cuts 
down  on  his  savings,  even  partially,  and  does  not  fully 
decrease  his  consumption,  a  mere  transfer  of  income 
may  lead  to  an  increase  in  consumption  and  indirectly 
to  a  creation  of  additional  incomes.     Wlien  the  public- 


*  Computed  from  table  63,  cli.  X  above.     For  types  of  public-aid  ex- 
penditures included,  see  footnote  1  of  that  chapter. 
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aid  program  is  financed  by  borrowing  funds  which 
otherwise  would  remain  idle,  the  spending  of  public-aid 
money  adds  to  the  income  flow. 

The  increase  in  the  flow  of  incomes  creates  consumers' 
demand  and  may  induce  private  investments,  thus  lead- 
ing to  at  least  temporaiy  recovery. 

In  the  course  of  recovery,  incomes  increase  and  net 
savings  grow  even  more.  The  stimulating  effect  of  gov- 
ernment spending  therefore  diminishes  with  an  increas- 
ing income  level  unless  private  investments  manage  to 
absorb  an  increasing  portion  of  private  savings.  Yet, 
even  if  public-aid  spending  financed  by  borrowing  does 
not  result  in  a  net  increase  in  purchasing  power,  it  may 
prevent  the  drop  in  purchasing  power  that  would  other- 
wise occur. 

The  initial  spending  by  the  public-aid  recipient  cre- 
ates income  in  the  hands  of  his  grocer,  landlord,  or 
department  store,  each  of  whom  spends  the  money  to 
replenish  stock  or  pay  wages.  This  is  the  so-called 
secondary  effect  of  government  spending.  But  to 
have  a  tertiary  effect,  these  secondary  expenditures 
themselves  must  in  turn  inspire  further  investment. 
If  they  do  not  stimulate  it,  the  effect  of  spending  fades 
away.  For  example,  if  mventories  of  certain  goods 
have  been  overexpanded  and  the  public-aid  recipients 
buy  such  goods,  new  production  will  not  be  encour- 
aged by  the  reduction  of  inventories,  unless  there  is 
promise  of  continued  purchasing  power  on  an  in- 
creased scale. 

It  follows  from  this  analysis  that  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  public-aid  measures  on  purchasing  power 
involves  two  lines  of  inquiry.  It  is  necessary  first  of 
all  to  determine  how  far  public-aid  expenditures  were 
financed  by  borrowing,  and  secondly,  to  the  extent 
that  taxation  was  employed,  to  discover  whether  the 
taxes  were  of  a  type  which  might  be  expected  to  lead 
through  transference  between  income  classes  to  an 
increase  in  purchasing  power. 

In  making  this  analysis  it  has  been  necessary  for 
technical  reasons  to  treat  the  social-insurance  wage 
and  pay-roll  taxes  separately  because  they  involve  the 
principle  of  reserve  financing.  A  relatively  small  por- 
portion  of  the  sums  collected  have  been  disbursed  dur- 
ing the  period  under  study  and  their  financing  was  in 
fact  separated  from  that  of  other  public-aid  measures. 
Yet,  these  taxes  must  be  regarded  as  public-aid  taxes, 
for  their  total  yield  was  earmarked  for  present  or 
future  public  aid.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
larger  public-aid  program  as  developed  in  recent  years. 

Extent  of  Taxation  and  Borrowing 
in  Financing  Public  Aid 

Public-aid  expenditures  are  only  one  element  in  the 
total  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures;  and. 


except  for  the  social  insurances,  only  a  small  portion 
of  all  taxes  is  earmarked  for  public-aid  purposes.^  An 
attempt  must  therefore  be  made  to  attribute  specific 
methods  of  financing  to  public  aid  on  the  basis  of 
general  considerations  in  the  years  1933  to  1940. 

The  attribution  of  specific  revenues  to  specific  types 
of  expenditures  is  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 
However,  in  the  case  of  goverimaent  expenditures  for 
public  aid  such  an  attempt  is  not  unfeasible.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  public  aid  are  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  Federal  budgets,  and  even  on  the  State  and 
local  level  they  had  never  previously  been  made  on  such 
a  large  scale.  Such  expenditures  were  initiated  at  a 
time  of  depressiori  when  the  customary  sources  of 
revenue  hardly  sufficed  to  meet  the  customary  expenses 
of  government  functions.  For  financing  public  aid, 
therefore,  new  sources  of  i-evenue  and  borrowing  had 
to  be  used.  This  historical  fact  makes  it  possible  to 
relate  new  types  of  financing  to  these  new  types  of 
expenditures. 

In  certain  cases  new  taxes  were  legally  allocated  to 
public-aid  expenditui-es.  In  the  Federal  budget,  for 
instance,  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  are  specified  for 
appropriation  to  the  old-age  insurance  and  other  trust 
accounts.  State  taxes  are  more  frequently  earmarked 
for  public-aid  expenditures,  although  the  practice  is  di- 
minishing. When  no  legal  tax  allocation  exists,  an 
allocation  of  various  sources  of  taxation  and  borrowing 
to  different  types  of  expenditures  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  specific  assumptions.  This  is  essentially 
the  procedure  followed  in  constructing  Table  80,  which 
shows  the  estimated  distribution  of  taxes  and  borrow- 
ing for  public  aid  on  the  Federal  and  the  combined 
State  and  local  levels  of  government.*  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  these  estimates  are  highly  tentative, 
especially  in  the  case  of  State  and  local  financing 
where  data  are  scanty,  and  must  be  regarded  as  sug- 
gestive rather  than  definitive. 

Table  80  suggests  that  the  relative  shares  of  bor- 
rowing and  taxation  in  the  current  financing  of  total 
public-aid  expenditures  were  roughly  equal,  with  tax- 
ation slightly  preponderating.  There  is,  however,  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  Federal  and  the  State  and 
local  fiscal  policies.  The  latter  utilized  taxation  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  the  former.  Even  so,  the 
amounts  financed  by  the  creation  of  Federal  debt  de- 
creased both  in  absolute  terms  and  in  relation  to  total 
public  aid  from  the  fiscal  year  1934  until  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  when  the  previous  year's  recession  led  to  a  sharp 


'  .\I1  Ferieral  receipts  are  merged  in  the  General  FimiJ  of  tlie  Treasury 
before  disbursement,  and  the  practice  of  earmarking  fonda  is  losing 
ground  in  the  more  advanced  State  and  local  fiscal  systems,  too. 

« The  details  of  the  method  of  computation  are  presented  In  Ap- 
pendix 21. 
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Tabo!   80. — Estimated   taxation   and    borrowing   for   public-aid 
expenditures,^  exclusive  of  social  insurances,  1933-39 


Fiscal  year 

Ta-t-flnanced  expend- 
itures (millions  of 
dollars) 

Debt-finauced  expend- 
itures (millions  of 
dollars) 

Percentage  of  expend- 
itures liuanced  by 
debt 

Fed- 
eral 

State 
and 
local 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 

State 
and 
local 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 

State 
and 
local 

Total 

1933 

0 

153 

660 

930 

1,504 

1,783 

1,160 

184 

297 
394 
592 
827 
1,027 
1,168 

184 
450 
1,064 
1,522 
2,331 
2,810 
2,328 

384 
1,692 
1,607 
1,410 
1,079 

3S6 
1,792 

173 
241 
242 
190 
154 
175 
242 

557 
1,933 
1,849 
1,600 
1,233 

561 
2,034 

100.0 
91.7 
70.9 
60.3 
41.8 
17.8 
60.7 

48.5 
44.8 
38.1 
24.3 
15.7 
14.6 
17.2 

75.2 

1934 

81.1 

1935 

63.7 

1936 

51.2 

1937 

34.6 

1938 

16.6 

1939 

46.6 

Total.... 

6,190 

4,489 

10,679 

8,350 

1,417 

9,767 

67.4 

24.0 

47.8 

Sources:  All  data  on  Federal  expenditures,  both  tax-financed  and  debt-financed, 
are  from  Appendix  21,  table  1,  below,  based  on  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
'Jreasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  191,0,  Washington 
1941,  pp.  650-653. 

Data  on  State  and  local  financing  are  based  on  Ecker-R.,  L.  L4szl6,  "Sources  of 
State  Emergency  Relief  Funds,  July  1,  1930,  through  June  30,  1935,"  in  Monthly 
Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  July  I  through  July  SI,  19SB, 
Washington,  1935,  p.  64:  and  Eckcr-R.,  L.  Laszlo.  "Sources  of  Local  Emergency 
Relief  Funds"  in  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
December  1  through  December  SI,  ISSS,  \\  as  iiigton,  1936,  p.  46;  Slernberg,  Wesley  J., 
Indebtedness  in  the  United  States,  a  forthcoming  publication,  a  condensed  version  of 
which  is  available  in  Bangs,  Robert  B.,  "Pubhc  and  Private  Debt  in  the  United 
States,  1929-40,"  Surcey  of  Current  Business,  XXI  (November  1941),  18-21;  and 
Moody's  Investors'  Service,  Moody's  Manual  of  Investments — Oovernment  Securities, 
New  York,  1941. 

1  The  figures  of  expenditures  used  in  this  chapter  are  not  in  all  cases  comparable 
with  those  given  in  ch.  X  and  appendix  19  because  of  differences  in  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived.  In  order  to  secure  comparability  with  other  financial  and 
tax  data.  Federal  expenditures  in  this  chapter  and  appendix  21  were  derived  from 
aimual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  whereas  in  ch.  X  and  appendix  19 
figures  were  secured  in  many  cases  from  the  agencies  concerned,  in  order  to  make 
possible  distribution  between  administrative  and  other  costs.  State  and  local 
expenditures  are  in  agreement  with  those  shown  in  appendix  19  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  exclusion  of  imemployment  compen<;ation  benefits. 

rise  in  deficit  financing.  However,  recourse  to  borrow- 
ing was  much  less  significant  in  regard  to  State  and 
local  public-aid  expenditures,  with  an  especially  sharp 
decline  in  deficit  financing  after  1936. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  presented  in  Table 
80  relate  to  the  financing  of  public-aid  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  the  social  insurances.  The  financing  of 
the  latter  programs  differs  from  those  hitherto  dis- 
cussed, in  that  taxes  were  levied  to  provide  funds  for 
meeting  both  current  and  future  disbursements.  From 
1936  onwards,  the  heavy  tax  collections  made  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  financing  of  this  tj'pe  of  public  aid 
greatly  exceeded  disbursements.  Therefore,  properly 
to  appraise  the  role  of  the  public-aid  programs  in  con- 
tributing to  the  course  of  recovery,  these  annual  sur- 
pluses (accumulations  to  the  reserves)  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  Federal  public-aid  deficit  as 
shown  in  Table  80.  The  resulting  figiires,  specified 
as  the  net  Federal  public-aid  deficit,  are  shown  in 
column  7  of  Table  81.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  levy- 
ing of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  significantly  changed 
the  balance  of  taxing  and  borrowing  attributable  to 
public-aid  financing. 

Economic  Effects  of  Deficit-financed 
Public  Aid 

Although  the  estimates  in  the  preceding  section  sug- 
gest that  a  significant  proportion  of  total  public-aid 


expenditures  was  financed  by  borrowing,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  was 
increased  to  a  corresponding  degree.  For,  as  already 
indicated,  public-aid  expenditures  form  only  a  part  of 
total  public  disbursements,  and  their  potential  stimu- 
lating effects  may  have  been  nullified  by  contrary  finan- 
cial policies  in  regard  to  these  other  items. 

In  fact  tliis  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  State 
and  local  deficits  attributable  to  public  aid.  Despite 
the  sizable  State  and  local  public-aid  borrowing,  there 
was  probably  no  net  contribution  to  the  national  in- 
come, since  old  debt  was  being  simultaneously  retired ' 
and  other  expenditures  were  curtailed.'^ 

For  this  reason,  and  because  State  and  local  public- 
aid  expenditures  were  so  largely  financed  by  taxation, 
the  following  discussion  will  be  concerned  solely  with 
the  influence  of  deficit-financed  public  aid  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  For,  over  the  period  1933-40  as  a  whole, 
there  was  an  excess  of  Federal  cash  outlays  adding  to 
the  community's  income  over  cash  receipts  neutralizing 
such  outlays.  The  extent  of  the  Government  net  con- 
tribution, as  this  figure  (with  some  modification  of 
both  the  outlay  and  the  offset  sides)  is  called,  is  shown 
in  column  3  of  Table  81. 

It  is  not  easy  to  attribute  the  increase  in  activities 
and  national  income  which  took  place  after  the  depth 
of  the  depression  in  1932  to  any  one  specific  recovery 
factor.  However,  as  Table  81  shows,  four  periods  can 
be  distinguished.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  increase  in  national  income 
from  1933  through  calendar  year  1935  was  attributable 
to  the  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  Federal  deficit 
spending.' 

Public-aid  expenditures  accounted  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  "stimulating"  expenditures  of  this  period 
and  consisted  largely  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  and  Civil  Works  Administration 
spending.     Public  construction,  even  including  work 


'  A  study  made  by  Wesley  Sternberg  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  shown  tliat  rather  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  issues  of 
States  and  municipalities  between  1929  and  1940  were  for  refunding 
purposes.  The  results  of  the  study  have  been  summarized  by  Robert 
B.  Bangs  in  "Public  and  Private  Debt  in  the  United  States,  1929-40," 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  XXI    (November  1941),  18-21. 

'  In  1934,  for  example,  expenditures  on  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  were  about  $1.7  billion  against  some  $2.2  billion  In  1932,  and 
over  $2.3  liillion  in  1930.  (Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statistieal  Abstract 
of  the  United  States:  ni9,  Washington,  1940,  p.  107.)  State  and  local 
spending  on  highways  fell  from  over  $1.3  billion  in  1930  to  less  than 
$0.5  billion  in  1033  and  never  recovered.  (D.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Foreisrn  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Construction  Activity 
in  the  United  States,  t)lo-S~,  Washington,  193S,  pp.  78-79  ;  and  Dennis, 
Samuel  J.,  "Recent  Developments  in  Construction  Activity,"  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  XIX   (August  1939),  12.  tables  4  and  5.) 

'  See  Colm,  (ierhard  and  Lehmann,  Fritz.  "Public  Spending  and 
Recovery  in  the  United  States,"  Social  Research,  III  (May  1936),  129- 
166.  The  authors  estimate  this  proportion  at  between  two-thirds  and 
four-flfths.  Cf.  also  .\ngell,  James  W..  Investment  and  Business  Cycles. 
New   York.   McGraw-Hill   Book   Company,   1941,  pp.   225-229. 
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Table  81. — Role  of  public-aid  expenditures  in  Federal  Qovern- 
ment  net  contribution,  1933-40 

[Millions  of  doUarsI 


Fiscal  year  ending 
June  30— 

Na- 
tional 
income 

pay- 
ments • 

Gov- 
ern 
ment 
net 
contri- 
bution! 

Federal 
public- 
aid 
expend- 
itures ' 

Federal 
public- 
aid 
deficits 

Social 
security 

and 
railroad 
insurance 
tax  ac- 
cumula- 
tions* 

Net 
Federal 
public- 
aid 
deficit 
(5) -(6) 

Net  pub- 
lic-aid 
deficit  as 
percent- 
age of 
Govern- 
ment net 
contribu- 
tion 
(7)^(3) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1933                  

45. 452 
50,866 
56,  007 
62,619 
71,262 
69,245 
68,  366 
73, 135 

1,921 

2,377 
3,671 
3,976 
2,966 
1,103 
3,328 
3,389 

384 
1,845 
2.  267, 
2, 340 
2,583 
2,169 
2,952 
2,305 

384 
1,692 
1,607 
1,410 
1,079 

386 
1,792 
1,693 

384 
1,692 
1,607 
1,344 

522 
-721 

978 

575 

20.0 

1934 

71.2 

1935                 —     -- 

45.0 

1936. -- 

1937                 ..  .. 

66 
657 

1,107 
814 

1,018 

33.8 
17.6 

1938 

(») 

1939.. 

1940    

29.4 
17.0 

>  From  Survey  of  Current  Business,  XXI  (June  1941),  16,  and  (July  1941),  18. 

>  This  figure,  which  is  based  on  preliminary  studies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Indicates  the  net  addition  to  disposable  cash  income  of  the  community  attributable 
to  the  excess  of  expenditures  that  go  into  income,  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  tax  collections.  For  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  composition  of  this  figure 
see  testimony  of  Lauchlin  B.  Currie  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, in  Investigation  of  Concentration  of  Economic  Power,  Hearings  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington, 
1940,  pt.  9,  pp.  3528-3538. 

'  See  table  80  and  footnotes. 

'  Represents  the  increase  in  assets  of  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account,  and  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  (in- 
cluding increases  attributable  to  interest).  (Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Stale  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1941,  Wash- 
ington, 1942,  pp.  520-522.) 

•  Since  there  was  no  net  Federal  public  deficit  in  this  year,  no  percentage  can  be 
calculated. 

relief,  was  well  below  the  predepression  level  during 
the  first  phase  of  the  recovery  period.  Increased  Fed- 
eral construction  was  more  than  offset  by  a  drastic 
decline  in  State  and  local  building.*  Such  recovery  as 
took  place  would  seem  to  be  largely  due  to  Federal 
public-aid  expenditures.  State  and  local  relief  ex- 
penditures could  have  no  stimulating  effect  in  view  of 
the  simultaneous  sharp  decrease  in  public  construction 
activities,  the  trend  to  net  debt  retirement,  and  their 
reliance  on  taxes  on  sales  and  real  property,  which 
tended  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  spending.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  period  certainly  seerns  to  indicate  that 
public-aid  expenditures  can  bring  about  a  substantial 
degree  of  recovery  even  in  the  absence  of  other  stimu- 
lating factors. 

The  second  period,  which  was  of  a  quite  different 
nature,  included  the  calendar  year  1936  and  the  first 
half  year  of  calendar  year  1937.  The  veterans'  bonus 
brought  a  great  increase  in  the  "government  net  con- 
tribution" and  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  business  activ- 
ity at  the  same  time  that  more  effective  work  relief 
under  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  getting 
under  way,  while  public  works  were  also  increasing 
substantially.  Public  construction  in  1936  and  1937 
was  considerably   above   the   predepression  level,   al- 


though the  increase  did  not  offset  the  decreased 
private  construction."  In  this  period  the  primary  and 
secondary  effects  of  public  deficit  expenditures  were 
reenforced  by  tertiary  factors,  by  long-delayed  re- 
placements and  expansion  in  business,  and  by  an  ex- 
tension of  consumer  investments.  A  substantial  rise 
in  prices  in  some  fields  occurred  in  early  1937  {i.  e., 
the  end  of  this  second  period)  and  in  turn  encouraged 
another  investment  factor,  an  accumulation  of  inven- 
tories. Symptoms  of  near-boom  conditions  appeared 
although  millions  of  workers  were  still  idle. 

The  third  period  practically  coincided  with  the 
fiscal  year  1938.  It  is  marked  by  two  concurrent  fac- 
tors. An  attempt  was  made  to  curtail  expenditures, 
especially  for  work  relief,  public  works,  and  aid  to 
agriculture.  At  the  same  time  revenues  increased  not 
only  because  taxes  based  on  the  high  income  of  the 
calendar  year  1937  were  collected  in  1938,  but  also 
because  the  pay-roll  taxes  were  yielding  high  revenues 
for  the  first  time.  The  net  cash  outgo  of  the  Federal 
Government  (i.  e.,  the  budget  deficit  minus  the  ac- 
cumulation in  Federal  funds)  fell  from  $2,591  million 
in  1937  to  $277  million  in  1938."  This  came  very  close 
to  a  balanced  cash  budget.  The  public-aid  program 
in  this  fiscal  year  actually  constituted  a  negative  item, 
for  the  accumulation  of  taxes  for  social -insurance  pro- 
grams exceeded  the  deficit  due  to  public-aid  expendi- 
tures by  $721  million.     (See  Table  81.) 

Other  depressing  factors  existed,  but  this  sudden 
shift  from  a  large  deficit  to  an  almost  balanced  budget 
was  probably  one  of  the  main  f  actors.^^  The  prosperity 
of  the  years  1936-37  was  not  self-sustaining.  It  had 
been  supported  by  Government  spending,  and  it  broke 
down  upon  sudden  withdrawal  of  that  support.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  movement  was  accentuated  by  rapid 
inventory  accumulation  in  1936  and  1937  and  by  in- 
ventory liquidation  once  the  recession  became  apparent. 

The  next  fiscal  year,  1939,  again  brought  a  turn  in 
the  tide,  with  deficit  spending  consciously  adopted  as 
a  recovery  policy.  Public-aid  expenditures  reached  a 
record  height.  Public  works  and  aid  to  agi-iculture 
were  also  increased.  National  income  again  responded 
promptly. 

Late  in  1939,  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  World 
War,  a  new  factor  began  to  dominate  business  develop- 
ment; namely,  the  speculative  demand  in  anticipation 
of  jjrice  increases  and  scarcities,  which  swelled  national 
income  in  the  same  months  in  which  the  government 


'  See  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  The  Economic  Effects  of 
the  Federal  Public  Works  Erpenditures:  19Si-19S8.  Washington,  1940, 
p.  18,  table  2,  and  p.  19,  Ar.  2. 


'Ibid.,  p.  17,  tiible  1  ;  and  ch.  XII,  below. 

'"Calculated  on  tlie  basis  of  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO, 
19iO,  Washington.  1941.  pp.  G-iO-GSS. 

"  See  Angell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  229-232. 
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net  coiitriliutidii  foil  otl'.  AMicn  (he  I'xpoctcd  increase 
in  war  demand  did  not  occur,  inventory  accumulation 
stopped,  with  an  ensuing  drop  in  production  and  in- 
come in  the  early  months  of  1940.  From  the  summer 
of  1940  a  new  upturn  became  evident,  dominated  first 
by  British  purchases  and  later  by  the  domestic  defense 
program.  Expenditures  for  public  aid  began  to  de- 
cline, and  the  economic  lead  was  assumed  by  the 
defense  program.  The  role  of  public-aid  expenditures 
in  transferring  purchasing  power  continued;  but  the 
stimulus  to  production  was  being  furnished  by  direct 
injection  into  the  economy  of  defense  spending.  De- 
fense spending  lifted  national  income,  production,  and 
employment  to  record  heights.  Total  cash  spending  on 
national  defense  in  the  calendar  year  1941  rose  $8.4 
iDillion  over  the  calendar  year  1940.  In  ithe  same 
period,  national  income  increased  by  $17.4  billion.'^ 
Even  after  elimination  of  the  price  rise,  production  for 
civilian  use  grew  more  than  did  production  for  war. 

The  experience  of  the  years  since  1933,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  defense  period,  suggests  the  effectiveness 
of  a  spending  policy  in  increasing  national  income, 
production,  and  employment.  This  experience  alone,  of 
course,  does  not  permit  conclusions  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  a  permanent  policy  of  deficit  spending.  It  is,  how- 
ever, indisputable  that  public-aid  expenditures  and 
methods  of  financing  materially  influenced  the  size 
of  the  net  government  contribution  and  thereby  of 
national  income  and  employment. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  these  years.  First,  neither  the  magnitude  of  the 
public-aid  expenditures  nor  the  belief  of  business  in 
their  duration  was  such  as  to  stimulate  any  substantial 
amount  of  neto  investments  in  consumer-goods  indus- 
tries. With  the  exception  of  the  fiscal  year  1938,  the 
public-aid  program  undoubtedly  added  to  the  active 
purchasing  power  and  was  thereby  effective  in  mitigat- 
ing the  depression,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  inducing 
prosperity  based  on  new  investments  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  increasing  savings  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Second,  policies  in  connection  loith  the  jlnancing  of 
the  social-insurance  programs  after  1936  materially 
reduced  the  net  deficit  attributable  to  public  aid.  Until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1936  public  aid  formed 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  government  net  con- 
tribution. (See  Table  81.)  Thereafter,  however,  its 
relative  and  absolute  significance  declined.  In  1938 
public  aid  was  financed  out  of  a  surplus.  After  1938 
the  net  public-aid  deficit  formed  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  government  net  contribution  than  in  the  years 


"Gilbert,  Milton  and  Bangs,  R.  B.,  "Preliminary  Estim.itos  of  Gross 
National  Product,  1929-41,"  Surveu  of  Current  Business,  XXII  (May 
1942),  12,  tabu  s  1  .ind  2. 


1934-3G.  While  some  part  of  the  smaller  contribution 
in  the  fiscal  year  1938  is  attributable  to  reduced  ex- 
penditures, the  greater  part  of  the  decline  in  that  and 
subsequent  years  was  due  to  the  collection  of  the  social- 
security  and  railroad-insurance  taxes  which  greatly 
exceeded  disbursements  under  these  programs. 

Thus  the  experience  of  the  thirties  demonstrates  that 
the  use  of  debt-financed  public-aid  payments  did 
stimulate  the  economy,  but  that  this  effect  was  limited 
in  extent  because  of  conflicting  financial  policies  and 
limited  in  duration  because  deficit  spending  alone  was 
not  able  to  induce  a  sufficient  amount  of  private 
investments. 

Economic  Effects  of  Tax-Financed 
Public-Aid 

Public  aid  financed  by  government  deficits  adds  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  lowest  income  brackets 
since  the  deficit  is  a  net  addition  to  national  income, 
directed  to  a  particular  income  level.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  section  that  in  the  years  1933 
to  1939  between  1G.6  percent  and  81.1  percent  of  ex- 
penditures for  public  aid  exclusive  of  the  social  in- 
surances were  thus  financed.  (See  Table  80.)  The 
remainder  was  financed  out  of  taxes  which  merely 
transferred  purchasing  power  from  the  taxpayer  to  the 
recipient.  Therefore,  before  the  total  effect  upon  re- 
covery of  the  expenditure  and  financing  of  public-aid 
funds  can  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
who  paid  these  taxes  and  specifically  whether  they  were 
paid  to  any  significant  degree  by  recipients  of  public 
aid  and  other  low-income  groups.  For  even  a  transfer 
of  funds  may  increase  mass  purchasing  power  if  it 
involves  taking  money  from  persons  who  will  curtail 
consumption  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  and 
distributing  this  money  to  those  who  will  spend  it;  or 
if  the  recipients  spend  money  more  quickly  than  the 
taxpayers  reduce  their  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  taxes  to  finance  public  aid 
are  collected  primarily  or  in  large  measure  from  per- 
sons whose  margin  of  savings  is  small,  and  in  particu- 
lar from  the  recipients  of  public  aid,  there  may  be  no 
net  increase  in  disposable  income,  i.  e.,  total  income 
received  (including  public  aid)  minus  taxes  paid.  So 
long  as  the  transfer  is  within  the  same  income  level, 
the  total  demand  can  scarcely  change;  many  families 
may  have  to  cut  their  spending  somewhat,  while  others 
may  be  enabled  to  raise  consumption  correspondingly. 

Analysis  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  types  of  taxes 
used  in  public-aid  financing  is  jieculiarly  difficult.  In 
the  first  place,  the  mere  determination  of  the  types  of 
taxes  utilized  presents  difficult  problems  not  only  be- 
cause only  a  small  portion  of  total  taxes  is  specifically 
earmarked  for  public-aid  purposes  (except  in  the  case 
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of  the  social  insurances),  but  also  because  many  of  the 
data  on  which  estimates  have  to  be  based  are  of  a 
fragmentary  or  incomplete  character.  In  the  second 
place,  even  when  the  tax  sources  are  determined,  there 
remains  the  problem  of  distributing  their  incidence 
among  the  various  income  groups,  a  task  rendered  the 
more  precarious  because  of  the  uncertain  character 
of  much  of  the  modern  theory  of  tax  inci- 
dence. Finally,  to  discover  the  net  effect  of  the  dis- 
bursement and  collection  of  public-aid  funds,  it  is 
essential  to  determine  the  distribution  of  payments 
among  these  same  income  groups. 

All  three  steps  in  the  analysis  call  for  the  adoption 
of  certain  hypotlieses,  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
the  utilization  of  various  estimating  techniques.  In- 
evitably therefore  the  results  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative  and  suggestive  only.  Nevertheless  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  broad  conclusions  that  result  have  suf- 
ficient validity  to  warrant  presentation. 

Taxes  used  for  -financing  puhlic  aid. — No  difficulty 
arises  in  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  types  of 
taxes  utilized  in  financing  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance, the  railroad  old-age  and  unemployment  in- 
surances, and  unemployment  compensation,  since 
all  of  these  programs  levy  pay-roll  taxes  and,  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  extent,  wage  taxes  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  present  and  future  disbursements. 
But  the  determination  of  the  taxes  utilized  for  all 
other  forms  of  public  aid  can  only  be  the  result  of 
estimating  techniques. 

It  was  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  estimates 
given  below  that  the  primary  source  of  all  Federal 
revenue  used  for  public  aid  exclusive  of  the  social  in- 
surances, was  in  the  yield  of  depression-induced  taxes 
first  levied  (or  sharply  increased  as  to  rate)  in  1933 
and  1934  to  meet  the  increased  fiscal  need."  Certain 
revenues  were  treated  as  not  used  at  all  for  public-aid 
purposes  because  they  were  an  established  source  for 
covering  traditional  government  exjDenditures  {e.  g.. 
customs  and  levies  on  tobacco  and  playing  cards)  or 
because  they  were  levied  for  other  specific  purposes, 
often  regulatory  (e.  g.,  stamp  taxes,  and  taxes  on 
bituminous  coal,  oleomargarine,  and  narcotics). 

State  and  local  data  on  public-aid  financing  are  far 
less  adequate  than  are  Federal.'*     To  discover  which 


"  These  included,  in  various  years,  levies  on  soft  drinks,  admissions, 
coinnuinications,  transportation,  leased  safe  deposit  boxes,  and  divi- 
dends ;  manufacturers'  excises ;  excess  profits,  capital  stocl;,  estate  and 
gift  taxes,  and  portions  of  alcoholic  beverage  taxes.  The  revival  of 
llqiior-tax  revenues  with  the  repeal  of  prohibition  coincided  in  point 
of  time  with  the  growth  of  public-aid  expenditures  and  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  used  in  part  to  finance  some  such  expenditures.  In  103!),  a 
year  of  heavy  tax  financing,  a  part  of  income-tax  collections  was  also 
Included.     For  a  fuller  account  of  the  methods  adopted,  sec  appendix  21. 

"The  materials  have  Improved  in  recent  years,  although  their  use  is 
subject  to  many  limitations.  A  fairly  satisfactory  analysis  of  taxes  used 
for  State  public  aid  is  possible  for  193.S,  and  from  the  fiscal  year  Ifi.ST  on. 


taxes  were  used  by  States  to  finance  public  aid,  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  applied  for  the  Federal  tax 
distribution  was  followed,  with  one  modification." 
Some  of  the  States,  particularly  in  the  South  and 
Midwest,  specifically  assign  the  yields  of  certain  levies 
or  fixed  proportions  of  some  receipts  to  public  aid. 
This  fact  reduces  the  residue  to  which  estimating 
procedures  must  be  applied.  The  theoretical  assump- 
tions adopted  for  this  residual  estimating  are  similar 
to  those  found  appropriate  for  attributing  Federal 
taxes  to  public  aid,  but  they  are  adapted  to  State 
revenues  on  the  basis  of  known  earmarking  practices 
and  legal  provisions.  As  with  Federal  taxes,  it  was 
extremely  likely  that  taxes  levied  at  a  time  of  fiscal 
stress  due  to  public-aid  needs  were  used  to  alleviate 
such  stress.  Therefore  most  automotive  taxes,  general 
proi^erty  levies,  "death"  taxes,  and  nonbusiness  permits, 
but  only  a  portion  of  general  sales  taxes  were  regarded 
as  used  for  general  purposes  of  government  exclu- 
sively.'°  The  greater  part  of  sales  taxes  were  regarded 
as  major  sources  of  State  public-aid  financing.  Other 
taxes  were  apportioned  to  public  aid  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  importance  in  total  revenues.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1939,'^  tax  allocations  were  made  for  each  individual 
State  on  the  basis  of  its  actual  system  of  earmarking, 
assignments,  and  practices  in  public-aid  financing. 
For  1937  and  1938,  proportions  deduced  from  the  1939 
analysis  were  applied  to  total  revenues  of  the  48  States. 
For  earlier  years  only  a  rough  estimate  was  made,  with 
crude  assumptions  as  to  the  public-aid  use  of  total 
yields  of  newly  imposed  taxes.'* 

Besides  the  State  public-aid  expenditures,  State 
revenues  supplied  the  funds  for  certain  types  of  locally 
administered  public  aid.  The  State  financing  of  local 
public-aid  expenditures  was  in  the  form  of  specific  tax 
yields  returned  to  local  governments  or  of  grants  out 
of  general  funds.  Grants  to  localities  from  States  for 
public-aid  purposes  ai'e  treated  here  as  State  expendi- 
tures, but  shared  taxes  are  regarded  as  local  revenues, 
since  the  State  acts  merely  as  agent  for  the  subordi- 
nate unit.  Thus  the  procedure  involves  the  inclusion 
of  shared  taxes  (which  are  often  assigned  to  specific 


^  For  a  fuller  account  of  tbe  procedures  applied  and  sources  used 
Bee  Appendix  21. 

"  Tlie  use  and  yield  of  State  general-property  taxes  have  declined 
marliedly  since  1930  and  disappeared  in  many  States.  Death-tax 
yields  have  liliewiso  been  falling  steadily  in  the  depression  years.  While 
general  sales  taxes  have  largely  been  imposed  coincidentally  with  rising 
relief  needs,  they  have  also  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  property  tax 
yields  decreased  by  legal  exemptions  or  limitations  in  favor  of  property. 

"  Receipt  flenres  were  classified  as  shown  in  Tax  Folicy  League,  Taa 
Yields:  19S9  (Now  York,  1940),  especially  pp.  100-116;  rather  than  in 
accordance  with  Census  data,  becatise  the  Tax  Policy  League's  figures  are 
given  for  the  4  years  1936-39  on  a  directly  comparable  basis.  Census 
data  are  comparable  from  in3S ;  the  1937  figures  are  rather  sketchy; 
and  1934-36  figures  are  not  available. 

"  For  a  more  specific  account  of  the  methods  adopted  and  the  limi- 
tations to  the  use  of  available  data,  see  appendix  1^1. 
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purposes,  such  as  school  funds,  road  improvements, 
and  welfare)  among  local  revenues  available  for  the 
financing  of  public  aid  and  other  functions. 

Local  financing  accounted  for  rather  more  than  a 
tenth  of  all  public-aid  costs  during  the  years  1933-39.'" 
For  1933  through  1935,  determination  of  local  taxes 
used  for  public  aid  was  possible  on  the  basis  of  a 
special  study.-"  For  later  years,  fairly  precise  data 
are  available  for  cities  over  100,000,  which  have  all 
had  large  expenditures.  An  analysis  of  their  tax  sys- 
tems shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  City 
and  15  other  large  industrial  cities,  most  of  them  relied 
largely  on  the  traditional  source  of  local  revenue — 
property  taxation.-'  Once  the  few  exceptions  were 
found,  the  residue  of  local  tax-financed  aid  was  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  usual  local  tax  pattern. 
Since  90  percent  and  more  of  local  tax  revenues  comes 
from  general  property  taxes,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
about  90  percent  of  the  local  public-aid  expenditures 
which  were  not  covered  by  special  relief  taxes  were 
also  financed  out  of  general  property  tax  yields.^^ 

The  taxes  presumed  to  be  used  for  public  aid  were 
estimated  in  detail  by  these  methods  for  each  level 
of  government  in  the  fiscal  years  1933-39  and  are 
shown  in  Table  82. 

Imputation  of  taxes  to  sfccific  income  groups. — ^The 
next  stage  in  the  analysis  requires  the  imputation  of  the 
taxes  shown  in  this  table  to  specific  income  groups.  It 
was  pointed  out  above  that  this  procedure  calls  for  cer- 
tain assumptions  as  to  the  theoretical  incidence  of  par- 
ticular taxes.  In  addition  it  is  necessary  to  secure  data 
regarding  the  relative  size  of  different  income  groups 
and  the  expenditure  patterns  of  each  of  these  groups. 

No  problem  of  incidence  is  presented  by  income  and 
other  personal  taxes  which  can  be  presumed  to  be  paid 
directly  out  of  the  incomes  of  the  taxpayers  con- 
cerned. Sales  taxes  on  specific  products,  such  as 
tobacco,  liquor,  or  gasoline,  are  usually  added  to  the 
sales  price.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  major 
excises  are  usually  levied  on  merchandise  with  a  rela- 
tively inelastic  demand." 


Table  82. — Taxes  estimated  to  he  used  for  the  financing  of  public 
aid,  hy  type  and  by  governmental  level,  fiscal  years  J03S-S9, 
and  social-insurance  taxes* 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


i»  See  ch.  X. 

^  Ecker-R.  L.  Laszi6,  "Sources  of  Local  Emergency  Relief  Fuiifls."  in 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrution, 
Drcemher  1  through  Decemlier  St,  19S5,  Wasliington.  1936.  pp.  34-58. 

^  See  Criz,  Maurice.  "Emergency  Taxes  in  New  York  City  Since  1933," 
Taxes,  XYlll  (March  1940). 

Thus  New  York,  which  accounted  for  perhaps  a  fifth  of  local  tax- 
financed  aid  spending  in  1939,  has  been  levying  a  variety  of  special 
relief  taxes  since  1933. 

=  The  State  aid  allocations  for  1939  excluded  taxes  collected  by  States 
and  distributed  to  localities.  Study  of  them  showed  that  a  large 
portion  of  shared  taxes  (such  as  gasoline  taxes)  were  allocated  to  non- 
publicaid  purposes,  e.  g.,  school  funds  and  highway  funds,  or  were 
assumed  to  be  so  allocated.  For  many  localities,  any  shared  taxes  may 
be  regarded  as  miscellaneous. 

"  The  statement  In  the  text  is  a  simplification  of  a  very  complex 
problem.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  taxes,  for  instance,  it  is  higlily  probable 
that  a  part  of  the  tax  is  shifted,  not  forward  to  the  consumer,  but  back 


Type  of  tax  and  Oovcrnmental 
level 

1933- 
39 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Tax-financed    public-aid    ex- 
penditures, excluding  social 
insurance  

10.679 

2,60,'i 
183 
123 

3,491 
693 
443 

194 
1,837 
1,210 

3,616 

184 

■9 

12 

-.  --. 

38 

450 
50 

"is" 

103 

"""43' 

1,054 

245 
6 
14 

360 

9 

47 

65 
192 
126 

1,622 

488 
32 

17 

411 
58 
66 

31 

264 
166 

19 

2,331 

469 
34 
21 

999 

173 

72 

36 
325 

202 

644 

2,810 

738 
43 
26 

1,008 

209 

88 

37 
418 
243 

1,502 

2,328 

Personal  taxes: 

Federal ' 

515 

State' 

59 

Local ' 

Consumption  taxes: 

Federal " - 

20 

610 

State  * 

240 

Local'.- 

99 

Business  taxes: 
Federal  * 

35 

State'  

25 
96 

134 
107 

479 

Local' 

271 

Social-insurance  measures: 
Wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  '.. 

1,561 

•For  sources  and  methods  adopted,  see  appendix  21.  At  the  time  the  study  was 
made,  1940  flcurcs  were  not  available  for  States  and  localities. 

I  Estate  arid  gift  taxes  and  individual  and  (imputed)  corporate  income,  excess 
profits  and  capital  stock  taxes,  and  (imputed)  dividend  tax  in  1934. 

'  Income,  personal  property  (nonbusiness),  and  poll  taxes. 

'Taxes  on  admissions,  manufacturers  excises,  pleasure  boats  (1934),  safe  deposit 
boxes,  soft  drinks  (before  1937). 

'  Special  sales  and  portion  of  automobile  taxes,  40  percent  of  general  property  taxes 
(imputed  to  residential  real  estate). 

'  Taxes  on  transportation,  communications,  and  checks. 

•  Taxes  on  all  business,  general  sales  and  miscellaneous  taxes. 

^  Includes  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and  unemployment 
compensation  taxes.  (Annual  Report  of  the  Secrelarn  of  tlie  Treastiry  •  •  •  jg^o, 
pp.  424,  42fr427.) 

But  the  impact  of  general  sales  taxes  falling  on 
transactions  and  therefore  more  or  less  on  all  mer- 
chandise is  not  always  predictable.  For  example,  if 
taxes  (or  indeed  other  costs)  raise  the  price  of  liquor, 
consumers  may  spend  more  money  on  it  and  a  fraction 
less  on  all  their  other  needs.  If  taxes  on  all  goods  add 
to  their  sales  price — i.  e.,  raise  the  general  consumer- 
goods  price  level — the  total  quantity  consumed  must 
be  correspondingly  curtailed  if  the  total  purchasing 
power  does  not  increase  at  the  same  time.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  business  may  find  its  advantage  to  lie 
in  absoi'bing  at  least  part  of  the  tax  out  of  its  profit 
margin,  or  in  bringing  pressure  on  employees  either 
to  accept  lower  wage  rates  or  not  to  insist  on  an  other- 
wise possible  wage  rise,  in  preference  to  increasing 
prices.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  lines  of  business 
serving  a  low-paid  mass  market. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  actual  effect  of  a 
general  sales  tax  on  prices,  costs,  and  profits  depends 
mainly  on  the  business  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  tax  is  enacted."  In  fact,  half  the  State  sales 
taxes  were  enacted  during  the  depth  of  the  depression 


to  the  tol)acco  grower  ;  in  other  words  the  elimination  of  the  tax  ought 
to  result  in  lower  prices  for  finished  tobacco  products  and  higher  prices 
for  raw  tobacco.  The  actual  extent  of  such  shitting  and  its  precise 
direction  are  highly  controversial  matters.  Nevertheless,  most  excise 
taxes  must  be  predominantly  shifted  to  the  consumer,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  magnitude,  which  would  make  full  shitting  back- 
ward an  almost  impossible  procedure. 

■*  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  incidence  of  cost  taxes  see 
Colm,  Gerhard,  "rublic  Uevenue  and  Public  Expenditures  in  National 
Income,"  in  Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth,  New  York,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  1937,  vol.  I,  pt.  V,  pp.  175-222. 
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and  the  rest  in  the  early  recovery  stages.  Profit  mar- 
gins, especially  in  retail  trade,  were  generally  low  and 
could  scarcely  absorb  the  new  tax.  Prices  and  wages 
had  been  declining  under  the  impact  of  the  depression. 

At  a  time  when  the  buyers'  market  is  poor  and  labor 
supply  plentiful,  the  primary  reaction  of  business  to 
such  a  tax  would  be  to  keep  or  press  wages  down.  But 
■wages  had  already  been  lowered,  over  a  prolonged 
period,  to  a  point  where  sociological  resistance  to  fur- 
ther cuts  was  plainly  felt.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  imposition  of  sales  taxes  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
justification  by  employees  to  overcome  their  previous 
resistance  to  further  wage  cuts  even  in  the  face  of 
mass  unemployment.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed 
that  sales  taxes  were  passed  on  almost  wholly  to  con- 
sumers, mainly  in  such  fasliion  that  an  otherwise 
feasible  price  reduction  was  prevented.  If  prices  of 
consumer  goods  increase  (or  are  prevented  from  fall- 
ing) at  a  time  when  consumers'  purchasing  power  is 
depressed,  the  effect  may  be  increased  unemployment 
(or  a  slowing  down  of  recovery  and  reemployment). 
This  situation  changes  in  a  period  of  increasing  con- 
sumers' incomes.  The  general  business  improvement, 
specifically  reemployment  and  higher  mass  income, 
makes  a  continued  absorption  of  sales  taxes  by  con- 
sumers' income.  The  general  business  improvement, 
quite  possible.  The  extent  to  which  such  absorption 
has  occurred  is  a  moot  question ;  the  actual  incidence  of 
such  a  tax  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  statis- 
tically, as  changes  in  price  levels  may  stem  from  a 
variety  of  other  causes.  Special  local  circumstances, 
legal  exemptions  of  products,  the  presence  of  untaxed 
sources  of  supply,  and  price  movements  must  all  be 
disentangled  before  precise  estimates  are  made  or  cor- 
rectly interpreted.-^  But  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  the  assumption  has  been  made  that  consumers 
paid  the  whole  of  special  and  general  sales  taxes  in 
the  period  under  discussion. 

The  incidence  of  employers'  pay-roll  taxes  is  fun- 
damentally not  greatly  different  from  that  of  a  sales  tax, 
inasmuch  as  both  are  additions  to  business  costs  at 
somewhat  different  points  of  production.  The  inci- 
dence of  pay-roll  taxes  likewise  depends  largely  on  the 
business  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment or  change.  Both,  if  passed  on,  whether  forward 
or  backward,  fall  heavily  on  low-income  groups,  either 
wage  earners  or  mass  consumers.  Both  types  of  taxes 
are  especially  burdensome  to  certain  kinds  of  indus- 
tries.    In  the  case  of  sales  taxes  this  discriminatory 


effect  depends  largely  on  the  type  of  sales  tax  under  dis- 
cussion, as  for  instance,  a  retail  sales  tax,  or  a  general 
turnover  tax.  As  regards  the  pay-roll  tax,  the  highly 
mechanized  industries  are  affected  only  indirectly  (for 
example,  if  the  tax  paid  by  mines  is  shifted  to  the 
price  of  coal  or  metals)  while  the  industries  employing 
relatively  more  labor  than  capital  are  affected  to  a 
considerably  larger  and  more  direct  extent.-" 

The  pay-roll  taxes  came  into  effect  in  a  period  of 
accelerating  recovery  under  conditions  that  differed 
considerably,  especially  when  the  taxes  became  effective, 
from  those  when  most  State  sales  taxes  were  enacted.^' 
Prices,  wages,  and  profits  had  entered  upon  a  rising 
trend.  The  prices  in  that  period  followed  increasing 
consumer  demand  and  were  determined  more  by  what 
the  traffic  would  bear  than  by  costs  of  production.  It 
can  hardly  be  assumed  that  prices  would  have  been 
lower  by  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  if  the  pay-roll 
taxes  had  not  been  imposed.  Profits,  although  high 
in  certain  industries,  were  not  favorable  enough  gen- 
erally to  make  it  plausible  to  assume  that  business  had 
fully  absorbed  the  employer's  pay-roll  taxes.  Thus 
it  appears  probable  that  wages  increased  less  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done  in  a  period  of  partial 
recovery  because  of  the  employers'  pay-roll  taxes.  In 
this  respect  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  employers' 
tax  was  partly  borne  by  the  wage  earners.  It  is 
nevertheless  quite  possible  that  besides  this  major 
effect,  some  price  increase  and  some  absorption  of 
profits  may  be  credited  to  pay-roll  taxes.  In  view  of 
the  impossibility  of  tracing  the  relative  extent  to  which 
each  of  these  develoijments  actually  took  place,  it  was 
believed  advisable  to  adopt  the  extreme  assumption  of 
a  full  shift  of  taxes  to  the  consumer.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  not  too  arbitrary  a  procedure;  for,  whether 
shifting  of  pay-roll  taxes  backward  to  wage  earners 
or  forward  through  several  middlemen  to  prices  be 
assumed,  the  tax  curtails  or  limits  mass  consumption.-* 
It  is  so  treated  in  the  computations  of  the  following 


■■*  Evidence  is  scattered  and  contradictory.  See  Shepard,  E.  F.  and 
Ford.  R.  S.,  The  Michigan  Sales  and  Use  Taxes,  Ann  Arbor,  University 
of  Micliigan  Press,  1941 ;  Jacoby,  Neil  H.,  Retail  Sales  Taxation,  Chicago, 
Commerce  Clearing  House,  1938  ;  and  Warhurst,  H.  P.,  "The  Effect  of 
General  Sales  Tax  Levies  on  Retail  Sales  Increase,  1933-1933."  Domestic 
Commerce.  XIX  (April  20,  1937),  222-224. 


^'  Ilynning,  Clifford  J.,  Taxation  of  Corporate  Enterprise,  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  Monograph  No.  9,  Washington,  1941,  pp. 
97-101,  119. 

"  It  should  be  noted  here  that  sales  taxes  must  be  considered  with 
regard  to  the  economic  situation  in  the  particular  State,  and  not  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.     Recovery  lagged  in  many  sales-tax  States. 

^'  See  Colm,  Gerhard,  and  Tarasov,  Helen,  Who  Pays  the  Taxes,  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee.  Monograph  No.  3.  Washington, 
1940,  pp.  25-26  and  table  VII,  where  this  problem  was  discussed  more 
fully  and  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  effect  of  a  shifting  of  all  indirect 
taxes  to  wasies.  Because  of  the  concentration  of  both  total  wages  and 
total  consumption  at  low-income  levels,  it  was  found  that  little  differ- 
ence in  fln.il  incidence  would  stem  from  the  use  of  this  second  method. 
In  fact,  if  all  taxes  were  passed  back  to  wage  earners,  the  regression 
would  be  even  steeper,  as  all  consumption  taxes  would  be  assumed  to  fall 
on  the  producers  of  the  taxed  goods.  In  actuality,  higher  income  groups 
buy  a  disproportionate  part  of  taxed  goods  (such  ,is  liquors,  new 
automobiles,  etc.),  so  that,  if  taxes  are  included  in  price  these  higher 
income  groups  would  pay  more  than  otherwise.  The  data  for  allocation 
to  wages  are  even  more  scanty  than  for  consumer  expenditures,  so  the 
assumption  of  shifting  forward  is  regarded  as  more  reliable. 
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sections.  The  possibility  that  the  pay-roll  taxes  were 
absorbed  by  profits  is  disregarded.  It  is  not  probable 
that  this  omission  causes  a  very  significant  error  in  the 
result. 

In  brief,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  various 
taxes  were  allocated  to  the  different  income  groups 
on  the  assumption  that  the  burden  of  personal  taxes, 
including  the  workers'  share  of  social-insurance  taxes, 
remains  with  the  groups  on  whom  they  are  levied,  that 
consumer  taxes  can  be  distributed  among  income 
groups  in  proportion  to  their  expenditures  on  the  items 
taxed,  while  business  taxes  (including  social  insurance 
taxes  other  than  those  paid  by  workers)  are  assumed 
to  be  passed  on  eventually  to  consumers  in  the  price 
and  were  allocated  in  proportion  to  total  expendi- 
tures (after  deducting  savings  and  direct  personal 
taxes)  of  each  income  group.  General  property  taxes 
were  broken  down  according  to  the  best  information 
available  into  residential  property,  business  property 
(real  and  personal),  and  a  small  portion  of  personal 
nonbusiness  property  taxes,  and  were  treated  as  con- 
sumer taxes,  business  taxes,  and  personal  taxes  respec- 
tively.=' 

The  income  groups  selected  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
locating public-aid  taxes  were  those  available  from  the 
Consumer  Income  Studies.^"  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  units  which  compose  the  different  groups  are  not 
individuals  but  family  units  (including  1-person 
families).  Expenditure  patterns,  essential  for  deter- 
mining the  precise  incidence  of  sales  and  business 
taxes,  were  similarly  secured.'^  Table  83  shows  the 
resulting  allocations  of  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 
among  income  groups.  That  year  was  selected  as  being 
the  period  for  which  such  an  estimate  could  be  made 
with  the  greatest  approach  to  accuracy.'^^ 

Distribution  of  public-aid  payments  among  specific 
income  groups. — Before  the  full  economic  effects  of 
public-aid  disbursements  and  tax  collections  can  be 
assessed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one  further  step; 
namely,  to  allocate  the  public-aid  payments  among  the 
different  income  groups. 

Available  data  do  not  allow  income  and  public-aid 
receipts  of  various  income  groups  to  be  compared 
directly.     Public-aid  data  show  payments  made,  both 


^For  a  detailed  account  of  the  procedures  adopted,  see  appendix  21. 

'^  National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United 
States,  Their  Distribution  in  1935-SC,  Washington,  1938.  See  also  appen- 
dix 21  below. 

"  National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United 
States.  Washington,  19.'?9 ;  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases.     See  also  appendix  21. 

'^  In  several  o(  the  years,  the  yield  of  taxes  assumed  primarily  avail- 
able for  the  financing  of  public  aid  exceeded  total  public-aid  disburse- 
ments (other  than  the  social  insurances).  Thus  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  assume  that  only  part  of  the  receipts  from  each  of  these 
taxes  w.is  used  to  finance  public  aid.  But  such  an  apportionment  would 
have  required  data  which  were  not  available  for  all  years. 


total  and  per  capita,  and  even  a  range  of  per  capita 
amounts;  but  they  give  no  indication  either  as  to  the 
total  family  income  of  the  recipient  or  the  importance 
of  public  aid  in  his  income.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Consumer  Income  Studies  data,  which  were  utilized 
for  the  purposes  of  income  distributions,  and  studies 
basic  to  them  treat  as  a  "relief"  group  all  persons  re- 
ceiving any  public  aid  during  the  year,  a  procedure 
which  might  conceivably  include  families  in  a  normally 
comfortable  income  class  who  received  special  aid  at 
some  time  in  the  year.  The  gap  in  information  has 
become  even  more  serious  with  the  growth  in  social- 
insurance  payments,  which,  being  unrelated  to  need, 
may  enlarge  the  income  of  fairly  well-to-do  families. 
A  third  problem  is  that  of  duplication  of  families 
receiving  different  types  of  aid;  the  extent  of  this 
duplication  was  indicated  in  Chapter  V.  Data  relat- 
ing to  aid  per  recipient  give  no  indication  of  the  actual 
family  income  brackets  of  the  recipient.  As  in  the 
preceding  sections,  therefore,  estimates  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  general  reasoning  and  scattered  infor- 
mation concerning  the  groups  which  receive  various 
types  of  public  aid.^^ 

It  was  assumed  that  nearly  all  recipients  of  public 
aid  were  in  families  with  total  annual  incomes  of  under 
$1,000.  The  per  capita  and  per  family  yearly  public- 
aid  figures  indicate  that  the  annual  income  of  the  re- 
cipients could  scarcely  exceed  that  level  except  in  a 
few  cases.  However,  there  were  some  types  of  aid 
in  which  means-test  requirements  were  less  strict  or 
entirely  absent  or  where  payments  were  higher.  Ac- 
cordingly, roughly  8  percent  of  WPA  workers,  20 
percent  of  the  recipients  of  unemployment  insurance, 
and  about  50  percent  of  the  recipients  of  the  relatively 
high  railroad-retirement  payments,  and  of  lump-sum 
payments  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  were  regarded  as  falling  in  the  $1,000-$2,000 
family  income  level.^^  The  resulting  estimated  distri- 
bution of  public-aid  payments  is  shown  in  Table  83. 

Net  effect  of  tax-financed  public  aid. — It  is  evident 
from  Table  83  that  even  that  part  of  public-aid  fumds 
which  was  derived  from,  taxes  involved  a  conmderable 
redistribution  of  income  among  classes.  For  it  is 
estimated  that  the  group  with  incomes  of  $5,000  and 
over  paid  in  1939,  $846  million  in  public-aid  taxes  and 
received  no  public-aid  payments,  while  the  group  with 
incomes  of  $2,000  and  under  $5,000  contributed  $992 
million   and   received   no   direct   public-aid   payment. 


'3  For  details  of  procedures  applied  .see  appendix  21.  No  figures  on 
numbers  of  recipients  in  each  group  can  bo  given  because  the  analysis 
was  made  in  such  a  T\-ay  as  to  allocate  only  total  payments  to  income 
groups. 

M  For  the  reasons  for  the.se  allocations  to  the  different  income  groups, 
see  appendix  21. 
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Table  83. — Allocation   of    tares  used   for  public-aid  financing 
among  income  groups,  fiscal  year  1D39 


Public-aid  taxes,  other  than  social  in- 
surance: 

Computed  proportion  of  personal  taxes. 
Consumer  and  business  taxes... 

Total 

Social-insurance  taxes. 

All  public-aid  taxes.- 

Income  received  (includes  imputed  in- 
come and  public-aid  payments) 

Public-aid  payments  (included  in  above). 

Percentage  of  total  public-aid  taxes  (other 
than  social  insurance)  carried  by  each 
group __ 

Percent^e  of  social-insurance  taxes 
carried  by  each  group 

Percentage  of  all  public-aid  taxes  carried 
by  each  group ___ 

Public-aid  taxes  (other  than  social  in- 
surance) as  a  percentage  of  total  income 
of  groups - 

Social-insurance  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  total  income  of  groups 

All  public-aid  taxes  as  a  percentage  of 
total  income  of  groups 

All  public-aid  taxes  as  a  percentage  of 
total  income  of  groups  (excluding 
public-aid  payments) 


Income  groups 


Total 


$1,000 

$2,000 

Under 

and 

and 

$1,000 

under 

under 

$2,000 

$5,000 

$5,000 
and 
over 


Millions  of  dollars 


430 


2,328 


1.651 
3,879 


1  69, 108 
4,707 


3 

402 


338 
743 


12, 397 
4,369 


4 
659 


663 


635 


22, 452 
338 


5 
541 


546 


446 
092 


19, 810 


418 
296 


714 


132 

846 


Percentages 


17.4 

28.5 

23.4 

21.8 

40.9 

28.8 

19.1 

33.5 

25.6 

3.3 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.2 

6.0 

5.8 

5.0 

9.3 

5.9 

5.0 

30.7 
8.0 
21.8 

4.9 
0.9 

5.8 


'  Imputed  income  raises  this  figure  considerably  over  the  income  pay- 
ments figure  shown  in  table  SI.  The  estimates  in  Colm,  Gerhard  and 
Tarasov,  Helen,  Who  Pays  the  Taxes  t  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  Monograph  No.  3,  Washington.  1940,  were  used  tor  this 
table  with  only  minor  modification.  Recent  restudy  has  led  to  a  revi- 
sion downward  of  all  income  and  modification  of  its  estimated  distribu- 
tion. The  revisions  in  Tarasov.  Helen.  "Who  Does  Pay  the  Taxes?" 
Social  Research  (supplement  October  1942),  made  too  late  to  adopt 
here,  do  not  materially  alter  basic  patterns. 

Source :  See  appendix  21. 

To  this  extent,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  stimulus 
to  recovery  received  through  deficit  spending,  there 
was  a  further  stimulus  attributable  to  some  redis- 
tribution of  incomes  in  favor  of  the  lower  income 
groups.  This  not  only  contributed  to  greater  equity 
but  also  lia(i  important  economic  effects  to  the  extent 
that  it  increased  purchasing  power  of  groups  imable  to 
save  and  cut  down  the  saving  of  more  heavily  taxed 
higher  income  groups.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  while  Federal  public-aid  taxes  (except 
pay-roll  taxes)  were  progressive.  State  and  local  taxes 
for  public  aid  were  mostly  regressive,  and  that  only  the 
preponderance  of  Federal  public-aid  payments  out  of 
progressive  and  high-income  consum.ption  taxes  nmde 
possible  this  partial  redistribution  of  income. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  extent  of  this 
transferen/;e  was  considerably  reduced  by  the  regres- 
sive character  of  the  methods  of  financing  adopted. 
The  income  group  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  con- 
tributed 33.5  percent  of  the  total  taxes  levied  for  these 
purposes  (including  social-insurance  taxes),  while  the 
highest  income  group  carried  only  21.8  per  cent.    The 


share  of  the  lowest  income  group  was  19.1  percent. 
The  major  element  accounting  for  this  regressive  dis- 
tribution was  clearly  the  social-insurance  taxes.  ^Vhen 
these  are  disregarded,  the  share  of  the  costs  of  fi- 
nancing public  aid  carried  by  the  wealthiest  group 
rises  to  30.7  percent,  and  that  of  the  poorest  group 
falls  to  I7.4r  percent.  In  other  words,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  social-insurance  taxes,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  economic  stimulus  on  accoimt  of  income 
redistribution  would  have  resulted  from  the  methods 
of  financing  public-aid  expenditures. 

Appropriateness  of  Taxes 
Used  To  Finance  Public  Aid 

In  expenditures  with  such  far-reaching  economic 
and  social  effects  as  those  for  public-aid  purposes,  it 
is  particularly  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  means  are 
compatible  with  ends.  In  other  words,  are  the  taxes 
which  yield  important  parts  of  public-aid  expendi- 
tures appropriate  for  furthering  the  general  objectives 
of  these  expenditures? 

Use  of  Consumption  Taxes 

In  the  preceding  sections  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  public-aid 
financing  has  involved  the  levying  of  taxes  whose 
incidence  falls  heavily  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
lower  income  groups.  The  estimates  presented  in 
Table  83  indicate  that  M'hen  all  public-aid  taxes  are 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  income  of  each 
group  the  heaviest  burden  fell  upon  the  income  group 
under  $1,000,  which  paid  out  6.0  percent  of  its  total 
income,  including  public-aid  payments.  If  the  pub- 
lic-aid payments  to  this  group  are  disregarded  the 
burden  of  public  aid  financing  is  even  more  severe 
and  disproportionate,  rising  to  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  group.  On  the  other  hand,  taxes  for 
public-aid  purposes  are  estimated  to  account  for  only 
5  percent  of  the  incomes  of  the  group  with  incomes 
of  between  $2,000  and  $5,000  and  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  incomes  of  the  group  over  $5,000.  The  situation 
revealed  by  these  estimates  indicates  that  public-aid 
measures,  effective  as  they  were  in  relieving  hardship 
in  individual  cases,  nevertheless  brought  about  only 
a  limited  general  redistribution  of  the  national  mcome. 
These  measures,  intended  to  relieve  distress,  in  fact 
drew  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  cost  on  the  in- 
comes of  low-  and  moderate-income  groups,  who  paid 
out  a  greater  percentage  of  their  meager  incomes  for 
this  purpose  than  did  higher-income  classes. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  these  conclusions 
are  highly  tentative,  being  necessarily  based  on  esti- 
mates and  on  the  application  of  general  reasoning. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the  general  conclusion 
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to  which  they  point  is  valid :  namely,  that  the  burden 
of  public-aid  financing  fell  with  greatest  severity  upon 
the  lowest  income  groups.  The  methods  that  have 
been  adopted  tend  indeed  to  understate  the  proportion 
of  taxes  carried  by  these  groups.  For,  in  dealing  with 
the  financially  important  social-insurance  taxes,  the 
assumption  that  the  tax  levied  on  employers  could 
be  treated  as  a  business  tax  resulted  in  the  attribution 
to  the  groups  under  $2,000  of  a  smaller  proportion  of 
these  taxes  than  would  have  been  allocated  to  them  if 
it  had  been  assumed  that  the  entire  tax  levied  on 
employers  had  been  passed  on  to  wages.  Further- 
more, the  methods  adopted  in  allocating  the  part  of 
tlie  tax  paid  by  workers  probably  involved  some  under- 
estimate of  the  amounts  paid  by  the  two  lowest  income 
groups.  Finally,  the  principle  applied  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  public-aid  payments  among  income  groups 
may  have  resulted  in  some  overestimate  of  the  pay- 
ments to  the  income  group  under  $1,000.  Therefore, 
had  more  refined  methods  of  analysis  and  allocation 
been  possible,  it  is  probable  that  the  burden  of  taxes 
falling  upon  the  lower-income  groups  would  have 
appeared  even  heavier. 

The  paradoxical  fact  that  a  seines  of  programs  whose 
coinmon  objective  is  the  welfare  of  the  least  secure 
sectiojis  of  the  population  is  financed  in  such  a  loay 
as  to  require  the  lowest  incoTne  groups  not  merely 
to  contribute  a  substantial  share  of  the  total  funds  but 
also  to  sacrifice  a  greater  proportion  than  the  wealthier 
groups  of  their  s?nall  incomes  is  due  to  the  extensive 
use  of  regressive  taxes  in  public-aid  financing.  Prior 
to  1936  this  method  of  financing  was  in  the  main 
caused  by  the  utilization  by  States  and  localities  of 
sales  and  other  consumption  taxes.  After  1936,  the 
major  influence  was  the  imposition  of  wage  and  pay- 
roll taxes  in  connection  with  social-insurance  programs. 

In  terms  of  social-insurance  theory,  strong  argu- 
ments may  no  doubt  be  adduced  for  the  utilization 
of  taxes  of  this  type  for  supplying  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  needed  for  these  programs.^"  The 
fact  remains  that,  as  a  method  of  cost  distribution, 
they  have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  poor  to  pay  for  a 
large  share  of  their  own  security. 

Use  of  the  pay-roll  tax  to  stabilize  employment. — The 
heavy  reliance  upon  pay-roll  taxes  in  unemployment 
compensation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  desire 
to  utilize  the  potentialities  of  variable  tax  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  employment  stabilization. 
In  fact,  however,  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  the 
efficacy  of  existing  experience-rating  devices  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  objective,  and  there  are  some 
grounds  for  concern  lest  the  retention  of  these  finan- 


cial devices  conflict  with  the  major  public-aid  func- 
tions of  unemployment  compensation. 

As  described  in  Chapter  IV,  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  financed  by  a  tax  on  employers  equivalent 
to  2.7  percent  of  their  pay-rolls.  In  39  States,  how- 
ever, an  employer  may  have  his  tax  rate  lowered  (or, 
in  26  of  these  States,  raised),  depending  on  his  success 
in  meeting  the  "reserve  ratio"  requirements  of  his  par- 
ticular State  law.  The  experience-rating  provisions 
and  the  methods  devised  for  modifying  employers' 
contribution  rates  vary  among  the  States."^  The  most 
common  type  of  experience  rating  provides  that  all 
or  part  of  an  employer's  contributions  should  be  cred- 
ited to  his  account  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  excess 
of  his  contributions  over  benefits  paid  to  his  employees, 
to  his  average  annual  pay  roll  should  serve  as  the  basis 
for  modifying  his  contribution  rate. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  examine  the  theoretical 
and  controversial  issues  in  experience  rating."  Tliis 
discussion  is  confined  to  the  actual  operation  of  vari- 
able tax  rates  in  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
United  States.  Through  December  1940,  adjustments 
of  employers'  tax  rates  had  taken  place  in  only  four 
States — Indiana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin.^ The  experience  in  these  States,  although 
limited,  suggests  that  experience  rating  not  only  fails 
to  induce  any  substantial  degree  of  stabilisation  bvi 
also  has  serious  implications  for  the  financing  of  un- 
employment compensation  and  for  the  benefit  phases 
of  the  system. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  experience  in 
the  four  States  where  exjDerience  rating  was  in  opera- 
tion in   1940  is  that,  where  tax  reductions  have  oc- 


■^  See  ch.  XVIII  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  ariSUnKots. 


"  In  most  States  these  provisions  have  been  amended  in  some  par- 
ticulars at  every  legislative  session.  Details  of  the  experience  rating 
provisions  in  the  State  laws  as  of  March  1940  are  described  in  Social 
Security  Board,  Current  Experience  Rating  Research,  Employment  Se- 
curity Memorandum  No.  7,  Washington,  1940,  p.  67  ff.  Cf.  "Experience 
Hating  Operations  In  1941-A  Preliminary  Survey,"  Social  Security 
Bulletin  IV  (October  1941),  25-28. 

"  For  the  pros  and  cons  of  experience  rating,  see  the  following : 
Tribram,  Karl  and  Booth,  Philip,  Merit  Rating  and  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation, Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  1939 ;  Feldman,  Herman 
and  Smith.  Donald  M.,  The  Case  for  Experience  Rating  in  Vnemiiluiimcnt 
Compensation  and  a  Proposed  Method,  New  York,  Industrial  Itelations 
Counselors,  Inc.,  1939  ;  Lester,  Ulchard  A.,  and  Kidd,  Charles  W.,  The 
Case  Agaitist  Experience  Rating  in  Unemployment  Compensation,  New 
York,  Industrial  Kelations  Counselors,  Inc.,  1939 ;  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Employer  Experience  Rating  of  the  Interstate  Conference 
of  Employment  Security  Agencies  (vol.  I,  Unanimous  Report ;  vol.  II, 
Majority   Report;    vol.    Ill,    Minority   Report),    Washington,    1940. 

"The  dates  on  which  variable  rates  are  to  be  effective  ajnong  the 
39  States  with  experience-rating  provisions  are  as  follows  : 

Effective   date;  Kumber  of  States 

January    1938 1 

January    1940 3 

.Tanuary   1941 11 

July   1941 2 

January   1942 19 

July    1942 2 

January   1943 1 
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curred,  there  is  little  or  no  indication  that  they  have 
been  achieved  through  employers'  successful  efforts  to 
stabilize  employment.  On  the  contrary,  the  findings 
indicate  that  tax  rates  have  been  reduced  by  the  oper- 
ation of  a  number  of  factors  unrelated  to  the  avowed 
purpose  of  experience  rating.  In  Indiana,  for  ex- 
ample, where  only  4  percent  of  all  employers  paid  rates 
lower  than  2.7  percent  in  1940,  "reductions  were  made 
possible  largely  by  a  decline  in  an  employer's  pay  roll 
in  1939,  or  by  his  payment  of  voluntary  contributions, 
rather  than  by  employment  stabilization."  ^^  A  report 
by  the  Indiana  employment  security  agency  stated 
that  "we  can  safely  say  that  the  reductions  in  con- 
tribution rates  in  1940  cannot  in  any  way  be  attributed 
to  any  successful  attempts  to  stabilize  employment."  ^'' 

In  Nebraska,  31  percent  of  all  employers  obtained 
tax  rate  reductions  in  1940.  Of  these,  86  percent  were 
assigned  the  minimum  rate  of  1  percent.  "Neverthe- 
less, chance  factors,  such  as  credit  for  1936  contribu- 
tions and  employers'  voluntary  contributions,  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  personnel  practices  intended 
to  reduce  employment  fluctuations,  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  accounting  for  variations  in  employer 
contribution  rates  for  1940.  Of  the  172  employere  who 
made  voluntary  contributions  and  also  obtained  rate 
reductions,  only  19  would  have  obtained  reduced  rates 
without  such  contributions.  No  information  is  yet 
available  which  bears  directly  on  the  effect  which  ex- 
perience rating  may  have  on  incentives  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  employment."  ^^ 

In  South  Dakota,  where  7  percent  of  the  employers 
obtained  reduced  tax  rates  in  1940,  "these  reduced  con- 
tribution rates  are  attributable  to  declines  in  employers' 
1939  pay  rolls,  as  compared  to  pay  rolls  in  earlier  years, 
rather  than  to  stabilization  achievements."  ^^ 

A  special  study  of  247  Wisconsin  finus  of  various 
sizes  in  different  industries  points  out  that  "the  results 
of  an  employer's  efforts  to  avoid  benefits  are  reflected 
in  his  reserve  ratio  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  efforts 
intended  to  stabilize  employment."*^  In  a  certain 
number   of   cases   employment    stabilization    was   ef- 


"»  "Experience  Rating  in  Indiana,  1940,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV 
(Mareli  1941),  17. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  18.  Quoted  from  Indiana  Unemployment  Compensation 
Division,  Savings  to  Employers  Under  the  Operation  o/"  the  ISiO  Ex- 
perirner  Ratinrj  Provisions  of  the  Indiana  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law,  Memorandnm  No.  16,  April  16.  1940. 

"  "Operation  of  Experience  Rating  in  Nebraska,  1940,"  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  IV    (January  1941)    201. 

"Social  Security  Board,  Experience  liatina  Operations  in  Dclnware, 
Indiana,  South  Dakota,  lOSS-lShO,  1941  series,  No.  3,  Washington, 
1041,  p.  1. 

*"  Myers,  Charles  A.,  Employment  Stahilisation  and  the  Wisconsin  Act. 
Social  Security  Board,  Employment  Security  Memorandum  No.  10,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  p.  93.  In  Wisconsin  the  high  proportion  of  accounts 
with  reduced  tax  rates  in  1940  (60  percent)  is  due  to  the  longer  period 
of  operation  of  the  State  law.  Tax  collections  commenced  in  July 
1934.  and  a  Wisconsin  employer  witli  a  uniform  pay  roll  against  which 


fected."  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  only  about  11 
percent  of  the  247  firms  had  achieved  "appreciable" 
stabilization,  43  percent  received  reduced  rates  in  1939 
under  the  Wisconsin  law."  Among  the  methods  used 
by  various  firms  to  avoid  benefit  payments  were  work- 
spreading  (which  may  be  equivalent  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  underemployment),  hiring  persons  ineligible 
for  benefits,  contracting  out  certain  work,  moving  some 
operations  out  of  the  State,  laying  off  those  workers 
with  the  fewest  weeks  of  employment  to  their  credit, 
and  intimidating  employees  not  to  register  for  benefits 
when  laid  off.'"'  The  Wisconsin  study  concludes  that, 
although  the  individual  employer  can  do  something  to 
stabilize  his  employment,  his  ability  is  often  limited, 
and  that  benefit  avoidance  is  sometimes  as  significant 
as  actual  stabilization  in  the  achievement  of  reduced 
tax  rates.'*' 

The  great  difficulty  tnth  this  type  of  incentive  taxa- 
tion is  that  the  inducement  to  reduce  compensable 
unemployment  is  as  great  as  that  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  may  well  lie  more  feasible  for  many  employ- 
ers^^  It  is  significant  that  experience  rating  has  given 
rise  to  the  growth  of  stabilization  consulting  services 
which  advise  employers  on  methods  of  reducing  their 
tax  rates.  The  business  press  contains  numerous  arti- 
cles which  emphasize  methods  of  avoiding  benefit  pay- 
ments fully  as  much  as  methods  of  stabilizing  employ- 
ment.'"' Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  experience 
rating  formulas  in  certain  States  determine  the  extent 


no  benefits  had  been  charged  from  July  1934  would  have  had  a  reserve 
ratio  of  12.4  percent  at  the  close  o(f  1939,  while  in  most  other  States  the 
corresponding  ratio  could  not  have  exceeded  8.1  percent. 

**  For  a  detailed  account  of  successful  stabilization  by  Wisconsin 
firms  see  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  The  First  Wisconsin 
Conference  on  Steadier  Jois,  Milwaukee,  June  SI,  79J0. 

*=  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 

"  nid.,  pp.  93-101. 

"  The  author  also  concludes  that  "against  the  stabilization  accom- 
plishments of  the  Wisconsin  Act  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  it  has 
tended  to  stabilize  underemployment  and  has  added  somewhat  to  the 
volume  of  total  unemployment."      {Ibid.,  p.  144.) 

"  Cf.  Professor  Edwin  C  Witte's  statement :  "So  long  as  this  loop- 
hole exists  experience  rating  is  very  defective  and  in  actual  operation 
will  fail  to  secure  the  theoretical  advantages  of  variable  contribution 
rate."  ("Whither  Unemployment  Compensation';"  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute  on  Employment  Security,  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1940,  p.  55.) 

For  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  characteristics  of  different 
types  of  industries  and  businesses  influence  the  feasibility  of  employing 
various  stabilizing  techniques,  see  New  York  State,  Governor's  Committee 
on  Stabilization  of  Industry  for  the  Trevention  of  Unemployment.  Less 
Unemployment   Throuf/h  ,'itabili::ation   of  Operations,  Albany,  1930. 

*°  See,  for  example.  Councilor,  J.  A.,  "Social  Security  Ta.'cafion," 
Journal  of  Accountancy  (Octol)er  1939),  244-252,  which  advises  em- 
ployers inter  alia  to  lay  oft  employees  with  the  lowest  accumulation  of 
wage  credits  first,  to  hire  as  additional  help,  persons  such  as  minors 
or  "extra  workers"  employed  for  brief  periods  who  are  not  sul)joct  to 
the  law,  to  take  advantage  of  special  exemptions  from  merit  rating 
provisions  for  temporary  help,  and  to  report  to  the  commission  all  cases 
In  which  the  reason  for  quitting  work  may  result  in  loss  or  reduction  of 
benefit  rights.  For  a  bibliography  of  this  subject,  see  Huber,  Franz, 
Changes  in  Employment  Practices  Resulting  front  the  Operation  of 
the  Social  Security  Program,  Committee  on  Social  Security  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  Washington,  1940. 
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of  tax  reductions  by  reference  to  the  size  of  the  State's 
reserve/"  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  employers'  lob- 
bies to  oppose  general  liberalization  of  the  benefit 
provisions.  For  if  these  are  restricted,  the  total  State 
reserve  will  remain  high,  and  greater  rate  reductions 
will  be  possible. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the 
relatively  small  extent  to  which  experience  rating  has 
promoted  stabilization  of  employment  and  thereby 
reduced  the  extent  of  unemployment,  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  State  laws  fail  to  provide  safeguards 
against  undue  reductions  in  the  funds  available  for 
heneftt  payments  may  have  serious  repercussions  upon 
the  solvency  of  State  systems.  Only  26  States  provide 
for  increases  in  taxes  as  against  39  permitting  de- 
creases. In  none  of  the  former,  however,  can  the 
maximum  rate  rise  above  4  percent  although  the  re- 
ductions allowed  are  substantial.  (In  6  of  them  an 
employer's  contribution  may  cease  altogether.)  In 
only  3  of  the  States  are  there  provisions  designed  to 
maintain  a  fixed  average  contribution  rate  necessary 
to  support  a  given  benefit  scale."  The  danger  that 
existing  experience-rating  provisions  may  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  the  funds  available  for  benefit  payment 
greater  than  is  justified  by  any  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  unemployment  has  been  an  object  of  concern  to 
the  Social  Security  Board.^-' 

There  is  one  final  consequence  of  experience  rating 
which  calls  for  attention;  namely,  the  danger  that 
the  provisions  as  now  operating  may  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  tax-offset  device  in  pre- 
venting competitive  tax  reductions.  Prior  to  January 
1940  practically  all  the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion systems  collected  a  uniform  pay-roll  tax  of  2.7 
percent.  When  the  experience-rating  plans  become 
effective,  however,  this  uniformity  will  no  longer 
prevail.    Because  of  the  differences  in  both  the  benefit 


"■  In  nine  States  experience-rating  provisions  aim  to  set  contribution 
rates  which  will  yield  in  any  year  the  amount  of  the  benefits  paid  on 
the  average  in  the  3  preceding  years :  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida, 
niinois.  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Virginia. 

"District  of  Columbia,  Nevada,  Wyoming;  in  addition  Connecticut 
and  Minnesota  provide  for  an  average  contribution  rate,  which  varies 
with  the  benefits  paid.  For  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  experience 
rating  operations  on  the  yield  of  fiay-roll  taxes  see  Social  Secvrity 
Bulletin,  IV  (October  1941),  25-28.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Wisconsin 
and  Nebraska  the  yield  will  represent  declines  of  13  and  26  percent, 
respectively,  from  1940  levies.  In  Texas,  where  rate  reductions  com- 
menced in  1941,  it  is  estimated  that  the  present  formulas  will  reduce 
the  total  tax  yield  by  44  percent. 

'^  "The  Board  does  not  want  experience  rating  to  be  simply  a  vehicle 
for  tax  reduction  and  restriction  of  benefits.  If  we  are  to  have  tax 
reduction  in  this  program,  let  us  have  it  openly  and  above  board.  Let 
us  decide  what  taxes  and  benefits  we  should  have,  apart  from  experience 
rating  which,  after  all,  is  just  a  method  of  sharing  the  taxes.  Above 
all,  let  us  not  pretend  we  are  stabilizing,  if  all  we  are  doing  is  legally 
restricting  the  benefits  by  various  devices."  (Clague,  Ewan,  "The 
Future  of  Unemployment  Compensation,''  in  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
American  Retail  Federation  Forum,  Chicago,  May  1940,  p.  148.) 


and  the  experience-rating  formulas  in  State  laws  and 
State  employment  patterns,  it  is  possible  that  estab- 
lishments with  identical  employment  experience  will 
be  taxed  at  rates  varying  from  0  to  2.7  percent  under 
different  State  laws."  The  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  danger  that,  if  this  situation  does  not  introduce 
the  possibility  of  uneconomic  shifts  of  industrial  en- 
terprises, it  will  in  all  likelihood  result  in  interstate 
competition  in  pay-roll  taxes."  In  the  competitive 
effort  to  reduce  taxes  through  experience-rating  de- 
vices, the  adequacy  of  the  benefit  structure  or  the 
solvency  of  the  State  funds  may  be  endangered.  The 
dangers  of  experience  rating  unaccompanied  by  ade- 
quate Federal  controls  have  been  frankly  recognized 
by  some  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  experience 
rating.^^ 

Reliance  on  Earmarked  Taxes 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that 
an  increasing  reliance  upon  earmarked  taxes  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  financial  developments  of 
the  last  10  years.  This  method  of  financing  public  aid 
has  been  especially  marked  in  the  special-assistance 
and  social-insurance  programs. 

While  the  Federal  share  of  special-assistance  ex- 
penditures is  appropriated  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government,  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  States  and  localities,  as  Table  84  indicates,  have 
relied  uj^on  earmarked  taxes.^"  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  particular  tax  or  taxes  levied 
must  be  used  for  the  jDurposes  specified  and  for  no 
others. 

Prior  to  1935  a  number  of  the  States  had  assessed 
special  taxes  for  welfare  purposes.  The  device  of 
diverting  specific  tax  yields,  especially  gasoline  taxes, 
was  increasingly  resorted  to  as  a  method  of  financing 
relief  expenditures  in  the  early  years  of  the  depression. 
By  1940,  however,  most  State  and  local  governments 


5'  Pribram  and  Booth,  op.  cit:  and  appendix  6. 

^  "If  experience  rating  is  included  in  some  State  laws  and  not  in 
others.  States  with  uniform  contribution  rates  may  be  impelled  to  allow 
rate  reductions,  and  States  that  grant  only  moderate  rate  reductions 
may  he  forced  by  employers  to  grant  reductions  equivalent  to  those 
obtainable  by  competing  employers  in  other  States.  Under  the  present 
Federal-State  system  the  individual  State  has  a  right  by  legislative 
enactment  to  set  up  any  benefit  system  which  the  State  legislature 
determine  upon.  This  malsos  it  possible  to  effect  substantial  reductions 
in  the  contribution  rates  by  placing  restrictions  upon  eligibility,  benefit 
rates,  duration,  and  by  increasing  the  penalties  of  the  waiting  period." 
{Report  of  the  Committee  on  Employer  Experience  Rating  of  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies,  vol.  II,  Majority 
Report,  September  1940,  p.  10.) 

"  "The  revision  of  the  American  system  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion on  a  national  basis,  or  at  least  introducing  strict  national  control, 
is  essential  to  the  most  effective  operation  of  experience  rating.  On 
many  grounds  the  inadequacies  of  our  disjointed  Federal-State  system 
are  being  criticized,  and  the  concensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that  greater 
Federal  control  is  necessary  ;  this  need  in  the  case  of  experience  rating 
supports  the  general  tendency."     (Feldnran  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  14.) 
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Table  84. — Methods  of  State  and  local  financing  of  the  special' 
assistance  programs 


Program 


State  revonups: 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children 
Aid  to  the  blind 

Local  revenues: ' 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children 
Aid  to  the  blind-- 


Number     of    States    flnancing    specified 
special-assistance  programs 


Total 


From 

general 

revenues 

only 


From  ear- 
marked 
revenues 
only 


From  ear- 
marked and 
general 
revenues 
combined 


'  No  local  financial  participation  provided  In  some  States. 

Source;    Clague,  Evean,  and  Gordon,  Joel,  "Earmarking  Tax  Funds  for  Welfare 
Purposes,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (January  1940),  12. 

were  financing  relief  from  general,  rather  than  ear- 
marked, revenues.  Nevertheless,  even  in  that  year, 
eight  States  relied  wholly  on  earmarked  funds  for  their 
share  of  general-relief  expenditures,  while  four  others 
utilized  a  combination  of  earmarked  fimds  and  general 
revenues.  Reliance  on  earmarked  revenues  was  more 
common  among  the  localities.  In  six  States,  local  ex- 
penditures were  financed  entirely  from  earmarked 
funds;  in  seven  the  majority  of  political  subdivisions 
utilized  earmarked  taxes  solely,  while  the  remainder 
used  them  as  a  partial  source  of  revenue.  In  six  others, 
earmarked  funds  were  used  as  the  sole  source  of  revenue 
in  certain  areas  or  in  combination  with  general  revenues 
in  the  majority  of  counties. 

General  sales  taxes  represented  the  revenues  most 
commonly  earmarked  for  relief  purposes.  Liquor  and 
beverage  taxes  were  only  slightly  less  important.'"' 

Quite  apart  from  questions  of  the  incidence  of  the 
taxes  thus  earmarked,  a  matter  which  has  been  dealt 
with  above,  this  method  of  financing  public  aid  has 
raised  several  problems.  It  tends  to  foster  an  uneven 
development  of  governmental  functions.  Depending 
upon  the  yield  and  stability  of  the  specific  earmarked 
taxes  some  services  will  expand,  perhaps  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  while  others  will  fail  to  secure  adequate 
funds  for  minimum  performance.  The  most  note- 
worthy example  of  the  influence  exerted  by  earmarking 
is  supplied  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  where  the  old-age 
assistance  program  has  secured  the  lion's  share  of  State 
welfare  expenditures  at  the  expense  of  other  pro- 
grams."^ 


"  Data  in  thig  and  the  preceding  paragraph  from  Sniial  Sccuritii  Bul- 
letin, V  (March  1942),  21-24. 

"  In  Colorado  the  State  constitution  allocates  to  old-age  assistance 
85  percent  of  all  net  revenues  from  any  and  all  excise  taxes  now  or 
hereafter  levied  upon  sales  at  retail  and  other  purohaBo  transactions, 
on  the  storage,  use,  or  consumption  of  any  commodity  product,  and  npon 
liquors,  as  well  as  85  percent  of  the  yield  of  inheritance  taxes  and 
incorporation  fees.  For  a  discu.'ssion  of  the  disparities  between  old-age 
assistance  and  other  programs  In  terms  of  numbers  covered  and  pay- 
ments made  see  above  chs.  VI  and  VII. 


Officials  of  the  Social  Security  Board  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  harmful  effects  of  the  device  of  ear- 
marking upon  orderly  budgeting  for  public  services 
and  upon  the  opportunity  for  continuous  legislative 
review  of  the  expenditures  devoted  to  each  govern- 
mental function  in  relation  to  others.'* 

TJ neiniployracnt  conpensation  reserves.  —  Reliance 
upon  earmarked  faates  has  peculiar  disadvantages  in 
regard  to  programs  in  which  the  volume  of  expendi- 
tures is  likely  to  jnove  inversely  ivith  the  general  state 
of  business  activity.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
public-aid  programs,  the  need  for  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  occasioned  by  unemployment.  For  tlie  con- 
ditions which  cause  unemployment  are  likely  also  to 
reduce  the  yield  of  most  earmarked  taxes."" 

The  Social  Security  Act  endeavored  to  offset  this 
disadvantage  of  reliance  upon  earmarked  taxes  for 
financing  unemployment  compensation  by  providing 
for  the  levying  of  taxes  which,  apart  from  experience 
rating,  would  be  uniform  from  year  to  year,  and  for 
the  accumulation  in  a  reserve  of  the  surpluses  arising 
in  years  in  which  tax  collections  exceed  benefit  pay- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  act  prohibited  the  States 
from  making  benefit  payments  until  taxes  had  been 
collected  for  2  years.  The  obvious  purpose  of  these 
requirements  was  to  sustain  assured  benefit  payments 
whose  volume  would  fluctuate  inversely  with  the  extent 
of  employment,  without  the  necessity  of  raising  taxes 
in  periods  of  depression."" 

Since  the  beginning  of  tax  collections,  the  total  of 
the  State  miemployment  reserve  funds,  which 
are  maintained  in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  has  steadily  grown.  By  June  1940  it  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,700  million.^'  As  is  evident  from  Table  85, 
the  ratio  of  benefits  paid  to  contributions  currently  col- 
lected for  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  gradually 
declining,  thus  producing  an  increasingly  larger  re- 
serve. In  1938  in  the  benefit-paying  States,  more  than 
81  cents  were  paid  out  for  every  $1  currently  collected. 
In  1940,  approximately  61  cents  in  benefit  payments 
was  made  for  every  $1  of  contributions  currently  col- 
lected. In  the  first  6  months  of  1941,  only  42  cents 
was  paid  out  for  every  $1  currently  collected."-     By 


1940),  4.'*.  This  editorial  states:  "Indeed,  with  a  $370,000,000  annual 
fare  Purposes,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (January  1940),  14. 

"For  an  account  of  the  most  usual  types  of  earmarked  taxes  see 
Ibid.,  pp.  15-20. 

""Cf.  the  statement  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Security:  "Unless 
reserves  are  accumulated  during  less  adverse  times  to  meet  depression 
emergencies,  drastic  measures  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  system 
on  a  solvent  basis  during  prolonged  and  widespread  unemployment," 
(Social  Security  Board,  Social  Security  in  America,  Publication  No.  20, 
Wasliington,  1937,  pp.  llG-117.) 

"'  Social  Security  Board,  Snmnwnj  of  Employment  Security  Aclit'ttlcs, 
June  ]0',0,  Washington,  1940,  table  A2.  By  June  1941,  the  balance  was 
about  .f2,]05  million.  (Social  Security  Board.  Summary  of  Emjiloyment 
liecurily  Activities,  June  lO/il,  Washington.  1941,  table  A-2.) 

«  /bid.,  p.  8. 
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Tabije  85- 


-Ratio  of  l/encfUs  to  contrihutiona,  hy  Statcx.  for  spe- 
cified periods  through  June  IOj^I 


State 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

ATaine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Teimessec 

Toias... 

Utah.... 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Date  bene- 
fits first  pay- 
able 


Jan.  1938 

Jan. 1939 

Jan. 1938.... 
Jan.  1939.... 
Jan. 1938... . 

Jan.  1939 

Jan. 1938 

Jan.  1939.... 

Jan. 1938 

Jan.  1939.... 
Jan.  1939.... 

Jan. 1939 

Sept.  1938... 
July  1939... 
,\pr.  1938... 
July  1938... 

Jan. 1939 

Jan. 1939.... 
Jan. 1938.... 
Jan. 1938.... 

Jan. 1938 

Jan. 1938 

July  1938.... 
Jan. 1938.... 
Apr.  1938.... 
Jan. 1939.... 
July  1939.... 
Jan. 1939.-.. 

Jan.  1939 

Jan.  1638 

Jan. 1939.... 
Dec.  1938.... 
Jan. 1938.... 
Jan.  1938... 
Jan. 1939... 
Jan. 1939... 
Dec.  1938... 
Jan.  1938... 
Jan.  1938... 
Jan.  1938... 
July  1938... 
Jan.  1939... 
Jan.  1938... 
Jan.  1938... 
Jan. 1938... 
Jan.  1938... 
Jan. 1938... 
Jan. 1939... 
Jan.  1938... 
July  1936... 
Jan.  1939... 


1938 
bene- 
fits to 
1938 
con- 
tribu- 
tions I 


124.9 

'm'i' 


38.2 
'95.' 1 
"26^3' 


140.5 
65.7 


44.9 
143.2 
99.9 
75.4 
290.3 
67.6 
78.9 


99.6 


112.5 
69.7 
84.0 


12.7 
98.4 
102.3 
113.8 
28.3 


90.8 
43.0 
117.6 
58.1 
68.0 


135.1 

67.8 


1939 
bene- 
fits to 
1939 
con- 
tribu- 
tions ^ 


64.4 


60.4 
64.0 
70.5 
62.9 
49.8 
68.8 
30.7 
29.8 
21.0 
54.0 
40.4 
15.5 
109.6 
49.9 
48.9 
63.8 
42.1 
43.8 
60.5 
73.9 
47.5 
62.0 
82.2 
63.2 
65.4 
27.9 
56.2 
33.3 
86.1 
54.4 
32.6 
85.8 
68.8 
39.4 
66.2 
42.7 
7.6.9 
71.6 
69.6 
70.3 
65.7 
35.0 
62.6 
47.4 
63.0 
37.6 
44.4 
68.8 
42.2 
24.4 
82.7 


1940 
bene- 
fits to 
1940 
con- 
tribu- 
tions ' 


60.8 


49.0 
77.6 
63.0 
88.4 
85.1 
89.6 
27.1 
35.1 
36.7 
98. 1 
50.6 
14.6 

102.9 
62.6 
44.1 
62.1 
43.6 
44.3 
83.9 
85.4 
52.8 
81.2 
63.4 
78.9 
86.0 
36.9 

115.6 
67.6 

119.0 
87.2 
32.8 
86.7 
77.8 
40.4 
71.7 
42.0 
69.8 
60.8 
63.0 
80.0 
63.7 
34.6 
73.0 
44.9 
60.6 
68.1 
68.8 
87.4 
37.8 
36.8 

104.8 


Jan- 
June 
1941 
bene- 
fits to 
Jan.- 
June 
1941 
con- 
tribu- 
tions * 


42.0 


29.4 
76.2 

.39.6 
78.4 
77.6 
64.9 
11.4 
26.0 
45.0 
47.9 
29.6 
9.2 

119.2 
42.5 
22.0 
47.2 
38.7 
25.5 
67.5 
42.4 
32.7 
45.8 
17.7 
96.3 
56.6 
23.0 

139.0 
90.1 

123.9 
41.2 
24.3 
73.5 
66.2 
22.5 

143.2 
23.3 
48.8 
48.6 
34.8 
33.7 
26.6 
64.3 
46.0 
43.9 
47.4 
46.3 
32.6 
65.7 
33.1 
26.9 
81.2 


Cumu- 
lative 
bene- 
fits to 
cumu- 
lative 
contri- 
butions 
since 
bene- 
fits 
first 
pay- 
able" 


59.3 


61.9 
77.2 
72.4 
72.1 
62.0 
76.0 
39.4 
31.1 
29.9 
69.1 
42.1 
13.7 

105. 0 
64.2 
68.4 
57.6 
41.9 
40.1 
63.1 
88.4 
59.0 
65.7 
77.7 
69.6 
73.1 
30.3 

107.0 
53.2 

106.9 
73.8 
30.8 
83.7 
69.7 
47.8 
73.7 
38.1 
61.7 
71.8 
67.2 
77.5 
44.4 
38.0 
66.4 
45.0 
72.4 
62.6 
62.7 
75.9 
63.4 
38.9 
90.4 


Cumu- 
lative 
bene- 
fits to 
cumu- 
lative 
collec- 
tions 
and  in- 
terest 
since 
Jan- 
uary 
1936' 


41.0 


46.8 
46.2 
65.2 
43.3 
47.6 
42.4 
30.6 
18.2 
22.6 
42.7 
23.7 
7.9 
66.5 
25.0 
40.3 
39.4 
22.4 
23.0 
49.2 
68.1 
47.4 
48.5 
62.6 
63.2 
62.4 
17.4 
49.2 
26.6 
63.7 
50.0 
19.2 
48.1 
65.4 
37.4 
37.8 
22.1 
32.8 
56.4 
52.3 
61.0 
29.3 
20.9 
51.0 
34.2 
55.1 
39.9 
40.9 
42.5 
47.9 
24.8 
50.3 


1  Levine,  Tx)Uis,  The  Problem  of  Increasing  Reserves  in  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion, Social  Security  Board,  Employment  Security  Memorandum  No.  5,  Washing- 
ton, 1940,  p.  3. 

'  Social  Security  Board.  Social  Security  Yearboolc  10S9.  Washington,  1940,  p.  121. 

'  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  51;  Washington,  1940. 

*  Computed  from  Social  Security  Board,  Summary  of  Employment  Security  Actit'i- 
ties  June  I9il,  Washington,  1941,  impaged,  table  A3-11. 

June  1941  total  benefits  paid  amounted  to  41  percent 
of  all  taxes  collected  (plus  interest)  since  1936. 

The  mounting  size  of  the  reserves  which,  as  will 
be  indicated  below,  are  particularly  high  in  certain 
States,  has  given  rise  to  a  conviction  that  the  Federal 
reserves  are  excessive  and  to  specific  demands  for 
their  reduction  through  a  lowering  of  tax  rates  or 
through  liberalization  of  benefit  provisions.^^    In  fact, 


however,  there  are  serious  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  it  is  yet  possible  to  assert  that  the  reserve 
provisions  are  excessive  or  even  adequate  to  fulfill  their 
original  purpose  of  ensuring  ccmtinuous  payment  oi 
the  benefits  provided  for  in  the  existing  laws  in  periods 
of  good  and  bad  trade. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  latter  months  of  1937  ami  the  first  6 
months  of  1938,  unemployment  compensation  experi- 
ence in  this  country  has  been  confined  to  a  period  of 
expanding  pay  rolls  and  employment.  Thus,  although 
benefit  payments  have  increased  as  the  laws  have  come 
into  full  operation,^*  the  drain  upon  the  funds  has 
been  relatively  slight,  because  the  percentage  of  covered 
workers  who  have  been  unemployed  has  been  relatively 
low."^  Not  until  the  unemployment  compensation 
laws  have  experienced  a  period  of  business  recession 
following  a  period  of  relatively  high  employment  will 
it  be  possible  to  determine  whether  the  present  reserves 
will  be  adequate  or  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the 
drain  upon  the  Fund.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
significant  that  when  the  accumulations  of  the  first  2 
years  preceding  the  beginning  of  benefit  payment  are 
excluded,  benefits  constitute  nearly  60  percent  of  taxes 
collected  as  against  a  little  over  40  percent  when  these 
accumulations  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  second  place  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of 
reserves  that  runs  in  terms  of  the  7n/)unting  total  of 
the  funds  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  couceals 
a  disturbing  disparity  in  the  experience  of  the  dif- 
ferent States.  For,  although  the  reserves  are  held  in 
the  Federal  fund,  they  remain  the  property  of  the 
individual  States,  and  a  surplus  standing  to  the  credit 
of  one  State  cannot  be  used  to  meet  the  deficit  of  an- 
other. There  is  already  evidence  that  the  differing 
employment  risks  (and  to  a  much  lesser  degree  the 
differing  legal  provisions)  of  the  States  are  resulting 
in  verj'  different  financial  experiences.""  Thus  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1938  (a  year  of  relatively  heavy 
unemployment)  when  only  23  States  were  paying 
benefits,  13  States  paid  out  more  in  benefits  than  they 


"  See,  for  example,  "Reduction  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Tax 
Imperative,"  Social  Securitii,  XVI  (June-July  1940),  1,  6-8;  and  "Un- 
employment   Ftmds    Need    Employment,'*    Business    Wet^k^    (Aufram    14, 


1940),  4.S.  This  editorial  states:  "Indeed,  with  a  $.370,000,000  annual 
m.irgin,  it  is  possible  both  to  reduce  taxes  and  to  liberalize  benefits." 

"  In  1940,  for  example,  disbursements  to  unemployed  workers  were 
15  percent  higher  than  in  1939  owing  mainly  to  the  following?  factors  : 
(1)  full  12  month  operations  by  18  States  which  began  operations  in 
January  1940,  (2)  higher  base-period  earnings  in  19.39  which  resulted 
in  larger  benefit  amounts  .and  longer  duration  in  1940.  (.3)  liberalization 
of  state  laws.     (Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  51.) 

^  In  certain  States,  such  as  New  York,  the  small  volume  of  general 
unemployment  among  covered  workers  has  been  masked  by  the  heavy 
claims  made  by  seasonal  workers. 

^  The  diversity  in  the  incidence  of  unemployment  ,nmong  the  States 
had  been  noted  by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security  in  its  studies 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Committee  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  1933  ranged 
from  15  In  Georgia  to  47  in  Michigan.  See  Social  Security  Board, 
Social  Security  in  America,  pp.  5S-59  and  table  5. 
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currently  collected  in  contributions.  For  every  $1 
currently  collected,  for  example,  Rhode  Island  paid  in 
benefits  $1.65;  West  Virginia,  $1.84;  Utah,  $1.87;  and 
Maine,  $2.07.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
di-ains  on  the  State  funds  were  somewhat  reduced 
because  many  workers  had  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights  and  others  became  reemployed."^ 

Although  6  of  the  31  States  paying  benefits  during 
part  or  all  of  1938  paid  out  less  than  50  percent  of 
their  collections,  10  paid  out  more  than  they  currently 
collected.  Michigan,  in  fact,  paid  out  almost  $3  for 
every  $1  collected.     (See  Table  85.) 

By  the  time  benefits  became  payable  in  18  additional 
States  in  January  1939,  employment  conditions 
throughout  the  country  were  gradually  improving. 
With  expanding  employment  and  pay  rolls,  contribu- 
tions increased  more  rapidly  in  relation  to  benefits 
charged."*  Benefit  payments  in  all  States  represented 
about  54  cents  out  of  each  dollar  currently  collected  in 
1939,  as  compared  to  82  cents  in  1938.  Idaho  was  the 
only  State  in  which  benefits  exceeded  contributions. 
Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyo- 
ming, however,  paid  out  75  cents  or  more  for  every 
$1  received.  At  the  other  extreme,  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 
each  paid  less  than  30  cents  for  each  $1  received. 

As  Table  85  shows,  in  1940,  a  year  of  increasing 


employment  while  benefit  payments  amounted  to 
almost  61  percent  of  contributions  collected  in  that 
year,  they  exceeded  contributions  in  four  States 
(Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming)  and  were 
80  percent  or  more  of  contributions  in  12  others.  The 
experience  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  1941  is  still 
more  significant.  For  although,  with  expanding  em- 
ployment due  to  increased  defense  activity,  benefits 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  amounted  to  only  42  per- 
cent of  contributions  collected,  four  States  (Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  North  Dakota)  had  to  dip  into 
their  reserve,  while  in  seven  others  benefits  amounted 
to  over  70  percent  of  contributions.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, benefits  amounted  to  less  than  30  percent  of  con- 
tributions collected  in  13  States. 

It  is  evident  that  the  objectives  of  reserve  -financing 
are  unlikely  to  he  attained  so  long  as  the  reserves  are 
maintained  in  51  separate  funds.  This  situation  has 
led  to  a  growing  interest  in  proposals  for  some  form  of 
reinsurance,  and  during  1940  two  bills  were  presented 
to  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Re-insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States."^     Neither  bill  emerged  from  Committee. 


"  Levine,  Louis,  The  Problem  of  Increasing  Reserves  in  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  Social  Security  Board,  Employment  Security 
Memorandum  No.  5,  Washington,  1940,  p.  2. 

"^  See  Levine,  Louis  and  Lerner,  E.  R..  "Financial  .\spects  of  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Experience,"  Survey  of  Current  Business,  XIX 
(September  1939),  12-18. 


"The  McCormacli  Bill  (H.  R.  7762,  76th  Cons..  3d  sess.)  sponsored 
by  the  American  Federation  ot  Labor,  proposed  to  deposit  in  the  fund 
the  difference  between  the  10  percent  of  the  yield  of  the  pay-roll  tai 
retained  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  amount  actually  spent  on 
costs  of  State  administration,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  maintain  payment  In  accordance  with  Federal  minimum 
standards  set  forth  In  the  bilL 

The  Murray  Bill  (S.  3365,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  sponsond  by  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  proposed  to  establish  a  Federal 
equalization  account  which  was  to  be  credited  with  33i^  percent  of  all 
money  deposited  by  each  State  together  with  the  difference  between 
the  Federally  retained  10  percent  of  the  yield  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  payroll  tax  and  actual  expenditures  for  administration. 


CHAPTER    XII 
THE    ECONOMIC    IMPLICATIONS     OF     THE    OPERATION 

OF    PUBLIC-AID    PROGRAMS 


The  economic  eflFects  of  public-aid  programs  are  not 
restricted  to  those  arising  out  of  the  volimie,  timing, 
and  methods  of  financing  the  large  expenditures 
called  for.  Many  of  the  programs  have  added  directly 
to  the  material  and  nonmaterial  wealth  of  the  country. 
Measures  which  make  available  income  or  work  to  mil- 
lions of  the  population  may  also  be  expected  to  have 
some  repercussions  upon  the  availability  of  labor  for 
private  employment  and  upon  the  volume,  distribution, 
and  mobility  of  the  labor  supply. 

Direct  Contribution  to  Production 

In  the  five  fiscal  years  1936-40,  work  programs  ac- 
counted for  between  53  and  74  pei'cent  of  all  public- 
aid  expenditures.^  Many  of  these  projects  involved 
public  construction,  but  many  which  produced  no 
measurable  material  assets  performed  valuable  services 
in  the  fields  of  education,  social  welfare,  research,  and 
cultural  facilities.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition 
to  utilizing  unemployed  manpower  for  productive 
purposes  many  of  these  programs,  tln'ough  training  and 
rehabilitation,  attempted  to  conserve  and  enhance  the 
productive  capacities  of  the  unemployed.  (See  Chap- 
ter IX.) 

Achievements  of  Work  Programs 

The  achievements  of  the  work  programs  present 
an  impressive  record  which  can  be  read  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Of  the  various  work  activ- 
ities, the  Work  Projects  Administration  has  been  the 
most  significant  in  volume  of  employment  and  in  the 
scope  and  variety  of  the  work  accomplished.  By  June 
1940  it  had  provided  more  than  13,000,000  man-months 
of  employment  to  about  7,800,000  different  individ- 
uals.^ An  indication  of  the  scope  of  these  activities 
is  shown  in  Table  86. 


'  See  Appendix  19.  For  the  reasons  given  in  ch.  I,  PWA  expenditures 
are  excluded  from  the:e  estimates.  For  an  account  of  the  types  of  con- 
struction worls  developed  tlirough  the  PWA,  work  relief,  and  various  types 
of  Fefleral  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  see  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  Development  of  Resources  and  Stabilization  oj  Employment  in 
the  United  States,  Washington,  1941.  See  also  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, America  Builds:  the  Record  of  the  PWA,  Washington,  193U.  See 
also  Williams,  J.  Kerwin,  Orants-in-Aid  Under  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1939. 

2  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  3i),  ttko,  Washington, 
1910,  p.  8. 


The  assets  which  have  been  created  by  the  WPA, 
both  material  and  social,  are  so  extensive  and  varied 
that  only  a  general  sketch  can  be  provided  here. 
Many  important  facilities  and  services  which  local 
communities  could  not  expand  or  even  maintain  dur- 
ing the  depression  years  have  been  improved  and 
extended,  including  work  on  highways,  buildings,  and 
other  public  properties,  the  provision  of  health,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  other  services  to  needy  persons 
and  to  whole  communities,  and  research  and  other  en- 
richments of  cultural  life. 

Projects  involving  highways,  roads  and  streets,  and 
other  transportation  facilities  have  predominated,  ac- 
counting for  almost  two-fifths  of  all  project  funds 
spent  through  June  1940.  This  work  has  included 
the  improvement  and  construction  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  highways,  rural  farm-to-market  roads,  and 
city  streets,  and  of  airports  and  water  transportation 
facilities ;  it  has  generally  been  of  importance  in  main- 
taining and  modernizing  the  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities  of  the  Nation.  Conservation  and 
flood-control  projects  have  involved  land  reclamation 
and  have  assisted  in  the  prevention  of  erosion  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  The  construction 
and  modernization  of  all  types  of  public  buildings  have 
also  been  an  important  part  of  the  program.  Schools, 
libraries,  administrative  and  office  buildings,  hospitals, 
and  many  other  public  structures  have  been  provided 
in  communities  throughout  the  country. 

Table  86. — Fnnds  expended  and  hours  worked  on  projects  op- 
erated by  the  WPA,  hy  major  type  of  project,  cumulative 
through  June  30,  I94O 


Type  of  project 

WPA  and  sponsors' 
funds  expended 

Total  hours  worked 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total - 

9,  578,  382, 1J6 

100.0 

14,  418,  525.  274 

100  0 

Highways,  roads  and  streets- 
Public  buildings _. 

Recreational    facilities,     ei- 
cluding  buildings 

3,  727,  392,  468 
998,896,803 

855,  246,  233 

964,  742,  044 
200,  505,  453 
378,  585,  501 
201,426,069 
632,908,404 

1,427,018,284 
191,  660,  877 

38.9 
10.4 

8.9 

10.1 
2.1 
4.0 
2.1 
6.6 

14.9 
2.0 

6,  853,  359,  493 
1,  164,  635,  508 

1, 186, 686, 897 

1,  329.  328,  023 
208,  361,  556 
616,  813,  881 
396,  704,  340 

I,  342,  464,  687 

1,  969,  462,  650 
360,  708,  239 

40.6 
8.0 

8.2 

Sewer    systems    and    other 
utilities 

9  2 

Airports  and  airways.- 

Conservation- 

1.4 
4.3 

2  8 

Sewing     

9  3 

Professional  and  service,  ex- 
cluding sewing 

13  7 

2  5 

83989 — 43— pt.  3- 


-23 


Source:  Report  on  Pragreaa  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  1940,  Washington,  1940, 
p.  51,  table  18,  and  p.  63,  table  28. 
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The  achievements  of  the  WPA  cannot  be  measured 
solely  in  terms  of  material  goods  and  equipment,  valu- 
able as  these  have  been.  Many  of  the  projects  have 
been  designed  to  protect  and  improve  public  health. 
The  sanitation  projects  have  improved  water  supplies, 
sewage  systems,  and  other  sanitary  facilities,  and  have 
helped  through  drainage  and  other  measures  to  elim- 
inate the  hazards  of  malaria  and  typhoid.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  these  essential  health  activities 
have  been  made  possible  largely  by  the  availability  of 
WPA  workers,  and  the  value  of  the  contribution  made 
has  been  recognized  by  leading  public-health  officials.' 
Hospitals  have  been  constructed  and  improved,  many 
of  them  in  communities  that  were  previously  without 
hospital  facilities  of  any  kind.  Direct  medical  and 
health  services  have  been  provided  by  WPA  workers 
to  persons  who  could  not  othex'wise  afford  treatment. 

Another  major  contribution  of  the  program  has  been 
the  extension  of  recreational  facilities.  Tliousands  of 
gj'mnasiums,  bathhouses,  stadiums,  swimming  pools, 
athletic  fields,  parks  and  playgrounds  and  many  other 
such  facilities  have  been  newly  constructed  or  modern- 
ized. The  WPA  has  also  furnished  the  supervision 
needed  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  recreational 
facilities  through  projects  providing  guidance  and  in- 
struction in  sports,  social  recreation,  music,  and  other 
cultural  activities.  Through  the  art,  music,  and  theatre 
projects  the  cultural  life  of  many  communities  has  been 
enriched,  and  thousands  of  persons  have  had  their  first 
access  to  participation  in  such  activities.  These  proj- 
ects, together  with  the  research  program,  have  made  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  Nation's  store  of  knowledge 
and  creative  achievement. 

The  program  has  similarly  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  education,  both  through  adding  to  and 
improving  school  facilities  and  libraries  and  through 
conducting  a  wide  variety  of  classes  for  adults  and 
preschool-age  children.  These  projects  have  included 
literacy  and  naturalization  classes,  vocational  training, 
and  a  wide  range  of  special  courses  of  instruction. 

Through  welfare,  professional,  and  service  projects, 
many  goods  and  services  have  been  provided  to  needy 
persons.  WPA  sewing  and  production  rooms  have 
furnished  clothing,  furniture,  household  goods,  and 
toys  and  have  processed  and  canned  surplus  foods. 
Free  lunches  have  been  provided  to  undernourished 


school  children.  Housekeeping  aides  have  been  pro- 
vided for  distressed  families.^ 

Other  public-aid  measures  have  similarly  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  wealth  or  productive 
capacity  of  the  country.  Through  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  high-school,  college,  and  graduate 
students  have  performed  a  wide  variety  of  clerical, 
research,  laboratory,  and  recreational  work,  and  out- 
of-school  youth  have  been  employed  on  projects,  many 
of  which  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  WPA. 
Every  section  of  the  country  has  benefited  by  such 
improvements  as  community  buildings,  swimming 
pools,  bridges,  parks,  and  roads,  which  were  built  by 
young  people  who  were  learning  to  work  while 
earning.^ 

The  volume  of  employment  in  the  major  project 
categories  on  the  out-of -school  work  programs  has  been 


'  For  example,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
In  addrtssing  a  conference  of  health  officers  in  March  1942,  said:  "I 
regret  to  report  that  scarcity  of  relief  labor  makes  it  impossilile  to  con- 
tinue the  WPA  community  sanitation  projects  during  the  enBuing  year. 
•  •  •  Those  States  which  had  malaria  control  programs  last  year 
are  aware  that  they  were  not  very  successful,  due  largely  to  unavail- 
ability of  WPA  labor."  {Public  Health  Reports,  LVII  (May  8,  1942), 
691.) 


*  Through  Decerober  31,  1940,  some  of  the  tangible  accomplishments 
of  WPA  projects  were  as  follows :  aver  560,000  miles  of  highways, 
roads  and  streets  constructed  or  improved  ;  almost  5,000  schools  built 
and  30,000  improved ;  143  new  hospitals  provided  and  almost  1,700 
improved;  over  2,000  stadiums,  grandstands,  and  bleachers  built;  1,490 
parks,  2,700  playgrounds,  and  more  than  700  swimming  pools  con- 
structed ;  19,700  miles  of  new  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  laid  ;  over 
2,000,000  sanitary  privies  built.  Conservation  work  Included  the  plant- 
ing of  more  than  100,000,000  trees,  and  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  over  6,000  miles  of  fire  and  forest  trails.  The  work  in  airport  and 
airway  facilities  included  some  500  landing  fields  and  over  1.800 
runways.  During  January  1941,  1,000,000  adults  and  37,000  children 
were  enrolled  in  classes  and  nursery  schools ;  over  280,000  persons 
received  music  instruction  and  over  67,000  art  instruction  ;  and  at- 
tendance at  concerts  reached  almost  3,000,000  people.  Participant 
hours  in  various  recreational  activities  totaled  almost  14,000,000. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  WPA,  welfare  activities  have  included  a 
total  of  312,045,000  garments  completed  by  sewing  projects  and  of 
85,270,000  other  articles,  while  more  than  57,000,000  quarts  of  food 
have  been  canned  and  almost  600,000,000  school  lunches  were  served. 
(Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19^2,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  74-78,  table  D-26.) 
For  further  information  on  project  accomplishments,  see  Report  on 
Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  19i0;  Work  Relief  and  Relief 
for  Fiscal  Tear  19il,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
Washington,  1940,  pp.  407-418 ;  Gill,  Corrington,  Wasted  Manpower, 
New  York,  W.  W.  Norton,  1939,  pp.  188-197 ;  and  Macmahon,  Arthur  W. 
Millett,  John  D.  and  Ogden,  Gladys,  The  Administration  of  Federal 
Work  Relief,  Chicago,  Public  Administration  Service,  1941,  pp.  3-13. 

^  Through  June  30,  1940,  the  accomplishments  of  youth  workers  on 
the  out-of-sch'ool  program  had  included  the  following:  New  construction 
or  additions  to  more  than  6,000  public  buildings,  such  as  schools, 
libraries,  gymnasiums,  and  hospitals,  and  addition  to  or  repair  or  Im- 
provement of  about  18,300  others ;  construction  of  almost  4,000  recrea- 
tional structures,  such  as  stadiums,  bandstands,  and  park  shelters,  and 
repair  or  improvement  of  nearly  6,000  others ;  construction  of  350 
swimming  or  wading  pools  and  3,500  tennis  courts.  About  1,500  miles 
of  roads  had  been  constructed  and  7,000  repaired  or  improved ;  nearly 
2,000  bridges  had  been  built.  Seven  landing  fields  had  lieen  constructed 
at  airports.  188  miles  of  sewer  and  water  lines  had  been  laid,  and 
6,200  sanitary  privies  built.  Over  6>/4  million  articles  of  clothing  had 
been  produced  or  renovated,  nearly  2  million  articles  of  furniture  con- 
structed or  repaired,  and  350,000  tools  or  other  mechanical  equipment 
constructed  or  repaired.  77H  million  school  lunches  had  been  served 
by  NYA  youth  ;  nearly  4  million  pounds  of  foodstuffs  had  been  produced 
and  nearly  7  million  pounds  canned  or  preserved.  Conservation  activi- 
ties had  included  the  construction  or  repair  of  127  miles  of  levees  and 
retaining  walls  and  15,700  check  and  storage  dams.  (Information 
supplied  by  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  National  Youth 
Administration.) 
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indicated  elsewhere.^  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  the 
data  available  what  proportion  of  the  total  funds  went 
into  each  type  of  work.  Construction  and  production 
projects  require  a  greater  expenditure  on  nonlabor 
costs  than  some  other  types  of  projects;  hence  the 
information  on  the  number  of  young  people  employed 
on  these  projects  is  no  indication  of  relative  expendi- 
tures on  the  different  types  of  projects.'  Since  the  de- 
fense emergency  the  NYA  has  emphasized  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  goods  needed  by  various  governmental 
agencies,  particularly  those  engaged  in  defense  work. 
Impetus  has  also  been  given  to  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  machine  shops  and  other  buildings  needed  for 
vocational  training  in  schools  which  previously  did  not 
have  adequate  facilities  for  this  type  of  training. 

The  record  of  the  CCC  is  also  impressive.*  Through 
the  work  performed  by  this  agency  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  both  protected  and  increased. 
Finally,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  also  un- 
dertaken projects  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

Problems  Raised  by  Work  Programs 

The  great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  cowntry 
which  has  resulted  from  the  various  work  programs 
has  inevitably  raised  certain  political  and  economic 
problems.  Specifically  it  has  led  to  some  readjustment 
of  financial  and  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  certain  types  of  public  work  as  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  other  govern- 
mental units.  It  has  on  occasion  led  to  the  perform- 
ance by  relief  workers,  remunerated  at  less  than 
prevailing  wages,  of  work  that  is  normally  carried  out 
by  regular  employees  of  public  authorities.  It  has 
involved  some  measure  of  governmental  operation  in 
fields  previously  regarded  as  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
private  enterprise. 


•  See  ch.  IX. 

'  Encumbrances  for  youth  wages,  supervisory  wages,  and  nonlabor 
costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  first  year  for  which  these  data  have 
been  published  regularly,  were  53.2  percent,  16.8  percent,  and  30 
percent  respectively  of  the  total  cost.  (See  monthly  statistical  tables 
for  June  1941,  issued  by  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  National 
Youth  Administration.)  These  data  are  available  by  States  but  not  by 
types  of  projects. 

'  For  types  of  projects  undertaken,  see  ch.  IX.  Through  June  30, 
1940,  the  accomplishments  on  these  projects  included :  The  construction 
of  37,20.3  vehicle  bridges,  21.684.898  rods  of  fence,  and  79,538  milea  of 
telephone  lines;  the  development  of  almost  21,000  springs.  waterholeB, 
and  small  reservoirs;  the  building  of  more  than  5  million  permanent 
and  temporary  check  dams  in  connection  with  treating  gullies  for  ero- 
sion control ;  as  well  as  the  planting,  seeding,  or  sodding  of  114  million 
square  yards  of  terraces  for  protection  against  erosion  ;  the  planting 
or  seeding  of  almost  2,000.000  acres  of  forest  land  with  an  average  of 
1,000  trees  to  the  acre;  5,74.1,000  man-flays  spent  in  fighting  forest  fires 
and  5,392.000  man-days  in  fire  presuppression  and  prevention  work ; 
forest-stand  improvement  on  3,694,930  acres;  development  of  about 
55,000  acres  of  public  camp  and  picnic  grounds  ;  stocking  lakes,  ponds, 
and  streams  with  9^3  million  fish.  (Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Monthly  Statiatieal  Summaru,  July  19iO,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  7-9.) 
See  also.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  III  (June  1941),  1408. 


Changing  responsibility  for  certain  types  of  public 
work. — Attention  has  been  drawn  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  to  the  fact  that  between  1930 
and  1940  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  new  public  construction 
served  only  to  offset  the  decreasing  expenditures  by 
State  and  local  authorities.  This  is  evident  from 
Table  87  which  includes  expenditures  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects,  PWA  grants,  and  Federal  aid  for 
State  highways,  and  construction  expenditure  on  work- 
relief  projects  but  does  not  include  CCC  expenditures, 
since  it  may  legitimately  be  argued  that  this  type  of 
work  is  not  in  general  of  a  character  which  would 
normally  be  undertaken  by  State  and  local  authorities. 

Table  87. — Estimated  expenditures  of  pullic  funds  for  new  puWo 
construction,^  1925-1940 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Calendar  year 

Public  con- 
struction 
financed  by 
Federal 
funds 

Public  con- 
struction 
'financed  by 
State  and 
local  funds 

Total  pub- 
lic con- 
struction 

188 

2,104 

2,292 

1930 

307 

422 

460 

647 

1,380 

1,234 

2,335 

2,043 

2,085 

2,206 

>2,281 

2,469 

2,156 

1,334 

707 

794 

616 

881 

846 

1,103 

1,314 

>  1, 143 

2,776 

1931 

2,678 

1932 

1,794 

1933 

1,354 

1934... 

2,174 

1935  ... 

1,850 

1936 

3,216 

1937 

2,88S 

1938 

3,188 

1939 

3,620 

1940 

>3,421 

I  Including  work-relief  construction.  The  word  "construction"  is  used  in  this 
s  tudy  to  embrace  not  only  building  but  also  the  whole  field  of  construction,  includ- 
ing roads,  highways,  bridges,  and  the  like. 

i  From  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Economic  Effects  of  the  Federal  Public 
Works  Eipendilures,  WSS-19S8,  Washington,  1940,  tables  1  and  2,  pp.  17  and  18. 

•  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Development  of  Besovrces  and  Stabi- 
lization of  Employment,  Washington,  1941,  p.  17,  table  2. 

The  substitution  of  Federal  for  State  and  local  financ- 
ing of  certain  types  of  construction  activity  re- 
sulted in  the  main  from  the  character  of  local  financial 
arrangements.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  X,  State 
and  local  sources  of  revenue  are  less  elastic  than 
those  of  the  Federal  Government.  Furthermore, 
the  legal  regulations  in  regard  to  borrowing  for 
construction  purposes  operate  against  extensive  local 
borrowing  in  periods  of  acute  depression.'  It  is  too 
soon  to  say  whether  the  financial  readjustments  that 
were  made  during  the  depression  will  result  in  any 
permanent  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
complete  or  partial  financial  responsibility  for  types  of 
construction  work  previously  regarded  as  peculiarly  a 
State  or  local  responsibility.^"  In  view  of  what  has 
been  said  in  Chapter  X  cencerning  the  difficulty  of  de- 
tennining  the  fiscal  capacity  of  States  and  localities  to 


•  National   Resources  Planning  Board,  op.  cit., 
■»  Ibid.,  p.  31. 


p.   18. 
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carry  the  multitude  of  new  functions  they  have  assumed 
in  recent  years,"  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  as  yet  im- 
possible to  know  whether  the  increasing  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  for  construction 
activity  is  a  development  to  be  encouraged  or  deplored. 

Remuneration  of  workers. — The  second  problem 
raised  by  this  extensive  development  of  public  work 
concerns  the  general  principle  of  the  remuneration 
of  the  workers  employed  thereon.  As  the  quality  of 
public  work  projects  has  improved  and  especially  as 
some  of  this  work  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  that 
normally  performed  by  regular  governmental  agencies, 
the  wisdom  of  remunerating  employees  at  a  security 
wage  instead  of  at  prevailing  wages  becomes  even  more 
questionable."  The  issue  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  an 
acute  form  by  the  extent  of  defense  work  undertaken 
by  the  WPA.  In  April  1941,  235,000  workers  were 
employed  by  the  WPA  on  projects  certified  by  the 
Army  or  Navy  as  being  important  for  military  or 
naval  purposes.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1941,  a  total  of  $316,385,954  (including 
sponsors'  funds)  was  expended  for  such  projects.^' 
Inasmuch  as  this  type  of  work  is  essential  to  the 
defense  progi-am — indeed  such  projects  have  Congres- 
sional approval,  and  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Anny 
and  Navy — it  may  be  presumed  that  funds  are  avail- 
able (or  would  have  been  made  available)  to  other 
governmental  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
The  effect  is  that  work  is  performed  by  relief  labor 
at  the  security  wage  which  otherwise  would  provide 
employment  at  prevailing  wages. 

The  problem  of  performance  of  essential  public  work 
by  relief  labor  at  less  than  market  rates  has  been 
especially  pronounced  in  the  local  relief-work  projects 
which  were  important  in  many  communities  in  1939 
and  1940.  There  is  evidence  that  many  projects  under 
these   programs   have   involved   regular   functions   of 


"  Cf.  Hid.  p.  18:  "It  is  impossible  to  say  by  just  how  much  local 
governments'  real  ability  to  finance  public  improvements  has  been 
lowered  by  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  business  community." 

"  See  Macmahon,  Millett,  and  Ogden,  op.  cit.,  p.  307  ff. 

Work-relief  expenditures  accounted  for  the  following  percentages  of 
total  Federal  funds  expended  (or  construction  in  the  calendar  years 
1933  through  1940  : 


Tear :  Percentage 

1933 21.3 

1934 51.8 

1935 36.2 

1936 52.3 


Tear :  Percentage 

1937 48.7 

1938 57.8 

1939 47.  3 

1940 41.6 


(Computed  from  National  Resource.'i  Planning  Board,  Development  of 
Resources  and  Stahilization  of  Employment.  Washlnston,  1941,  p.  17, 
Uble  1.) 

'^'Worli  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  13iS.  pp.  44,  58.  The 
projects  conducted  included  such  worl^  as  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  airports ;  strategic  highwa.vs ;  and  access  roads  to  military, 
naval,  or  Industrial  establishments.  Congress  authorized  the  utiliza- 
tion of  $25  million  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  and  $45  million  during 
the  fiscal  year  1942  to  supplement  funds  otherwise  available  for  non- 
labor  costs  on  certified  defense  projects. 


local  governments  (notably  maintenance  work)  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  undertaken  on  a  nonrelief 
basis.  The  result  has  been  that  relief  workers  have 
been  underpaid,  efficiency  has  been  impaired,  and  the 
morale  of  regular  workers  thus  indirectly  replaced  by 
relief  workers  has  suffered." 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  in  1940,  fears  were  expressed  that 
these  local  relief-work  programs  might  "be  destructive 
to  public  services  by  replacing  regular  workers  paid 
regular  wages  and  selected  because  of  their  ability  by 
relief  labor  paid  on  a  subsistence  basis.  In  some 
States,  cities,  and  towns,  this  practice  has  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  regular  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  regular  governmental  functions  and  to 
the  substitution  of  relief  projects."  " 

Extension  of  governmental  activity. — The  third 
problem  associated  with  the  contribution  to  produc- 
tion made  by  public-aid  programs  involves  the  possible 
extension  of  governmental  activity  in  fields  tradition- 
ally regarded  as  resei'ved  for  private  enterprise.  In 
fact,  as  is  evident  from  Table  86  such  types  of  work 
have  not  bulked  large  in  the  total  projects  undertaken. 
Sewing  projects  have  accounted  for  only  6.6  percent 
of  total  funds  expended  in  the  period  up  to  June  1940 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  professional  and  service 
projects  (which  accounted  for  another  14.9  percent 
of  all  expenditures)  were  not  of  a  character  that  com- 


"  See  ch.  IX. 

^  "Report  on  Round  Table  discussion  of  Work  Relief  and  Work 
Programs."  PuWic  Welfare  Neics  [American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion], VIII  (December  1940),  12.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  possibility, 
but  a  frequent  occurrence  In  fact  is  evidenced  by  specific  examples  fur- 
nished by  the  International  City  Managers  Association  : 

"Many  public  administrators  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  tendency  to  discharge  regular  public  responsibilities  through 
work  relief  project  employees.  In  many  communities  such  projects 
have  been  established  to  accomplish  much  of  the  stenographic  and  filing 
work  of  public  ofllces.  In  other  communities  relief  workers  run  the 
elevators  and  do  maintenance  work  in  public  buildings  •  •  •  It 
should  be  recognized  therefore  that  in  most  communities  the  local  work 
projects  are  in  effect  displacing  regular  public  or  private  employment. 
From  a  small  town  in  Michigan  comes  a  report  that  an  admirable  park 
maintenance  work  relief  pro.iect  is  saving  the  city  $1,500  per  year. 
Presumably  that  saving  is  realized  through  lower  wage  rates  occasioned 
by  replacing  regular  workers  by  relief  workers. 

"This  development  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  experience  of  one  large 
southern  city.  The  regular  street  maintenance  crew  was  dismissed 
one  day  with  the  information  that  streets  were  henceforth  to  be  main- 
tained by  work  relief.  In  each  pay  envelope  was  a  mimeographed  slip 
telling  where  to  go  to  apply  for  work  relief.  Within  a  few  months, 
many  of  these  men  found  themselves  doing  exactly  the  same  jobs,  but 
at  relief  wages  instead  of  regular  w.-iges  and  under  conditions  that 
precluded  the  possibility  of  their  acquiring  any  savings  or  status  in  the 
community  without  losing  their  jobs.  By  a  simple  promotion  of  a 
work  relief  project  these  men  had  been  made  'unemployed'  even  though 
they  continued  to  do  the  work  that  they  had  been  doing  all  along. 

"In  this  admittedly  rare  case  one  can  see  clearly  how  work  relief 
may  create  unemployment.  In  many  other  cases  there  is  a  similar 
effect,  although  it  is  delayed.  Even  though  a  city  might  not  undertake 
a  permanent  improvement  this  year  or  next,  tlie  completion  of  the  job 
by  relief  labor  this  year  displaced  the  regular  employees  who  would  have 
worked  on  it  three  to  five  years  from  now.  If  the  Job  is  a  necessary 
one,  it  would  be  done  sooner  or  later."  (Editorial,  Public  itanagement 
[International  City  Manager's  Association]  XXII  (May  1940),  129-130. 
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peted  with  private  enterprise."  The  Congress  has  in- 
deed introduced  various  restrictive  provisions  to  limit 
the  extent  of  such  competition.  But  such  restrictions 
have  meant  that  "with  exceptions  important  in  them- 
selves but  relatively  minor  the  works  program  was 
barred  from  participation  in  the  production  of  prime 
necessities.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  what 
was  wrought  to  say  that  there  was  sometimes  tragic 
irony  in  the  preoccupation  of  the  works  program  with 
embellishments  while  elementary  human  needs  for  use- 
ful goods  were  insufficiently  satisfied." 

Effect  of  Public-Aid  Programs 
on  the  Total  Labor  Supply 

It  has  not  been  the  general  intent  of  public-aid  pro- 
grams to  exert  any  direct  influence  upon  the  labor 
market  but  rather  to  relieve  need  and  distress  in  the 
most  effective  ways.  However,  since  certain  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  total  labor  supply  available  have 
been  attributed  to  the  operation  of  various  public-aid 
programs,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  direct  and 
indirect  effects  of  the  programs  on  the  labor  market. 

Programs  Tending  to  Decrease  the  Labor  Supply 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  primary  objective  of  the 
programs  has  been  to  provide  income  for  those  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  In  only  two  instances  has 
a  major  objective  been  stated  in  terms  of  labor-market 
considerations.  Some  proponents  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance,  like  the  earlier  advocates  of  railroad 
retirement  legislation,  have  given  prominence  to  the 
assertion  that  an  adequate  program  would  facilitate 
retirement  of  aged  workers  and  thus  create  work  op- 
portunities for  younger  age  groups.^'  Similarly,  a 
primary  objective  of  the  NYA  student  work  program 
has  been  the  alleviation  of  the  overcrowding  in  the 
labor  market  by  making  it  possible  for  young  workers 
to  continue  their  education.^' 


"  For  examples  of  the  type  of  competition  involved,  see  Macmabon, 
Millett,  and  Ogden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  S19-320. 

"76id.,  pp.  2-3. 

^  See,  for  example,  Economic  SeourUy  Act,  bearings  before  the  Com- 
n.ittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  74th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  Washington,  19.35,  pp.  219-237.  See  also  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
Tranncript  of  Record  (printed).  Railroad  Retirement  Board  et  al.  vs. 
The  Alton  Railroad  Company  et  at..  Docket  No,  566,  October  Term  1934, 
Testimony  of  Joseph  B.  Eastmqn,  pp.  153-162. 

"  See  Lindley,  Ernest  and  Lindley,  Betty,  A  Tiew  Deal  for  Youth,  New 
Tork,  Viking  Press,  1938,  p.  191  ;  and  also  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  19S7,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  75th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
Washington,  1937,  p.  12S. 

In  addition,  certain  public-aid  programs  have  specifically  aimed  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  labor  supply  through  training  and  work 
experience,  while  the  desire  to  stabilize  employment  was  probably  as 
effective  a  spur  to  the  enactment  of  unemployment  compensation  laws 
In  many  States  as  the  desire  to  provide  benefits  for  the  unemployed. 
The  extent  to  which  these  labor  market  objectives  have  been  achieved  Is 
discussed  in  chapters  IX  and  XI. 


Old-age  and  av/rvivors  insurance  and  railroad  re- 
tirement.— The  desire  to  stimulate  a  withdrawal  of  the 
aged  from  gainful  employment  is  reflected  in  specific 
provisions  of  the  legislation  regarding  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  railroad  retirement.  Under 
the  former,  a  worker  is  not  entitled  to  draw  benefits 
for  any  month  in  which  he  earns  more  than  $15  in 
covered  employment.  Under  the  latter,  a  worker  can- 
not draw  an  annuity  if  he  is  performing  work  in  a 
covered  employment  or  for  his  last  employer  (whether 
or  not  covered)  prior  to  retirement. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  upon  the  availability 
for  work  of  persons  over  65  must  not,  however,  be 
overestimated.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted 
that  they  may  operate  merely  to  prevent  beneficiaries 
from  working  in  covered  employment.  In  other 
words,  they  rn.ay  lead  to  a  redistribution  of  tlie  occur 
pational  fatterns  of  the  aged,  rather  than  to  their 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  labor  marhet.  Indi- 
viduals may  draw  old-age  insurance  benefits  and  still 
earn  considerably  more  than  $15  a  month  by  working 
on  their  own  account  or  for  noncovered  employers; 
the  same  is  true  of  railroad  workers.  The  extent  to 
which  these  provisions  will  actually  reduce  and  not 
merely  redistribute  the  supply  of  workers  over  65 
therefore  will  depend  upon  the  ease  with  which  work- 
ers in  this  age  group  can  obtain  new  employment  in 
unfamiliar  industries. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  old- 
age  and  sur^vivors  insurance  program  attempts  only  to 
restrict,  and  not  entirely  to  eliminate,  the  performance 
of  work  by  aged  persons,  for  even  in  covered  employ- 
ment an  aged  person  may  continue  to  work  so  long 
as  he  does  not  earn  more  than  $15  a  month.  This  pro- 
vision may  do  more  to  cut  down  the  extent  of  work 
performed  by  older  workers  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  wages  are  low  than  in  those  where  wages 
are  high. 

In  the  third  place,  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
visions in  promoting  retirement  wUl  depend  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  benefits  payable  and  the  levels 
of  earnings  to  which  they  are  an  alternative.  Obvi- 
ously, the  lower  the  amount  of  benefit  in  relation  to 
the  potential  income  from  working,  the  less  will  be 
the  inducement  to  retire.  The  average  monthly  pri- 
mary benefit  as  of  June  1940  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  was  about  $22.  Even  if  the  average 
wife's  benefit  were  added  to  this  sum,  the  total  income 
of  an  aged  worker  and  his  wife  would  amount  to  about 
$36.  The  average  monthly  wage  from  covered  em- 
ployment during  the  three  years  1937-39  was  about 
$72.  The  difference  between  average  benefits  and  earn- 
ings may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  covered  workers  reach  the  age  of  65 
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without  claiming  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled.-"  Since  all  the  evidence  suggests  that  many 
older  workers  are  marginal  employees,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  retirement  bene- 
fits on  the  labor  market  will  be  most  pronounced  in 
periods  of  depression  and  correspondingly  less  when 
there  is  an  active  demand  for  labor.  Cyclical  fluctua- 
tions can  be  expected  to  be  the  more  influential  in  that 
the  present  law  permits  a  beneficiary  to  return  at  any 
time  to  covered  employment  and  to  resume  his  benefit 
status  when  employment  is  abandoned.  The  experience 
of  the  first  year  of  benefit  payments  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  appears  to  support  this  inference."' 

NY  A  programs. — The  student  work  program  of  the 
NYA  has  also  undoubtedly  decreased  the  labor  supply 
by  making  it  possible  for  young  people  to  continue 
in  school.--  For  while  some  work  is  performed  in  re- 
turn for  the  NYA  aid,  the  hours  worked  are  fewer 
than  if  the  young  people  were  engaged  in  gainful 
employment  with  private  industrj'.  While  this  is  also 
true,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  out-of-school 
work  program,  the  young  people  on  this  program 
cannot  be  regarded  as  not  available  for  employment, 
for  they  are  supposed  to  register  at  their  local  em- 
ployment office. 

Unemployment  co7npensation. — The  fact  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  make  payment  of  benefit 
dependent  upon  continuous  availability  for  work  and 
require  in  most  instances  registration  at  an  employment 
office,  might  at  first  suggest  that  these  programs  have 
no  influence  at  all  upon  the  size  of  the  available  labor 
supply.  In  fact,  however,  two  features  of  the  present 
laws  slightly  modify  this  conclusion.    In  the  first  place 


">  Of  approximately  133,000  workers  who  applied  for  and  were  awarded 
benefits  duriiis;  the  calendar  year  1940.  about  10,000  did  not  immedi- 
ately avail  themselves  of  their  monthly  benefits  but  preferred  to  remain 
In  covered  work.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  only  limited  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  facts  based  upon  the  experience  of  only  1  year. 
In  addition  to  the  novelty  of  the  program  and  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  benefit  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  potential  beneficiaries,  an 
Important  Influence  is  undoubtedly  exerted  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  few  years  of  operation  of  the  program  many  workers  on  reaching 
the  age  of  65  will  prefer  to  remain  in  employment  in  order  to  accumu- 
late additional  quarters  of  coverage  or  for  the  purposes  of  raising  the 
ultimate  amount  of  their  monthly  benefit.  The  Social  Security  Board 
had  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employee  account  holders 
65  years  and  over,  that  some  400,000  primary  lieneflts  would  be  awarded 
during  1940.  In  fact  only  133,000  awards  were  made.  This  great 
discrepancy  can  scarcely  be  attributable  entirel.v  to  Ignorance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

"  Si'e  ch.  VII. 

"  Its  success  has  not,  however,  been  complete  In  this  respect.  The 
Congressional  committee  on  Interstate  migration  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  "many  young  people  who  might  otherwise  have 
continued  their  training  and  education,  but  were  placed  by  immediate 
necessity  in  the  position  of  bidding  for  jobs,  at  an  earlier  age  and 
with  less  training.  Some,  particularly  girls,  might  never  have  entered 
the  labor  market  at  all."  (.Interstate  Minration,  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  77th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  House  Report  No.  369, 
Washington.  1941,  p.  509.) 


although  workers  can  be  denied  benefits  for  refusing 
suitable  work,  there  is  some  disposition  in  certain 
States  to  avoid  imposing  this  penalty  in  the  case  of 
workers  on  temporary  lay-off  and  expecting  recall 
within  a  short  period  who  refuse  jobs  with  other  than 
their  last  employer.^^  While  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  thus  avoiding  the  disturbance  of  established  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  workers  that  would  re- 
sult from  insistence  upon  acceptance  of  jobs  likely  to 
prove  temporary,  the  economic  consequence  is  that 
such  workers  are  for  the  time  being  not  available  for 
work  with  any  employer  except  the  one  from  whom 
they  are  expecting  a  recall.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  note  that  this  situation  is  unlikely  to  present  serious 
economic  difficulties  except  in  periods  of  acute  labor 
shortage.  Its  significance  is  further  diminished  by  the 
relatively  small  number  of  weeks  for  which  benefits 
can  be  drawn.     (See  Chapter  VIII.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  existing  provisions  for  the 
paymejit  of  interstate  benefits  may  enable  some  work- 
ers to  draw  benefits  although  in  reality  they  are  not 
available  for  work.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
the  States  agree  to  act  as  agents  for  each  other  in  pay- 
ing benefits  to  workers  temporarily  resident  in  one 
State  but  qualified  in  another.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  State  administrators  will  be  less  stringent  in 
testing  continuous  availability  for  work  on  the  part  of 
out-of-State  claimants  for  whose  benefits  they  carry  no 
financial  responsibility  than  they  are  in  regard  to 
claimants  upon  their  own  funds.  Moreover  much  will 
depend  upon  the  type  of  M'ork  available  in  the  area  to 
which  workers  move  during  their  period  of  compen- 
sated unemployment.  A  highly  skilled  industrial 
worker  who  migrates  to  a  nonindustrial  State  or  one 
in  which  his  type  of  occupation  is  in  little  demand 
and  who  draws  compensation  there,  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  outside  the  labor  market.  Few  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  data 
at  present  available,  especially  in  view  of  the  move- 
ment of  labor  that  has  been  stimulated  by  the  reloca- 
tion of  defense  industries.  Even  though  analysis  of 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  interstate  claims  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1940,  prior  to  the  defense-stimulated 
movement  of  workers,  may  justify  the  inference  that 
some  of  the  interstate  beneficiaries  may  not  have  been 


^  On  the  other  hand  some  States  rigidly  enforce  the  requirement  to 
accept  temporary  work.  Thus  the  New  York  Division  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  reports  that  about  60  percent  of  suspensions  of  benefits  on 
account  of  refusal  of  suitable  work  occurred  in  the  needle  trades 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1940.  In  almost  half  of  the  cases  where 
reasons  for  refusal  to  accept  suitable  work  were  given,  it  was  stated 
that  the  worker  intended  or  desired  to  return  to  a  "regular  employer" 
as  soon  as  business  picked  up  In  that  firm.  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  Employment  Review  (October  1940).  464. 
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in  any  real  sense  available  for  work,^*  the  economic 
significance  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  very  small. 
For  interstate  claims  in  total  constituted  in  this  period 
only  4  percent  of  all  weeks  of  benefit  compensated, 
and  the  labor  market  at  the  time  was  still  character- 
ized by  a  general  excess  rather  than  shortage  of 
workers. 

Factors  Tending  to  Increase  the  Total  Labor  Supply 

While  certain  public-aid  measures  may  have  oper- 
ated to  restrict  the  size  of  the  labor  supply,  others 
appear  to  have  exerted  at  least  in  some  measure  an 
opposite  influence. 

WPA. — The  determination  of  whether  or  not  to 
seek  work  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  avail- 
abilit}'  of  work  and  the  conditions  of  remuneration. 
It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  a  program  of  the 
significant  proportions  of  the  WPA  would  bring  into 
the  labor  market  some  individuals  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  sought  employment.  This  phenomenon 
has  frequently  been  observed  when  new  large  private 
industries  have  been  established,  and  its  existence  in 
connection  with  large  public  work  programs  would 
not  be  surprising.  There  is  indeed  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  in  the  case  of  women  the  WPA  may 
have  served  to  increase  the  work-seeking  population. 
It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  for  many  women 
employed  by  WPA,  especially  those  on  sewing  projects, 
WPA  employment  represented  the  first  paid  employ- 
ment in  their  lives,  or  the  fii'st  since  marriage.  (See 
Chapter  IX.) 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  discussion  in  Chapter  V 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  workers  on  WPA 
are  persons  whose  physical  characteristics  might  sug- 
gest that,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  opportunity  for 
sheltered  employment,  they  might  not  normally  be 
members  of  the  active  labor  supply. 


*>  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  since  unemployment  compensation 
beneficiaries  are  in  the  main  industrial  workers,  the  greatest  volume  of 
Interstate  claims  would  be  forwarded  by  the  heavily  industrialized 
States  it  the  movement  were  mainly  conditioned  by  a  search  for  em- 
ployment opportunities.  In  fact,  however,  of  the  20  States  which 
forwarded  approximately  70  percent  of  all  interstate  claims  in  the 
first  3  quarters  of  1940,  only  7  were  highly  industrial  States  and  these 
accounted  for  only  between  21.6  and  28.2  percent  of  all  interstate 
claims.  The  States  in  question  and  in  order  of  importance  were  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1940, 
before  the  defense  activity  began,  12.3  percent  and  5.5  percent  of  all 
interstate  claims  were  transmitted  from  California  and  Florida,  respec- 
tively, and  these  States  too  paid  a  high  proportion  of  claims  in  respect 
of  workers  coming  from  distant  States.  Claimants  from  the  7  industrial 
States  mentioned  above  accounted  for  25.7  percent  and  68.9  percent 
of  all  interstate  claims  paid  in  California  and  Florida  respectively. 

(Figures  computed  from  table  entitled  "Number  of  Weeks  of  Dnem- 
ploymont  Compensated  by  Payments  on  Interstate  Claims  Received  as 
Liable  State  from  Agent  State,  by  States"  in  issues  of  Social  Security 
Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Summari)  of  Emplnvment  Se- 
curitu  Activlics,  Washington,  1940.) 


In  any  case,  however,  the  effect  of  the  WPA  pro- 
gram on  the  total  numbers  seeking  employment  has 
been  relatively  unimportant,  because  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  such  new  entrants  in  the  WPA  program 
itself  and  in  view  of  the  general  economic  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time.  A  study  of  WPA  workers 
in  November  1940  showed  that  90  percent  of  the  project 
workers  had  had  previous  work  experience  and  that 
half  of  this  group  had  work  records  showing  jobs  of 
5  years  or  more  with  one  employer.^" 

General  economic  background. — The  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
size  of  the  labor  supply  far  more  significantly  than  any 
public-aid  program.  In  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940 
there  was  a  net  addition  to  the  national  labor  force 
of  over  4  million  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over.^' 
While  part  of  this  increase  can  be  accounted  for  by 
normal  population  growth,  the  prolonged  depression 
compelled  many  persons  to  seek  work  for  the  first 
time  because  of  curtailed  incomes  or  loss  of  work  of 
the  usual  breadwinner.  The  numbers  of  these  forced 
entries  can  only  be  a  matter  of  estimate.  One  author- 
ity has  placed  them  as  high  as  between  900,000  and 
1,000,000  by  November  1937.=' 

The  increasing  numbers  of  women  forced  into  the 
labor  market  have,  however,  been  of  particular  signifi- 
cance. In  1940  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor 
force  between  20  and  64  years  was  greater  than  in 
1930,    and    the    increase    was   greatest    in    the   25-34- 


^  From  information  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

28  Based  on  preliminary  census  returns.  The  1940  labor  force  in- 
cluded 52,840.762,  as  compared  with  48,594,592,  gainful  workers  in 
1930.  The  census  definition  of  gainful  worker  includes  farm  operators, 
employers,  entrepreneurs,  and  professional  workers  as  well  as  wage 
earners  and  salaried  workers.  The  1940  data  on  the  labor  force  are  not 
directly  comparable  with  1930  statistics  for  gainful  workers  because  of 
differences  in  definition.  Gainful  workers  in  1930  were  persons  reported 
as  following  a  gainful  occupation  regardless  of  whether  the  person  was 
working  or  seeking  work  at  the  time  of  the  census,  whereas  the  labor 
force  in  the  1940  census  includes  only  persons  actually  working  or 
seeking  work  during  the  week  of  March  24—30,  thus  excluding  certain 
persons  such  as  Inactive  seasonal  workers.  In  the  1940  census,  unlike 
that  of  1930,  new  workers  were  included.  (Sixteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States:  I9i0,  Preliminary  Release,  Series  P-4,  No.  4,  April  4,  1941. 
Figures  are  based  on  preliminary  tabulations  of  a  5-percont  cross-section 
of  the  1940  population  census  returns.) 

"  Woytinsky,  W.  S.,  Additional  Workers  and  the  Volume  of  Vnem- 
ployment  in  the  Depression,  Committee  on  Social  Security  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  Pamphlet  Series  No.  1,  Washington,  1940, 
p.  6.  Woytinsky  estimated  that  there  was  1  additional  job  seeker  for 
every  7  usual  workers  out  of  jobs. 

Another  estimate  made  at  the  same  time  concluded  that  "if  100  Jobs 
are  lost  in  the  population,  we  may  expect  to  find  thereby  not  100 
but  176  unemployed.  This,  It  seems,  is  what  happened  between  1930 
and  1937."  The  imrcase  in  job  seekers  occurred  mainly  among  women. 
(Vance,  Rupert  P.  and  Danilevski,  Nadia,  "Population  and  the  Patterns 
of  Unemployment,  190-37,"  ililbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly,  XXVIII 
(January  1940),  27-43.) 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  regarding  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pression on  the  rate  of  withdrawal  as  well  as  the  entrance  of  new 
worker,-!.  See,  for  inst.Tnce,  Humphrey,  Don  D.,  ".Alleged  Additional 
Workers  in  the  Measurement  of  Unemployment,"  Journal  of  I'uUtical 
Economy,  XLVIII  (June  1940),  412-419. 
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year  group  (from  25.4  to  30.3  percent).  "The  increase 
*  *  *  is  consistent  witla  the  long-run  trend  which 
has  continued  for  at  least  half  a  century  *  *  *. 
In  addition,  during  the  la.st  decade  economic  pressure 
resulting  from  continued  unemployment  of  the  usual 
family  earners  may  have  forced  many  women  to  enter, 
reenter,  or  prolong  their  stay  in  the  labor  market."  " 
This  influx  of  women  has  occurred  primarily  in  the  in- 
dustrial labor  market.-"  A  survey  in  Philadelphia 
found  that  between  1930  and  1936  the  proportion  of 
workers  without  previous  experience  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket increased  from  1  to  6  percent,  and  that  there  was 
twice  as  high  a  proportion  of  women  as  men  in  this 
group.^" 

Long-run  influences  such  as  the  desire  of  women  for 
greater  economic  independence  and  the  changing  char- 
acter of  industrial  processes  had  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  gainfully  employed  women  prior  to 
1930.^'    The  depression  accentuated  this  development. 

Against  this  backgi'ound  the  influence  of  a  specific 
program,  such  as  the  WPA,  must  have  been  relatively 
insignificant.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  to  the 
extent  that  project  employment  was  given  to  women 
who  would  be  more  effectively  occupied  in  caring  for 
their  children,  the  reasons  for  such  employment  have 
been   mainly  the   lack   of   availability   of   other  and 


^Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  ISiO,  Series  P-4,  No.  3. 
February  8,  1941.  The  long-run  trend  is  described  as  "the  result  of 
technological  developments  and  changes  in  Industrial  policies;  desire 
to  increase  family  income  or  to  become  economically  independent ;  de- 
creased home  responsibilities  resulting  from  Increased  mechanical  aids 
and  a  declining  birth  rate ;  and  the  long-run  increase  In  the  demand 
for  workers  in  service,  trade,  and  clerical  occupations  where  opportuni- 
ties for  female  employment  are  greatest." 

*  Between  1930  and  1910  the  proportion  of  women  workers  14  years 
and  over  increased  1..5  percent  In  urban  and  1.6  percent  In  rural  non- 
farm  areas,  but  decreased  in  the  rural-farm  areas.  (Sixteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  IHO:  Series  P-4,  No.  4,  April  4,  1941.) 

The  tendency  of  young  women  to  stay  in  the  labor  market  after 
marriage  was  disclosed  by  a  study  of  30,000  urban  youth.  Among  the 
young  women  who  had  married  between  1929  and  1938,  56  out  of  every 
100  held  jobs  after  marriage,  and  31  out  of  every  100  were  still  in  the 
labor  market  on  July  1,  1938.  (Payne,  Stanley  L.,  Thirty  Thousand 
Urhan  Youth,  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Social 
Problem  Series,  No.  6.  WashlnRton,  1940.) 

'"'  Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  Recrnt  Trejirls  in  Empinj/ment  and  Unemptoyment 
in  Philndctphia,  Philadelphia  Labor  Market  Studies,  Report  No.  P-1, 
National  Research  Project,  Works  Progress  Administration,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Industrial  Research  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Phihidelphia,  1937,  p.  11.  "The  Philadelphia  flioires  show  that  the 
earliest  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  women  came  from  those  over  40 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  age  group  20  to  24.  *  •  •  there  were  19 
percent  more  women  in  the  labor  market  in  1937  than  in  1931."  (HHd., 
letter  of  transmittal,  p.  3.) 

"Between  1890  and  1930  the  proportion  of  females  (10  years  and 
over)  gainfully  employed  increased  from  17  to  22  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully occupied  population.  Between  1870  and  1910,  the  proportion  of 
the  population  which  was  gainfully  employed  increased,  largely  because 
of  the  Increased  employment  of  women  outside  the  home  and  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  persons  of  working  age  In  the  population.  Since 
the  nineteen  hundreds,  however,  the  entry  of  young  people  and  children 
Into  employment  has  been  retarded  because  of  prolonged  education  and 
legal  restrictions.  See  Ilurlin,  Ralph  G.,  and  Givens,  Meredith  B.,  "Shift- 
ing Occupational  Patterns."  in  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States, 
Report  of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  New 
York,  1933,  pp.  268-324. 


more  appropriate  forms  of  public  aid.  In  areas  where 
aid  to  dependent  children  or-  general  relief  is  inade- 
quately developed,  employment  on  a  WPA  work  proj- 
ect may  be  the  only  alternative  to  destitution.''^ 

Effect  of  Public- Aid  Programs  on  tire  Labor 
Supply  Available  for  Private  Employment 

Regardless  of  their  effect  upon  the  total  labor  supply 
available  for  public  or  private  employment,  public-aid 
programs  may  yet  have  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
labor  supply  available  for  private  employment.  Such 
restriction  may  arise  either  because  the  conditions 
under  which  any  program  operates  remove  workers 
from  opportunities  for  private  employment,  or  because 
the  remuneration  of  work  on  public-aid  programs  com- 
pares so  favorably  with  that  offered  by  private  indus- 
try that  public-aid  recipients  will  reject  private 
employment  even  when  offered.  Moreover,  the  greater 
security  of  project  employntnent  as  compared  with  pri- 
vate emplojTnent  may  encourage  a  preference  for  the 
former. 

It  is  obvious  that  throughout  the  period  covered  by 
this  study,  the  effects  of  public-aid  policies  must  have 
been  relatively  unimportant,  or  at  most  confined  to 
specific  areas  or  occupations.  For  at  no  time  have  the 
various  work  programs  given  employment  to  as  much  as 
50  jDercent  of  the  estimated  unemployed.  Hence  there 
were  always  at  least  half  of  the  unemployed  who  could 
have  been  drawn  upon  with  an  expansion  in  private 
industry's  demand  for  labor.''  It  is  indeed  the  exist- 
ence of  this  group  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
periods  of  reviving  business  activity  do  not  result  in 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  public-aid  rolls.  After 
consideration  of  the  facts  revealed  in  Chapter  VII  it 
cannot  he  argued  seriously  that  in  m.ost  parts  of  the 
country  the  living  condlfioiis  of  recipients  of  public 
aid  hxwe  been  in  general  so  relatively  attractive  as  to 
tempt  individuals  to  prefer  socially  provided  income 
to  that  obtained  through  employment  in  private  produx- 
tion.  On  the  otlier  hand,  although  the  reserve  of  vm- 
employed  workers  not  engaged  on  work  projects  coupled 
loith  the  backlog  of  labor  on  the  farj)is  hns  been  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  such  increases  in  the  total  demand 
for  labor  as  have  hitherto  occurred,  it  is  wideniable  that 
there  have  been  localized  shortages. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  these  situations,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  concept  of  a  labor  shortage 


'^Cf.  comments  of  local  relief  administrators  In  PvhUo  Welfare  Neics 
[American  Public  Welfare  Association],  VIII  (December  1940),  12. 

"  Derived  from  appendices  1  and  9.  See  the  discussion  of  tab'c  51 
In  ch.  IX.  After  1938  a  proportion  of  the  group  not  employed  on  work 
programs  was  in  receipt  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits.  How- 
ever, because  such  beneflciarles  were  required  to  be  "available  for  work," 
a  condition  injplemented  by  the  requirement  of  periodic  reporting  at  an 
employment  office,  these  workers  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
available  for  private  employment. 
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is  itself  relative.  The  fact  that  private  employers 
have  on  occasion  complained  of  labor  shortages  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  there  is  an  absolute  unavail- 
ability of  persons  able  to  perform  the  required  work. 
An  employer  who  places  an  age  limit  of  40  years  for 
workers  may  speak  of  a  shortage  even  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  workers  beyond  this  age  available  to  him. 
An  employer  who  refuses  to  hire  Negroes  speaks  of  a 
shortage  even  when  large  number  of  Negroes,  perfectly 
able  to  perform  the  work,  are  unemployed.  Or  an 
employer  may  find  a  shortage  at  30  cents  an  hour  but 
have  a  surplus  available  at  35  cents  an  hour.  Cases 
are  far  from  uncommon  in  which  employers  refuse  to 
regard  persons  who  have  been  on  relief  as  suitable 
workers.  Wliere  such  standards  prevail,  complaints 
of  labor  shortages  cannot  be  accepted  at  face  value." 

Shortages  Due  to  the  Conditions  of  Project  Operation 

The  work  programs,  because  of  the  conditions  gov- 
erning project  work,  may  be  a  factor  in  certain  types 
of  labor  shortages.  Thus,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  progi'am,  ejuploying  its  youth  in  camps  oft- 
times  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  home  communities 
of  the  enrollees,  at  least  temporai'ily  removes  an  ap- 
preciable nmnber  of  youth  from  availability  for  private 
employment  and  particularly  from  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket. Since  1933,  about  2,500,000  different  youth  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  program,  about  281,000  having 
been  enrolled  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940.^° 
The  youth  enroll  for  periods  of  six  months  and  may 
reenroU  until  their  total  service  has  amounted  to  two 
years.^  On  an  average,  the  youth  remain  in  the  camps 
for  about  nine  months  and  if  only  those  youth  who 
are  honorably  discharged  are  considered,  the  average 
length  of  service  in  the  camps  is  about  a  year. 

Many  CCC  enrollees  do,  however,  leave  the  Corps 
to  accept  private  employment,  and  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  fluctuate  directly  with  changes  in  business 
conditions  suggests  that  enrollment  in  the  Corps  offers 
no  serious  obstacle  to  accepting  private  work  if  it  is 
available."    Moreover,  enrollees  are  required  to  regis- 


"  The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  has  reported  that  "the  reemployment 
of  applicants  on  relief  i3  further  Impeded  because  some  employers,  in 
requesting  worliers  from  employment  offices,  state  explicitly  that  they 
do  not  desire  to  hire  workers  who  have  been  on  relief."  (U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Survey  of  Employment  Service  Information  1937, 
Washington,  1937,  p.  2.) 

"^  American  Youth  Commission,  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Washington,  1940,  p.  1 ;  and  unpublished  data  furnished  by  the  Office 
of  Selection,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

'"  Prior  to  July  1939,  youth  were  permitted  to  rcenroU  for  additional 
6-month  periods  as  long  as  they  performed  satisfactory  work  and 
were  otherwise  eligible. 

"During  the  fiscal  year  1937  an  average  of  approximately  12,000 
enrollees  left  the  camps  each  month  to  take  Jobs  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  their  6-month  period  of  enrollment.  The  number  dropped  sharply 
to  2,500  each  month  during  the  fiscal  year  1939.  From  July  1939 
through  January  1940  the  number  again  Increased,  averaging  about 
3,400  monthly.      (Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Office  of  the  Director, 


ter  at  their  local  State  employment  offices  prior  to 
enrollment  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  and  in 
tliis  way  they  remain  a  part  of  the  potential  labor 
supply  of  their  local  community  although  physically 
removed  from  it. 

It  seems  probable  also  that  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment on  WPA  projects  may  have  led  project 
workers  to  refuse  offers  of  short-period  private  work 
even  when  the  rates  of  remuneration  compared  favor- 
ably with  those  on  the  project.  In  a  world  charac- 
terized by  irregularity  of  employment,  WPA  project 
employment  has  tlie  advantage  of  relative  stability. 
Workers  may  therefore  hesitate  to  abandon  WPA  work 
which  may  last  as  long  as  18  months  in  order  to  accept 
private  work  which  is  admittedly  offered  only  for  a 
brief  period.  Administrators  have  endeavored  to 
check  any  tendency  to  remain  on  WPA  when  private 
work  is  available  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  dismissal 
from  project  employment  for  refusal  of  jobs  which 
conform  to  local  standards;  (2)  by  temporarily  shut- 
ting down  projects,  especially  in  rural  areas,  when 
seasonal  employment  opportunities  are  anticipated ;  °* 
and  (3)  by  assuring  workers  of  immediate  resumption 
of  WPA  status  on  the  conclusion  of  private  employ- 
ment if  they  are  still  in  need. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  meas- 
ures can  be  completely  effective.  Dismissal  from  WPA 
will  take  place  only  where  cases  of  job  refusals  are 
reported.  Since  in  many  cases  WPA  workers  are  not 
referred  to  private  jobs  by  the  public  employment 
service,  the  main  source  of  such  complaints  must  be 
the  individual  employer,  who  for  various  reasons  may 
not  desire  to  take  such  positive  action.^"  Temporary 
closing  of  projects  (or  sections  of  projects)  is  not  al- 
ways possible,  since  it  may  result  in  the  discharge  of 
more  people  than  can  be  absorbed  by  private  industry 
during  the  seasonal  period.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
lease of  only  certain  groups  will  often  have  damaging 
effects  upon  the  quality  of  the  project.  So  long  as 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  worthwhileness  of  proj- 
ects, and  comparisons  are  made  with  private  enterprise 
in  terms  of  efficiency  and  i-elative  costs,  considerations 
of  efficiency  will  continue  to  be  important.  Temporary 
closing  of  projects  is  also  a  feasible  solution  only  where 
the  offer  of  private  work  is  of  a  seasonal  character. 
It  cannot  meet  situations  wliich  may  well  be  more 
significant  in  specific  areas  involving  the  refusal  of 


Monthly  Statistieal  Summary,  July  1,  19S7,  Washington,  1937,  p.  1,  and 
summaries  tor  months  from  July  1939  through  January  1940.) 

"  Such  action  is  normally  taken  in  the  harvesting  season  in  such 
areas  as  the  mid-western  States,  the  potato-raising  region  of  Maine, 
and  the  cotton-growing  areas  of  the  South.  Cf.  Brown,  Malcolm  and 
Cassmore,  Orin,  Minatory  Cotton  Pickers  in  Arizona,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  61-02. 

»  See  ch.  IX. 
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short-time  or  day  jobs  -which  may  be  available  at 
various  times  throughout  the  year.  Nor  have  the  at- 
tempts of  the  administration  to  lessen  reluctance  to 
accept  temporary  private  work  by  guaranteeing  im- 
mediate resumption  of  WPA  employment  been  com- 
pletely successful.  Such  a  guarantee  could  be  im- 
plemented only  if  there  were  unfilled  employment 
quotas,  and  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  In 
consequence,  a  man  who  has  accepted  private  work 
may  find  on  its  conclusion  that  he  may  haA'e  to  wait 
for  some  period  before  reassignment,  and  knowledge 
of  this  possibility  may  intensify  a  worker's  reluctance 
to  sever  his  comiection  with  the  WPA  for  what  is 
admittedly  temporary  employment.*" 

Shortages  Due  to  the  Remuneration  for  Project  Work 

The  above  discussion  has  related  solely  to  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  refusal  of  private  work  that  compares 
unfavorably  with  project  employment  in  terms  of 
security  and  continuity.  A  more  difficult  problem 
arises  in  connection  with  the  allegation  that  public- 
aid  programs,  and  especially  the  work  programs, 
have  restricted  the  labor  supply  available  to  private 
employers  by  offering  remuneration  or  payments  that 
compare  favorably  with  private  employment. 

Labor  shortages  of  this  type  have  been  concentrated 
in  certain  areas  and  in  specific  occupations,  especially 
as  might  be  expected  in  those  characterized  by  rela- 
tively low  levels  of  remuneration.  The  major  com- 
plaints of  labor  shortages  for  which  the  WPA  has  been 
allegedly  responsible  have  come  from  the  South,  and 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  from  employers  of 
agricultural  workers  or  domestic  servants,  and  from 
employers  of  seasonal  labor.  It  is  significant  that  no 
important  shortages  of  experienced  workers  in  manu- 
facturing have  been  ascribed  to  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  .■" 

The  revised  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  for  Class 


"A"  unskilled  labor  on  WPA  projects  (class  "B"  rates 
are  paid  for  work  on  jobs  not  requiring  heavy  physical 
labor)  is  as  follows : 


•"A  further  obstacle  to  acceptance  of  temporary  private  vork  may 
also  be  presented  by  the  fact  that  this  work  may  entitle  him  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  the  availability  of  which  may  subse- 
quently prejudice  his  eligibility  for  employment  on  the  WPA.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  benefit  formulas  (see  ch.  VII),  benefits  arising 
out  of  temporary  or  short-period  employment  are  likely  to  be  small  and 
certainly  smaller  than  could  be  obtained  from  WPA  employment. 

"  The  only  type  of  highly  paid  employment  in  which  occasional  labor 
shortages  have  been  attributed  to  WPA  Is  building  construction.  In 
view  of  the  comparative  wages  paid,  effective  competition  Is  unlikely. 
In  fact,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  standard  130-hour  month 
by  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1939,  complaints  were  made  by  unions 
that  skilled  project  workers  receiving  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  and 
therefore  required  to  work  relatively  few  hours  per  month,  were  supple- 
menting their  WPA  earnings  by  accepting  private  employment  at  less 
than  prevailing  wages.  (Information  supplied  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.)  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  WPA  may 
make  efforts  to  retain  certain  key  men  In  order  not  to  Jeopardize  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  or  to  complete 
projects  already  under  way,  occasional  complaints  of  competition  with 
private  employment  may  be  well  grounded  and  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  numerous  with  a  sudden  revival  of  private  business. 


Counties  in  which  the  1930  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  municipality 
was— 

Wage  regjon  I 

(Nortn  Len- 

tral  and  North 

Eastern 

States) 

Wage  region  II 

(West: 
Mountain  and 
Pacific  States) 

Wage  region 
111  (South) 

100,000  or  more 

$67.20 
62.00 
48.10 
42.90 

$57.20 
82.00 
60.70 
49.40 

$50.70 

25.000  to  100,000 

48.10 

5.000  to  25.000 

40.30 

35.10 

The  average  farm  wage  rate  in  the  United  States  in 
July  1940  was  $37.18  per  month  (without  board).  In 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
average  farm  wage  rates  ranged  from  $55.75  to  $72 
(without  board).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  the  average  farm  wage 
rate  ranged  from  $18.75  to  $31  per  month  (without 
board)." 

Obviously,  there  has  been  a  monetary  advantage 
for  the  agricultural  laborer  in  the  South  to  obtain  a 
WPA  job  as  an  unskilled  worker,  especially  when  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  the  two  types  of 
employment  are  taken  into  account.  In  June  1940, 
the  average  length  of  the  working  day  for  hired  farm 
labor  in  the  United  States  ranged  from  9.0  hours 
(Utah  and  Nevada)  to  11.7  hours  (Wisconsin).*'  On 
the  basis  of  a  six-day  work  week,  the  farm  laborer 
would  on  the  average  have  to  work  nearly  twice  as  many 
hours  during  the  month  as  the  WPA  worker  to  earn 
a  given  wage. 

The  average  hourly  entrance  rates  of  adult  common 
laborers  in  20  industries  studied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  July  1940  was  $0.56  in  the  North 
and  West.**  On  the  basis  of  a  130-hour  month,  this 
wage  ($72.80)  is  considerably  better  than  the  earnings 
of  unskilled  labor  on  WPA  in  all  communities  of  5,000 
population  or  more  in  Wage  regions  I  and  II.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entrance  rates  in  the  South  and  South- 
west averaged  $0,355  per  hour.  This  rate  when  mul- 
tiplied by  130  ($46.15)  does  not  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  the  WPA  monthly  earnings  schedule  in 
Wage  Eegion  HI  for  communities  of  5,000  or  more, 
which  ranges  from  $40.30  to  $50.70.  This  is  especially 
true  for  Negroes  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  whose 
entrance  rate  was  only  $0,336. 


**  D.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Farm  Labor  Report,  July  12,  1940,  Washington,  1940,  p.  6. 

"  D.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Farm  Labor  Report,  June  14,  1940,  Washington,  1940,  p.  3. 

"  Data  on  entrance  rates  In  this  paragraph  from  "Entrance  Wage 
Rates  of  Common  Laborers,  July  1940,"  Monthlu  Labor  Revieir,  I.I  I 
(January  1941),  7  and  8,  tables  2  and  3. 
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It  is  evident  that  even  the  average  unskilled  worker 
in  the  North  would  find  WPA  relatively  unattractive, 
both  in  wage  scale  and  total  earnings,  as  compared  to 
most  private  employment  opportunities.  On  the  other 
hand,  WPA  employment  compares  favorably  in  terms 
of  monthly  earnings  with  private  employment  in  the 
South,  and  in  this  area  the  incentive  for  workers  to 
take  the  initiative  to  find  private  employment  and 
sever  WPA  comiections  is  inevitably  less  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  countr}'.'*'  In  1939  the  wage  scales  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  were  recomputed  in 
accordance  with  a  congressional  mandate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  involve  sharp  increases  in  the  lowest 
categories.*^  'Wliile  surprisingly  few  complaints  were 
made,  the  bulk  of  such  objections  as  were  received  came 
from  employers  in  the  South.*' 

Industries  employing  seasonal  labor  have  on  occasion 
complained  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  labor  because  of 
the  "unfair  competition"  of  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, despite  the  WPA  practice  of  shutting 
down  projects  in  rural  areas  during  harvesting  sea- 
sons. Investigations  of  such  reports  have  frequently 
shown  that  the  alleged  shortage  was  attributable  to 
the  rates  of  pay  ofFered  by  the  employers  concerned 
whicli  were  so  low  as  to  offer  less  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence wage.** 


♦^  It  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  work  program  used  its  wage 
policy  to  attempt  to  raise  wage  standards  In  low-rate  areas.  See 
Burns,  Arthur  E..  "Work  Relief  Wage  Policies,  1930-36,"  In  Monthly 
Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  June  1  through 
June  SO,  19S6,  Washington,  1936,  p.  55  ;  and  Burns,  Arthur  E.,  and 
Kerr,  Peyton.  "Survey  of  Work  Relief  Wage  Policies,"  American  Eco- 
nomio  Review,  XXVII,  (December  1937),  724.  Two  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  security  wage  of  the  South  have  subsequently  occurred 
so  that  "in  the  South,  unskilled  earnings  under  the  new  schedule  are 
higher  than  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor  in  private  employment,  par- 
ticularly to  farm  and  domestic  labor."  (Burns,  Arthur  E.,  and  Kerr, 
Peyton,  "Recent  Changes  in  Work-Relief  Wage  Policy,"  American 
Economic  Review,  XXXI  (March  1941),  63.) 

"  The  security  wage  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  was 
originally  determined  partially  on  Ihe  principle  that  it  was  to  exceed 
the  amounts  received  by  families  on  relief  and  that  it  was  not  to  exceed 
the  earnings  paid  to  corresponding  occupational  groups  in  private  in- 
dustry in  the  locality.  "These  conditions  were  mutually  incompatible 
in  these  instances  where  private  earnings  were  extremely  low  or  where 
relief  benefits  to  large  families  were  above  the  level  of  private  earnings 
In  the  locality.  This  situation  was  quite  common  in  the  case  of  large 
families  and  in  the  rural  South  with  its  low  level  of  private  earnings." 
(Burns,  Arthur  E.,  and  Kerr,  Peyton,  "Survey  of  Work  Relief  Wage 
Policies."  American  Economic  Review,  XXVII  (December  1937),  720.) 
During  June  and  July  1938  Increases  were  made  in  monthly  earnings 
in  the  13  Southern  States.  The  increases  for  unskilled  workers  averaged 
$5  a  month,  with  the  result  that  the  lowest  monthly  wage  paid  by  WPA 
for  unskilled  labor  was  increased  from  $21  to  $26.  Section  15  (a)  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939,  which  required  that 
monthly  earnings  should  not  vary  geographically  more  than  the  dif- 
ferences In  cost  of  living,  resulted  In  the  unskilled  rate  In  rural  sections 
of  the  South  being  increased  from  $26  to  $35.10.  In  Southern  cities 
of  100,000  and  over,  the  unskilled  rate  was  increased  from  $40  to 
$50.70.  (Burns,  Arthur  B.,  and  Kerr,  Peyton,  "Recent  Changes  in  Work- 
Relief  Wage  Policy,"  American  Economic  Review,  XXXI  (March  1941), 
58-61.) 

*'  From  Information  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

"This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  alleged  shortage 
of  beet-field  labor  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  beet-growing  States  In  April 
and  May  1936.     It  was  reported  in  some  areas  that  as  many  as  9  out 


A  number  of  exhaustive  inquiries  made  by 
WPA  into  alleged  labor  shortages  in  berry-pick- 
ing, vegetable-  and  fruit-farming,  corn-hog  farm- 
ing, forestry,  and  general  farming  areas  indicate  that 
WPA  has  been  one  factor,  but  not  the  principal  one, 
contributing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  em- 
ployers in  obtaining  seasonal  workers.  In  view  of 
the  low  wages,  extreme  insecurity,  and  frequently 
arduou.s  working  conditions  found  in  agriculture, 
qualified  workers  have  often  preferred  to  remain  in 
WPA  employment.  Some  workers  also  who  might 
have  otherwise  migrated  in  search  of  seasonal  farm 
work  may  have  been  enabled  by  WPA  employment  to 
remain  in  cities  and  towns. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  domestic  employment 
is  similar.  WPA  wages  for  unskilled  labor  have  un- 
doubtedly exceeded  private  wage  scales  for  domestic 


of  every  10  WPA  workers  refused  to  enter  the  fields.  Investigation 
revealed  that  there  was  an  unusual  seasonal  demand  for  labor  that 
year  due  to  very  favorable  weather  conditions.  The  delay  in  getting 
labor  was  customary.  Following  its  usual  policy  of  closing  down 
projects  in  such  a  situation,  the  WPA  released  1,200  workers  2  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  beet-field  season  in  the  Denver  district  of 
Colorado.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  the  WPA  released  3,000  heads  of 
families  representing  about  9,000  workers.  The  Wyoming  administra- 
tion announced  that  all  its  beet  workers  and  persons  qualified  for  beet 
work  were  released  by  May  15. 

It  is  clear  that  a  significant  number  of  workers  who  usually  worked 
in  the  beet  fields  had  been  on  WPA  rolls,  and  if  the  WPA  had  not  been 
curtailed,  the  beet  growers  would  have  suffered.  Reports  of  Job  refusals 
by  WPA  workers  were  greatly  exaggerated,  only  a  small  percentage 
refusing  to  work  In  the  fields  after  dismissal  from  the  WPA.  Termi- 
nation of  the  WP.\  projects  was,  however,  necessary  to  force  workers  to 
accept  work  in  the  beet  fields.  The  beet  work  was  not  attractive 
enough  for  even  the  lowest-paid  relief  worker.  (From  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  Work  Projects  Administration.)  Again  on  September  9, 
1936,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  made  a  press  an- 
nouncement that  the  WPA  was  the  principal  cause  of  labor  shortage  in 
Tennessee  and  implied  that  WPA  was  responsible  for  labor  shortages 
in  the  whole  Cotton  South.  The  most  startling  part  of  the  announce- 
ment was  the  statement  that  farmers  were  paying  $1  and  $1.25  a  hundred 
pounds  for  cotton  picking,  which  was  flie  highest  rate  paid  in  many 
years.  The  report  went  on  to  state  that,  even  at  this  rate,  workers 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  WPA  rolls.  The  announcement 
received  front-page  attention  throughout  the  nation. 

The  WPA  reported,  however,  that  "the  day  after  the  announcement 
was  made,  the  employment  office  of  the  NRS  at  Memphis  was  swamped 
by  a  rush  of  workers  prepared  to  take  the  hundreds  of  picking  Jobs 
offered  at  $1  to  $1.25."  This  sudden  deluge  of  Job  seekers  came  as  a 
great  surprise  to  the  National  Reemployment  Service  officials,  who  had 
only  a  few  Jobs  to  offer  and  these  at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Some 
workers  accepted  Jobs  at  75  cents ;  others  did  not.  Judging  from  the 
response  of  the  workers  to  the  alleged  demand  at  Jl.OO  to  $1.25,  the 
supply  at  low  wages  was  scarce  but  at  the  slightly  higher  wages  it  was 
abundant.     Cf.  Brown  and  Cassmore,   op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 

Similarly,  an  investigation  of  an  alleged  shortage  of  farm  labor 
in  Nassau  County,  New  York,  in  June  1937,  revealed  that  low  wages 
offered  by  farmers  were  largely  responsible  for  difliculty  in  securing 
workers.  Truck-garden  farmers  were  offering  $2  to  $3  for  a  10-hour 
day  as  compared  with  a  prevailing  unskilled  labor  rate  in  other  In- 
dustries of  $4  to  $5  for  an  8-hour  day.  It  was  also  found  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  sufficient  supply  of  Immigrant  women  willing  to  accept 
the  low  pay  and  long  hours  of  truck-garden  work.  Only  one  farm 
laborer  was  found  to  he  receiving  local  relief  and  many  of  the  150  farm 
laborers  on  WPA  projects  were  disqualified  for  field  work  by  age  or  other 
factors.  The  files  of  the  National  Reemployment  Service  contained  the 
registrations  ot  nearly  800  farm  laborers,  few  of  whom,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  district  manager,  would  accept  such  heavy  work  offered  at  $2 
a  day. 
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workers.  Prior  to  July  1939,  unskilled  WPA  workers 
received  $60  a  month  for  120  hours  of  work  in  New 
York  City.  The  prevailing  wage  in  private  domestic 
employment  for  "living-in"  jobs  (involving  a  consider- 
able restriction  on  personal  liberty)  was  found  to  be 
about  $50  (plus  maintenance)  for  a  work  month,  50  or 
60  hours  longer  than  that  of  WPA  workers.  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  monthly  earnings  in  WPA  sewing  rooms 
were  $60.48  to  $71.40  for  140  hours  of  work;  in  domestic 
service,  monthly  wages  of  $30  to  $40  for  up  to  250 
hours  per  month  were  not  uncommon.  The  discrepancy 
between  WPA  wages  and  those  for  domestic  service 
was  even  greater  in  the  small  cities  and  rural 
communities.^® 

In  most  of  the  instances  studied  by  WPA,  complaints 
regarding  a  "shortage"  of  domestic  workers  were  found 
to  be  justified  in  the  sense  that  a  certain  type  of  de- 
mand was  unsatisfied.  However,  complaints  about  the 
shortage  of  domestic  workers  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  WPA  program  but  have  been  chronic 
since  the  World  War.  Because  of  low  wages,  long 
hours,  poor  working  conditions,  and  the  social  stigma 
associated  with  such  work,  this  occupation  represents 
a  last  resort  to  many  women.  However,  inasmuch  as 
WPA,  since  its  beginning  in  1935,  has  never  employed 
more  than  a  fractional  part  of  the  total  numbers  of 
unemployed  women  qualified  for  domestic  work,  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  decisive  factor  in  creating  such 
shortages. 

The  obvious  dilemma  in  most  of  these  instances  is, 
therefore,  whether  a  work  program  can  afford  to 
restrict  its  wages  to  a  level  incompatihle  with  accept- 
able m-inimum,  living  standards  in  order  not  to  compete 
in  a  private  labor  market  in  which  wages  are  extremely 
low. 

Maintenance  of  a  Labor  Supply 
for  Private  Employers 

The  preceding  pages  have  indicated  that  to  some 
degree  public-aid  programs  have  restricted  the  labor 
supply  available  for  private  employment  in  certain 
areas  or  types  of  employment.  Against  this,  must  be 
set  the  fact  that  these  programs,  both  as  a  whole  and 
individually,  have  performed  the  function  of  main- 
taining in  existence  a  labor  supply  which  is  available 


•  Investigations  during  1936  showed  tliat  casii  wases  in  domestic 
service  ranged  from  $3  to  $5  a  week  in  many  cities.  In  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  In  Greensboro,  N.  C,  wases  from  $3  to  $6  per  week  were  most 
common  for  12-  to  14  hour  working  days.  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
domestics  were  getting  $7  for  60  to  70  hours  of  work.  Data  on  current 
unfllled  openings  obtained  from  two  of  the  offices  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service  showed  that  the  average  monthly  cash  wane  was 
$36  to  $40,  or  about  10  to  11  cents  p:  r  hour.  Frenquently  the  shortages 
were  found  to  be  in  ronnection  with  "living-in"  Jobs  rather  than  in  day 
Jobs.  Many  women,  willing  to  take  day  Jobs  even  at  low  wages  could 
not  accept  "living-in"  jobs  because  of  family  responsibilities.  (Informa- 
tion supplied  by  tlie  Work  Projects  Administration.) 


whenever  private  employers  choose  to  utilize  it.  Cycli- 
cal irregularity  of  operation  has  for  many  years  been 
a  characteristic  of  our  economy.  Consequently,  great 
numbers  of  workers  who  are  essential  to  the  operating 
economy  during  boom  periods  either  secure  no  work 
at  ail  at  times  other  than  the  crest  of  the  cycle  or  at 
least  suffer  many  spells  of  unemployment.  So  long 
as  jrrivate  business  makes  no  provision  for  carrying 
this  overhead,  public-aid  programs  perform  an  essen- 
tial economic  function  in  maintaining  these  workers  in 
some  degree  of  health  and  efficiency,  so  that  they  are 
available  for  industrial  demands  whenever  business 
revives. 

From  the  short-run  point  of  view  also,  public-aid  pro- 
grams must  be  regarded  as  making  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  business  through  facilitating  the  maintenance 
of  labor  reserves.  Significant  intercyclical  factors,  such 
as  seasonal  operations,  structural  changes,  and  irregu- 
larity of  operation  attributable  to  poor  or  indifferent 
management,  lead  to  great  variations  in  the  labor  de- 
mands of  individual  enterprises  within  any  given  year 
and  account  for  the  interest  of  employers  in  maintain- 
ing labor  reserves."" 

To  the  extent  therefore  that  public-aid  programs 
offer  employment  or  relief  to  workers  who  are  tem- 
porarily not  needed  by  private  business,  they  may  fos- 
ter the  continuation  of  labor  reserves  at  no  cost  to 
employers.  It  seems  probable,  for  example,  that  the 
policy  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  offering 
employment  to  seasonally  unemployed  workers  has  had 
this  effect.  To  the  extent  also  that  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  provides  limited  cash  and  commodity 
grants  as  well  as  camp  accommodations  and  some 
medical  services  for  migi-ants  in  the  Far  West,  farmers 
in  these  areas  are  directly  benefited  because  at  no  cost 
to  themselves  there  is  available  a  labor  supply  which 
they  need  in  seasonal  peaks.  The  same  contribution 
towards  the  maintenance  of  an  available  labor  reserve 
is  made  by  unemployment  compensation  legislation, 
although  here  the  cost  is  at  least  in  the  first  instance 
paid  by  the  employers."^  There  is  evidence  that  em- 
ployers have  been  quick  to  realize  this  advantage  of 
unemployment  compensation."'' 


"The  desire  to  operate  in  areas  characterized  by  large  available  labor 
reserves  may  also  be  strengthened  in  some  cases  by  the  desire  of  em- 
ployers to  improve  tiieir  bargaining  position  in  regard  to  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  employment.  Cf.  Vreeland,  Francis  M.  and  Fitz- 
gerald, Edward  J.,  Farm  City  Migration  and  Industry's  Labor  Reserve, 
Work  Projects  Administration,  National  Research  Project,  Philadelphia, 
Report  No.  1^7,  1939,  pp.  37-38. 

"  See  ch.  XI  for  a  discussion  of  the  Incidence  of  pay-roll  taxes. 

"  VoT  example,  in  the  textile  mill  towns  of  North  Carolina  the  oper- 
ators were  very  eager  to  keep  their  labor  forces  intact.  By  spreading 
the  work,  mill  owners  were  able  to  keep  their  workers  near  the  plant. 
"Partial  unemployment  benefits  provide  a  convenient  device  to  this  end 
and  textile  mill  operators  have  often  arranged  their  production  sched- 
ules accordingly  •  •  •  Several  instances  were  observed  where  all 
of  the  employees  in  a   textile  mill  were  receiving  partial  benefits,  al- 
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The  most  direct  evidence  of  the  influence  of  public- 
aid  programs  in  this  connection  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  field  of  general  relief.  One  or  more  employable 
persons,  meaning  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
perform  useful  work  and  who  do  so  when  the  oppor- 
tunity is  available,  have  been  estimated  to  be  present 
in  pei'haps  as  many  as  60  percent  of  all  cases  receiving 
general  relief  in  1940. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  during  January  1940, 
over  100,000  cases  receiving  general  relief  also  had 
some  private  employment.  In  some  cases  the  employ- 
ment was  full-time  work.  In  such  cases  the  need  for 
relief  may  have  been  attributable  to  unusual  needs  such 
as  those  occasioned  by  very  large  families  with  one 
worker,  to  low  wages,  to  the  fact  that  the  productive 
efforts  of  the  particular  worker  may  not  have  been 
worth  any  more  than  he  was  being  paid,  or  to  a  com- 
bination of  such  reasons.  When  relief  was  available, 
the  acceptability  of  the  tendered  wages  may  well  have 
been  conditioned  by  the  worker's  knowledge  that,  de- 
spite their  inadequacy,  his  family  would  not  starve 
because  of  the  availability  of  relief  supplementation. 
Where  general-relief  supflementation  is  available  to 
such  wo^rkers  it  confers  a  direct  economic  benefit  on 
the  emfloyer,  for  it  enables  him  to  continue  to  secure 
a  labor  force,  -part  of  whose  necessary  maintenance 
costs  are  not  covered  by  the  loages  he  offers. 

Most  of  these  100,000  cases,  however,  were  workers 
on  part  time  either  as  the  result  of  a  spread-the-work 
policy  or  because  of  the  character  of  the  job.  Wlien 
part-time  work,  whether  induced  by  necessity,  by 
policy  enforced  by  unions  or  deliberately  adopted  by 
employers  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  labor  reserve, 
o!-  by  a  worker's  preference  for  casual  emploj'ment, 
yields  earnings  inadequate  for  subsistence,  general 
relief  in  fact  represents  a  subsidization  of  private 
enterprise. 

However,  the  common  definition  of  supplementa- 
tion as  concurrent  receipt  of  relief  and  income  from 
private  sources  is  too  narrow  a  definition.  Supple- 
mentation is  equally  as  real  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
works  during  alternate  weeks  (or  months)  or  season- 
ally and  needs  relief  during  the  other  weeks  (or 
months)  or  other  parts  of  the  year.  This  second 
type  of  supplementation  is  more  common  than  that 
previously  described.     The  vast  majority  of  employ- 


though  that  mill  continued  to  operate  on  2  or  3  shifts  per  day." 
(Joseph,  J.  J.,  An  Exploratory  Memorandum  on  Partial  VnemiAoyment 
Benefits  in  State  Unemployment  Compenaation  SyKtem,  Committee  on 
Social  Security  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  Pamphlet  Series 
No.  4,  Washington,  1940,  p.  47.) 

There  was  a  similar  development  in  the  coal-mining  industry  of  West 
Virginia.  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  their  labor  forces  from  disbanding 
by  moving  elsewhere  in  slack  periods,  some  "mine  operators  go  to  great 
lengths  to  assure  that  their  workers  receive  benefits,  even  calling  in 
person  at  the  oflQce  of  the  unemployment  compensation  agency."  ilbitl., 
p.  .'52.) 


able  general-relief  cases  work  at  times  and  receive 
relief  at  times.  The  i^roportionate  importance  of  em- 
ployment and  relief  in  their  lives  is  in  part  deter- 
mined by  personal  factors.  But  it  is  in  part  influ- 
enced by  the  character  and  regularity  of  industry's 
demands.  Two  typical  illustrations  of  the  effect  of 
intermittent  or  seasonal  employment  on  the  relief 
load  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  may  be  cited. 

In  Wisconsin  it  was  found  that  between  January 
and  October  1936,  139,400  different  cases,  representing 
about  488,000  persons,  received  direct  relief  or  service 
from  relief  and  certification  agencies,  although  the 
number  of  cases  which  received  relief  or  service  in 
any  one  month  averaged  only  57,900.  Commenting 
upon  the  heavy  turnover  the  agency  stated : 

Families  need  aid  one  month,  but  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves the  next.  .Sickness  may  force  a  family  to  apply  for  medical 
aid  until  health  is  restored.  Seasonal  or  intermittent  employ- 
ment may  result  in  a  family  being  on  and  off  relief  for  short 
periods  of  time  *  *  *.  Under-employment  and  seasonal  un- 
employment are  the  two  elements  that  keep  the  relief  load  turn- 
ing over  within  itself,  yet  relatively  stable  in  total  numbers." 

An  analysis  of  a  random  sample  of  cases  reopened 
for  relief  in  Philadelphia  during  April  1937  also 
throws  light  upon  the  significance  of  intermittent  em- 
ployment. Although  not  entirely  representative  (be- 
cause of  the  omission  of  those  cases  who  were  seeking 
relief  for  the  first  time),  the  findings  are  the  more 
significant  because  April  1937  was  a  time  close  to  the 
peak  of  a  recovery  period  extending  back  over  three 
years,  during  which  it  might  be  expected  that  people 
who  had  found  jobs  would  be  most  likely  to  retain 
them.  Yet,  of  the  cases  which  had  left  the  relief  rolls 
because  they  found  private  employment,  almost  36 
percent  were  back  within  six  months,  and  over  71  per- 
cent were  back  within  a  year.°^  In  such  circumstances 
general-relief  payments  serve  to  keep  available  a 
labor  supply  which  employers  can  call  upon  for 
occasional  or  seasonal  work. 

Public-Aid  Programs  and  Labor  Mobility 

Economists  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  increasing  rigidities  in  the  economy. 
Hindrances  to  mobility  of  labor  between  occupa- 
tions or  geographical  areas  are  among  the  factors 
increasing  rigidity.  In  particular,  it  has  frequently 
been  maintained  that  public-aid  measures  adversely 
affect  labor  mobility  by  freezing  labor  in  home  com- 
munities where  aid  is  more  readily  available,  or  by 
encouraging  workers  to  remain  in  occupations  or  dis- 


''''  Wixidiisiii  J'nhlir  Welfare  Review  [Public  Welfare  Department], 
(November  1936),  8-9,  12. 

"Schwartz,  Saya  S.,  Orants-in  Aidof-'Wages,  Philadelphia  County  Re- 
lief Board,  1937,  r-  12. 
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tricts  where  prospects  of  absorption  in  private  indus- 
try are  remote. 

General  Problems  of  Labor  Mobility 

Evaluation  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  various 
public-aid  programs  from  this  point  of  vievr  is  im- 
peded by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  eco- 
nomically justifiable  and  economically  unjustifiable 
movement  of  labor.  "While  it  is  obviously  desirable 
for  the  smooth  and  flexible  functioning  of  the  economy 
that  mobility,  defined  as  "the  willingness  and  the 
ability  of  labor  to  move  from  one  employer  to  an- 
other, from  one  place  to  another,  and  from  one 
occupation  to  another  in  response  to  changes  in 
demand"  ^^  should  not  be  interfered  with,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  mere  aimless  movement  between  areas 
or  occupations  of  limited  opportunity  is  an  undesir- 
able phenomenon  from  both  a  social  and  an  economic 
point  of  view.  This  latter  type  of  labor  movement 
is  most  likely  to  occur  in  periods  of  acute  depression, 
especially  if  knowledge  of  labor  demand  in  different 
areas  or  industries  is  imperfectlj'  disseminated.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  practical  question  of  public 
policy  is  more  likely  to  be  how  to  prevent  wasteful 
movement  than  how  to  stimulate  necessary  mobility. 

This  situation  appears  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  years  covered  by  this  study.  Industry  in  gen- 
eral was  operating  at  a  low  level  of  capacity,  and 
while  (as  will  as  shown  later)  there  were  especially  de- 
pressed areas  that  had  long  been  marked  by  declining 
activity,  there  were  almost  none  which  were  expanding 
so  rapidly  as  to  offer  significant  prospects  of  absorption. 

Geographical  mohility. — Despite  this  situation,  the 
last  10  years  have  witnessed  a  high  degree  of  move- 
ment of  labor.  The  suffering  and  economic  waste 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  unorganized  and  unrelated  to  expand- 
ing economic  opportunities  has  caused  public  concern 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  the 
most  recent  and  comprehensive  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate 
Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens.^' 

Depression  forces  as  well  as  drought  and  erosion 
have  forced  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
farm  laborers,  and  other  groups  into  the  ranks  of 
migratory  job-seekers.°'    The  heaviest  of  these  emigra- 


™  Sllchter,  Sumner  H.,  "The  Impact  of  Social  Security  Legislation 
Upon  Mobility  and  Enterprise,"  American  Economic  Review,  XXX 
(March  1940),  supplement,  44. 

"See  Interstate  Migration,  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  1941.  (This  report  and  the  hearings  on  which 
it  Is  based  will  be  cited  hereafter  by  title  only.)     Of.  ch.  VI  above. 

"  The  estimated  migration  into  California  and  the  States  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  been  estimated  at  2,870.000  during  the  1920's  and  1,820,000 
during  the  1930's.  (See  Interstate  Uiijration,  Snn  Francisco  Hearings, 
p.  2275.) 


tions  have  occurred  from  areas  of  greatest  economic 
pressure — the  great  plains  and  arid  sections  of  the 
west,  the  cut-over  regions  in  the  northern  lake  States, 
the  southern  Appalachian  belt,  and  the  eastern  cotton 
area  in  the  South.^^  A  dominant  pattern  has  also 
been  the  flow  of  millions  of  persons,  particularly 
youth,  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.^'  The  extent  of 
transiency  among  young  people  from  both  farms  and 
cities  had  become  a  serious  problem  in  the  early  years 
of  the  decade.^"  Although  most  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  rural-urban  and  agricultural  migrations, 
movement  between  cities  has  been  of  even  greater 
volume.^^  Much  of  this  movement  has  been  "distress 
migration"  towards  areas  of  illusory  security  and  op- 
portunity. Workers  left  the  farms  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  industry  at  the  same  time  as  unemployed 
workers  were  retreating  to  the  farms  for  a  precarious 
submarginal  existence  on  the  land."^  Industrial 
workers  moved  from  one  area  of  unemployment  to 
another.^^ 

Occupational  mobility. — Movement  during  the  de- 
pression years  has  not  been  merely  geographical  in 
character.  As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  there  has  also 
been  considerable  occupational  mobility,  most  usually, 
involving  down-grading  of   work.     Skilled   workers 


^^  See  Vreeland  and  Fitzgerald,  op.  oit.,  pasf^im.  Authorities  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  causes  as  mechanization,  concen- 
tration of  farm  holdings,  and  loss  of  foreign  markets  as  ^^eli  as  drought 
and  erosion  have  been  significant  in  causing  these  forced  migrations. 
See.  for  example.  Interstate  Migration,  Report,  pp.  321-323. 

■*  Between  1920  and  1930,  about  6,000,000  persons  moved  from  farms 
to  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  This  net  movement  represented  the  dif- 
ference between  some  19,500,000  moves  away  from,  and  some  13.000,000 
moves  to,  farms.  During  the  depression  decade  the  total  number  of 
moves  to  farms  decreased  to  10,600,000  and  moves  away  from  farms  fell 
even  more  sharply  to  12,800,000.  (Ibid.,  pp.  281-282  and  287.)  See 
also  Vreeland  and  Fitzgerald,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15—20. 

""For  an  account  of  the  large  amount  of  juvenile  transiency  in  the 
spring  of  1932  and  the  problems  which  It  created,  see  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  tor  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  SO,  19S2,  Washington.  1932,  pp.  5-9. 

"'The  number  of  families  and  individuals  moving  from  city  to  city 
across  State  lines  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  during  1937,  as 
against  an  estimate  of  about  1,000,000  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in 
migratory  status  during  the  same  year.  See  Interstate  Migration 
Report,  pp.  465,  467-712. 

"^  "Even  in  the  period  of  industrial  prosperity  •  •  •  industry 
provided  more  or  less  permanent  jobs  for  but  a  fraction  of  those  who 
came  from  the  land  *  •  *.  Many  of  the  workers  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  land  permanently  or  periodically.  With  the  onset  of 
Industrial  depression,  the  possibilities  for  adjustment  In  the  city  were 
so  reduced  as  to  increase  the  number  fleeing  to  the  land."  They  were 
caught  between  depression  conditions  on  the  land  and  in  the  cities. 
(Vreeland  and  Fitzgerald,  op.  cit.,  p.  57,  anS  pp.  58-61.)  Much  of  this 
depression  Induced  retreat  to  the  land  "has  been  of  a  temporary 
character,  represented  by  the  growth  of  small  subsistence-farming  efforts 
near  large  cities  *  •  *.  Although  they  left  the  cities,  these  workers 
still  constituted  an  unemployed  labor  reserve."  (Ibid.,  letter  of 
transmittal.) 

"  .4  witness  at  the  Chicago  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Migration  testified :  "Even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  depression  of 
1929-32,  some  people  were  coming  from  other  States  and  cities  and  were 
obtaining  employment  In  Illinois.  Still  other  thousands  came  to  Illinois 
to  seek  employment,  but  were  disappointed.  •  •  •  The  paradox  is 
that  people  continue  to  migrate  to  Illinois  in  order  to  obtain  employment, 
while  thousands  of  Illinois  residents  have  remained  unemployed  and  are 
seeking  work."      (Quoted  in  Interstate  Migration,  Report,  p.  500.) 
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have  taken  less  skilled  work  oi  shifted  to  diflfeient 
occupations.  Others  have  become  casual  laborers,  or 
withdrawn  entirely  from  the  labor  market."*  During 
the  depression,  some  unemployed  workers  sought  self- 
employment;  at  the  same  time  self-employed  persons 
in  industry  as  well  as  agriculture  were  forced  through 
failure  into  the  industrial  labor  market."' 

Effects  of  Public  Aid 
on  Labor  Mobility 

The  many  studies  of  the  large  volume  of  geographi- 
cal mobility  that  have  been  7nade  in  recent  years  have 
demonstrated  that  the  major  sjner  to  move7nent  is  the 
search  for  employ?nent  opportunity  rather  them  the 
desire  to  secure  more  generous  public  aid.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Migration,  after  extensive  testi- 
mony and  investigation,  emphatically  denied  that  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  relief  in  another  community 
was  a  significant  factor  in  migration.  The  Committee 
pointed  out  that  "low  earnings  and  economic  inse- 
curity— the  conditions  which  force  people  to  accept 
relief — are  also  those  which  impel  them  to  migrate  in 
search  of  jobs." ""  The  Committee  stated  further :  "The 
testimony  of  welfare  officials  at  the  committee  hear- 
ings repeatedly  refuted  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of 
interstate  migrants  had  been  to  seek  more  generous 
allotments  of  relief.""' 

General  relief. — This  conclusion  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  residence  requirements  of 
State  and  locally  administered  general-relief  programs. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI  that  relatively  long 
residence  requirements  are  characteristic  of  these  pro- 
grams. But,  while  these  requirements  may  have  served 
to  restrict  movement  whose  sole  object  has  been  to 
secure  more  generous  public  aid,  they  may  also  have 
acted  as  a  deterrent  to  economically  defensible  types  of 
mobility.  The  Committee  on  Interstate  Migration  has 
pointed  out  that  "persons  with  initiative  who  through 
circumstances  beyond  their  own  control  have  fallen  on 
relief  in  one  State  are  afraid  to  leave  such  assistance 
in  search  of  employment  elsewhere  for  fear  of  losing 
their  settlement  rights."  "*     In  the  trough  of  a  depres- 


"  See,  for  example,  two  of  the  Philadelphia  Labor  Market  Studies 
made  by  the  National  Research  Project.  Worlis  Progress  Administra- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  Eesearch  Department,  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1938 :  Hermann, 
Helen.  Ten  Tears  of  Work  Experience  of  Philadelphia  Machinists,  Re- 
port No.  P-5 ;  and  Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  Ten  Years  of  Work  Experience 
of  Philadelphia  Weavers  and  Loom  Fixers,  Report  No,  P-4.  See  also 
Clague,  Ewan  and  Couper,  Walter  J.,  After  the  Shutdown,  Institute 
of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1934 ;  and  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Division  of  Statistics,  Report  of  the  Census  of  Unemployment  in 
Masaaohusetta  as  of  January  i,  lOSl,,  Public  Document  No.  15,  Labor 
Bulletin.  No.  171. 

"^  See  Interstate  Migration,  Report,  pp.  685-687. 

"Tiid.,  p.  519. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  468. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  4. 


sion  this  restriction  of  mobility  may  be  unimportant : 
with  revival,  however,  it  may  impede  the  speedy 
absorption  of  idle  labor. 

Special  assistances. — The  effect  upon  mobility  of  the 
special  public  assistance  which,  like  general  relief, 
carry  residence  requirements  is  likely  to  be  less  sig- 
nificant. For  these  programs  make  payments  to  per- 
sons who  for  I'easons  of  age  or  disability  are  not  in 
general  members  of  the  working  population. 

Social-insurance  program. — It  is  evident  too  that  the 
national  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  railroad 
retirement  piograms  have  no  effect  upon  the  geographi- 
cal mobility  of  labor,  since  benefit  rights  are  not  depend- 
ent on  place  of  residence."" 

In  unemployment  compensation,  however,  eligibility 
depends  upon  rights  accumulated  in  respect  of  employ- 
ment within  any  given  State.  The  interstate  agreement 
which  has  now  been  signed  by  all  States  obviates  part  of 
the  hindrante  to  mobility  which  this  condition  might 
create.  Under  this  arrangement  each  State  agrees  to  act 
as  the  agent  for  making  payments  to  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  on  the  basis  of  employment  in  some 
State  other  than  that  in  which  they  reside  at  the  time  of 
unemployment.  During  1940  such  interstate  payments 
amounted  to  roughly  4  percent  of  all  weeks  compen- 
sated. But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  only  a  partial 
solution,  since  it  removes  impediments  to  mobility  only 
in  the  case  of  workers  who  have  fully  qualified  in  any 
one  State.  The  worker  whose  employment  in  any  one 
State  is  inadequate  for  the  eligibility  requirement  but 
whose  total  employment  or  earnings  in  two  or  more 
States  might  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  any  existing  law  is  still  penalized  by 
movement  from  one  State  to  another."  Nor  are  the 
prospects  bright  for  any  agreement  between  the  States 
to  meet  this  situation  because  of  the  differences  among 
State  laws  in  regard  to  coverage,  eligibility  require- 
ments, benefit  formulas,  and  duration  of  benefit. 

Some  restrictive  influence  on  mobility  as  between 
employers  or  occupations  may  conceivably  be  exerted 
by  the  social-insurance  programs,  since  these  offer  a 
specific  form  of  security  only  to  workers  in  covered 
employment.  It  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that  work- 
ers will  attempt  to  secure  employment  in  covered  in- 
dustries or  types  of  firms  in  preference  to  those  not 
covered,  but  little  evidence  is  as  yet  available  as  to 


"It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  average  employee 
annuities  under  railroad  retirement  legislation  are  highest  In  Florida, 
surpassing  such  States  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  wages  on  which  the  high  Florida  benefits  are 
based  were  earned  in  other  States.  Indeed  to  the  extent  that  national 
old-age  Insurance  programs  replace  previous  private  retirement  plans 
which  tended  to  tie  the  workers  to  Individual  employers,  mobility  has 
been  fostered. 

^*  See  ch.  VIII  above  for  discussion  of  the  problems  associated  with 
minimum  earnings  requirements. 
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the  extent  of  this  influence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  th£ 
major  occv>pations  excluded — agriculture  and  domestic 
service — are  already  those  least  favored  hy  workers  for 
other  reasons.  Thus,  their  continued  exclusion  from 
tme<inployment  compensation  laws  and  the  old-age  and 
8wrviA)ors  insurance  system  may  intensify  the  difficulties 
of  these  employments  in  attracting  and  holding 
workers. 

A  more  direct  influence  upon  mobility  between 
emijloyers  may,  however,  be  exerted  by  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs.  Coverage  does  not  ex- 
tend to  small  employers  in  many  States  and,  with  a 
reviving  demand  for  labor,  workers  may  avoid  this 
typo  of  employment.  Furthermoi-e,  experience  rat- 
ing in  States  where  partial  unemployment  benefits 
are  provided  may  encourage  employers  to  adopt  devices 
which  have  the  effect  of  tying  to  them  a  body  of 
workers.  Partial  unemployment  is  normally  defined 
as  loss  of  earnings  attributable  to  reduced  employment 
amounting  to  less  than  a  certain  fraction  or  sum  in 
excess  of  the  benefit  rate.  In  these  circumstances  there 
is  an  obvious  inducement  to  employers  to  redistribute 
available  employment  among  their  labor  force  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  that  as  many  workers  as  possible 
earn  at  least  enough  to  make  them  ineligible  for  full 
or  partial  benefits,  in  order  to  prevent  the  employers' 
accounts  from  being  charged  with  benefit  payments. 
Thus,  instead  of  some  workers  being  wholly  laid  off 
and  available  for  other  employment,  all  workers  in 
the  firm  may  be  attached  to  an  employer  who  can  offer 
them  little  continuous  employment.  Wliile  the  extent 
of  this  deterrent  to  mobility  is  restricted  by  the  lim- 
ited duration  of  benefit  rights,  it  may  become  serious, 
as  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  has  shown,  if  benefit 
duration  is  substantially  extended. 

Again,  the  provision  of  the  laws  relating  to  disquali- 
fication for  specific  types  of  conduct  may  impede  mobil- 
ity. It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if  the  penalty  for 
voluntary  leaving  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  for  discharge 
for  misconduct  is  severe,  and  especially  if  it  involves 
complete  loss  of  benefit  rights,  undesirable  impedi- 
ments to  mobility  may  result.'^    A  case  may  be  made 


"  In  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin,  discharge  for  misconduct  involves 
loss  of  benefit  rights  based  on  the  employer  by  whom  discharged,  and 
In  addition  in  Wisconsin,  disqualification  for  week  of  discharge  and  3 
following  weeks  based  on  previous  employer  accounts.  These  two  States 
also  penalize  voluntary  quitting  by  loss  of  benefit  rights  based  on  em- 
ployment with  the  last  employer.  Elsewhere  discharge  for  misconduct 
Is  penalized  by  disqualification  from  benefit  for  flexible  (1  to  10  weeks) 
or  fixed  (1  to  6  weeks)  periods,  or  for  the  duration  of  unemployment, 
by  an  estenslon  of  the  waiting  period  to  10  weeks,  or  by  a  reduction  in 
benefit  rights  tor  a  period  ranging  from  1  to  9  weeks.  Voluntary 
leaving  may  be  penalized  by  disqualification  for  flexible  periods  ranging 
from  1  to  9  weeks  (usually  additional  to  the  week  in  which  the  leaving 
occnrred)  or  for  a  fixed  period  (ranging  from  1  to  4  weeks  additional 
to  that  in  which  leaving  occurred)  or  for  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment. Voluntary  leaving  may  be  penalized  also  by  reduction  in  benefit 
rights  for  a  period  varying  from  1  to  9  weeks.     Only  New  York  has  no 


for  limiting  the  benefit  rights  of  workers  discharged 
for  misconduct;  but,  since  this  type  of  conduct  is  not 
susceptible  of  precise  definition,  it  would  seem  that  in 
some  States  the  penalties  are  unusually  severe  and  may 
introduce  undesirable  rigidities.'- 

Disqualification  for  voluntary  quitting,  while  at  first 
sight  also  defensible,  may  yet  have  undesirable  effects 
upon  mobility,  especially  in  periods  of  rising  employ- 
ment. In  the  42  State  laws  which  define  involuntary 
quitting  as  "leaving  work  voluntarily  without  good 
cause,"  everytliing  will  depend  upon  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  good  cause.  A  limited  definition,  which 
may  be  urged  by  employers  operating  under  experience- 
rating  and  especially  employer-reserve  plans,  may  dis- 
courage workers  from  leaving  to  seek  other  employment 
in  areas  or  with  firms  where  there  are  reasonable 
prospects  of  more  regular  or  better-paid  employment. 
In  the  four  States  which  define  voluntary  leaving  as 
"leaving  work  without  good  cause  attributable  to  the 
employer,"  the  effect  upon  mobility  in  periods  of  rising 
emplojonent  will  be  even  more  restrictive.  In  view 
of  these  considerations  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  in  the  last  half  of  1940  employers  were  increas- 
ingly urging  the  enactment  of  more  strmgent  penalties 
for  voluntary  quitting  and  discharge  for  misconduct. 

Rural  programs. — The  preceding  discussion  indicates 
that  the  significance  of  the  influence  of  public-aid  pro- 
grams may  be  very  different  in  periods  of  depression 
and  of  revival.  In  the  depth  of  a  depression  the  major 
problem  is  one  of  preventing  wasteful  movement  and 
planning  for  the  most  economical  distribution  of  the 
available  labor  power  as  and  when  industry  revives. 
With  a  general  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor,  this 
knowledge  must  be  drawn  upon  and  all  available  de- 
vices utilized  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  labor  in 
areas  of  expanding  demand.  In  this  perspective,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  public  policy  has  yet  risen  to  the 
challenge. 

Certain  of  the  public-aid  programs  have,  however, 
very  specifically  attempted  to  prevent  wasteful  migra- 
tion, removing  some  of  the  obstacles  to  continued  self- 
support  in  areas  from  which  migration  might  take 
place.  Thus,  the  rural-rehabilitation  program  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  its  predecessors  has 
had  the  primary  aim  of  "helping  low-income  farmers  to 
get  a  greater  degree  of  independence  and  security."  " 


penalties  for  voluntary  leaving,  and  only  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania refrain  from  penalizing  workers  discharged  for  misconduct. 

"  These  difficulties  may  be  particularly  acute  in  those  States  where 
employers,  because  of  the  existence  of  an  experience-rating  system  have 
a  real  interest  in  alleging  misconduct  as  the  reason  for  discharge  In 
order  to  escape  benefit  liability.  Thus,  In  periods  of  rising  demand  for 
labor,  workers  who  seek  higher  wages  may  be  fired  "for  misconduct'' 
and  may  hesitate  to  take  overt  action  because  of  the  fear  of  loss  of 
benefit  rights. 

'"Report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Securiti/  Administration, 
19i0,  Washington,  1940.  p.  1. 
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Through  the  various  parts  of  this  program,  needy  farm 
groups  have  been  aided  in  meeting  their  minimum 
needs  for  subsistence  and  farm  equipment;  debts  have 
been  scaled  down  and  more  favorable  terms  acquired; 
equipment  and  services  have  been  leased  cooperatively ; 
tenant  farmers  have  been  assisted  to  become  owner- 
operators;  and  some  families  have  been  moved  from 
submarginal  lands  to  more  favorable  farming  sites." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  measures  have  been  ef- 
fective in  keeping  farmers  on  the  land  and  in  increas- 
ing their  security;  however,  the  over-all  results  have 
been  very  small  in  terms  of  the  problems  to  be  met, 
owing  to  the  limited  scope  and  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram." Some  of  the  need  for  supplemental  income 
has  also  been  provided  by  WPA  employment  of  farm- 
ers not  eligible  for  FSA  aid.  This  type  of  aid,  al- 
though it  does  not  meet  the  other-than-maintenance 
needs,  has  unquestionably  enabled  some  farmers  to  con- 
tinue on  the  land."  Drought  relief  and  other  emer- 
gency relief  provided  by  the  WPA,  the  FSA,  and  earlier 
programs  have  also  been  important  factors  in  at  least 
stemming  the  tide  of  migi-ation  away  from  the  farms. 
In  a  period  of  restricted  economic  opportunity  such 
measures  are  not  only  socially  but  also  economically 
defensible.  Their  continuation  into  periods  of  revival 
raises  more  difficult  issues  and  calls  for  a  careful  inte- 
gration of  public-aid  policy  with  broad  national  eco- 
nomic policies.  For  experts  have  long  been  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  workers 
attached  to  agriculture,^'  and  continuance  of  such  pro- 
grams in  a  period  of  recurring  industrial  demand  for 
labor  must  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  economic 
conditions  justify  the  retention  on  the  land  of  a  large 
number  of  small  farmers.'^ 


■"<  See  ch.  IX. 

™  At  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate 
Miration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  witnesses  emphasized,  for  example,  that 
while  the  number  of  farm  tenants  was  increasing  by  about  40,000  a  year, 
less  than  10,000  loans  could  be  made  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  farms  by 
tenants.  The  Committee  recommended  the  extension  of  FSA  activities. 
(.Interstate  iligration.  Report,  pp.  69,   11.     See  also  pp.  68-80.) 

"  See  ch.  IX.  The  conservation  and  reclamation  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  also  attacked  some  of  the  roots  of  farm 
destitution,  and  at  the  same  time  has  provided  needed  rural  employment 
opportunities.      (See  Interstate  Migration,  Report,  pp.  80-86.) 

"  "The  number  of  workers  required  for  farm  production  in  the  United 
States  declined  from  12,200,000  to  10.600.000  in  the  period  1909-1939." 
(I^'ii.,  p.  404.)     At  the  same  time,  farm  population  steadily  increased. 

"Basic  to  the  changes  accompanying  this  progressive  decline  in  the 
agricultural  proportion  of  our  population  has  been  the  steady  spread 
through  rural  America  of  the  scientific  and  mechanical  aids  characteristic 
of  industrial  methods  of  production.  With  these  aids  it  has  been 
possible  for  American  agriculture,  with  an  ever  smaller  proportion  of 
the  Nation's  workers,  to  supply  to  a  growing  population  and  economy 
the  products  needed  for  its  sustenance  and  as  Industrial  raw  material." 
(Vreeland  and  Fitzgerald,  op.  cit.,  p.  4.)  See  also  Interstate  Miuratinn. 
Report,  pp.  275-280,  403^45.  Of.  Woofter,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  "Will 
Defense  End  Unemployment?"  Harpers  Magazine,  No.  1092  (May  1941), 
625-30. 

"For  a  further  discussion  of  the  appropriateness  of  subsistence  farm- 
ing as  a  long-range  objective  see  Interstate  itii/ration,  Washiyigton 
Hearings,  p.  3759. 


The  Employment  Service 
and  Labor  Mobility 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  which  has  greatly  expanded  in  connec- 
tion with  public-aid  activities,  has  important  functions 
bearing  upon  labor  mobility.  In  Chapter  IX  the  activ- 
ities of  the  service  were  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  unemployed  worker,  and  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  service  was  successful  in  placing 
workers  in  jobs  and  in  guiding  them  in  preparation  for 
available  work.  At  this  point  attention  will  be  focused 
on  the  wider  economic  functions  of  the  employment 
service ;  namely,  the  contribution  made  to  the  full  and 
effective  utilization  of  the  labor  supply  through  promot- 
ing economically  desirable  movements  of  labor  between 
places,  occupations,  and  industries  and  preventing 
wasteful  movement. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  account  of  the  extent 
of  wasteful  and  undirected  movement  that  the  success  of 
the  employment  service  has  not  been  complete,  even 
though  its  efforts  to  control  the  unorganized  migra- 
tion to  the  sites  of  large  public  works  projects  have 
been  at  least  partially  successful.'^  There  is  still  an 
imperfect  geographical  coverage  of  the  country  by  local 
offices,  and  since  1937  the  exigencies  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefit  pajonents  have  diverted  attention 
away  from  its  original  and  basic  function.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  capacity  of  the  service  to  coordinate 
labor  supply  and  demand  on  a  national  scale  has  been 
to  some  extent  impeded  by  the  development  of  the 
service  on  a  Stat©  rather  than  national  basis  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  in  contact  with  the  entire 
body  of  unemployed  workers. 

Limitations  of  State  services. — The  national  charac- 
ter of  the  labor  market  has  long  been  an  established 
economic  fact,  and  the  relocations  of  industry  and 
geogi-aphical  changes  in  the  demand  for  labor  that  have 
accompanied  the  defense  effort  have  served  to  illus- 
trate this  fact  in  a  dramatic  manner.  For  such  an 
economy  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  real  limits  to 
the  services  that  cam,  he  rendered  l>y  a  labor  clearance 
system  operating  on  a  compartmentalized  State  basis. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
the  development  of  an  interstate  clearance  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  available  data  do  not  distinguish 
between  interstate  and  intrastate  clearances.  However, 
it  has  been  stated  that  all  the  clearance  transactions 
involving  private  employment  were  intrastate,  and 
mostly  between  adjacent  areas,  and  that  interstate  clear- 


™  "But  for  the  development  of  the  employment  service,  the  unorganized 
migration  which  brought  thousands  of  Job-seekers  to  Boulder  Dam  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  would  have  been  repeated  at  other  large  public 
works  projects  launched  during  the  depression."  (Atkinson,  Baymond, 
Odencrantz,  Louise  C.  and  Dcming,  Ben,  Public  Employment  Bcrvice  in 
the  United  States,  Chicago,  Public  Administration  Service,  1938,  p.  15.) 
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Table  88. — Interstate  and  intrastate  clearance  placements  hy 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  1935-40 


Total  clearance 
placements 

Public  clearance 
placements 

Private  clearance 
placements 

Calendar  year 

Number 

Percent 
of  all 
place- 
ments 

Number 

Percent 
of  all 
public 
place- 
ments 

Number 

Percent 
of  all 

private 
place- 
ments 

1935 

102. 276 
227.  077 
165.  440 
73.  626 
99.289 
73.603 

2.3 
4.5 
4.5 
2.7 
2.9 
2.0 

(') 
207. 152 
127. 138 
48.006 
48,061 
(0 

(') 
5.8 
9.9 
6.9 
6.0 

O 

(.) 

19.  925 
38,  312 
25.620 
51,  228 

(') 

(') 

1935--- 

1.3 

1937  

1.6 

1933 

1.4 

1939            

1.9 

1940-- 

(') 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  Data  for  1935-39  compiled  from  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  TtTio  are  the 
Jobaeekerst,  Washington,  1937,  p.  66;  and  Employment  Security  Review,  VII  (Decem- 
ber 1940)  p.  6.  Data  for  1940  from  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security 
Board. 

ance  has  formed  only  a  small  proportion  of  clearances 
of  all  types.'"  Table  88  indicates  that  the  extent  of 
clearance  placements  of  all  types  has  been  inconsid- 
erable. 

In  practice,  clearance  has  been  used  mainly  in  the 
transfer  of  workers  for  construction  and  agricultural 
employment  and  hae  had  only  limited  application 
to  other  industries.  Even  in  large  industrial  States, 
placements  in  private  industry  through  clearance 
amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred  a  year.*^  Clearance 
has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  filling  some  of  the 
higher  types  of  supervisoi^y  and  technical  positions. 
In  some  of  the  western  and  southwestern  States,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  clearance  placement 
of  agricultural  laborers.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the 
farm  placement  service,  which  concerns  itself  very 
largely  with  those  crops  which  are  highly  seasonal  and 
which  require  considerable  numbers  of  agricultural 
workers  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  done 
the  most  successful  clearance  placement  work. 


*>  Atkinson  and  associates,  op.  cit.,  p.  348.  The  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  reported  In  1937  that  approximately  95  percent  of  all  clearance 
orders  were  filled  before  reaching  interstate  clearance.  [Who  are  the 
Joiseekers t ,  Washington.  1937,  p.  51.) 

"  Interstate  and  intrastate  private  clearance  placements.  In  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country  for  three  9month  periods  between  July  1936 
and  September  1938  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


July  1936 

through 

March  1937 

April  1937 

through 

December  1937 

January  1938 

through 

September  1938 

Division 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of 
United 
States 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of 
United 
States 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of 
United 
States 

Total - 

16,683 

100.0 

33, 667 

100.0 

15,596 

100.0 

New  KTiplnnd 

1,013 
1,233 
1,840 
2,714 
1,840 
358 
2,059 
2,373 
3,253 

6.1 
7.4 
U.O 
16.3 
11.0 
2.1 
12.3 
14.2 
19.6 

1,166 
1,470 
2,012 
4,810 
3.027 
2,360 
5,054 
5,933 
7,835 

3.5 
4.4 
6.0 
14.3 
9.0 
7.0 
15.0 
17.6 
23.2 

824 
696 
460 
1,699 
1,547 
1.315 
2.863 
2,355 
3,973 

5.3 

Middle  Atlantic - 

4.6 

East  North  Central - 

West  North  Central - 

2.9 
10.3 
9.9 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central 

Mnnntftin 

8.4 
18.4 
16.1 

Paciflc 

25.2 

The  small  extent  of  interstate  clearance  placement 
is  in  part  attributable,  of  course,  to  the  general  busi- 
ness depression  which  characterized  the  economy  during 
the  thirties.  The  increase  in  total  clearance  placements 
to  be  noted  during  1936  and  1937  (see  Table  88)  is 
very  largely  attributable  to  placements  in  connection 
with  large-scale  public  works  projects  which  necessi- 
tated some  geographical  movement  of  certain  types  of 
skilled  workers.  Yet  it  is  notable  that  even  after 
1939,  when  the  demand  for  labor  greatly  increased, 
both  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  clearance 
placements  not  merely  failed  to  increase  but  even 
registered  a  decline. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  State  administrators, 
especially  if  subject  to  pressure  groups,  have  con- 
sidered the  State  rather  than  the  whole  country  as  the 
labor-market  territory  within  which  the  State  em- 
ployment service  is  to  function.  A  State  system  may 
thus  definitely  impede  interstate  clearance  of  labor 
by  the  public  employment  service  by  giving  priority 
to  local  placement  activities.*^  Furthermore,  State  offi- 
cials have  often  insisted  upon  exhausting  intrastate 
clearance  possibilities  before  resorting  to  interstate 
clearance  even  though  there  was  little  reason  to 
expect  that  intrastate  clearance  would  bring  the  de- 
sired result.  Thus  considerable  time  was  wasted  and 
employers,  becoming  impatient,  resorted  to  other 
channels.  Even  in  large  interstate  areas,  such  as 
greater  New  York  or  Chicago,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  clear  first  through  the  State  office  instead  of  clear- 
ing within  the  metropolitan  area.  Instances  have  been 
reported  in  which,  in  metropolitan  areas  divided  by 
State  lines.  State  employment  services  have  recruited 
workers  from  distanct  sections  of  the  State  in  prefer- 
ence to  referring  workers  from  that  part  of  the  city 
which  is  in  a  neighboring  State.  In  these  and  similar 
areas  the  number  of  placements  made  through  inter- 
state clearance  have  been  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  workers  crossing  these  State  lines  every 
day."' 

Incomplete  registration  of  unemployed  workers. — 
A  second  major  hindrance  to  the  ability  of  the  em- 
ployment service  to  promote  desirable  ?nobility  and 
restrict  wasteful  movement  is  the  fact  that  vx>rkers 
regktenng  with  the  public  employment  offices  do  not 
represent  all  wnemployed  and  job-seeking  workers 
available   for   private    employment.    Not    only    have 


Source:  Compiled  from  Survey  of  Employment  Service  Information,  1937;  pp. 
198-199;  March  1938,  pp.  137-138;  May  1939,  pp.  134-135. 


"  A  recent  study  has  pointed  out  again  that  the  weakness  of  the 
employment  service  in  clearance  between  localities,  particularly  across 
State  lines,  is  "deeply  rooted  in  a  system  which  relies  primarily  on  the 
states  for  administration."  (Broughton,  Philip  S.,  Man  Meets  Job — 
How  Uncle  Sam  Helps,  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  57,  New  York,  1941,  p.  27.) 

"  Some  States  have  forbidden  the  recruiting  of  workers  for  jobs 
beyond  their  State  boundaries  because  "the  home  town  does  not  like  to 
send  away  Its  best  workers."     ilbid.,  p.  28.) 
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Estimated 

total  labor 

force 

Estimated 
employed 

Estimated 
unemployed 

Active  file  '  (12-month 
average) 

Applications  (12-month 
total) 

Private 
placements 
(12-month 

total) 

Employer 
visits 

Year  endine  June  30 

Number 

Percent 
of  un- 
employed 

Total 

New 

1934 

61,130.000 
51,644,000 
52,118.000 
52,  0.84, 000 
63.  352, 000 
54,  046,  000 
54,  740, 000 

40,319.000 
41,295,010 
43, 425.  000 
46.  (104. 000 
44.  070.  000 

44,  222, 000 

45,  897, 000 

10,810,000 
10,  350,  000 
8,  693.  000 
6,  621).  OOO 
8,  382, 000 
9,624,000 
8,  753, 000 

8,036,812 
6, 642,  396 
8,572.612 

6,  433,  140 
5,  862, 635 

7,  261, 036 
6,714,906 

74.3 
64.2 
98.6 
97.2 
69.9 
75.4 
65.3 

19, 772, 000 
10,716,000 
11,872,000 
8,  393, 000 
12,014,000 
14,143,000 
16, 174,  000 

12,635,000 
4,  137, 000 
6,263,000 
3.  877, 000 
6,546,000 
6,  687, 000 
6,326,000 

1,306,000 
1,090.000 
1,160,000 
2,101,000 
1,963,000 
2,  226, 000 
2, 996. 000 

693,000 
1,09.1,000 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1,476,000 
1,  863,  000 
2,112,000 

1939 

1940 

'  Includes  an  unknown  number  of  persons  currently  holding  jobs. 

Source:  Computed  from  Economic  Record  (National  Industrial  Conference  Board],  March  20,  1940;  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Press  Releases,  January-June 
1940;  and  data  from  Research  and  Statistics  Division,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 


there  been  some  registrants  who  are  unemployable 
according  to  private  business  standards  '*  but  the 
active  file  of  the  employment  service  has  never  con- 
tained all  the  unemployed  workers  seeking  employment. 

As  shown  in  Table  89,  the  active  file  always  has  rep- 
resented a  substantial  proportion  oif  the  estimated 
number  of  unemployed.  However,  the  ratio  between 
these  annual  average  figures  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
absolute  indicator  of  the  actual  relationship  between 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  active  file.  An 
analysis  of  monthly  figures,  which  show  in  more  detail 
the  temporary  fluctuations  both  in  the  estimated 
number  of  unemployed  persons  and  in  the  numbers  of 
the  active-file  registrants,  indicates,  for  example,  that 
during  the  period  March  1934r-June  1936  the  number 
of  applicants  in  the  active  file  of  the  employment 
service  represented  between  52  and  88  percent  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  estimated  monthly 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board."  This 
percentage  varied  between  63  and  70  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1940.  The  employment  service  has  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  early  years  at  least,  the  unemployed 
were  not  as  fully  registered  in  the  large  cities  as  they 
were  in  the  smaller  population  centers  and  rural 
areas.*" 

That  the  active  file  has  at  all  times  contained  only 
a  part  of  the  total  number  unemployed  is  also  evident 
from  the  fact  that  this  fraction  was  53  percent  of  the 
number  of  respondents  to  the  Unemployment  Census 
in  November  1937  and  only  38  percent  of  the  revised 
number  indicated  by  the  sample  enumerative  check.'' 


•*  While  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection.  In  principle,  to  register- 
ing "unemployable"  persons — a  relative  concept  at  best — they  are 
counted  in  the  active  file  and  may  thua  obscure  the  real  picture  of  the 
characteristics  of  registrants. 

">Ct.  United  States  Employment  Service,  Who  Are  the  Johseekerst 
Washington,  1937,  pp.  9-13  and  49.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
active  file  of  the  employment  service  was  not  confined  to  unemployed 
persons.  An  unknown,  though  probably  small,  proportion  were  currently 
holding  jobs. 

"Ihid.,  p.  11. 

"Hollander,  E.  D.,  and  Vinogradoft,  E.  D.,  "Can  Employment  Service 
Reports  be  Used  to  Measure  Unemployment,  Part  II."  Monthly  Labor 
Review  XLVII  (July  1938).  156. 


Not  only  did  the  employment  service  not  contact  all 
unemployed  ]obseekei-s  (or  not  all  jobseekers  contacted 
the  employment  service),  but  there  was  also  a  certain 
selectivity  in  the  registration  of  the  unemployed. 
Not  all  age,  sex,  race,  occupational,  and  industrial 
groups  were  represented  in  the  active  file  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  their  relative  importance  among  the 
unemployed.  In  addition,  there  was  an  overrepre- 
sentation  of  the  public-aid  groups,  at  least  in  the 
early  years  of  operation  of  the  public  employment 
service.** 

A  comparison  of  the  inventory  of  the  active  file  of 
the  employment  service  in  November  1937  with  the 
results  of  the  unemployment  census  of  the  same  month 
indicates  the  selectivity  which  characterized  the  em- 
ployment service  registrations  of  various  groups  of 
workers.*®  On  the  basis  of  the  unemployment  census, 
it  would  appear  that  unemployed  men  are  overrepre- 
sented  and  unemployed  women  (especially  colored 
women)  are  underrepresented  in  the  active  files  of 
the  employment  service.     This  may  have  been  due, 


•*  Prior  to  November  1935  only  summary  information  concerning  the 
total  number  of  registrants  by  sex  in  the  active  files  of  each  local  office 
was  available.  Although  current  activities  reports  provided  detailed 
information  concerning  the  industrial,  occupational,  and  age  classifica- 
tions for  new  applicants  and  all  persons  placed,  these  data  could  not 
be  obtained  for  all  registrants  in  the  active  file  (t.  e.,  new  and  continued 
registrations).  During  November  and  December  1935,  a  complete 
punched  card  record  of  every  card  in  the  active  file  was  established 
through  a  project  financed  by  WPA  funds.  From  then  on,  these  files 
were  Itept  on  a  current  basis.  The  first  two  Nation-wide  surveys  (Decem- 
ber 1935  and  July  1936)  were  discussed  in  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
Who  Are  the  Jobseekers  t  Other  active-file  inventories  were  taljen  in 
April  and  November  1937,  and  in  April  1938,  the  results  of  which  are 
discussed  in  three  separate  reports  entitled  Survey  of  Employment 
Service  Information,  published  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
in  1938  and  1939.  The  results  of  the  inventory  of  the  active  file  talfen 
in  April  1940  were  published  on  August  6,  1940,  by  the  Research  and 
Statistics  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  under  the  title  Inventory  of  Jobseekers  at  Puhtic  Em- 
ployment Offices,  April  I9i0.  For  a  discussion  of  the  April  1941  in- 
ventory, see  "Jobseeliers  Registered  at  Public  Employment  OlBces,  April 
1941,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV   (September  1941),  28-36. 

••  The  following  discussion  of  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
employment  service  file  and  the  respondents  to  the  unemployment 
census  is  based  largely  on  data  in  Hollander,  E.  D.,  and  Wellemeyer, 
J.  P.,  Jr.,  "Can  Employment  Service  Reports  be  Used  to  Measure  Unem- 
ployment?, Part  I,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XLVI  (June  1938),  1456- 
1464,  and  on  sources  indicated  in  the  preceding  note. 
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at  least  in  part,  to  the  nonurbau  character  of  many 
types  of  typical  occupations  of  colored  women  who 
were  thus  remote,  either  geographically  or  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  from  maintaining  registration  with  the 
emploj-ment  service.'"  The  incomplete  geographical 
coverage  of  the  employment  service  in  rural  areas 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  IX  above  was  at  least  in  part 
responsible  for  the  less  complete  registration  of  un- 
employed colored  women.  The  proportion  of  women 
among  the  census  respondents  was  over  25.9  percent 
(21  i^ercent  whites,  4.9  percent  colored),  while  among 
employment  service  registrants  they  accounted  for 
only  22.8  percent  (19.1  percent  whites,  3.7  percent 
colored).  By  April  1940,  however,  women  jobseekers 
registered  with  the  employment  service  had  increased 
to  25.3  percent  of  the  active  file. 

When  the  age  distributions  of  the  two  groups  are 
compared,  it  is  found  that  the  age  groups  between 
25  and  50  were  overrepresented  in  the  employment 
service  files  at  the  expense  of  the  two  extremes,  es- 
pecially the  younger  groups  under  20.  As  in  the  case 
of  women  registered  with  the  employment  service, 
the  younger  age  groups  of  both  sexes  and  races  were 
imderrepresented  in  comparison  with  the  unemploy- 
ment census,  probably  because  many  of  them  had  not 
found  their  way  to  the  employment  offices."^ 

A7nong  the  occupational  groups  of  the  registrants, 
the  professional,  technical,  and  highly  shilled  workers 
were  never  as  fully  registered  as  other  occupational 
classes.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  was  due  to  the 
existence  of  alternative  and  traditional  channels  of 
placement,  such  as  trade  union  placement  facilities, 
possibly  also  to  local  labor  reserves  of  large  employers, 
work-sharing,  and  other,  perhaps  minor,  factors.  Prej- 
udice against  the  use  of  the  public  employment  service 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  paid  and  more  stable  groups 


"  Inasmuch  as  registrants  with  the  employment  service,  in  order  to 
maintain  active  registration,  must  report  periodically  at  the  public 
employment  office,  the  employment  service  files  overrepresented,  es- 
pecially prior  to  the  advent  of  unemployment  compensation,  those  groups 
among  the  unemployed  who  were  seel;ing  connections  with  a  new  em- 
ployer and  at  the  same  time  considered  their  prospects  strong  and 
Immediate  enough  to  warrant  maintaining  their  registration.  Hollander 
and  Wellemeyer,  op.  cit..  p.  1456.) 

"'  It  is  signifleant  that  a  large  number  (almost  a  million)  of  "new 
workers"  was  reported  by  the  census  of  unemployment,  many  of  whom 
may  not  have  registered  with  the  employment  offices.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  employment  service  files  and  the  unemployment  census 
respondents  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  persons  under  20  years  of 
age  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  : 


Persons  under  20  years  of  age 

Percentage  of 
active  file  of 
the  employ- 
ment offices 

Percentage  of 

respondents 

to  the  unem- 

plojrmeDt 

census 

Whitemen    

7.0 
16.1 
6.1 
9.6 

12.  5 

22.0 

11.0 

of  workers  ma}'  also  have  been  a  major  influence."-  In 
the  early  years,  at  least,  the  newness  of  the  employment 
service  also  played  an  important  role.*' 

A  comparison  of  the  occupational  groupings  in  the 
employment  service  files  with  the  results  of  the  un- 
employment census  of  1937,  supports  these  observations. 
Wliite-collar  workers  were  shown  to  be  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  employment  service  files,  indicating  the 
reluctance  of  this  group  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  employment  service.  Farm  labor- 
ers were  also  very  much  underrepresented,  as  were 
female  manual  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  service 
workers  were  relatively  much  more  numerous  in  the 
employment  service  files  than  among  the  persons  re- 
ported unemployed  in  the  1937  census.  While  service 
workers  accounted  for  3.4  percent  of  all  men  and  23.9 
percent  of  all  women  reported  as  unemploj'ed  by  the 
census,  they  represented  5.0  and  41.7  percent  re- 
spectively of  all  men  and  all  women  in  the  active  file 
of  the  employment  service.  Reference  to  the  place- 
ment record  of  tlie  employment  service  as  indicated  in 
Chapter  IX  shows  at  least  one,  if  not  the  major  reason, 
namely  the  relatively  much  better  chances  of  service 
workers  of  finding  employment  through  the  employ- 
ment service. 

With  the  beginning  of  unemployment  compensation 
payments,  which  resulted  in  a  more  complete  registra- 
tion with  the  employment  service  of  other  groups  of 
workers,  especially  in  covered  industries,  the  relative 
importance  of  service  workers  in  the  active  file  has 
declined.  From  the  high  point  of  16.8  percent  of  all 
employment  service  registrants  in  November  1937,  they 
declined  to  13.2  percent  in  1938  and  to  12.3  percent  in 
1940. 

That  the  compulsory  registration  with  the  employ- 
ment service  of  unemployment  compensation  claimants 
has  resulted  in  a  more  complete  registration  of  groups 
long  underrepresented  in  the  active  file  is  further  shown 
by  the  increase,  between  November  1937  and  April 
1938,  of  the  proportion  of  skilled  workers  from  18.4 
percent  of  all  registrants  to  21.3  percent,  and  of  that 
of  the  semiskilled  from  22.6  to  26.3  percent.®* 

As  far  as  the  indaistnal  classification  is  concerned, 
the  most  important  vainations  between  the  active  file 
and  the  unemployment  census  in  November  1937  were 
the  considerable  underrepresentation  in  the  active  files 
among  men,  of  building  and  construction  and  mami- 


Souroe-  Adapted  from  Ibid.,  p.  1459. 


»=  This  reflected  an  awareness  that  employers  of  this  type  of  labor  did 
not  use  the  public  employment  service  to  any  considerable  extent. 

•*  Local  personnel  and  varying  efficiency  of  local  employment  offices 
were  also  said  to  be  responsible  for  variations  in  the  completeness  of 
registration.     Cf.  Who  Are  the  Jotseekeraf,  p.  13. 

"  .Although  data  for  April  1040  are  available,  they  are  not  com- 
parable to  earlier  years  because  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  occupa- 
tional category  of  "agricultural  workers"  which  affected  the  percentage 
distribution. 
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facturing.  Among  women  tlieie  was  very  considerable 
overrepresentation  of  personal  and  domestic  service 
and  also  an  underweighting  of  the  manufacturing 
gi'oup.'° 

In  tlie  industrial  composition  of  the  active  file,  too, 
the  advent  of  unemployment  compensation  appears  to 
have  influenced  the  trend  toward  a  more  even  and  com- 
plete registration  of  the  unemployed.  Agriculture, 
which  is  not  covered  under  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  and  was  apparently  ovcrrepresented  in  the 
early  years  of  the  employment  service,  possibly  because 
of  the  strong  position  which  the  agricultural  placement 
service  held,  decreased  from  16.3  percent  of  all  persons 
in  the  active  files  in  April  1937  to  11.7  in  April  1938 
and  to  8.7  percent  in  April  1940.  A  corresponding 
increase  was  shown  for  manufacturing,  rising  from  15.3 
percent  in  April  1937  to  27  percent  in  April  1940. 
Building  and  construction  also  increased  slightly  from 
11.7  to  12.4  percent.  Most  significant  was  the  decrease 
of  the  unclassified  group  from  24.0  to  17.5  percent  of 
all  registrants.  This  latter  group  consisted  of  work- 
relief  and  CCC  employees  and  of  persons  without  work 
experience.^^ 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  even  when  the  differ- 
ent methods  applied  by  the  employment  service  and  the 
voluntary  unemployment  census  are  taken  into  account, 
the  differing  results  of  the  two  counts  indicate  that  reg- 
istration of  job  seekers  hy  the  employment  service  was 
both  incomplete  and  weighted  too  heavily  in  favor  of  a 
few  groups  of  job  applicants.  Young  workers  of  both 
sexes  were  considerably  underrepresented.  There  was 
also  underrepresentation  of  farm  laborers  and  white- 
collar  workei-s,  of  women  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  of  men  in  building  and  construction.  This 
reflects  the  incomplete  geographical  coverage  of  the  em- 
ployment service  in  rural  areas,  and  the  use  of  other 
channels  for  obtaining  employment.  It  also  reflects  the 
particularly  great  difficulties  in  finding  jobs  for  youth, 
made  more  serious  by  the  lack  of  guidance  and  training 
facilities,  which  probably  discouraged  young  people 
from  registering. 

Among  women  the  most  serious  overweighting  was 
that  of  service  workers.  This  reflects  both  the  relatively 
advantageous  placement  opportunities  of  women  in 
these  occupations  and  the  considerable  turnover  among 
service  workers. 


'*  The  relative  proportions  were  as  follows :  rr  <  . 

unemployment 

Men :  Active  file  cen»its 

Building  and  construction 16.  5  20.  6 

Manufacturing 23. 1  26.  4 

Women  : 

Manufacturing 20.  2  29.  8 

rersonal  and  domestic  service 38.8  22.4 

Source  :  Adapted  from  Hollander  and  Wellemeyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  1463. 
""  In   the  1937  unemployment  census  this  group  accounted  for  14.7 
percent   of   all   respondents,  while   the  active  file  of   the  employment 
service  reported  25.1  percent  as  unclassified. 


Lack  of  funds  to  promote  transfereiice. — Finally,  the 
contribution  of  the  employment  service  toward  a  better 
direction  of  the  flow  of  labor  between  industries,  occu- 
pations, and  areas  has  been  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
service  has  no  powers  to  advance  funds  to  workers  for 
the  purchase  of  necessary  tools  and  work  clothes  or  for 
the  payment  of  fares.  Still  less  can  it  foster  desirable 
movement  by  payment  of  part  of  the  costs  of  transfer- 
ence of  the  worker  and  his  family. 

Labor  Mobility  in  the  Defense  Program 

The  experience  of  the  period  of  business  revival 
which  has  accompanied  the  defense  and  national  emer- 
gency program  appears  to  indicate  that  the  mobility 
of  American  labor  has  not  been  significantly  affected 
by  public-aid  measures.  But  it  suggests  too  that  fuU 
use  had  not  been  made  of  the  depression  period  to 
develop  an  effective  employment  sei'vice  and  methods 
of  more  orderly  direction  of  migration  or  to  prepare 
plans  for  dealing  with  depressed  areas  when  revival 
occurred.  It  is  significant  that,  in  spite  of  the  more 
nearly  complete  and  better-balanced  registration  with 
the  beginning  of  unemployment  compensation,  special 
appeals  had  to  be  made  to  the  public  at  the  beginning 
of  the  defense  program  in  order  to  encourage  registra- 
tion with  the  public  employment  offices.*'  There  has 
been  a  high  degree  of  labor  mobility  since  mid-1940, 
but  not  all  of  it  has  been  well  directed.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  reports  that 

there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  migration  stimulated  by  the 
defense  program  has  already  been  substantial.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  only  in  small  part  has  this  migration  been  planned 
or  directed  by  community  agencies  with  the  specific  object  of 
meeting  local  labor  shortages.  While  particular  industries  and 
communities  requiring  labor  have  made  their  needs  known  gen- 
erally, it  has  been  virtually  impossible  to  control  the  response 
to  such  publicity.  Workers  have  migrated  in  excessive  numbers 
to  certain  points ;  very  often  a  demand  for  certain  specific  tyi)e8 
of  workers,  usually  skilled,  has  resulted  in  an  influx  of  workers 
of  all  types  into  a  particular  community.  At  other  points,  how- 
ever, migrants  have  been  generally  successful  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, and  the  volume  and  type  of  in-migration  has  not  been 
greatly  out  of  line  with  economic  opportunities  offered  in  the 
area. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  migration  has  served  a 
valuable  pui-pose  in  meeting  labor  shortages,  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  has  been  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  costly,  both  for  tiia 
individual  worker  and  for  the  community  to  which  he  migrates.** 


"  With  the  intensified  defense  program  In  the  latter  part  of  1941, 
and  especially  since  our  entry  into  the  war,  this  situation  has  changed 
considerably.  The  important  aspects  of  the  federalized  employment 
service  in  regard  to  the  war  effort  are  discussed  In  "War  Roles  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,"  Employment  Security  Review,  IX 
(April  1942),  3-15. 

•"Campbell,  Joyce  and  Harris,  Catherine  E,  "Migration  and  National 
Defense,"   Sooial  Security  Bulletin,  IV    (September  1941),   12-13. 

For  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  the  employment  service  In  ensur- 
ing more  orderly  movement  of  labor  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
defense  program,  see  National  Defense  Migration,  First  Interim  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  77th  Cong.,  1st  eesa..  House  Report  No. 
1286.  Washington,  1941,  pp.  16-23.  The  Committee  recommended  inter 
alia  "the  establishment  of  an  employment  service  financed  wholly  by 
Federal  funds  and  operated  wholly  by  Federal  personnel."      (P.  42.) 
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It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  study  points 
out  that  "Migration  of  skilled  workers  in  response  to 
activities  of  the  State  employment  services  in  re- 
cruiting workers  also  accounts  for  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  [of  migrants]."^" 

The  processes  of  revival  make  it  equally  evident 
that  public-aid  policy  has  failed  to  make  a  constructive 
contribution  by  assuring  a  continuance  of  a  supply 
of  skilled  and  trained  workere  to  meet  the  needs  of 
emergent  business  demands.  Such  constructive  policies 
admittedly  face  real  difficulties,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  indicated  in  Chapter  IX.  Workers  are 
unwilling  to  undergo  prolonged  periods  of  training 
when  the  prospects  of  utilization  of  their  skills  appear 
remote,  and  the  public  may  be  loath  to  approve  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose.  Yet,  if  government  does 
not  act  when  private  industry  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  assure  the  continuance  of  an  appropriate  flow  of 
needed  skills  during  a  prolonged  depression,  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  will  be  denied  the  full  fruits  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  because  there  will  be  labor  bottlenecks. 
It  is  undeniable  too  that  tfie  evolution  of  constructive 
public  policy  in  this  respect  has  heen  hindered  iy  the 
absence  of  appropriate  data  concerning  trends  in  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  labor  on  the  basis  of  which 
long-range  policies  could  be  developed. 

Labor  Mobility  and  Depressed  Areas 

Public-aid  policies  have  not  grappled  adequately 
with  the  problem  presented  by  the  depressed  areas  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  in  Chapter  V.  Studies  of 
such  areas  have  revealed  not  only  a  general  high  inci- 
dence of  unemployment  and  dependence  on  public  aid, 
but  also  a  particularly  long  duration  of  unemployment, 
and  a  very  high  proportion  of  both  inexperienced 
youth  and  older  workers  without  jobs.^  The  high 
unemployment  and  relief  needs  in  such  communities 
reflect  chronic  economic  maladjustments,  often  ante- 
dating the  1930's,^  which  during  a  time  of  general 
business  depression  are  admittedly  not  easy  to  correct. 


"Ihid.,  p.  13. 

^  In  the  Southern  Illinois  coal  field,  tor  example,  the  loss  of  markets. 
the  eihaustlon  of  richer  coal  mines,  and  the  process  of  mechanization 
left  thousands  of  stranded  miners  who  for  various  reasons  were  unable 
to  migrate.  A  survey  of  three  counties  in  1939  found  that  47  percent 
of  the  population  was  dependent  on  public  aid.  More  than  two-flfths 
of  the  available  worliers  were  unemployed,  while  In  some  towns  unem- 
ployment ran  as  high  as  four-fifths  of  all  workers.  Among  the  youth 
over  one-half  were  jobless  at  the  time  of  the  survey ;  two-thirds  of  these 
youth  bad  never  held  a  Job.  The  situation  of  older  workers  was  simi- 
larly acute ;  among  workers  55  years  of  age  and  older,  44  percent  were 
unemployed,  and  the  average  duration  of  unemployment  was  nearly 
6  years. 

See  Webb,  John  N.,  "Unemployment  in  a  Depressed  Coal-Mining  Area," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  XLIX  (December  1939),  1295-1310. 

Several  areas  are  described  In  Interstate  Migration,  Report,  pp. 
687-696. 

'  See  ch.  II. 


The  measures  called  for  would  embrace  both  directed 
and  financially  assisted  migration,  location  of  new  in- 
dustries in  these  areas,  and  continuing  efforts  to 
enhance  the  economic  potentialities  of  the  regions  con- 
cerned through  improved  transportation  facilities,  de- 
velopment of  local  resources,  and  often  enhancement 
of  the  general  level  of  health  of  the  population.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  experiment  represents  one 
such  constructive  attempt  to  revitalize  an  entire  re- 
gion. In  the  depressed  agricultural  areas  much  valu- 
able reconstruction  has  been  done  through  soil 
conservation  and  reclamation  work,  drought  relief  and 
other  special  relief,  and  at  times  through  the  actual 
removal  of  farm  families  from  poor  soil.  None  of 
these  programs,  however,  has  as  j'et  made  great  head- 
way against  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  areas. 
As  for  the  non-agricultural  depressed  areas,  even  their 
existence  as  a  special  problem  has  received  little  official 
recognition.  With  a  few  isolated  exceptions  they  have 
been  covered  by  the  same  measures,  both  emergency 
and  long-run,  that  have  been  devised  for  dealing  with 
the  very  different  unemployment  problems  of  less 
disrupted  areas. 

Public-aid  measures  have  undoubtedly  prevented 
further  deterioration  of  the  physique  and  morale  of 
the  populations  in  these  depressed  districts  and,  by  the 
infiltration  of  purchasing  power,  have  bolstered  com- 
munity trade  and  service  industries.  Work  relief  has 
also  made  possible  many  long-needed  local  improve- 
ments in  stranded  and  run-down  communities.  Some 
of  the  work-relief  projects  have  tackled  the  more 
fundamental  problem  of  helping  to  rebuild  the  com- 
munity's economic  base;  the  program  to  make  Key 
West  a  resort  is  probably  the  most  noteworthy  exam- 
ple of  this  type  of  action.  Other  scattered  projects 
have  been  developed  to  provide  depressed  towns  with 
water,  power,  or  better  transportation  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  new  industries.  But  by  and  large  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  has  been  no  broad  and  con- 
structive approach  to  the  problem  of  the  depressed 
areas. 

Conclusion 

This  broad  survey  of  the  influence  of  public-aid  pro- 
grams on  labor  mobility  leads  to  the  conclusion  thai 
the  major  weakness  of  policy  as  it  has  operated  in  the 
past  has  been  its  negative  character.  The  difficulty 
lies  less  in  the  fact  that  existing  programs  have  hin- 
dered economically  justifiable  mobility  in  a  period  of 
general  unemployment  than  that  public  policy  has 
failed  to  prevent  undesirable  movement  and  to  place 
labor  in  a  position  to  know  and  take  advantage  of  job 
opportunities  when  business  demand  again  appears. 


PART    IV 
THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    PUBLIC    AID 


This  study  is  not  concerned  with  administrative  problems  -per  se.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  evident  that  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  public-aid  programs  can  be 
achieved  will  be  significantly  influenced  by  the  success  with  which  certain  basic  ad- 
ministrative problems  are  solved.  The  costs  of  public  aid  also  are  materially  affected 
by  the  character  and  efficiency  of  administration.  No  attempt  can  or  will  be  made 
to  appraise  the  details  of  internal  organization  and  administrative  management  of 
individual  agencies.  But,  considering  the  nature  of  public-aid  provision  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  the  existence  of  many  individual  programs  and  the  distribution  of 
responsibility  for  various  aspects  of  public-aid  administration  between  agencies  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government,  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  to  which  certain  broad  and 
basic  problems  of  organization  and  coordination  are  solved  will  vitally  affect  the 
attainment  of  the  major  objectives  of  public-aid  policy.  These  problems  will  form 
the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  XIII.  Two  other  aspects  of  administration^— the 
recruitment  and  development  of  efficient  and  well-trained  personnel  and  the  relations 

between  the  administrative  agencies  and  the  public will  be  reserved  for  treatment 

in  Chapters  XIV  and  XV  respectively. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 
THE    PROBLEM    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE    ORGANIZATION    AND 

COORDINATION 


The  broadened  scope  of  public  provision  fur  the 
economically  insecure  and  the  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  people  receiving  aid  during  the  last  10  years 
have  been  paralleled  by  outstanding  achievements  in 
the  administrative  field.  It  is  obvious  that  the  de- 
velopment of  administrative  machinery  and  personnel 
capable  of  providing  services  and  making  payments 
to  no  less  than  4^^  million  different  families  in  ac- 
cordance with  often  highly  teclmical  requirements 
and  operating  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  pre- 
sented a  challenge  of  the  first  order  to  the  ingenuity 
and  organizing  ability  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  this 
challenge  has  been  met  may  well  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  last 
decade. 

The  full  measure  of  this  achievement  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  when  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
task  was  accomplished  are  taken  into  account.  In 
the  first  place,  in  large  measure  the  problem  involved 
the  creation  of  completely  new  agencies  and  the 
adaptation  of  others  in  order  to  administer  a  number 
of  diffei-ent  and  highly  specialized  functions  newly 
undertaken  by  government.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Government,  which  in  1929  had  assumed  no  responsi- 
bility for  public  aid  as  defined  in  this  study,  had  by 
1910  accepted  either  full  or  partial  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  a  large  number  of 
specialized  programs. 

In  the  second  place,  the  nature  of  many  programs 
developed  during  the  last  10  years  has  given  rise  to 
highly  complicated  administrative  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1935  the  Nation  adopted  social-insurance  pro- 
grams of  a  considerable  degree  of  complexity,  requiring 
the  maintenance  of  continuous  records  of  the  precise 
earnings  of  millions  of  workers  ^  throughout  their 
entire  working  lives.  Direct  payments  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects 
and  other  Federal  work  programs  and  to  recipients  of 
old-age  and  survivors  and  railroad  retirement  and 
unemplo3^nent  insurance  benefits  has  involved  a  vast 


•  By  the  end  of  1940  wage  records  were  being  maintained  for  about 
62  millloB  worl;ers  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  2.5 
million  covered  by  the  railroad  retirement  and  unemployment  insurance 
laws,  and  more  than  28  million  covered  by  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  Most  of  the  worliers  covered  by  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws  are  also  covered  by  old  age  and  survivors  insurance. 


expansion  in  the  functions  of  the  Treasury.  The  tech- 
nical difficulties  involved  have  perhaps  been  overlooked 
by  the  public  because  of  the  very  success  with  which  the 
task  has  been  accomplished. 

Similarly,  the  acceptance  by  the  American  people  of 
work  relief  as  a  major  method  of  providing  for  the 
unemployed  has  required  cooperative  action  on  the  part 
of  all  levels  of  government  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  work  projects  and  the  selection  of  workers 
therefor,  a  ci'eative  administrative  task  which  in  many 
other  countries  has  been  avoided  by  the  relatively  small 
utilization  of  this  type  of  public  aid. 

In  the  third  place,  the  administrative  achievements 
must  be  regarded  all  the  more  highly  because  of  the 
.speed  with  which  many  of  these  problems  were  tackled. 
For  many  of  the  new  organizations  were  developed  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  10  years.  Thus  between  1930 
and  1935  the  necessity  of  providing  unemployment  re- 
lief on  an  unprecedented  scale  involved  in  all  States 
the  creation  of  entirely  new  State  emergency  relief 
administrations  and  the  creation  or  the  expansion  and 
development  of  local  units  of  administration.  It  re- 
quired also  the  development  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  a  new  agency  capable  of  administering  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  the  States  that  exceeded  in 
magnitude  any  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  any  field, 
and  capable  of  supplying  leadership  and  guidance  to 
the  States  in  the  administration  of  direct-  and  work- 
relief  programs 

In  1935  the  Social  Security  Act  again  necessitated 
rapid  administrative  developments  and  changes.  A 
new  Federal  agency,  the  Social  Security  Board,  was 
created  to  perform  a  variety  of  functions,  for  some  of 
which  there  had  been  no  precedent  in  this  country. 
Not  only  was  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  develop 
an  organization  capable  of  keeping  the  records  and 
making  payments  to  the  millions  of  workers  thereafter 
covered  by  the  old-age  insurance  program,  but  it  was 
charged  with  specific  supervisory  functions  respecting 
the  public-assistance  programs  operated  by  the  States 
and  with  a  general  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  compensation  in  the  States  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  subsidy  for  this  purpose.  Since 
the  States  began  immediately  to  pass  new  public- 
assistance  laws  or  to  amend  others  and  to  submit  their 
plans  to  the  Board  for  approval  in  order  to  qualify 
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for  the  Federal  grants,  the  Federal  administrative  or- 
ganization necessarily  had  to  develop  with  extreme 
rapidity.  It  was  seriously  hampered  during  the  first 
few  months  by  the  fact  that  funds  were  not  voted  to 
the  Board  until  February  1936,  and  it  was  necessary 
during  these  months  to  operate  with  borrowed  staff. 

Moreover,  although  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  only  in  August  1935,  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  taxation  began  five  months  later.  In 
order  that  employers  in  States  with  approved  laws 
might  qualify  for  the  tax  offset,  the  Board  had  within 
a  short  space  of  time  to  create  a  headquarters  organ- 
ization to  examine  these  laws  for  compliance  with  the 
act  and  certify  to  the  Treasury  that  the  tax  offset 
could  be  allowed.  While  at  first  sight  it  might  appear 
that  a  more  leisurely  development  of  the  administra- 
tive organization  concerned  with  the  old-age  insurance 
program  would  have  been  possible  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  taxes  were  not  payable  until  January  1937 
and  monthly  benefit  payments  were  not  expected  to 
begin  until  1942,  this  was  not  in  fact  the  case.  Lump- 
sura  payments  were  immediately  due,  and  the  first 
claims  were  received  in  February  1937.  The  Board 
was  at  once  faced  with  the  necessity  of  setting  up  a 
vast  record-keeping  system.  It  was  fortunate  that 
preparations  were  made  this  early,  for  the  amending 
act  of  1939  advanced  the  date  of  payment  of  monthly 
benefits  by  three  years.  A  somewhat  different  admin- 
istrative challenge  was  faced  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  on  account  of  the  protracted  litigation 
over  and  the  final  invalidation  of  the  Carriers  Taxing 
Act  of  1935  which,  in  effect,  required  the  Board  to  pay 
benefits  without  having  access  to  the  contribution 
records  of  employees  on  which  benefits  are  based. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  of  1938,  the  payment  of  benefits  began 
on  the  same  date  as  contributions. 

In  the  States  and  localities  also  the  Social  Security 
Act  involved  great  administrative  developments  and 
reorganizations.  Within  2  years  of  its  passage,  all 
the  States  had  passed  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  and  created  new  organizations  capable  of  keeping 
records  and  providing  machinery  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  which  fell  due  2  years  after  the  laws  were 
passed.  In  the  public-assistance  field  in  1935  alone,  17 
States  established  new  State  welfare  agencies.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  years,  and  especially  in  1937, 
legislative  activity  resulted  in  the  creation  or  re- 
organization of  other  State  agencies  and  accelerated 
administrative  developments  in  States  and  localities. 

Moreover,  the  frequent  changes  in  policy  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  in  earlier  chapters  have  neces- 
sitated corresponding  shifts  and  changes  in  agencies 
and  functions.     The  change  in  policy  represented  by 


the  demise  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration and  the  establishment  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  involved  the  immediate  exercise  of  new 
functions  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  States 
and  localities  this  change  led  to  a  readjustment  of 
those  functions  previously  performed  by  the  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  FERA.  At  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, too,  the  short-lived  federally  operated  Civil 
Works  Administration  program  necessitated  rapid 
administrative  readjustment  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1933  to  March  1934. 

In  the  Federal  Government  other  but  less  important 
adjustments  have  been  necessitated  by  such  changes  as 
the  transference  of  the  rural  programs  from  the 
FERA  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  1935, 
the  separation  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
from  the  WPA  in  1939,  the  transfer  in  1939  of  the 
Employment  Service  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  the  regrouping  of 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  under  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  1939. 

Finally,  the  task  of  administration  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  prevailing  assumption,  common  to  the 
general  public  and  the  Congress  alike,  that  many  of 
the  programs  were  of  a  purely  emergency  or  temporary 
nature.  The  emergency  character  of  the  FERA  was 
implicit  in  its  title.  However,  even  after  5  years  of 
operation,  the  Work  Projects  Administration  is  still 
an  "emergency"  program,  whose  scope  and  nature  are 
determined  by  annual  appropriation  acts.  The  status 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  is  similar.  The  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  has  indeed  been  given  a  more  secure 
status,  but  only  for  a  limited  period.^  Even  the  future 
of  the  supposedly  permanent  social-insurance  legisla- 
tion under  the  Social  Security  Act  was  in  doubt  until 
May  1937  when  the  Supreme  Court  finally  validated  the 
old-age  insurance  and  the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions.' 

The  emergency  or  uncertain  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  many  of  these  agencies  have  had 
to  operate  has  necessarily  been  a  great  impediment  to 
the  development  of  sound  administrative  policies  and 
structures.  Quite  apart  from  the  inhibiting  effect  upon 
long-range  planning,  the  task  of  attracting  and  retain- 
ing competent  personnel  has  been  rendered  immeasur- 
ably more  difficult  by  the  uncertain  life  of  the  agen- 
cies.    It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  sense  of  public  serv- 


2  However,  tbe  1943  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
(Public,  No.  647,  approved  July  2.  1942)  included  the  sum  of  ?8 
million  to  be  expended  for  the  liquidation  of  the  CCC.  This  liquidation 
Is  to  be  complete  by  June  30.  1943. 

•  The  constitutionality  of  the  New  York  State  unemployment  insurance 
law  was  sustained  in  November  1936  by  an  equally  divided  court,  and 
uncertainty  persisted. 
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ice  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  these  organizations 
that  in  these  circumstances  administration  has  pro- 
ceeded as  smoothly  and  continuously  as  it  has. 

Wliile  the  American  people  may  thus  justly  take 
pride  in  the  degree  of  success  which  during  the  last 
10  years  has  marked  the  development  of  administrative 


organization,  methods,  and  jx^rsoimel  in  the  field  of 
public  aid  in  the  face  of  these  many  handicaps,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  many  administrative  problems  re- 
main. Some  of  them  may  be  amenable  to  early  solu- 
tion, but  others  will  call  for  careful  study  and  experi- 
mentation for  many  years  to  come. 


CHARACTER    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE     ORGANIZATION 


In  the  field  of  public  aid  the  development  of  an 
efficient  and  smoothly  operating  administration  has 
been  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  two  facts:  the 
manj'-dimensional  character  of  the  problem  of  economic 
insecurity,  and  the  complexities  of  the  Federal  form 
of  government.  Because  of  the  former,  public-aid 
provision  has  involved  the  development  of  a  series  of 
diversified  programs  aiming  to  meet  the  special  need  or 
needs  of  specific  groups  or  categories  of  people.  Be- 
cause of  the  latter,  many  levels  of  government  have 
participated  in  the  administration  of  individual 
programs. 

The  developments  which  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters  had  by  June  1940  brought  into  exist- 
ence no  less  than  15  public-aid  programs,*  each  provid- 
ing characteristic  benefits,  possessing  its  own  eligibility 
conditions,  and  requiring  the  performance  of  specific 
administrative  fimctions.  The  existence  of  several 
agencies  operating  related  programs  at  any  given  level 
of  government  raises  the  question  as  to  how  the 
spheres  of  responsibility  of  the  different  agencies  are 
determined.  Unless  there  is  a  clear  demarcation  of 
spheres  of  responsibility,  there  may  be  differences  of 
interpretation  between  agencies  which  give  rise  to  gaps 
in  protection,  delay  in  the  i3erformance  of  services, 
or  even  undesirable  competition  between  them.  The 
greater  the  number  of  programs,  moreover,  the  greater 
is  the  attention  which  must  be  devoted  to  preventing 
applicants  from  receiving  duplicate  payments  or  assist- 
ance from  two  or  more  agencies  to  meet  one  need. 

Responsibility  for  administration  is  divided  very  un- 
evenly between  the  Federal,  the  State,  and  the  local 
governments  in  regard  to  the  individual  programs. 
Some  are  operated  solely  by  the  Federal  Government; 
some  by  the  individual  States,  independently  or  under 


•  If  each  of  the  State  unemployment  compenBation  laws  be  regarded 
as  a  different  program,  the  number  Is  of  course  much  larger.  The 
programs  to  which  reference  Is  made  In  the  text  are  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance,  the  railroad  retirement  system.  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  State  workmen's  compensation  programs,  the 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  system,  the  WPA,  the  CCC,  the  NYA. 
the  FSA  loan  program,  the  FSA  grant  program,  the  surplus-commodity 
program  of  the  SMA,  old-age  asBlstance.  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  general  relief.  Relatively  little  attention  will  be 
devoted  in  this  chapter  to  the  administrative  problems  of  the  service 
programs  other  than  the  Employment  Service,  except  where  is  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  an  organizational  picture  or  to  illustrate  alternative 
methods  of  handling  specific  problems. 


the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government  while  others 
are  administered  cooperatively  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  or  involve  the  participation  of  all  three 
levels  of  government.  There  is  one  form  of  public  aid 
(general  relief)  in  which  only  the  States  and  the  locali- 
ties are  involved,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
program  is  completely  within  the  administrative 
control  of  the  smallest  local  units  of  government. 

Five  of  the  programs — old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, the  two  railroad  insurances^  and  the  loan  and 
the  grant  programs  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion— are  wholly  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Four  programs— the  WPA,  the  NYA,  the  CCC, 
and  the  surplus-commodity  program  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration — are  federally  operated 
programs  which,  however,  involve  in  varying  degrees 
the  administrative  participation  of  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment, either  through  the  sponsorship  of  projects  or 
the  initial  or  final  selection  of  beneficiaries.  The  non- 
Federal  participating  agencies  may  be,  and  usually  are, 
State  agencies  acting  directly  or  as  supervisory  bodies 
for  local  agencies.  Occasionally,  however,  a  State 
agency  may  not  be  involved  and  administration  may  be 
shared  between  a  Federal  agency  and  a  municipality 
or  other  local  unit. 

Responsibility  for  administration  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  employment  service  is  shared  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  States."  Local 
units  play  no  role  in  these  progi'ams.  Both  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  State  governments  exercise  administrative 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  special  public  assist- 
ances. The  participation  of  the  local  authorities  in  these 
programs  varies  from  State  to  State  and  from  pro- 


'  In  a  telesram  to  all  State  and  Territorial  Governors  on  December 
19,  1941.  the  President  ordered  federalization  of  tlie  State  and  Terri- 
torial employment  services.  The  telegraphic  order  read  in  part  as 
follows :  "I  have  therefore  given  instructions  to  the  proper  Federal 
officials  that  the  necessary  steps  he  taken  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
at  once.  I  ask  that  you  likewise  instruct  the  proper  officials  of  your 
State  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  all  of  the 
present  personnel,  records,  and  facilities  required  for  this  operation." 
An  Executive  order  of  December  23,  1941,  regulated  the  transfer  of 
personnel. 

All  State  and  Territorial  Governors  complied  with  the  President's 
request,  and  the  Federal  Securitj  Administrator  announced  on  December 
31,  1941,  that  Federal  operation  of  the  Nation's  public  employment 
offices  was  to  be  Inaugurated  on  January  1,  1942.  (Conyreasional 
Record,  December  30,  1941,  Appendix,  p.  A6083  :  and  Social  Security 
Board,  Press  Release  No.  881,  December  31,  1941.) 
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gram  to  program.  In  19  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  the  State  agency  directly 
administers  old-age  assistance;  in  the  remaining  29 
States  it  supervises  local  administration  of  the  program. 
In  14  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii,  aid 
to  dependent  children  is  State-administered,  while  in 
26  States  there  is  local  administration  under  State  su- 
pervision. In  17  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Hawaii,  State  agencies  directly  provide  aid  for  the 
blind,  and  in  24  States  the  State  agency  supervises  local 
administration. 

General  relief  involves  no  administrative  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.  The  division  of 
administrative  responsibility  for  this  program  be- 
tween the  States  and  localities  is  highly  complicated. 
There  are  only  two  States  (Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) in  which  the  State  is  solely  and  fully  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  general  relief."  In 
addition,  there  are  two  States  (Missouri  and  New 
Mexico)  which  administer  the  bulk  of  general  re- 
lief, the  remainder  being  dispensed  by  local  govern- 
mental agencies  which  are  entirely  separate  from  the 
State-administered  programs.'  At  the  other  extreme 
there  are  15  States  in  which  general  relief  is  admin- 
istered by  local  bodies  which  are  subject  to  no  State 
supervision  of  any  kind '  except  for  supervision  of 
"unsettled"  cases  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  remaining  States  general  relief  is  in  the  hands 
of  local  agencies,  subject  to  a  varying  degree  of  State 
supervision,  involving  relationships  which  run  all  the 
way  from  a  degree  of  control  such  as  exists  in  Arizona, 
which  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  direct  State 
operation,'  to  the  almost  nominal  supervision  exer- 
cised in  Kansas."    With  these  qualifications  in  mind, 


•  As  stated  In  cb.  IV,  a  program  is  here  coneideied  to  be  State- 
administered  when  local  operating  units,  if  they  exist,  are  not  agencies 
of  local  governments,  but  are  set  up  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
State  agency.  For  further  definitions  of  "administration"  and  "super- 
Tision"  as  used  in  this  discussion,  see  Appendix  22. 

'  In  New  Mexico  most  of  tbe  general  relief  is  administered  by  the 
State  agency  through  local  units,  but  In  addition  the  local  hoards  of 
county  commissioners  provide  a  small  amount  of  general  relief  from 
county  funds.  In  some  counties  of  Missouri  the  county  courts  retain 
responsibility  for  administration  of  some  county  funds,  but  the  greater 
part  of  relief  funds  is  turned  over  to  the  county  offices  of  the  State 
agency. 

"Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentuclsy,  Maine,  Massachu- 
Betts,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 

•The  Report  of  the  Arizona  Board  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare 
states :  "Each  of  these  county  welfare  boards,  while  appointed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  various  counties.  Is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  tbe  State  department  and  is  required  to  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Social  Security 
and  Welfare."  (Arizona  State  Board  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare, 
Report     •     •     •     Fiscal  Year  1939-1,0,  1040,   pp.   1-2.) 

"  It  should  also  be  noted  that  In  the  case  of  those  local  agencies  which 
have  responsibility  for  both  the  special  public  assistances  and  general 
relief,  the  supervisory  relationship  may  be  differently  exercised  for  each 
program.  In  some  instances  the  same  State  agency  may  be  administer- 
ing the  assistances  and  supervising  general  relief  through  the  same  local 


it  can  be  stated  that  there  are  21  States  in  which 
general  relief  is  locally  administered  and  State-super- 
vised." In  three  additional  States  (Arkansas,  Idaho, 
and  Louisiana)  the  bulk  of  the  general-relief  program 
is  locally  administered  and  State-supervised.  In  Min- 
nesota certain  counties  are  State-supervised,  and  others, 
which  operate  on  the  township  system,  are  not  subject 
to  State  supervision.  Finally,  in  three  States  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  general  relief  for  employables 
and  for  unemployables,^^  while  in  Oklahoma  both  a 
State-administered  and  a  county-administered  pro- 
gi-am  are  in  operation. 

The  participation  of  two  or  more  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  tlie  administration  of  a  single  program  gives 
rise  to  problems  of  the  first  importance.  Harmo- 
nious and  speedy  functioning  will  be  impeded  if  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  respective  partners  are 
not  clear  cut  or  are  inappropriate.  Even  where  spheres 
of  responsibility  are  clear  cut  and  logical,  appropriate 
techniques  of  cooperation  may  not  be  developed.  Con- 
fusion and  delay  may  result  if  the  supervising  agency 
has  not  satisfactorily  established  clear  lines  of  author- 
ity. The  increasing  administrative  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  led  to  a  growing  concern 
lest  there  be  excessive  "Federal  domination"  of  public- 
aid  programs.  Good  administration  clearly  requires 
that  the  relationship  between  supervisor  and  supervised 
or  between  central  office  and  local  offices  in  wholly 
federally  operated  programs  be  of  a  two-way  nature. 

This  brief  indication  of  the  characteristic  problems 
faced  by  the  administrators  of  contemporary  public- 
aid  programs  is,  however,  incomplete.  There  is  an 
even  more  complex  series  of  problems  which  are  ad- 
ditional to  the  difficulty  of  organizing  and  coodinating 
the  activities  of  agencies  operating  programs  at  any 
one  level  of  government,  and  to  establishing  smoothly 
operating  procedures  between  two  or  more  partners 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  a  single  program. 
This  third  group  of  problems  arises  because  of  the 


units ;  hence,  the  degree  of  control  of  local  activities  in  regard  to  the 
assistances  may  be  greater  than  that  exercised  in  the  field  of  general 
relief. 

"  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

"  Thus  in  Rhode  Island  unemployable  persons  are  tbe  responsibility  of 
local  units,  subject  to  no  State  supervision,  while  relief  to  employable 
persons  is  administered  by  different  local  units  supervised  by  a  State 
agency.  In  Nevada,  unemplo.vable  persons  are  the  responsibility  of 
local  agencies,  while  an  insignificant  program  for  employable  persons 
is  directly  administered  by  the  State.  In  California,  until  June  30, 
1941,  relief  for  unemployable  persons  was  locally  administered  while 
that  for  employable  persons  was  directly  administered  by  the  State 
through  Its  own  district  ofHces.  Owing  to  tbe  withdrawal  of  State  funds, 
the  California  State  Relief  Administration  was  terminated  on  this  date, 
and  work  was  taken  over  by  the  various  county  welfare  departments 
which  had  previously  administered  general  relief  for  unemployable  per- 
sons only. 
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coexistence  of  a  diversity  of  related  programs  and  the 
administrative  participation  of  the  different  govern- 
ments. For  in  such  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to 
develop  an  organizational  pattern  which  will  at  one  and 
the  same  time  result  in  a  logical  grouping  of  existing 
programs  and  responsibilities  at  any  one  level  of 
government  and  also  provide  for  orderly  and  workable 
relationships  between  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 
The  dilemma  is  the  more  real  in  that  public-aid  pro- 
grams form  only  a  part  of  the  total  responsibilities  of 
each  unit  of  government  and  their  administrative 
organization  may  be  subordinated  to  the  requirements 
of  these  other  governmental  functions. 

In  addition  to  complicating  administrative  relation- 
ships both  horizontally  and  vertically,  the  present 
combination    of   diversified    programs    involving   the 


administrative  participation  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  creates  real  difficulties  at  the  point 
at  which  contact  is  made  with  applicants  and  other 
members  of  the  public  whose  cooperation  is  essential  to 
efficient  administration.  Finally,  the  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  governmental  authorities  operates  against 
consistent  and  orderly  planning  of  future  public  policy. 
The  following  pages  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  these  three  aspects  of  public-aid  administration: 
the  problems  faced  at  each  level  of  government  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  diversified  but  related  pro- 
grams; those  arising  out  of  the  participation  of  two 
or  more  levels  of  government  in  the  administration  of 
a  single  program ;  and  finally,  those  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  diversified  programs  by  several  levels  of 
government. 


ADMINISTRATION     OF    DIVERSIFIED     BUT    RELATED    PROGRAMS 


In  this  section  attention  will  first  be  devoted  to  the 
demarcation  of  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the 
various  agencies  operating  at  any  one  level  of  govern- 
ment, in  terms  both  of  clieliteles  and  functions.  This 
analysis  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  to  prevent  applicants  from  simul- 
taneously deriving  aid  from  two  or  more  programs  to 
meet  one  need. 

Demarcation  of  Responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Agencies 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  one  or  more 
public-aid  programs  or  programs  related  to  public-aid 
administration  is  vested  in  two  Federal  departments 
and  tliree  indejDendent  agencies — the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Treasury  performs  certain  services  essential  to 
the  operation  of  these  programs."^ 

Administration  or  supervision  of  public-aid  pro- 
grams constitutes  the  sole  or  major  responsibility  of 
two  independent  Federal  agencies — the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The 
former  has  full  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  both  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts.  Much  more  important 
is  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  created  in  1939,  which 
includes  five  agencies  previously  independent  or  under 
one  of  the  Federal  departments — the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National 


"Among  these  are  the  collection  of  social-security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement (but  not  unemployment  insurance)  taxes,  the  investment  of 
social-Insurance  reserves,  and  the  makin:;  of  payments  under  Federal 
programs  to  qualified  or  certified  individuals  or  States. 


Youth  Administration,  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  exclusively  concerned 
with  programs  aiming  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
economically  insecure.  The  Social  Security  Board  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  three  types  of 
program.  It  directly  operates  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system  through  its  bureau  of  that 
name,  being  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  program 
except  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  maintenance  and  in- 
vestment of  reserves,  and  the  mailing  of  checks  to 
qualified  beneficiaries.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  the  Board  administers  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  the  blind.  Its  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
supervises  the  State  systems  of  employment  services 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  makes  grants  for  the 
costs  of  administration  of  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  under  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  examines  the  State  laws  for  the  purpose  of  certify- 
ing to  the  Treasury  that  they  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  qualifying  for  the  tax  offset.  Finally,  the  Board  has 
the  specific  duty  under  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  "of  studying  and  making  recommendations  as  to 
the  most  effective  methods  of  providing  economic 
security  tlu-ough  social  insurance,  and  as  to  legislation 
and  matters  of  administrative  policy  concerning  old- 
age  pensions,  unemployment  compensation,  accident 
compensation,  and  related  subjects."  '* 

The  offices  of  the  administrators  of  both  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration are  concerned  respectively  and  solely  with 
these  two  special  programs.     Because  of  the  unique 


"Public  No.  271,  74th  Cong,,  approved  August  14,  19.S5,  sec.  702. 
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administrative  organization  of  the  CCC,  however,  the 
central  office  in  the  Security  Agency  is  very  small,  and 
acts  mainly  as  a  coordinating  body  for  other  established 
agencies  which  actually  carry  out  the  projects.  In 
effect,  therefore,  the  major  part  of  the  administrative 
work  involving  the  assigning  of  enrollees,  the  actual 
operation  of  camps,  and  the  planning  and  operation  of 
projects  is  performed  by  the  Departments  of  War, 
Agriculture,  and  the  Interior. 

Several  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  the  administration  of  public  aid. 
Through  its  Vocational  Division  the  Office  administers 
Federal  grants  for  vocational  education  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  to  remunerative  employment  of  disabled 
persons  under  the  provisions  of  the  Civilian  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935.  The  Office  also  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  CCC  education; 
and  it  is  responsible  for  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  the  corps  area,  district,  and  camp  educational  ad- 
visers and  makes  recommendations  concerning  curricula 
and  teaching  procedures.  Since  July  1940  it  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  provision  of  related  training 
to  persons  employed  on  NYA  out-of-school  work 
projects. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  primarily  charged  with 
the  administration  of  various  general  public-health 
programs  and  with  research  into  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
eases of  man.  While  its  health  programs  are  mainly 
of  a  preventive  nature,  through  its  Division  of  Marine 
Hospitals  and  Eelief  the  Service  administers  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  medical  care  for  seamen  from 
American  merchant  vessels  and  certain  other  specified 
groups.  It  administers  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  providing  for  grants  to  assist  States  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  public-health  services  and 
cooperates  in  various  ways  with  other  agencies  more 
directly  concerned  with  public-aid  programs. 

Administration  of  public-aid  or  related  programs 
is  only  one  of  several  responsibilities  of  the  three  other 
Federal  agencies  mentioned  above — th^  Federal  Works 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  public-aid  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  center  in  the  WPA,  which 
operates  the  program  to  provide  useful  work  on  proj- 
ects for  needy  employable  persons  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  sponsors.^" 


The  concern  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
public-aid  programs  is  mainly  through  its  Farm  Secur- 
ity and  Surplus  Marketing  Administrations.  The 
former  is  responsible  for  the  rural-rehabilitation  loans 
and  direct-relief  grants  to  needy  farmers  or  farm 
families  in  rural  areas  and  for  the  medical  and  other 
service  programs  which  have  been  developed  in  con- 
nection therewith.  It  also  operates  camps  for 
migrants."  The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
administers  measures  involving  the  removal  from  the 
market  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  mak- 
ing them  available  for  free  distribution  to  needy 
persons.  Wliile  the  major  objective  of  these  measures 
is  the  removal  of  surpluses  rather  than  the  provision  of 
public  aid,  they  nevertheless  constitute  an  important 
Nation-wide  form  of  direct  relief  and  are  in  fact  the 
only  form  of  relief  received  by  significant  numbers  of 
needy  people. 

Finally,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  administers  Parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  through  its  Division  of  Health 
Services,  which  is  responsible  for  the  maternal-and- 
child-health  and  crippled  children's  programs,  and  its 
Child  Welfare  Division,^'  which  is  responsible  for  Child 
Welfare  Services. 

Extent  of  Integration 

This  survey  of  the  types  of  work  which  are  being 
performed  by  the  several  Federal  agencies  reveals 
that  they  deal  with  particular  groups  in  the  population 
and  discharge  a  variety  of  functional  activities.  The 
programs  administered  by  these  agencies  are  not  clearly 
distinguished  on  the  basis  either  of  groups  served 
or  functions  performed.  The  chief  concern  in  one 
case  may  be  some  aspect  of  the  welfare  of  a  particular 
age  or  social  group  and  in  another  the  performance 
of  a  particular  function  for  a  variety  of  groups  or  even 
for  the  population  as  a  whole.  A  single  agency  often 
performs  both  types  of  activity.    Again,  the  responsi- 


"  In  addition,  tlie  Public  Works  Administration  administers  a  program 
which  at  times  has  had  a  pubUc-aid  character.  (See  ch.  I.)  Also  the 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  created  as  a  low-rent  housing  and  slum- 
clearance  agency,  ^as  transferred  on  July  1,  1939,  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  The  progranj  of  the 
USnA  was  decentralized  in  the  sense  that  responsibility  for  initiating, 
planning,  constructing,  owning,  and  managing  housing  projects  built  with 


USHA  funds  rested  upon  the  cities  and  towns  themselves  and  the  local 
housing  authorities  set  up  by  them  in  accordance  with  State  enabling 
laws.  For  an  account  of  the  regrouping  of  bousing  agencies  and  changes 
in  tlieir  functions  as  of  February  27,  1942,  see  Ptt6Mo  Housing  [Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority],  III  (April  1942),  2-3. 

"  It  administers  two  other  programs  which  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  intensive  study  in  this  report ;  namely,  a  number  of  resettlement 
projects  and  subsistence  homesteads  inherited  from  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  and  the  tenant-purchase  program  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act. 

Ou  December  13,  1941,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  the  Commodity  Exchange  Adminis- 
tration were  consolidated  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration, 
to  which  the  fuuctions  of  the  SMA  were  transferred. 

"Furthermore,  two  units  of  the  Department,  the  Occupational  Out- 
look Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Apprenticeship 
Unit  in  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  perform  functions  which  bear 
a  relationship  to  the  activities  of  certain  public-aid  agencies  concerned 
with  placement  and  training.  As  from  April  1942  the  apprenticeship 
unit  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
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bility  for  the  performance  of  a  given  function  or 
activity  may  be  located  in  several  agencies.  Finally, 
several  agencies  may  be  performing  activities  which 
are  closely  related  but  not  necessarily  within  a  single 
functional  field. 

The  welfare  of  the  farm  population  is,  for  example, 
chiefly  the  concern  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, but  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  also  operate  or 
supervise  programs  which  directly  affect  the  farm  or 
rural  nonfarm  population.  Programs  for  young  peo- 
ple are  the  sole  concern  of  the  CCC  and  the  NYA,  but 
other  Federal  agencies  also  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  youth.  For  example,  the  ^VPA  provides 
work  relief  for  certain  types  of  young  workers.  The 
Social  Security  Board  through  its  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  survivors  insurance  programs  is  also  con- 
cerned with  aiding  young  people  up  to  the  age  of  18, 
if  attending  school.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  a 
general  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  young  people 
and  specific  duties  in  connection  with  the  health  and 
welfare  of  certain  groups.  Responsibility  for  activities 
connected  with  unemployed  workers  is  found  to  be 
divided  among  the  WPA,  the  NYA,  the  CCC,  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Division  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  functions  performed  by  the  Federal  agencies 
include  the  operation  or  stimulation  of  work  programs, 
the  administration  or  supervision  of  programs  involv- 
ing the  determination  of  need  or  the  investigation  of 
resources,  the  classification,  training,  and  placement  of 
workers  in  either  public  or  private  industry,  the  oper- 
ation of  insurance  programs,  and  the  provision  of 
special  services. 

The  operation  of  work  projects  is  the  pi'imary  con- 
cern of  three  Federal  agencies:  the  WPA,  the  CCC, 
and  the  NYA  (through  its  out-of-school  work 
program).'*  Administrative  functions  in  regard  to 
programs  involving  the  determination  of  need  and  the 
investigation  of  resources  are  performed  by  several 
major  Federal  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  which  is  responsible  for  the  special  public- 
assistance  programs,  there  is  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration which  makes  grants  to  needy  persons,  the 
CCC  whose  program  gives  preference  to  needy  cases, 
and  the  NYA  whose  out-of-school  work  program  is 
designed   for   needy  youth    (although   need   is   more 


loosely  defined),  while  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration is  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities to  persons  found  to  be  needy.  Furthermore, 
the  WPA,  whose  entire  program  is  restricted  to  needy 
persons,  itself  carries  out  an  animal  investigation  to 
determine  whether  project  workers  are  still  in  need 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
pi'iation  Act.  Even  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  is  concerned  with  problems  of  need 
determination  in  connection  with  the  certification  of 
payments  to  dependent  parents  of  deceased  insured 
workers. 

The  classification  of  workers,  their  placement  in  em- 
ployment (whether  public,  private,  or  work  relief), 
and  their  vocational  guidance  are  in  varying  degrees 
the  concern  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  WPA,  the  NYA, 
the  CCC,  and  the  Office  of  Education.  Even  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
must  be  added  to  this  group  if  the  researches  of  its 
newly  created  Occupational  Outlook  Division  are  to 
be  utilized  as  a  guide  in  the  over-all  planning  of  labor 
allocation. 

The  provision  of  training  is  similarly  a  concern  of 
several  agencies.  The  Apprenticeship  Unit  in  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Divisions  of  the  Office  of  Education  are  clearly 
interested  in  training.  The  WPA  has  at  varying 
times  and  in  different  degrees  been  concerned  with 
training  objectives.  The  CCC,  and  (until  July  1940) 
the  NYA  also  administer  programs  in  which  training 
plays  an  important  role.^® 

The  operation  of  social-insurance  programs  is  a  con- 
cei'n  of  two  Federal  agencies — the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  functions  of  initiating  procedures  or  studies  as 
a  basis  for  health  programs  and  the  actual  operation  or 
development  of  health  services  are  conunitted  to  sev- 
eral agencies.  Preventive  health  services  for  the  pop- 
ulation in  general  are  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  Children's  Bureau,  how- 
ever, has  certain  responsibilities  for  specific  types  of 
medical  aid  and  for  preventive  health  services  for 
children  and  mothers.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Education  administers  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  Since  1936  the 
Farm    Security    Administration    has   developed    pro- 


"  since  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  been  authorized  to  require  of  grant  re- 
cipients the  performance  of  worli  on  useful  projects  Including  work  on 
private  or  public  land  In  furtherance  of  the  conservation  of  national 
resources. 


"  Even  after  July  1940  when  the  word  "training''  was  dropped  from 
the  official  procedure,  the  NYA  out-of-school  work  program  retained  the 
same  operational  characteristics  in  the  course  of  providing  "work  ex- 
perience." As  a  result  of  the  increasing  need  for  trained  workers  for 
defense  Industries,  greater  emphasis  has  again  been  placed  by  the  NYA 
on  the  training  aspects  of  the  work  projects. 
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grams  for  the  provision  of  medical  aid  to  its  clients, 
and,  in  certain  States,  to  migrants.  Finally,  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  through  its  mandate  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  a  responsibility 
for  research  and  planning  for  disability  and  accident 
compensation. 

Reorganization  of  agencies  in  193D. — Notable  sreps 
toward  integration  of  public-aid  programs  were  taken 
in  1939  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  creation  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  brought  together  the 
Social  Security  Board,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Education.  At  the 
same  time  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was 
removed  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  placed 
under  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  creation  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  involved  a  grouping  of  agencies 
concerned  with  public  work — the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, the  Public  Works  Administration,  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  and  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration. 

As  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  potential  administrative  gains  from  such  a  re- 
grouping of  agencies  have  been  reaped.  Several  of 
the  agencies  now  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
or  the  Federal  Works  Agency  have  long  been  in  exist- 
ence as  independent  or  semi-independent  bodies  and 
may  be  expected  to  resist  measures  which  they  regard 
as  encroachments  upon  their  established  spheres  of 
activity.  In  this  they  will  bo  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  previous  independent  or 
semi-independent  status,  they  have  developed  direct 
contact  with  Congress,  with  the  Executive,  and  with 
organized  public  groups.  It  would  probably  be  un- 
realistic therefore  to  expect  in  the  near  future  any 
such  relationship  between  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  all  of  its  subordinate  agencies  as  exists  for  example 
between  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  various 
operating  bureaus  under  its  control  (each  of  which,  it 
should  be  noted,  administers  a  separate  and  different 
program)  or  between  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  close  departmental  organization  of  the  Treasury. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  major  weakness  in  the  basic 
organization  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as  at 
present  constituted.  Although  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  the  AdmAnistrator  has  a  responsiiility  to 
eliminate  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort,  he 
has  no  residual  powers  to  promote  the  health,  welfare, 
and  security  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  other 
than  those  specifically  granted  to  the  separate  units  of 
the  agency.    Furthermore,  even  his  specific  powers  to 


effectuate  reorganization  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  the  Reo-rganization  Act  of  1939 
have  been  limited  by  successive  appropriation  acts. 
For  his  ability  to  consolidate  administrative  functions 
of  the  constituent  units  of  the  agency  in  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator  and  to  transfer  appropriations  ac- 
cordingly is  restricted  by  the  proviso  that  no  such 
transfer  of  funds  may  be  made  unless  the  consolida- 
tion of  administrative  functions  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  and  other  expenses  and  is  accompanied 
by  savings  in  funds  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  which  must  be  impounded  and  returned 
to  the  Treasury. 

Because  the  head  of  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  of  health  and  welfare, 
such  as  are  embraced  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
is  not  yet  specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  safe- 
guarding and  promoting  the  health,  education,  and  se- 
curity of  the  people,  there  is  lacking  a  unifying  base  of 
all  the  operations  of  the  agency.  The  only  statutory 
directive  in  broad  terms  is  contained  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  relates  definitely  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  alone.  The  Public  Health  Service,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  built  up  over  the  years  by  a 
series  of  separate  acts  of  Congress,  adding  each  function 
as  necessary,  has  only  limited  authority  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  for  general  health  measures. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  no  residual  powers 
in  this  field  which  could  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  when  the  Agency  was 
created.  The  Office  of  Education  has  a  general  charge 
"to  promote  the  cause  of  education"  but  has  taken  little 
responsibility  for  programs  outside  the  field  of  research 
studies.  The  general  powers  of  the  Administrator  are 
likewise  vague  in  the  whole  field  of  youth-service  pro- 
grams. The  fact  that  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  started 
as  relief  agencies  has  meant  that  the  whole  field  of 
activities  for  youth  is  without  basic  continuing 
statutory  authority. 

Wliile  it  is  true  that  the  broad  powers  of  supervision 
and  direction  given  to  the  Administrator  when  the 
Agency  was  created  might  imply  that  he  could  assume 
the  above-mentioned  powers  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  it  has  apparently  not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
do  so.  Certain  efforts  have  been  attempted  through  the 
coordination  of  research  projects  to  direct  the  program- 
ming of  individual  units  toward  the  same  goals,  but 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  evaluate  these 
attempts. 

Nor  does  the  Administrator  have  the  authority  tJiat 
would  accompany  cabinet  status,  despite  the  great  so- 
cial importance  of  the  programs  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible.    Because  the  Congress  has  refrained  from 
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making  the  agency  an  executive  department,  there  is 
in  the  cabinet  no  member  with  responsibility  for  speak- 
ing for  the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  absence  of  such  cabinet  status  weakens  the 
position  of  the  Federal  Security  Administrator. 
Furthermore,  easy  access  to  the  President  and  his 
counsels  is  not  now  always  possible. 

The  developments  incident  to  the  defense  and  war 
programs  have  served  but  to  intensify  the  need  for 
over-all  statutory  functions  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  The  addition  of  the  functions  of  Coordinator 
and  Director  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  have 
provided  for  the  emergency  a  certain  general  and  spe- 
cific authority  which  is  lacking  for  regular  programs. 
The  fact  that  during  the  emergency  the  Administra- 
tor has  been  attending  cabinet  meetings  regularly  has 
also  demonstrated  the  strength  that  such-  an  association 
gives  to  the  agency. 

Difficulties  confronting  integration. — It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  no  degree  of  reorganization  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  into  fewer  and  larger  units  can  bring 
all  related  services  together.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  regard  to  public-aid  programs  because  of  their  many- 
dimensional  character.  As  the  programs  have  ex- 
panded to  provide  for  the  other-than-maintenance  needs 
of  the  unemplo3'ed  and  as  constructive  and  preventive 
measures  have  come  to  play  a  greater  role,  the  work  of 
the  public-aid  agencies  has  necessarily  begun  to  im- 
pinge upon  or  parallel  that  performed  by  other  estab- 
lished service  agencies.  The  appropriate  location  of 
the  public-aid  agency  then  becomes  more  problematic. 

The  dilemma  can  be  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  Social  Securitj'  Board,  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  both  unemployment  compensation  and  the 
employment  service,  which  are  functionally  connected 
through  the  common  use  of  the  local  employment  office. 
The  predominance  of  unemployment  compensation 
functions  between  1935  and  1940  constituted  a  strong 
argument  for  the  location  of  the  combined  service  in 
the  Social  Security  Board,  which  is  essentially  a  public- 
aid  agency.  However,  if  the  labor  allocation  respon- 
sibilities of  the  agency  should  permanently  come  to  as- 
sume predominant  importance,  it  will  become  function- 
ally more  closely  aligned  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
in  which  there  has  already  been  established  an  occu- 
pational outlook  service.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  administration  of  both  the 
employment  service  and  unemployment  compensation 
are  of  a  nature  that  requires  technical  knowledge  of 
conditions  of  employment  or  necessitates  careful  co- 
ordination with  other  labor  policies  of  the   Federal 
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Govei-nment.-"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  functions  of  the  bureau  remain  im- 
portant and  if  future  developments  sliould  point  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  further  administrative  integration  of 
social-insurance  programs  now  existing  or  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  functional  relationship  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  will  be  very  close. 

Similar  problems  are  experienced  in  considering  the 
potentialities  of  integration  as  applied  to  the  WPA. 
As  the  agency  administering  one  of  the  programs  for 
assisting  the  unemployed,  it  serves  a  clientele  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  unemployment  compensation  and 
general-relief  programs,  and  the  mutual  interaction  of 
these  programs  might  suggest  closer  unification  with 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  On  the  other  hand, 
functionally  its  work  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency. 

The  potentialities  of  integration  have  also  been  re- 
stricted by  the  adoption  of  policies  leading  to  the 
creation  of  organizations  based  upon  specific  clienteles. 
This  policy  has  been  applied  to  two  population  groups, 
youth  and  children,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  is  of 
long  duration  and  commands  a  wide  measure  of  sup- 
port. Both  children  and  young  people  represent 
groups  without  voting  power,  whose  vital  needs  and 
importance  may  be  neglected  or  underestimated  unless 
there  is  an  agency  specifically  charged  with  the  promo- 
tion of  their  welfare.  Inevitably,  however,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  agencies  creates  problems  of  jurisdictions 
potentially  overlapping  with  those  of  agencies  organ- 
ized on  a  service  basis.  In  whatever  agency  they  are 
lodged,  only  a  part  of  their  functions  will  be  closely 
related  to  those  of  the  larger  agency.  Unless  the  ex- 
treme step  is  taken  of  splitting  up  the  duties  of  such 
clientele  agencies  and  reassigning  them  among  tlie 
major  service  departments,  a  policy  which  would  in- 
volve a  loss  of  identity  of  the  service  agency  and  a 
sacrifice  of  values  which  were  the  object  of  its  creation, 
full  integration  cannot  be  achieved. 

Yet,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  these  consid- 
erations, the  reorganizations  of  1939  may  still  be  held 
to  home  fallen  short  of  what  was  administratively  de- 
sirable and  possible.  Thus  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  independent  status,  although  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  is  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Even  if  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  railroad  employment  necessitate  the  exist- 


-"  rrovision  tor  such  coordination  is  already  made  to  some  extent  In 
the  Social  Security  Act.  For  example,  no  State  plan  can  be  approved 
i£  It  denies  compensation  to  worlsers  for  refusing  to  accept  new  work 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  a  condition  of  employment  that  they  must  Join 
a  company  union  or  resign  from  or  refrain  from  joining  any  bona 
flde  labor  organization. 
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eiice  of  separate  social-insurance  programs  for  workers 
engaged  therein,^^  the  fact  that  the  Board  is  not  sub- 
ordhiated  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  does 
not  occupy  the  same  status  as,  for  example,  the  Social 
Security  Board  or  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
gives  rise  to  a  number  of  anomalous  situations. 

Under  the  present  arrangements  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  23roblems  which  are  a  common  concern  of  all 
insurance  sj-stems,  as  for  example  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  drafted  insured  jiersons,  will  receive 
simuUaneous  consideration  from  Congress."  Nor  is 
there  a  desirable  degree  of  coordination  in  regard  to 
important  financial  aspects  of  the  insurance  programs 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The  railroad  retirement 
system,  conceived  on  a  reserve  basis,  would  require  a 
contribution  rate  of  10  or  11  percent  of  wages  in  order 
to  be  self-supporting.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  recommended  that  instead  of  increasing  the 
tax  rates  immediately,  Congress  should  outline  a  def- 
inite policy  with  respect  to  contributions  from  general 
revenues."  On  the  other  hand,  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  is  no  longer  on  a  full  reserve  basis,  and  with 
the  provision  of  dependents'  and  survivors'  benefits  the 
system  has  taken  on  a  completely  different  financial 
aspect.  No  policy  has  yet  been  formulated  regarding 
the  role  of  a  contribution  from  general  revenues.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that,  if  radical  changes  in  the 
financing  of  the  railroad  system  are  contemplated,  they 
should  be  correlated  with  similar  financial  decisions  in 
regard  to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  vice 
versa. 


='  Quite  apart  from  the  different  coverage  provisions,  the  benefit 
formula  of  the  railroad  legislation  gives  credit  for  employment  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  provides  higher  annuities  than  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  ever  provide  under  present  conditions.  The 
rates  of  taxation  are  higher  and  the  actuarial  aspects  of  the  two  systems 
differ. 

"Thus  in  1940  conferees  on  the  pxcess-proflts  tax  hill  had  aareed  on 
a  provision  to  protect  the  rights  of  railroad  men  under  railroad  retire- 
ment legislation  if  they  were  called  for  military  training.  The  amend- 
ment specified  that  the  time  railroad  worlters  .served  in  the  military 
forces  be  added  to  their  tenure  in  railroad  employment  in  computing 
benefits  under  railroad  retirement  legislation.  As  Labor  (the  national 
weekly  neivspaper  of  the  Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organizations)  re- 
ports, the  proposed  legislation  was  dropped  "when  the  Social  Security 
Board  Interfered."  The  Social  Security  Board  had  told  the  conference 
committee  "that  the  Board  Is  working  out  a  plan  for  preserving  the 
pension  rights  of  workers  who  are  drafted  or  volunteer  for  military 
service  and  that  legislation  should  be  postponed  until  this  proljlem  can 
lie  solvpd  as  a  whole,  instead  of  for  railroad  employees  alone."  Labor, 
W.ashington,  D.  C,  Octolier  8,  1940.)  The  effect  was  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts  were  amended  only  to  the  extent  that  credit  was  allowed 
toward  railroad  benefits  for  time  spent  In  the  armed  forces  prior  to 
1937.  No  legislative  provisions  regarding  military  service  have  thus 
far  been  made  with  re.speet  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"  This  contribution,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  suggested,  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  additional  contribution  which  would  be  made  to  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
If  coverage  under  the  railroad  system  were  Included  in  the  general 
system  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  (The  Monthly  Review  [Railroad 
Retirement  Board],  I  (August  1940),  12.) 


Similarly  the  present  independent  status  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  leaves  some  uncertainty 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  sponsoring  or 
promoting  the  extension  of  insurance  programs  to 
new  groups  of  workers.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  good  administration  when,  as  happened  in  1940,  two 
agencies  independently  develop  programs  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  seamen  and  present  conflict- 
ing estimates  and  evidence  to  Congi-ess.  The  failure 
of  passage  of  the  bill  would  seem  to  have  been  in  part 
attributable  to  these  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  agencies.  Yet  each  could  make  a  good  case  for  an 
interest  in  such  legislation.-*  Had  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  been  a  part  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  differences  of  opinion  and  interpretation  of 
facts  could  have  been  cleared  within  the  agency  before 
the  bill  came  before  Congress  and  the  public. 

Administrative  Arrangements 
for  Defining  Clienteles 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  there  is  not, 
and  indeed  that  there  proiahly  never  will  he,  any  sys- 
tem of  organization  that  will  avoid  all  proilems  of 
overlapping  amd  interrelationships  among  a  series  of 
f/rograms  in  so  many-sided  a  field  as  public  aid.  Nor 
can  all  occasions  for  jurisdictional  uncertainty  be  re- 
moved by  legislative  prescription.-^  Indeed,  with  the 
increase  in  both  complexity  and  scope  of  public-aid 
measures,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  to  ad- 
vocate so  minute  a  degree  of  legislative  specificity  with 
the  rigidity  that  this  would  imply.  The  new  func- 
tions undertaken  by  government  inevitably  require, 
therefore,  the  exercise  of  administrative  discretion  and 
cooperation,  and  it  becomes  important  to  know  whether 
the  solutions  of  jurisdictional  problems  thus  arrived 
at  result  in  a  distribution  of  responsibilities  that  is 
in  the  public  interest.  For  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
action  taken  to  avoid  overlapping  may  result  in  a 
failure  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  need.     And  agree- 


"  The  Social  Security  Board  could  urge  its  mandate  under  Title  VII 
(see  p.  369  above),  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  could  claim  to  be 
the  only  Federal  agency  administering  a  national  unemployment  in- 
surance system  and  one  into  which  the  proposed  legislation  for  maritime 
workers  might  well  have  been  integrated. 

^  In  fact,  Congress  has  not  always  indicated  with  precision  the  scope 
of  various  programs  even  where  this  would  have  been  possible.  Thus 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  (Public  Resolution 
No.  24,  7Gth  Cong.,  sec.  3a)  and  the  Emergency  Relief  -Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1941  (Public  Resolution  No.  SS,  76th  Cong.,  sec.  2a) 
authorized  the  Farm  Security  .4dniinistration  "to  provide  assistance 
through  rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  to  needy  farmers  and  relief  to 
other  needy  persons  in  the  T'nited  States,  its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions," without  indicating  whether  these  "other  needy  persons'"  were 
to  be  exclusively  members  of  the  rural  population. 

Occasionally,  the  law,  in  the  interest  of  the  aplicant,  opens  the 
door  to  potential  competition  between  agencies.  Thus  section  15-E  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  states  that 
no  blind  person  receiving  aid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
prohibited  from  temporary  relinquishing  such  aid  to  accept  employment 
on  a  WPA  project. 
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ments  between  agencies  as  to  their  respective  spheres 
of  operation  may  eliminate  competition  but  involve  a 
distribution  of  functions  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  public  policy. 

Detennination  of  the  fields  of  activity  of  administra- 
tive action  of  the  Federal  agencies  may  on  occasion 
lead  to  a  failure  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  certain 
groups  because  no  agency  occupies  completely  tlie  field 
which  is  or  could  he  held  to  fall  tcithin  its  jurisdiction. 

The  WPA  and  the  FSA. — Sometimes  this  failure  to 
cover  the  entire  field  arises  because  the  agencies  con- 
cerned have  operated  under  financial  restrictions  which 
have  prevented  them  from  providing  for  all  their 
eligible  clients.  Thus,  although  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion operate  under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  former 
has  prior  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
farming  population,  its  limited  appropriations  do  not 
enable  it  to  meet  all  need.  The  WPA  has  operated 
also  with  appropriations  less  than  adequate  to  provide 
for  all  needy  employable  persons,  and  despite  notable 
expansions  in  projects  in  farm  areas  in  periods  of 
drought  or  emergency,  it  has  not  been  able  to  fill  in 
all  the  gaps,  left  by  the  FSA  progi'ams.-" 

The  WPA  and  other  special  programs. — Financial 
considerations  may  also  serve  to  explain  the  type  of 
situation  which  arises  when  an  agency  excludes  fi'om 
its  eligible  clientele  certain  categories  of  persons  who 
appear  to  be  eligible  for  types  of  aid  provided  for  by 
some  other  agency.  Such  action,  although  commend- 
able in  the  interests  of  avoiding  overlapping  or  dupli- 
cation of  effort,-'  may  nevertheless  result  in  failure 
to  provide  needed  services  if  in  fact  the  persons  ex- 
cluded are  not  securing  assistance  from  the  second 
agency. 

Thus  section  15  (a)  of  Operating  Procedure  E-9  of 
the  WPA  states  that  "persons  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  shall  be  ineligible  for  em- 
plojTnent  on  any  project  financed  with  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Work  Projects  Administration  during 
the  waiting  period,  and  the  period  with  respect  to 
which  unemployment  compensation  benefits  are  pay- 
able, if  such  benefits  are  available."-^     However,  as  a 


™A  pro?ram  being  developed  in  1940-^1  cooperatively  by  tbe  FSA 
and  the  WPA  in  1  or  more  counties  in  eacli  soutlicrn  State  makes 
provision  for  the  FSA  to  certify  its  clients  to  the  WPA  for  vork  to 
provide  needed  cash  income  in  lieu  of  former  grants  to  supplement 
loans.  In  turn,  the  FSA  accepts  WPA  employees  who  have  opportuni- 
ties for  developing  full-time  farming  operations  as  loan  clients. 

^This  is  the  case  for  example  in  regard  to  the  WPA  regulations  pro- 
viding that  persons  currently  in  receipt  of  FSA  standard  loans  and 
subsistence  grants  are  not  eligible  for  project  employment. 

=»  The  original  ruling  (1938)  excluded  all  beneflt  recipients,  however 
small  the  benefit,  and  was  in  sharp  contrast  v?ith  the  policy  toward 
availability  of  WPA  jobs  for  persons  receiving  small  amounts  of  income 
from  other  sources.  Modified  regulations  were  adopted  in  the  summer 
and    fall    of    1939.      If    weekly    benefits    are    less    than    $3,    the    State 


result  of  this  ruling,  workers  who  when  employed  on 
WPA  become  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  may  have  to  undergo  a  period  of  2  to  3  weeks 
with  no  income.  Nor  would  the  removal  of  the  prohi- 
bition help  workers  in  those  States  where  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  holds  that  the  waiting  pe- 
riod requirement  is  not  satisfied  by  a  worker  if  he  is 
employed  on  a  WPA  project,  on  the  ground  that  during 
such  time  he  is  technically  "in  employment."-" 

Failure  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  need  has  also  oc- 
curred in  regard  to  persons  65  years  and  over  and 
women  with  dejjendent  children  who  after  1936  were 
removed  from  WPA  project  employment  in  some 
States  even  though  they  had  not  been  granted  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  which  they  were  pre- 
sumably eligible.^"  A  relaxation  of  this  policy  in  1937  " 
was  followed  in  the  fall  of  1938  by  instructions  to  field 
representatives  that,  in  making  necessary  reductions  in 
project  employment,  persons  presumably  eligible  for 
old-age  assistance  and  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
were  to  be  dismissed.  Exemptions  were  later  given  from 
this  requirement,  and  policy  varied  widely  from  State 
to  State.  Exemptions  were  chiefly  granted  in  States 
which  were  not  participating  fully  in  the  special- 
assistance  programs."- 

Public  Kesolution  No.  1,  approved  February  4,  1939, 
prohibited  any  regulation  refusing  work  project  em- 
ployment to  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over,  and  to 
women  with  dependent  children.  Accordingly,  the 
WPA  policy  was  again  revised.  Project  employment 
is,  however,  refused  to  persons  who  are  receiving  as- 

administrator  may  now  request  in  writing  the  WPA  Division  of  Employ- 
ment to  grant  an  exemption.  If  granted,  persons  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  who  elect  WPA  project  employment  must  waive 
the  right  to  insurance  benefits  during  the  period  of  such  employment. 

» In  this  respect  the  majority  of  the  States  have  only  followed  an 
opinion  of  the  Social  Security  Board  that  service  on  a  WPA  project 
and  remuneration  therefor  constitute  service  and  wages  within  the 
terms  of  tbe  unemployment  compensation  laws  and  therefore  make  a 
worker  ineligible  for  benefits. 

2°  After  Federal  funds  were  appropriated  to  the  Social  Security  Board, 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  and  women  with  dependent  children 
were  removed  from  project  employment  in  some  States  though  no  formal 
instructions  to  this  effect  were  issued  by  the  n.itional  oflSce. 

='  Becau.se  of  protests,  a  telegram  was  sent  by  the  Administration  on 
March  7,  1937,  to  all  State  administrators,  stating  that  persons  other- 
wise eligible  should  not  be  terminated  from  employment  bccau.se  of 
eligibility  for  aid  to  dependent  children  until  actually  accepted  by  this 
program.  On  April  14,  193T,  all  State  administrators  were  advised  by 
telegram  that  persons  who  were  employable  and  qualified  to  perform 
the  work  to  which  they  were  assigned  should  not  have  their  employ- 
ment terminated  because  of  presumed  eligibility  for  old-age  assistance 
and  that,  where  such  persons  voluntarily  apply  for  such  assistance,  they 
should  not  be  terminated  from  employment  until  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  such  assistance. 

"2  See  above,  eh.  IX.  The  situation  was  complicated  by  variations  in 
the  standard  used  in  making  such  terminations.  In  some  States  per- 
sons were  removed  if  they  were  presumably  eligible  for  Bpecial-assistance 
benefits  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  In  other 
States,  such  persons  were  removed  only  if  they  were  presumably  eligible 
under  the  terms  of  the  State  public-assistance  laws.  In  still  other 
States,  such  persons  were  not  removed  if  local  policies  disqualified  them 
(e.  g.,  women  with  only  1  child  under  16),  or  if  funds  were  not  available 
to  pay  benefits. 
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sistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  who  give 
up  such  assistance  in  order  to  establish  eligibility  for 
project  employment. 

The  employment  service  and  the  WPA. — Incomflete 
service  may  also  he  rendered  as  the  result  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  an  agency  places  upon  its  own  func- 
tions. Thus,  for  example,  the  view  hitherto  adopted 
by  the  employment  service  as  to  its  major  duties  ap- 
pears to  have  been  partly  responsible  for  a  failure  to 
refer  WPA  project  workers  to  private  employment 
opportunities.  Since  the  provision  of  work  on  projects 
is  secondary  to  the  major  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
reabsorption  of  the  unemployed  in  regular  public  or 
private  jobs,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  special 
care  would  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  project  work- 
ers would  have  ready  access  to  normal  employment  op- 
portunities. Yet  prior  to  September  1940  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  objective  had  been  attained. 

The  employment  service  has  regarded  its  major  func- 
tion as  that  of  serving  private  employers,  and  has  oper- 
ated on  the  principle  that  it  must  accept  the  standards 
set  by  employers  when  referring  workers  to  them.  In 
the  application  of  these  standards  it  was  almost  inevi- 
table that  the  placement  needs  of  the  project  workers 
should  be  i-elatively  neglected.  For  almost  by  defini- 
tion they  have  been  unemployed  longer  than  other 
registrants,  and  employers  prefer  workers  who  have 
recently  been  employed  in  private  industry.  Moreover, 
since  employers  often  prefer  young,  inexperienced 
workers  to  older  workers,^'  the  employment  service  may 
with  some  justification  hold  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  refer  project  workers,  characterized  as  they  are  in 
general  by  long  unemployment  and  a  relatively  high 
age,  in  the  same  way  as  other  registrants.  Indeed, 
prior  to  September  1940,  the  employment  service  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  had  adopted  the  policy  of 
disregarding  a  worker's  project  employment  in  evaluat- 
ing his  experience.  There  has  also  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  employment  service  administrators 
to  view  with  concern  any  broadening  of  their  func- 
tions that  would  bring  them  in  contact  with  programs 
which  are,  however  improperly,  regarded  as  "relief" 
programs  by  some  of  the  employers  whom  they  serve. 

Full  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  employment  service 
by  project  workers  has  also  been  impeded  in  the  past 
in  some  areas  which  maintain  only  an  itinerant  em- 
ployment service,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  State 
employment  service  and  the  WPA  to  work  out  a  sched- 
ule of  registration  on  days  when  projects  are  not  in 


operation  or  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  WPA  to  release  promptly  all  workers 
notified  of  vacancies  in  private  industry  or  to  release 
them  for  attendance  at  a  local  office  without  thereby 
suffering  a  diminution  of  earnings.'*  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  although  the  WPA  regulations  pro- 
vided that  certified  persons  should  maintain  active  reg- 
istration with  employment  offices,''  registration  was  not 
fully  maintained  and  that  the  service  provided  by  the 
employment  offices  to  those  who  did  so  report  was  at 
times  perfunctory.'*  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out 
above,  the  proportion  of  project  workers  actually 
assigned  to  private  employment  through  the  public 
placement  agencies  has  been  insignificant. 

Although  this  situation  had  long  persisted,  it  needed 
the  stimulus  of  the  defense  program  before  an  agree- 
ment on  policy  was  finally  reached  by  tlie  two  agencies. 
By  the  terms  of  the  "Understanding  as  to  the  Registra- 
tion and  Placement  of  Certified  Persons,"  between  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  which 
was  formally  signed  in  September  1940,  the  WPA 
agreed  to  utilize  the  employment  service  to  the  fullest 
extent,  while  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
agreed  on  behalf  of  the  State  employment  services  to 
make  available  to  certified  workers  the  same  services  as 
are  provided  to  other  unemployed  workers.'^ 

Youth  agencies.,  the  WPA,  and  the  FSA. — But  while 


"This  preference  arises  not  only  l)ecauee  of  the  general  discrimination 
against  older  men,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  also  because  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to  build  up  a  labor  force  in  which  trade 
union  traditions  are  not  firmly  established. 


'"By  19-40,  however,  in  8  States  there  were  procedures  for  the  release 
of  project  workers  en  masse  in  response  to  requests  from  the  State 
employment  service.  Six  States,  and  notably  Indiana,  had  developed 
arrangements  whereby  the  employment  service  notified  the  local  WPA 
of  job  opportunities  and  the  latter  assumed  responsibility  for  notifying 
the  worker  and  making  sure  that  he  reported  for  interview. 

^  Section  14  of  the  Knles  and  Regulations  Governing  Employment,  as 
revised  October  12,  1939,  provided  that  "in  order  that  project  employees 
may  be  available  for  referral  to  jobs  in  private  industry  and  public 
employment,  it  is  required  that  prior  to  assignment  all  certified  persons 
shaU  be  registered  and  thereafter  shall  maintain  active  registration  with 
employment  offices  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security." 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  could  be  authorized  by  the  State  WPA  adminis- 
trator in  localities  where  such  offices  were  not  reasonably  accesi^ible. 
Since  September  1940  this  order  has  been  superseded  in  effect  by  new 
procedures,  and  no  exemptions  are  granted. 

=»  According  to  a  report  furnished  to  the  WPA  in  May  1940  by  State 
administrators  and  regional  directors,  It  appears  that,  despite  some 
measure  of  policing  by  the  WP.\,  the  proportion  of  project  workers 
who  maintained  active  registration  at  public  employment  offices  was 
small  and  probably  well  under  half.  In  some  areas  the  formal  require- 
ment of  registrations  (either  initial  or  continuing)  was  satisfied  by 
transmission  to  the  employment  oflices  of  WPA  pay  rolls  or  other  lists 
or  by  collecting  registration  cards  on  projects.  Even  where  the  project 
workers  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  employment  office,  in  only 
40  States  was  It  reported  that  they  received  the  same  type  of  inter- 
view upon  initial  registration  as  other  unemployed  persons  seeking 
work. 

"Among  other  matters,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  specifi- 
cally undertook  to  request  State  employment  services  to  "include  work 
experience  on  the  WPA  as  a  part  of  the  occupational  record  of  certified 
persons  and  give  adequate  consideration  to  such  experience  in  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  such  persons  for  referral  to  employment."  The 
WPA  undertook  to  make  more  rigorous  efforts  to  ensure  that  project 
workers  maintained  active  registration  with  the  Employment  Service. 
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the  action  of  some  agencies  either  independently  or 
in  cooperation  may  so  successfully  avoid  overlapping  or 
competition  in  the  performance  of  services  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  twin  evil  of  incomplete  service,  it  cannot  be 
said  at  the  present  time  that  cooperative  action  has 
either  elitninated  all  areas  of  duplication,  or  resulted 
in  an  allocation  of  clienteles  as  hetween  agencies  that 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

Thus  there  are  today  several  Federal  agencies  mak- 
ing available  work  or  economic  aid  to  young  people. 
The  respective  clienteles  of  each  are  not  defined  in  law 
so  as  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  competition  between 
them.  Legally  the  National  Youth  Administration  has 
the  fiuiction  of  providing  work  and  training  to  young 
people  in  need  of  employment,  work  experience,  and 
training.  But  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  also  has 
the  duty  of  "providing  employment  as  well  as  voca- 
tional training  for  youthful  citizens  *  *  *  who  are 
unemployed  and  in  need  of  employment  *  *  ♦ 
through  the  performance  of  useful  public  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States."  The  work 
program  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  the 
loan  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
are  available  to  certain  types  of  young  people. 

The  determination  of  the  respective  clienteles  of  the 
special  youth  agencies  and  other  Federal  public-aid 
agencies  dealing  inter  alia  with  youth  has  presented 
relatively  few  administrative  difficulties.  The  VVJfA 
regulations  have  always  limited  project  employment  to 
one  member  from  each  family  group.'"  Furthermore, 
between  July  1939  and  January  1940  the  requirement 
of  the  appropriation  act  that  preference  in  employment 
should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  relative  need  and  the 
placing  of  persons  without  dependents  in  the  lowest 
preferential  category  of  the  needy  served  in  practice 
to  restrict  access  to  WPA  employment  to  those  young 
persons  who  were  heads  of  families.  Although  this 
particular  category  was  abandoned  in  January  1940,  it 
appears  still  to  be  the  practice  to  give  employment  to 
the  primary  wage  earner  in  the  familj'.^" 

In  fact,  therefore,  the  respective  clienteles  of  the 
WPA  on  the  one  hand  and  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  on 
the  other  are  fairly  clearly  defined.  The  two  latter 
programs  provide  chiefly  for  young  unmarried  work- 
ers, while  the  WPA  usually  provides  only  for  those 


wlio  are  heads  of  families.'"  Overlapping  of  clienteles 
between  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  two 
youth  agencies  is  also  largely  avoided  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  FSA  makes  loans  only  to  heads  of  families. 

The  NYA  and  the  CCC. — Potential  overlapping  be- 
tween the  two  special  youtli  agencies  has,  however, 
given  rise  to  more  serious  problems.  The  area  of  pos- 
sible competing  jurisdiction  is  restricted  to  single  men 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23.  In  fact,  no  formal 
agreements  have  been  made  as  to  the  respective  spheres 
of  operation.  As  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  the  decision  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  welfare  agencies 
charged  with  the  certification  or  selection  of  applicants 
and  of  the  young  people  themselves ;  and  is  affected  by 
the  zeal  with  which  the  respective  Federal  administra- 
tors enlist  public  interest  in  their  programs.  Quite 
apart  from  the  undesirability  of  determining  the  allo- 
cation of  youth  to  specific  programs  in  this  manner, 
the  spectacle  of  competition  for  applicants  between 
agencies  is  bound  to  create  an  unfavorable  impression 
in  the  public  mind.*' 

Administrative  Arrangements  for  Dealing 
With  Potentially  Overlapping  Functions 

Administrative  overlapping  may  not  onh/  take  the 
form  of  competition  for  clienteles  but  may  also  invol/ve 
differences  of  interpretation  between  agencies  as  to 
their  respective  rights  to  perform  certain  functions. 
Wlien,  for  example,  two  or  more  agencies  carry  out 
educational  and  health  functions,  each  may  regard  the 
activities  of  the  other  as  an  infringement  upon  its  own 
preserve.  Even  though  friction  may  be  avoided  by 
formal  agreements  between  the  agencies  as  to  defined 
spheres  of  operation,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  this  ad- 
ministrative device  always  results  in  a  distribution  of 
responsibility  that  is  in  the  public  interest  or  is  even 
consistent  with  the  general  objectives  of  public-aid 
policy. 

Education  and  training  for  young  people. — It  has, 
for  example,  already  been  shown  that  both  Federal 
youth  agencies  carry  out  a  type  of  work  in  which  edu- 
cation, especially  of  a  vocational  nature,  plays  an  im- 
portant role.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion since  1933,  when  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  were  transferred  to 
it,  has  been  concerned  with  promoting  vocational  edu- 


^  Executive  Order  No.  7046,  May  20,  1935,  provided  that  "only  one 
member  of  a  family  group  may  be  employed  on  the  works  program, 
except  as  specifically  authorized  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration." 

>»  However,  It  appears  that  the  conflicting  "work"  and  "relief"  objec- 
tives of  the  WPA  have  led  in  certain  cases  to  departures  from  this  rule. 
A  young  member  of  a  relief  family  may  possess  skills  or  working  qualifi- 
cations not  possessed  by  the  family  head,  but  essential  for  specific 
projects,  and  may  be  assigned  in  preference  to  the  head  of  the  family. 


"  Because  of  the  lower  remuneration  of  the  NYA  work,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  a  young  family  head  would  be  tempted  to  enroll  under  the  NYA 
if  he  were  eligible  for  WPA  employment.  No  information  is  available 
as  to  the  marital  status  of  NYA  project  workers. 

"  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  competition  for  youth  between  the 
CCC  and  NYA  became  so  keen  that  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 
issued  regulations  on  the  selection  of  CCC  enrollees  and  NYA  employees 
aiming  to  restrict  the  practice.  See  NYA  memorandum  to  all  State 
Youth  Adminlstratiora,  September  18,  1941. 
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cation  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  has  had  for 
a  much  longer  time  the  more  general  mandate  "to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 
Relatively  little  difficulty  is  experienced  on  account  of 
the  NYA  student  work  program,  for  here  the  content 
of  courses  and  the  decisions  as  to  the  types  of  education 
to  be  provided,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  students  who 
are  to  benefit  from  the  program,  are  left  to  the  local 
participating  educational  institutions.  But  the  out- 
of-school  work  program  raises  more  difficult  issues. 
For  the  projects  were  intended  to  serve  the  combined 
purpose  of  providing  employment  and  training  and, 
until  July  1940,  the  NYA  operated  related-training 
programs  in  connection  with  its  projects. 

The  intention  of  the  NYA  from  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  the  related-training  programs  was 
undoubtedly  to  seek  and  expect  the  cooperation  of  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  school  authorities.  But  cir- 
cumstances were  such  in  many  localities  as  to  preclude 
prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  to 
this  additional  need  for  instruction  for  a  group  which 
had  hitherto  not  been  considered  the  clientele  of  the 
educational  system.  Often  there  was  neither  the  per- 
sonnel nor  the  equipment  in  the  local  communities  to 
provide  instruction  to  youth  on  NYA  projects,  even 
where  the  educational  authorities  were  willing  to  as- 
sume the  additional  burden.  Hence,  the  NYA  pro- 
ceeded in  some  instances  to  make  arrangements  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  schools  for  courses  for  their  young 
employees.  As  the  program  grew,  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  infringement  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
educational  system,''-  and  led  to  some  friction.  An 
agreement  was  finally  made  in  July  1940  by  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  Youth  Administration 
whereby  the  development  of  all  training  and  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  program  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  former  agency.*^  The  legal  authority  for  the 
control  and  supervision  of  all  training  or  educational 
programs  for  NYA  youth  workers  by  the  Office  of 
Education  was  later  written  into  the  appropriation 
acts."    The  NYA  was  to  supply  emplojonent  on  work 

*'-  See  Lorwin.  Lewis  L.,  Youth  Work  Programs:  Problems  and  Policies, 
WashinRton.  American  Council  on  Education,  1941,  pp.  140-143. 

"  This  agreement  states  in  fiart  "Briefly,  then,  tlie  function  of  the 
Dnited  States  OfBce  of  Education  is  to  secure  the  development  and 
operation  of  educational  or  training  programs  for  all  youth,  and  the 
function  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  to  organize  and 
administer  programs  of  work  for  needy  or  selected  youth."  (U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  Definitions  of  the  Respective  Functions  of  the  United 
States  Office  o]  Education  and  the  National  Youth  Admini-itration,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  p.  2.)  This  statement  was  "agreed  to  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  27,  1940,  by  Aubrey  Williams.  Federal  Administrator  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  .T.  W.  Studobaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  a  group  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
and  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education." 

"  In  the  First  Supplemental  Civil  Functions  Appropriation  Act,  1941 
(Public,  No.  812,  76th  Cong.)  and  in  the  Lalior-Federal  Security  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1942  (Public.  No.  146,  77th  Cong.). 


projects  for  young  people,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 
provided  with  related  or  necessary  instruction  under 
the  direction  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  education 
authorities. 

This  agreement  put  an  end  to  a  long  dispute  as  to 
jurisdiction.  Yet  the  particular  solution  arrived  at 
may  give  rise  to  some  doubts.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  practical  question  as  to  whether  the  schools  and" 
the  vocational-education  authorities  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  type  of  education  and  training  needed 
by  the  clientele  of  the  NYA.  The  inappropriateness 
of  the  conventional  education  courses  for  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  and  the  need  for  new  types  of 
courses  of  instruction  other  than  those  which  lead  into 
specific  vocations  has  long  been  recognized.*^  Indeed 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  deficiencies  in  the 
educational  system  furnished  a  major  stimulus  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  youth  agency  (the  NYA)  which 
could  experiment  along  lines  not  commonly  envisaged 
by  the  older  and  more  traditional  educational  institu- 
tions. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  removal  of 
responsibility  for  developing  educational  and  training 
programs  from  this  agency  will  be  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  more  conventional  types  of  education 
provision. 

In  the  second  place,  the  removal  of  these  functions 
from  the  NYA  may  raise  doubts  as  to  the  continuing 
necessity  for  a  separate  agency  administering  work 
projects  for  youth,  for  it  removes  one  of  the  major 
arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  separate  program  and 
agency;  namely,  that,  milike  the  WPA  projects,  those 
of  the  NYA  were  a  unique  combination  of  work  and 
training  whose  value  lay  precisely  in  carrying  out 
these  two  functions  by  a  single  agency  which  could 
adapt  each  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  group  being 
served.  The  present  agreement,  if  adhered  to,  leaves 
the  NYA  responsible  only  for  a  work  program  which, 
apart  from  the  resident  projects,  would  seem  to  differ 
from  the  WPA  work  program  in  little  more  than 
its  restriction  to  a  specific  age  group  and  the  fact  that 
it  yields  monthly  earnings  considerably  below  those  of 
WPA  project  workers. 

The  division  of  functions  in  regard  to  training  and 
education  among  the  CCC,  the  participating  technical 
services,  and  the  Office  of  Education  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  same  general  problem.  Four  years  after  the 
Corps  was  established,  a  formal  agreement  was  signed 
in  May  1937  by  the  War  Department  and  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  wherein  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Army  and  the 


«  See  ch.  IX. 
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technical  services  in  regard  to  education  and  training 
were  specifically  outlined  and  defined.  According  to 
this  agreement,  the  War  Department  is  responsible 
for  all  academic  subjects,''*  while  job-training  on  the 
work  project  during  working  hours  and  training  after 
working  hours  in  technical  subjects  incident  to  train- 
ing-on-the-job  and  designed  to  support  and  supple- 
ment such  training  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
technical  agencies. 

Ovei'lapping  of  functions  between  the  CCC  and  the 
Office  of  Education  in  regard  to  the  academic  subjects 
has  been  negligible,  largely  because  the  latter  agency 
has  from  an  early  date  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  educational  program.  Plans  and  policies  for 
the  educational  program  in  the  Corps  as  a  whole  are 
presented  by  the  Office  of  Education  through  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,-  who  with  an  Educational  Ad- 
visory Committee,  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
War  Department.  Through  the  corps  area  educa- 
tional advisers,  the  CCC  Camp  Education  Division  in 
the  Office  of  Education  provides  professional  guidance 
to  the  camp  educational  advisers.''^ 

Yet  while  these  agreements  appear  to  have  resolved 
uncertainties  among  the  Federal  agencies  as  to  respon- 
sibility for  different  aspects  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, the  operation  of  these  arrangements  at  the 
camp  level  appears  to  have  been  less  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  the  attempt  to  develop  a  rounded  and  well- 
integrated  program  in  the  camps  appears  to  have  been 
impeded  because  responsibility  for  different  phases  of 
the  educational  program  is  vested  in  officials  who  are 
in  turn  responsible  to  different  agencies.^*  Further- 
more, the  authority  of  the  camp  educational  adviser 
who,  working  under  the  director  of  the  corps  area 
commander,  is  in  general  charge  of  the  execution  of 


"Academic  subjects  are  defined  as  "theoretical  instruction  on  all 
levels,  such  as  illiteracy,  elementary,  high  school,  and  college  grades,** 
as  well  as  tor  "vocational  training  given  in  such  subjects  as  cooking, 
clerictl  work,  supply-room  attendants,  hospital  orderly,  or  training 
carried  on  in  nearby  schools  with  the  addition  of  such  other  vocational 
and  general  training  courses  not  related  to  the  work  project." 

*'  Occasionally  arrangements  are  made  by  the  CCC  in  cooperation 
with  local  school  boards  to  provide  either  instruction  or  e'luipment  for 
Instruction,  but  these  contracts  are  more  or  less  haphazard.  While 
camps  are  encouraged  to  obtain  local  cooperation  on  whatever  basis 
seems  feasible,  the  cooperation  is  usually  informal,  though  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  In  the  past  for  reimbursing  local  schools  (about 
400)  in  a  small  way  for  lig'it,  heat,  janitor  service,  and  some  teaching. 
The  exijenditures  rarely  amount  to  more  than  about  $100  per  school. 
(Department  of  Labor — Federal  Security  Agency  Appropriation  Bill  for 
lOil,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Hou.se  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  1940, 
pp.  177-178.) 

•*  Although  the  camp  educational  adviser  Is  in  principle  responsible 
for  all  educational  activities,  the  ofBcials  responsible  to  the  technical 
agencies  conduct  the  more  technical  courses,  both  those  given  on  the 
job  and  those  given  in  the  free  time  of  the  enrollees.  Space  for  classroom 
work  and  supplies  and  other  facilities  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
either  the  company   commander  or  the  project  superintendent. 


the  camp  education  program,"  is  by  no  means  clearly 
established.^" 

Guidance  and  placement  for  young  people. — Another 
case  in  which  administrative  agreements  between 
agencies  as  to  their  respective  functions,  while  avoiding 
friction,  may  yet  not  be  in  the  public  interest  arises 
in  regard  to  the  functions  of  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  of  youth.  Both  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  have 
inevitably  been  interested  in  guidance  and  placement 
problems  in  regard  to  the  young  people  whom  they 
serve."  Where  this  interest  results  in  the  direct  per- 
formance of  guidance  or  placement  work,  possibilities 
of  overlapping  with  the  work  of  the  employment  serv- 
ice and  with  the  schools  are  evident. 

The  employmeiit  service  is  necessarily  concerned 
with  the  placement  of  workers  of  all  types.  In  addi- 
tion, many  city  offices  have  set  up  special  junior  coun- 
seling services  which  handle  registration,  vocational 
guidance,  and  follow-up  after  placement,  the  actual 
placing  usually  remaining  a  function  of  the  adult  divi- 
sion. Many  educational  authorities  carry  out  formal 
or  informal  guidance  and  placement  work  for  their 
students.  Much  of  the  development  of  youth  guidance 
and  placement  services  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  has  been  attributable  to  the  activities  of  the 
NYA."  Under  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  NYA  was  required  to  turn 
its  placement  work  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  NYA  has, 
however,  retained  an  interest  in  vocational  counseling 
and  has  set  up  a  Youth  Personnel  Division  for  dealing 
with  young  people  who  work  on  the  out-of-school 
projects.  Wliile  the  Division  has  arranged  to  supply 
local  offices  of  the  State  employment  services  at  their 


"The  camp  ediication.-il  adviser  has  the  following  duties  :  "(1)  To  have 
general  supervision  of  the  ediicational  activities  in  the  camp;  (2)  to 
develop  an  educational  program  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  men  in  his  camp;  (3)  to  secure  supplementary  educational  facilities 
from  schools,  colleges,  and  other  organizations  available  to  the  camp ; 
(4)  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  assistant  leader  tor  education;  (5) 
to  recommend  to  the  camp  commander  opportunities  for  coordinating 
tlie  educational  program  with  the  work  and  recreational  programs  of 
the  enrolled  men;  (6)  to  advise  and  counsel  with  the  enrolled  men  on 
their  educational  program  as  well  as  their  future  vocational  adjustment.'* 
{War  Department,  irar  Department  Regulations,  Relief  of  Unemploy- 
ment, Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Washington,  May  15,  1935,  p.  116.) 

^  The  development  of  the  educational  program  is  organized  by  the 
camp  commander  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  camp  educational 
committee  consisting  of  himself,  the  project  superintendent  (who  is  the 
representative  of  the  technical  service  in  charge  of  the  work  project 
at  a  given  camp  and  who  shares  administrative  responsibility  at  the 
camp  level  with  the  camp  commander),  and  the  camp  educational 
adviser.  But  the  over-all  responsibility  of  the  commanding  officer  who 
is  the  camp  adviser's  superior  ofBcer,  together  with  the  status  of  the 
project  supervisor  that  flows  from  the  emphasis  In  the  camps  on  work 
and  project  performance,  appear  to  have  operated  against  independent 
action  and  leadership  on  tlie  part  of  the  educational  adviser.  Ct. 
Report  of  the  Spe^'ial  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  Washington,  January  1939,  pp.  26-41. 

^  See  ch.  IX  under  "Specl.il  Programs  for  Youth." 

"  See  ch.  IX  under  "Tlie  Public  Employment  Service." 
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request  with  information  concerning  the  work  per- 
formance of  individual  youth  in  NYA  projects,  the 
present  division  of  functions  represents  another  exam- 
ple of  the  dilemma  faced  by  administrative  reorgan- 
ization. 

As  the  emplojTnent  service  is  at  present  functioning, 
relatively  little  attention  is  paid  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  vocational  counseling  for  young  people. 
The  NYA  has  attempted  to  compensate  for  this  lack 
by  seeking  to  make  available  to  young  people,  especially 
its  own  youth  clientele,  certain  services  of  which  voca- 
tional counseling  is  one.  One  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
anomalous  that  the  function  of  counseling  should  be 
performed  by  a  second  agency  separate  from  the  em- 
ployment service,  and  one  which  can  hardly  possess 
the  resources  for  securing  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
relative  supply  and  demand  for  different  types  of  labor 
such  as  the  employment  service  may  be  expected  to 

possess. 

Occupational  classification  of  vnemployed  workers. — 
The  preceding  pages  have  drawn  attention  to  instances 
in  which  the  efforts  of  agencies  to  avoid  competition 
and  duplication  of  work  have  resulted  in  functional 
arrangements  which  are  not  necessarily  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  the  broader  objective  of  public 
policy.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  all 
duplication  of  function  at  the  Federal  level  is  avoided, 
even  at  this  cost.  One  example  of  an  as  yet  unresolved 
case  of  duplicate  performance  of  closely  parallel  func- 
tions is  afforded  by  the  work  of  the  WPA  and  the 
employment  service  in  regard  to  the  occupational  clas- 
sification of  the  WPA  project  workers. 

The  Employment  Division  of  the  WPA  is  responsible 
for  the  occupational  classification  of  workers  on  WPA 
projects  or  awaiting  assignment.^'  The  primary  over- 
lapping of  functions  occurs  in  the  classification  of  the 
WPA  workers  for  job  placement  other  than  on  the 
WPA  projects.  Classification  for  this  purpose,  while 
mainly  a  responsibility  of  the  employment  service,  is 
also  performed  by  the  WPA  and  is  being  emphasized 
in  connection  with  the  national  defense  program." 
Thus,  each  applicant  receives  two  classifications:  one 
for  assignment  to  project  work,  and  another  for  place- 
ment in  private  industry. 


"The  purpose  of  the  occupational  classification  used  by  the  WPA 
le  the  selection  of  the  applicant  "for  assignment,  training  or  placement 
in  the  minimum  amount  of  time  and  with  the  maximum  chance  of  his 
being  acceptable  wherever  he  may  be  sent."  (Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, Division  of  Employment,  Manual  for  Occupational  Classifiers, 
Washington,  August  1940,  p.  40.)  Since  the  classification  of  applicants 
for  referral  to  training  courses  is  relatively  new  and  dependent  upon 
local  conditions,  no  uniform  procedure  Is  specified. 

"The  Manual  states  that  while  "up  to  the  present  time  in  classifying 
worlvcrs  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  l;ind  of  worl5  for  which  the 
applicant  was  qualified  on  the  Worit  Program,"  the  establishment  of 
a  national  defense  program  requires  that  "worlters  and  applicants  for 
employment  must  be  classified  not  only  in  terms  of  the  type  of  woric 
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On  the  basis  of  the  work  history ,°=  primary  and  sec- 
ondary classifications  for  private  employment  ans 
selected  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupation  Titles, 
which  is  u.sed  by  the  employment  service.'^*  The  clas- 
sifier then  proceeds  to  assign  the  occupation  for  WPA 
work,  using  the  occupational  titles  prepared  by  the 
WPA.^'  These  are  more  limited  and  more  general  in 
nature  than  those  prepared  by  the  employment 
service. 

To  the  extent  that  WPA  workers  register  with  the 
employment  service,  there  is  an  overlapping  of  func- 
tions in  maintaining  two  separate  registers  of  classifi- 
cations for  private  employment.  The  WPA  worker, 
of  course,  must  submit  work  histories  and  in  some 
cases  be  interviewed  by  both  agencies.^' 

So  long  as  the  various  limitations  under  which  the 
WPA  operates  exist,  continuance  of  the  situation  just 
described  maj'  be  justifiable,  ■  since  the  occupational 
classification  called  for  in  assigning  workers  to  project 
employment  is  necessarily  less  exhaustive  and  detailed 
than  that  called  for  in  referring  to  private  employment. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  the  work  program  is 
strengthened  by  greater  diversity  of  projects  and  more 
insistence  on  efficiency  as  the  criterion  of  continued 
emplojTnent,  the  situation  will  become  increasingly 
anomalous.  Moreover,  since  the  work  progi'am  ad- 
mittedly strives  to  fit  workers  for  private  employment, 


they  could  perform  on  the  Work  Program,  hut  so  that  WPA  may  have 
knowledge  of  persons  qualified  for  referral  to  national  defense  and 
other  private  Industry  or  to  training  courses  set  up  under  the  National 
Defense  Program."      (Ibid.,  p.  1.) 

^  The  basic  occupational  record  for  both  purposes  is  the  Work  History 
(WPA  Form  450),  which  is  to  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time.  The 
completed  forms  are  "screened,"  and  if  further  information  Is  needed  it 
Is  obtained  by  correspondence  or  by  interview.  The  interview  is  there- 
fore secondary  and  used  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  history.  "The  most  desirable  procedure  would  be  to  use  each 
applicant's  work  history  as  a  basis  for  an  interview  •  •  *.  How- 
ever, lack  of  funds  and  other  considerations  make  this  impracticable." 
(IVid.,  p.  4.) 

'■Tbid.,  p.  55.     WPA,  however,  does  not  use  any  coding  system. 

"  At  the  time  when  WPA  set  up  its  titles,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles  had  not  yet  been  printed,  and  there  was  no  standard 
classification  to  follow  except  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  was  primarily  adapted  to  use  in  research  and  statistics  rather 
than  placement  work.  WPA  therefore  set  up  its  own  classifications  to 
furnish  local  offices  with  a  simple  classification  system  suited  to  project 
work. 

"In  preparing  WPA  classifications  it  was  necessary  to  consider  factors 
which  are  not  important  in  private  industry  •  •  •  it  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  there  were  not  too  many  classifications  and  not 
too  many  different  ways  of  classifying  what  amounts  to  the  same  job." 
(Ibid.,  p.  57.) 

"  The  recent  agreement  reached  between  WPA  and  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  does  not.  in  itself,  eliminate  this  duplication 
of  functions.  It  provides  for  further  coordination  between  the  two 
agencies  and  their  branches  and  for  further  attempts  to  ensure  the 
registration  of  WP.\  workers  with  the  Employment  Service,  and  promises 
equal  treatment  by  the  Employment  Service  of  WPA  workers  and  other 
persons  seeking  employment.  The  agreement  does,  however,  provide 
for  the  use  by  the  Employment  Service  of  the  National  Defense  In- 
dustries Employment  Register  established  by  WPA  and  tor  the  develop- 
ment of  comparability  in  the  respective  classifications  used  by  the  two 
agencies.  A  study  Is  now  under  way  to  bring  WPA  job  titles  into 
conformity   with   those   used  by  the  Employment   Service. 
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there  would  be  a  real  advantage  in  classifying  project 
workers,  actual  or  prospective,  by  reference  to  the 
standards  and  categories  of  private  or  regular  public 
employment. 

Health  services.— The  operation  of  health  programs 
and  a  continuing  concern  with  the  development  of 
more  nearly  adequate  health  facilities  is  a  common 
concern  of  a  large  number  of  Federal  agencies.^'  The 
functions  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  regard  to  health 
and  welfare  represent  an  area  of  potential  overlapping 
with  those  carried  out  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  Many  of  the  more  acute  problems 
have  been  avoided  by  cooperation  between  the  agen- 
cies.*" Close  relationships  are  also  maintained  between 
the  Cliildren's  Bureau  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  regard  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  State  agencies  in  referring 
crippled  children  at  16  years  of  age  for  vocational 
training  to  State  agencies  administering  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation."^ 

Some  progress  toward  the  elimination  of  overlapping 
in  health  and  welfare  services  has  resulted  from  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Interdepartmental  Committee 
to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Services.  The  initial 
objective  of  the  Committee,  which  was  appointed  in 
1935,  and  consisted  of  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies  serviced  by  a  small  staff,  was  to  bring  together 


'>"  See  above  under  "Demarcation  of  Federal  Responsibilities." 

*■  Thus  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service  clear  with 
each  other  in  respect  to  policies  concerning  personnel  and  the  general 
development  of  State  programs  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children  insofar  as  the  latter  programs  are  administered  by  State  health 
departments.  Conferences  of  the  t^o  agencies  with  State  and  Terri- 
torial health  ofBcers  are  so  arranged  that  meetings  can  be  held  on 
successive  days  with  each  of  the  agencies,  that  each  of  the  agencies  is 
represented  at  conferences  of  the  other  with  State  and  Territorial  health 
ofllcers,  and  that  there  is  clearance  as  to  program.  The  Children's 
Bureau's  consultation  service  to  State  health  agencies  in  maternal  and 
child-health  services  is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  con- 
sultation service  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  reference  to  basic 
health  administration.  A  cooperative  agreement  concerning  the  responsi- 
bility for  consultation  service  to  the  Sta,tes  in  the  administration  of 
public-health  nursing  service  was  worked  out  by  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health  Nursing  of  the  Interdep.artmental  Committee 
to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  accepted  by  both  agencies. 
Although  there  is  no  form  of  clearance  with  regard  to  State  plans  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  two  agencies,  they  consult  frequently  in 
regard  to  general  problems  affecting  their  staff  interests  and  have 
agreed  upon  common  principles  and  procedures  in  regard  to  personnel 
standards.  Plans  for  regional  conferences  are  worked  out  together  and 
representatives  of  both  agencies  frequently  participate  in  them. 

While  the  possible  areas  of  overlapping  between  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  .Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board  in 
regard  to  aid  to  dependent  children  and  child-welfare  services  are  more 
restricted,  informal  cooperative  relationships  are  maintained,  and  the 
two  agencies  adopted  parallel  policies  and  standards  in  regard  to  State 
personnel  after  the  amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1939. 

^  The  Children's  Bureau  also  encourages  State  agencies  to  arrange 
for  the  attendance  at  diagnostic  clinics  for  crippled  children  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and  to  include 
such  representatives  in  the  membership  of  the  State  advisory  com- 
mittees. Members  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  are 
frequently  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Bureau's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Services  for  Crippled  Children. 


the  personnel  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  to  ex- 
plore the  opportunities  for  closer  integration  of  their 
work  and  to  make  recommendations  or  arrive  at  co- 
operative agreements  in  regard  to  more  fully  coordi- 
nated activity.*-  The  Committee  has  appointed  a 
number  of  subcommittees  or  technical  committees 
dealing,  for  example,  with  public-health  nursing,  medi- 
cal care  for  Indians,  recreation,  industrial  hygiene, 
food  and  nutrition,  medical  care,  and  migratory  labor. 
The  reports  of  these  committees,  which  have  subse- 
quently been  accepted  by  the  parent  committee,  have 
served  in  some  cases  to  bring  about  agreements  between 
the  agencies  concerned,  and  in  others  to  direct  attention 
to  outstanding  problems  of  desirable  coordination  or  to 
areas  of  unmet  need.*^ 

State  and  Local  Demarcation  of  Responsibilities 

Description  of  diversified  but  related  programs  at 
the  State  and  local  level  is  complicated  by  the  complex 
organizational  arrangements  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  the  varying  degrees  of  integration  and  co- 
ordination between  them. 

State  Administrative  Organization 

State  organization  for  the  administration  of  public- 
aid  programs  varies  considerably.  Yet,  although  the 
influence  of  new  Federal  programs  and  the  increasing 
Federal  responsibility  for  public  aid  through  the 
grant-in-aid  device  have  resulted  in  an  increase  and 
reallocation  of  the  functions  of  the  State  agencies, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  many  States  to  compress 
siuih  activities,  from  an  organizational  standpoint,  into 
one  or  two  key  agencies  of  State  govevTi/ment. 


'-For  an  account  of  the  membership,  organization,  and  functions  of 
the  Committee,  see  Eliot,  Martha  M.,  "The  Work  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  .Activities"  in 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  TForfc,  19S9,  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1939,  pp.  101-110. 

*"  In  addition  to  promoting  an  agreement  between  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service  concerning  their  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities in  regard  to  public-health  nursing,  the  Committee  has 
handled  such  questions  as  the  allocation  of  responsibility  for  medical 
care  among  Indians  as  between  the  Indian  Service  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  medical  aid  to  farm  families  as  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Farm  Security  .Administration.  (Reynolds,  Mary 
T.,  Interdepartmental  Committees  in  the  National  Administration,  New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1939,  pp.  7.J-76.)  It  has  also  made 
recommendations  for  more  coordinating  activity  on  the  part  of  the  16 
agencies  involved  in  recreational  activities  and  attempted  to  coordinate 
the  technical  research,  educational  programs,  and  dietary  policies  of  the 
22  agencies  concerned  with  nutritional  problems.  The  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Care,  although  initially  concerned  with  coordination 
of  Federal  activities  in  this  field,  soon  found  that  the  problem  was  one 
of  analyzing  unmet  needs  rather  than  coordinating  existing  functions. 
Its  report.  The  Need  for  a  National  Health  Program,  was  published  in 
1938  and  led  to  the  calling  of  a  National  Health  Conference.  The  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
report  which  drew  attention  to  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  inadequacy  of  existing  public  services  for  this  group.  Recom- 
mendations for  legislation  were  also  made.  (Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  Migratory  Labor, 
Washington,  1940.) 
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Basic  to  tliis  development  has  been  the  more  or  less 
uniform  policy  of  the  Federal  agencies  operating 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  limit  their  contacts  with  a 
State  to  a  single  agency  designated  by  the  State 
government.  Thus  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  Federal  agency  to  deal  with 
a  single  State  agency  in  the  administration  or  super- 
vision of  each  of  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind."*  A 
similar  requirement  exists  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  the  employment  service. 

All  tlie  States  administer  both  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  the  employment  service  through 
a  single  State  agency  which  in  no  case  is  connected  with 
the  State  public-welfare  department. ''^ 

In  21  States  administration  is  under  a  department  of  labor, 
an  industrial  commission,  or  a  board  which  handles  workmen's 
compensation,  and  in  3  States  administration  is  coordinated  with 
other  labor  laws  through  the  fact  that  the  commissioner  of  labor 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  board.  In  4  States  the  admin- 
istrative agency  is  placed  In  a  State  department,  but  is  not 
subject  to  its  authority  *  *  *  and  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
the  three  Commissioners  who  govern  the  District  are  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  board  with  two  other  members.  In 
the  other  22  States  the  administrative  agency  for  the  employ- 
ment security  program  is  entirely  separate  from  any  other  State 
department." 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  are  administered  by 
special  boards,  commissions,  or  bureaus  in  27  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  12  States,  administration 
is  vested  in  the  department  of  labor  or  a  similar  State 
agency.  Various  other  administrative  arrangements 
are  adopted  in  the  remaining  8  states."' 

By  and  large,  the  central  State  agency  for  the  remain- 
ing programs  is  the  State  public-welfare  agency.  In 
many  States  it  was  in  this  agency  that  the  categorical 
assistance  programs  had  been  placed  in  the  period 
prior  to  1935.  In  other  States  the  agency  was  newly 
created  to  handle  categorical  assistance  and  general 
relief  at  the  time  the  Federal  Government  inaugurated 
its  gi-ant-in-aid  programs  for  the  special  public  as- 
sistances, and  withdrew  from  the  field  of  general  relief 
in  1935.  Where  such  a  State  agency  had  previously  had 
some  measure  of  responsibility  for  general  relief  and 
any  of  the  special  types  of  assistance,  such  as  mothers' 
pensions  and  old-age  pensions,  the  usual  development 


•*  The  act  provides  for  similar  arranKements  in  connection  with  those 
titles  dealing  with  services  to  crippled  children,  maternal-and-child- 
health  services,  and  child-welfare  services. 

^  As  pointed  out  above,  the  employment  service  was  federalized  as 
from  January  1.  1942. 

"  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Comparison 
of  State  Uyicmplouriicnt  Compensation  Lai^s  as  of  Ortoher  1,  19!i0,  Em- 
ployment Security  Memorandum  No.  8,  Washington,   1940,  p.   112. 

"  Mountin,  .Joseph  W.,  and  Klook,  Evelyn,  "DistriljUtion  of  Health  Serv- 
ices in  the  SIrncture  of  State  Government,"  Public  Ilialth  Brportu,  LVI 
(August  22.  1941),  1681-1687. 


was  to  continue  State  responsibility  within  the  same 
organizational  structure,  although  most  of  the  agencies 
went  through  a  period  of  reorganization. 

In  1940,  all  except  six  of  the  States  which  exercised 
any  responsibilities  at  all  for  general  relief  "*  had 
lodged  these  functions  in  a  State  public-welfare  agency, 
which  was  also  administering  other  public-aid  pro- 
grams."" At  the  same  time,  36  States  in  which  all  three 
special-assistance  programs  were  in  operation  had 
placed  the  responsibility  for  their  administration  in  a 
single  State  agency,  usually  a  department  of  public  or 
social  welfare.  In  3  States  with  all  three  services,  how- 
ever, aid  for  the  blind  has  been  administered  separately 
from  the  other  two.  Six  States,  which  in  1940  operated 
only  two  of  the  three  assistance  programs,  lodged  both 
services  in  a  single  agency.  Delaware,  with  two  pro- 
grams, had  placed  administrative  responsibility  in  two 
separate  agencies. 

"Wliere  the  State  department  of  public  welfare  had  al- 
ready come  to  occupy  a  central  integrating  position,  it 
was  logical  that  it  should  be  utilized  also  as  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  functions  arising  out  of  agree- 
ments with  a  Federal  agency  for  the  performance 
through  local  units  of  certain  services  to  facilitate  a 
Federal  program.  As  a  result,  by  1940  there  was,  in 
a  considerable  number  of  States,  a  single  State  public- 
welfare  agency  responsible  not  only  for  the  three  spe- 
cial public  assistances  and  general  relief,  but  also  acting 
in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  in 
matters  involving  WPA  referrals,  CCC  selection,  and 
the  direct  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  through 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.'"  In  addition, 
in  many  States  the  same  agency  was  the  major  point 
of  contact  with  the  federally  administered  programs  of 
the  NYA  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  acting 
through  formal  or  informal  agreements  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern.'^ 

The  precise  extent  to  which  public-aid  functions 
have  been  integrated  at  the  State  level  is  indicated  in 
Figure  25.  This  chart  shows  that  in  1940  there  was  a 
single  State  agency  in  each  of  19  States  which  not  only 
was  responsible  for  the  three  special  public  assistances 
and  general  relief  but  also  cooperated  in  WPA  refer- 
rals, CCC  selection,  and  the  direct  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities.'-    In  four  additional  States  the 


"See  Appendix  22,  for  States  carrying  no  general-relief  responsibilities. 

"» As  is  indicated  in  Figure  25,  in  these  6  States  there  was  both  a 
State  public-welfare  agemy  and  a  State  relief  agency. 

■""For  further  information  on  the  situation  in  each  of  the  48  States 
see  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  The  PuMio  Welfare  Directory, 
mo,  Clilcago,  1940. 

"  In  all  but  one  of  these  States,  this  same  agency  also  supervised  the 
program  of  child-welfare  services. 

"The  degree  to  which  the  State  agency  io  responsible  for  the  general- 
relief  programs  shows  much  variation  among  the  States.  (See  Appendix 
22.)  In  this  discussion,  reference  is  made  to  the  State  agency  which 
has  some  responsibility  for  the  program,  regardless  of  degree  or  extent. 
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Federal  programs  indicated  above  were  handled  by  a 
single  agency  but  general  relief  remained  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  units  of  government.  In  13  States  not 
all  of  the  programs  were  in  operation  at  the  State  level, 
but  those  that  were  in  operation  were  centered  in  a  sin- 
gle State  agency.  In  36  States,  therefore,  a  single 
State  agency  served  as  the  center  of  responsibility  for 
such  assistance  and  service  programs  as  involved  par- 
ticipation by  the  State.  Three  States  followed  the 
same  general  pattern  with  the  exception  that  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  blind  was  lodged  in  a  separate  State 
commission. 

As  contrasted  with  this  widely  accepted  plan  of 
operation,  the  remaining  9  States  show  various  degrees 
of  diversity,  chiefly  conditioned  by  the  separation  of 
the  general-relief  function  from  the  special  public 
assistances  in  the  States  and  localities.  In  California 
and  Illinois,  for  example,  CCC  selection,  WPA  re- 
ferrals, and  SMA  certifications  have  been  lodged  in  the 
agency  which  is  responsible  for  general  relief,  while 
the  special  public  assistances  are  in  a  separate  agency." 
In  four  States,'*  CCC  selection  is  lodged  in  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  special  assistances,  and  SMA  cer- 
tifications are  handled  by  the  State  agency  dealing 
with  general  relief.  In  two  of  these  four  States  which 
have  State-wide  arrangements  for  WPA  referrals,  this 
function  is  also  lodged  in  the  general-relief  agency.  In 
thi-ee  of  the  nine  States  a  different  kind  of  situation 
exists.  (These  States  are  not  shown  in  Figure  25.)  In 
Delawai'e,  the  agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  old-age  assistance  (the  Old  Age  Welfare  Commis- 
sion) handles  all  of  these  functions  with  the  exception 
of  aid  to  dependent  children,  which  is  lodged  in  a  sep- 
arate commission,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  which  is  not 
in  operation.     In  New  Hampshire,  the  special  assist- 


Tliei'pforp.  it  does  not  necessarily  indieate  administrative  or  snpervisory 
responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  general-relief  program  within  each 
State. 

In  the  case  of  WPA,  reference  is  made  to  State  agencies  which  investi- 
gate and  refer  cases  to  the  WPA  for  certification.  It  indicates  that  a 
State  agency  has  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  through  its  local 
agencies  or  its  representatives  in  the  localities  for  in  .'ostigation  and 
referral  activities.  Where  no  such  service  is  indicated  at  the  State 
level,  it  means  that  no  State  agency  has  agreed  to  perform  these 
functions  throughout  the  State  and  that  the  WPA  has  made  arrange- 
ment with  local  agencies  or  handles  referral  activities  through  its  own 
offices.  (Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiseal  Year  191,1,  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  -Appropriations,  House  of  Reijre- 
sentatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sesg.,  Washington,  1940,  table  30,  p.  480.  This 
publication  will  be  referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.) 

'^  In  California,  prior  to  July  1941,  this  arrangement  applied  only 
to  the  State  Relief  Administration,  which  was  responsible  for  relief  to 
employable  persons.  Th.e  boards  of  county  commissioners  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  relief  to  unemployable  persons.     See  footnote  12,  above. 

'*  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Oklahoma.  In  Indiana,  the  function 
of  the  State'agency  in  relation  to  general  relief  is  principally  an  advisory 
one.  In  Nevada  this  arrangement  applies  only  to  the  emergency  relief 
administration  which  provides  an  extremely  limited  amount  of  relief  to 
employable  persons,  while  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  are  re- 
sponsible for  relief  to  unemployable  persons.  In  Oklahoma,  local  boards 
of  county  commissioners  provide  general  relief  In  addition  to  that 
supplied  by  the  State  agency. 


ances  and  CCC  selection  are  lodged  in  one  agency, 
certifications  for  SMA  are  handled  on  another  basis, 
and  there  are  no  arrangements  with  a  State  agency 
for  WPA  referrals.  In  Vermont,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  CCC  selection  are 
lodged  in  one  agency,  old-ago  assistance  and  certifica- 
tions for  SMA  are  the  responsibility  of  separate 
agencies,  and  there  are  no  arrangements  with  a  State 
agency  for  WPA  referrals. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  service  pro- 
grams at  the  State  level  also  follows  no  uniform  plan. 
All  States  have  State  health  agencies  in  charge  of 
general  public  health,  maternal-and-child-health  serv- 
ices, and  certain  specialized  programs  in  the  field  of 
medical  care,  but  other  agencies  also  perform  health 
functions."  Vocational  education  is  also  adminis- 
tered in  all  the  States  by  a  single  State  agency,  des- 
ignated or  created  to  act  as  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education.  In  25  States,  Alaska,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Hawaii  the  board  is  identical  in  mem- 
bership with  the  State  board  of  education."  In  12 
States  and  Puerto  Kico  there  are  specially  created 
boards  for  vocational  education.  Services  for  crip- 
pled children  are  variously  administered  by  depart- 
ments of  health  in  27  States,  including  Alaska,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  by  de- 
partments of  welfare  in  14  States,  and  by  departments 
of  education  or  other  agencies  in  11  States.^'  Child- 
welfare  services  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  administered  through  a  division  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  in  all  but  one  of  the  States,  and 
in  corresponding  agencies  in  Alaska,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Local  Administrative  Organization 

At  the  local  level  a  great  variety  of  authorities  ad- 
minister public-aid  progi-ams.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  10,000  local  units  in- 
volved in  .some  measure  in  the  administration  of  gen- 
eral relief  alone.  Of  this  number,  as  Table  90  shows, 
perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  these  units  are  operating 
programs  with  some  degree  of  State  supervision  or 
acting  as  agents  for  a  State-administered  program. 
In  those  States  where  the  general-relief  progi-am  is  in- 
tegrated with  the  special  public  assistances  on  a  local 
basis,  the  county  usually  serves  as  the  local  unit  of  ad- 
ministration.    The  number  of  local  units  within  the 


"  For  an  account  of  the  lack  of  integration  at  the  .State  level  in  the 
administration  of  the  various  health  programs,  see  Mountin,  Joseph  W., 
"A  Plea  for  Unity  in  Health  Administration  at  the  State  Level," 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  CXVII  (December  G,  1941), 
195.8-1961. 

'"  In  1  state  the  board  is  identical  in  membership  with  the  State  board 
of  education  except  for  two  added  members. 

"  In  five  states  the  services  are  administered  by  a  crippled  children's 
commission,  and  in  one,  by  a  university  hospital. 
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TYPE    I  -  36    STATES 


RAILROAD 

RETIREMEWT 

BOARD 


WORK    PROJECTS 
ADMIIMISTRATION 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 


FEDERAL  SECURITY    AGENCY 


GR 


STATE    PUBLIC 
WELFARE    AGENCY 


STATE 
EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 
AGENCY 


Classification  of  States  in  Type  I : 

A.  19  States  in  which  the  State  public- welfare  agency 
participates  in  all  Federal-State  relationships  and  also  has 
some  responsibility  for  general  relief:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

B.  4  States  in  which  the  State  public-welfare  agency  par- 
ticipates in  all  Federal-State  relationships  but  does  not 
have  responsibility  for  general  relief :  Florida,  Georgia, 
Nebraska,  and  Tennessee. 


C.  5  States  in  which  the  State  public-welfare  agency  has 
some  responsibility  for  general  relief  and  participates  in  all 
Federal-State  relationships  except  for  WPA  referrals: 
Maine,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina. 

D.  S  States  in  which  the  Sta.te  public-welfare  agency  par- 
ticipates in  Federal-State  relationships  with  certain  excep- 
tions or  has  no  responsibility  for  general  relief.  The 
excluded  programs  are  indicated  in  parentheses.  Connecti- 
cut (ADC,  WPA),  Iowa  (ADC),  Kentucky  (GR,  ADC,  AB, 
WPA),  Mississippi  (GR,  ADC),  Missouri  (AB),  Penn.syl- 
vania  (AB),  South  Dakota  (GR,  ADC),  and  Texas  (GR, 
ADC,  AB). 


TYPE    11  -  3    STATES 


RAILROAD 

RETIREMENT] 

BOARD 


WORK    PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF   AGRICULTURE 


FEDERAL    SECURITY  AGENCY 


GR 


STATE    PUBLIC 
WELFARE    AGENCY 


STATE  AGENCY 
FOR  THE    BLIND 


STATE 

EMPLOYMENT 

SECURITY 

AGENCY 


Type   II:    Massachusetts    (State    responsibility    for    general 
relief  limited  to  "unsettled"  cases ;  no  State-wide  agreement  for 


WPA  referrals).  North  Carolina  (general  relief  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  local  units,  of  government),  and  Virginia. 


KEY 

Federally  administered  programs 
Federal-State  relationship 


ABBREVIATIONS 


FSA — Farm  Security  Administration 
SMA — Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
CCC — Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
OAA — Old  Age  Assistance 
ADC — Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
AB— Aid  to  the  Blind 


UC — Unemployment  compensation 
ES — Employment  Service 
OASI — Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
NYA — National  Youth  Administration 
GR— General  Relief 


FiouEE  25. — The  Organizational  Pattern  of  Public-Aid  Functions  at  the  State  Level,  1940. 
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TYPE    III  -  4  STATES 


RAILROAD 

RETIREMENT 

BOARD 


WORK    PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


Type  III :  Indiana  (general  relief  is  responsibility  of  local 
units  of  government  except  for  certain  advisory  services  pro- 
vided by  State  agency),  New  Jersey   (no  State-wide  agreement 


FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

CCC 
SELECTION 

OAA 

ADC 

AB 

UC 

ES 

OASI 

NYA 

STATE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  AGENCY 


STATE 

EMPLOYMENT 

SECURITY 

AGENCY 


for  WPA  referrals),  Nevada  (ADC 
in  operation),  and  Oklahoma  (no 
WPA  referrals). 


and  AB  programs  are  not 
State-wide  agreement   for 


TYPE    \\r  -2  STATES 


RAILROAD 

RETIREMENT 

BOARD 


WORK    PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


GR 


STATE  RELIEF 
AGENCY 


STATE   PUBLIC 
WELFARE   AGENCY 


STATE 

EMPLOYMENT 

SECURITY 

AGENCY 


Type  IV:  California  and  Illinois  (ADC  and  AB  programs  are  not  in  operation). 


Note;  Federal-State  relationships  as  defined  for  purposes  of  this 
chart  include  the  following  services  and  programs;  (a)  WPA  referrals: 
indicates  that  a  State  agency  has  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  through 
its  local  agencies  or  representatives  in  local  areas  for  investigation  and 
referral  activities  in  connection  with  WPA.  In  some  States  no  State 
agency  has  agreed  to  perform  these  functions  tliroughout  the  State ; 
WPA  has  made  arrangements  through  local  agencies  in  individual  com- 
munities. (Source:  Mark  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  19il,  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  1940.  p.  480, 
table  30.)  (b)  SUA  certification:  indicates  that  a  State  agency  has  an 
agreement  with  the  SMA  for  certification  of  persons  to  receive  surplus 
commodities  through  direct  distribution.  (Source;  Information  from  the 
Surplus  Marlceting  Administration.)  (c)  CCO  selection:  indicates  that 
a  State  agency  has  an  agreement  with  the  Office  of  the  Director.  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  for  the  selection  of  Junior  enrollees  for  CCC  camps. 
(Source;  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conserration 
Corps,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO.  KiO.  Washington.  1940,  pp.  67-72.) 
(d)  Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  ehildreji,  and  aid  to  the  Hind: 
indic.Ttes  that  pl.ins  have  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board  for  State-wide  operation  of  ench  of  the  three  special  public  as- 
sistances. (Source:  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Old-Age  Assistance,  Characteristics  of 


State  Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Publications  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18,  revised  July 
1,  1940,  Washington,  1940.)  (e)  Unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment service:  while  these  programs  may  be  lodged  either  in  an  in- 
dependent State  agency,  a  State  labor  department,  or  another  State 
department  which  administers  other  programs  outside  the  field  of  public 
aid,  this  relationship  is  not  indicated,  inasmuch  as  the  figure  shows  only 
the  administrative  relationships  among  the  public-aid  programs.  The 
term  "State  employment  socuritj'  agency"  is  used  in  this  figure  to 
indicate  the  agency  in  which  the  unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment service  functions  are  lodged.  (Source :  Social  Security  Board, 
Comparison  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Lairs  as  of  October  1, 
19'i0,  Employment  Security  Memoramlum  No.  8,  Washington,  1940.  pp. 
112-116.)     As  of  January  1,  1942,  the  employment  service  was  federalized. 

Because  of  the  complex  picture  which  exists  in  the  general-relief  field, 
this  figure  indicates,  in  a  general  way  only,  those  States  in  whicli  some 
responsibility  for  general  relief  exists  in  State  agencies  which  also  have 
responsibility  for  other  programs  and  services  included  in  this  figure. 
For  information  relative  to  the  variations  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  general  relief,  see  Appendix  22. 

Three  States — Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont — are  excep- 
tions to  the  four  general  patterns  of  Federal-State  relationships  con- 
sidered in  this  figure  and  are  not  included. 


Figure  25. — ^The  Organizational  Pattern  of  Public-AW  Functions  at  the  State  Level,  1940. 
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Table  90. — Local  units  involved  in  the  administration  of  general  relief,  1940  ' 


Total  local 
units 

(1) 

Supervision  or  administration  by  State  agency 

No  supervision  by  State 
agency 

State 

Total 

(2) 

InteRTBted  with  special 
public  assistances 

Not  integrated  with  special 
public  assistances 

Counties 
(7) 

Cities,  towns. 

Counties 
(3) 

Cities,  towns, 

villages, 

townships 

(4) 

Counties 
(5) 

Cities,  towns, 

villages, 
townships  » 

(6) 

villages, 
townships 

(8) 

10, 145 

6,601 

1,282 

871 

360 

2,99S 

1,103 

S,541 

68 
14 
75 

100 
63 

169 

67 
14 
76 
'42 
63 

67 
14 
76 

1 

(•) 

68 

M2 

63 

•169 

70 
148 
144 

1,455 

1,016 

99 

105 

l«101 

80 

466 

24 

351 

84 

1,003 

82 

<  115 

56 

93 

17 

245 

"451 

<62 

903 

100 

53 

150 

13S 

36 

•67 

71 

"40 

69 

1«67 

"251 

29 

246 

124 

39 

55 

1,028 

23 

»60 

•146 

1 

10 

2 

43 
1,455 

43 

TUinni*?                                                               -                _   -    -            . 

17 

1,438 

•1,016 

99 
105 

37 

105 

62 

tV         -„„ 

"101 

64 

64 

16 

"465 

24 

23 

1 

•351 

84 
57 

15 
67 

68 

1 

946 

1177 

6 

<  115 
66 

M16 

56 

(") 

93 
17 
10 

(111 

236 

451 
•31 

903 

461 

•  31 

67 

31 

846 

•99 

1 

63 
150 

.77 

36 
<67 

32 
"40 

S3 

88 
177 

62 

61 

36 
•67 

32 

•39 

"40 

Rniith  Dakota  • 

"69 
'•65 
"216 

2 

"36 

29 

29 

246 

124 
39 
56 
1,028 
23 

100 
39 
66 
18 
23 

24 

38 

972 

I  For  definitions  established  for  State  supervision,  State  administration,  and  integration  of  general  relief  with  the  special  public  assistances,  see  Appendix  22. 

*  Includes  a  few  private  agencies  which  administer  public  funds  for  general-relief  purposes. 
>  An  unknown  number  of  quorum  courts  administer  relief  without  supervision. 

*  State-administered.    There  are  no  local  operating  units  iu  Delaware. 

*  State  supervises  cases  not  having  local  settlement. 

6  No  State  agency  for  general  relief.  In  Indiana,  consultation  service  on  problems  of  adminsitration  is  available  t  townships  through  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Un* 
employment  Relief.  In  North  Carolina,  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  also  administer  the  special  publio  assistances  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of 
charities  and  public  welfare,  but  there  is  no  supervision  of  the  general-relief  program  except  that  the  same  local  persocnnel  administers  both  the  specla  public  assistances  and 
general  relief. 

"<  In  5  counties,  the  commissioners  have  delegated  their  responsibilities  to  the  district  offices  of  the  State  welfare  board. 

*  While  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  which  administer  the  categorical  assistances  also  administer  general  relief  in  72  counties,  there  is  no  supervision  of  the 
general-relief  program.    In  12  counties  no  general  relief  is  eiven;  no  information  available  for  1  county. 

*  While  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  have  retained  certain  duties,  most  of  their  responsibility  for  general  relief  has  been  delegated  to  the  county  welfare  departments 
in  all  but  i  county  of  the  State.    Consequently  for  purposes  of  this  table,  it  is  considered  that  only  1  relief  agency  is  operating  in  each  county. 

10  Ten  counties  do  not  provide  regularly  for  general  relief.    Information  not  available  for  9  counties. 

n  Of  this  group  only  25  counties  grant  relief  regularly  every  month.  In  the  remaining  52  counties,  relief  is  granted  sporadically,  in  some  only  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 
During  January  1940,  .52  counties  granted  relief. 

i»  In  addition,  local  officials  administer  a  small  amount  of  local  general-relief  funds  in  some  local  units. 

i>  The  number  of  municipalities  reporting  general-relief  payments  to  the  State  agency  varies;  451  municipalities  reported  to  the  State  agency  In  December  1940. 

I*  Six  counties  do  not  provide  regularly  for  general  relief. 

II  In  a  few  counties,  the  county  commissioners  have  delegated  responsibility  for  intake  and  investigation  of  applications  to  the  county  social-security  office,  which  makes 
recommendations  to  the  county  commissioners  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  applications  and  the  amount  of  relief. 

18  Only  65  of  the  95  counties  grant  general  relief;  the  2  city  welfare  departments  are  located  in  counties  which  also  have  county  welfare  departments. 

"  General  relief  is  available  in  about  215  of  the  254  counties  of  the  State;  some  city  agencies  operate  in  counties  which  also  provide  relief.  Some  county-city  and  county* 
town  agencies  are  included  in  column  8. 

18  A  small  program  for  employable  persons  is  directly  administered  by  the  State. 

Source:  Based  on  material  obtained  from  an  administrative  study  of  general  relief  as  of  January  1040.  made  by  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  Social  Security  Board,  supplemented  by  reports  and  letters  from  Slate  and  local  agencies.    See  also  Appendix  22. 
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States  shows  much  variation,  ranging  from  four  States 
in  which  there  are  less  than  25  local  units,  to  five 
States  -wliich  liave  more  than  900  units  responsible  for 
the  local  administration  of  general  relief.'* 

The  local  agencies  administering  the  special  public 
assistances  are  usually  county  bodies;  but  liere,  too, 
there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  nature  of  county 
organizations."  As  of  July  1940,  38 »''  of  the  51  old- 
age  assistance  plans,  34:  of  the  43  plans  for  aid  to 
the  blind,*^  and  34  of  the  42  plans  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  *-  utilized  the  county  as  the  local  operat- 
ing or  administrative  unit.  Ten  ^  programs  for  old- 
age  assistance  were  administered  at  the  local  level  by 
district  or  suboffices  of  the  State  agency,  one  (Massa- 
chusetts) retained  the  town  as  the  administrative  unit, 
and  two  (Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  had 
no  separate  local  administrative  units.  Five  *^  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  and  six  *^  for  dependent  children 
operated  through  district  offices,  while  three  (District 
of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont)  in  the  for- 
mer category,  and  two  (Delaware  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  in  the  latter,  had  no  separate  local 
administration.*" 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  local  administrative 
units  perform  a  variety  of  services  for  the  Federal  pro- 


"  Local  responsibiUty  Is  vested  in  a  variety  of  officials  and  agencies, 
ranging  from  boards  of  county  commissioners,  overseers  of  tiie  poor, 
county  courts,  and  county  welfare  departments  to  city  and  town  welfare 
departments,  town  and  viilaie  boards  of  selectmen,  and  township 
trustees. 

™  The  most  common  form  Is  a  county  department  with  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  governing  authority  (usually  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  or  commissioners)  and  an  executive  officer  appointed  by  the 
county  board.  Occasionally,  however,  the  governor  or  State  depart- 
ment appoints  or  participates  In  the  appointment  of  local  boards  or 
executives,  or  the  county  governing  body  may  itself  act  as  the  welfare 
board. 

*>  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraslia,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Dtah,  Vir- 
ginia,  Washington,   West  Virginia,   Wisconsin,   and   Wyoming. 

'^  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nt'W  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oiegon,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  tJtah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Viigina.  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming. 

''Alabama,  .\rizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho.  Indiana.  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebrask.a,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming. 

®  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont. 

"*  Florida,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  and  Tennessee. 

™  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and 
Vermont. 

**  Information  in  this  paragraph  from  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance,  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Old-Age  Assist- 
ance, Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  Charac- 
teristics of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Publications  Nos. 
16.  17,  and  IS,  Washington.  1940. 


grams  wliich  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. The  diversity  of  local  arrangements  precludes 
the  possibility  of  giving  any  picture  paralleling  that 
given  for  the  States  of  the  distribution  of  these  func- 
tions among  the  agencies  in  the  localities.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  the  administrative  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  operation  of  a  diversity  of  programs 
have  to  some  extent  been  reduced  by  the  increasingly 
common  tendency  to  integrate  the  administration  of 
the  special  public  assistances  and  general  relief. ^^  The 
extent  to  which  this  integration  had  occurred  by  1940 
can  be  seen  from  Table  90. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  of  the  local  units  which  were 
supervised  by  or  were  administrative  units  of  a  State 
authority,  1,282  out  of  1,632  counties  but  only  871  out 
of  3,869  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  townships  and  the 
like,  had  integrated  general-relief  and  the  special-assist- 
ance administrations.  Of  the  States  exercising  some 
responsibility  for  general  relief,  there  were  23  States  in 
which  general  relief  was  either  completely  integrated 
throughout  the  entire  State  or  in  the  majority  of  politi- 
cal subdivisions.  There  were  four  States  in  which 
integration  had  been  carried  through  in  less  than  half 
of  the  local  units  **  and  three  States  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  special  public  assistances  was  integrated 
with  all  or  part  of  the  general-relief  program  in  the 
localities.*"  In  addition,  there  were  three  States  '•"'  in 
which  general  relief  was  locally  administered  and 
State-supervised,  but  in  which  there  was  no  integration 
at  all.  Wliile  it  is  obviously  less  likely  that  integration 
would  be  found  in  the  15  States  where  there  was  no 
State  supervision  of  general  relief,  integration  had 
actually  taken  place  in  all  or  part  of  the  local  units  of 
six  such  States.^^ 

Extent  of  Integration  and  Coordination 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  account  that  in  many 
States  and  localities  there  is  a  much  closer  integration 
of  public-aid  functions  than  has  characterized  the  or- 
ganizational arrangements  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  advantages  of  integration 
of  related  programs  should  have  been  especially  appar- 
ent to  the  State  and  local  agencies.    The  pivotal  posi- 


"  For  definition  of  "integration"  as  used  in  this  discussion,  see 
Appendix  22. 

■"  Iowa,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

*"  In  Delaware,  general  relief  is  integrated  with  old-age  assistance 
only.  In  Nevada,  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  are  responsible 
for  tlie  local  administration  of  relief  to  unemployahles  and  old-age 
assistance,  while  in  Rhode  Island  the  supervision  of  State  unemploy- 
ment relief  (for  employable  persons)  rests  with  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  special  public  assistances.  In  addition,  in  California 
relief  for  unemployahles  w.as  integrated  at  the  local  level. 

»"  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio. 

^*  Florida.  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Dakota. 
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tion  of  the  relief  agency,  which  in  most  areas  not  only 
serves  as  the  final  resort  of  those  who  cannot  secure 
assistance  through  the  specialized  programs,  but  also 
supplements  the  specialized  aids  where  these  are  inade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  family,  must  have  served  to 
emphasize  the  essential  unity  of  purpose  and  the  close 
relationship  of  the  functions  of  the  various  public-aid 
programs.^-  Furthermore,  the  advantages  of  integra- 
tion of  related  programs  would  inevitably  be  more  ap- 
parent to  administrative  units  that  were  directly  in 
contact  with  applicants  and  could  therefore  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  integral  cliaracter  of  the  family  and  its 
needs  and  the  disadvantages  of  multiple  investigations 
and  artificial  segmentation  of  the  family  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  public  aid."^ 

From  this  point  of  view,  integration  of  such  closely 
related  programs  as  general  relief  and  the  special  as- 
sistances has  meant  that,  even  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  bookkeeping  and  financial  purposes  and  desir- 
able in  many  instances  for  treatment,  to  separate  the 
records  of  assistance  given  to  the  different  categories 
and  to  general-relief  recipients,  the  investigation  of 
the  needs  and  resources  of  the  families  applying  for 


"  "The  General  Relief  Program  is  the  foundation  program  of  the 
entire  public  welfare  program  and  is  financed  entirely  by  State  and 
county  funds.  The  administraUve  structure,  such  as  personnel,  office 
equipment,  clerical  assistance,  is  provided  through  this  program.  It 
acts  as  the  intalte  department  for  all  programs  and  serves  as  a  connecting 
link  between  State  and  county.  It  acts  as  the  certifying  agency  for 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, the  referral  agency  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
selecting  agency  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  distribution 
agency  for  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  This  program 
also  provides  supplemental  and  emergency  care  Including  the  emergency 
medical  program  for  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies.  Coordinat- 
ing the  state  welfare  program  with  the  various  Federal  relief  and 
rehabilitation  agencies  including  large  interpretation  responsibilities  is 
anotlier  function  of  the  program."  (State  of  North  Daljota,  Public 
Welfare  Board,  Second  Biennial  Report  •  •  •  for  the  Biennial 
Period  Ending  June  SO,  19SS,  p.  34.) 

as"*  •  •  It  is  the  task  of  public  assistance  administration  to 
make  an  Intelligent  choice  among  the  available  forms  of  aid,  in  order 
to  find  the  particular  program  and  method  which  will  best  satisfy  the 
human  rights  of  the  needy  person.  The  State  is  in  a  peculiarly 
strategic,  pivotal  position  for  bringing  about  the  most  orderly  process 
possible  with  respect  to  the  several  avenues  of  help  available  through 
local.  State,  and  Federal  funds.  It  is  most  fortunate  indeed  that  there 
exists  a  single  agency  which  brings  together  all  services  in  an  orderly 
pattern."  (State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Re- 
port •  »  •  for  the  Period  July  1,  19S6-June  SO,  19S9,  Legislative 
Document  (19-JO)  No.  75,  Albany,  1940,  pp.  20-21.) 

"All  other  public  welfare  services,  not  assigned  to  the  Divisions  of 
Institutions  and  Employment  and  Security  [of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Security]  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Welfare.  These  programs  include  public  assistance  (old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  needy  blind)  and  relief,  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities,  CCC  selection.  Federal  work  program  certifica- 
tions, child  welfare,  supervision  of  the  feebleminded  and  epileptic  who 
are  outside  of  Institutions,  supervision  of  county  tuberculosis  sanatoria, 
services  to  crippled  children  and  medical  care.  •  •  •  Multiple  serv- 
ices to  individual  members  by  multiple  agencies  results  in  expensive 
inefficient  administration  and  unsatisfactory  accomplishment.  It  Is 
because  of  this  consideration  that  all  relief  and  assistance  programs 
have  been  set  up  under  one  administrative  assistant  and  all  medical 
services  coordinated  by  a  unit  chief."  (State  of  Minnesota,  Department 
of  Social  Security,  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  Or<jani:ation,  Structure, 
and  Basic  Concepts,  June  1940,  unpaged.) 


aid  can  be  carried  out  by  a  single  case  worker." 
Whether  stafi'  should  be  assigned  for  continuing  serv- 
ice on  a  generalized  or  a  categorical  basis  is  a  matter 
concerning  which  opinions  and  practices  differ.  The 
decision  is  dependent  in  part  on  the  size  and  character 
of  the  total  caseload,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  agency 
is  equipped  to  give  special  services  that  may  be  required 
if  the  needs  of  children,  the  aged,  the  blind,  or  other 
categories  are  to  be  fully  undei-stood  and  met. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  at  the  State  level, 
even  when  a  number  of  related  pi'ograms  are  grouped 
under  a  single  administrative  agency,  the  categorical 
approach  in  itself  has  complicated  the  (process  of  ad- 
ininistration.  This  has  been  especially  apparent  where 
a  single  State  agency  is  faced  with  tlie  task  of  admin- 
istering or  supervising  a  gi-oup  of  programs  which 
operate  under  separate  State  laws.'^ 


"  The  prevalence  In  one  household  of  more  than  one  type  of  case  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  377,233  old-age  assistance  cases  accepted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  9.6  percent  were  living  in  households  which 
were  simultaneously  receiving  some  type  of  aid  or  aids  other  than 
another  old-age  assistance  grant.  The  corresponding  percentage  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  living  in  households  receiving  other  types 
of  aid  than  another  ald-to-the-blind  payment  was  24.2  percent.  In 
26.8  percent  of  the  households  receiving  aid-to  dependent-children  pay- 
ments other  types  of  aid  were  also  received.  (Social  Security  Board, 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Data  on  Recipients  of  Public 
Assistance  Accepted  in  J9S8-19S9,  Bureau  Memorandum  No.  42,  Wash- 
ington, 1939  and  1940.  pt.  I,  p.  10,  table  10,  pt.  II,  p.  9,  table  9,  pt.  Ill, 
p.   10,   table  10.) 

While  parallel  studies  have  not  been  made  in  regard  to  recipients  of 
general  relief,  the  data  used  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and 
the  Social  Security  Board  to  prepare  the  unduplicated  monthly  relief 
series  (see  above  ch.  V)  indicates  that  26  percent  of  the  households 
receiving  general  relief  In  continental  United  States  during  June  1940 
were  during  that  month  receiving  1  or  more  other  types  of  public  aid. 
The  percentages  vary  from  locality  to  locality  with  policies  regarding 
supplementation,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  members  of  the 
family  who  can  qualify  for  the  special  public  assistances  (especially 
aid  to  dependent  children),  and  other  factors.  Returns  from  seven 
large  cities  reporting  comparable  information  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  June  1940  indicated  that  the  percentage  of  households  re- 
ceiving general  relief  which  also  received  income  from  WPA  earnings, 
unemployment  compensation,  or  the  special  assistances  varied  from  4.2 
percent  in  Chicago  to  37.5  percent  in  Baltimore.  (Social  Security 
Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  59.) 

"=  "During  the  past  few  years,  new  legislation  for  relief  for  employ- 
ables, Old-Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  Aid  to  the 
Blind  has  placed  steadily  increasing  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  within  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The 
relief  problem  has  become  a  matter  of  categories.  Each  category  has 
been  governed  by  a  specific  law  which  has  created  privileges  to  certain 
groups  without  cognizance  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Thus,  a  series  of 
laws  individually  good  have  resulted  in  an  administrative  problem  that 
has  become  difficult  and  complex.  Responsibility  varies  as  it  has 
been  divided  between  the  State  and  the  localities  in  terms  of  programs. 

"During  1938  and  1939,  the  State  plan  for  the  administration  of 
relief  has  been  in  the  process  of  transition.  The  problems  presented 
have  been  recognized  by  both  the  State  and  the  localities  *  •  •. 
The  Administrative  Act  of  1939  gave  to  the  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare supervision  and  management  of  all  forms  of  public  assistance  under 
the  control  of  the  State     •     •     •. 

"The  cities  and  towns,  through  their  Directors  of  Public  Welfare, 
continue  to  carry  full  responsibility  for  relief  to  unemployables  and, 
also,  to  those  persons  who  cannot  fulfill  requirements  for  eligibility  as 
prescribed  in  the  various  categories  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance."  (Rhode  Island  State,  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
First  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  Session, 
19iO,  p.  125.) 

For   further   discussion    of   the   problems   raised    by    the    categorical 
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To  the  extent  that  within  the  States  and  localities 
there  has  been  a  grouping  of  programs  or  related 
public-aid  functions  under  a  single  agency,  the  occa- 
sion for  prolonged  differences  of  interpretation  be- 
tween agencies  as  to  their  respective  functions  and 
jurisdictions  is  reduced.  But  in  those  States  in  which 
the  special  public  assistances  and  general  relief  are 
still  operated  by  local  agencies  responsible  to  differ- 
ing State  agencies  or  (in  the  case  of  general  relief) 
to  none  at  all,  differences  of  interpretation  may  give 
rise  to  delays  in  performance  of  functions  and,  where 
agencies  experience  financial  stringency,  may  involve 
a  loss  of  protection  to  needy  persons.""  Occasionally, 
interagency  problems  are  resolved  by  regular  inter- 
agency conferences.'^ 

There  appears  to  he  general  agreement  that  at  the 
State  and  local  level  many  problems  of  orgamizing 
and  coordinating  a  series  of  related  public-aid  pro- 
grams are  as  yet  wnsolved.^^    Many  of  the  agencies  in 


approach,  Bee  Taylor,  Ruth,  "Problems  Created  by  Assistance  Cate- 
gories." in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  19Wt 
New  Yorii,  Columbia  University  Press,  1940,  pp.  199-205. 

••  Despite  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
such  integration,  there  are  still  13  States  in  which  the  special  public 
assistances  are  not  integrated  in  any  degree  with  general  relief,  and  3 
of  these  (Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Ohio)  are  States  in  which  there  is  State 
supervision  of  general  relief.  In  some  States  there  has  been  opposition 
to  integration  on  the  ground  that  to  combine  the  special-assistance 
programs  administratively  with  existing  relief  agencies  would  subject 
recipients  and  programs  to  the  philosophy  and  practices  traditionally 
associated  with  poor  relief. 

Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  are  still  4  States  adminis- 
tering two  or  more  of  the  special  assistances  which  lodge  at  least  one 
of  the  services  in  a  separate  agency.  Moreover,  in  all  of  the  States 
the  agencies  administering  social-insurance  programs  are  separate  from 
the  public-welfare  department.  Although  this  situation  may  necessitate 
close  working  relationships  between  the  two  agencies  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  receipt  of  aid,  the  disadvantages  of  separation  are  less  serious 
than  in  the  case  of  programs  which  base  eligibility  upon  need.  Even 
here,  however,  difficulties  may  be  created  for  the  applicant.  See  under 
'•Multiplicity  of  Points  of  Intake,"  below, 

"  "How  public  agencies  can  coordinate  their  work  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  legal  machinery  has  been  ably  demonstrated  in  Oklahoma 
where  a  permanent  interagency  conference  has  grown  out  of  an  original 
meeting  to  develop  clearance  procedures  between  two  public  agencies — 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  administrator  of  general  relief,  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  In  charge  of  the  categories.  A 
second  meeting  was  planned  with  the  WPA  as  a  participant.  At  a 
third,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was  represented.  Soon  the 
group  was  augmented  by  representatives  from  the  Indian  Agency  and 
the  NYA,  making  a  total  of  six  agencies  meeting  together  to  thrash  out 
their  common  problems.  At  this  point  officers  were  elected,  working 
committees  appointed,  and  invitations  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
group  sent  to  all  Federal  and  State  agencies  operating  on  a  State-wide 
basis.  For  more  than  a  year  the  conference  has  been  holding  biweekly 
meetings,  at  first  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  agency  functions  and 
Questions  of  interagency  procedures,  but  lately  to  a  growing  concern 
with  constructive  community  planning.  Among  the  questions  now 
under  consideration  by  the  group  are  the  development  of  a  sight  con- 
servation program  for  the  State  and  of  a  centralized  compilation  of 
all  State  relief  and  employment  statistics."  ("Among  the  States," 
Survey  Uidmonthly,  LXXVII  (April  1041),  125.) 

"  "Because  of  divided  responsibility  for  various  phases  of  public 
welfare  administered  through  State  agencies  in  Wyoming  there  still 
exists  a  problem  of  coordination  of  these  facilities  either  through  legis- 
lative consolidation  of  the  agencies  or  through  the  formulation  of  a 
workable  plan  of  cooperation."  (State  of  Wyoming,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Biennial  Report,  Cheyenne,  1938,  p.  17.) 

"The  magnitude  of  the  relief  problem  lends  considerable  weight  to 
the  need  for  integrating  the  various  programs  now  operating  to  make 


the  States  in  which  integration  has  not  yet  proceeded 
far  have  recognized  the  need  for  greater  coordination 
or  consolidation.""  The  Social  Security  Board  has 
also  urged  the  States  to  integrate  their  programs  more 
fully.i 

Avoidance  of  Duplicate  Receipt  of  Aid 

The  preceding  section  has  drawn  attention  to  some 
of  the  administrative  problems  to  which  the  simultane- 
ous operation  of  a  number  of  diversified  programs 
gives  rise.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  however, 
the  national  policy  of  providing  specialized  forms  of 
public  aid  opens  the  door  to  the  possibility  that  ap- 
plicants may  be  able  to  secure  assistance  from  two  or 
more  agencies  to  meet  the  same  need.  Although  this 
danger  may  not  be  serious  at  a  time  when  many  agen- 
cies are  operating  with  restricted  resources,  it  assumes 
increasing  significance  as  public  provision  against 
economic  insecurity  becomes  more  adequate.  This  sort 
of  duplication,  of  course,  involves  a  waste  of  public 
funds.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  supplementation 
which  arises  because  an  applicant's  needs  may  not  be 
fully  met  by  one  program,  so  that  he  must  have  re- 
course to  other  measures. 

Legislative  Provisions  to  Avoid  Duplicate  Receipt  of  Aid 

To  some  extent  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  public 
aid  from  two  or  more  agencies  is  specifically  provided 
against  by  certain  legislative  enactments.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  social  insurances. 

The  Kailroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  contains 
the  most  comprehensive  provisions  to  prevent  appli- 
cants from  simultaneously  drawing  unemployment  and 


certain  that  there  Is  no  duplication  in  administrative  cost  or  in  relief. 
Through  consolidation  of  administrative  efforts  there  Is  a  greater  likeli- 
hood that  efficiency  can  be  achieved.  This  seems  to  be  the  tendency  on 
the  State  level,  for  more  than  half  of  the  States  have  by  this  time 
undertaken  to  coordinate  their  welfare  activities  and  to  bring  them 
together  in  one  department.  The  same  tendency  is  noticeable  on  the 
county  level,  as  well."  (Milwaukee  County  (Wis.),  Department  of  Out- 
door  Relief,    Annual   Report     •      •      •      19S8,   pp.   5-6.) 

™  "There  is  urgent  need  for  constructive  planning  participated  in  by 
State  and  local  officials  and  interested  citizens,  to  develop  a  more 
adequate  and  constructive  approach  to  the  relief  problem  of  the  State, 
on  a  realistic  rather  than  an  emergency  basis.  The  State's  policy 
regarding  participation  in  the  problem  of  the  local  units  should  be 
clarified  and  stabilized ;  the  size  of  the  local  unit  which  can  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  administer  relief  should  be  studied  and  a 
uniform  policy  adopted  ;  the  methods  of  coordinating  general  relief  with 
other  State  and  Federal  programs  to  provide  an  integrated  approach 
to  the  problem  of  need  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  and  the  relief 
laws,  largely  written  in  1849,  should  be  clarified  and  modernized  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  present  day."  (State  of  Wisconsin,  Public  Wel- 
fare Department,  The  Public  Welfare  Department  Report,  Jan.  1,  19S7- 
June  SO,  19S9,  Madison,  1939,  p.  40.) 

1  .  •  •  ..jj  jg  jjjp  opinion  of  the  Board  that  one  State  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  the  administration  or  supervision  of  at  least 
the  three  programs  for  the  special  types  of  assistance  and  preferably 
of  general  assistance  and  other  welfare  activities  as  well.  An  inte- 
grated public-welfare  statute  covering  at  least  all  the  assistance  pro- 
grams for  which  the  State  agency  is  responsible  is  preferable  to  separate 
statutes  for  each  program,  since  it  promotes  integrated  administration 
under  uniform  standards  and  procedures."  (Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  19i0.  Washington,   1941,  p.  88.) 
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other  insurance  benefits.^  All  but  15  of  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  also  provide  that 
an  individual  cannot  simultaneously  receive  both  un- 
employment compensation  and  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits.  All  but  19  laws  make 
similar  provision  in  regard  to  recipients  of  payments 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system.'  Twenty-nine 
unemployment  compensation  laws  also  disqualify  un- 
employment benefit  claimants  who  are  in  receipt  of  or 
have  received  Federal  or  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  temporary  partial  disability,  although,  if  such 
jiMyiuents  are  less  than  the  unemi)loyment  benefit,  the 
difference  is  paid.^ 

Overlapping  between  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation systems  or  between  any  one  State  system  and 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  is  also  specifically 
avoided  by  legislative  provision  in  43  States.^  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  nor  the  railroad 
retirement  legislation  contain  any  specific  prohibitions 
against  simultaneous  receipt  of  these  benefits  and  other 
forms  of  insurance;  e.g.,  benefits  for  survivors  under 
workmen's  compensation  and  survivors  insurance. 
Since  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and 
all  except  the  few  State  laws  indicated  above  have 
specific  legal  prohibition  against  such  overlapping,  the 
possibility  of  dual  receipt  of  benefits  is  in  the  main 
restricted  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  two  old-age  insur- 
ance systems. 

Specific  legislative  prohibition  against  simultaneous 
receipt  of  two  forms  of  aid  is  not  confined  to  the  social 
insurances.     Section  1002   (a)   of  the  Social  Security 


*  The  act  provides  that  no  day  be  considered  a  day  of  unemployment 
with  respect  to  which  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  finds  that  the 
employee  is  receiving  or  has  received  annuity  payments  or  pensions 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  of  1935  or  1937,  or  insurance 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  payments  for  similar 
purposes  under  any  other  act  of  Congress,  or  unemployment  benefits 
tinder  any  State  unemployment  compensation  law  or  of  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  United  States.  (The  disqualification  does 
not,  however,  apply  in  the  rase  of  the  lump-sum  payments.) 

'  The  laws  disqualifying  for  receipt  of  old-age  and  survivors  benefits 
but  not  railroad  retirement  annuities  are  those  of  Connecticut,  Hawaii. 
Massachusetts,  and  Oregon. 

♦Three  of  these  laws  disqualify  on  account  of  receipt  of  any  payment 
for  loss  of  wages.  Two  other  State.s  disqualify  on  account  of  receipt 
of  workmen's  compensation  with  no  provision  for  payment  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  unemployment  benefit  amount  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation payment,  and  2  (1  of  which  is  included  in  the  2  just  men- 
tioned) di.'iqualify  on  account  of  receipt  of  any  payment  for  loss  of 
wages.      Sixteen  States  have  no  provisions. 

'Pour  States  disqualify  claimants  for  the  week  with  respect  to  which 
benefits  are  received  or  allowed  but  not  yet  received  from  another  State 
or  a  Federal  unemployment  compensation  law ;  5  States  disqualify  for 
the  week  with  respect  to  which  such  benefits  are  received  or  sought ; 
and  33  States  disqualify  for  the  week  with  respect  to  which  such 
benefits  are  received  or  sought,  with  the  provision  that  the  disqualifica- 
tion shall  not  apply  if  the  other  agency  finally  determines  that  the 
worker  in  question  is  not  entitled  to  such  other  unemployment  benefits. 
Oregon  disqualifies  for  the  week  for  which  such  other  unemployment 
benefits  are  actually  received.  The  Utah  unemployment  compensation  law 
states  expressly  that  a  claimant  be  disqualified  until  maximum  pay- 
ments under  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  law  are  exhausted. 
"The  remaining  7  States  have  no  provision. 


Act  as  amended  prohibits  the  payment  of  grants  to 
blind  persons  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  old-age  assist- 
ance. Similarly  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1941  (section  16  (b))  provides  that 
workers  who  have  relinquished  WPA  employment  for 
private  work  and  are  subsequently  unemployed  shall 
be  entitled  to  resumption  of  WPA  work  only  if  they 
have  first  drawn  all  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  which  shall  have  accrued  to  them. 

Agency  Arrangements  to  Avoid  Duplicate  Receipt  of  Aid 

The  adoption  of  general  rules  or  principles  in  the 
law  or  through  administrative  rulings  on  the  part  of 
the  agencies  concerned  needs  to  be  implemented  by 
smoothly  working  arrangements  at  the  level  at  which 
the  applicant  for  aid  comes  in  contact  with  the  agencies. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  duplication  is  avoided 
not  by  the  mere  listing  of  types  of  aid  which  may  not 
be  received  simultaneously  (as  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  overlapping  among  the  insurances  or  between  them 
and  the  works  program)  but  by  the  ascertainment  of 
the  resources  possessed  by  each  applicant.  In  such 
circumstances,  since  social-insurance  and  other  pay- 
ments not  made  on  a  means-test  basis  may  be  regarded 
as  a  resource,  the  local  authorities  administering  pro- 
grams where  eligibility  is  based  upon  need  require  the 
closest  cooperation  from  the  administrators  of  these 
other  programs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  resources  possessed  by  applicants.  The 
need  for  such  cooperation  is  experienced  in  the  main 
by  the  local  welfare  agency  which  administers  the 
general-relief  program  (and  in  many  States  also  the 
special  assistances)  and  also  applies  the  test  of  need 
to  applicants  for  WPA.  Wliere  the  special  assistances 
are  separately  administered,  the  need  for  such  coop- 
eration is  also  experienced  by  the  administrators  of 
these  aids. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  necessai^  degree 
of  cooperation  has  not  yet  been  ensured.  It  is  true 
that  the  Social  Security  Board  has  impressed  upon  its 
staff  administering  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
the  desirability  of  making  essential  information  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  agencies  administering  other 
social-Melfare  programs.  Agreements  have  been 
reached  with  the  WPA,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
State  employment  security  agencies,  and  State  public- 
assistance  agencies  under  which  specific  information 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  subject  to  certain  safeguards.*  The 
Board  has  undertaken  that  where  it  has  information 
that  a  beneficiary  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 


•  No   Information    is   made   available   to    State   employment   security 
agencies  concerning  lump-sum  death  payments. 
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is  also  receiving  public-assistance,  WPA,  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments,  the  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  agency  shall  be  informed  of  the  receipt  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits.' 

Cooperative  arrangements  hetxoeen  the  relief  and 
public-assistance  agencies  and  the  State  unemployment 
co7npensation  authorities  have  in  the  past  operated 
hss  smoothly.  Initially  there  was  a  tendency  for  the 
latter  to  refuse  to  furnish  any  information  at  all  on 
the  ground  that  the  divulging  of  such  information 
was  inconsistent  with  the  general  objectives  of  the 
social-insurance  principle,*  and  more  generally  that 
it  was  desirable  so  far  as  possible  to  divorce  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  two  types  of  public  aid.  A  trend 
toward  closer  cooperation  was  strengthened  by  a  bul- 
letin issued  in  April  1939  by  the  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.  By  the  smnmer  of  1939  most  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  agencies  were  coop- 
erating more  or  less  closely  with  the  relief  agencies. 
There  was,  however,  considerable  variation  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  administrative  devices  adopted. 

An  analysis  of  practices  in  18  States  carried  out  in 
the  summer  of  1939  indicated  that  six  States  relied 
principally  upon  information  supplied  by  relief  ap- 
plicants and  recipients,  with  clearance  in  a  small  num- 


'  Tbua  the  Bureau  may  provide  evidence  of  the  date  of  birth  at  the 
request  of  either  a  local  or  State  public-assistance  agency  If  the  agency 
can  show  that  this  information  is  essential  and  that  It  has  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  other  sources. 

"Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  (Public,  No.  271,  74th 
Cong.,  sec.  303a)  had  specifically  required  State  plans  to  include  pro- 
vision for  making  benefit  data  available  to  Federal  agencies  "charged 
^\1th  the  administration  of  public  works  or  assistance  through  public 
employment."  Up  to  1939  there  was  some  tendency  to  interpret  pro- 
visions in  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  against  divulging 
Information  respecting  individuals  except  to  public  employees,  as  In- 
cluding the  release  of  data  on  benefit  rights  especially  to  relief  authori- 
ties. (Cf.  Jacobs,  Arthur,  Methods  of  Clearance  Between  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  and  Relief  Agencies,  Committee  on  Social  Security 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  CouncU,  Pamphlet  Series  No.  3,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  pp.  10-12.) 

"Early  in  1938  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  began  to  make  unemployment  benefit  payments. 
No  satisfactory  procedure  had  been  established  for  the  County  Welfare 
Board  to  obtain  the  amounts  of  these  payments  and  since  the  Industrial 
Commission  refused  to  make  this  information  available  to  any  except 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  County  Welfare  Board  arranged  to  obtain 
lists  of  payments  from  the  WPA  ofllce.  However,  the  WPA  found 
they  could  not  use  the  lists  to  advantage  which  were  submitted 
to  them  and  so  discontinued  requesting  them  from  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission.    •     •     • 

"Since  the  present  method  of  obtaining  this  Information  is  cumber- 
some and  probably  Inaccurate,  it  is  essential  that  some  plan  be  worked 
out  for  a  more  efficient  clearing  between  the  County  Welfare  Boards 
and  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division."  (Annual  Report  of 
the  County  Welfare  Board  of  the  County  of  Ramsey  and  the  City  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  the  Tear  Ending  Deoemier  Si,  19SS,  St.  Paul, 
1939,  p.  56.) 

"The  rapidly  developing  programs  of  unemployment  Insurance  and  of 
old  age  and  survivors'  benefits  require  that  there  be  a  liaison  that 
assures  complete  sharing  of  information  among  the  administrative  bodies 
involved.  Admitting  that  the  confidential  nature  of  Information  relative 
to  a  person's  earnings  or  public  relief  needs  should  be  preserved  as  far 
as  possible,  there  must  still  be  sufficient  clearance  to  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  employer,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  recipient  of  Insurance  or  public 
aid."  (State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  op.  cit., 
p.  45.) 


ber  of  cases  with  the  Employment  Service."  Relief 
agencies  in  another  six  States  received  from  the 
unemployment  compensation  administrators  informa- 
tion on  the  unemployment  compensation  status  not 
merely  of  the  workers  in  whom  the  agency  was  in- 
terested, but  on  all  claimants  for  or  recipients 
of  unemployment  benefits.^"  The  remaining  six  States 
relied  on  information  concerning  specific  recipients 
furnished  by  the  unemployment  compensation  agencies 
on  request. 

All  three  methods  have  certain  shortcomings.  Re- 
liance on  the  client,  even  when  supported  by  a  require- 
ment that  he  should  produce  evidence  in  the  form  of 
checks  received  or  other  documentary  data  sent  to  him 
by  the  unemployment  compensation  agency,  is  at  best 
a  control  on  those  applicants  who  are  almost  certainly 
known  to  be  in  receipt  of  benefits.  It  enables  the  relief 
agency  to  know  how  much  benefit  is  going  into  the 
family  and,  in  some  cases,  the  probable  duration  of  the 
benefit  payment.  But,  without  some  direct  contact 
with  the  unemployment  compensation  agency,  it  pro- 
vides no  information  regarding  payments  to  those  who 
do  not  voluntarily  report  benefit  status  in  the  first 
instance.  The  second  method,  while  giving  the  relief 
agency  all  necessary  information,  involves  a  large 
amount  of  administrative  work  in  matching  check 
stubs  or  other  data  against  its  o'wn  files  and  involves 
costs  that  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  information  secured."  Even  the  third  method  of 
requesting  information  concerning  relief  clients  or  ap- 
plicants from  the  unemployment  compensation  authori- 
ties, while  reducing  administrative  work  for  the  relief 
agency  and  having  the  great  advantage  over  the  prev- 
ious method  of  protecting  the  privacy  of  all  those 
unemployment  compensation  beneficiaries  who  do  not 
apply  for  relief,  has  some  shortcomings.  For  unless 
the  relief  authorities  are  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  law,  they  may  in- 
undate the  unemployment  compensation  administrators 
with  requests  for  determinations  of  the  benefit  status  of 
an  unduly  large  number  of  possible  cases.^^    Moreover, 


"  For  an  account  of  the  types  of  clearance,  see  Jacobs,  op  cit.,  pp.  18-26. 

^  For  a  list  of  the  various  types  of  documents  sent  to  the  relief 
agencies,  see  ihid.,  pp.  27-35. 

"Between  April  23  and  July  15,  1939,  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  received  325,312  notices  of  benefit  rights  from  the  Division  of 
Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance.  As  of  July  15,  242,705  had 
been  cleared  against  the  public-assistance  and  relief  files  and  only 
12,807  (or  2  percent)  had  been  found  to  pertain  to  current  relief  cases; 
an  additional  G46  (or  0.3  percent)  concerned  applications  under  investi- 
gation. While  the  administrative  work  is  more  serio\is  for  relief 
agencies  in  industrial  areas  and  large  cities,  other  studies  indicate  that 
the  costs  are  in  general  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments.   See  Jacobs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-33. 

"  It  was  found  In  1939  that  many  case  workers  and  relief  adminis- 
trators were  unfamiliar  with  even  the  broad  provisions  of  the  admittedly 
complicated  unemployment  compensation  laws  In  their  States.  In  some 
areas  relief  administrators  had  sent  requests  for  Information  concern- 
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in  States  where  the  aclmiiiistration  of  iinemiiloyment 
couipensation  is  highly  centralized,  requests  may  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  central  State  office,  and  tliis  may  involve 
considerable  delay. 

Use  of  the  confidential  exchange. — In  a  number  of 
areas  the  existence  of  confidential  exchanges  serves  to 
eliminate  dinplicatioji  of  service  and  to  expedite  clear- 
ance between  agencies  providing  assistance  on  the  basis 
of  need.  The  essence  of  the  exchange  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  single  index  to  the  names  of  clients  known 
to  member  welfare  agencies  in  a  community." 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  advantages  to  the 
use  of  such  a  central  clearing  agency.  It  eliminates 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in  having  each  agency 
determine  independently  which  other  agencies  are  aid- 
ing the  applicant.  Its  use  can  prevent  overlapping  of 
services  and  material  aid  in  those  cases  where  such 
overlapping  is  undesirable.  In  addition,  it  provides  a 
mechanism  through  which  the  promotion  of  formal  or 
informal  interagency  cooperation,  in  areas  other  than 
the  immediate  exchange  of  information,  is  facilitated. 
The  consistent  use  of  the  exchange  results  in  the  de- 
velopment of  better  understanding  between  the  various 
social  agencies  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  service 
each  is  prepared  to  render.  Furthermore,  if  the  ex- 
change is  properly  used  by  participating  agencies, 
families  are  less  likely  to  be  shunted  back  and  forth 
between  agencies  in  search  of  the  specific  type  of  aid 
required,  thus  reducing  the  emotional  strain  to  the 
client  or  family  involved  in  frequent  recounting  of  its 
problems.  Another  of  the  more  important  direct  bene- 
fits in  the  use  of  an  exchange  is  that  it  expedites 
administration  and  lessens  the  time  required  between 
application  and  receipt  of  aid  by  reducing  the  time 
which  would  be  consumed  in  making  agency-by-agency 
clearance.  It  also  protects  the  client's  privacy  by 
avoiding  needless  reinvestigation  to  obtain  facts 
already  known  to  other  agencies  and  by  limiting  in- 
quiries to  the  exchange  and  to  agencies  to  whom  his 
circumstances  are  already  known. 

The  development  of  the  social-service  exchanges  in 
local  communities  was  among  the  more  important  con- 
tributions made  by  private  agencies  to  the  administra- 
tion of  welfare  programs.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try today,  such  exchanges,  where  they  exist,  are  still 
financed  by  private  funds.    Increasingly,  however,  pay- 


ing each  new  applicant,  reu-ardless  of  his  employability  or  employment 
record,      llhid.,  pp.  25  and  39-41.) 

■^iThe  exchange  has  no  control  over  the  operations  or  the  policies  of 
the  participating  agencies ;  nor  does  it  collect  or  furnish  data  from 
case  records  on  the  specific  needs,  types  or  amounts  of  aid,  current 
status,  or  social  history  of  the  individual  or  family.  It  lists  the  name 
of  the  individual  or  family  together  with  the  names  of  the  agencies 
which  have  been  or  are  serving  the  family,  and  makes  available  to  each 
member  agency  on  request  the  names  of  other  agencies  which  already 
have  served  the  individual  or  family  concerned.  The  inquiring  agency 
is  then  at  liberty  to  request  the  other  agencies  for  further  information. 


ments  have  been  made  from  public  funds  for  entire  or 
partial  support  of  the  service.  Stimulus  to  the  use  or 
development  of  local  and  State-wide  exchanges  has 
been  given  by  Federal  agencies.  Thus  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  has  encouraged  and  urged  their  use  where 
they  are  available,^'  and  the  Office  of  Government 
Reports  is  prepared  to  assist  States  in  analyzing  the 
need  for  State-wide  exchanges  and  to  act  as  a  coordi- 
nating and  advisory  body.^^  Since  1934  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  collected  and  published  statistics  on  the 
number  of  clearings  by  confidential  exchanges  in  a 
large  number  of  urban  areas.^* 

The  extent  to  which  the  exchanges  are  in  general 
use  is  not,  however,  pi'ecisely  known.  By  1940,  State- 
wide systems  of  exchange  were  in  operation  in  five 
States :  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  West  Virginia.  In  the  past,  experiments 
with  various  types  of  State-wide  exchanges  have  been 
carried  on  in  at  least  three  States:  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  Georgia.  More  recently,  Ehode  Island,  Minnesota, 
and  Illinois,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Reports,  have  been  giving  study  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  exchanges."  The  existence  of  local  ex- 
changes appears  to  be  rather  general  in  the  larger  and 
medium-sized  urban  communities  and  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  rural  areas,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  ai'e 
utilized  by  all  local  agencies  operating  in  a  given  area 
is  not  known. 


^*  The  Social  Security  Board,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  the  Social  Service  Exchange  Committee  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  has  formulated  a  "Statement  of  Principles  of 
Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Confidential  Exchange."  For 
details  on  the  statement  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  see  Blakeslee,  Ruth  C,  "Regional  and  State-wide  Exchanges"  in 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  19i0,  pp.  474- 
484. 

"^  The  Office  is  prepared,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Governor,  the 
Welfare  Director,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  or  other  responsible 
officials  within  a  State,  to  analyze  the  State's  need  for  a  confidential 
exchange  and  its  plan  for  establishing  such  a  service  agency.  Plans 
developed  by  the  State  officials  and  agencies  are  submitted  through  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  Office  of  Government  Reports  to  an 
interdepartmental  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  interested 
Federal  agencies.  The  Committee  then  makes  recommendations  for 
changes  which  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  exchange  organization  and 
administration  acceptable  as  an  element  of  administration  included  in 
the  State  plan  for  the  administration  of  public  assistance,  and  acceptable 
to  the  administration  of  other  Federal  agencies  which  might  participate 
in  paying  the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  an  exchange. 

'"  By  January  1940,  41  urban  areas  were  reporting  comparable  data 
on  the  volume  of  activity  measured  in  terms  of  number  of  clearances. 

"  In  October  1941  it  was  reported  by  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  that  state-wide  exchanges  were  in  operation  in  8  States  (Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Carolina,  and  Vermont).  In  addition  there  were  nearly  300 
city-  or  county-wide  exchanges,  serving  population  areas  which  ranged 
from  7,500,000  (New  York  City)  to  5,000  (Paulding,  Ohio).  Some  of 
these  exchanges  covered  more  than  1  city  or  county.  (Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  Committee  on  Social  Service  Exchange,  Social 
Service  Exchanges  in  the  United  States  a7td  Canada,  New  York,  1941.) 

For  further  information  on  the  operation  of  the  exchanges,  see 
Blakeslee,  Ruth.  Regional  and  Statewide  Exchanges,  issued  by  the  same 
Committee  and  also  its  Bulletin  31.  Has  Change  in  Philosophy  of  Case 
Working  Agencies  Affected  Their  Use  of  the  Social  Service  Exchanger, 
and  Bulletin  34,  Social  Service  Exchange  and  Clearance  Services  for  Cur- 
rent Public  Welfare  Programs. 
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Attention  was  drawn  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter  to  the  fact  that  administrative  problems  have 
been  i-endered  more  complex  by  the  participation  of 
two  or  more  agencies  at  different  levels  of  government 
in  the  administration  and  operation  of  specific  pro- 
grams. These  resulting  relationships  are  of  various 
types  depending  upon  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  administrative  partners.  In  this  section  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  two  major  types  of  Federal- 
State  relationsliips :  That  in  which  a  federally  oper- 
ated program  requires  the  participation  of  other  units 
of  government  in  the  capacity  of  sponsor,  and  that  in 
which  State  programs  operate  with  the  assistance  of 
a  Federal  grant-in-aid.  A  third  division  of  the  sec- 
tion will  discuss  the  relationships  betwen  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  in  regard  to  State- 
supervised,  locally  operated  public-aid  progx-ams. 

Federally  Operated  Programs  Sponsored 
by  States  or  Localities 

Two  public-aid  progi'ams  are  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  sponsored  by  States  or  local- 
ities: the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

Work  Projects  Administration 

The  WPA  program  involves  the  administrative  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  and  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  two  ways:  through  the  sponsorship  principle, 
and  through  utilizing  the  local  relief  agencies  to  cer- 
tify to  the  existence  of  need  among  applicants  for 
project  employment.  Only  the  first  of  these  relation- 
ships will  be  considered  at  this  point.^' 

In  many  ways  the  sponsorship  relationship  can  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  flexible  type  of  grant-in-aid, 
calling  for  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  and  the  sponsoring  agency  of  government. 
The  Federal  office  issues  general  guides  to  project  eli- 
gibility, but  the  sponsorship  device  presents  the  great 
advantage  of  ensuring  that  the  federally  operated 
work  projects  should  be  of  a  character  acceptable  to 
and  needed  by  local  communities.^®     Although  it  has 


"  For  a  discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  WPA  and  the  local 
relief  agencies,  see  below  under  "The  Local  Welfare  Office  as  the 
Central  Point  of  Intake." 

^The  committee  of  private  citizens  with  extensive  experience  of 
business,  which  studied  the  operation  of  the  WPA  in  New  York  City  con- 
eluded  that,  despite  the  complications  to  which  the  sponsorship  system 
gives  rise,  "probably,  no  better  system  can  be  suggested  for  maintaining 
local  control  In  the  selection  of  local  projects,  which  is  believed  to  be 
essential  in  the  success  of  any  program  for  the  conduct  of  work 
primarily  for  local  benefit.  It  is  highly  essential  both  for  the  fair 
distribution  of  funds  and  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, that  standard  rules  of  project-eligibility  applicable  throughout 
the  country  In-  adopted  and  enforced."     (Works  Progress  Administra- 


not  always  been  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
projects  which  were  initiated  by  the  sponsor  and  those 
(especially  of  a  nonconstruction  character)  which  were 
sponsored  after  stimulus  by  the  WPA  in  the  exercise 
of  its  responsibility  for  ensuring  project  work  to  the 
needy  unemployed,-"  the  fact  remains  that  the  final 
decision  lies  with  the  sponsoring  government  agency. 
The  role  of  the  WPA  appears  to  have  embraced  rather 
general  stimulation  of  the  exploration  of  project  pos- 
sibilities, clearance,  and  final  approval  of  projects.^^ 
In  individual  cities,  a  close  and  continuous  cooperative 
arrangement  for  the  planning  of  projects  has  been  de- 
veloped between  the  WPA  officials  and  the  city  de- 
partments.==  But  such  continuing  and  long-range 
joint  planning  has  not  always  been  possible  because  of 
uncertainties  as  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  available.^' 
In  the  actual  operation  of  projects,  the  sponsorship 
principle  has  involved  a  variety  of  relationships. 

On  some  construction  activities  the  role  of  WPA  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  contractor.  It  provided  the  supervisory  force 
and  directed  all  the  work,  with  occasional  inspections  by  the 
sponsoring  agent.  At  other  times  the  sponsor  constituted  the 
supervisory  force,  and  took  an  active  part  in  directing  the 
conduct  of  the  job.  Between  these  two  practices  existed  a  wide 
variety  of  possible  arrangements.  In  any  arrangement  WPA 
ofBcials  saw  to  the  observance  of  WPA  labor  regulations,  and 
checked  the  work  for  conformity  to  project  specifications." 

It  is  evidriit  that,  although  essentially  a  federally 
operated  program,  the  WPA  has  in  fact  called  for  a 
large  measure  of  cooperative  participation  hy  State  omd 
local  autJuyrities.  Difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  this  relationship  appear  to  have  occurred 
mainly  in  regard  to  project  operation  when  the  spon- 


tion  for  the  City  of  New  York,  Advisory  Council,  Reports  on  Puhlic 
Assistance,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  165-66.) 

»  Cf.  Macmahon,  Arthur  W.,  Millett,  John  D.,  and  Ogden,  Gladys,  The 
Administration  of  Federal  Work  Relief,  Chicago,  Public  Administration 
Service,  1941,  pp.  309-10. 

^  "Below  the  surface  there  was  often  the  stimulative  effect  of  the 
explorations  and  demonstrations  that  the  WPA,  following  in  the  pioneer- 
ing tracks  of  the  I'ERA  and  some  State  relief  organizations,  made  in 
novel  work  possibilities.  In  the  nonconstruction  fields,  especially, 
indirect  stimulation  from  the  center  was  important.  The  specialized 
staff  elements  of  the  WPA  played  a  vital  part  in  enlisting  the  interest 
of  local  governments.  But  the  process  was  both  spontaneous  and  local. 
Many  fruitful  ideas  were  first  developed  in  the  communities,  some  ante- 
dating the  FERA.  The  WPA  often  aided  in  maturing  forms  of  activity 
that  might  otherwise  have  remained  inchoate ;  it  universalized  what 
would  have  been  sporadic  without  it.  But  the  central  role  was  in 
large  part  one  of  collation  and  clearance.  Furthermore,  when  atten- 
tion was  thus  called  to  a  new  type  of  action — a  recreational  program, 
say — the  activating  elements  that  enlisted  governmental  support  were 
often  voluntary  groups  with  widespread  local  connections."  (Hid.,  p. 
310.) 

"  This  was  notably  the  case  in  New  York  City.  Cf.  testimony  of  Col. 
Somervell  in  TForfc  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  19il,  p.  524. 

»For  an  account  of  the  effect  of  such  uncertainty  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  orderly  .ioint  planning,  see  Works  Progress  .Administration  for 
the  City  of  New  York,  Advisory  Council,  op.  oil.,  p.  167. 

«  Macmahon,  Millett.  and  Ogdon,  op.  cit.,  p.  311. 
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sor  had  insisted  on  supplying  the  svpervisory  force 
{when  prohlems  of  divided  responsibility  have  arisen) 
and  in  regard  to  the  disappi'oval  hy  WPA  of  certain 
types  of  locally  sponsored  projects. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  a  program  so  heavily 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  necessarily  in- 
volved a  substantial  measure  of  Federal  control  over 
the  conditions  under  which  Federal  funds  were  to  be 
expended,  the  question  whether  the  WPA  took  adequate 
steps  to  assure  that  the  federally  promulgated  regu- 
lations should  be  responsive  to  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  assumes  considerable  importance. 

In  fact,  various  devices  have  been  used  by  the  WPA 
to  embody  the  experience  of  its  own  State  and  local 
personnel  in  adjusting  policy  to  local  needs.  Follow- 
ing the  passage  of  each  annual  appropriation  act,  all 
State  administrators  meet  with  Washington  officials  to 
discuss  changes  required  by  the  new  legislation  and 
methods  of  carrying  the  provisions  into  effect.  Re- 
gional directors  also  meet  regularly  in  Washington 
about  every  two  months  for  conference  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  representatives  of  the  various  divi- 
sions.^^ Similarly  the  regional  offices  hold  periodic 
meetings  with  State  WPA  officials  in  their  regions.^* 

It  appears  that  these  conferences  have  been  of  great 
value  in  sustaining  a  much  more  than  routine  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  regional.  State,  and  local  officials 
in  the  development  of  the  WPA  program.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  in  a  national  program  working 
necessarily  with  detailed  sets  of  uniform  administra- 
tive regulations  governing  the  major  aspects  of  pro- 
gram operation,  there  are  real  limits  to  the  extent  to 
which  special  modifications  can  be  permitted  to  meet 
local  needs.^'  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  adaptability 
of  centrally  promulgated  policy  to  local  conditions  will 
be  in  large  measure  affected  by  the  knowledge  of  WPA 
State  and  regional  officials  concerning  conditions  in 
their  areas,  and  tlie  extent  of  their  interest  in  obtain- 
ing the  viewpoints  of  State  government  officials  and  res- 
idents who  are  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
national  WPA  program. 

National  Youth  Administration 

The  NYA  is  the  second  program  operated  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  but  sponsored  by  States  or  localities.^'    The 


"  Regional  supervisors  also  come  to  Washington  about  four  times  a 
year  for  meetings  with  their  respective  divisions. 

*■  These  meetings  are  attended  by  the  regional  director,  the  regional 
advisors,  and  representatives  of  the  Washington  office  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  topic  under  discussion. 

"  While  neither  regional  nor  State  offices  have  authority  to  modify 
the  regulations  sent  out  hy  the  central  office,  they  enjoy  a  limited 
area  of  autonomy  in  deciding  how  to  make  these  regulations  fit  State 
situations. 

*  The  NYA  also  to  some  extent  utilizes  the  local  relief  agencies  as 
referral  or  selecting  agencies.  For  a  discussion  of  the  problem  to 
which  this  relationship  has  given  rise,  see  below  under  "The  Local 
Welfare  Office  as  the  Central  Point  of  Intake." 


Federal  agency  has  depended  upon  the  initiative  and 
viewpoint  of  its  own  State  administrative  units  and 
the  local  sponsors  to  a  very  high  degree.  Responsibil- 
ity for  the  student  work  program  has  been  shared  be- 
tween the  State  youth  administrators  and  the  desig- 
nated officials  of  the  participating  institutions,  though 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  proper  expenditure  of 
funds  rests  with  the  State  youth  administrator.  Broad 
general  policies  have  been  laid  down  in  Washington 
(though  the  advice  of  the  educators  is  sought),  and 
interpretation  has  been  left  to  the  States,  while  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  program  rests  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  participating  institutions.  Responsibil- 
ity for  the  administration  of  the  out-of -school  work  pro- 
gram within  the  States  is  also  vested  in  the  State  youth 
administrators,  but  all  nonfederal  construction  projects 
must  be  cosponsored  by  other  public  agencies.  In  prac- 
tice such  cosponsorship  is  sought  for  all  projects.^' 

Wlien  the  NYA  was  first  created,  it  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  Federal  organization  which  was 
highly  decentralized  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
discretion  being  left  to  the  State  administrators.  For 
example,  the  character  of  administrative  organization 
within  the  States  was  determined  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  State  administrators,  and  much  initiative  could  be 
exercised  by  them  in  formulating  plans  for  State  ad- 
ministration. However,  the  nature  of  State  organi- 
zation was  profoundly  influenced  by  that  of  the  WPA, 
of  which  it  was  a  part  until  December  1938.  As  the 
agency  has  matured  and  become  separate  from  the 
WPA  there  has  been  some  increase  in  centralization  of 
power.  The  practice  of  approving  State  administra- 
tive budgets  in  Washington  has  been  adopted.  More 
sjaecific  policies  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  office  to  enforce  have  been  incorporated  into 
its  legislative  authority.^"  Nevei'theless  great  freedom 
is  still  left  to  the  States,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  personnel  and  the  initiation  and  ap- 
proval of  work  projects.^'     Moreover,  although  the  law 


*  A  "public  agency"  may  be  a  Federal  department,  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  other  legally  constituted  public  agency.  In 
special  cases,  nonprofit,  quasipublic  agencies  may  co^ponsor  projects 
which  are  of  direct  and  immediate  benefit  to  the  general  public. 
Charitable,  social,  civic,  sectarian,  and  trade  organizations  and  institu- 
tions may  act  in  cooperation  with  an  eligible  cosponsor  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  public  project.  Such  agencies  are  called  cooperating  agencies. 
Cosponsors  are  expected  to  share  in  the  financing  of  projects,  in  cash  or 
in  kind.  The  latter  type  of  contribution  may  include  supervision,  pro- 
vision of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment,  space  occupied  by  the 
project,  transportation  and  handling  charges,  land  leases,  easements,  and 
rights  of  way.  Normally  cosponsorship  also  implies  some  cooperation 
in   the   planning   and    development   of   the   project. 

^  B.  g.,  in  regard  to  the  type  of  assistance,  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  administration  and  the  items  to  be  included  thereunder, 
the  national  average  labor  cost,  the  method  of  distributing  funds  for 
work  projects  among  the  States,  and  relationships  with  cosponsors  and 
personnel  policies. 

"  Although  there  is  ostensibly  a  central  review  of  all  projects,  since 
all  project  applications  come  in  to  Washington,  the  State  administra- 
tion has  wide  latitude  except   in  regard  to  specified   t.vpes  of  projects. 
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requires  that  youth  must  be  in  need  to  he  eligible  for 
(he  program,  only  the  most  gerieral  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  need  have  been  given  and  interpretation  is 
very  largely  left  to  each  State  administration. 

Tho  decentralized  nature  of  the  adniinistrution  is 
further  reflected  in  the  administrative  organization. 
The  regional  offices  appear  to  have  played  a  relatively 
unimportant  role.  Although  by  1940  they  had  been 
strengthened  by  additional  personnel,  the  regulations 
stipulated  that  the  State  administrators  might  com- 
municate directly  with  the  central  office  instead  of 
through  the  regional  representative.  The  State  ad- 
ministrators were  usually  consulted  informally  regard- 
ing a  pending  change  in  policy.  This  was  done 
through  conferences  of  State  administrators,  either 
regionally  or  nationally,  or  through  consultation  be- 
tween regional  rejsresentatives  and  State  administra- 
tors or  members  of  their  staff  in  charge  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  program.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  gen- 
esis of  a  change  in  policy  was  just  as  likely  to  be  in  a 
State  or  States  as  in  Washington.  Through  confer- 
ences the  advisability  of  using  proposed  procedures 
was  discussed  until  they  finally  became  part  of  estab- 
lished policy. ^^  However,  the  Washington  office  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  supply 
leadership  to  the  States  by  undertaking  and  dissemi- 
nating the  results  of  continuous  surveys  of  the  nature 
of  the  problem  of  unemployed  youth,  and  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  NY  A  program  in  the  country  as  a  whole.^^ 


which  require  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  or  the  central 
office  of  the  NYA. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1940,  all  work  projects  except  the  following  might 
be  initiated  upon  approval  by  the  State  youth  administrator :  "all 
projects  involving  the  construction  of  new  buildings  or  major  additions 
to  existing  buildings,  where  the  cost  of  materials,  exclusive  of  equipment 
but  including  materials  contributed  by  cosponsors,  equals  or  exceeds 
$1,000  :  all  resident  projects,  whether  full-time  or  part-time ;  all  re- 
search, statistical  and  survey  projects  ;  projects  tor  the  restoration  of 
sites  and  structures  of  archaeological  or  historical  importance,  including 
commemorating  marliers,  tablets  and  memorials,  and  projects  for 
archaeological  and  historical  research."  All  projects  of  these  typos 
required  approval  by  tlie  Washington  office,  and  projects  of  the  first  type 
required  Presidential  approval  as  well.  (National  Youth  .Xdminlstra- 
tion,  PreHminary  Manual  of  Vork  Project  Operatiotis,  Washington, 
December  29,  1939,  ch.  I,  pt.  II,  sec.  13.) 

After  July  1,  1940,  projects  of  the  following  types  might  not  be 
initiated  without  approval  by  the  Division  of  Worii  Projects  in  the 
Washington  office :  "all  projects  involving  construction  where  the 
total  cost,  both  Federal  and  cosponsor,  exceeds  $5,000  ;  all  projects  in- 
volving the  construction  of  new  buildings  or  major  additions  to  existing 
buildings,  where  the  cost  of  materials  exclusive  of  equipment  but 
Including  materials  contributed  by  cosponsors,  equals  or  exceeds  $1,000, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  total  cost  is  under  $5,000  :  ail  Federal 
construction  projects  ;  all  resident  projects,  whether  full-time  or  part- 
time  ;  all  research,  statistical,  and  survey  projects ;  projects  for  the 
restoration  of  sites  and  structures  of  archaeological  and  historical  im- 
portance, including  commemorating  martcers,  tablets,  and  memorials, 
and  projects  for  archaelogical  and  historical  research."  The  first  type 
required  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  as  well. 
(National  Youth  Administration,  Manual  of  TTorfc  Project  Operations, 
Washington,  February  20,  1941,  ch.  II,  sec.  13.) 

"  This  happened,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
resident  center  program. 

'^  In  recent  months,  however,  a  more  or  less  systematic  effort  has 
been  made  to  exchange  information  of  successful  experiences  in  program 
operation    in    the    various    States    through    bulletins    circulated    from 


The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics  has  not  hith- 
erto been  equipped  to  perform  these  functions.  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  the  division  has  been  ade- 
quately staffed  even  to  supply  the  data  which  the 
agency  might  be  expected  to  need  in  evaluating  its 
own  policies  and  administrative  arrangements. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  NYA  is  highly  decen- 
tralized. The  major  problem  is  indeed  not  whether 
the  officials  in  the  State  and  local  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministi'ation  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  influence 
policies  and  procedures,  but  rather  whether  adequate 
authority  is  exercised  by  the  central  office.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  has  made  for  adaptability  of  the  pro- 
gram to  local  conditions  and  community  needs  and  has 
permitted  experimentation  in  methods  and  techniques. 
It  may  have  had  the  further  advantage  of  placing 
responsibility  more  squarely  upon  the  State  adminis- 
trator. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
lack  of  uniformity  in  program  and  methods  and  wide 
diversity  in  achievements.  This  situation  would  ap- 
pear to  be  particularly  serious  in  view  of  the  national 
significance  of  the  problem  of  unemployed  youth,  and 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  young  unem- 
ployed population  is  concentrated  in  areas  where  both 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  likely  to  inhibit  the 
development  of  appropriate  projects  if  reliance  is  so 
largely  placed  upon  local  initiative.^* 

Federally  Aided  State  Programs 

Two  important  groups  of  public-aid  programs  oper- 
ate on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  which  calls  for  close  cooper- 
ation between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
These  are  the  special  public  assistances  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  together  with  the  employment 
service.  Both  types  of  programs  are  operated  and 
initiated  by  States,  but  to  secure  Federal  aid  the  States 
must  conform  in  certain  respects  to  Federal  require- 
ments. The  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  for  these  two  groups  differ 
somewhat  because  of  the  differing  character  of  the 
financial  and  legal  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  special  public  assistances  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  payments 
to  individuals  up  to  a  certain  maximum  and  also  par- 
ticipates in  the  costs  of  administration.  The  Social 
Security  Board  "is  responsible  not  only  for  the  initial 
approval  of  a  State  plan  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  act  for  grants  of  Federal  funds  but  also  for  coii- 


Washington.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  (|Uality  of 
tho  student  worlt  program,  notably  since  June  1940,  tlirough  the 
establisliment  on  both  tlio  National  and  State  levels  of  student  worli 
councils,  composed  primarily  of  educators.      (See  Ch.  IX.) 

"  For  fiirtliiT  discussion  of  the  effects  of  local  sponsorsliip  upon  the 
character  of  the  projects  developed,  see  ch.  IX. 
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tinuing  certification  of  the  amounts  to  be  granted  for 
the  operation  of  the  plan,  for  review  of  any  changes 
in  the  phm,  and  for  review  of  administration  to  ensure 
that  there  is  no  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
requirement  of  the  act."  " 

In  unemployment  compensation  programs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  all  of  the  costs  of  administration 
and  permits  employers  in  States  with  approved  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  claim  an  offset  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  taxes  levied  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act.  In  consequence,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Social  Security  Board  to  certify  that 
State  laws  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  un- 
employment tax  law  and  the  conditions  for  the 
payment  of  costs  of  administration.  At  the  same  time 
the  Board  administers  the  matching  grants  to  State 
employment  offices  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  has  to  certify  that  State  plans 
are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate  to  carry  out  its 
functions.^^ 

Supervisory  Functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board 

The  Social  Security  Board,  as  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible to  Congress  for  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  thus  exercises  certain  supervisory  func- 
tions in  regard  to  the  content  and  operation  of  State 
public-assistance  and  unemployment  compensation 
laws.  In  ensuring  conformity  with  the  standards  laid 
down  in  the  Federal  law,  serious  and  continued  de- 
partures from  the  legal  requirements  leave  the  Federal 
agency  no  alternative  but  to  impose  sanctions. 
Charges  of  "Federal  autocracy"'  may  thus  arise.  In 
fact,  however,  the  Board  has  been  sparing  in  its  appli- 
cation of  the  drastic  sanctions  involved  in  withdrawal 
of  grants  or  of  approval,  and  has  endeavored,  wherever 
possible,  to  secttre  conformity  by  conferervce  and  nego- 
tiations or  by  the  carrying  through  of  special  adminis- 
trative surveys  where  noncompliance  is  supected.  On 
occasion  minor  irresrularities  are  even  overlooked.^' 


^  Filth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19i0,  p.  93. 

"  As  already  stated,  after  January  1,  1942,  the  employment  service 
was  federalized. 

"  The  Social  Security  Board  has  never  refused  to  approve  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  formally  submitted  to  it.  Conformity 
questions  have  often  been  raised  and  States  have  been  warned,  but  the 
difficulty  has  eventually  been  removed  cither  by  amendment  and  other 
state  action,  or  in  some  cases  by  acceptance  by  the  Board  of  the 
offending  provisions.  Grants  for  the  administration  of  unemployment 
compensation  have  been  definitely  withdrawn  in  only  one  State,  although 
grants  have  often  been  delayed  pending  the  adoption  of  corrective  meas- 
ures. (Cf.  Atkinson,  Raymond  C,  The  Federal  Role  in  Vnemployment 
Compensation  Administration,  Washington,  Committee  on  Social  Se- 
curity. Social  Science  Research  Council,  1941,  pp.  40-41  and  95-99.) 

Similarly  the  Board  has  made  sparing  use  of  its  power  to  withhold 
grants  in  connection  with  the  special  public  assistances,  grants  having 
been  discontinued  temporarily  only  in  four  States.  The  Attorney 
General's   Committee   on   Administrative   Procedure   reports   that   "the 


Wliere  grants  have  been  withheld  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  inquiry  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure  has  concluded 
that  hearings  have  been  conducted  with  impartiality, 
although  minor  improvements  in  procedure  have  been 
suggested.^*  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
present  method  of  holding  hearings  in  Washington, 
rather  than  in  the  State  concerned,  resxdts  in  less  pvb- 
licity  in  the  State  affected  and  fails  to  ensure  full  local 
understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

Services  Rendered  to  States  by  the  Social  Security  Board 

In  fact,  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  have  not  been  restricted  to  the  rela- 
tively negative  relationship  implied  in  the  above  de- 
scription. For  the  Social  Security  Board  has  neces- 
sarily been  concerned  with  the  furtherance  of  the  broad 
objective  of  the  Federal  legislation  and  has  in  addition 
a  specific  mandate  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  providing  economic 
security  through  social  insurance  and  related  measures. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  in  developing  its 
relationships  with  the  States,  the  Board  has  not  limited 
its  functions  to  a  mere  automatic  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  State  plans.^^  Furthermore,  because  refusals 
to  certify  State  plans  would  involve  loss  of  Federal 
funds  and  entail  suffering  to  the  very  persons  the  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  aid,  the  Board  has  promoted  a 
consultative  and  cooperative  relationship  in  the  de- 
velopment of  State  policies  and  plans  which  would 


Board  devotes  very  considerable  effort  to  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
proceedings  looking  toward  cessation  of  Federal  grants.  The  benefit  of 
every  doubt  is  given  State  administrations,  and  over  fairly  lengthy 
periods  of  time  the  Board  will  tolerate  unsatisfactory  conditions  If 
there  is  any  evidence  of  desire  by  the  State  to  terminate  them."  (The 
Attorney  GeneraKs  Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure,  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  in  Oovemment  Agencies,  pt.  3,  Social  Security  Board, 
Senate  Document  No.  10.  Washington,  1941,  p.  29.  For  an  account  of 
procedures,  see  pp.  25-32.) 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  also  preferred  negotiation  to  drastic  with- 
drawal of  grants  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Failure  of 
States  to  meet  requirements  for  the  administration  of  child-welfare 
services  has  led  to  brief  lapses  in  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  in  these 
programs  in  three  States.  In  four  cases  also,  approval  of  plans  and 
therefore  grants  for  crippled  children's  services  were  made  for  a  limited 
period  (6  months),  during  which  time  the  State  agencies  were  expected 
to  make  the  necessary  improvements  in  the  State  plans.  Grants  for 
maternal-and-child-health  services  have  been  withheld  in  one  case,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  act. 

"*  These  suggestions  have  related  mainly  to  the  preparation  of  evi- 
dence, the  nature  of  the  evidence  presented,  and  the  role  to  be  played  by 
Congressmen  attending  the  hearings.      (Ibid.,  pp.  29-32.) 

""The  Board  stated  in  1939  that  "all  changes  in  basic  legislation 
affecting  the  operation  or  authority  of  State  public-assistance  agencies, 
were  reviewed  during  the  year  in  the  light  of  their  conformity  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct."  [No  italics  in 
original.]  It  pointed  out  that  "Federal  concern  with  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  is  not  limited  to  the  legal  conformity  of 
State  laws  and  the  formal  certification  of  administrative  grants.  The 
Board  is  concerned  that  State  programs  be  so  operated  that  financial 
solvency,  administrative  standards,  operating  efficiency,  and  equity  to 
claimants  may  be  promoted."  (Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  1939,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  80  and  41.) 
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avoid  the  necessity  for  such  drastic  action.^"  Finally, 
the  i-ole  of  the  Federal  agency  in  the  development  of 
State  programs  has  been  all  the  greater  because  of  the 
novelty  of  some  of  the  federally  aided  programs  in 
many  States.  In  the  first  years  of  its  operation  the 
Board  was  continually  being  asked  by  the  States  for 
assistance  in  framing  legislation  that  would  conform 
to  Federal  requirements.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  regard  to  unemployment  compensation.  The 
unfamiliarity  of  the  majority  of  the  States  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act  with  the 
nature  of  unemployment  compensation  placed  the 
Board  in  a  de  facto  position  of  leadership,  and  through 
its  draft  bills  it  exercised  a  very  real  influence  over  the 
nature  of  unemployment  compensation  legislation  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  these  circumstances  the  development  of  public- 
assistance  and  unemployment  compensation  progiams 
in  the  States  has  been  the  result  of  a  cooperative  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
The  Federal  role,  in  addition  to  purely  supervisory 
functions,  has  included  the  enunciation  from  time  to 
time  of  broad  genei^al  policies  which  the  Board  be- 
lieves should  be  followed,''^  together  with  the  rendering 
to  the  States,  on  request,  of  a  variety  of  services. 

Through  its  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the  Board 
aims  "to  provide  the  technical  assistance  needed  by 
State  agencies,  not  only  to  meet  present  or  future  re- 
quirements of  Federal  and  State  laws  but  also  to  effect 
the  optimum  development  of  their  programs  within  the 
limits  of  their  resources.     Services  to  State  agencies 


*** ''Because  the  withholding  of  certification  of  a  State  law  •  •  • 
entails  formidable  hardship  to  worl;ers,  employers,  and  others  within 
the  State,  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  a  general  policy,  extends  all 
advice  and  assistance  possible  to  avoid  such  contingencies  and  to 
Improve  the  State  programs."     {.Ibid.,  p.  41.) 

"  Thus  in  1936  the  Board  urged  upon  the  States  the  need  for  com- 
petent public-assistance  administrators  and  for  minimum  objective 
standards  of  training  and  experience  and  stressed  the  need  for  inter- 
state agreements  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  unable  to  satisfy  State 
residence  requirements.  (First  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  19S6,  Washington,  1937,  pp.  34  and 
36.)  In  1937  it  recommended  that  each  State  develop  a  family-budget 
plan  to  be  used  in  all  localities  to  help  determine  the  amounts  to  be 
granted  to  individuals  and  recommended  the  integration  of  the  assistance 
programs  In  a  single  agency  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels.  (Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S7,  Washington,  1938, 
pp.  43  and  48.)  From  1938  onwards,  the  Board  has  stated  its  general 
and  specific  policies  in  regard  to  public  assistance  in  a  special  section 
of  Its  annual  report.  (See  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  19S8,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  106-110  ; 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  19S9,  pp.  120-121 ; 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  191,0,  pp.  98-99  and  115-119.) 

In  unemployment  compensation  fewer  specific  statements  of  policy 
have  been  made.  In  1938  the  Board  stressed  the  necessity  for  sim- 
plification of  benefit  formulas,  methods  of  payment,  and  waiting-period 
provisions  but  made  no  specific  proposals.  From  1939  onwards,  it 
urged  extensions  of  coverage  and  liberalization  of  benefits.  (Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  •  •  •  iss»,  pp.  67-68  ; 
Fourth  Annual  Report  •  •  •  19S9,  pp.  75-76 ;  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port, »  •  •  191,0,  pp.  88-89.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  disputed 
issue  of  experience  rating,  the  Board  has  stated  no  specific  policy 
although  expressing  guarded  cautions.  (Fourth  Annual  Report  •  •  * 
13S9,p.<j%;  Fifth  Annual  Report,     »     »     •     iSjO,  p.  80.) 


have  included  consultation  on  general  probhiius  of 
social-welfare  administration  and  technical  advice  on 
such  tojjics  as  legislation,  research  and  statistical  re- 
porting, public  information,  personnel  standards,  and 
constructive  accounting  and  other  aspects  of  finance."  *^ 
At  the  request  of  the  States,  field  surveys  are  made  of 
situations  which  present  special  problems  in  a  given 
State  or  general  problems  common  to  many  or  all 
States,  while  current  information  regarding  State 
operations  and  experience  is  made  generally  available. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits  pro- 
vides a  constructive  accounting  service  to  advise 
States,  at  their  request,  as  to  accounting  methods  and 
procedures."  Contact  with  the  States  is  maintained 
through  the  regional  and  field  staffs,  supplemented  by 
technical  consultants  who  visit  the  State  agencies  on 
request.** 

Similar  services  are  rendered  to  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  agencies.  Through  its  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  the  Board  "provides  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  requested  by  the  State  in 
connection  with  general  policy  decisions,  legislation 
and  many  aspects  of  administration,  among  them  cost 
analyses  and  standards,  accounting  and  fiscal  practices, 
and  other  operating  standards  and  procedures."  *' 
This  assistance  is  rendered  through  the  continuing 
services  of  representatives  in  the  regional  offices  and  in 
the  field,  through  correspondence  with  the  staff  in 
Washington  and  through  technicians  assigned  from  the 
Board;  through  special  conferences  in  the  field  or  in 
Washington  and  individual  studies  on  administrative 
surveys;  and  through  technical  memoranda  and  re- 
ports made  available  to  all  State  agencies. 

Problems  of  Federal-State  Cooperation 

While  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  development  of 
hoth  public-assistance  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  in  recent  years  has  involved  a  high  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  these 
relationships  have  always  been  harmonious  or  that 
there  has  always  been  agreement  between  the  Federal 


*^  Ibid.,  p.  97.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  character  of  these 
services  see  especially  Fourth  Annual  Report  •  •  •  19S9,  pp. 
82-85;  and  Fifth  Annual  Report  •  •  •  191,0,  pp.  97-100.  For 
the  activities  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  personnel,  see  ch.  XIV. 

« In  1937  agencies  in  28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
quested this  service.      (Third  Annual  Report     «     •     •     19S8,  p.  114.) 

** "Regional  representatives  of  the  Board  visit  the  State  agencies; 
discuss  with  State  administrators  the  major  problems  involved  in  ad- 
ministration and  reporting ;  interpret  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
act  and  the  Board's  regulations  ;  •  •  •  and  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  State  problems  of  administrative  or- 
ganization, policies  and  procedures,  legislation,  finance,  and  related 
matters."      (Ibid.,  pp.  89-90.     See  also  p.  106.) 

'^ Fifth  Annual  Report  »  •  •  I9i0,  p.  62.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  these  services  see  Ibid.,  pp.  62-67,  and  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port    •      •      •      19S9,  pp.  45-46. 
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and  State  agencies  as  to  their  9'espective  spheres  of 
action. 

Cooperation  in  unemployment  compensation. — ^In  the 
field  of  unemployment  compensation  three  major  ob- 
jections to  the  activities  of  the  Federal  partner  have 
been  urged  by  the  States.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  has  failed  to  consult  the  States  adequately 
in  the  setting  of  standards  and  the  promulgation  of 
regulations;  that  it  has  adopted  too  minute  and  de- 
tailed a  system  of  controls;  and  finally  that  it  has 
exceeded  its  authority  and  impinged  upon  State  free- 
dom of  action  to  determine  the  content  of  State  laws. 

Among  the  complaints  made  by  State  administrators 
at  professional  meetings,  none  is  more  frequent  than 
the  assertion  that  the  Federal  agency  promulgates  rules 
and  regulations  without  adequate  attention  to  the 
viewpoints  and  experience  of  State  administrators. 
While  the  precise  truth  of  this  charge  is  difficult  to 
determine,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that, 
particularly  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  it  was  not  entirely 
unfounded.  It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  practice  of  consulting  with  State  unemployment 
compensation  administrators  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  standards  and  regulations  is  increasing*^  and  that 
State  administrators  have  testified  to  the  improvement 
of  Federal  and  State  relations  that  has  resulted.*^  In 
this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made  of  an 
interesting  institution,  the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies,  which  was  created  by 
the  State  administrators  in  1936  in  recognition  of  the 
need  felt  both  by  the  Board  and  the  States  for  uni- 
formity in  handling  certain  problems  and  for  a  medium 
for  interchange  of  experience.*^  "VVliile  the  purpose  of 
the  organization  was  thus  primarily  to  provide  a 
medium   of   interchange   of  State   experience   and   to 


"B.  g.,  proposed  amendments  to  State  laws  to  achieve  coverage  of 
national  banking  associations,  and  proposed  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  well  as  the  personnel  standards  promulgated  in  No- 
vember 1939,  were  discussed  and  developed  with  committees  of  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies.  Other  joint 
committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Conference  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  administrative  costs,  junior  placement  and 
counseling,  special  applicant  problems,  and  interstate  cooperation  on 
audits  and  contributions. 

"  The  president  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Se- 
curity Agencies  reported  to  the  fourth  annual  conference  a  "marked 
improvement  in  the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  Conference  and  also  notable  advance  In  the  degree  of 
recognition  accorded  by  Washington  both  to  the  point  of  view  of  State 
administrators  and  to  the  necessity  for  giving  to  State  laws  the  Interpre- 
tation and  effect  which  those  laws  receive  in  the  State  in  which  they 
are  in  force."  {Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies,  Washington,  D.  C,  Octoter  lO'iO,  pp. 
97-98.) 

"  For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  Conference,  see 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  •  •  •  an, 
pp.  64-55.  In  1937  the  Conference  was  known  as  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Unemployment  Compensation  Administrators.  In  1938  It 
became  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
Agencies.     The  present  name  was  adopted   in   1939. 


promote  a  uniform  approach  to  common  State  prob- 
lems, it  has  served  to  channelize  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  regard 
to  many  issues  and  has  at  times  brought  the  point  of 
view  of  the  States  forcefully  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board.'^ 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  friction  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  over  budget  and  personnel 
matters  and  other  administrative  problems  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  over-all  operation  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  program.  Objections 
have  been  raised  by  the  States  both  to  the  lack  of 
clear  lines  of  authority  within  the  Board's  own  or- 
ganization and  to  the  minuteness  of  the  controls  ex- 
ercised by  the  Board. ^^ 

The  administrative  controls  originally  developed  by 
the  Board  in  connection  with  Federal  grants  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  were  extremely  rigid  and  detailed 
and  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
States."    The  Board  as  administrator  of  these  grants 


"  The  Conference  holds  national  and  regional  meetings  attended  by 
State  and  Federal  administrators  and  is  serviced  by  a  secretary  who 
is  an  employee  of  the  Board.  Standing  committees  consider  organiza- 
tion, employment  service,  legal  affairs,  personnel  standards,  research 
and  statistics  and  accounts,  records,  and  reports.  In  addition,  special 
committees  are  appointed  to  study  topics  of  common  interest  to  State 
administrators,  such  as  experience  rating,  and  Interstate  and  other 
benefit  payment  procedures.  The  conference  developed  a  plan  for  the 
treatment  of  interstate  claims,  which  was  sub.sequently  accepted  by  all 
States,  and  has  also  cooperated  with  the  Board  in  the  simplification  of 
unemployment  compensation  provisions  in  1938  and  in  framing  benefit 
statistical  reporting  requirements  in  1939. 

"  "Prior  to  1939  each  unit  of  the  Board  dealt  directly  with  the  States 
on  matters  which  fell  within  its  field  of  activity.  Three  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  (now  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security)  carried  on  direct  relations  with  State  agencies  and  sent 
members  of  tlieir  staffs  into  the  field.  Likewise,  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits,  the  General  Counsel's 
Office,  and  the  State  Technical  Advisory  Service  had  personnel  in  the 
field  visiting  States.  An  effort  was  made  to  coordinate  these  disjointed 
operations  by  a  central  clearance  of  mail,  but  with  only  limited  success. 
States  were  annoyed  by  overlapping  requests  for  information  and  incon- 
sistent advice  and  instructions  and  were  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of 
Federal  units  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  The  number  of  persons 
sent  into  the  field  on  limited  missions  created  heavy  travel  expenses 
for  the  Board  and  encroached  unduly  on  the  time  of  State  officials." 
(Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  24.)  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  the  minute- 
ness of  the  Federal  review  of  State  unemployment  compensation  bud- 
gets at  the  regional  and  Federal  office  levels  and  the  number  of  different 
units  through  which  budsets  passed  had  at  one  time  contributed  to 
delay  in  making  grants.  This  delay  has  since  been  greatly  reduced  by 
placing  greater  reliance  on  the  regional  review  of  budgets.  {liid.,  p. 
59.) 

"  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  47  :  "It  is  significant  that  no  other  Federal  agency 
exercises  as  close  supervision  over  the  administration  of  Federally  aided 
State  activities  as  does  the  Social  Security  Board  in  the  field  of  unem- 
ployment compensation."  The  Board  initially  decided  to  base  grants 
on  itemized  State  budgets  and  prescribed  forms  and  regulations  govern- 
ing their  content  and  the  procedure  for  submission  and  review.  The 
grant  fixed  the  sum  which  might  be  expended  within  each  category,  and 
States  were  required  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  details  of  their  approved 
budgets  and  were  not  even  permitted  transfers  as  between  items.  Budg- 
ets were  submitted  quarterly.  (First  Annual  Report  of  the  Social 
Securit!/  Board,  19S6,  p.  42.) 

The  high  degree  of  detail  required  of  submitted  budgets,  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  Federal  approval  for  transfers  among  classes  or 
items  of  expenditure  has  proved  cumbersome  and  unduly  restrictive  in 
operation.  For  an  account  of  experience  with  the  itemized  grant  see 
Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  PP-  61-71.  The  necessity  for  quarterly  budgeting 
was  also  time  consuming  and  Inhibited  long  range  State  planning. 
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was,  however,  in  a  difficult  position.  The  programs 
were  new  in  all  States,  and  there  was  no  basis  of 
experience  on  which  to  draw.  It  was  required  to 
determine  standards  of  administration  for  laws  over 
whose  content  it  has  limited  legal  control  and  whose 
character  could  vitally  affect  administrative  costs.  Nor 
was  there  any  automatic  check  to  tendencies  to  ex- 
travagance, since  the  States  pay  no  part  of  the  costs. 
Finally,  until  1939  the  Board  had  no  legal  control 
over  the  quality  of  the  State  administrative  personnel. 

The  Board  is  aware  of  the  undesirabilit}'^  of  retain- 
ing these  detailed  requirements,  and,  as  experience  has 
been  gained  and  as  the  merit  system  has  become  gen- 
eral, various  concessions  have  been  made.^-  However, 
as  the  Federal  agency  comes  to  concentrate  on  the 
supply  of  technical  aid  and  broad  over-all  controls, 
it  will  become  especially  important  to  ensure  that 
Federal  officials  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  time 
in  the  field  to  avoid  remoteness  from  the  scene  of 
operations.  This  fact  has  been  increasingly  recognized 
by  the  Board. ^^ 

Finally,  the  charge  has  frequently  been  made  that 
the  Board  has  unduly  interfered  in  matters  which  are 
properly  a  State  concern.^*  There  appears  to  be  some 
justification  for  the  charge  that  on  occasion  the  Board 
has  attempted  to  expand  its  powers  to  assure  legal  or 
technical  conformity .^^  Yet  the  present  legal  distribu- 
tion of  responsibilities  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  places  the  Board  in  a  dilemma. 
For,  were   it   to   remain   indifferent  to   developments 


°  Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  Board  began  to  develop 
administrative  standards  to  form  a  more  scientific  basis  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  budgetary  requests  so  as  to  afford  State  agencies  greater 
flexibility  in  their  operations.  In  1939  the  Board  began  to  approve 
grants  on  a  categorical  basis  :  in  States  with  a  well  established  merit 
or  civil-service  basis  and  a  full  year  of  benefit-paying  experience,  it 
approved  categorical  amounts  for  wages  and  salaries.  E^irther  relaxa- 
tions of  the  line-item  budget  control  were  reported  in  1940.  {Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Seairity  Board,  103S,  pp.  43-44;  Fourth 
Annual  Report  •  •  •  J9S9,  p.  44;  Fifth  Annual  Report  •  •  • 
lOiO,  p.  64.)  Experienced  State  agencies  were  also  gradually  permitted 
to  budget  on  a  semiannual  basis  and  by  1940  nearly  all  States  were  so 
operating.  The  ultimate  adoption  of  an  annual  basis  has  been  held 
desirable. 

"  Cf.  Atliinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

"  In  1938  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
Agencies  adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  extent  of  the 
supervisory  authority  exercised  by  the  Board.  (Second  Annual  ileeting 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Agencies, 
October  22,  1938,  p.  10.) 

•*  Cf.  Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  41.  "Because  the  Social  Security  Act 
conferred  no  specific  authority  for  the  issuance  of  Federal  regulations 
and  standards,  the  conformity  provisions  have  been  stretched  by  inter- 
pretation to  cover  problems  which  might  more  appropriately  have  been 
treated  by  regulation,  if  indeed  they  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
definite  Federal  requirements  at  all.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  the  Federal  staff  to  confuse  examination  of  State  actions 
for  soundness  with  review  for  conformity  to  Federal  law.  There  has 
been  a  temptation  to  try  to  find  conformity  issues  in  .situations  where 
the  real  question  has  been  one  of  policy  rather  than  of  law."  Discus- 
sions of  Federal  "interference"  and  "infringements  on  the  administra- 
tive authority  of  the  States"  consumed  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  State  administrators  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Interstate  Conference  in  1939.  1940.  and  1941. 


within  the  States  which  may  endanger  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  legislation,^"  it  would  expose  itself 
to  a  charge  of  formalism  and  lack  of  leadership.  In- 
evitably too,  as  indicated  above,  its  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  the  costs  of  proper  administration 
impels  the  Board  to  take  account  also  of  the  character 
of  the  State  laws.  Here,  the  difficvlties  that  have 
arisen  between  the  Federal  agency  and  the  States  ap- 
pear to  he  a  consequeTice  of  a  failure  of  the  legislation 
to  implement  the  Board  with  specific  powers  com- 
mensurate with  the  broad  responsibilities  which  it 
must  necessarily  exercise  if  the  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  are  to  be  secured. 

Cooperation  in  the  special  public  assistances. — The 
cooperative  relationship  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  less 
friction  in  the  case  of  the  special  public  assistances. 
From  the  first,  the  relationship  of  the  Board  to  the 
States  was  somewhat  different  from  that  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  because  of  the  fact  that  public- 
assistance  programs  were  in  existence  in  certain  States 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  More- 
over, as  shown  above,  in  many  States,  when  such  legis- 
lation was  adopted,  administrative  responsibility  was 
often  placed  in  an  existing  welfare  agency  rather  than 
in  one  newly  created  and  wholly  financed  with  Federal 
funds. 

Even  in  the  field  of  the  special  public!  assistances, 
however,  the  cooperative  relationship  has  not  always 
worked  smoothly.  In  the  years  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  task  of  State 
administrators  was  on  occasion  made  more  difficult  by 
a  lack  of  organizational  clarity  within  the  Board. 
Conflicting  instructions  were  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  and  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and 
Audits.  Some  of  these  difficulties,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly attributable  in  part  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  national  organization  had  to  develop,  have 
since  been  eliminated.  However,  there  appears  still 
to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  responsibilities 
of  the  regional  offices  and  those  of  the  national  office.'' 
Until  1940,  complaints  were  also  made  by  the  States  of 
the  character  of  the  detailed  field  audit  carried  out  by 
the  Board  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  recipients 
under  State  jjlans.^'     In  response  to  this  situation,  the 


^  See  ch,  XI,  above,  regarding  the  effects  of  experience-rating  devel- 
opment upon  the  beneflt-p.iying  functions  of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws. 

"  Complaints  regarding  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Board 
have  frequently  been  expressed  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 

^  This  method  involved  a  detailed  review  of  individual  grants  and 
not  only  caused  irritation  to  the  States  but  also  resulted  in  a  large 
volume  of  worli  for  the  Federal  authorities.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939 
approximately  30  million  payments  under  135  State  plans  were  subject 
to  audit.      (Fourth  Arvnual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S9, 
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Board  adopted  a  new  procedure  in  December  1939  which 
involved  a  sampling  administrative  review."  This  new 
procedure  will  call  for  an  expansion  of  the  field  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  which  is  still  small 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  a  cooperative  Federal-State 
relationship.'" 

Tlte  more  diificvlt  problem  of  ensuring  that  the  na- 
tional agency  in  formulating  standards  and  procedures 
will  adequately  take  into  account  State  experience  and 
points  of  view,  will  call  for  continuing  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  hofh  Federal  and  State  administrators. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  performs  for  the  public-assistance  and  cer- 
tain service  programs  functions  similar  to  those  carried 
out  by  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies.  For,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  State  experience,  the  Association 
acts  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  administrators.  The  annual  meetings 
of  the  Association  are  attended  and  addressed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  various  Federal  agencies,  including 
those  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  These  meetings 
present  an  opportunity  for  a  frank  interchange  of 
opinion  and  for  the  expressing  of  points  of  view.  They 
are  frequently  followed  by  the  appointment  of  special 
committees  to  discuss  outstanding  problems,  either 
common  to  all  States  or  peculiar  to  some,  with  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned.  The  Association  has  also 
organized  a  special  national  council  of  State  public- 
assistance  and  welfare  administrators. 

State-Local  Administrative  Relationships 

The  Social  Security  Act  requires  that  a  single  State 
agency  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  opera- 
tion of  federally  aided  public-assistance  programs. 
Hence,  in  those  States  in  which  the  special  public  assist- 
ances are  not  operated  directly  by  the  State  agency,  a 
supervisory  relationship  is  established  between  the  re- 
sponsible State  agency  and  the  agencies  in  the  various 
political  subdivisions.  The  establisliment  of  smoothly 
operating  and  effective  relationsliips  is  still  in  process 
of  develojDment.  In  certain  States,  progress  has  been 
impeded  hy  such  factors  as  the  limited  legal  powers 


p.  129.)  For  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  detailed  field 
audit  gave  rise,  8ee  Lansdale,  Robert  T.,  "Some  Observations  on  the 
Federal  Audit,"  Social  Service  Reviexc,  XII  (September  1938),  440-450. 

'^  The  new  procedure  involves,  for  a  representative  group  of  localities 
in  each  State,  a  review  of  a  sample  of  case  records  of  recipients  and  of 
persons  whose  applications  are  pending  or  have  been  denied,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  policies  and  practices  used  in  these  localities  with  re- 
spect to  certain  Important  aspects  of  the  program,  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  general  administrative  operation  and  of  special  problems  dis- 
closed in  the  review  of  each  local  unit.  (Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  19iO,  p.  96.) 

"In  1940  the  field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  numbered 
only  39.      (/ftid.,  p.  160.) 


possessed  by  the  State  agency,  the  inadequate  develop- 
ment of  field  staffs,  failure  by  the  State  office  to  devise 
effective  methods  of  taking  into  account  local  experi- 
ence in  developing  policies  and  procedures,  and  undue 
emphasis  on  detailed  and  minute  controls. 

Not  all  of  the  States,  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  were 
prepared  to  vest  in  State  agencies  the  legal  authority 
necessary  to  exercise  adequate  supervisory  responsibil- 
ities. There  is,  however,  evidence  of  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  of  strengthening  the  super- 
visory authority  of  the  State  agencies." 

As  with  the  Federal-State  relationship,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  programs  on  a  cooperative  basis  within 
such  States  calls  for  a  competent  and  adequate  State 
field  staff,  including  such  specialists  as  are  needed  for 
various  types  of  consultation  service  and  staff  training 
programs.  The  field  staff  should  be  in  a  position  to 
visit  the  localities  regularly,  advise  them  on  questions 
of  policy  and  procedure,  and  serve  in  general  as  a  link 
between  the  State  and  local  units.®^  Not  all  of  the 
States  have  as  yet  recognized  the  vital  importance  of 
an  adequate  staff  of  field  representatives.^^ 

In  some  instances  the  States  have  attempted  to  exer- 
cise unnecessarily  minute  and  detailed  supervision. 
Tlius  in  a  number  of  States  the  local  units  were  required 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  State  department  before 
each  individual  case  could  be  certified  for  assistance. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1938,  many  of  these  States 
largely  decentralized  this  responsibility,  a  step  which 
tended  to  strengthen  local  administration  and  left  the 
State  agency  free  to  develop  improved  organization 
and  procedure  in  local  offices,  to  assist  local  agencies  with 
specialized  advisory  services,  and  to  take  a  broader  view 
of  the  development  of  the  programs  in  relation  to  the 
total  needs  of  the  State."* 

The  exercise  of  supervisory  functions  by  State  agen- 
cies in  regard  to  general  relief  appears  to  have  been 
attended  by  even  greater  difficulties.  As  was  shown 
above,  in  only  21  States  is  the  entire  locally  adminis- 


"  Notably,  in  the  fiscal  year  1939,  when  several  States  extended  the 
legal  authority  of  State  agencies  to  establish  and  require  State-wide 
standards  of  assistance,  conformity  to  rules  and  regulations  on  detailed 
methods  of  administration,  and  enforcement  of  standards  of  personnel. 
For  an  account  of  these  and  other  instances  of  the  increased  authority 
given  to  State  agencies,  see  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board     •      •      •     19S9,  pp.  107-108. 

'^  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  •  •  •  19ST, 
p.  31,  and  Third  Annual  Report  •  •  •  J9S8,  p.  94.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  emphasizing  the 
central  position  of  State  governments  and  agencies  and  directing  at- 
tention to  the  strategic  value  of  the  field  representative  in  implementing 
the  State's  supervLsory  or  administrative  function,  see  Brown,  Josephine 
C,  Field  Work  with  Puilio  Welfare  Agencies,  Chicago,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

"  Cf.,  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  •  •  • 
19S7,  p.  31,  and  Fourth  Annual  Report     •      •      •      19S9,  p.  107. 

•«  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1938,  p.  95. 
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tered  general-relief  program  subject  to  State  super- 
vision. The  extent  of  the  supervisory  powers  of  the 
State  vary  widely  and  on  occasion  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  in  general  are  less  extensive  than  those 
over  the  special  public  assistances.  In  addition,  the 
task  of  the  State  agency  supervising  locally  adminis- 


tered general  relief  has  often  been  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  large  number  of  units  with  which  it  has  had 
to  deal."' 


"^  .\s  shown  in  table  90,  iu  niiuois  the  State  supervises  1,455  local 
units;  in  Wl.sconsin,  the  corresponding  numljcr  Is  1,028;  in  New  Vorli, 
903  ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  451. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    DIVERSIFIED    PROGRAMS     BY     SEVERAL 

LEVELS     OF    GOVERNMENT 


The  full  complexity  of  the  problem  of  devising  a 
well-organized  and  smoothly  operating  series  of  public- 
aid  programs  can  be  appreciated  only  when  the  com- 
bined effects  of  both  diversification  and  multiple  gov- 
ernmental participation  are  taken  into  account.  The 
following  pages  deal  with  four  of  the  major  difficulties 
to  which  contemporary  public-aid  policies  give  rise; 
namely,  the  great  variety  and  complexity  of  the  result- 
ing administrative  relationships,  the  excessive  number 
of  points  of  intake  faced  by  the  applicant  for  public 
aid,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  demands  made  upon 
employers  and  other  members  of  the  public  for  infor- 
mation and  statistical  data,  and  finally  the  absence  of 
any  over-all  evaluation  and  coordination  of  policy. 

Variety  and  Complexity  of 
Administrative  Relationships 

The  problem  of  coordinating  public-aid  programs 
both  horizontally  in  terms  of  agency  relationships  at 
any  one  level  of  government  and  vertically  as  between 
agencies  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
is  likely  to  challenge  administrative  ingenuity  over  a 
long  period.  The  organizational  arrangement  which 
may  be  most  logical  and  effective  for  the  State  govern- 
ment, for  example,  may  differ  from  that  which  is  ap- 
propriate and  convenient  for  the  Federal  and  local 
administrators.  In  consequence  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  relationships  which  administrators  in  one  unit 
of  government  may  have  to  maintain  with  those  in 
other  units  may  be  very  great. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  certain  of  the  fed- 
erally aided  programs  a  single  State  agency  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  in  question,  whether  it  is  operated  by 
the  State  or  a  locality.  In  such  cases  administrative 
relationships  are  simplified,  and  the  prospects  for  a  bal- 
anced and  well-planned  development  of  the  program 
in  the  State  as  a  whole  are  enhanced.  This  type  of 
relationship  does  not,  however,  characterize  all  pro- 
grams. Thus  in  the  WPA  program  there  is  in  many 
cases  a  direct  Federal-local  relationship  which  places 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  orderly  plamiing  within  the 


State  as  a  whole  "^  and  may  even  stimulate  financial 
policies  and  commitments  on  the  part  of  municipalities 
which  are  at  variance  with  those  which  the  State  has 
previously  fostered.  That  a  certain  amount  of  "by- 
passing" of  the  State  has  occurred  seems  undeniable. 
Nevertheless,  as  one  authoritative  observer  has  pointed 
out,  "the  relations  themselves  seem  to  be  a  symptom  of 
a  deeper  problem:  the  failure  of  the  States  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  problems  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment for  which  they  are  constitutionally  responsible. 
The  indifference  to  the  problems  of  vast  metropolitan 
communities  exliibited  by  predominantly  'rural'  legis- 
latures *  *  *  jg  jjyj;  ^jjg  ixiost  spectacular  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  States  themselves  have  precipi- 
tated the  'bypassing'  they  so  vehemently  condemn." '' 

In  the  case  of  programs  in  which  the  Federal  part- 
ner deals  exclusively  with  a  single  State  agency,  the 
coordination  of  related  programs  operating  in  any 
given  State  has  been  fostered  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  States  have  adopted  a  more  integrated  organiza- 
tion of  public-aid  program  than  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment."' This  development  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  majority  of  Federal  agencies  to  deal  with  one  cen- 
tral State  agency  and  has  promoted  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  coordination  of  the  various  Federal  and 
State  services.  But  the  burden  of  this  coordination  is 
concentrated  very  largely  upon  the  State  public-welfare 
agency. 

In  addition  to  operating  programs  of  its  own  and 
establishing  workable  relationships  with  State  agencies 
operating  other  public-aid  programs  within  the  State, 
the  State  public-welfare  agency  must  often  supervise 


Tor  example,  the  New  Jersey  Unemployment  Relief  Commission  in 
1938  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  "•  •  •  the  municipalities  are 
placed  in  the  position  of  competing  with  each  other  for  Federal  work 
grants  with  no  supervision  by  the  State  government  over  the  types  of 
projects  or  the  necessity  for  their  construction.  •  •  •  In  planning 
and  applying  for  Federal  worl;  grants,  local  governments  ought  to  con- 
sult with  the  State  and  act  through  it.  In  this  way,  a  better  spread 
of  the  work  could  be  obtained  to  appropriate  sections  and  a  checli  could 
be  maintained  by  the  State  upon  the  kinds  of  projects  deemed  most 
advisable  for  local  areas."  (New  Jersey  Unemployment  Relief  Com- 
mission, First  Report     •     •     •     iss^^  pp.  32-33.) 

"Benson,  George  C.  S.,  The  New  Centralization,  New  York,  Farrar  4 
Rinehart,  Inc.,  1941,  pp.  99-100. 

"»  See  figure  25. 
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the  activities  of  local  agencies  administering  either 
relief  or  the  special  public  assistances.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  responsible  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
State  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  regarding  the  special  public  assistances. 
It  must  also  maintain  contacts  with  those  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  WPA,  the  CCC,  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration,  and  on  occasion  the  NYA 
and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  for  whom  it 
has  undertaken  to  perform  or  supervise  the  perform- 
ance of  specific  functions.  Finally  the  State  agency, 
as  part  of  the  administrative  organization  of  its  own 
State,  must  comply  with  prevailing  State  standards 
applicable  to  fields  other  than  public  aid,  in  regard  to 
budgetary  and  personnel  requirements  and  other 
matters.^^ 

Administrative  relationships  between  the  State  and 
the  local  units  are  facilitated  when  each  unit  of  gov- 


"» Although  Utah  is  unusual  in  that  funds  for  the  State  board  of 
health  are  channeled  through  the  welfare  agency,  the  following  state- 
ment of  functions  performed  by  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
serves  to  show  the  pivotal  position  of  the  State  agency  and  the  variety 
of  its  relationships.  In  addition  to  supervising  the  administration  of 
general  relief  and  the  special  public  assistances,  the  board  has  a  co- 
operative financial  relationship  with  the  following  State  agencies  : 

"The  State  treasurer,  who  is  the  legal  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare  ; 

"The  state  auditor,  legally  charged  with  the  authorization  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  department  of  public 
welfare: 

"The  State  board  of  supplies  and  purchase,  legally  responsible  for 
the  handling  of  purchases  of  administrative  supplies  and  equipment 
requisitioned  by  the  State  department  of  public  welfare,  and  for  approval 
of  salary  schedules  formulated  by  the  State  department ; 

"The  State  board  of  health,  for  which  the  State  department  is  the 
legally  designated  agency  through  which  Federal  appropriations  may 
be  obtained,  and  matched  in  the  required  ratio,  to  participate  in  the 
following  services  as  provided  in  titles  V  and  VI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act :  public  health  worl;,  maternal  and  child  health  services,  and 
services  for  crippled  children ;  the  State-wide  public  health  nursing 
service  which  is  conducted  by  the  State  board  of  health  is  also  financed 
largely  from  the  funds  of  the  department  of  public  welfare ;  and  the 
department  certifies  to  the  crippled  children's  division  and  to  the 
mobile  dental  unit  applicants  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  available 
through  these  agencies  ; 

"The  State  board  for  vocational  education,  for  which  the  State  de- 
partment matches  Federal  funds  for  supplementing  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  physically  handicapped  adults,  as  provided  in  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act : 

"The  State  self-help  cooperative  board,  to  which  annual  grants  to 
match  Federal  appropriations  for  cooperative  enterprises  are  required 
by  statute  from  funds  of  the  State  department  of  public  welfare. 

"Other  agencies  having  an  advisory  or  cooperative  relationship  with 
the  State  department  of  public  welfare  are  : 
State  commission  for  adult  blind  ; 
Juvenile  court  and  probation  commission  ; 
Child-placing  agencies  : 

Federal  Works  Program  for  which  the  State  department  of 
public  welfare  is  the  agency  responsible  for  certification  of 
eligible  workers  to  WP.V  and  NYA  ; 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  from  which  the  State 
department  of  public  welfare  receives  commodities  and  accepts 
responsibility  for  their  distribution  ; 
Farm  Security  Administration  •      •     for  which  the  State  de- 

partment of  public  welfare  is  one  of  the  referral  agencies  which 
determines  the  dependency  status  of  farm  households  : 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  for  which  the  State  department  of 
public  welfare  is  the  selection  agency  for  enrollees." 

(State  of  Utah,   Department  of  Public  Welfare,   First  Biennial  Report, 
July  1,  mse-June  30,  1938,  Salt  Lake  City,  1939,  pp.  23-24.) 


ernment  exhibits  a  comparable  measure  of  integration 
and  coordination  of  public-aid  programs.  In  such  in- 
stances, a  single  local  administrative  unit  is  responsible 
at  the  local  level  for  the  public-aid  programs  which 
are  supervised  by  a  single  agency  at  the  State  level. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  Often  a  State 
agency  must  deal  with  more  than  one  local  unit  in  a 
particular  jurisdiction.'"  In  other  situations  a  single 
local  agency  may  have  responsibility  for  programs 
supervised  by  a  State  agency,  such  as  the  special- 
assistance  programs,  and  also  for  a  program  not  super- 
vised by  a  State  agency,  such  as  a  local  general-relief 
program.  This  state  of  affairs  also  creates  real  prob- 
lems for  local  administrators.'^  The  local  agency  may 
well  encounter  difficulty  and  confusion  in  applying 
Federal  and  State  standards  for  personnel  and  for 
other  agency  policies  and  practices  to  one  part  of  its 
activities  and  not  to  another.'^  In  addition,  local 
units  operating  programs  which  have  no  State  super- 
vision or  only  a  minimum  amount  of  such  supervision 
are  apt  to  experience  some  difficulty  in  relating  their 
activities  to  those  of  other  local  agencies  operating  un- 
der State  and  Federal  auspices." 


'"  However,  even  where  this  is  not  the  cas«,  other  factors  may  create 
problems  of  an  interagency  character.  For  example,  in  Illinois  the 
State  emergency  relief  commission  provides  limited  suj^ervision  for  local 
agencies  administering  general  relief,  including  the  Chicago  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, 17  county  boards  of  commissioners,  and  1,437  township 
relief  administrations.  Old-age  assistance  is  administered  by  the  State 
department  of  public  welfare  through  county  departments  of  public 
welfare,  while  locally  administered  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind  are 
administered  under  the  county  clerks  and  mothers'  pension  programs 
under  the  county  judges.  This  means  that  in  most  instances  the 
general-relief  program  is  being  operated  in  an  administrative  area  which 
is  not  comparable  to  that  used  for  the  public-assistance  programs. 
.\lso,  the  fact  that  one  of  these  programs  is  State-administered,  two  are 
locally  administered,  while  general  relief  is  locally  administered  but 
State-supervised,  creates  problems  of  interagency  coordination. 

^  For  description  of  typical  administrative  problems  as  well  as  inter- 
agency and  community  relationships  experienced  by  a  local  relief  ad- 
ministrator, see  Glassberg,  Benjamin,  Across  the  Desk  of  a  Relief  Ad- 
ministrator, Chicago,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,   1938. 

"  For  example,  in  California  the  local  agency  which  administers 
general  relief  for  unemployable  persons  without  State  supervision  also 
administers  the  public  assistances  under  State  supervision.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, local  agencies  administer  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  general  relief  to  unsettled  cases  under  State  supervision, 
but  there  is  no  supervision  for  general  relief  to  settled  cases,  which  is 
administered  by  the  same  agency.  In  Florida  and  Georgia,  the  general- 
relief  program  is  a  local  responsibility,  but  in  some  counties  Its 
administration  has  been  integrated  with  the  public  assistances. 

■"  In  those  States  where  general  relief  is  a  purely  local  responsibility 
such  a  situation  is  apt  to  prevail.  The  situation  in  one  city  in  Texas 
is  illustrative  : 

"There  are  twenty  diiTerent  public  relief  programs  or  services  ad- 
ministered by  two  local  agencies,  three  State  departments  and  four 
Federal  agencies.  Some  of  these  services  are  identical  in  purpose  and 
operation,  many  of  them  are  so  closely  interrelated  that  they  should  be 
programs  of  the  same  administrative  agency.  Only  a  few  of  them 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  separate  agencies.     •     •     • 

"These  factors  have  their  origins  in  more  than  a  decade  of  unplanned 
growth  and  a  continuous  transition  from  one  temporary  and  emergency 
program  to  another  without  any  fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
liasic  local  and  State  public  welfare  structures  until  after  the  Federal 
Government  had  assumed  direct  responsibility  in  certain  specific  areas. 
It  is  naive  to  assume  that  these  developments  are  solely  the  products 
of  the  last  decade.  The  patterns,  the  techniques  and  the  basic  limita- 
tions have  existed  for  over  three  decades,  and  the  problems  with  which 
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Differing  Federal  Policies  and  Requirements 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  State  administrator  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  differing  policies,  methods  of  re- 
porting, and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Federal 
agencies  which  converge  upon  the  State  or  local  admin- 
istration, and  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  regional 
organization  of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
related  programs. 

In  those  States  in  which  the  State  public-welfare 
agency  acts  as  the  central  State  agency  for  the  great 
majority  of  public-aid  programs,  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral statistical  and  other  reporting  requirements  and 
speedy  preparation  of  budgetary  statements  and  the 
simplification  of  accounts  for  auditing  purposes  are 
impeded  if  the  supervising  or  cooperating  Federal 
agencies  fail  to  agree  upon  uniform  standards  for  those 
aspects  of  the  supervised  agency's  work  which  are  a 
matter  of  common  concern.  The  Federal  agencies  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of  simplifying  the 
administrative  problems  of  the  State  authorities  by 
such  unification  and  standardization,  but  much  appears 
still  to  be  done. 

In  1936  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
utilize  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  both  agencies  in 
the  collection  of  coordinated  and  unified  current  sta- 
tistics of  general  public  relief."    The  action  of  the 


the  present  programs  attempt  to  deal  were  growing  steadily  prior  to 
1930.  The  social  and  economic  developments  of  the  last  decade  have 
merely  accelerated,  accentuated,  and  revealed  the  total  effect  of  these 
problems  upon  the  local  community."  (American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, Puhlio  Welfare  Survey  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Chicago,  1940, 
p.  66.) 

In  another  county,   the  same  lack  of  coordination  prevails ; 

"McLennan  County  and  Waco  have  been  and  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  Federal  and  State  programs  for  assistance  to  their 
people  who  are  in  need.  •  •  »  For  March,  1940  •  •  •  Federal 
and  State  programs  together  assisted  thousands  of  people  while  less 
than  400  were  cared  for  by  the  programs  locally  financed.     ♦     *     • 

"In  spite  of  this  dependence  on  Federal  and  State  aid,  the  com- 
munity has  not  been  cooperative  with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  has 
resented  State  supervision  of  intalie  for  NTA,  CCC  and  WPA  as  carried 
on  by  the  United  Charities  and  has  objected  to  the  WPA  wage  scale." 
(American  Public  Welfare  Association,  What  is  Happening  to  People  in 
McLennan  Count)/,  Texas,  Chicago,  1940,  ms.,  p.  IV-34.) 

Similar  difficulties  have  been  pointed  out  in  one  township  in  Indiana  ;  • 

"A  mere  recitation  of  all  the  agencies  investigating  and  granting 
public  assistance  in  this  community  gives  testimony  to  the  need  for 
and  wisdom  of  a  central  agency  for  consolidating  investigations  of 
relief  applicants  and  recipients  and  maintaining  only  one  staff  of  investi- 
gators to  do  this  work.  At  the  present  time,  public  assistance  is  given 
by  the  county  department  of  public  welfare  in  the  form  of  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  care  of  dependent  children  of  various 
classifications ;  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  as  one  form  of 
unemployment  relief,  and  by  the  township  trustees  as  another  form 
of  unemployment  and  general  relief.  Other  public  agencies  granting 
various  forms  of  assistance  include  the  city  hospital,  dispensary,  and 
special  clinics  giving  medical  aid ;  social  service  department  of  the 
public  schools  giving  special  help  for  school  children ;  and  the  county 
tuberculosis  hospital,  county  infirmary,  and  orphans'  homes,  giving  In- 
stitutional care."  (Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research,  A  Review  of  Poor  Relief  Administrative 
Procedures  in  Center  Toti-nsMp,  and  Suggested  Changes  for  Improve- 
ment,  Report   No.    15,    Indianapolis,    1940,   pp.    8-9.) 

'*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S6,  pp.  58-59. 
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several  agencies  affected  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
Aiuendinents  of  1939  regarding  personnel  requirements 
also  tended  to  simplify  the  problems  of  State  admin- 
istrators. Not  only  did  the  Social  Security  Board 
issue  joint  standards  for  the  State  employment  se- 
curity and  public-assistance  agencies  in  November 
1939,  but  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  has  con- 
sulted closely  with  the  Children's  Bureau  in  order  to 
ensure,  so  far  as  possible,  uniformity  and  consistency 
in  the  standards  required  of  State  administrators  by 
both  agencies.''^  Similar  close  collaboration  has  been 
maintained  in  regard  to  personnel  requirements  be- 
tween the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Federal  Public 
Health  Service.'^ 

Wlieie  a  given  State  or  local  agency  undertakes  to 
determine  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  need,  not  only  for 
general  relief  and  public  assistance,  but  also  for  cer- 
tain federally  operated  programs,  real  difficulties  arise 
because  of  the  lack  of  tmiformity  among  the  Federal 
agencies  in  regard  to  the  standards  to  he  applied  Mt 
determining  need,  and  the  divergence  of  these  stand- 
ards from  those  applied  in  the  administration  of  gen- 
eral relief?''  The  work  of  both  the  supervising  or 
operating  State  agency  and  the  locally  operating 
agency  is  greatly  complicated  by  such  differences  in 
the  measure  of  need.  Unification  of  the  State  agency's 
own  record  keeping  is  no  longer  possible  because  the 
measure  of  need  differs  for  each  separate  program. 
Unless  the  operating  local  agency  organizes  its  work  so 
that  specialized  units  or  personnel  deal  exclusively 
with  the  clientele  of  each  supervising  agency,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  case  worker  who  deals  with  applicants 
for  the  special  assistance  or  for  general  relief,  and  who 
certifies  clients  as  eligible  for  WPA  and  for  surplus 
commodities,  will  be  greatly  impaired  by  the  necessity 
of  consulting  bulky  manuals  embodying  the  differing 
requirements  and  regulations  of  each  agency.     In  any 


''Thus  In  1940  the  Board  reported  that  "close  relationships  were 
also  maintained  with  the  Children's  Bureau.  •  •  •  There  has  been 
extensive  joint  planning  of  policy,  joint  consideration  of  problems  of 
allocation  and  reporting  of  administrative  costs,  and  continuous  collabo- 
ration with  respect  to  the  application  of  merit-system  standards." 
[Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19JiO,  pp.  127-128.) 

'"These  agencies  have  also  on  occasion  agreed  to  adopt  parallel  forms 
for  reporting  purposes.  Thus  in  1936  a  plan  (revised  in  1940)  for 
the  tabulation  of  health  department  activities  was  approved  by  the 
state  and  territorial  health  officers,  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  was  adopted  in  regard  to  quarterly  reporting. 

"  Thus,  for  example,  in  New  Jersey  where  the  greater  proportion  of 
local  welfare  directors  are  in  this  position,  the  budget  adopted  for 
determining  the  extent  of  need  of  applicants  for  WPA  employment 
ranges  from  $28.50  per  month  for  a  single  person  to  $140  per  month 
for  a  family  of  10  persons.  In  addition  certain  types  of  family 
income  may  be  disregarded  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  computation  of 
family  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  budget  tor 
the  NYA  applicants  ranges  from  $30  per  month  to  $190,  while  the 
regulations  developed  by  the  States  for  CCC  applicants  include  a  stand- 
ard budget  which  ranges  from  $45.00  per  month  for  a  family  of  2 
persons  to  $139.15  per  month  for  a  family  of  11.  (Stafford,  Paul  T.. 
Qovcnimeiit  and  the  'Seedy,  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1941. 
pp.  218,  224,  and  228.) 
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6ase  such  specialization  of  staff  is  possible  only  for  the 
larger  agencies  and  has  been  rejected  as  a  matter  of 
policy  even  by  some  of  these  in  the  interests  of  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  agency  contacts  with  the 
individual  family. 

Eelationships  between  the  administrative  persomiel 
and  the  applicant  are  not  improved  because  of  the 
latter's  difficulty  in  ai)preciating  the  differences  be- 
tween, and  still  more  the  justification  for,  the  various 
measures  of  need  applicable  to  the  different  programs. 
Finally,  the  administrative  work  of  the  local  agency 
as  administrator  of  the  general-relief  program  is  in- 
creased because  of  the  divergence  between  Federal  and 
State  or  between  State  and  local  measures  of  need. 
For  when  a  person  who  has  been  certified  for  a  Fed- 
eral program  and  has  either  failed  to  secure  aid  from 
this  program  or  has  been  dropped  from  its  rolls  ap- 
plies for  general  relief,  he  cannot  be  accepted  by  the 
latter  agency  without  reinvestigation.'* 

Differing  Regional  Organization  of  Federal  Agencies 

The  smoothly  functioning  administration  by  differ- 
ent levels  of  government  of  a  series  of  common  or  re- 
lated programs  is  further  impeded  by  the  absence  of 
uniformity  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies in  regard  to  the  selection  of  regional  areas  and 
offices  and  in  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  regional 
officials. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  established  12  re- 
gional offices,  each  in  charge  of  a  regional  director  who 
is  the  official  representative  of  the  Board  within  that 
region  and  who  is  responsible  to  the  executive  director 
in  Washington.  To  the  staff  of  each  regional  office  are 
assigned  representatives  of  the  operating  bureaus,  who 
have  general  responsibility  for  the  several  progi'ams, 
and  representatives  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  which 
maintain  services  on  behalf  of  the  whole  organization 
in  the  fields  of  law,  research  and  statistics,  accounting, 
and  public  information.  In  the  fields  of  public  assist- 
ance and  employment  security  the  special  functions 
of  the  Board  are  carried  out  by  respective  bureau 
representatives.'^ 


™  "When  a  general  relief  case  ia  transferred  to  a  Federal  work  relief 
project  the  local  transferral  ofDcer  must  make  an  investigation  and 
report  to  the  Federal  authorities.  The  latter  not  infrequently  then 
conduct  a  reinvestigation.  If  the  case  is  subsequently  returned  to 
general  relief  the  local  relief  authorities  must  again  make  another 
investigation.  Likewise,  when  a  general  relief  case  is  transferred  to 
the  categorical  relief  authorities  the  latter  must  conduct  a  wholly  new 
investigation  of  the  case.  Transfers  from  categorical  to  general  relief 
are  infrequent,  but  whenever  they  do  occur  a  reinvestigation  is  again 
required."     (/Wd.,  p.  270.     See  also  ibid.,  ch.  IX.) 

"The  regional  representatives  under  the  supervision  of  the  regional 
director  are  responsible  for  serving  as  the  administrative  representatives 
of  the  respective  bureaus  in  regard  to  general  problems  of  legislation 
and  administration  In  the  States.  They  are  responsible  for  (1)  main- 
taining field  contact  with  State  agencies  within  the  region,  (2)  assist- 
ing the  States  in  regard  to  planning  and  fiscal  problems,  (3)  consultation 


In  the  case  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program,  which  is  federally  operated,  the  specific  ad- 
ministrative functions  are  carried  out  by  Federal  of- 
ficials through  State  and  local  offices  located  within  the 
several  States  as  well  as  by  regional  offices.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  as  of  July  30,  1940,  maintained  477 
field  offices.  The  staffs  of  these  offices  are  immediately 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
program  and  are  in  personal  contact  with  the  covered 
population.*"  They  operate  under  the  technical  direc- 
tion of  the  regional  representative  of  the  Bureau. 

Similarly,  the  Eailroad  Eetirement  Board  as  of 
August  1940  had  10  regional  offices,  43  district  offices, 
and  102  base  points.  The  10  regional  offices  receive 
and  adjudicate  claims  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  and  certify  claims  for  payment  to  the  disburs- 
ing office  of  the  Treasury  which  is  located  in  the  same 
city.  They  operate  the  regional  employment  offices 
for  railroad  workers,  supervise  the  agencies  designated 
as  claims  agents,  and  arrange  for  hearings  of  appeals 
for  unemployment  benefits.  They  also  receive  claims 
for  retirement  benefits  and  forward  them  to  Washing- 
ton headquarters  for  adjudication.  Furthermore,  they 
make  periodic  and  special  reports  to  the  Board  in 
Washington.  The  director  of  the  regional  office  is  also 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  district  offices 
within  the  region.*^ 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  maintains  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  offices  within  the  States,  charged 
with  various  aspects  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
program.     As  of  August  1940,  there  were  12  regional 


with  regard  to  the  formulation  of  policies  and  procedures,  (4)  reporting 
on  progress  and  conformity  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  (5)  giving 
advice  to  State  officials  on  request,  (8)  developing  public  relations,  and 
(7)  assisting  in  the  coordination  of  other  aspects  of  the  Board's  work 
and  other  Federal  programs. 

™They  assign  Social  Security  numbers  on  request,  verity  wage  reports 
referred  to  them  by  the  central  record  office  in  Baltimore,  assist 
claimants  in  developing  their  claims  and  transmit  them  to  Washington 
for  adjudication,  and  carry  out  public-relations  functions.  The  func- 
tions of  the  regional  offices  in  regard  to  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance correspondingly  reflect  the  fact  that  the  program  is  wholly 
'  Federally  operated.  They  are  not  merely  responsible  for  maintaining 
contacts  with  officials  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  of  State  govern- 
ments and  covered  employers  and  for  the  efficient  operation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  field  offices  within  their  own  regions,  but  are  also 
required  to  keep  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  the 
Social  Security  Board  informed  as  to  all  aspects  of  administration  of 
the  program  and  to  recommend  improvements  in  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. The  specific  activities  of  the  field  staff  are,  however,  under 
the  technical  supervision  of  the  Bureau  and  specifically  Its  Field 
Division,  which  coordinates  activities  of  the  regional  representatives  of 
the  Bureau,  serves  as  a  liaison  between  Washington  and  the  field  staff, 
maintains  the  field  office  management,  and  prepares  instructions  to 
field  personnel. 

*>  District  offices  and  their  field  agents  (working  from  so-called  base 
points)  investigate  and  help  in  adjusting  unemployment  insurance 
claims  which  are  filed  with  so-called  claims  agents  (about  42,500  who 
are  employees  of  railroads,  not  of  the  Board)  and  are  checked  by  so- 
called  countersigning  agents  (about  5,250,  also  not  employees  of  the 
Board).  Field  agents  at  base  points,  district  offices,  and  regional  offices 
accept   retirement  claims  and  forward  them  to   Washington. 
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offices,  43  State  offices,  235  district  offices,  and  2,160 
county  offices.'- 

The  WPA  and  the  NYA  also  maintain  regional  and 
local  offices,  although  the  functions  of  the  local  offices 
of  both  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  agencies  admin- 
istering the  three  Federal  insurance  programs  and  from 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  As  of  December 
1940  the  WPA  maintained  8  regional  offices,  53  "State" 
offices  (including  one  each  in  northern  and' southern 
California,  New  York  City,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Kice),  and  260  district  offices.** 

The  NYA  maintains  five  regional  offices,  51  "State" 
offices,  and  an  unknown  number  of  district  and  area 
offices.  The  administration  of  the  NYA  program  is 
an  exclusive  Federal  responsibility,  but  this  responsi- 
bility is  delegated  to  subordinate  Federal  officials 
known  as  State  youth  administrators.  The  actual 
operation  of  the  program  is  carried  out  on  the  local 
level.*^ 

The  regional  offices  involved  in  the  CCC  progi-am 
are  the  regional  offices  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 


^  Each  regional  ofBce  has  full  charge  of  the  rural  ^\orl;  in  several 
States  that  have  similar  conditions  and  problems.  The  State  offlces 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  county  and  district  supervisors,  their  main 
function  being  to  link  the  FSA  program  with  that  of  other  agencies  in 
the  State  and  to  secure  the  educational  material  made  available  by  the 
State  agricultural  colleges,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  Extension 
Service.  District  supervisors  coordinate  the  work  of  county  super- 
visors and  work  out  the  particular  problems  of  county  personnel, 
li^inally,  the  county  office  undertakes  all  direct  contacts  with  families 
assisted  by  loans  or  grants.  See  Farm  Security  Administration,  Report 
on  Financial  Status  from  Inception  to  June  SO,  1939,  Washington,  p.  2. 

"The  general  responsibilities  of  the  regional  directors  and  their  staffs 
are  to  direct  and  coordinate  WPA  activities  within  their  area.  This 
does  not  imply  intimate  control  over  administration  of  the  program. 
Tile  aim  is  rather  to  furnish  supervision  in  a  broad  sense  over  policy — 
to  interpret  Washington  rules  and  regulations  when  necessary.  He- 
gional  directors  have  full  powers  to  issue  orders  to  State  administrators 
in  accordance  with  Federal  regulations  and  to  assist  In  interpreting 
and  adapting  such  regulations  to  the  particular  region. 

In  addition,  regional  directors  are  responsible  for  submitting  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
regarding  appointment  or  change  in  status  of  the  key  personnel  of  the 
State  WPA  offices,  for  proposed  action  on  projects  presenting  special 
difficulties,  for  apportionment  of  employment  within  the  States,  for  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  each  State  to  meet  monthly  opera- 
tions costs,   and  recommendations  on  general  policy. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  student  work  program,  the  work  is  both  planned 
and  operated  by  the  participating  educational  institutions,  whose  of- 
flcials  deal  directly  with  the  State  NYA  officials.  The  regional  offlces 
are  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  all  pliases  of  the 
program  in  the  designated  region.  By  periodic  review  and  technical 
advice,  the  regional  officers  (of  which  there  are  5  in  addition  to  the 
director)  assist  the  State  youth  administrators  in  meeting  national 
standards.  The  State  office  is  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  State  NYA  program  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  National  .Administrator. 
Where  the  size  and  scope  of  the  NYA  program  warrants,  the  field  super- 
visory personnel  representing  the  State  administrator  and  the  various 
divisions  of  that  office  may  be  assigned  to  cover  prescribed  geographic 
areas  within  the  State  with  their  official  headquarters  established  at 
specific  locations  within  the  State.  These  officials  act  in  purely  super- 
visory capacities  or  as  liaison  between  the  State  and  area  offlces.  The 
operating  functions,  such  as  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  work  projects, 
the  selection  and  employment  of  youth,  and  the  discharge  of  field  finance 
functions  are  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  area  offices.  •  •  • 
During  the  fiscal  ye.ir  1341—42  the  States  were  asked  to  dispense  with 
district  offlces  and  the  area  offlces  have  been  given  general  supervision 
o\er  tlie  student  work  program  also. 
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meiits  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  details  of  planning  and  operating  the 
work  pi-ojects  in  the  camps  "  and  the  corps  area  of- 
fices of  the  War  Department,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  camps  and  the  welfare  of 
enrollees. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  also  adopted  a  regional 
basis  of  organization  for  the  purpose  of  field  contacts 
in  the  administration  of  services  for  ci'ippled  children, 
and  for  maternal-and-child-health  and  child-welfare 
services.  There  are  five  regions,  three  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C,  one  with  headquarters  in 
New  Orleans,  and  one  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Vocational  Eehabilitation  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Education  has  four  regional  agents  but  maintains 
no  regional  offices.  The  Vocational  Education  Divi- 
sion likewise  has  regional  agents  in  charge  of  each  of 
the  four  educational  fields  it  covers — agriculture, 
trades  and  industry,  home  economics,  and  business. 
These  agents  operate  out  of  the  central  office  in 
Washington. 

It  is  evident  from  this  account  that  there  is  little  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  the  regional  organization  of  this 
series  of  related  programs.  The  regional  organization 
of  the  various  agencies  reveals  a  lack  of  common  re- 
gional houndaries.^^  There  is  also  variation  in  the  cit- 
ies designated  for  regional  offices  in  those  few  cases  in 
which  regional  boundaries  are  roughly  the  same." 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  occupational 
clientele  which  are  the  exclusive  concern  of  certain 
agencies  such  as  the  Eailroad  Retirement  Board  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  may  justify  the  se- 
lection of  different  regions  and  minimize  the  inconveni- 
ence resulting  thei'efrom.  But  the  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  the  selection  of  regions  and  the  location  of 
regional  offices  in  the  case  of  programs  which  are  as 
closely  interrelated  as  those  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  WPA,  the  NYA,  and  the  CCC 
gi-eatly  complicate  the  problems  of  State  administra- 
tors. The  difficulties  experienced  vary  with  the  differ- 
ing degrees  of   authority   delegated  to  the   regional 


^  Some  of  the  regional  offices  are  located  in  the  same  city  as  the  Corps 
area  headquarters  of  the  Army,  but  a  good  number  of  them  are  not. 
A  system  of  10  liaison  officers,  1  chief  liaison  officer  in  Washington, 
and  1  at  each  Corps  area  headquarters  is  designed  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Army  and  the  technical  services  (Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior).  All  of  these  officials,  however,  are  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"■The  Children's  Bureau,  however,  has  assigned  Its  consultants  to 
regions  which  are  with  one  exception  identical  with  those  assigned  tn 
consultants  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"  There  is  a  considerable  clustering  of  regional  offices  serving  the 
western  area  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Denver.  Such  clustering  exists 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland.  But  Texas  Is 
the  seat  of  5  regional  offices  distributed  among  3  different  cities,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  15  cities  In  the  country  which  are  the  seat  of 
1  regional  office  only. 
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oiEces  by  tlie  Federal  agencies  concerned.  But,  as  the 
existing  tendency  to  devolve  more  authority  (especially 
of  a  coordinating  nature)  on  regional  officials  con- 
tinues, the  necessity  for  working  closely  with  regional 
offices  in  widely  separated  areas  imposes  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  State  administrator.*'  Not  only  is 
unnecessary  travel  required  of  State  officials  for  at- 
tendance at  regional  conferences,  but  the  opportunity 
to  consult  simultaneously  with  the  regional  offices  of 
different  programs  is  materially  reduced.  The  non- 
conformity in  regional  areas  and  regional  offices  is  fur- 
ther an  impediment  to  the  maintenance  of  close  con- 
tact among  regional  and  field  representatives  of  the 
different  Federal  agencies  operating  in  identical  States. 
State  officials  have  commented  upon  the  fact  that  not 
infrequently  Federal  representatives  of  related  pro- 
grams have  met  for  the  first  time  in  local  or  State 
offices.*'  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  lack  of 
coincidence  of  the  geographical  areas  falling  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  several 
Federal  programs  introduces  obstacles  to  both  the 
evaluation  of^  and  the  coordinated  planning  for,  the 
improvement  of  the  public-aid  programs  operating 
within  a  given  region. 

Considerable  inconvenience  is  avoided  for  the  State 
administrator  dealing  with  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  when  the  Federal  officials  concerned  with 
closely  related  problems  can  arrange  for  joint  confer- 
ence or  field  visits.  Such  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
but  appear  to  be  less  common  with  other  agencies.*" 
More  recently,  however,  the  Committee  on  Rehabilita- 
tion established  within  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
which  includes  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  and  the  Bureau  of 


"  Wisconsin,  for  example,  Is  in  Social  Security  Board  Region  VI 
(office,  Chicago)  WPA  Region  7  (office.  St.  Paul),  and  NTA  Region  II 
(office,  Cleveland)  ;  Oklahoma  is  in  Social  Security  Board  Region  IX 
(office,  Kansas  City),  WPA  Region  VI  (office.  New  Orleans),  and  NTA 
Region  IV  (office.  Denver)  ;  North  Carolina  is  in  Social  Security  Board 
Region  IV  (office,  Washington),  WPA  Region  V  (office,  Atlanta),  and 
NYA  Region  III  (office,  Memphis)  ;  while  Mississippi  is  in  Social  Seturity 
Board  Region  VII  (office.  Birmingham),  WPA  Region  VI  (office,  New 
Orleans),  and  NYA  Region  III   (office.  Memphis). 

P*  Some  Federal  agencies  (e.  g.,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of 
the  Social  Security  Board)  have  encouraged  informally  in  Washington 
and  in  the  regional  offices  consultation  with  tlie  field  representatives  of 
other  Federal  agencies  on   subjects  of  mutual   concern. 

""The  Crippled  Children's  Division  and  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Division  cooperate  closely  with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  holding 
joint  conferences  with  State  and  territorial  officers  and  in  the  discussion 
of  their  respective  programs.  Regional  medical  consultants  and  public 
health  nursing  consultants  clear  and  develop  itineraries  with  similar 
representatives  from  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  joint  field  visits  are 
frequently  undertalien.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Children's  Bureau  have  developed  procedures 
concerning  the  Joint  planning  of  field  activities  and  the  holding  of  joint 
conferences  in  Washington  with  State  officials. 


Public  Assistance,  has  begun  to  develop  some  concrete 
plans  for  experimentation  in  local  coordination  of  wel- 
fare and  health  activities."' 

Multiplicity  of  Points  of  Intake 

All  welfare  administration,  whether  directly  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State  govern- 
ment or  on  a  cooperative  Federal-State  or  Federal- 
State-local  basis,  must  provide  local  offices  where  those 
eligible  for  assistance  can  make  application  and  receive 
aid.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  all  have  systems 
of  offices  extending  into  the  States  and  localities.  Less 
extensive  are  the  local  offices  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board.  State  employment  services  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  maintain  local  offices  for  the  registra- 
tion and  placement  of  the  unemployed  seeking  work 
and  for  the  receipt  of  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Local  offices  under  State  supervision  oi 
operating  as  units  of  a  State  administration  deal  with 
applicants  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  for  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Finally,  in  almost  all 
localities  there  are  local  offices  providing  general  relief. 

In  view  of  these  numerous  intake  agencies,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  the  applicant  for  public  aid  is  dismayed 
by  what  must  seem  to  him  the  incomprehensible  array 
of  agencies  and  offices  or  if,  on  occasion,  he  finds  him- 
self being  shunted  from  one  to  another.  There  is  no 
single  information  center  to  which  the  applicant  can 
go  to  learn  where  his  case  can  be  handled  and  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  the  agency  or  agencies  who  are 
able  to  assist  him.  In  many  areas  little  has  been  done 
to  facilitate  the  problem  of  the  applicant  except 
through  the  avenues  of  general  publicity."-  In  some 
cases,  however,  workers  are  continuously  informed  as 
to  their  rights  under  the  social-insurance  programs. 
Thus,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  furnishes  an- 
nually to  each  covered  worker  a  statement  of  his  earn- 
ings from  covered  employment.  The  Social  Security 
Board  furnishes  records  of  earnings  of  covered  workers 
on  request  only. 

The  problem  of  the  applicant  is  all  the  greater  in 
that  by  no  means  all  the  local  agencies  are  ivell  in- 
formed concerning  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
others  operating  in  tJieir  own  area.  There  is  there- 
fore no  certainty  that  the  applicant  who  is  told  by  one 
agency  that  he  is  ineligible  under  its  program  will  be 


"  The  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  .\ssistance 
have  also  commenced  a  joint  exploration  of  common  problems  in  the 
field  of  housing  and  public  assistance. 

'"  For  an  account  of  Information  services  developed  by  the  varlcmi 
agencies,  see  ch.  XV   below. 
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directed  by  that  agency  to  others  who  are  legally  able 
to  provide  for  his  needs."' 

The  number  of  points  of  access  to  public  aid  not  only 
is  a  source  of  confusion  or  inconvenience  to  the  appli- 
cant, but  also  impedes  smooth  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  public  aid  and,  on  occasions,  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  public  policy. 

The  Local  Welfare  OflSce  as  the  Central  Point  of  Intake 

To  some  degree  there  is  a  single  source  of  entry  to 
the  vast  majority  of  forms  of  public  aid  through  the 
local  welfare  office.  For,  as  already  shown,  in  addi- 
tion to  acting  as  the  intake  office  for  general  relief  and 
as  a  rule  the  special  assistances,  in  19  States  this  agency 
serves  also  as  the  certifying  agency  for  a  number  ol 
the  Federal  programs  of  which  the  WPA,  the  CCC, 
and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  are  the 
most  important."* 

But  this  local  centralization  of  points  of  intake  to 
public  aid  is  at  best  incomplete.  All  the  social  insur- 
ances are  administered  by  separate  agencies,  and  there 
is  no  central  point  of  intake  for  the  social  insurances 
as  a  group.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  in- 
deed made  it  possible  for  claims  for  retirement  annui- 
ties to  be  taken  by  the  field  staff  administering  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance.  But  no  such  unifica- 
tion is  possible  in  regard  to  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  unemployment  compensation,  since  the 
former  is  administered  directly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  the  latter  is  State-administered. 

Effects  upon  the  objectives  of  Federal  programs. — 
There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  reasons  why  reliance 
upon  the  local  public-welfare  office  as  the  single  or 
major  source  of  entry  to  public  aid  cannot  be  regarded 
as  entirely  satisfactory  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
first  place,  it  obviously  involves  use  of  the  welfare 
agency  as  co-ordinator  of  a  number  of  Federal  or 
federally  aided  programs.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  special-assistance  programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  little  or  no  control,  either  directly  or  through 
a  State  agency,  over  the  manner  in  which  these  agen- 
cies carry  ovt  their  functions.  If  they  choose  to  inter- 
pret them  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Fed- 


"  In  particular  the  recency  of  the  development  of  the  soclal-!n.surance 
programs  and  the  necessity  of  Inculcating  the  view  that  no  stigma 
Is  involved  in  talking  advantage  of  accrued  rights  has  led  in  some 
instances  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  local  insurance  administrators  to 
recognize  that  there  was  any  relationship  at  all  between  their  own  and 
other  public-aid  progrnms,  to  participate  in  local  efforts  to  consider  the 
nature  of  public  provision  as  a  whole,  or  even  to  inform  themselves  ol 
the  availability  of  other  public  services.  It  la.  however,  encouraging 
to  note  that  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  is  en- 
deavoring to  ensure  that  its  local  officials  shall  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  functions  of  other  public-aid  programs  in  their  areas. 

•*  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  eitent  of  this  coordination,  see 
aboTe  under  "State  and  Local   Demarcations  of  Responsibili,tie8.*' 


eral  programs,  there  is  little  that  the  Federal  authority 
can  do."'' 

It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  the  Federal  policy  of 
providing  work  for  needy  employable  persons  will  be 
vitally  affected  by  the  interpretation  placed  by  local 
relief  agencies  on  the  term  "need."  When  the  WPA 
was  originally  set  up,  all  except  five  States  agreed  to 
act  as  certification  and  referral  agencies,  despite  gen- 
eral complaints  regarding  the  financial  costs  of  this 
new  responsibility,  an  attitude  that  was  strengthed  by 
the  contrasting  fact  that  the  Social  Security  Board 
was  contributing  toward  administrative  expenses  for 
special-assistance  programs. 

In  July  1938,  by  Administrative  Order  No.  65,  the 
WPA  assumed  a  general  responsibility  for  assuring 
the  maintenance  of  standards  of  eligibility  for  referral 
and  defined  need  in  general  terms.  In  July  1939,  it 
became  the  duty  of  each  State  WPA  administrator  to 
designate  and  approve  a  State  public-welfare  agency 
to  act  as  certifying  agent.  For  the  first  time,  formal 
agreements  were  drawn  up  between  the  authorized 
State  representative  and  the  State  WPA  admin- 
istrator."' 

Nevertheless,  there  are  and  have  been  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  practices  of  relief  agencies  in  determining 
need  for  the  purposes  of  referral  to  the  WPA.  Quite 
apart  from  differences  in  local  costs  of  living,  wage 
rates,  and  concepts  of  need,  referral  has  in  various 
areas  and  at  different  times  been  affected  by  political 
considerations,  by  the  degree  of  availability  of  funds 
for  general  relief,  and  by  the  adequacy  of  staffing  and 
local  administrative  funds.  There  has  also  been  a 
tendency  for  local  relief  agencies  to  apply  to  WPA 
applicants  the  restrictive  policies  (especially  those  re- 
lating to  residence  requirements)  applied  to  applicants 
for  general  relief."' 

It  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  the  control  that  can 
be  exercised  by  the  Federal  agency  to  insure  that  the 


"=  The  CCC  does  not  even  attempt  to  exercise  any  control  over  the 
policies  of  the  local  agencies.  Though  the  office  of  selection,  attached 
since  May  1939  to  the  Director'."?  office,  established  the  procedure  for 
selecting  junior  enrollees,  it  does  not  review  the  selections  made  by  the 
State  selecting  agencies  nor  does  it  prescribe  policies  or  procedures  for 
designating  local  selection  agencies  or  for  establishing  local  quotas. 
Certain  other  minor  matters  of  policy  are  left  to  State  decision,  e.  g., 
whether  or  not  more  than  1  person  in  a  family  may  be  selected  for  the 
same  enrollment  period. 

"  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  standards  used  by  local  public- 
welfare  agencies  is  largely  decentralized  and  is  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  regional  WPA  offices.  Such  acceptance  or  rejection  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  Federal  office.  It  Is  a 
regular  function  of  the  Intalte  and  Certification  Section  of  the  Employ- 
ment Division  of  the  WPA  in  each  State  to  work  with  State  public- 
welfare  agencies  In  establLshing  mutually  satisfactory  standards  of 
eligibility  and  to  see  that  such  standards  are  maintained. 

■"  See  above  ehs.  VI  and  IX.  See  also  the  testimony  of  Col.  Har- 
rington, Vfork  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  lOH,  pp.  442  and 
628-620. 
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terms  of  the  agreements  are  in  fact  complied  with,  is 
very  limited.  It  has  little  authority  over  the  State 
and  local  agencies  and  no  fvnds  which  may  he  granted 
to  assist  in  meeting  referral  costs  on  condition  that 
Federal  standards  are  met.^^  Where  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  local  agencies  are  interpreting  the  concept  of 
need  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  access  to  WPA  employ- 
ment to  significant  numbers  who  would  seem  to  be 
eligible  according  to  Federal  standards,  the  only  re- 
course of  the  WPA  is  to  refuse  to  accept  any  referrals 
from  the  relief  agency  and  to  assume  responsibility  for 
its  own  intake  by  conducting  its  own  investigations.'" 
The  effectiveness  of  the  latter  course  is  limited  by  the 
possibility  that  local  sponsors  may  refuse  to  participate 
in  new  projects  if  the  WPA  standards  are  at  variance 
with  local  relief  standards.  In  general,  also,  the  fact 
that  the  WPA  program  has  never  been  able  to  provide 
employment  for  all  needy  persons  weakens  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  agency  to  raise  unduly  restrictive  local 
eligibility  standards.  During  1938  the  WPA  contrib- 
uted funds  for  personnel  in  several  States  where  need 
certification  was  impeded  by  insufficient  staff.  In 
January  1940  the  administrator  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  requested  Congress  to  grant  an  appro- 
priation of  5  million  dollars  for  grants  to  be  made  to 
State  and  local  certifying  agencies.^  However,  the 
appropriation  was  not  incorporated  in  the  act. 


"  The  WPA  has  always  reserved  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  referrals, 
and  the  degree  of  control  exerclsred  over  intake  varies  with  the  standards 
of  the  referral  agency,  in  so  far  as  these  are  known  to  It.  The  WPA 
specifically  investigates  for  discrimination  upon  specific  complaint  and 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  (because  of  the  small  number  of  re- 
ferrals submitted,  or  for  other  reasons),  that  persons  applying  for 
certification  are  either  discouraged  or  are  refused  certification.  In 
general,  If  standards  are  thought  to  be  good,  the  control  exercised  is 
slight  or  nonexistent,  and  referrals  practically  constitute  certification 
of  eligibility.  Where  standards  of  relief  or  investigation  are  suspected 
of  being  poor,  greater  control  is  exercised  ;  cases  are  returned  for  more 
Information  or  rejected  for  various  reasons.  By  the  early  part  of 
1939,  in  20  States  all  referrals  were  carefully  checked  and  screened ;  in 
2  States,  referrals  were  never  questioned ;  in  the  remaining  States, 
referrals  were  checked  in  varying  degrees. 

"  In  1938  the  WPA  took  over  the  entire  responsibility  for  investiga- 
tion of  need  and  certification  of  eligibility  in  South  Carolina,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  WPA  con- 
ducted its  own  need  certifications  until  July  1940  when  responsibility 
for  initial  determination  of  need  was  delegated  to  the  District  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  At  the  same  time  the  WPA  ceased  making 
initial  determinations  of  need  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  local  welfare 
department  did  not  assume  responsibility  until  the  end  of  August.  In 
the  fall  of  1939,  the  WPA  ceased  making  initial  determinations  of  need 
In  Olilahoma,  and  up  to  October  1910  the  State  had  not  assumed  the 
responsibility. 

'  It  was  proposed  tliat  the  Federal  grant  should  not  exceed  33% 
percent  of  the  estimated  costs  of  certification,  and  was  to  be  paid 
subject  to  satisfaction  of  the  following  requirements:  (a)  The  assurance 
of  adequate  State-wide  service  In  determining  need  and  ability,  (6)  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonably  uniform  level  of  certification  standards 
throughout  the  country,  (c)  the  simplification  and  acceleration  of  pro- 
cedures for  investigating,  referring,  and  certifying  persons  eligible  for 
Work  Projects  Administration  employment.  {.Work  Relief  and  Relief, 
FUoal  Year  19 il,  pp.  443  and  453.) 


The  National  Youth  Administration  is  another 
Federal  agency  whose  objectives  have  been  jeopardised 
to  some  extent  because  of  the  intake  policies  of  local 
relief  agencies  over  which  it  had  no  adequate  control. 
Until  1938  all  certification  for  NYA  out-of -school  work 
projects  was  performed  by  the  local  relief  agencies.  As 
eligibility  for  NYA  employment  has  been  broadened  so 
as  to  embrace  not  merely  young  persons  certified  as 
eligible  for  relief  or  any  form  of  public  assistance 
but  also  young  members  of  families  "whose  income  is 
insufficient  to  provide  the  basic  needs  of  all  members 
of  the  family  including  the  youth  member  regardless 
of  whether  the  family  is  receiving  any  form  of  public 
assistance,"  the  disadvantages  of  reliance  upon  local 
relief  offices  as  the  certifying  agents  have  become  more 
obvious. 

Even  prior  to  formal  adoption  of  the  wider  eligibil- 
ity criteria  in  1939,  difficulties  had  been  experienced 
because  of  the  tendency  of  certain  local  relief  agencies 
to  limit  certification  to  persons  from  families  actually 
in  receipt  of  or  declared  eligible  for  relief  or  WPA 
employment.  The  attempt  to  overcome  these  difficulties 
by  the  creation  of  a  special  category  of  youth  to  be 
certified  for  NYA  only,  regardless  of  the  relief  status 
of  their  families,  did  not  wholly  overcome  this  tend- 
ency. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment in  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  July 
1939,  the  Federal  agency  began  more  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  handling  its  own  certification.-  By  June  1940 
most  of  the  State  youth  administrations  were  directly 
certifj'ing  some  youth  to  employment  on  work  projects. 
In  about  25  States,  85  percent  or  more  of  the  youth 
employed  were  certified  in  this  way.' 

But,  while  assumption  by  the  Federal  agency  of 
direct  responsibility  for  certification  has  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  overcome  the  danger  that  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  program  might  be  distorted  by  local 
denial  of  access  to  the  program,  it  has  not  removed 
another  danger  with  which  the  NYA  has  had  to  con- 
tend. In  keeping  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  young 
worker  as  an  individual  whose  self-respect  and  sense 
of  independence  is  to  be  maintained  so  far  as  possible 
while  he  is  in  receipt  of  public  aid,  the  NYA  has  pro- 
mulgated a  rule  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
monthly  earnings  of  the  young  worker  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  resource  for  his  family  when  its  budget- 


*  Even  before  July  1939,  the  NY.\  was  directly  certifying  in  a  few 
States. 

•  Information  supplied  by  the  NTA.     The  local  relief  oflBces  could,  of 
course,  continue  to  refer  applicants  to  the  NYA  certifying  agency. 
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ary  deficiency  is  calculated  by  a  i-elief  agency.*  There 
is,  however,  some  evidence  that  local  relief  authorities 
have  departed  from  this  requirement,  thereby  negating 
this  objective  of  the  Federal  program.^  Even  when 
instances  of  this  practice  are  brought  to  its  attention, 
the  NYA  has  available  only  the  drastic  coercive  meas- 
ure involved  in  a  refusal  to  sanction  further  projects 
in  the  area. 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  is  a  third 
Federal  agency  which  runs  the  risk  of  a  negating  of 
one  of  its  major  objectives  because  of  its  reliance  upon 
nonfederally  controlled  State  and  local  bodies  for 
administrative  purposes.  The  major  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  promote  an  inci'ease  in  the  consumption 
of  various  food  commodities  which  are  at  any  time 
declared  to  be  surplus.  The  selection  of  persons  to 
receive  the  surpluses  under  both  the  direct  distribution 
and  the  stamp  plans  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
relief  agencies.  While  various  precautions  are  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  surplus  commodities  are  given  in 
addition  to  relief  that  would  otherwise  be  granted,*  the 
fact  that  so  many  needy  people  receive  surplus  com- 
modities only  (see  Chapter  VI) ,  indicates  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  existence  of  surplus  commod- 
ities has  served  only  to  relieve  State  and  local  relief 
authorities  of  a  burden  that  local  pressure  might  other- 
wise have  compelled  them  to  assume.'  Nor  does  the 
SMA  have  any  satisfactory  assurance  that  in  other 
areas  relief  grants  are  not  cut  below  what  they  other- 
wise would  be  because  of  the  known  availability  of 
surplus  commodities. 


'NYA  Letter  No.  Y-119  to  all  State  administrators,  November  22, 
193!). 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  this  policy  causes  real  difficulties  for  relief 
administrators,  who  may  find  themselves  applying  two  different  policies 
with  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  young  people  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  families — one  policy  for  families  with  young  members 
on  NY.\,  and  the  other  for  families  with  young  members  in  private 
employment. 

•  When  the  commodities  arrive  at  the  State  destination  they  become 
the  property  of  the  State  Public  Welfare  Department,  and  their  distri- 
bution is  made  in  accordance  with  State  laws  and  rules,  and  resulations 
of  the  state  public-welfare  agency.  The  SMA  does  not  dictate  the 
method  of  distribution  except  in  broad  terms  as  to  the  general  classes 
of  eligibles,  and  the  rates  of  distribution.  Otherwise,  tlie  State  agency 
has  sole  jurisdiction.  The  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  are  re- 
sponsible  for  the  certification  of  persons  eligible  to  receive  tlie  com- 
modities. With  the  exception  of  occasional  field  trips  by  various  SMA 
officials  from  the  Washington  office,  the  only  means  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  of  checliing  up  on  the  States  through  actual  contacts  are 
investigations  made  by  its  nine  regional  directors  or  field  representatives. 
The  problem  is  especially  acute  in  those  States  where  the  State  de- 
partment of  welfare  exercises  little  or  no  supervision  over  local  relief 
agencies. 

'  In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  circulated  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  in  October  193S,  9  States  admitted  that,  despite  regulations 
to  the  contrary,  commodities  were  being  used  more  or  less  regularly  as 
a  substitute  for  relief,  and  throughout  most  of  the  other  replies  sus- 
picion was  voiced  that  they  were  probably  influencing  the  amount  of 
relief.  Reference  was  specifically  made  to  the  fact  that  local  efforts  to 
increase  inadequate  budgets  were  often  defeated  because  of  the  linowl- 
edge  that  surplus  commodities  were  available. 


It  is  true  that  the  stamp  plan  offers  a  greater  guar- 
antee against  this  distortion  of  a  major  objective  of 
the  surplus  commodities  program.  But  even  here 
there  is  evidence  that  in  some  areas  (particularly  in 
the  South)  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  program 
are  being  circumvented.* 

Thu^s  the  first  objection  to  use  of  the  local  welfare  or 
relief  office  as  the  major  single  source  of  entry  to  the 
various  public-aid  programs  is  the  fact  that,  being 
beyond  direct  Federal  control  and  receiving  no  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  Federal  Government  in  respect  of 
these  additional  duties,^  its  policies  may  impede  the  at- 
taimnent  of  the  objectives  of  certain  Federal  programs 
of  which  it  is,  in  effect  co-administrator. 

Administrative  burdens  of  the  local  welfare  office. — 
Furthermore  against  any  advantages  which  may  arise 
from  the  present  method  of  using  the  local  welfare 
agency  as  the  major  instrument  for  centralizing  access 
to  the  various  public-aid  programs,  must  be  set  the 
serious  repercussions  of  such  centralization  upon  what 
is  after  all  the  major  function  of  the  agency;  namely, 
the  administration  of  the  special  and  general  public 
assistances  and  welfare  programs. 

The  work  which  the  welfare  agencies  have  been  re- 
quired to  perform  on  behalf  of  the  various  Federal 
programs  constitutes  an  increasingly  large  proportion 
of  their  total  administrative  work  and  expenditures. 
Information  from  States  where  separate  costs  are 
available  indicates  that  expenditures  for  certification 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  programs  equal  or  ex- 


A  survey  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation's  operations 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  Survey  Uidmonthly  magazine  in  March  1939 
(which  included  off-tlie-record  comments  by  some  40  welfare  officials 
and  social  worlcers  '*in  whose  judgment  Survey  Midmonthly  has  full 
confidence  ")  reported  that  "only  a  few  places  claim  to  observe  the  full 
spirit"  of  the  Corporation's  requirement  that  surplus  commodities  be 
distributed  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  other  forms  of 
relief.  "A  rich  and  populous  mid-western  city  with  a  direct  relief 
program  running  Into  millions  cut  its  relief  budgets  15  percent  and  the 
popular  answer  to  protest  was,  'But  look  at  all  that  Federal  food  they're 
getting !"  In  fact,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  only  the  exceptional 
community,  no  matter  what  is  said  officially,  does  not  lean  heavily  on 
surplus  commodities  in  figuring  its  relief  budgets."  (Survey  Mid- 
monthly  (March  1939),  p.  68.)  In  some  localities  it  Is  said  that  surplus 
commodities  distributed  to  borderline  recipients  help  such  cases  "remain 
independent  when  they  might  otherwise  have  to  apply  for  home  relief." 
([New  York]  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Washington  County  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Public  Welfare  in  ^yashington  County,  New  York, 
1939,  p.  47.) 

*  In  those  areas  where  persons  receive  "surplus  commodities  only" 
through  the  stamp  plan,  welfare  agencies  are  responsible  for  investiga- 
tions of  WPA  "awaitlng-assignment"  cases  and  for  cases  eligible  for  the 
special  public  assistances  and  general  relief  who  are  not  receiving  such 
assistance.  The  lack  of  adequate  staff  in  those  areas  where  there  are 
large  waiting  lists  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  SMA  to 
maintain  its  primary  objectives,  inasmuch  as  persons  receiving  free 
blue  stamps  can  be  declared  eligible  for  them  only  after  individual 
investigation  has  determined  their  lack  of  ability  to  purchase.  See 
also  ch.  VI. 

» In  many  States,  however,  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of  certifying  for 
and  distributing  surplus  commodities  is  met  by  tlie  assignment  of  WPA 
workers  to  do  this  work. 
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ceed  the  total  administrative  costs  of  general  relief.^" 
In  those  States  for  which  detailed  breakdowns  are 
available  the  largest  proportion  of  the  certification 
costs  was  for  the  Work  Projects  Administration  fol- 
lowed by  those  for  the  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration except  in  North  Dakota,  where  certifications 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  were  predomi- 
nant.^' Although  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  the 
disproportionality  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  availabil- 
ity of  general  relief,  the  burden  of  certification  for 
Federal  agencies  is  clearly  apparent.  Moreover,  as 
the  following  analysis  of  the  operations  performed  by 
the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance  in  the 
fall  of  1940  indicates,  operations  in  connection  with 
Federal  programs  bulk  large  even  in  an  agency  ad- 
ministering a  well-developed  relief  and  assistance 
program :  '^ 


Work  performed 


Estimated 
monthly 
number 
of  cases 

Certification  of  eligible  workers  to  WPA  and  NTA ;  for 
the  WPA  programs  includes  the  obtaining  of  affidavits 
of  citizenship  and  of  nonmembership  in  Bund  and 
Communist    organizations,    and    the    designation    of 

priority  members  in   family 3,  500 

Notification  to  WPA  of  all  cases  discontinued  for  relief, 
changes  in  address,  family  composition,  and  amount 
of  grant,  to  permit  maintenance  of  WPA  files  on 
a  current  basis 15,700 


"In  the  period  July  1  to  December  1931,  1939,  the  relative  adminis- 
trative costs  of  general  relief  and  certification  to  Federal  programs  in 
a  number  of  selected  States  were  as  follows  . 


State 

Reporting  agency 

Expendi- 
tures for 
adminis- 
trative 
expense  of 
general 
relief 

Expendi- 
tures for 
certifica- 
tion to  all 
Federal 
programs 

Arizona      

State  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  Welfare. 

State    Department    of   Public 
Welfare. 

do  

$39,280 

55, 457 

19, 370 
46,  753 
72,970 

75,208 

$40, 345 

Georgia     

91,464 

47, 029 

Montana 

do        

71,232 

North  Carolina.— 
North  Daliota 

State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Public  Welfare. 
Public  Welfare  Board 

173,891 
114,934 

Information  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board. 

"  A  time  study  undertaken  in  North  Carolina  in  October  1938,  for 
example,  showed  for  8  counties  that  the  allocation  was  as  follows : 
old-age  assistance,  24.5  percent ;  aid  to  dependent  children,  13  percent : 
aid  to  the  blind,  3  percent;  WPA,  22  percent,  NYA,  2  percent;  CCC,  2.5 
percent ;  general  relief,  10  percent ;  other  financial  assistance,  2.5 
percent;  surplus  commodities,  4.6  percent.  (Reported  at  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association's  1939  Conference  on  Federal-State  Relation- 
ships. See  proceedings  for  afternoon  meeting,  December  7,  1939,  ms., 
p.  5.) 

In  1940-41.  the  staff  of  the  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Public  Welfare  devoted  62.2  percent  of  their  time  to  activities 
In  connection  with  the  special  public  assistances  and  37.4  percent  to 
such  other  activities  as  CCC  selections,  certification  for  surplus  com- 
modities, WPA  and  NYA  employment,  and  "investigations  for  other 
agencies  Including  the  selective  service  boards."  (Stone,  B.  Douglas, 
"Four  Years  of  Public  Assistance  in  Tennessee,"  The  Tennessee  Planner 
{Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission],  II  (September-October  1941), 
240.) 

"Data  supplied  by  the  agency. 


Estimated 
monthly 

Work  performed — Continued  numher 

of  cases 
Certification  to  WPA  of  cases  eligible  for  WPA  but  not 

eligible  for  local  relief  because  of  nonresidence 100 

Issuance  of  relief  to  workers  assigned  to  WPA  for  three 

weeks  after  assignment   (until  receipt  of  first  WPA 

check) 1,700 

Acceptance  of  CCC  applications  from  members  of  relief 

families  and  persons  referred  by  other  agencies  " 700 

Certification    to   SMA   of   eligible   assistance   recipients 

for   food-stamp   plan 50,  CKX) 

At  the  time  of  reporting,  this  city  agency  carried  a 
load  of  50,000  general-relief  cases  and  35,000  recipients 
of  the  special  public  assistances,  roughly  half  of  which 
were  reviewed  each  month. 

Th^  local  welfare  agency  which  serves  as  a  point  of 
intake  for  Federal  programs  suffers  not  only  because 
no  cornpemation  is  received  for  this  additional  work. 
Perhaps  even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  it  must 
adapt  its  organization  and  staffing  to  the  requirements 
of  programs  ivhose  eligibility  and  other  requirements 
change  from  time  to  time  and  over  which  it  has  no 
control.  Thus,  for  example,  evei-y  change  in  the  WPA 
quota  or  in  eligibility  requirements  involves  additional 
administrative  work  for  the  cooperating  local  welfare 
agency.^*  It  is  therefore  in  no  position  to  develop  an 
efficient  administrative  machine,  since  it  does  not  know, 
not  only  from  year  to  year  but  often  from  month  to 
month,  how  much  administrative  work  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  perform. 

The  Local  Employment  Office  as  a  Central  Point  of  Access 

There  is  one  final  objection  to  the  use  of  the  local 
relief  agency  as  the  major  route  for  entry  to  contem- 
porary public-aid  programs.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  local  welfare  agency  is  the  appropriate 


"  Service  includes  personal  interviews  with  applicants,  special  Investi- 
gations, referrals  for  medical  examinations,  and  responsibility  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection.  Visiting  staff  of  agency  also  advises  relief  families 
of  advantages  of  the  program. 

"  If  the  change  in  WPA  quotas  is  in  an  upward  direction,  more 
workers  must  be  certified  to  WPA.  If  it  is  in  a  downward  direction,  a 
proportion  of  those  laid  off  will  seek  general  relief  and  require  investi- 
gation. Moreover,  changes  In  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  special 
programs,  even  when  the  total  quota  remains  unchanged  or  changes  but 
slightly,  increase  the  administrative  task  of  the  general-relief  agency. 
From  July  1,  1939  to  February  1,  1940.  1.089,000  certified  project  workers 
were  dropped  from  their  WPA  jobs  in  accordance  with  the  IS-months 
rule.  During  July  and  August  1939,  dismissals  for  this  reason  amounted 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  employed  on  July  1.  To  the  local 
relief  agency  this  policy  involved  the  necessity  of  certifying  immediately 
some  other  workers  to  fill  gaps  in  the  then  existing  quota,  of  recertifying 
those  who  again  applied  for  employment  on  the  expiration  of  30  days, 
and  of  investigating  those  who  were  not  reassigned  and  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  public  aid  during  the  period  between  dismissal  and  re- 
assignment. Although  at  first  reassignments  were  impeded  by  the  In- 
ability of  the  relief  agencies  to  handle  the  large  numbers  applying  and 
by  simultaneous  cuts  in  the  WPA  quotas,  figures  from  representative 
areas  suggest  that  by  March  1,  1940,  77.3  percent  of  those  dismissed 
during  July  and  August  1939  had  been  recertified  and  57.8  percent 
had  been  reassigned  to  WPA  projects.  A  survey  in  23  large  and  repri'- 
sentative  cities  In  February  1940  indicated  that  of  (he  workers  laid  off 
In  July  and  August.  11.6  percent  were  receiving  relief.  {'Work  Profrcts 
Administration,  Effects  of  the  18-Months  Provision  IScctioii  16  (h))  of 
the  1SS9  Relief  Act,  Washington,  June  20.  1940,  pp.  1-2.  and  table  II.) 
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unifying  local  agency  for  all  programs.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  regard  to  those  programs  such  as  the 
WPA,  the  CCC,  and  the  NYA,  eligibility  for  which  is 
wholly  or  in  large  measure  based  upon  the  need  for 
work  or  training.  It  would  seem  more  logical  with 
such  programs  to  select  as  the  central  local  certifying 
or  referring  agency  one  which  could  evaluate  the  needs 
of  employable  applicants  by  reference  to  labor-market 
conditions  and  their  own  experience  and  aptitude — the 
public  employment  office. 

Tlie  situation  has  been  all  too  common  in  which  the 
relief  agency,  in  directing  young  people  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  Federal  work  programs  for  youth,  was 
at  least  in  part  influenced  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
enrolled  in  the  CCC,  a  boy  would  contribute  $22  of  his 
monthly  $30  to  the  support  of  his  family,  whereas,  if 
employed  on  an  NYA  out-of-school  work  program, 
only  25  percent  of  his  monthly  earnings  (which  were  in 
any  case  lower  than  those  of  the  CCC)  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  resource  of  his  family. 

Not  since  1936  have  the  employment  offices  played 
an  important  role  in  regard  to  the  WPA.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  since  eligibility  is  restricted  to  em- 
ployable persons  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  assign 
workers  so  far  as  possible  to  tasks  consistent  with  their 
previous  work  histories  and  capacities,  that  the  deter- 
mination of  employability  and  the  occupational  classi- 
fication of  workers  would  be  performed  by  the  employ- 
ment offices.  For  on  the  one  hand  their  continuous 
contact  with  employers  provides  them  with  certain 
standards  by  which  to  determine  employability,  while 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  developed  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  their  own  placement  activities  elaborate  oc- 
cupational classifications  which  are  continually  being 
corrected  as  a  result  of  these  employer  contacts.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  function  of  the. work  programs  is 
officially  to  maintain  and  provide  work  opportunity 
for  the  unemployed  pending  their  reabsorption  into 
private  industry,  it  might  be  supposed  that  every  ef- 
fort would  have  been  made  to  ensure  that  i^roject 
workers  were  continually  in  touch  with  the  public 
placement  authorities. 

In  fact,  however,  as  indicated  above,  the  role  of  the 
employment  service  in  relation  to  the  major  govern- 
mental work  program  is  insignificant.  Since  1936  the 
local  offices  have  not  served  to  any  large  extent  as  re- 
ferral agencies  for  project  employment.^^  They  do  not 
classify  workers  occupationally  with  such  employment 
in  view,  nor  do  they  keep  a  continuous  contact  with 
workers  engaged  in  project  employment. 

As  the  public-aid  programs  have  expanded,  and  as 
increasing  emphasis  has  come  to  be  placed  upon  the 

'^  Since  tbe  conclusion  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program, 
which  was  in  operation  from  November  1933  through  June  1934,  and 
since   tl.e   end   of   the    first   year   of  WPA   operations,   the   role   of   the 


provision  of  something  more  than  maintenance  (specifi- 
cally, upon  employment  opportunity  and  training  for 
those  who  are  normally  dependent  on  wages),  it  is 
indeed  surprising  that  so  little  use  has  been  made  of 
the  public  employment  service  as  a  local  coordinating 
body}'^  In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  utilize  the 
agency  in  this  manner,  there  is  today  no  one  center  to 
which  an  ejnployable  applicant  can  turn  to  learn  not 
merely  of  the  availability  of  private  employment  but 
also  of  the  various  public  services  such  as  training  and 
employment  by  the  WPA,  the  CCC,  and  the  NT  A. 
Furthermore,  since  access  to  these  work  and  training 
programs  is  not  normally  through  the  employment 
office,  there  is  no  inducement  for  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  maintain  continuous  registration.  In  conse- 
quence the  employment  service  as  a  whole  is  unable  to 
contribute  as  fully  as  would  be  desirable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  concerning  the  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  labor  of  different  types  and  in  diflferent  areas. 
For  it  is  not  today  brought  in  contact  with  the  entire 
work-seeking  population. 

Finally,  under  the  present  arrangement  there  is  no 
assurance  that  referral  to  the  various  available  ^^main- 
tenance-plus'" programs  for  the  unemployed  are  made 
by  reference  to  labor-market  criteria  rather  thorn,  on 
the  basis  of  need.  Needy  workers  are  not  referred  to 
training  or  various  types  of  work  programs  by  refer- 
ence to  their  employment  histories  and  to  the  need  for 
developing  or  restricting  the  supply  of  certain  oc- 
cupational skills.  It  cannot  be  expected  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  decisions  regarding  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  different  types  of  program  and  the  as- 
signment of  workers  thereto  will  be  made  in  the  light 
of  knowledge  of  the  work  experience  and  work  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  nature  of  the  demand  for 
labor." 

Many  reasons  can  be  advanced  to  explain  this  failure 
to  utilize  fully  an  obviously  appropriate  public  agency. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Employment  Service  has  not  yet 
undergone  the  physical  expansion  that  would  enable  it 
to  fulfill  this  function   in   all  parts  of  the  country. 


employment  service  in  placing  workers  on  worlt  relief  or  other  special 
projects  has  declined  sharply,  as   indicated   by   the  following  table : 

TVorfcers  placed  on  relief  or 
Fiscal  year  :  other  special  tcork  projects 

1934 4,  204,  890 

1935 402,  910 

1936 2.867.  531 

1937 284,  930 

1938 42,  546 

1939 32,  474 

1940 33,  414 

Source :  Information  supplied  by  tbe  Research  and  Statistics  Division, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 

"  For  some  indication  of  the  expanded  role  of  the  employment  service 
since  1940,  see  ch.  XII. 

"  See  eh.  IX  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  situation  in 
regard  to  the  allocation  of  youth  between  available  worlc  pro.^rams. 
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There  are  still  districts  which  are  inadequately  served 
b}'  employment  offices,  and  some  which  are  not  served 
at  all."  Secondly,  at  the  time  the  WPA  was  getting 
under  way,  the  Employment  Service  was  in  an  evolu- 
tionary stage  and  was  clearly  unable  to  carry  through 
the  task  of  adequately  classifying  applicants  for  project 
employment  and  certifying  to  their  employability  with 
sufficient  speed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  WPA.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  latter  agency  found  it 
necessary  to  develop  its  own  machinery  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Thirdly,  since  1938  the  Employment  Service  has  been 
preoccupied  with  the  pressing  problems  involved  in 
administering  the  new  unemployment  compensation 
programs.  This,  however,  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  the  major  part  of  the  funds  which  have  made  pos- 
sible the  expansion  of  the  Service  since  1937  have  been 
provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act  specifically  for 
unemployment  compensation  purposes  rather  than 
under  the  Wagner-Pej'ser  Act. 

Finally,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  part 
of  the  present  inadequate  exploitation  of  the  coordinat- 
ing potentialities  of  the  Employment  Service  in  con- 
nection with  governmental  work  programs  is  attribut- 
able to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  local  administra- 
tors of  the  programs  concerned  fully  to  appreciate  the 
wider  objectives  of  the  two  services  and  to  develop 
adequate  techniques  of  cooperation.^^ 

Although  historical  reasons  may  thus  account  for  the 
present  situation,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  a 
major  weakness  in  the  administrative  organization  of 
puNic-aid  programs  is  the  failure  to  utilize  the  public 
einployment  service  as  the  major  coordinating  hody 
at  the  local  level  for  all  programs  providing 
work  opportunity  or  training  for  the  employable 
unemployed. 

Burdens  Upon  Reporting  Employers 

The  existence  of  a  number  of  public-aid  progi'ams 
often  administered  by  different  agencies  creates  dif- 
ficulties not  only  for  administrators  and  applicants 
but  also  for  the  general  public  and  especially  for  em- 
ployers who  are  directly  or  indirectly  touched  by  these 
programs.  Good  administration  requires  that  em- 
ployers who  must  make  pay-roll  tax  returns  or  those 
who  must  be  called  upon  to  supply  information  essen- 
tial to  the  evaluation  of  public  policy  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  planning  for  public  aid  should 
be  spared  the  annoyance  of  unnecessary  or  multiple 
reporting. 

At  the  present  time  employers  may  well  feel  that 


this  objective  has  not  been  attained.  Certainly  the 
position  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  unemployment  compensation 
tax  provisions  is  not  enviable.  Because  the  former  is 
operated  on  a  Federal  basis  and  the  latter  is  a  Federal- 
State  program,  employers  must  necessarily  make  at 
least  three  separate  tax  returns.  Those  who  operate 
in  more  than  one  State  must,  in  addition,  make  re- 
turns for  unemployment  compensation  purposes  in  each 
such  State.  There  is  no  possibility  of  simplifying 
their  Federal  tax  reporting  by  making  returns  in  dup- 
licate, because  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  the  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  tax  is  not  identical;  the  latter  in  turn 
is  not  identical  with  the  coverage  of  the  various  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  Even  employers  in 
the  railroad  industry  are  compelled  to  report  for  tax 
purposes  to  two  separate  agencies,  since  the  Treasury 
collects  taxes  for  the  retirement  program  while  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  collects  for  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

In  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  arrangements 
have  indeed  been  made  to  relieve  employers  of  direct 
reporting  to  two  Federal  agencies  because  the  Treasury 
is  responsible  for  tax  collecting  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  keeping  records  of  wage  credits.*"  Neverthe- 
less, difficulties  may  yet  arise  for  individual  employ- 
ers, for  although  the  legal  definitions  of  coverage  gov- 
erning both  agencies  are  identical,  the  two  agencies 
have  not  always  adopted  identical  interpretations  of 
the  law.  Thus  one  agency  may  claim  that  an  em- 
ployer is  in  covered  employment,  and  the  other  may 
rule  that  he  is  not.  Nevertheless,  although  this  possi- 
bility exists  in  regard  to  employers  subject  to  both 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  taxes  and  to  rail- 
road employers,  confusion  from  this  cause  appears  to 
have  been  generally  avoided  through  adequate  clear- 
ance between  the  Federal  agencies.^^  Differences  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  individual  States  in  regard 
to  interpretations  of  the  coverage  provisions  relating 
to  employers  subject  to  State  and  Federal  unemploy- 


"  See  ch.  IX. 

"  See     above     under     "Administrative     Arrangements     for     Defining 
Clienteles." 


^  Employers  report  only  to  the  Treasury,  which  forwards  a  copy  of 
the  return  to  the  Social  Security  Board  In  order  that  the  appropriate 
credits  may  be  posted  to  tlie  account.s  of  covered  worI%ers. 

"  In  the  case  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  reporting  "the 
harmonizing  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  proved  to  be  a  delicate  task — and  success  in  it  has  been 
achieved  in  the  main  only  by  the  Board's  modest  subordination  of  its 
views  to  those  of  the  Bureau."  (The  Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Troeedure,  op.  cit.,  pt.  3,  Social  Security  Board,  p.  11.) 

In  regard  to  Uailro.id  Retirement  coverage,  "although  in  one  instance 
In  the  past,  there  was  some  difficulty  when  one  agency  reached  a  de- 
termination without  consulting  the  other,  and  inconsistent  decisions 
resulted  which  were  harmonized  only  after  a  year's  discussion,  it  Is  now 
the  practice  of  each  agency  to  submit  Its  tentative  conclusion  to  the 
other.  Neither  agency  ordinarilj'  issues  its  determination  until  an  agree- 
ment lias  been  reached  (although  neither  agency  has  committed  itself  to 
this  extent)."  (The  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Procedure,  op.  cit.,  pt.  8,  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Washington,  1940, 
p.  46.) 
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ment  compensation  taxes  have  been  more  numerous 
and  less  readily  settled. 

Employers  as  a  group  are  called  upon  today  hy  pub- 
lic agencies  to  provide  a  vast  amoitnt  of  data.  In  addi- 
tion to  routine  reporting  for  tax  collection  and  benefit 
computing  purposes  in  connection  with  the  social  in- 
surances, they  are  required  at  various  times  to  furnish 
a  variety  of  data  incidental  to  the  routine  administra- 
tion of  other  public-aid  programs  or  to  the  compilation 
of  statistical  data  essential  for  the  evaluation  of  pub- 
lic policy.  Questions  as  to  the  accuracy  of  reported 
earnings  in  connection  with  disputed  insurance  benefit 
claims  or  reports  to  workers  of  wage  credits  standing 
to  their  account  may  involve  requests  from  Federal  or 
State  administrators  for  additional  information  from 
employers.  A  considerable  number  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  disqualifications  or 
disallowances  under  unemployment  compensation  laws 
involve  employer  participation.  Many  programs  in 
which  aid  is  given  on  proof  of  need  also  require  re- 
ports from  employers  as  to  actual  or  suspected  earnings 
of  applicants  or  members  of  iheir  households.--  Thus 
employers  may  receive  such  requests  from  the  local 
welfare  agencies  in  regard  to  applicants  for  public 
assistance,  general  relief,  or  WPA  project  employment 
and  from  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  annual  check  upon  the  continuing  eligibility 
of  persons  employed  on  work  projects.  Even  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  program  may  necessitate 
the  securing  of  this  type  of  information  from  em- 
ployers in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the 
dependency  of  aged  parents. 

Employers  may  also  be  requested  by  a  variety  of 
agencies  to  furnish  information  on  their  labor  demands. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  an  emploj'er  to  be  interviewed 
or  circularized  for  this  purpose  not  only  by  the  employ- 
ment service  but  also  by  officials  from  the  local  welfare 
agency,  the  "WPA,  the  Youth  Personnel  Division  of 
the  NYA,  the  CCC,  local  education  authorities  (either 
high-school  or  vocational-education),  and  more  re- 
cently the  Occupational  Outlook  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.^^ 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  furnishing  of  these  data 
is  additional  to  requirements  arising  out  of  Federal 
and  State  minimum  wage  and  labor  relations  legisla- 


^  In  some  locaUties  (e.  g.,  Pennsylvania)  tlie  obligation  is  cominilsory 
throufrh  specific  legislative  requirement. 

^  Yet  another  agency  should  be  added  to  the  number  visiting 
employers.  In  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Ltrtter 
of  September  1940,  (pp.  1-2)  the  5,000  local  representatives  were 
instructed  to  study  the  Commissions'  Consolidated  List  outlining  posi- 
tions for  which  "there  is  a  particularly  urKent  need  and  are  reminded 
that  in  many  communities  there  are  industrial  plants  whose  managers 
can  be  consulted  concerning  available  workmen  of  the  type  needed  in 
defense  agencies — -each  local  agent  representative  would  do  well  to 
canvass  bis  local  situation  and  set  a  quota  for  himself  which  he  is 
determined  to  Qll."  No  mention  was  made  in  the  letter  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Employment  Service. 


tion,  or  in  connection  with  the  laudable  attempt  of 
Federal  and  State  labor  departments  to  compile  a 
series  of  estimates  relating  to  a  variety  of  aspects  of 
the  labor  market,  such  as  the  trends  in  employment  and 
pay  rolls,  it  is  evident  that  our  social  legislation,  in- 
cluding public-aid  measures,  makes  heavy  demands 
upon  the  cooperation  of  employers. 

Absence  of  Over-All  Policy 
Evaluation  and  Coordination 

The  existence  of  diversified  programs  for  which  re- 
sponsibility is  divided  in  different  ways  between  the 
various  levels  of  government  has  created  one  final 
problem  of  major  importance.  It  has  hecotne  increas- 
ingly difficidt  to  evaluate  the  various  measures  and  to 
asstire  a  coordinated  avd  balanced  development  of 
policies  and  programs  for  the  Nation  as  a  lohole. 

Few  persons  would  probably  dispute  the  desirability 
of  ensuring  that  the  various  public-aid  measures  now 
in  operation  should  be  consistently  and  logically  re- 
lated both  to  one  another  and  to  a  general  over-all 
objective.  Because  the  series  of  measures  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  study  has  not  yet  been  re- 
solved into  a  rational  whole,  some  needs  are  inade- 
quately met,  and  some  programs  contain  elements  of 
contradiction  with  others.  The  reconciliation  of  con- 
flict in  major  objectives  and  the  strengthening  and 
implementation  of  measures  aiming  to  attain  objectives 
decided  upon,  represent  a  fertile  field  of  activity  for 
those  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  over-all  policy 
in  the  future.  Added  to  this  is  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant reexamination  of  objectives  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  change.  The  present  administrative 
arrangements  fail  to  provide  adequately  for  this  type 
of  broad  policy  evaluation. 

A  survey  of  agencies  contributing  to  the  formation 
of  over-all  policies  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  our  ex- 
isting machinery.  The  social-security  programs  were 
indeed  launched  after  a  comprehensive  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  although,  as  pointed 
out  eai'lier,  the  Committee  had  little  to  do  with  the 
planning  of  the  works  program.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  operating  agencies  have  themselves  been 
largely  responsible  for  recommending  changes  in  their 
programs.  No  single  body  has  been  responsible  for 
evaluating  the  cornposife  of  policies  and  prog^^ams  op- 
erating at  all  levels  of  goveii!\ment.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has,  it  is  true,  the  function  of  passing  upon 
agency  needs  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view.  Wliere 
the  President  has  enunciated  definite  and  comprehen- 
sive policies,  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  are  relatively 
clear-cut.  The  controlling  factor  in  budget  decision 
is  then  the  extent  to  wliirh  requests  made  coincide  with 
the  announced  or  presumed  policy  of  the  President. 
But  this  is  unfortunately  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
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the  present  conglomeration  of  public-aid  measures. 
The  absence  of  an  adequate  framework  of  national 
policies  then  forces  a  judgment  which,  although  nom- 
inally made  on  fiscal  grounds,  necessanly  reflects  in 
part  the  social  or  political  predelictions  of  the  review 
officer,  and  cannot  take  into  account  the  long-run  prob- 
lems of  policy  upon  which  judgment  is  needed  prior 
to  its  expression  in  fiscal  terms. 

The  appropriations  committees  in  the  Congress  must 
likewise  make  judgments  based  largely  upon  political 
and  fiscal  considerations.  Valuable  information  is 
gained  through  the  device  of  committee  hearings  in 
which  legislators  are  enabled  to  obtain  information 
from  administrators  and  other  experts  upon  the  needs 
and  purposes  of  the  separate  programs,  but  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  procedure  are  necessarily  limited.  The 
appropriations  committee  set-up  does  not  permit  a 
systematic  and  thorough  examination  of  related  pro- 
grams directed  toward  meeting  the  common  problem 
of  economic  insecurity  by  an  expert  body  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  many  complicated  problems  involved. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Congressional 
committee  acting  in  a  temporary  capacity,  with  the 
cliief  purpose  of  passing  upon  proposals  submitted  to 
it,  could  probe  adequately  into  the  economic  and  social 
background  to  determine  whether  any  given  program 
is,  in  view  of  the  existence  of  all  other  programs,  the 
one  which  should  be  adopted.  Nor  are  the  appropria- 
tions committees  today  supplied  with  the  necessary 
staffs  and  facilities  to  check  up  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  legislation  to  determine  whether  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  ib  actually  realizing  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  under  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  Social  Security  Board  is  given  responsibility 
for  studying  and  making  recommendations  as  to  the 
most  effective  methods  of  providing  economic  security 
through  social  insurance  and  as  to  legislation  and 
matters  of  administrative  policy  concerning  old-age 
pensions,  unemployment  and  accident  compensation, 
and  related  subjects.  But  the  Social  Security  Board 
is  an  operating  agency,  which  would  face  peculiar 
difficulties  if  it  undertook  to  appraise  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  operated  by  others.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  this  function  can  properly  and  objectively 
be  performed  by  any  operating  agency. 

Within  the  special  field  of  health,  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Health  and  Welfare  has  contrib- 
uted toward  the  evaluation  of  Federal  policies  and 
directed  attention  to  the  existence  of  unmet  needs.^*  It 
is,  however,  composed  of  representatives  of  operating 
agencies. 


The  difficulties  faced  by  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gi'ess  are  enhanced  by  the  lack  of  comparability  of 
available  statistical  and  other  information  pertinent 
to  the  evaluation  of  achievements  in  the  field  of  public 
aid.  There  has  been  no  single  Federal  agency  which 
could  put  into  effect  even  an  approximation  to  uniform 
national  reporting  systems  covering  the  entire  public- 
aid  field.  The  proliferation  of  public-aid  programs 
and  administrative  agencies  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment has  indeed  been  paralleled  by  a  proliferation  of 
data.  But  each  agency  collecting  data  has  as  its  pri- 
mary responsibility  its  own  particular  program  or 
programs,  and  the  data  to  be  collected,  the  research 
undertaken,  and  the  definitions  employed  have  of  ne- 
cessity been  determined  primarily  by  the  needs  of  each 
agency.  In  consequence,  despite  improved  separate 
reporting  systems,  not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  compar- 
ability between  the  different  types  of  data  collected 
but  also,  as  this  study  has  repeatedly  shown,  certain 
types  of  information  essential  to  the  evaluation  of  all 
the  programs  regarded  as  component  parts  of  a  whole 
have  been  neglected." 

Much  has  been  done,  notably  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  the  Social  Security  Board,  to  re- 
duce the  noncomparability  of  statistical  series  by  co- 
operative action  between  the  agencies.  Moreover,  the 
Division  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (formerly  the  Central  Statistical  Board)  has 
endeavored  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  promote 
greater  comparability.  But  the  present  arrangements 
fail  to  achieve  the  desired  objective  in  two  ways.  The 
Division,  by  its  very  nature  is  not  a  body  possessing 
coercive  power,  and  the  arguments  which  the  agencies 
can  adduce  for  adherence  to  their  own  series  and  defi- 
nitions are  often  compelling.^''  More  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  influences  which  operate  today 
are  largely  negative.  Even  if  overlapping,  noncom- 
parability, and  inconsistency  in  currently  reported  data 
were  entirely  eliminated,  the  problem  of  securing  data 
relative  to  those  aspects  of  public-aid  policy  which  are 
not  as  yet  a  responsibility  of  any  existing  department, 
or  which  cut  across  the  fields  of  operation  of  a  number 
of  agencies,  is  still  largely  unsolved.  Only  through 
continuous  study  of  the  whole  picture  will  the  exist- 
ence of  these  gaps  become  evident  and  statistical  data 
about  them  secured.  At  the  present  time  no  agency 
or  body  is  charged  with  this  function. 


"  See  nbove  under   "Administrative   Arrangements   for  Dealing"  with 
Potentially  Overlapping  Functions. 


"  For  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  deflciencles  in  data 
regarding  the  number,  location,  and  characteristics  of  public-aid  re- 
cipients, as  well  as  the  level  of  living  which  public  aid  affords  them 
and  the  extent  of  unmet  need,  see  Somers,  Herman  M.,  "Adequacy  of 
Data  in  the  Field  of  Public  Aid,"  Journal  of  the  American  Btatistical 
Aaxooiation,  XXXVI   (March  1941).  81-90.     Ct.  also  ch.  V  above. 

*■  For  an  account  of  the  work  and  achievements  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Board  in  the  period  1932-36,  sec  Reynolds,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
91-106. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
ADMINISTRATIVE    PERSONNEL 


An  administrative  mechanism,  even  assuming  its  con- 
formit}^  to  the  best  principles  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure, can  be  no  better  than  the  staff  which  operates  it. 
It  is  necessary  that  agencies  of  government  be  staffed 
with  persons  whose  capacities  and  equipment  for  the 
job  to  be  done  are  adequate  for  the  responsibilities 
asked  of  them.  In  the  field  of  public  aid  these  respon- 
sibilities are  extensive.  The  new  measures  which  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years  present  technical  and 
policy  problems  of  a  considerable  degree  of  complexity 
and  call  for  staffs  with  judgment  and  understanding 
of  the  broader  social  implications  of  their  respective 
duties.  At  the  same  time  the  changed  attitude  regard- 
ing the  character  and  causes  of  economic  insecurity 
and  the  responsibilities  of  government  toward  the 
economically  insecure  has  placed  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  relations  between  the  administrator  and  the 
applicant.  It  is  now  seen  that  whether  the  receipt  of 
public  aid  is  demoralizing  and  destructive  of  initiative 
or  constructive  and  preventive  will  in  large  measure 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  administrators  themselves 
toward  the  performance  of  their  tasks,  especially  in 
their  dealings  with  applicants.^  As  it  has  been  pointed 
out, 

Decisions  *  *  *  which  affect  the  lives  of  persons  who  are  liv- 
ing on  the  margin  of  subsistence  require  capacity  to  observe, 
evaluate,  and,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  to  harmonize 
the  often  tangled  and  apparently  conflicting  interests  of  public 
policy  and  personal  relationships.  They  underscore  the  need 
for  permanent,  experienced  personnel  in  the  staffs  of  State  and 
local  public-assistance  agencies  and  for  a  level  of  education  and 
training  which  will  ensure  that  these  staffs  have  both  a  mas- 
tery of  the  necessary  professional  skills  and  a  broad  and  un- 
biased understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  program  and  of 
the  individuals  with  whom  they  are  dealing.' 

However,  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  administrators 
who  are  aware  of  the  broad  objectives  and  social  impli- 
cations of  the  programs  for  which  they  are  responsible 
is  not  confined  to  public  assistance  and  general  relief. 
All  other  public-aid  programs  call  for  staffs  which  are 
capable  of  performing  much  more  than  merely  routine 


■  Although  relatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  job  analysis 
and  the  equipment  of  personnel  with  specialized  qualifications  in  other 
than  the  public-assistance,  general-relief,  and  child-welfare  programs,  a 
certain  amount  of  material  is  available  from  agency  reports  and  from 
"A  Study  of  Education  for  the  Tublic  Social  Services'  made  in  1938-39 
by  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  (University  of 
PittsburKh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.).  An  earlier  study  of  personnel  in  public- 
assistance  and  child-welfare  services  made  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare A.5.sociation  contains  additional  material  regarding  these  programs, 
(American  Public  Welfare  Association,  A  Public  Wetjarc  Job  Study;  An 
Jinaltisis  of  Selected  Positions  in  Social  Work,  Chicago,  1938.) 

'  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  SO,  19S8,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  105-106. 


or  clerical  functions.  Unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service  programs  bring  administrators 
in  close  touch  with  employers  and  workers.  Their 
staffs  must  be  familiar  with  local  employment  practices 
and  conditions,  and  they  must  possess  some  under- 
standing of  broad  trends  in  the  national  labor  market. 
In  the  application  of  the  various  disqualification 
clauses,  such  as  those  involving  refusal  of  suitable 
work,  they  are  called  upon  to  make  decisions  whose 
economic  and  social  implications  are  of  far-reaching 
importance.  The  administration  and  development  of 
experience-rating  programs  and  the  formulation  of 
policy  regarding  changes  in  benefit  formulas  and  the 
treatment  of  special  gi'oups,  such  as  seasonal  workers, 
demand  a  high  degree  of  economic  and  technical 
competence. 

Even  the  old-age  insurance  programs,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  largely  mechanical  in  oiDeration,  call 
on  the  financial  side  for  highly  trained  personnel,  and 
in  contacts  with  applicants  many  problems  arise  which 
cannot  appropriately  be  handled  by  routine  clerical 
workers.  In  the  same  way,  it  will  have  been  evident 
from  the  account  of  the  work  and  youth  programs 
given  in  Chapter  IX  that  their  operation  calls  at  many 
points  for  skilled  and  trained  administrative  personnel. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  recognition  of  the 
new  demands  upon  administrative  staffs  created  by  the 
development  and  expansion  of  public-aid  programs 
should  have  come  slowly.  In  many  communities  in 
America  the  sentiment  of  a  previous  era,  which  exalted 
the  ability  of  the  common  man  to  perform  each  and 
every  governmental  task  in  a  democracy,  carried  over 
and  remained  embedded  in  local  culture.  This  appeared 
to  be  especially  true  of  some  of  the  older  types  of 
public  aid,  whei-e  the  tradition  of  administration  by 
the  layman  had  been  particularly  strong  in  spite  of 
the  progress  witnessed  with  the  advance  of  social-work 
and  public-aid  administration  as  professions. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  various  agen- 
cies attempting  to  deal  with  the  far-reaching  problems 
created  by  the  depression  were  confronted  at  the  outset 
with  inadequate  resources  in  trained  personnel  and 
possessed  limited  information  on  the  kinds  of  abilities 
required  to  operate  the  huge  programs.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  servicing  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery depended  upon  the  ability  of  public  agencies 
to  recruit  and  train  professional  personnel  whose  back- 
ground and  understanding  would  ensure  competent  and 
disinterested  effectuation  of  imiiortant  social  policy. 
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A  major  contribution  toward  the  development  of 
more  adequate  public-aid  staffs  was  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration,  which  recog- 
nized from  the  first  the  need  for  trained  and  qualified 
administrators  and  promoted  higher  standards  of  se- 
lection and  staff  development  policies  throughout  the 
country.^  As  the  newer  Federal  agencies  developed, 
especial  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  recruitment  and 
development  of  trained  professional  personnel.  Prog- 
ress at  the  State  and  local  level  has,  however,  been 
slower;  nor  can  it  be  said  tluit  all  the  requirements  for 
developing  a  high  grade  of  administrative  personnel, 
who  will  regard  public-aid  administration  as  a  career 
service,  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  Federal  level. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  status  of  admin- 
istrative personnel  in  1940,  attention  will  be. directed 
to  the  major  elements  necessary  to  attract  and  retain 
hich-Hrade  staffs.  These  elements  include  methods  of 
selecting  employees  on  the  basis  of  competence  and 
merit,  programs  for  staff  development,  conditions  of 
employment  (including  salaries,  tenure  and  prospects 
of  advancement),  and  finally  the  adequacy  of  the  num- 
bers of  staff  to  perform  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  Personnel  of  Federal  Agencies 

Of  the  Federal  agencies  now  performing  important 
public-aid  and  closely  related  functions,  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  were 
operating  under  civil-service  regulations  by  June  1940. 
On  the  other  hand  the  WPA,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  NYA,  the  CCC,  and  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  were  not  under  civil  serv- 
ice. As  will  be  described  below,  however,  several  of 
these  agencies  had  machinery  for  classifying  and  deter- 
mining the  fitness  of  their  employees  by  objective  merit 
standards,  which  frequently  were  identical  with  or 
similar  to  those  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  as 
amended.'' 


'The  FEEA  had  siifflcient  funds  to  employ  the  necessary  number  of 
personnel  but  was  unable  to  find  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  and 
experienced  persons.  While  no  formal  merit  system  was  adopted,  em- 
ployees were  selected  to  a  marked  extent  on  the  basis  of  special  qualifi- 
cations tor  the  jobs  they  were  to  perform,  .^n  attempt  was  made  to 
strengthen  the  personnel  system  by  requiring  Federal  approval  for 
State  and  local  appointments.  For  a  summary  of  personnel  qualifica- 
tions and  State  training  programs  of  the  Social  Service  Division  of 
FEKA,  see  Ocker,  Marjorie  M..  Social  Service  Division  Staff-^  of  the 
Slate  Emergency  Relief  A'lmiitistratiovS,  193S  and  1936,  Research  Bulle- 
tin,   Works    Progiess    Administration,    Washington,    1937. 

The  FER.\  also  granted  funds  to  39  States  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
providing  educational  leave  with  financial  assistance  to  nearly  1,000 
persons  in  order  that  they  might  study  for  1  semester  or  2  quarters 
at  schools  of  social  work.  For  furtlier  information  on  this  FICR.A  train- 
ing program  and  discussion  of  later  educational  policies  of  Federal 
agencies  in  this  field,  see  Brown,  Josephine  C,  Public  Relief,  19S9-19.19, 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1940,  pp.  273-90. 

*Tbe  compensation  schedules  set  up  in  the  Classification  Act  of  1923 
were  amended  by  joint   re.^olution  of  .luiie  7,   1'.>24.     Tlie  Welch  Act  of 


Civil  Service  Agencies 

All  employees  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  with  the 
exception  of  experts,  lawyers,  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  administrative  hierarchy  (all  of  which  are  usually 
excluded  in  civil-service  agencies)  were  from  the  first 
brought  under  civil-service  rules.  Subsequently  the 
Board  took  steps  to  discontinue  the  exemptions,  and 
all  staffs  are  now  selected  through  civil-service  machin- 
ery. However,  the  Board  was  initially  faced  by  a 
serious  problem  because  of  the  lack  of  available  person- 
nel trained  in  some  of  the  relatively  new  fields.  Train- 
ing and  staff-development  problems  have  therefore 
been  given  prominence.  A  training  program  is  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  Training  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  Executive  Director.*  In  addition,  each 
of  the  three  operating  bureaus  carries  on  training  pro- 
grams which  concentrate  upon  the  operating  proce- 
dures, regulations,  and  problems  peculiar  to  each 
bureau  and  conducts  an  advisory  service  for  training 
and  staff  development  of  employees  of  the  cooperating 
State  agencies." 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  selects  its  regular 
personnel  at  all  levels  through  civil-service  rules,  and 
the  control  of  personnel  is  maintained  pretty  closely 
under  the  central  administration.  The  regional  offices 
advise  the  central  offices  regarding  the  types  and  num- 
bers of  personnel  needed;  the  Washington  office  re- 
views these  requests  and  selects  personnel  from  civil- 
service  lists.  An  interesting  aspect  of  the  Board's  ad- 
ministrative system  lies  in  the  use  for  unemployment 
insurance  of  regidar  railroad  employees  as  claims  and 
countersigning  agents.'  AVliile  these  agents  are,  of 
course,  not  government  employees,  the  restricted  range 
of  their  duties  and  the  obvious  convenience  of  utiliz- 
ing them  for  these  purposes  appears  to  justify  the 
somewliat  unusual  arrangement. 

All  of  the  employees  of  the  Children's  Bureau  are 
subject  to  civil-service  rules  and  regulations.  Among 
these  are  the  Washington  employees  and  the  regional 


May  28,  1928,  and  the  Brookhart  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  also  amended 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1923. 

'The  program  of  the  training  division  includes  courses  in  basic 
training  for  all  administrative,  supervisory  and  professional  personnel 
entering  the  Board's  service  and  a  program  of  training  in  the  various 
functions  which  employees  perform.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number 
of  special  training  courses.  While  these  training  programs  have  been 
considered  necessary  in  view  of  the  complexities  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board,  they  have  also  been  very  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution to  creating  a  personnel  which,  in  addition  to  understanding  the 
procedural  and  teclinical  aspects  of  their  ^\ork,  are  also  pro\ided  with 
a  concei)Iion  of  tlie  major  economic  and  social  objeclivcs  wiiich  the 
programs  are  intended  to  further. 

G  For  an  account  of  these  advisory  services,  see  below  under  "Fed- 
eraliy  Aided  Programs." 

^  For  this  service,  the  Board  compensates  the  assisting  railroad  at  tlie 
rate  of  50  cents  for  each  registration  and  claim  form.  The  railroad,  in 
turn,  pays  its  own  employees  who  perform  this  work.  The  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  19-10  that  employment 
of  personnel  directly  by  the  Board  would  cost  at  least  four  times  as 
much  as  the  present  arrangement. 
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and  sjieciiil  consultants  performing  advisory  services 
for  the  States.  Since  the  Bureau  is  a  part  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  central  personnel  office  of  that 
Department  clears  appointments  and  provides  services 
with  respect  to  classification  and  other  personnel  mat- 
ters for  the  Bureau. 

The  employees  of  the  Public  Health  Service  include 
physicians  who  are  members  of  the  Commissioned 
Corps  and  nurses,  professional  and  scientific  personnel, 
and  clerical  workers.  The  regulations  governing  the 
Commissioned  Corps  are  military,  but  all  other  em- 
ployees are  under  the  Federal  civil-service  regulations." 

Non-Civil-Service  Agencies 

When  tlie  Works  Progress  Administration  was  set 
up  in  1935,  the  AVashington  office  and  regional  field 
offices  composed  what  may  be  termed  the  central 
administration.  Since  the  Congress  had  insisted  in  its 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  that  any  admin- 
istrator having  general  supervision  or  any  State  or 
regional  administrator  securing  a  salary  over  $5,000 
be  approved  by  the  Senate,^  the  personnel  system  had 
to  be  built  under  these  conditions.  The  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator was,  however,  usually  able  to  insist  u^Don 
the  appointment  of  persons  whom  he  considered  quali- 
fied at  the  Federal  level.  Despite  the  requests  made 
by  the  Administration,  Congress  has  never  conferred 
civil-service  status  upon  the  'WPA}°  In  the  Ramspeck 
Act,  which  gives  the  President  power  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  civil-service  law  to  executive  agencies, 
the  agency  is  specifically  exempted." 

Immediately  following  the  incorporation  of  the 
WPA  in  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  1939,  steps 


*  Because  of  the  fact  that  a  variety  of  consulting  professional  and  field 
personnel  are  needed  by  the  Service,  it  customarily  appoints  large 
numbers  of  Its  employees  under  the  exceptions  permitted  In  Schedule  A 
of  the  Civil  Service  Rules. 

°  Section  3,  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  (Public 
Resolution  No.  11,  74th  Cong.,  approved  .4pril  8,  1935)  ;  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936  (Public,  No.  739,  74th  Cong.,  approved 
June  22,  1936,  Title  II,  not  sectioned)  ;  section  4,  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1937  (Public  Resolution  No.  47,  75th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved June  20,  1937,  Title  I)  ;  section  38,  Emergency  Relief  -Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1939  (Public  Resolution  No.  24,  76th  Cong.,  approved  June 
30,  1939)  ;  section  37,  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1941  (Public  Resolution  No.  88,  76th  Cong.,  approved  June  26,  1940. 
This  act  ^as  designated  by  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation 
was  made,  rather  than  the  calendar  year  In  which  It  was  passed,  as  in 
previous  acts).  The  Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act 
of  1938  (Public  Resolution  No.  122,  75th  Cong.,  approved  June  21,  1938) 
did  not  include  this  provision.  The  1935  Act  exempted  those  persons 
already  serving  in  the  Administration. 

'"The  late  Work  Projects  Commissioner,  Colonel  Harrington,  told  a 
congressional  committee  in  1940  that  he  knew  of  "no  single  step  which 
would  do  more  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  our  administra- 
tive organization"  than  conferring  civil-service  status  upon  its  staff. 
{Work  Relief  aud  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  Mil,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Washington,  1940,  p.  457.  Publication 
referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only.) 

"  Public  No.  880,  76th  Cong.,  approved  November  26,  1940. 


were  taken  formally  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
positions  at  all  levels  of  the  administration.^^  This 
arrangement  became  effective  at  the  Federal  level  on 
January  1,  1940,  and  in  the  State  offices  on  August  1, 
1940.  Although  positions  are  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Classification  Act, 
actual  salary  scales  for  specific  grades  are  lower  than 
those  established  by  the  Act. 

At  the  State  level  the  WPA  has  been  handicapped  in 
attempting  to  control  appointmerds  of  its  personnel. 
In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  Senate  confirmation 
of  certain  employees  earning  above  $5,000  per  year," 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  have  re- 
quired that  State  and  even  district  employees  of  the 
agency  be  selected  from  the  area  concerned,  insofar 
as  such  a  requirement  is  compatible  with  "good  ad- 
ministration." While  the  latter  phrase  permits  some 
degree  of  flexibility  in  interpretation,  other  require- 
ments add  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  employees 
imder  a  persoraiel  system  based  solely  upon  merit. 
The  WPA  headquarters  office  has  also  made  real  at- 
tempts to  lift  the  standards  of  State  and  district  ad- 
ministrative persomiel  by  stressing  the  desirability  of 
training  and  staff-development  programs." 

The  Farm  Security  Administration,  while  not  a 
civil-service  agency,  has  adopted  a  policy  in  making 
appointments  of  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Personnel  appointments  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  upon  recom- 
mendation   by    the    Farm    Security    Administration. 


"  In  1938,  positions  in  the  central  office  were  informally  classified 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  with  the  assistance  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  WPA  now  recommends  classifi- 
cation and  appointments  to  the  personnel  office  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  which  in  turn  submits  them  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  approval.  Thus  both  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  have  the  opportunity  to  approve  classifications  and 
salaries  proposed  for  new  appointments  and  civil-service  regulations  are 
used  as  a  guide  for  promotions.  At  the  State  and  local  level,  classifica- 
tion for  all  employees  save  the  State  administrator  Is  required,  and 
the  Washington  office  makes  the  classification  after  the  State  office  has 
forwarded  the  Job  analysis  for  approval. 

"  For  an  account  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  this  requirement,  see 
Macmahon,  Arthur  W.,  Millett,  John  D.,  and  Ogden,  Grace,  The  Adminis- 
tration  of  Federal  "Work  Relief,  Chicago,  Public  Administration  Service, 
1941,  pp.  269-80. 

"  The  Washington  office  prepares  instructions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  such  programs  and  sends  out  advisers  to  assist 
local  officials  In  setting  up  courses,  {ibid.,  p.  277.)  The  committee 
which  studied  the  administration  of  the  WPA  program  in  New  York 
City  in  1939  stated  that  "Perhaps  the  greatest  positive  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  Improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  supervision 
of  the  WPA  are  those  connected  with  the  training  program  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  about  a  year.  •  •  •  The  beneficial  effects  of 
the  training  program,  which  covers  about  20,000  persons,  are  already 
apparent  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization 
and  of  their  duties  and  responslbilitieB  on  the  part  of  those  participating 
in  the  conferences."  (Works  Progress  Administration  for  the  City  of 
New  York,  Advisory  Council,  Reports  on  Public  Assistance,  New  York, 
1939,  p.  169.) 
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Personnel  are  recruited  both  by  the  AVashington  offic« 
and  by  the,  12  regional  offices  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  but  the  fact  that  no  guarantee  of 
tenure  beyond  1  year  can  he  given  is  to  some  extent  a 
handica-p.  Although,  under  the  terms  of  the  Ram- 
speck  Act,  employees  of  the  agency  appeared  to  have 
been  eligible  to  qualify  for  civil  service,  they  were 
specifically  excluded  by  a  last-minute  amendment  to 
the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  in  June  1941. 

For  its  field  service  a  classification  plan  has  been 
designed  and  applied  by  the  FSA  which  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  classification  plan  applied  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923,  although  the  salary  levels  are  considerably 
under  those  prescribed  by  the  act.  Tlie  classification 
of  departmental  positions  has  been  placed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

Appropriate  standards  of  training  and  experience 
have  been  maintained  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for 
both  Washington  and  field  offices.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission type  examinations  are  given  to  all  applicants 
for  stenographic,  typist,  clerical,  and  accounting  posi- 
tions. Thus,  while  a  high  proportion  of  the  clerical 
positions  have  been  obtained  with  political  endorse- 
ment, standards  of  competence  have  been  maintained. 
The  qualifications  of  applicants  for  professional  and 
specialist  positions  are  determined  by  interview  and  by 
investigation  of  prior  training  and  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  careful  recruitment  of  its  person- 
nel, the  FSA  conducts  a  training  program  which  in- 
cludes a  comprehensive  induction  training  course  for 
newly  appointed  personnel  in  certain  important  posi- 
tions and  carefully  planned  conferences  of  the  per- 
sonnel each  year  for  explanation  of  and  training  for 
the  year's  program. 

It  has  in  general  been  the  intent  of  the  various  appro- 
priation acts  to  limit  the  selection  of  field  personnel  to 
residents  of  the  States  and  localities  concerned.  The 
appointments  of  a  large  majority  of  FSA  field  em- 
ployees to  positions  where  the  salary  is  $2,000  and  less 
have  been  made  by  field  officials  for  periods  up  to 
6  months.  This  permits  the  expeditious  employment  of 
persons  in  permanent  or  seasonal  and  other  temporary 
work.  Various  local  county  committees  which  assist 
the  agency  in  an  advisory  capacity  have  also  been 
appointed  in  the  field,  thus  speeding  up  the  appointive 
process  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
personnel  papers  handled. 

The  FSA  has  gained  a  reputation  for  attracting  able 
personnel.  It  has  taken  the  initiative  in  setting  up  a 
comprehensive  program  of  personnel  administration. 
It  has,  however.,  suffered  a  hampering  turnover  in  staff, 


particularly  among  its  field  employees,  because  of  the 
comparatively  loiu  level  of  its  salaries.^^ 

The  employees  of  the  National  Youth  Administror 
tion  have  also  hitherto  been  denied  the  benefits  of 
civil-service  appointment  and  status.  During  the  fall 
of  1940  and  the  early  months  of  1941,  the  NYA,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  Supervision 
and  Management  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
established  a  personnel  classification  system  to  cover 
its  project  and  supervisory  employees.  It  is  planned 
to  extend  this  system  to  cover  all  employees  at 
all  levels  of  the  Administration.  While  pay  scales 
are  set  in  accordance  with  the  Executive  Order  grades,^' 
the  agency  is  following  as  closely  as  possible  Federal 
standards  based  upon  the  standards  of  the  classified 
service. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  only  about  90 
employees  of  its  own,  since  its  field  personnel  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  attached  to  the  regular  staffs  of 
the  Departments  of  War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture, 
and  the  Office  of  Education.  Most  of  the  field  service 
of  CCC  therefore  operates  under  the  personnel  systems 
of  these  agencies.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  clas- 
sified CCC  jobs  during  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The 
Federal  Security  Agency  reviewed  the  classifications 
of  jobs  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  in  1940  to  discover 
whether  recommendations  should  be  made  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  reclassification. 

Finally,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  has 
adopted  some  of  the  standards  of  the  1923  Act.  It 
classifies  its  positions  in  accordance  with  these 
standards. 

Personnel  of  State  and  Local  Agencies 

In  1935  only  nine  States  had  State  civil-service 
agencies."  By  1937,  five  additional  States  had  enacted 
civil-service  legislation.'*  By  the  same  year,  only  169 
of  the  3,053  counties  in  the  country  were  under  some 
civil-service  plan,  although  many  county  welfare  em- 
ployees were  being  appointed  in  accordance  with 
departmental  merit  plans."  In  1937,  also,  the  public- 
welfare  departments  of  439  cities  had  their  own  civil- 


^  For  testimony  of  Administrator  Baldwin  on  salary  scales,  see  Work 
Relict  and  Relief  (or  Fiscal  Year  MH,  pp.  218-219. 

""  The  NYA  was  excepted  from  the  Classification  -ict  by  Executive 
Order  No.  7086  of  June  26,  1935.  under  the  act  of  April  8,  1935  (Public 
Resolution  No.  11,  74ih  Cong). 

"  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Civil 
Service  Agenciet  in  the  United  States,  A  ISiO  Census,  Pamphlet  No.  16, 
1940,  p.  34.  These  States,  in  order  of  establishment  of  their  agencies 
were  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Colorado,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  California,  Maryland. 

"Arlcansas,  Tennessee,  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Michigan.  (Lans- 
dale,  Robert  T.,  "Merit  Systems  in  Public  Welfare,"  in  Social  Work 
Yearbook,  I9S9,  New  York,  RusscU  Sage  Foundation,  1939,  p.  260.) 

"  See  Lansdale,  op.  oit.,  for  a  discussion  of  the  situation  respecting 
public-welfare  merit  plans. 
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service  systems,  and  235  cities  and  villages  had  systems 
operated  by  some  other  unit  of  government.  What 
proportion  of  these  systems  included  city  welfare 
workers  had  not  been  detennined.  A  few  States  were 
operating  departmental  merit  plans  for  public  assist- 
ance or  welfare  employees. 

By  July  1940,  a  total  of  17  States  had  enacted  civil- 
service  legislation  and  either  had  or  were  preparing 
to  set  up  merit-system  machinery.  At  the  same  time 
173  counties  and  869  cities  were  operating  under  some 
type  of  merit  system  covering  one  or  more  agencies.^" 
Because  the  increasing  use  of  merit  systems  has  been 
directly  related  to  the  participation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  certain  public-aid  programs,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  quality  of  State  and  local  administrative 
personnel  must  distinguish  between  those  programs 
which  involve  Federal  participation,  and  general 
relief,  which  does  not. 

Federally  Aided  Programs 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  have 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  personnel  policies  of 
State  agencies  which  submit  plans  for  public-aid  pro- 
grams to  be  approved  for  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
Sections  of  the  act  as  amended  in  1939  which  apply 
to  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  unemployment 
compensation,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
blind,  maternal-and-child-health  services,  and  services 
for  crippled  children  make  it  a  condition  of  approval 
of  the  State  plan  that  State  agencies  provide  "such 
methods  of  administration  (including  after  January  1, 
1940,  methods  relating  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except 
that  the  Board  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  respect 
to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  comjaensation  of 
any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods)  as  are  found  by  the  Board  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  tlie  plan."  -^  The 
language  of  the  titles  of  the  original  Act  which  relate 
to  public-health  services  and  child-welfare  services  has 
been  interpreted  as  authorizing  regulations  I'equiring  a 
merit  system  as  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  to  a  State. 

Special  public-assistance  programs. — In  its  first  an- 
nual report  the  Social  Security  Board  drew  attention 
to  "the  very  real  problem  of  obtaining  persoimel  ade- 
quately trained  and  equipped  to  administer  the  public- 
assistance  programs  in  the  States."     Wliile  in  some 


States  the  experience  gained  during  the  life  of  the 
FERA  program  had  made  it  easier  to  find  adeciuate 
personnel  and  to  set  up  an  adequate  organization,  in 
others  there  was  "still  little  recognition  of  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  such  work".--  As  the  programs 
expanded,  both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment became  increasingly  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
.working  for  an  improvement  of  personnel. 

From  the  first  the  Social  Security  Board  endeav- 
ored to  encourage  and  assist  the  States  in  raising 
personnel  standards.  Although  prior  to  the  1939 
amendments  it  had  no  direct  legal  controls  over  per- 
sonnel standards,  it  was  responsible  for  seeing  that 
State  plans  were  efficiently  administered  and  took  the 
position  that  efficient  administration  depended  ui^on 
the  quality  of  personnel  employed.  It  therefore  re- 
fused to  approve  State  plans  that  did  not  contain  pro- 
visions which  established  objective  minimum  standards 
for  the  selection  of  both  State  and  local  staffs.^' 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  provided  to  the  States 
technical  and  advisory  services  in  connection  with 
personnel  management  and  staff  development.  In  1937 
the  Board  established  the  State  Technical  Advisory 
Service  to  collaborate  with  the  program  bureaus  in 
advice  and  assistance  to  States  in  formulating  merit- 
system  rules  and  regulations  and  in  installing  and 
maintaining  systems  of  personnel  administration. 

By  June  1938  of  the  50  jurisdictions  which  then  had 
one  or  more  approved  public-assistance  plans,  there 
were  14  in  which  the  State  staff  was  selected  through 
civil-service  examinations ;  in  8  of  these  both  State  and 
local  positions  were  under  State-wide  civil  service.^* 
By  June  1939  three  other  States  and  Hawaii  enacted 
civil-service  laws,  seven  States  strengthened  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  departmental  merit  systems,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  improved  existing  departmental  merit 
systems  or  extended  and  strengthened  personnel  stand- 
ards. Against  this  progress  however  there  was  definite 
retrogression  in  some  States.  The  Social  Security 
Board  reported  that  in  certain  States  the  minimum 
standards  of  education  and  experience  "are  so  low  as 
to  be  ineffective;  furthermore,  even  in  States  which 


■^  InfiH-iiiation  in  tliis  para^'raph  from  Civil  .Ser\ice  Asf^emhly  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  19,  and  23.  City  data  as 
of  May  1,  1940. 

» Sees.  2,  303,  402,  and  1002.  Sees.  503  and  513,  relating  to 
maternal-and-child-liealth  services  and  eercices  for  crippled  children, 
contain  similar  provisions  with  slifrht  variations  In  wording,  since  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Is  responsible  (or  their  administration. 


^  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  SO,  1936,  Washington,  1937,  p.  34.  Of.  also  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1SS7,  Wash- 
ington, 1938,  p.  S.'i. 

"  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Seourity  Board  •  •  •  19S7, 
p.  34.  In  its  Standards  for  Personnel  Administration  in  State  Vnem- 
ployment  Compensation  and  State  Public  Asslstanee  Afjcnrics,  Issued 
on  December  23,  1938,  the  following  statement  appears,  "Because  the 
administration  of  the  State  public  assistance  program  Is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  competence  of  staff,  the  Board  holds  that  the  personnel 
procedures,  and  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  State  public 
assistance  agency  are  an  essential  part  of  a  State  plan,  and  that  the 
adequacy  of  the  provision  •  •  •  is  to  be  considered  in  approving 
such  a  plan." 

^  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  ^'ocial  Security  Board  •  •  •  ]9SH, 
p.  92. 
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have  more  than  nomhial  standards,  political  consid- 
erations have  sometimes  governed  appointments  and 
tenure  and  have  led  to  substantial  turnover  of  staff, 
with  detriment  to  the  programs".-'  In  addition,  diffi- 
culties were  experienced  because  of  the  low  level  of 
salaries  -°  and  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  per- 
sonnel at  the  county  level. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  1939  amending  act  which  required  the  States  after 
January  1,  1940,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  Federal  grants  admin- 
istered by  the  Board.  Standards  were  promulgated, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  was  necessary  in 
view  of  the  differing  situations  in  the  indi- 
vidual States."  Nevertheless,  by  June  30,  1940  there 
were  18  jurisdictions  in  which  general  civil-service  sys- 
tems were  applicable  to  the  State  social-security 
agencies.  Eules  for  joint  merit  systems  covering 
unemployment  compensation  as  well  as  public-assist- 
ance personnel  had  been  adopted  in  19  jurisdictions,^* 
while  in  13  States  a  separate  merit  system  had  been 
established   for   the   public-assistance   agencies.^     In 


'^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  June  SO,  1D.S9,  WaBhlngton,  1940,  p.  lOS.  "One  State  repealed 
its  civU-serTiee  law,  others  weakened  their  merit  systems  through  legis- 
lation and  a  number  of  States  did  little  or  nothing  to  remedy"  existing 
methods  of  personnel  selection.  Of.  also  "State  Welfare  Services  and 
the  Spoilsman."  Social  Service  Reviric,  XIII   (March  1939),  116. 

"  In  1937  the  Board  complained  that  many  States  had  established 
salary  levels  which  had  prevented  them  from  obtaining  well  qualified 
personnel,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  salary  scales  for 
responsible  positions  In  State  public-assistance  agencies  were  in  many 
cases  less  adequate  than  those  prevailing  in  other  agencies  of  the  State 
government.  Salaries  of  local  offlcers  at  the  county  level  were  especially 
low,  "in  some  instances  the  salaries  paid  are  less  than  the  prevailing 
wages  in  the  community  for  routine  clerical  positions.'*  (Second  An' 
nual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board     •     •     •     19S7,  pp.  34-35.) 

^The  Board's  standards  were  set  forth  in  a  document  entitled 
Standards  for  a  Merit  System  of  Personnel  Administration  in  State  Em- 
ployment Security  and  State  Puttie  Assistance  Agencies,  Washington, 
November  1939.  For  an  account  of  the  main  provisions  of  these  stand- 
ards, see  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19^0, 
Washington,  1941,  p.  131. 

The  Board  recognized  that  it  was  Impossible  to  install  fully  function- 
ing merit  systems  by  January  1,  1940,  but  considered  it  necessary  to 
obtain  from  each  State  either  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
the  State  would  administer  its  personnel  program  or  an  acceptance  of 
the  Board's  standards  together  with  a  statement  of  the  steps  which 
would  be  taken  to  put  them  in  operation.  It  permitted  State  agencies 
to  pay  identifiable  costs  to  State  civil-service  agencies  for  assistance  in 
setting  up  merit  systems  and  provided  grants  for  the  costs  of  initial 
examinations  and  other  aids  to  the  States.  It  permitted  the  standards 
of  State  civil-service  systems  which  were  substantially  equivalent  to  its 
own  standards  to  be  applied  to  social-security  agencies. 

For  States  lacking  State  civil-service  systems,  the  Board  recommended 
the  establishment  of  Joint  Merit  System  Councils  to  administer  the 
personnel  systems  for  public  assistance  and  employment  security  pro- 
grams. The  Board  has  assisted  the  States  In  carrying  through  these 
changes,  by  consultative  services  on  personnel  rules  and  regulations 
and  assistance  In  the  development  and  installation  of  classification  and 
compensation  plans  and  In  problems  of  construction  and  administration 
of  examinations.     Courses  were  held  for  merit-system  supervisors. 

"  Ibid.  In  10  of  these  States  the  joint  system  covered  also  the  health 
department. 

"  Ihld.  In  four  of  these  States  the  health  department  and  the  public- 
assistance  agency  were  served  by  the  same  system. 


the  remaining  States  interim  plans  were  formulated 
for  a  joint  system  pending  the  inauguration  of  a  State 
civil-service  system. 

CortsiderahJe  as  is  this  progress,  much  remains  still 
to  he  done.  In  particular  in  States  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  local  autonomy  is  very  strong  or  where  the 
appointing  and  discharge  power  residing  in  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  is  more  extensive  than  that  reposing 
in  State  officials,  the  appointment  of  trained  personnel 
with  assurance  of  tenure  is  not  as  yet  general  helow 
the  State  level.^  Furthermore,  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  the  process  of  adjustment  to  civil-service 
standards  especially  in  regard  to  incmnbent  personnel." 
Finally,  residence  requirements  still  present  a  barrier  to 
the  develojnncnt  of  an  effective  career  service.  The 
Board  has  encouraged  the  use  of  State-wide  lists  in 
selecting  local  personnel;  but,  while  some  States  have 
made  limited  attempts  in  this  direction,  most  States 
have  clung  to  practices  which  require  appointment  of 
personnel  with  local  residence.  The  merit  systems  of 
many  State  agencies  provide  for  certification  from 
county  registers  and  permit  certification  from  district 
and  State-wide  registers  only  when  county  registers 
are  exhausted.'-  Local  officials  have  generally  been 
responsible  for  effective  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  State-wide  personnel. 

Continuing  attention  has  been  given  by  the  States 
and  by  the  Board  to  staff  development.  From  the  first 
the  Board  had  aided  and  encouraged  the  States  to  ex- 
pand their  provision  for  staff  development  through  on- 
the-job  and  in-service  training  and  through  the  grant 
of  educational  leave.  The  Division  of  Technical 
Training  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  developed 
standards  and  suggested  methods  and  materials  for 
use  by  State  agencies.  Nevertheless,  by  1940  it  was 
reported  that  progress,  although  real,  icas  slow.^^ 


''Ibid.,  p.  132. 

"  Social  Security  Board  regulations  permit  the  merit-system  councils 
to  qualify  Incumbent  personnel  as  of  a  given  date  by  open  competitive 
or  qualifying  examination  even  if  they  do  not  possess  the  minimum 
qualifications  set  up  for  their  positions.  Some  States  have  insisted 
that  incumbents  take  the  competitive  examinations  and  qualify  in  the 
same  way  as  new  applicants  ;  others  have  seized  the  opportunity  to 
solidify  the  position  of  incumbents  by  easy  attainment  of  civil-service 
status. 

"  State  residence  requirements,  Imposed  either  by  statutory  provision 
or  as  a  matter  of  administrative  practice,  to  some  extent  delimit  the 
field  from  which  expert  personnel  may  be  drawn.  The  1939  sur- 
vey of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  revealed  that  26 
States,  plug  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  imposed  statutory  residence  require- 
ments for  public-assistance  personnel,  the  period  varying  from  1  to  6 
years.  Eleven  of  these  States  permitted  a  waiver  of  residence  require- 
ments for  technical  positions.  The  numbers  above  do  not  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  State  residence  has  been  required  in  administrative 
practice. 

"  van  Driel,  .\gnes,  "Staff  Development  in  the  Public  Assistance 
Agencies,"  Social  Service  Review  XIV,  (June  1940),  2L'4-236.  In  1939. 
only  3  States  had  provision  for  educational  leave  in  their  State  plans. 

In  March  1941,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Training  and  Personnel 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  tb» 
U,    8.    Children's    Bureau    reported    that    2l7    full-time    students,    then 
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Unemployment  co7npensation  and  the  public  em,ploy- 
mcnt  service. — The  development  of  proper  personnel 
standards  in  State  emi:)loyment  security  agencies  has 
presented  fewer  difficulties.  The  payment  of  all  un- 
employment compensation  administrative  costs  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  fact  that  the  State  politi- 
cal subdivisions  play  no  part  in  administration  have 
obviated  some  of  the  problems  experienced  at  the 
county  level  in  public-assistance  programs.  Further- 
more, staffs  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
which  at  the  State  level  were  closely  integrated  with 
those  administering  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gi'ams,  had  been  subject  to  civil-service  requirements 
since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933. 
By  1937  the  employment  services  in  all  except  two 
States  had  been  brought  under  civil  service.^^ 

Prior  to  1939,  however,  the  Social  Security  Board 
had  no  power  to  require  merit  systems  in  the  States. 
As  in  the  public-assistance  pi-ograms,  the  Board  had 
bent  ever}-  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  by  the  States 
of  merit  principles.  It  embodied  in  its  draft  bills 
sections  providing  for  the  examination  and  appoint- 
ment of  personnel  "on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  fitness 
as  determined  in  such  examinations."  ''^  The  then  Bu- 
reau of  Unemployment  Compensation  issued  a  manual 
outlining  a  plan  of  personnel  procedure  for  use  in  the 
States  and  made  available  advisory  and  technical  serv- 
ices on  request.^"  The  Board  also  used  persuasive 
powers  through  conferences  and  the  relaxation  of  de- 
tailed controls  in  the  case  of  States  with  approved 
merit  systems.^'    Nevertheless,  the  effectiveness  of  all 


attending  schools  of  social  work,  were  on  leave  from  public  welfare 
agencies  in  44  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  197,  or  90  percent 
of  these  students  were  from  State  or  local  public-assistance  and  cbild- 
welfare  agencies.  (Wisner,  Elizabeth,  "'Welfare  Staff  on  Leave,"  Pui- 
lio  Welfare  A'eirs,  IX   (July  1941),  6.) 

"  If  a  State  had  a  civil-service  system,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
permitted  it  to  apply  its  own  standards  if  they  were  considered  adequate, 
otherwise,  it  required  that  selection  of  State  personnel  be  made  from 
lists  of  eligibles  who  had  tal;en  examinations  conducted  within  the 
State  by  the  Service  itself.  For  the  positions  in  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  the  Employment  Service  prepared  and  graded 
examinations  in  Washington.  After  appointments  were  made  from 
these  lists,  the  Employment  Service  reviewed  them  to  determine  whether 
there  had  been  compliance  with  its  personnel  regulations.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  set  forth  its  personnel  regulations  in  several  docu- 
ments, the  latest,  which  includes  previous  amendments,  being  entitled 
"Personnel  Standards  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  July  1, 
1938.' 

•^  Social  Security  Board,  Draft  Bills  for  State  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation of  Pooled  Fund  and  Employer  Reserve  Account  Types,  revised 
edition,  January  1937,  Washington,  1937,  pp.  54,  133, 

"Thus  in  1938  the  Board  at  the  request  of  State  agencies  assisted 
In  examination  programs  by  directing  the  training  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field  of  supervisors,  proctors,  and  oral  examiners ;  by  developing 
suggested  examination  material ;  and  by  giving  technical  assistance  In 
methods  of  administering  and  scoring  examinations,  setting  up  registers, 
and  certifying  eligibles.  The  Board  also  financed  State  examination 
programs  under  approved  merit-system  regulations  and  assisted  31 
States  In  developing  classification  plans  and  schedules  for  compensating 
employees. 

"Thus,  in  1939,  the  Board  adopted  the  policy  of  discontinuing  Iteml. 
zation  of  grants  for  salaries  and  wages   in    those   State  Unemployment 


these  influences  was  necessarily  limited.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  States  with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  made  some  attempt  to  comply  with  these  per- 
sonnel provisions  voluntarily,  many  took  no  active 
steps  until  1939,  despite  the  cooperative  interest  of  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
Agencies.^* 

Greater  progress  wa^  possible  after  the  1939  amend- 
7nents  gave  the  Board  power  to  require  the  adoption  of 
a  merit  system  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  certification  of 
State  laws.  As  stated  above,  the  Board  formulated 
standards  applicable  to  both  public-assistance  and  em- 
ployment security  agencies ;  by  June  30, 1940,  all  States 
had  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  these  stand- 
ards, and  most  of  them  had  adopted  conforming  rules 
and  regulations.^" 

Staff -development  programs  have  also  been  inaugu- 
rated in  many  of  the  States.  By  1940  a  training  su- 
pervisor had  been  made  responsible  in  43  States  for 
in-service  training  functions  in  both  unemployment 
comiDensation  and  employment  service.  The  Board 
has  attempted  to  foster  such  activities  by  preparing 
and  distributing  of  training  material,  disseminating 
the  results  of  State  experience,  and  organizing  insti- 
tutes for  employment  security  personnel  and  confer- 
ences of  training  su]Dervisors.'"' 

Health  and  welfare  services. — Improvement  of  per- 
sonnel administering  certain  health  and  welfare  services 
has  been  promoted  by  the  Ghildren''s  Bureau  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  m  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid.  The  1939  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  gave  the  Children's  Bureau  the 
responsibility  for  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  approval, 
that  each  State  plan  for  maternal-and-child-health 
services  and  for  services  to  crippled  children  shall  in- 
clude as  one  essential  of  efficient  operation,  provisions 


Compensation  agencies  with  well  established  merit  or  oi%'il  service 
systems. 

"A  personnel  technical  committee  of  the  conference  in  1937  recom- 
mended standards  and  procedures  for  personnel  administration.  (Draft 
of  Regulations  for  Merit  System  of  Personnel  Administration  in  State 
Unemployment  Compensatioti  Agencies,  September  1937.)  By  June  30, 
1938,  *'ll  State  unemployment  compensation  agencies  were  subject  to 
State  civil-service  laws  in  the  appointment  of  personnel ;  24  other  State 
agencies  had  adopted  regulations  designed  to  establish  a  personnel  pro- 
gram based  on  the  merit  principles ;  and  3  additional  agencies  were 
drafting  regulations  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  merit  system.** 
In  the  remaining  States  plans  were  In  varying  stages  of  development. 
(Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  •  •  •  ISSB, 
p.  58.) 

"  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19i0,  p.  132.  As 
a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  functions  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  and  unemployment  compensation  agencies,  the  personnel  func- 
tions of  the  former  agency  were  merged  with  the  State  Technical  Ad- 
visory Service.  By  June  30,  1940,  therefore  administrative  and 
technical  personnel  of  State  employment  service  agencies  were  covered 
by  State-administered  merit  systems  serving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion agencies. 

"■  For  an  account  of  the  institutes  and  conferences  held  in  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  see  ibid.,  p.  133. 
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for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis.*^  The  broad  language  al- 
ready included  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  with 
reference  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  child- 
welfare  services  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
made  it  possible  for  the  Surgeon  General  in  the  one 
case  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  other  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  merit  systems. 
Hence,  the  merit-system  amendment  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  1939  did  not  specifically  apply  to  these 
services.'*' 

Both  agencies  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  personnel.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  ^vorked  out  standards  for  personnel  through 
the  medium  of  joint  planning  procedures  developed  in 
the  series  of  meetings  of  the  conference  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers,"  and  through  constant  in- 
formal contact  with  the  State  public-health  services. 
Under  amended  regulations  issued  in  December  1939 
the  States  are  required  to  submit  as  part  of  a  State 
plan  a  "plan  for  a  merit  system  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration as  is  now  in  effect  or  may  hereafter  be  adojited 
applicable  to  any  State  or  local  health  personnel."  " 
In  developing  merit  systems  within  the  States,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  where  a  State  health  depart- 
ment has  elected  to  enter  a  joint  merit  system  with 
other  State  agencies  administering  special-assistance 
grants,^^  the  Public  Health  Service  collaborates  also 
with  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Provision  of  technical  training  is  an  important  part 
of  the  progiam  in  view  of  the  outstanding  need  for 


"  The  Bureau  has  required  that  plans  for  a  merit  system,  including 
provision  for  classification  and  examination  of  personnel,  be  incorporated 
as  a  part  of  each  State  plan  submitted  annually.  All  States  have  sub- 
mitted such  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the  per- 
sonnel system.  The  Bureau  assists  States  in  the  construction  of  their 
classification  plans  and  examinations  through  approving  the  use  of 
Kfticrnl   fuiifls  for  this  jiurpiis^o  and  tliroui^h  advisoi'y  services. 

^  In  November  1939  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  amended  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  child-welfare  services  to  bring  their 
methods  of  administration  into  conformity  with  the  amendments  to  the 
Sorial  Security  Act  relating  to  merit  systems. 

"  The  Social  Security  Act  requires  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
consult  with  a  conference  of  State  and  Territorial  health  authorities 
before  issuing  regulations  affecting  the  States.  In  1935,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  conference  adopted  a  set  of 
recommendations  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  four  major  classes 
of  employees,  which,  while  not  promulgated,  wore  presumably  carried  out 
in  the  several  jurisdictions.  The  minimum  requirements  in  respect  to 
education  and  experience  were.  In  this  Instance,  specified  for  medical 
officers,  public-health  nuryes,  public-health  engineers,  and  sanitation  per- 
sonnel, on  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  professional  associations  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  types  of  training  and  experience  needed.  {Tramt- 
actions  of  the  Thirty-Third  Annual  Conference  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  June  17, 
18,  19,  1935.) 

*^  Annual  Report  of  the  Burgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  19i0,  Washington,  1941,  p.  28. 

**  See  above. 


trained  personnel.  In  the  fiscal  year  1940,  737  persons, 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  made  available 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  began  an  organized 
period  of  training." 

The  Children's  Bureau,  as  already  stated,  has  coop- 
erated closely  with  the  Social  Security  Board  in  con- 
sideration of  basic  principles  and  detailed  provisions 
of  the  merit  standards  to  be  required  of  the  States 
participating  in  grants  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  amending  act,  the  Children's 
Bureau  had  transmitted  to  State  agencies  the  stand- 
ards recommended  in  1938  by  its  Advisory  Committee 
on  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services."  Standards 
developed  in  conference  with  State  and  Territorial 
health  officers  were  issued  to  the  States  in  November 
1939.  By  July  1,  1940,  of  52  jurisdictions  administer- 
ing maternal-and-child-health  services,  50  had  sub- 
mitted rules  and  regulations  for  merit-system 
administration.  Of  these,  15  were  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  conformity  with  the  recommended  stand- 
ards. Of  51  jurisdictions  administering  services  for 
crippled  children,  49  had  submitted  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  16  had  been  accepted.  Of  52  jurisdictions 
administering  child-welfare  services,  47  had  submitted 
rules  and  regulations  and  18  had  been  accepted. ^^ 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau upon  programs  for  staff  development,  including 
the  grant  of  educational  leave,  through  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  these  purposes  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  staff  development.*^ 

General  Relief 

The  personnel  administering  general  relief  ranges 
from  nonprofessional  overseers  of  the  poor,  elected  by 
popular  vote  or  appointed  by  local  officials,  to  highly 
trained  professional  woi'kers  recruited  through  civil- 
service  or  other  types  of  personnel  systems.  "While 
so  high  a  degree  of  diversity  precludes  the  giving  of 
any  clear  picture  of  the  situation  throughout  the  coun- 


*"  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General     •     •     •     79^9,  p.  28. 

•'The  Committee  had  made  recommendations  concerning  the  selection, 
training,  and  compensation  of  State  and  local  personnel  engaged  In 
maternal-and-child-health  services,  including  local  practicing  physicians 
paid  for  their  services  under  the  program,  and  the  use  by  State  health 
agencies  of  expert  advice  from  professional  groups  or  from  individuals. 
The  State  and  Territorial  health  ofHcers  in  conference  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  1939  adopted  similar  recommendations  on  personnel 
qualifications  and  recommended  thdt  State  and  local  personnel  newly 
employed  under  the  program  after  June  30,  1939,  should  meet  certain 
minimum  qualifications. 

**  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Fiscal  Year  ended  Jujie  SO, 
l»iO,  Washington,  1940,  p.  184. 

"By  1939,  14  State  welfare  agencies  were  utilizing  child-welfare- 
service  funds  for  employing  a  supervisor  or  director  of  training.  For 
an  account  of  the  character  of  the  training  provided  and  the  number 
of  persons  given  postgraduate  education,  see  Ibid.,  pp.  163-164,  174, 
179.  and  181-182. 


Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 

try,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  persouTiel 
standards  are  higher  in  these  States  where  the  admin- 
istration of  general  relief  has  been  integrated  with 
that  of  the  special  public  assistances,  or  where  the 
State  exercises  supervision  over  local  administration. 
As  a  nde,  the  use  of  trained  personnel  is  more  prev- 
alent in  the  larger  cities  than  in  the  smaller  adininis- 
trative  units.  However,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  quality  of  the  general- 
relief  personnel  leaves  much  to  he  desired. 

Where  general  relief  is  integrated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  special  public  assistances,  either  the  same 
staff  administers  both  programs  or  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  the  person- 
nel for  the  latter  to  be  applied  also  to  the  former. 
Hence  in  such  States,  what  was  said  above  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  pei'sonnel  administering  the  special 
assistances  will  apply  also  to  the  general-relief  staff. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
Moreover,  in  some  States  integration  has  been  carried 
through  only  in  some  of  the  counties  or  areas. 

In  consequence  there  is  still  considerable  diversity 
of  practice  even  in  those  States  which  report  such 
integration  and  the  diversity  is  stiU  greater  in  those 
where  there  is  none,  even  though  general  relief  is  sub- 
ject to  some  degree  of  State  supervision.  It  is  not  im- 
oommon  in  such  States  to  find  that  the  use  of  trained 
workers  is  prevalent  in  the  larger  cities,  which  in  many 
cases  have  municipal  civil-service  systems  that  are 
utilized  by  the  general-relief  agency-;  but  the  other 
administrative  units  in  charge  of  general  relief  may 
either  have  no  personnel  at  all  other  than  one  elected 
or  legally  appointed  official  or  may  recruit  their  staffs 
by  a  standard  in  which  merit  plays  no  part.^" 


***  Thus  in  Illinois  the  personnel  of  the  Chlca^'o  Relief  Administration 
must  meet  minimum  qualifications  established  for  all  positions  by  the 
Administration  and  approved  by  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion. But  although  reasonable  standards  of  competence,  according  to 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Commission  are  nominally  required 
for  tile  personnel  employed  by  boards  of  county  commissioners  and  town- 
ship trustees  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  a  recent  survey  found  that 
"uniform  high  qualifications  and  adequate  standards  were  not  regularly 
adhered  to  in  recruiting  personnel."  (Illinois  Legislative  Council,  Re- 
search Department,  The  Administration  of  Relief  in  Illinois,  Publication 
No.  21,  Springfield,  1940,  p.  13.) 

In  Michigan,  while  the  Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare  operates 
under  the  city  civil-service  commission,  no  minimum  qualifications  are 
fiirninlty  specified  for  TO  of  the  .S.j  county  departments  of  social  welfare 
operaTinLT  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  In  Wi-sconsin,  the  Milwaukee 
County  personnel  is  selected  through  the  county  civil-service  Commission 
but  objective  standards  do  not  govern  the  appointment  of  the  general- 
relief  personnel  employed  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  In  Massachu- 
setts, while  28  of  the  39  cities  administering  general  relief  recruited 
personnel  on  a  civil-service  basis,  only  2  of  the  312  towns  administering 
relief  specified  minimum  qualifications  tor  the  staff.  Nine  cities  and 
4  towns,  howmer,  sclectt'd  oin-  or  a  few  of  the  staff  through  civil  service. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Department  of  Public 
Relief  is  selected  through  civil  service.     In  57  of  the  87  counties  in 
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state  and  local  miit 


Florida: 

Board  of  county  commissioners 

Georgia: 

Board  of  county  commissioners 

County  ordinaries 

Kentucky: 

County  judges  and/or  magistrates.. 

County  commissions  > 

Maine: 

Overseer  of  the  poor 

Minnesota: 

Town  board  3 

Village  councU., _ _._ 

Mississippi: 

County  board  of  supervisors 

City  relief  agency 

Nebraska: 

Board  of  county  commissioners 

New  Hampsiiire: 

Board  of  county  commissioners 

Overseer  of  the  poor 

Rhode  Island: 

Towns  and  cities  (unemployables) . 
Oklahoma: 

Board  of  county  commissioners 

South  Dakota: 

Board  of  county  commissioners 

Tennessee: 

County  court 

Vermont: 

Overseer  of  the  poor. 


Total  units 
adminis- 
tering 
general 
reUef 


65 
147 


511 

<  1,006 


(') 


93 
245 


71 
77 
69 
66 
246 


Number  of 
units  using 
only  ap- 
pointed or 
elected 
officials 


131 


59 
14 


1  611 


'700 
206 


(•) 


(') 


I 
19 

236 

'39 

'61 

60 

62 

•246 


'  Most  units  employ  no  personnel. 

'  No  personnel  tor  sole  purpose  of  administering  relief. 

'  Employing  personnel  to  assist  town  board  is  unlawful  expenditure  of  township 
funds.  Townships  in  Hennepin  County  (Minneapolis)  may,  by  special  arrange- 
ment, group  together  and  employ  personnel. 

*  There  is  integration  with  special  public  assistances  in  57  counties,  but  the  town 
boards  and  village  councils  are  not  included  in  such  counties. 

'  Estimated. 

'  There  are  82  counties  in  the  State;  it  is  not  known  how  many  provide  general 
rehef. 
'  In  most  units,  the  director  of  public  aid  is  the  only  person  employed. 

•  Except  in  few  large  units.  In  addition  to  the  county  commissioners,  the  local 
offices  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  administer  relief  in  76  counties. 

'  In  most  units,  the  overseer  is  the  only  person  employed. 

Source:  Information  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Social  Security  Board.    Information  not  available  for  all  States. 

In  many  local  units,  no  personnel  other  than  the  local 
official  or  officials  designated  by  law  is  employed  for 
the  administration  of  general  relief.  (See  Table  91.) 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  likely  to  be  merely  acci- 
dental if  the  persons  appointed  or  elected  for  relief 
administration  possess  special  qualifications.  Further- 
more, the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  administra- 
tion is  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  other  local 
business.^' 


the  State,  the  general-relief  program  is  integrated  with  the  special 
assistances  and  administered  by  county  welfare  boards,  but  in  ilie  re- 
maining counties,  operating  under  a  township  system,  no  minimum 
qualifications  for  personnel  are  formally  specified. 

In  Iowa,  in  the  37  local  units  which  have  integrated  the  special 
a.^sistain.T.s  with  .i;i_-iK*ral  rclirf,  personnel  must  meet  minimuni  standards 
specified  in  the  merit  plan  of  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  but 
in  the  62  counties  where  there  is  no  integration,  no  minimum  qualifica- 
tions are  specified  except  for  tliose  activities  dealing  with  the  certifi- 
cation and  referral  of  applicants  to  Federal  agencies.  The  State  Board 
of  Social  Welfare,  however,  is  usually  requested  to  refer  qualified 
personnel  to  the  county  boards  of  supervisors. 

°  In  Massachusetts,  it  was  found  that  prior  to  the  reorganization  in 
1939,  "the  bulk  of  *  *  *  the  administration  Is  performed  by  part- 
time  persons  who,  as  farmers  or  merchants,  have  their  attention  more 
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In  those  States  where  the  persomiel  of  the  local  gen- 
eral-relief program  is  selected  by  local  officials  without 
reference  to  standards  set  up  by  the  State  agency,  such 
selection  is  made  according  to  the  standards — or  lack 
of  standards — which  apply  to  other  persons  employed 
by  the  town,  city,  or  county."  There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that,  even  where  personnel  are  selected 
by  locally  prescribed  standards,  these  standards  are 
uneven  or  are  often  not  very  rigorously  applied.^^ 

The  personnel  standards  prevailing  today  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  general  relief  reflect  the  historical  back- 
ground of  our  public-aid  programs.  When  public  aid 
was  of  insignificant  proportions  and  when  a  narrow 
view  prevailed  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  government 
in  regard  to  the  economically  insecure,  administi'ation 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  small  local  units  and  was 
performed  by  persons  who  frequently  carried  out  other 
civic  functions.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  when  these 
positions  carried  pecuniary  or  political  perquisites,  op- 
position would  develop  to  the  introduction  of  profes- 
sional standards.     This  has  indeed  happened.    In  a 


closely  on  their  own  business.  •  •  •  Administration  must  almost 
Inevitably  be  carried  on  by  elected  officials  on  a  part-time  basis  with 
all  the  political  pressures  and  obstruction  which  that  involves." 
(Haber,  William,  and  Somers,  Herman  M.,  "The  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  in  Massachusetts,"  Social  Service  Reviejr,  XII  (September 
1938),  410.) 

Even  where  a  staff  is  employed,  the  entrusting  of  responsibility  to  a 
township  supervisor  who  has  other  functions  to  perform  has  serious 
disadvantages.  In  Illinois,  in  1940,  the  Legislative  Council  reported 
that  in  some  local  units  "the  supervisor,  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
local  business,  was  far  too  busy  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  the 
local  staff.  *  *  •"  (Illinois  Legislative  Council,  Research  Depart- 
ment, op.  cit.,  p.  13). 

"For  example.  In  New  Jersey  It  was  found  in  1940  that  "no  personnel 
standards  are  at  present  set  for  relief  employees  or  even  for  welfare 
directors  •  •  •  "  (Joint  Legislative  Emergency  Relief  Committee, 
Report  of  Investigation  of  Relief  Administration  In  A'eic  Jersey^  Febru- 
ary 1940,  p.  10.) 

In  Indiana,  a  survey  conducted  in  certain  townships  of  Lake  County 
In  1938  found  that  the  administration  of  poor  relief  was  "inefflcicnt  and 
abounding  in  abuses."  This  was  in  part  attributable  to  a  "failure  to 
restrict  employment  to  properly  trained  or  qualified  personnel."  (Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  Report  on  Poor  Relief  Ad- 
ministrative PoUcief!  and  Procedures  in  Calumet,  Ilohart,  and  North 
Tounshlpa  in  Lake  County,  Indiana,  1938,  p.  3.) 

In  Kentucky,  county  judges  or  magistrates,  county  or  city  welfare 
agencies,  city  commissions,  or  private  agencies  have  responsibility  for 
general  relief  in  the  various  counties.  The  majority  of  counties  and 
the  city  commissions  employ  no  personnel.  In  the  6  county  relief  or 
welfare  departments  no  minimum  qualifications  are  specified.  Only  in 
Louisville  is  the  personnel  selected  under  civil-service  regulations. 

In  Texas,  where  administration  is  entrusted  to  county  commissioners, 
courts,  town  relief  agencies,  county-city  and  county-town  public-welfare 
agencies,  no  minimum  qualifications  are  formally  specified  for  any  of 
the  agencies  except  for  one  of  the  two  city  public-welfare  agencies, 
where  case  workers  must  pass  an  examination. 

"  A  study  made  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  In  Minne- 
apolis In  1938  reported  that  "the  civil  service  examinations  for  the 
social  service  personnel  have  been  of  unequal  quality."  Discussions 
revealed  an  "absence  of  professional  qualifications  as  to  formal  training 
and  proven  successful  experience  as  a  requirement  for  application  to 
take  the  examinations  for  case  work  supervisors.  This  has  meant  that 
only  recently  a  number  of  employees  have  been  promoted  to  the  posts  of 
case  work  supervision  who,  upon  examination  as  to  background,  reveal 
serious  lack  in  qualifications."  (American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Public  M'elfare  Survey  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Chicago,  1938,  p.  26.) 


few  States,  organizations  of  local  poor  officials  have 
successfully  fought  off  proposed  legislative  changes, 
and  continuation  of  the  separation  of  general  relief 
from  the  special  assistances  has  been  the  result  of  a 
compromise  to  satisfy  those  persons  having  a  special 
interest  in  perpetuating  the  status  t/uo.^*  In  other 
cases  the  entrenched  local  administrators  have  chal- 
lenged attempts  to  reorganize  with  less  success." 

7'he  poor  calibre  of  the  personnel  administering  re- 
lief in  certain  parts  of  the  country  may  also  in  part  be 
explained  by  the  low  level  of  remuneration  offered.^ 


"Thus  in  Michigan,  the  public  as.'iistance  law  of  1937  was  rendered 
InefTective  by  a  referendum  vote  instigated  by  tlic  to\\  nsliip  trustees. 
Under  the  Reorganization  Act  passed  in  1939,  the  special  public  as- 
sistances are  under  civil  service,  but  the  relief  or;;anization  is  under  the 
spoils  system.  (See  Public  Welfare  Netcs,  VII  (January  1939)  1,  and 
(November  1939)  4.) 

Again,  in  Illinois  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  "The  poor  law  relief 
officials,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  strongly  resist  any  proposal  which 
would  curtail,  let  alone  eliminate,  their  authority  in  the  administration 
of  State  and  local  funds  for  general  relief.  •  •  *  There  have  been 
Individual  exceptions  among  both  the  poor  law  officials  and  the  county 
judges  but  they  have  been  In  minority."  (Glick,  Frank  Z.,  The  Illinois 
Emergenai  Relief  Commission:  A  Study  of  Administrative  and  Financial 
Aspects  of  Emergency  Belief,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940, 
p.  237.) 

Similarly,  in  Oklahoma,  in  1937,  when  It  was  found  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  had  given  the  State  welfare  commission  power  to 
control  local  personnel,  the  legislature  created  a  second  State  body,  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  entrusted  it  with  the  administration  of 
State  funds  for  general  relief.  Thus  in  every  county  there  is  a  com- 
mission office  and  a  board  office,  one  nonpolitlcal,  the  other  political. 
(Colcord,  Joanna,  "The  West  Is  Still  Different,"  Survey  Midmonthly, 
LXXIII  (Atigust  1937),  244.) 

In  Ohio,  in  1935,  an  observer  stated  that  the  movement  "to  confer 
legal  status  upon  the  de  facto  county  welfare  units  has  been  resisted  by 
the  township  authorities,  most  of  whom  are  very  eager  to  retain  the 
exclusive  status  so  long  enjoyed  and  to  regain  the  actual  administrative 
control,  of  which  force  of  circumstances  has  temporarily  deprived  them." 
(McMillan,  Wayne,  "Unemployment  Relief  in  Ohio,"  Social  Service  Re- 
view, IX  (September  1935),  467.) 

In  Indiana,  when  the  Welfare  Act  of  1936  created  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  outdoor  relief  and  poor  asylums  were  omitted 
from  its  scope  (despite  Inclusion  In  the  original  draft)  because  of  "a 
m'xture  of  political  fears  and  conscientious  doubts  on  the  part  of  the 
legislators."  •  •  •  (White,  R.  Clyde,  "Recent  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Security  Legislation  In  Indiana,"  Social  Service  Revieir,  X  (June 
1936),  209.) 

^  In  Pennsylvania  the  constitutionality  of  the  1937  Public  .\ssistance 
Act.  which  abolished  over  400  local  poor  districts,  was  attacked  In  8 
separate  actions  filed  by  different  poor  districts.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  .\ct  was  valid  and  constitutional. 

'"The  town  welfare  department  of  Stamford.  Connecticutt,  reported  as 
follows  in  1939  :  "A  thoughtful  comparison  of  the  responsibility  borne 
by  members  of  this  staff  with  the  amount  paid  them  reveals  the  necessity 
for  an  immediate  adjustment  of  salaries  If  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained. 
It  is  difficult  to  develop  or  maintain  high  standards  of  work  with  so 
great  a  turnover  of  personnel  as  this  Department  experiences  each  year." 
(Stamford,  Conn.,  Town  Welfare  Department.  "Report  •  •  •  for 
the  Year  J93S-39."  in  Manual  of  Statutes  and  Policies.  Stamford,  1940, 
p.  3.) 

The  Fulton  County  (Ga.)  Department  of  Public  Welfare  commented 
as  follows  :  "It  Is  amazing  that  so  many  competent  and  trained  people 
have  remained  on  the  staff  under  handicaps  of  inadequate  relief  funds 
with  which  to  help  people  and  low  salaries  for  staff  members.  No  one 
who  has  not  experienced  the  depressing  feeling  of  turning  away  hundreds 
of  worthy,  destitute  families  because  of  lack  of  funds  can  adequately 
estimate  the  nervous  drain  on  Case  Workers  under  such  pressure." 
(Pulton  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Report  for  Tear  1939, 
Atlanta,  p.  2.) 

In  regard  to  North  Carolina  it  was  pointed  out  that  "training.  Insofar 
as  it  Increases  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  what  Is  done  to 
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Furthermore,  because  the  funds  avaihible  for  general 
relief  are  limited,  the  nature  of  the  work  that  can  be 
performed  under  such  conditions  does  not  attract  peo- 
ple with  high  professional  standards. 

Still  another  factor  contnhuting  to  the  inferior  cali- 
bre of  general-relief  persoiuiel  in  many  areas  is  the 
prevalence  of  residence  requirements,  xohich  are  espe- 
cially conunon  in  those  States  where  general  relief  is  a 
responsibility  of  small  local  units.  Many  of  these 
local  residence  requirements  have  their  basis  in  local 
spoils  systems ;  only  residents  of  long  standing  are  eli- 
gible for  jobs  which  are  payment  for  political  loyalty. 
Exceptions  are  occasionally  made  in  the  case  of  posi- 
tions requiring  specialized  training,  and  in  some  States 
individual  positions  are  exempt  from  the  requirement. 
There  is,  however,  no  consistent  pattern  in  the  making 
of  these  exceptions.^^ 

Information  on  residence  requirements  for  local  gen- 
eral-relief personnel  is  available  for  nineteen  of  the 
States  where  general  relief  is  not  wholly  or  mainly  inte- 
grated with  the  special  public  assistances.  In  five  ^'  of 
these,  no  professional  personnel  is  employed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  local  units.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
tliat  the  elected  officials  (in  the  case  of  Maine,  either 
appointed  or  elected)  administering  general  relief  must 
necessarily  be  county  and  State  residents. 

In  4  States  (Iowa,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and 
Ohio)  residence  in  the  State  is  a  requirement  either  by 
law  or  regulation.^"  In  addition.  State  residence  is 
required  in  practice  for  employees  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
lief Administration,  and  in  North  Carolina  State  and 
county  residence  is  a  consideration.  Local  residence 
requirements  are  more  frequently  found  than  are  those 
for  State  residence.  In  12  of  these  19  States  personnel 
is  recruited  locally  because  of  law,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice."" In  10  of  these  12  States  (with  the  exception  of 
Oklahoma,  where  county  residence  is  required  by  law), 
local  practice  and  custom  are  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  residence  barriers. 


clients,  tends  to  cause  case  workers  to  leave  an  agency  when  its  standards 
start  falling."  {Peele,  Catherine  G..  "We  Who  Must  Say  No,"  Burvey 
Midmonthly,  LXXVI    (April  1940),  127.) 

"For  example,  in  1  State  (Michigan)  only  the  county  director  must 
have  county  residence  v.hile  in  another  (Missouri)  all  county  positions 
except  that  of  director  must  be  filled  by  a  county  resident. 

^  Kentucliy.  Maine,  Mississippi,  South  Dal;ota,  and  Tennessee. 

"  In  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  the  requirement  applies  only  to  those  per- 
sons recruited  through  civil  service,  while  in  Iowa  it  applies  only  to  the 
county  boards  of  social  welfare  which  administer  general  relief  in  37 
of  the  99  counties  of  the  State. 

^  Michigan,  Oltlahoma,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Texas.  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  Michigan  and  Vermont,  only  the  administrative  head  must  have  local 
residence.  However,  in  \'ermont,  many  local  units  employ  no  other 
personnel,  and  it  has  been  observed  that,  where  other  personnel  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  unlikely  that  persons  without  local  residence  would  be 
employed. 


Inadquency  of  Administrative  Staffs 

Effective  administration  cannot  be  expected  when 
staff  members  ai-e  overworked  or  charged  with  unduly 
heavy  responsibilities.  The  belief  is  common  among 
legislators  that,  when  financial  resources  ate  limited, 
the  first  line  of  retrenchment  should  be  in  the  area  of 
administrative  expenses.  Furthermore,  lack  of  appre- 
ciation both  of  the  constructive  potentialities  of  admin- 
istration by  professionally  trained  personnel  and  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problems  raised  by  contemporary 
public-aid  programs  has  fostered  the  practice  at  all 
levels  of  government  of  placing  arbitrary  limitations, 
often  on  a  percentage  basis,  on  administrative  appropri- 
ations."^ In  consequence,  staffs  have  been  overworked, 
and  the  full  effectiveness  of  programs  has  not  been 
realized. 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  on  administrative 
costs  has  been  particularly  evident  in  the  special- 
assistance  and  general-relief  programs  and  has  resulted 
in  unduly  high  caseloads  carried  by  the  respective 
staffs.  As  the  caseload  for  which  a  worker  is  responsi- 
ble increases,  it  is  obvious  that  less  time  can  be  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  each  case.  While  the  size  of  the  case- 
load which  results  in  maximum  efficiency  and  economy 
cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  has  concluded  that  "an  active 
caseload  of  between  75  and  100  cases  is  the  maximum 
that  can  be  efficiently  carried  by  individual  social  work- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  assure  both  a  sound,  humane 
administration  of  public  assistance  and  the  minimum 
of  necessary  social  services."  "^  This  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  other  studies,  all  of  which 
have  shown  that  caseloads  which  are  small  enough  to 
permit  a  good  quality  of  service  are  also  most  econom- 
ical from  the  standpoint  of  costs." 


"That  there  is  little  consistency  In  such  limitations  is  evidenced  by 
a  range  from  a  5  percent  limitation  on  administration  in  Oklahoma 
made  by  the  1937  Legislature  to  a  15  percent  limitation  in  California 
placed  on  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  by  the  1940  Legis- 
lature. In  Illinois,  the  Emergency  Relief  Commission  operates  with  a 
10  percent  limitation  on  the  "aggregate  expense  of  administering  poor 
relief  by  a  local  relief  area"  but  excludes  costs  of  providing  certification 
and  referral  services  in  connection  with  Federal  agencies.  In  Nebraska 
the  county  assistance  committees,  which  administer  the  special  assist- 
ances in  all  counties  and  general  relief  in  70  countie.s,  are  allowed  4 
percent  of  State  monies  allocated  to  the  county,  plus  any  available 
county  funds,  tor  administrative  purposes  ;  In  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000  or  more,  the  State  limit  is  placed  at  5  percent. 

«=  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  A  Public  Welfare  Job  Study, 
p.  7?.. 

"  See,  for  example,  the  important  study  of  the  ralifornia  State  Relief 
Administration  which  concluded  that  **the  improved  performance  which 
accompanied  the  lowest  loads  tested  (50  applications  per  week  and  60 
actiye  cases,  respectively)  was  sufiiclent  to  .iustify  the  increased  operat- 
ing cost  *  *  *  by  relatively  small  Increases  in  the  agency's 
operating  expenses,  substantially  greater  accuracy  in  eligibility  could 
have  been  attained,  resulting  in  decreases  in  total  SRA  expenditures." 
For  a  table  summarizing  the  results  of  the  study  see  Simon.  Herbert  A., 
and  others.  Determining  Work  Loads  for  Professional  Staff  in  a  Publie 
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In  a  very  large  proportion  of  agencies,  however, 
the  loads  carried  by  case  workers  are  very  much  higher 
than  these  figures.  It  is  not  tmusuai  to  fimd  staffs  so 
small,  in  relation  to  tJie  total  caseloads  of  their  agen- 
cies, that  each  worker  carries  responsibility  for  from 
100  to  130  cases;  indeed,  instances  of  caseloads  as  high 
as  350  have  been  reported.  These  excessively  high 
caseloads  have  resulted  in  less  efficient  service,  inade- 
quate investigation,  and  delay  in  handling  cases.^ 
The  inefficiencies  of  this  kind  of  economy  have  been 
commented  on  not  only  by  those  responsible  for  ad- 


ministration but  also  by  authorities  who  have  made  im- 
partial investigations^^  and  by  taxpayers'  associations 
and  other  groups  interested  in  economy.'' 


Welfare  Agency,  University  of  California.  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, Berkeley,  1941,  pp.  4-5.  See  also  p.  53,  table  13,  which  gives  esti- 
mated expenditures  under  various  caseloads.  For  other  analyses  of  the 
effect  of  differing  caseloads  upon  efficiency  of  administration  and  adminlB- 
trative  costs,  see  Staman.  Rebecca,  "What  is  the  Most  Economical  Case 
Load  in  Public  Relief  Administration?"  Social  Work  Technigne,  III 
(May-June  1938),  117-121;  Reed,  Ellery  F.,  An  Experiment  in  Reducing 
the  Cost  of  Relief,  Chicago,  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  1937; 
American  Public  Welfare  Association.  Adequate  Staff  Brings  Economy, 
Chicago.  1939 ;  Hastings.  Constance  and  Schwartz.  Saya  S..  Size  of  Tixi- 
tor'g  Caseloads  as  a  Factor  in  EfKcient  Administration  of  Assistance, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Philadelphia  County 
Board,  Philadelphia,  1939. 

"American  Public  Welfare  Association,  A  Public  Welfare  Jot)  Study, 
p.  29. 

A  study  of  the  caseloads  In  the  administration  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  in  13  selected  counties  in  6  States,  showed  that  in  9  counties 
where  caseloads  were  undifferentiated  the  average  load  ranged  from 
150  to  304  cases  per  worlser.  (Information  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board.) 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  stated  In  1939  that  "in 
order  to  conduct  the  public  assistance  pro^'ram  efficiently  durins  the 
next  fiscal  year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  635  visitors 
Instead  of  the  325  which  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  at  this 
time."  (Oklahoma  Public  Welfare  Commission,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Tliird  Annual  Report  ♦  •  •  for  the  Fiscal  Year  July  1, 
19S8~June  SO,  19S9,  p.  16.) 

"Case  units  are  divided  on  a  geographical  basis,  each  unit  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  a  section  of  the  territory  containing  500  to  600 
cases.  Within  the  unit  the  territory  is  further  divided  into  caseloads. 
Each  should  contain  an  average  of  65  cases  (a  range  of  from  50  to  75) 
assigned  to  one  field  worker  for  efficient  operation.  Our  visitors  have 
had  to  carry  well  over  100  cases.  The  Town  loses  money  whenever  an 
individual  caseload  exceeds  75.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  each  visitor 
authorizes  several  thousands  of  dollars  of  public  monies  each  month  in 
addition  to  other  responsibilities."  (Stamford,  Conn.,  Town  Welfare 
Department,  op.  cit.,  p.  11.) 

In  Waltham.  Mass..  in  1939  the  general-relief  case  worker  carried 
an  average  load  of  315  cases  although  it  was  recognized  that  efficiency 
called  for  a  load  of  not  more  than  100  or  150.  (City  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Puilic  Welfare,  Park  and  Recreation  De- 
partments, 19S9,  p.  6.) 

In  July  1941  the  average  caseload  per  worker  in  Tennessee  was  350. 
(Elmore,  Edith  B.,  "Field  Administration  In  Public  Welfare,"  The 
Tennessee  Planner  [Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission],  II  (Sep- 
tember-October 1941),  257.) 

Cf.  also,  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Annual  Report     •     •     •     Fiscal  Tear  Ended  August  SI,  19S9,  p.  21. 


•^  The  Missouri  Association  for  Social  Welfare  concluded  as  a  result 
of  its  study  of  relief  conditions  in  the  State  in  the  summer  of  1940  that 
all  programs  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  provision  of  more  ade- 
quate funds  for  administration.  (Missouri  Association  for  Social  Wel- 
fare, Stones  for  Bread,  St.  Louis,  1940,  pp.  81  and  86.) 

Cf.  also  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  A  Public  Welfare  Job 
Study,  p.  73. 

An  editorial  in  Public  Management,  XX  (March  1938),  65,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  inadequacy  of  appropriations  for  administration.  "Im- 
partial studies  of  relief  and  welfare  administration  prove  how  false 
economy  In  administrative  costs  increases  the  cost  of  relief.  For 
example,  a  committee  which  recently  investigated  relief  administration 
in  a  large  city  reported  that :  'Successful  operation  is  dependent  upon 
the  allocation  of  sufficient  funds  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
maximum  of  8  percent  now  allocated  by  law  for  administrative  expense 
is  inadequate.  »  •  •  Insufficient  administrative  funds  have  resulted 
In  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  caseworkers  to  a  point  where  It  Is 
physically  impossible  for  them  to  perform  their  duties.  The  survey 
shows  that  a  majority  of  the  relief  clients  had  not  been  visited  by 
caseworkers  for  over  4  months.  Adequate  supervision  of  relief  cases 
would  reduce  fraud  and  uncover  resources  which  would  remove  many 
people  from  the  relief  rolls.  This  is  impossible  with  the  present 
reduced  staff.  Each  caseworker  is  now  required  to  carry  a  load  of 
approximately  300  cases.'  " 

For  an  account  of  the  adverse  effect  of  inadequate  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  workmen's  compensation,  see  Daw.«on,  Marshall, 
Problems  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  672,  Washington,  1940, 
pp.  154-165. 

••  A  study  of  relief  in  Center  Township,  Indiana,  by  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  faulty  relief 
practices  could  be  traced  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  township  did 
not  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  investigators.  (Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  A  Review  of 
Poor  Relief  Administrative  Procedures  in  Center  Township,  and  Sug- 
gested Changes  for  Improvement,  Report  No.  15.  Indianapolis,  1940, 
p.  4.) 

A  report  by  the  Pittsfleld  (Mass.)  Taxpayers'  Association  was  even 
more  emphatic.  After  stressing  the  wastefulness  of  a  relief  program 
which  neglected  the  rehabilitation  and  restorative  phases  of  public  aid, 
the  report  concluded  that  a  narrow  view  of  the  functions  of  a  relief 
agency  "has  meant  a  deleterious  limitation  of  Welfare  activity  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  continuance  of  high  taxes  for  relief  purposes,  and  a 
damaging  disservice  to  recipients.     •     *     * 

"The  public  must  realize  that  Welfare  work  demands  a  trained  per- 
sonnel to  cope  with  its  duties  and  responsibility.  The  blunt  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  present  case  work  staff  In  the  Welfare  Department 
was  not  hired  to  do  the  type  of  work  which  must  now  be  done.  Their 
job  has  betu  one  of  determining  the  need  of  material  assistance,  with 
only  small  emphasis  upon  attendant  social  case  work  problems.  While 
these  workers  have  undoubtedly  more  than  earned  their  salaries,  the 
salaries  In  themselves  would  not  attract  trained  personnel.  To  cope 
with  this  situation  the  community  must  be  prepared  to  set  up  high 
professional  personnel  standards  and  to  pay  salaries  commensurate  with 
such  training."  (Pittsfleld  Taxpayers'  Association,  Public  Welfare  Sur- 
vey, 1940,  pt.  II.) 

The  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief  in  Indiana 
attributed  the  inefficiency  of  administration  in  certain  districts  In  part 
to  a  failure  to  maintain  adequate  Investigating  staffs  and  to  the  unduly 
high  case  loads  (700  cases  In  one  district)  carried  by  investigators. 
(Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  op.  cit..  p.  4.) 


CHAPTER    XV 
ADMINISTRATION    AND    THE     DEMOCRATIC    PROCESS 


Because  many  of  the  newer  public-aid  programs  are 
complex  in  operation  and  their  underlying  philosophy 
is  not  yet  everywhere  understood,  there  is  urgent  need  to 
enlighten  the  general  public  both  as  to  the  objectives  of 
these  programs  and  the  specific  benefits  they  make  avail- 
able to  needy  or  otherwise  eligible  persons.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  those  who  are  potential  or  actual  users  of  any 
public-aid  progi-am  should  know  what  assistance  is 
available  to  them  and  how  to  go  about  securing  it. 
For  example,  more  and  more  the  unemployed  or  those 
seeking  work  must  be  urged  to  register  with  the  public 
employment  service  and  employers  must  be  shown  the 
usefulness  of  the  service  to  them.  Indeed,  the  orderly 
development  of  public-aid  programs  will  depend  in 
great  part  upon  an  increasing  public  appreciation  of 
their  actual  and  potential  accomplishments.  The  need 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  is  the  greater  be- 
cause of  the  absence,  as  already  noted,  of  any  single 
office  at  the  local  level  capable  of  supplying  informa- 
tion regarding  public  facilities. 

However,  informing  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of 
the  services  available  to  them  is  but  one  phase  of  public 
relations.  It  is  equally  essential  in  a  democracy  that 
public  agencies  operate  in  the  full  view  of  public 
knowledge  about  their  work.  Unless  the  public  is  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strengths  of  current  programs  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  administration,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  release 
of  information  by  the  agencies  about  their  own  activi- 
ties may  degenerate  into  "pressure"  upon  the  public 
and  the  several  legislatures  to  continue  or  strengthen 
a  particular  service.  "Education"  and  "publicity" 
may  thus  become  propaganda. 

Public  aid  has  not  only  become  a  recognized  func- 
tion of  Government  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  these  activities  now  touch  the  lives  and 
the  purses  of  a  significant  proportion  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. Public-aid  policies  have  become  a  vital  na- 
tional issue.  It  is  therefore  the  more  important  that 
the  governmental  agencies  which  now  administer  these 
programs  should,  in  the  exercise  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, preserve  a  critical  attitude  toward  their  own  pro- 
grams and  supply  the  citizens  of  the  country  with  the 
data  necessary  to  make  a  proper  evaluation  of  the 
national  achievement. 

As  the  provision  of  aid  to  the  needy  or  low-income 
groups  has  been  increasingly  taken  over  by  larger  units 
of  Government  and  administered  by  Government  offi- 


cials, the  need  for  utilizing  every  device  that  will 
protect  the  applicant  against  undue  bureaucratic  rigid- 
ity and  permit  the  citizen  in  appropriate  ways  to 
exercise  some  check  on  issues  of  public  policy  has  been 
greatly  intensified.  The  enlistment  of  citizen  coopera- 
tion in  the  development  of  social  policies  and  the 
avoidance  of  any  sense  of  official  I'egimentation  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  major  tasks  faced  by  a  democracy  with 
a  highly  developed  series  of  public-aid  programs. 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  two  aspects  of  this 
broad  problem :  first,  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
is  today  supplied  with  information  that  makes  possible 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems  presented 
by  economic  insecurity  and  the  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  measures  taken  by  Government  to 
grajDple  with  it;  and  second,  the  extent  to  which  use 
is  made  of  the  opportunity  to  enlist  lay  cooperation 
in  policy  formation  and  appropriate  aspects  of  admin- 
istration. 

Dissemination  of  Information  by 
Federal  Agencies 

All  the  Federal  departments  concerned  with  public 
aid  maintain  information  services,  many  of  which  have 
been  very  active  in  recent  years.  Their  activities  in 
general  comprise  both  the  issue  of  printed  materials, 
news  releases,  and  radio  scripts  and  the  furnishing  of 
speakers  and  information  to  various  organized  groups 
such  as  labor  unions  and  employer  organizations.  The 
supply  of  information  of  these  types  has  been  especially 
noteworthy  in  regard  to  the  social-insurance  programs. 
In  view  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  such  measures,  it  was 
necessary  for  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  agencies 
to  undertake  a  vast  educational  campaign  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  character  of  the  new  legislation  and 
the  insured  population  of  their  rights  and  of  the  pro- 
cedures required  to  establish  claims. 

It  can  scarcely  he  claimed  that  all  Federal  agencies 
now  administering  puilic-aid  programs  have  placed 
the  public  in  a  ])osition  to  judge  the  appropriateness 
of  the  programs  in  relation  to  the  p^roblems  presented 
by  economic  insecurity  or  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  with 
which  each  agency  carries  out  its  tasks.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  continuing  body  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  surveying  developments  in  the  field  as  a 
whole,  the  annual  reports  of  each  agency  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  first  and  obvious  source  of  such 
information.    In  fact,  these  annual  reports  vary  greatly 
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in  quality.  At  the  one  extreme  is  the  report  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  which  not  only  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  various  operating  bu- 
reaus and  the  miijor  problems  which  have  been  faced 
during  the  year  but  also  contains  comprehensive  data 
which  make  possible  comparison  of  the  development  of 
programs  from  year  to  year  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Furthemiore,  in  each  annual  report  the 
Board  directs  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  various  progi'ams  have  been 
attained  during  the  year  and  to  other  outstanding 
problems,  and  frequently  indicates  its  own  views  as  to 
desirable  policy  changes,  with  reasons  therefor. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration did  not  publish  any  formal  annual  report  until 
the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  annual  reports  issued  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  (now  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration)  have  hitherto 
been  brief  and  sketchy,  and  have  contained  little  sta- 
tistical or  other  detailed  information  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Agency.' 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  issues  a  more 
comprehensive  annual  report  presenting  usually  a  brief 
history  of  the  program,  physical  accomplishments,  data 
on  project  employment  and  project  workers,  finances, 
and  analyses  of  trends.  However,  there  is  little  critical 
evaluation  in  the  report.  The  major  emphasis  is  placed 
on  accomplislmients,  and  few  data  are  presented  which 
would  enable  the  reader  to  attempt  an  independent 
evaluation.  A  detailed  and  extensive  report  is  also 
issued  annually  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
covering  its  two  main  functions :  the  administration  of 
railroad  retirement  legislation  and  of  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance.  It  comprises  not  only  a  general 
i-eview  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  in  these  two 
fields,  including  financial  operations,  but  also  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  various  types  of  beneficiaries  under  rail- 
road retirement  legislation.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  while  presenting  an 
admirably  clear  and  simple  picture  of  the  functions 
undertaken  by  the  agency,  does  not  provide  data  basic 
to  any  critical  analysis  of  the  agency's  program.^ 


^  There  is,  for  example,  little  discussion  of  bow  the  Corporation  actu- 
ally conducts  its  purchases  and  distribution  program  or  maintains 
relations  with  the  vifn"'  '—portant  State  public-welfare  departments. 
Nor  does  the  statistical  material  presented  make  possible  comparisons, 
by  States  and  by  commodities,  of  the  costs  and  quantities  purchased 
and  distributed,  the  processing  costs  met  by  the  Corporation,  and 
transportation,  storage,  and  other  handling  charges. 

'The  report,  although  containing  statistical  information,  does  not 
permit  comparisons  on  a  year-to-year  liasis.  No  detailed  information  is 
given  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  FSA  clientele,  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  program  is  in  operation  In  different  States  or  areas,  or  the 
principles  and  standards  of  need  used  in  selecting  benefliiaries.  This 
omission  is  only  partially  offset  by  various  statistical  analyses  available 
for  special  purposes. 


Many  of  the  agencies  supplement  the  information 
available  in  their  annual  reports  by  the  publication  of 
periodic  reports  or  bulletins  and  reports  of  special 
research  or  studies.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration, whose  technical  and  special  publications  have 
reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  throw  much 
light  on  various  phases  of  the  agencies'  activities.  The 
Social  Security  Bulletin  published  by  the  former 
agency  is  indeed  the  chief  source  of  information  in  the 
field  of  public  aid  which  is  continuously  and  readily 
available,'  although  the  fact  that  it  is  issued  by  an 
agency  which  is  only  one  of  several  operating  in  the 
field  necessarily  restricts  the  scope  of  data  presented. 
In  general,  however,  the  majority  of  the  monthly  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  various  agencies  provide  chiefly  sta- 
tistical information,  and  their  content  is  necessarily 
predetermined  in  large  measure  by  the  administrative 
requirements  peculiar  to  each  agency's  program. 

It  is  true  that  more  extensive  information  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  all  the  Federal  programs  is  avail- 
able in  the  hearings  of  congressional  committees; 
especially  the  hearings  on  appropriations.  This  is 
notably  true  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration.  Indeed,  congressional  hearings 
are  often  the  sole  or  the  chief  public  source  of 
documentary  information  regarding  important  aspects 
of  the  programs  administered  by  these  agencies. 

But  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  average  cit- 
izen the  congressional  hearings  have  many  shortcom- 
ings. The  type  of  data  presented  changes  from  year 
to  year,  often  reflecting  the  special  interests  of  individ- 
ual members  of  the  committee  or  an  ephemeral  public 
interest  in  some  aspect  of  the  agency's  operations. 
There  is  thus  no  uniformity  in  the  type  of  information 
presented  from  year  to  year.  The  presentation  of  data 
is  frequently  interrupted  by  lengthy  and  ii'relevant 
discussions,  and  to  elucidate  and  compile  the  data  re- 
quires research  techniques  which  the  average  citizen  can- 
not be  expected  to  possess.  Finally,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  information  is  made  available — 
namely,  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  agency's  justifica- 
tion for  the  appropriations  requested — tends  to  pro- 
duce only  a  type  of  data  to  serve  the  particular  purpose 
at  hand.  These  conditions  inevitably  lead  to  an  over- 
emphasis upon  facts  which  indicate  the  need  for  finan- 
cial  support  of  the   particular   work   the   agency   is 


"One  section  of  the  Moiilhlj/  Labor  Rciiew.  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Is  also  devoted  to  articles  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Social  Security,"  while  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board's  Monthjy 
Revieio  contains  not  merely  current  statistics  but  also  articles  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  unemployment  insurance  and  retirement 
operations. 
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which  invite  favorable  publicity, 
which  invite  favorable  publicity. 

Dissemination  of  Information 
by  State  and  Local  Agencies 

The  public  is  even  less  adequately  supplied  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  operation  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  State  and  local  authorities,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  few  States  issue  full  and  informative  re- 
ports. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  relatively  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  problem  of  public  relations  in 
those  States  where  the  State  administers  one  or  more 
programs  or  exercises  supervision  over  the  activities 
of  the  sulxjrdinate  political  units.*  It  will  be  recalled, 
however,  that  while  there  now  exists  a  single  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  or  supervi- 
sion of  each  of  the  special  public  assistances,  only  36 
States  exercise  any  responsibility  for  general  relief 
and  in  many  cases,  such  responsibility  is  extremely 
limited  and  does  not  apply  to  all  local  units  or  to  all 
groups  of  persons  served  by  general-relief  programs  in 
those  States.-* 

While  in  every  State  there  is  someone  designated  as 
responsible  for  public  relations  in  the  field  of  public 
assistance,  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  individual 
is  one  of  the  acLministrative  officers  having  other  func- 
tional responsibilities.''  In  at  least  20  States  there 
appears  to  be  a  regular  program  of  public-i-elations 
activity;  in  the  remainder  there  appears  to  be  only 
sporadic  or  no  formal  public-relations  activity.' 
Twenty  States  were  reported  as  making  a  positive  ef- 
fort to  interest  organized  groups  such  as  labor,  civic, 
religious,  professional,  educational,  and  patriotic 
groups.  Twelve  States  indicated  little  effort  in  this 
direction,  while  11  States  were  doing  nothing  in  this 
field  beyond  the  occasional  delivery  of  speeches.  The 
major  emphasis  in  the  public-relations  activities  of  the 
States  appears  to  be  on  factual  information." 


*The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  tor  example,  has  made  an  outstanding 
attempt  to  inform  the  public. 

•-  See  ch.  XIII. 

"As  of  September  1939  (the  latest  date  for  which  comprehensive 
information  is  available),  13  States  had  public-relations  representa- 
tives. The  representatives  in  ■">  of  these  States  seemed  to  have 
responsibility  for  both  informati(tnal  and  public-relations  activities,  the 
final  authority  on  public-relation.s  policies  appearing  to  rest  with  ad- 
ministrative officers. 

■  Thirty-six  States  reported  in  September  1939  that  professional  staff 
members  participate  in  public-relatioiis  work,  primarily  through  making 
speeches,  preparing  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and  giving  advice 
to  county  officials  and  groups.  In  l.j  States,  the  State  board  members 
are  active  in  public-relations  matters  while  in  6  additional  States,  gov- 
ernors. State  officials,  and  board  members  take  an  active  part.  In  13 
States,  no  activity  by  either  the  State  board  or  other  State  officials  was 
reported. 

'  Eight  States  reported,  however,  that  they  were  giving  time  to  the 
dissemination  of  interpretative  material  as  they  w*ere  attempting  to 
Clarify  common  misunderstandings  of  the  program  and  to  answer  public 
criticisms. 


Reports  to  Officials  or  Official  Bodies 

It  is  evident  that  the  main  vehicle  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  wliich  would  enable  the  i)ub]ic  tcy 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  problems  created  by  loss  or 
inadequacy  of  private  incomes  and  the  effectiveness  of 
public  efforts  to  grapple  with  them  must  bo  the  printed 
reports  and  other  publicity  issued  by  the  agencies  them- 
.selves  in  the  form  of  periodic  or  occasional  publica- 
tions. In  general,  such  publications  constitute  reports 
which  are  submitted,  on  the  State  level,  to  the  governor 
or  the  legislative  body  or  both  and,  on  the  local  level, 
to  local  lay  boards,  or  boards  of  county  conunissioners 
or  both,  or  to  city  managers,  mayors,  and  city  councils. 
These  reports  often  represent  a  large  part  of  the 
agency's  planned  public-relations  program  and  upon 
them  is  put  the  burden  of  explaining,  interpreting,  and 
defending.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  they  are  fre- 
quently directed  toward  no  special  public  or,  at  best, 
toward  a  legislative  body  voting  on  appropriations, 
tends  to  inhibit  their  effectiveness  as  instruments  for 
securing  popular  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
programs  at  issue.  A  report  prepared  primarily  for  a 
legislative  body  or  for  a  governor  or  mayor,  for  ex- 
ample, seldom  has  those  characteristics  which  make  it 
readable  to  the  nonprofessional  reader.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  usual  practice  among  public-welfare 
agencies  is  to  use  the  official  report  of  the  agency  con- 
cerning its  legislative  needs  for  general  interpretation 
of  its  activities  to  the  conm:iunity.^ 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  client  of  the  agency 
has  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  agency's  public,  at 
least  to  judge  by  the  character  of  the  published  infor- 
mation. Some  question-and-answer  pamphlets  have 
been  devised,  particularly  for  the  special  public  assist- 
ances, covering  eligibility  requirements,  grant  proce- 
dures, etc.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
other  methods  (personal  contact,  client  committees  and 
the  like)  have  been  utilized  to  interi)ret  the  agency  to 
the  clients. 


^  In  some  cases,  however,  the  report  prepared  for  the  legislative  group 
is  deliberately  designed  tor  a  larger  public  and  in  these  cases  is  apt 
to  be  more  useful  for  general  distribution.  A  recent  biennial  report 
of  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Security  (.Workiny 
Toward  Social  Security:  Biennial  Report,  193^-1939,  Olympia,  1939), 
submitted  to  the  Governor,  has  been  reviewed  as  follows  : 

"The  Report  .serves  well  its  princip.al  purpose  of  interpreting  to  the 
public  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  department's  work,  the  organizational 
and  financial  problems  involved,  and  the  many  aspects  of  an  under- 
taking designed  to  meet  the  primary  needs  of  human  beings  in  which 
individual  attitudes  and  feelings  must  be  considered."  (Review  by 
James  Leake  in  the  Social  Service  Rerieir,  XIV  (March  1940),  200.) 
Other  examples  of  excellent  descriptive  and  interpretative  reports  on 
agency  activities  are  furnished  by  the  State  of  New  York,  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  Period  of  July  1,  ias6-June  SO, 
1939,  Legislative  Document  (1940)  No.  75,  Albany,  1940;  and  State 
of  Wisconsin,  The  Public  \yelfare  Department  Report,  January  1,  19S7- 
Junc  31,  1939. 
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Whether  these  published  reports  are  intended  pri- 
marily for  a  selected  group,  such  as  legislators  or 
hoards,  or  for  conswmption  hy  the  general  public  or 
by  large  groups  in  that  public,  they  do  not  seem  to 
represent  on  the  whole  an  effective  m^ditmi  foi'  evaluat- 
ing the  agency^s  activities  either  separately  or  in  rela- 
tion to  those  of  other  agencies.  This  observation  is 
based  on  content,  presentation,  and  format. 

From  the  standpoint  of  content,  the  principal  vahie 
of  these  reports  seems  to  lie  in  their  descriptive  nature. 
A  person  not  previously  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  agency  could  secure  from  most  of  the  reports  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  kinds  of  programs  the  agency 
carries  on  and  how  they  are  financed,  and  some  con- 
ception of  the  organization  for  their  execution.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  exceptional  re^jort  that  attempts  to  inter- 
jjret  the  narrative  content  or  to  explore  the  problems 
inherent  in  the  particular  characteristics  of  each 
activity  and  its  relationship  to  other  phases  of  the 
program  and  to  other  social  and  economic  forces  in  the 
comnumity.  There  are,  of  course,  examples  of  report- 
ing of  this  nature,  but  they  are  the  exception  to  the 
general  pattern." 

In  many  States  the  local  agencies,  operating  imder 
the  supervision  of  a  State  agency,  do  not  issue  reports 
for  general  consumption.  Hence,  the  State  report  must 
include  the  activities  of  the  local  agencies  if  much  of 
their  story  is  not  to  remain  untold.  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  is  often  the  case." 


"  Outstanding  examples  of  State  reports  which  present  the  subject 
matter  in  the  cultural  setting  of  the  community  are  those  published 
by  the  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
In  the  third  report  of  this  agency,  which  covers  a  6-year  period,  a 
definite  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  problem  of  emergency  relief  in 
terms  of  the  economic  structure  of  the  State  and  the  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  relief  group  in  terms  of  the  general  population.  (State 
of  Michigan,  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission,  Emergency 
Relief  in  Michigan,  19SS-S9,  Lansing,  1939.) 

In  some  instances  local  agencies  have  been  able  to  place  the  contents 
of  their  reports  in  the  local  governmental  structure  by  issuing  them  as 
part  of  a  municipal  report.  In  Rochester,  New  York,  for  example,  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  appears  as  one  section  of  a  report 
on  city  government  prepared  especially  for  Rochester  citizens.  The  fore- 
word points  out  that  the  report  "gathers  information  concerning  all 
phases  of  municipal  operations  during  1939  and  presents  it  in  non- 
technical language  and  simple  form."  (Rochester  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Division  of  Public  Relations,  Rochester's  Government:  Municipal 
Report  for  January  1,  1939,  to  January  1,  MhO,  Rochester,  1940.)  Ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  booklet  were  published. 

Still  another  example  of  the  local  agency  report  which  presents  its 
information  from  an  interpretative  standpoint  is  the  Erie  County,  New 
York,  publication  for  the  year  1939.  It  describes  the  activities  of  the 
department  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the  relief  problems  and  its 
influence  upon  those  activities.  {Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Social  ^Velfare,  County  of  Erie,  Xew  York,  Tear  Ended  December  SI, 
39i9,  Buffalo,  1940.) 

^'  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  In  .\labama  one  section  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  Department  is  entitled  "Public  Welfare  in 
Operation"  and  contains  excerpts  from  county  reports.  The  reason  for 
incorporating  this  material  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Department 
is  one  that  many  agencies  seem  to  have  overlooked  ;  "Recognition  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  sound  welfare  program  in  the  State  from  the 
standpoint  of  l>oth  support  and  administration  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
dependent  upon  onlightened  public  opinion  concerning  its  objectives  and 
[ior''iirmaiu'e.      In  order  that  some  appraisal  may  be  given  to  the  .achievo- 


'  The  complexity  of  the  information  which  an  agency 
is  obliged  to  present  creates  in  itself  an  initial  problem 
in  the  effective  interpretation  of  the  agenc}''s  programs. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  emphasize  certain  informa- 
tion which  might  have  gi-eater  appeal  or  greater  sig- 
nificance to  its  audience,  the  agency  is  apt  to  present 
material  in  a  routine  manner  in  order  to  cover  all  its 
activities  or  discuss  some  of  its  most  important  prob- 
lems in  obscure  sections  of  the  report  where  they  are 
not  easily  identified.^-  This  would  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially true  of  those  points  where  the  agency  is  faced 
with  basic  problems  needing  immediate  attention — 
whether  they  be  legislative,  economic,  or  administra- 
tive.'^ In  some  few  instances,  general  publications  of 
an  informational  nature,  including  descriptive  material 
on  departmental  activities,  may  supplement  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  the  official  report.  However,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  general  jiractice  to  issue  such 
publications." 

In  format,  the  reports  usually  show  a  conservative 
makeup  in  either  printed  or  processed  form,  with  little 
attempt  to  present  the  material  in  an  attractive  typo- 
graphical form.  Simply  written  and  well  presented 
reports  are  the  exceptions.  That  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare reports  which  meet  these  criteria  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  existence  of  certain  exceptions.'^ 


ments  in  the  fields  of  major  endeavor  during  the  past  year,  excerpts 
from  county  annual  reports  have  been  selected  to  portray  the  effective- 
ness of  the  county  agencies  in  assistance  giving  and  in  service."  (State 
of  Alabama,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Annu-al  Report  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  October  1,  193S,  thruuijh  September  SO,  1939,  Montgomery,  1940, 
p.  £6.) 

1=  Such  is  the  ease  iu  a  report  of  the  Louisville  Department  of  PuMic 
Welfare  in  which,  on  page  21,  half-way  through  the  report,  there 
appears  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  inadequate  general-relief  financing 
which  has  been  of  prime  importance  to  this  agency  the  past  few  years. 
(City  of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Annual 
Report  •  *  *  Fiscal  Year  Ended  Aucfust  SI,  1939,  LouisyiWe.  193^.) 
In  reports  of  other  agencies,  when  recommendations  are  given,  they 
very  often  appear  at  the  end  of  the  report,  following  description  of 
programs,  organizations  and  administration,  and  even  description  of 
plant  and  eipiipment. 

13  For  example,  on  page  126  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Social  Welfare  appears  a  statement  relative  to 
employability  status  as  a  measure  of  eligilnlity  for  relief.  This  is  a 
problem  of  prime  importance  in  the  State,  where  a  local  relief  program 
is  provided  for  unemployables  and  a  State  unemployment  relief  program 
for  employables ;  yet  the  department's  statement  of  its  urgent  need  for 
a  re-appraisal  of  this  whole  problem  is  buried  under  pages  of  statistical 
tables  on  other  programs.  (Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  First  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January 
Session,  Wid,  Proyidence,  1940.) 

"  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  provided  by  the  reports  issued 
by  the  Kansas  State  Board  af  Social  Welfare  and  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Social  Security.  (State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  of 
Kansas.  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  A  Study  in  Public  Assistance  and 
Other  Phases  of  Social  Security:  The  Kansas  Social  Welfare  Program, 
Topeka,  1938  ;  State  of  Washington,  Department  of  Social  Security,  .1 
Program  of  Social  Security  for  the  State  of  Washington,  Monograph 
34,  Olympia,  1940.)  Cf.  also  State  Bo.ard  of  Public  .Assistance,  A  Dec- 
ade of  Public  Assistance  in  Pennaylvania,  BSO-iO,  Harrisburg,    1940. 

"  The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
for  example,  is  brief,  simply  written,  and  attractive  tliough  conserva- 
tive in  makeup.  (State  of  New  York,  Board  of  .Social  Welfare,  Social 
Welfare  in  New  Yorl;  Slate:  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1939.  Legisla- 
tive   Document    (1940)    No.    67,    Albany,    1940.)      Given    the    technical 
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A  further  observation  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  public-aid  reports  published  by  State  and  local 
agencies.  Taken  together  they  do  not  make  possible  a 
comparahle  picture  of  State  and  local  j/i'ogram-s  for  the 
7wfio7i  as  a  luholc.  Indeed  data  necessary  for  such  com- 
parisons arc  not  always  available  even  in  regard  to  the 
different  programs  operating  within  a  given  local  area}^ 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  regard  to  even  a  minimum 
number  of  aspects  of  the  agencies'  activities  on  which 
data  are  to  be  supplied.  Information  which  one  agency 
might  consider  essential  may  not  appear  in  the  publica- 
tions of  another  agency.  With  the  exception  of  stand- 
ardized reporting  such  as  appears  in  monthly  statistical 
bulletins  issued  by  most  States,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
same  material  receives  the  same  treatment  or  even 
that  the  same  material  is  used.  Nor  can  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  as  to  the  aspects  of  the  programs  that 
call  for  cojnment  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  local 
needs  and  local  problems  justify  so  high  a  degree  of 
variation.  The  impossibility  of  securing  a  picture  of 
the  effectiveness  of  public-aid  programs  at  the  local 
level  is  also  not  infrequently  impeded  by  the  fact  that 
the  different  agencies  adopt  different  reporting 
periods.^^ 

Periodicals 

The  periodical  publications  of  both  the  State  and 
local   agencies,  usually  monthlies  or  quarterlies,   are 


faciUties,  a  report  of  a  so-called  popular  nature  can  be  produced,  as 
evidenced  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Caddo  Parish,  La.,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  for  1937.  The  text  is  brief  and  amply  illustrated  with 
human-interest  figures,  and  the  typography  would  meet  commercial 
standards.  (Caddo  Parish  (Louisiana)  Welfare  Board,  From  Under  the 
Shadow,  Shreveport,  1937.)  The  use  of  photographs,  unusual  in  State 
or  local  publications,  appears  in  New  York  City,  Department  of  Welfare, 
The  Reorganisation  of  Public  Assistance,  Report  for  IS-Month  Period, 
January  1,  lSS>i-JuHe  SO,  1039,  New  York,  1940.  Outstanding  among 
the  more  attractive  State  publications  is  State  of  Indiana,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Supervision  of  State  Institutions,  Four  Years 
of  PubUc  Welfare  in  Indiana,  A  Report  of  Four  Years'  Public  Welfare 
Administration  in  Indiana,  VHii>-!tO,  Indianapolis. 

^^  Cf.,  for  example,  the  comment  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation in  its  survey  of  San  Autonio,  Tex.  :  "With  few  exceptions 
research  and  statistical  data  in  the  local  public  and  private  agencies  are 
either  nonexistent  or  too  incomplete  even  for  adequate  administrative 
control.  This  factor  is  basic  to  the  inadequacy  of  public  reporting  and 
interpretation  and  results  in  a  hick  of  understanding  of  needs  and 
programs  which  is  evident  in  San  -Antonio."  (American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  Public  Welfare  Survey  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Chicago,  1940, 
p.  3.) 

1^  When  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  made  a  survey  in 
Thurston  County,  Wash.,  it  found  that  practically  every  agency  involved 
in  the  study  had  either  a  different  reporting  or  a  different  fiscal  period. 
It  was  pointed  out  that :  "Today,  with  the  operation  of  programs  in- 
volving all  levels  of  government  as  well  as  the  inter-relationships  of 
agencies  on  the  same  level  of  government,  it  would  seem  that  this  situa- 
tion impedes  progress  which  the  agencies  might  take  in  the  direction  of 
further  coordination.  »  •  •  Energies  now  used  in  attempting  to 
provide  comparable  figures  could  conceivably  be  released  for  concen- 
tration on  the  problems  of  the  service  itself  so  that  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  long-time  planning  of  the  national.  State,  and  local  programs, 
might  consider  what  is  involved  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  uniform 
fiscal  and  reporting  period."  (American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Coordination  and  Integration  at  the  County  Level.  Olympia.  Washington, 
1940,  ms.,  pp.  241-245.) 


generally  .statistical  bulletins.  At  the  local  level,  it  is 
principally  the  larger  agencies  in  urban  centers  that 
publish  such  bulletins.  Some  agencies,  more  particu- 
larly at  the  Slate  level,  issue  interpretative  magazines 
which  attempt  (o  reach  a  larger  audience  and  present 
current  information  on  public-welfare  programs  in 
terms  of  the  whole  field  of  social  welfare  and  related 
problems.  Sometimes  the  publication  is  a  combination 
of  these  two  forms,  repi-esenting  statistical  sununaries 
for  the  period  and  interpretive  material  on  specific 
phases  of  the  program  in  each  issue. 

Practically  all  State  public-welfare  agencies  issue 
statistical  summaries  following  a  more  or  less  general 
pattern — number  and  kinds  of  persons  .served,  costs, 
and  some  information  on  related  programs,  such  as 
the  WPA,  and  the  CCC.  This  information  is  usually 
presented  on  a  county  or  other  local  unit  basis.  Com- 
bined information  of  this  sort  on  the  special  public 
assistances  and  general  relief  is  available  in  those  agen- 
cies having  an  integrated  program  and  exhibits  a  de- 
gree of  uniformity  and  comparability  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  influence  of  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments for  the  federally  aided  programs.  However, 
some  other  State-wide  agencies,  which  are  not  respon- 
sible for  supervision  of  general  relief,  incorporate 
general-relief  figures  in  the  reiDort. 

Without  having  specific  information  from  the 
States,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  circulation  of  any 
of  these  types  of  publications.  The  guess  may  be 
hazarded  that,  in  general,  statistical  bulletins  are  for 
administrative  use,  while  those  publications  which 
contain  interpretative  material  have  a  larger  circula- 
tion in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  material. 

Special  Studies 

The  publication  of  special  studies,  reports,  and  other 
information  limited  in  subject  matter  or  scope  appears 
to  follow  no  regular  pattern  among  either  State  or  local 
agencies.^**  Many  such  studies  have  been  published, 
evidently  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  immediate 
need  for  information  or  specific  local  interest  in  some 
subject  or  problem.  Some  State  and  local  agencies 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  toward  the  un- 
derstanding of  ])ublic-aid  problems  through  such  spe- 
cial studies." 


18  Reference  is  here  made  only  to  the  studies  made  under  the  direction 
of  public-aid  agencies.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  supplemented  by 
related  studies  conducted  or  stimulated  by  other  groups  such  as  private 
welfare  agencies,  governmental  and  legislative  research  bureaus.  State 
colleges  and  universities,  planning  boards,  and  governors'  and  citizens' 
committees  will  be  indicated  below. 

lOThe  following  list  of  special  studies  is  suggestive  but  not  exhaustive. 

Historical  Research:  City  of  Minneapolis,  Division  of  Public  Relief, 
Historical  Review — Four  Years  of  Depression,  Sisi—l'JSi;  State  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  The  Road  Upward,  Albany,  1939 
the  first  of  a  public-information  series  tracing  the  history  of  public 
welfare  in   New   York    State  from   early   colonial   times   through    1938 ; 
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National  Resources  Planning  Board 


Tliese  studies  and  reports  usually  originate  in  the 
research  and  statistics  unit  of  the  agency.  They  have 
embraced  historical  and  social  surveys  (including  sta- 
tistical material)  and  administrative  research.  Much 
of  the  latter  type  of  studj",  however,  seldom  appears  in 
printed  form. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Welfare,  Poor  lielief 
Administration  in  Pcnnxiih  ania,  Harrisburs,  19.34  ;  State  of  Washinsrton, 
Washington  Emergenc.v  Relief  Administration,  Poor  Relief  in  Washin{f- 
ton,  18SS-19J3,  Publication  No.  1.  Olynipia.  1934;  Wisconsin  Public 
Welfare  Department,  Oeneral  Riiief  in  Wisconsin,  ISl/S-llUS,  Madison, 
1933. 

Social  Surveys:  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Xebraska 
Survey  of  Social  Resources,  1936  ;  Washington  State  Department  of  Social 
Security,  Community  Surveys  of  Washington  Counties,  Olympla,  March 
1937^une  103S. 

Finance:  City  of  Minneapolis,  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  of 
Public  Relief,  1930  Financial  Analysis  of  Relief  Coxts ;  Wisconsin  Public 
Welfare  Department,  Financial  Condition  of  Wisconsin  Counties,  19S8, 
Madison,  1939, 

Agency  Practices  and  Procedures:  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion, Budgetary  Standards  and  Practices  in  Illinois  during  October  I9SS, 
1939  ;  State  of  Indiana,  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief, 
Results  of  a  Survey  of  Usual  Rates  Charged  for  Medical  Services  for 
Toirnship  Relief  Cases,  1938,  and  Report  on  Poor  Relief  Administrative 
Policies  and  Procedures  in  Calumet,  Hohart,  and  North  Totcnshijis  in 
Lake  County,  Indiana,  1939  ;  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Average 
Weekly  Oeneral  Assistance  Grants  per  Case  as  Related  to  Si^e  of  Case, 
Harrisburg,  1940 ;  Philadelphia  County  Board,  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  Si:e  of  Visitor's  Case  Load  as  a  Factor  in  EfPeient  Adminis- 
tration of  Assistance,  Philadelphia,  19:^9,  and  A  Study  of  Intervals  in 
the  AppUcatinn  Process,  Philadelphia,  1940. 

Composition  and  Analysis  of  Caseload:  State  Relief  Administration  of 
California,  Division  of  Special  Surveys  and  Studies,  A  Study  of  the  Case 
Load  Composition,  San  Francisco.  1936  ;  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission, Illinois  Persons  on  Relief — 1939,  Releases  1-5,  Springfield,  1940  : 
Chicago  Relief  Administration,  Preliminary  Report  on  Survey  of  Un- 
employable Cases  Open  on  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration  Rolls  May 
15,  19.rt,  Chicago,  1937 ;  Michigan  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief 
Commission.  Unemployable  Persons  on  the  Emergency  Relief  Rolls  of 
Michigan,  Lansing,  1935  :  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  Analysis  of  Relief  Case  Load  of  Thirty  .Veto  Jersey  Municipali- 
ties, Trenton,  19.38;  Nassau  County  (N.  J.)  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Section  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Data  on  Home 
Relief  Case  Loads  in  Nassau  County,  Neic  York,  as  of  February  1,  19SS, 
and  July  1,  1938,  Garden  City,  193.8:  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  Thirty-Three  Thousand  on  Relief,  1937,  giving  the  economic  and 
social  characteristics  of  the  total  home-relief  caseload  as  of  June  30, 
1937. 

Studies  of  Special  Problems:  State  Relief  Administration  of  California, 
Division  of  Special  Surveys  and  Studies,  Transients  in  California,  San 
Francisco,  1936,  and  Unemployment  Relief  in  Labor  Disputes,  Los 
Angeles,  1939 ;  State  Relief  Administration  o£  California,  Bureau  of 
Resident  Projects,  Tlie  Resident  Projects  of  the  SRA,  Los  Angeles, 
1940 ;  Connecticut  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  Relief  Problems  of 
Transiency,  Hartford,  1936 ;  Chicago  Relief  Administration,  The  Un- 
attached Son-Resident  Man,  Chicago,  1939  ;  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Medical  Assistance 
in  Kansas,  Research  Study  No.  4,  Topeka,  1938 ;  City  of  Minneapolis, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Public  Relief,  Housing  of  the 
Relief  Population  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  1937,  and  A  Study  of 
Unattached  Women  on  Relief  in  the  City  of  Minneapolis  in  April  19!i0. 
and  Supplementary  Income  of  Resident  Relief  Population,  Minneapolis, 
■  Minnesota,  1936,  1939  ;  Public  Welfare  Board  of  North  Dakota,  Report 
on  Indian  Relief  Situation  in  North  Dakota,  Bismarck,  1939  ;  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Assistance  Program, 
Harrisburg,  1939,  and  Report  of  Aliens  Receiving  Public  Assistance  in 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1939  ;  Washington  State  Department  of  Social 
Security,  Care  in  County  Institutions  and  Medical  Care  of  Recipients  of 
Public  Assistance,  Monograph  No.  38,  Olympia,  1938  ;  Wisconsin  Public 
Welfare  Department,  Medical  Relief  in  Three  Wisconsin  Counties, 
Madison,  1937,  and  Relief  to  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1937; 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  The  Housing  of  Relief 
Families  in  Worcester. 


General  Comment 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vjeed  of  the 
puhlic  for  inforinatioyi  on  which  evaluatio7i  of  State 
and  locally  administered  public-aid  frograms  could  he 
based  is  very  iiuidequately  met  in  m/iny  parts  of  the 
country.  Volume  and  variety  without  comparable  cov- 
erage might  he  said  to  characterize  the  reports  which 
have  been  piMished  by  State  and  local  public-asxistanre 
agencies  during  recent  years.  While  some  general  prac- 
tices can  be  identified,  such  as  the  issuance  of  annual  or 
biennial  reports,  even  these  do  not  seem  to  be  common 
to  all  48  States.  And  where  reports  are  issued,  they 
are  unsatisfactory  in  certain  important  respects.  Much 
of  the  published  material  lacks  an  expertness  in  presen- 
tation which  hampers  its  effectiveness.  The  hick  of 
clarification  within  the  agencies  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  interpretative  and  the  research  functions  of 
the  agency  results  in  a  lack  of  realization  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  research  material,  if  appropriately  pre- 
sented. Finally,  the  variations  in  policies  and  in 
methods  in  the  presentation  of  published  material 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  either  a  comparable  pic- 
ture of  State  and  local  activities  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  or,  for  many  areas,  an  evaluation  of  the  function- 
ing of  all  the  agencies  operating  within  a  given 
locality. 

Public  Participation 

through  Advisory  Committees 

The  association  of  lay  persons  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  aid,  either  in  an  advisory  capacity  or 
in  the  performance  of  specific  administrative  functions, 
is  a  recognized  method  of  facilitating  the  development 
of  the  public  services  in  accordance  with  public  opin- 
ion and  at  the  same  time  protecting  those  with  whom 
administrators  deal  from  the  potential  arbitrariness  or 
rigidit}'  of  bureaucracy. 

Federally  Appointed  Advisory  Bodies 

A  number  of  the  Federal  agencies  have  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  lay  persons  in  policy  formation  through 
the  appointment  of  advisory  committees. 

National  Youth  Administration. — A  national  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion was  established  by  Executive  order  in  June  1935. 
Its  chairman  and  33  members,  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  labor,  business,  agriculture,  education  and 
youth,  were  appointed  by  the  President.-"  The  func- 
tions of  this  body  had  not  been  very  specifically  defined 

™  Five  other  members  were  subsequently  apiwinted.  The  members 
received  in  addition  to  necessary  traveling  expenses  an  allowance  of 
.f25  for  each  calendar  day  while  a«ay  front  home  on  work  for  tlie 
Committee. 
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up  to  June  1940,-'  but  in  general  it  evahuited  tlie  pro- 
gram as  it  affected  the  various  organized  groups  repre- 
sented. It  published  a  number  of  special  surveys  and 
projects  related  to  the  agency's  program.--  The  com- 
mittee met  very  infrequently.-^ 

The  NYA  has  also  appointed  a  State  advisory  com- 
mittee in  each  State,  and  in  addition  there  were  in 
the  fall  of  1940  some  1,860  local  committees."  The 
majority  of  the  local  committees  had  general  func- 
tions, although  92  had  been  set  up  to  advise  on  spe- 
cific problems.  At  both  the  State  and  local  levels  by 
far  the  largest  representation  of  membership  came 
from  the  field  of  education.  Representatives  of  youth 
made  up  about  one-fifth  of  the  membership  at  the  State 
level  and  less  than  that  proportion  at  the  local  level. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  representatives  of 
youth-serving  agencies  have  been  considered  youth 
representatives,  although  it  is  known  that  in  many 
cases  they  were  mature  adults  with  long  experience. 

Both  Federal  ftnd  State  NYA  officials  recognize  that 
local  committees  are  unquestionably  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Consequently,  at  one  time  great  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  development  of  advisory  committees,  but  it  is  now 
recognized  that  at  that  time  they  wei-e  artificially 
stimulated,  and  some  of  the  less  effective  ones  have 
since  ceased  to  exist. 

There  appears  still  to  be  considerable  difference  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  State  and  local  NYA  committees 
in  different  areas.  Much  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  administrator  and  his  staff, 
including  local  area  supervisors,  can  devote  time  to 
working  with  them,"  and  much  depends  also  on  the 
quality  of  the  committee  members  and  the  amount  of 
time  which  they  can  give  to  committee  work.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  committees  do  not  ajjpear  to  have 
shown  great  initiative.  In  18  States  there  was  no 
meeting  of  tlie  State  committees  during  the  year  prior 
to  the  most  recent  survey,  while  in  11  other  States  only 
one  meeting  was  held.     In  certain  areas,  however,  the 


^  In  general  it  was  supposed  to  assist  in  finding  Jobs  for  youth  in 
private  industry,  in  providing  economically  underprivileged  youth  with 
opportunities  for  education,  and  in  providing  needy  and  unemployed 
youth  with  jobs  on  projects  of  benefit  to  youth  and  the  community. 

"These  Included  a  survey  of  recreational  facilities  and  needs,  and 
a  special  consideration  of  the  problems  of  rural  youth.  It  also  author- 
ized the  preparation  of  a  book  presenting  the  results  of  an  independent 
survey  of  the  activities  of  the  NYA.  (Lindley,  Ernest  and  Lindley, 
Betty  K.,  A  Kew  Deal  for  Youth,  New  York,  Viking,  193.S.) 

"  By  June  1940  there  had  been  only  five  meetings  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee since  its  establishment.  During  1937  It  did  not  meet  at  all.  Six 
meetings  of  subcommittees  had  been  held. 

« The  National  Youth  Administration  Survey,  dated  October  1940, 
was  based  on  data  obtained  through  a  questionnaire  circulated  to  the 
States  August  20,  1940. 

^  In  the  fall  of  1940  there  was  established  In  the  Washington  Office 
a  unit  charged  with  the  study  and  evaluation  of  advisory  committees 
and  the  duty  of  promoting  their  sound  development. 
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committees  have  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  program  and  adapting  it  to  the 
special  needs  of  their  locality.^" 

Employment  Service. — The  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
which  provided  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  system  of  public  employment 
offices,  required  the  creation  of  a  Federal  advisory 
council  consisting  of  men  and  women  representing 
employers  and  employees  (in  equal  numbers)  and 
the  public.  The  purpose  of  the  council  was  to 
formulate  policies  and  discuss  problems  relating  to 
employment  and  to  ensure  "impartiality,  neutrality, 
and  freedom  from  political  influence  in  the  solution 
of  such  problems."  "  The  first  Federal  advisory  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  60  men  and  women  representing  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  public,  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  advice  of  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  It  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  on  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  one  on  veterans'  placement  service.  The  Council 
has  met  approximately  once  per  year  and  has  dis- 
cu.ssed  such  topics  as  methods  of  personnel  selection, 
cooperative  relationships  between  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
particii^ation  in  the  work  program  for  needy  unem- 
ployed, and  participation  in  the  administration  of 
unemployment  insurance.  Even  after  the  body  was 
transferred  to  the  Social  Security  Board  in  1939,  its 
activities  still  consisted  of  approximately  one  meeting 
per  year.     In  the  spring  of  1940  the  Council  met  to 

="  Many  of  the  special  advisory  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
general  committees  on  the  local  level  have  rendered  specific  services 
with  respect  to  Job  placement.  Others  have  sponsored  training  courses, 
cla.sses  on  Job  getting,  community  surveys,  youth  conferences  and 
recreation  programs  for  NYA  workers,  provision  for  health  education, 
medical  care  and  physical  examinations,  counseling,  and  project  libraries. 
They  have  also  rendered  assistance  on  certification  problems  and  general 
program  planning.  Through  community  fund-raising  campaigns,  local 
committees  have  made  provision  for  improved  housing  facilities  and 
purchase  of  needed  materials  and  equipment.  (National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, Information  Exchange,  Bulletin  5,  Washington,  April  25,  1940.) 
The  experience  of  committees  in  Ohio  indicates  the  fruitful  use  which 
can  be  made  of  an  active  and  interested  committee.  In  September  1940 
the  NYA  State  officials  initiated  a  series  of  meetings  with  responsible 
Negro  groups  concerning  the  underrepresenfation  of  Negro  youth  on  the 
pro;;ram.  A  continuing  advisory  group  has  been  set  up  to  enlist  Negro 
leadership  In  formulating  and  executing  a  program  that  would  be  more 
useful  to  young  Negroes  and  has  already  proved  of  great  value.  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Personnel  Men's  Association  has  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  NYA  on  shop  development.  This  was  achieved  after 
some  preliminary  work  on  the  part  of  the  State  administrator  with 
individual  members  of  the  Association  as  well  as  through  the  medium 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  This  advisory  committee  has 
selected  the  shop  man  to  be  in  charge  of  the  shop  program  developed 
In  Cleveland  and  has  set  up  the  type  of  training  to  he  given.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  their  experience  In  personnel  work  and  their  knowledge 
of  employment  trends  and  local  employment  needs,  committee  members 
were  in  a  position  to  guide  the  program  effectively.  They  also  set  up 
the  machinery  to  facilitate  the  placement  of  all  young  people  trained  on 
the  program. 

"Wagner-Peyser  Act,  sec.  11  (a).  The  body  was  transferred,  with 
the  Employment  Service,  to  the  Social  Security  Board  In  1939. 
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discuss  pi'oblems  arising  in  connection  with  defense 
activity.^' 

Social  Security  Board. — ^Although  not  a  continuing 
body,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  repre- 
sents an  interesting  example  of  successful  enlistment 
of  lay  opinion  in  policy  making.  The  Council  was 
appointed  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Social 
Security  and  the  Social  Security  Board  in  May  1937. 
It  consisted  of  6  representatives  each  of  employers 
and  workers  and  12  members  and  a  chairman  repre- 
senting the  public.  The  Council  was  charged  in  co- 
operation with  the  Social  Security  Board  with  assisting 
the  Senate  Committee  in  studying  the  advisability  of 
amending  Titles  II  and  VIII  (the  old-age  insurance 
provisions)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  certain 
specific  and  vital  respects.^® 

The  Council  held  meetings  and  finally  reported  in 
December  1938.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  its  work 
was  outstandingly  successful.  Its  report  attracted 
widespread  national  attention,  and  its  unanimous 
nature  and  clear  discussion  of  the  issues  involved 
paved  the  way  for  the  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
old-age  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  were  carried  through  in  1939,  most  of  which 
closely  followed  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Council. 

The  success  of  the  Council  and  reports  of  the 
achievements  of  the  well-known  British  Statutory 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Insurance  have  stimu- 
lated suggestions  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance.'" As  yet,  however,  no  such  council  has  been 
appointed. 


"  For  an  account  of  the  State  advisory  councils  appointed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unemployment  compensation  laws  and  the  employment 
service,  see  below. 

*  More  specifically,  its  terms  of  reference  were  as  follows  :  "It  Is 
desired  that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  cooperate  with  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  witli  the  Social  Security  Board  in  considering  the  follow- 
ing matters:  (1)  The  advisability  of  commencing  payment  of  monthly 
benefits  under  Title  H  sooner  tlian  January  1,  1942 ;  (2)  the  ad- 
visability of  increasing  the  monthly  benefits  payable  under  Title  II  for 
those  retiring  in  the  early  years ;  (.3)  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
benefits  In  Title  II  to  persons  who  become  incapacitated  prior  to  age  65  ; 
(4)  the  advisability  of  extending  the  benefits  of  Title  II  to  survivors 
of  Individuals  entitled  to  such  benefits;  (5)  the  advisability  of  increas- 
ing the  taxes  less  rapidly  under  Title  VIII ;  (6)  the  advisability  of 
extending  the  benefits  under  Title  II  to  Include  Kroups  now  excluded  ; 
(7)  the  size,  character  and  disposition  of  reserves;  (8)  any  other  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Social  Security  Act  about  which  either  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  or  the  Social  Security  Board  may  desire  the  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Social  Security  Board  will  make  all 
necessary  studies  and  furnish  all  necessary  technical  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  subjects.  It  Is 
furtlier  understood  that  these  subjects  will  be  considered  jointly  by 
the  Advisory  Council,  the  Special  Senate  Committee,  and  the  Social 
Security  Board."  (Fhial  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  December  10,  1938,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  3,  4.) 

"  Cf.  Malisoff,  Harry,  "The  Emergence  of  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion," Political  Science  Quarterly,  LV  (June  1940),  pp.  257-258. 
Senator  Wagner  Introduced  on  January  16,  1940,  a  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  to  create  an  .\dvlsory  Council  on  Employment  Security  (S. 


Farm  Security  Administration. — The  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  appointed  State  advisory  commit- 
tees in  all  the  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.^' 
They  consist  of  nine  representative  citizens  identified 
with  agriculture,  of  whom  at  least  four  are  hona  -fide 
farmers,  with  the  State  Director  of  Extension  as  an 
ex  officio  member.  These  committees  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  with  respect  to  all  phases  of  the  FSA 
program  and  especially  in  the  adaptation  of  national 
policies  to  local  needs.  Many  of  their  recommenda- 
tions appear  to  have  been  effective  in  shaping  policy. 

Work  Projects  Adrninistration. — The  remaining 
Federal  agencies  have  made  less  use  of  the  device  of 
th^e  standing  advisory  council.^^  Only  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  has 
attempted  to  utilize  advisory  committees  to  any  extent. 
In  the  spring  of  1940  a  National  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  24  lay  members,  representing  the  fields 
of  recreation,  nursing,  public  health,  education,  etc., 
was  appointed  for  the  Division  of  Community  Service 
Programs.  This  national  committee  has  met  once  and 
plans  to  meet  twice  per  year  in  the  future.  The  com- 
mittee will  serve  in  a  general  advisory  capacity  for 
the  community  service  programs,  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  hold  meetings  of  similar  lay 
groups  in  their  own  sections  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  in  more  than  50  percent  of  the  States 
there  are  advisory  committees  for  the  WPA  community 
service  programs.  In  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
States  there  are  also  some  local  and  district  advisory 
committees  for  the  same  programs.  The  Division  of 
Community  Service  Programs  has  definitely  adopted 
the  policy  of  stimulating  the  growth  and  use  of  such 


Con.  Res.  No.  34,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.).  The  American  Association  for 
Social  Security  has  also  supported  the  proposal  of  an  advisory  council. 
(Social  Security,  XIV  (February  1940),  3,  5.)  R.  A.  Hohaus  and 
F.  S.  Jahn,  actuaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  In 
their  paper  "Unemployment  Compensation  in  the  United  States," 
(Transactions  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  XLI,  pt.  2,  (October- 
November  1940)  New  York,  1940,  p.  462)  also  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  "to  study  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation problem  in  its  entirety." 

"  In  addition,  in  42  States  there  are  State  Farm  Debt  Adjustment 
Committees.  These  bodies,  in  addition  to  functions  in  connection  with 
the  county  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Committees,  watch  State  legislation 
dealing  with  farm  debts,  contact  large  creditor  organizations  (e.  g., 
insurance  companies)  in  regard  to  over-all  policies,  and  by  virtue  of 
their  local  standing  interpret  the  program  to  their  communities.  Their 
effectiveness  appears  to  be  greatest  In  those  States  where  the  farm  debt 
adjustment  program  is  well  developed.  As  of  July  1,  1941,  the  functions 
of  the  farm  debt  adjustment  committees  were  to  be  absorbed  in  most 
States  by  general  advisory  committees. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  held  that  some  lay  representation  is  introduced 
through  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  consists  of  1 
representative  each  of  railroad  employers  and  employees  together  with 
a  public  representative  who  acts  as  chairman.  In  addition,  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Social  Security  Board  are  not  nornially  ap- 
pointed from  the  official  hierarchy  and  not  more  than  2  of  them  may 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party  may  have  served  initially  to 
Inject  a  nonofflclal  point  of  view  into  the  administration.  When  the 
now  purely  official  advisory  council  on  CCC  education  was  originally  set 
up.  It  contained  lay  members,  but  these  were  shortly  dropped. 
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advisory  committees.  The  State-wide  committees  are 
composed  of  official  and  lay  representatives  from  the 
fields  of  education,  public  recreation,  libraries,  public 
welfare,  employment  offices,  labor  unions,  official  plan- 
ning bodies,  and  various  other  interested  groups. 
Members  range  from  5  to  30  persons,  the  average  com- 
mittee being  composed  of  about  20.  These  committees 
meet  regularly  and  assist  in  determining  community 
needs,  in  planning  recommendations  for  both  long  and 
short  periods,  and  in  giving  advice  to  community  service 
program  administrators  on  public  relations.  The  com- 
mittees do  not  advise  on  routine  administrative  matters 
but  are  encouraged  to  exercise  initiative  in  guiding  the 
administration  in  developing  plans  and  projects  and 
in  promoting  the  acceptance  of  these  plans  among  other 
official  and  nonofficial  bodies. 

Children's  Bureau. — Some  of  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  service  programs,  notably  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  have  made  outstanding  efforts  to  enlist 
lay  participation  through  advisory  committees  and 
similar  devices.  From  the  very  first,  the  Children's 
Bureau  recognized  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  in- 
terest of  lay  groups  in  the  welfare  of  children.^^  With 
the  passage  of  years,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  organ- 
ized or  taken  an  important  part  in  Nation-wide  confer- 
ences and  campaigns  for  the  improvement  of  conditions 
surrounding  children,  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
citizen  groups.  Outstanding  are  the  decennial  Wlaite 
House  conferences,  the  most  recent  of  which,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy, 
was  held  in  1940.^*  These  conferences  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  appointment  of  committees  on  which 
lay  persons  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  as  of  March  1,  1941  the  Children's 
Bureau  had  11  advisory  committees,^^  on  which  profes- 


"  Ct.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  191S,  Washing- 
ton, 1914,  p.  12,  ff.  For  an  account  of  more  recent  activities  of  the 
Bureau  see  "The  Children's  Bureau  in  its  Niche,"  Survey,  LXIII  (Janu- 
ary 24.  1920),  456  ;  Lenroot,  Katharine  F.,  The  "Federal  Government  and 
Desirable  Standards  of  State  and  Local  .Administration,"  in  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  •  •  •  ^937^  Chicago,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937,  pp.  4,')2-39 ;  and  "The  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,"  in  Americana  Annual  19i0,  pp.  27-30. 

"See  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Proceedings  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  January  1&-20,  ISiO,  Publication 
No.  26G,  Washington,  1940.  For  a  list  of  participants  in  the  conference, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  97-125.  The  Conference  on  Better  Care  tor  Mothers  and 
Babies,  held  In  1938,  represents  another  example  of  the  attempt  made 
by  the  Bureau  to  enlist  citizen  interest  and  participation  in  the  problems 
with  the  agency  is  concerned.  See  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Proceedings 
of  Conference  on  Better  Care  for  Mothers  and  Babies,  Publication  No. 
246,  Washington,  1938. 

*  Pediatric  Advisory  Committee,  Obstetric  Advisory  Committee,  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Current  Statistics,  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
St.  Paul  Project  In  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, Advisory  Committee  on  Occupations  Hazardous  for  Minors, 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Services, 
idvisory  Committee  on  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services,  .Vdvisory 
Committee  oa  Services  for  Crippled  Children,  .Advisory  Committee  on 
Community   Child   Welfare    Services,    Special   Advisory    Committee   on 


sional  experts  and  representatives  of  private  citizens' 
and  welfare  groups  served  in  addition  to  State  officials. 
Except  for  five  of  the  committees  for  which  no  term  of 
office  is  specified,  the  term  ranges  from  two  to  three 
years.  All  committee  members  are  chosen  because  of 
their  knowledge  and  interest  in  specific  fields  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pediatric  Advisory  Committee,'^ 
are  selected  by  Federal  officials.  In  size  the  committees 
range  from  2  to  39  members,  although  the  majority  are 
composed  of  12  or  more.  The  functions  of  the  commit- 
tees are  advisory,  and  meetings  are  held  on  call,  usually 
once  a  year. 

Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare  Activities. — Enlistment  of  public  interest 
in  health  problems  was  also  fostered  by  the  National 
Health  Conference  in  1938.  This  conference,  which 
was  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare  Activities,  was  attended  by  delegates 
and  observers  from  large  organized  groups,  such  as 
labor,  farming,  industry,  women's  organizations,  and 
civic  bodies  as  well  as  representatives  from  social-work 
and  public-welfare  agencies  and  professional  medical 
organizations. 

Office  of  Education. — The  Office  of  Education  op- 
erates the  vocational-education  grant  program  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  which  consists  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  three  cabinet  officers — the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor — and  three  lay 
members  representing  agriculture,  manufacturing  and 
commerce,  and  labor.  The  function  of  the  Board  is  to 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  various  phases  of  voca- 
tional education.  In  addition,  special  advisory  com- 
mittees dealing  with  particular  types  of  vocational  work 
have  been  appointed.^^ 

Advisory  Bodies  Appointed  by  States  and  Localities 

In  many  instances  committees  have  been  appointed 
to  advise  administrators  of  public-aid  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

Employment  Service  and  unem,ployment  compensa- 
tion.— Advisory  councils  for  the  Employment  Service 
and  for  unemployment  compensation  are  found  in  most 
States.  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  requires  in  each  co- 
operating State  the  appointment  of  advisory  councils 
paralleling  in  composition  and  functions  the  Federal 


Training  and  Personnel  for  Child  Welfare  Services  (Children's  Bureau) 
and    for   Public   Assistance   Program    (Social   Security   Board). 

"  Members  designated  originally  by  two  national  medical  societies  and 
a  national  child  health  agency  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

"  Thus  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  consists  of  three  representatives  each  of  employers,  workers, 
and  vocational-education  experts. 
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Advisory  Council.  As  of  the  end  of  1940  such  advisory 
councils  had  been  appointed  in  44  of  the  51  States  and 
Territories.^* 

Thirty-three  of  the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  also  require  the  appointment  of  advisory 
councils  representing  employers,  employees,  and  the 
public,  while  the  appointment  of  such  bodies  is  spe- 
cifically permitted  by  the  laws  of  seven  other  States. 
Only  29  of  the  33  "mandatory"  States  had  appointed 
such  councils  by  the  end  of  1940,  while  in  five  of  the 
States  where  councils  are  permissive  such  bodies  had 
been  appointed.  In  the  11  States  where  the  law  makes 
no  mention  of  unemployment  compensation  councils, 
two  States  had  nevertheless  set  up  councils.  In  addi- 
tion, in  seven  of  the  33  States  in  which  State  councils 
are  mandatory,  local  or  industry  councils  or  both  are 
also  required ;  in  17  they  are  permissive ;  no  mention  of 
local  councils  is  made  in  nine  laws.  Little  is  known 
regarding  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  local 
councils,  but  it  appears  that  their  use  is  not  general.''* 

The  close  connection  between  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  administration  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation which,  as  already  indicated,  has  led  to  a  high 
degree  of  administrative  integration  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels,  has  suggested  the  desirability 
of  setting  up  a  single  joint  advisory  council  for  the 
two  services.  This  policy  has  been  fostered  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  at  the  end  of  1940  such 
joint  or  combined  councils  were  in  existence  in  20 
States.  In  15  States  there  were  separate  councils  for 
each  service,  while  in  nine  there  was  an  employ- 
ment service  council  but  none  for  unemployment 
compensation.^" 

While  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  requires  equal  repre- 
sentation of  employers,  workers,  and  the  public  on  the 
Employment  Service  councils,  there  appears  to  be  some 
departure  from  this  principle  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  advisory  bodies."  In  the  majority  of 
States  for  which  information  is  available,  however,  the 
"equal-thirds"  principle  appears  to  be  adopted.    Little 


"  In  four  of  the  remaining  States,  councils  were  in  process  of  organi- 
zation. 

"  .\vailable  information  indicates  that  local  advisory  councils  Iiare 
been  established  in  connection  with  at  least  8  State  employment  services. 
In  4  of  these  States,  however,  only  1  council  is  appointed  ;  in  3  States 
the  number  established  Is  from  5  to  8  ;  and  1  State  had  65  local  councils. 
(Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security 
Board.) 

"  In  addition,  1  State  had  an  Unemployment  Compensation  council 
but  none  for  Employment  Service. 

"  According  to  27  laws  the  council  is  to  consist  of  equal  numbers  of 
employer  and  employee  representatives  and  such  representatives  of  the 
public  as  the  agency  may  designate;  in  9  States  employers,  employees, 
and  the  public  are  to  be  equally  represented ;  in  2  States  the  council 
consists  of  2  employers,  2  employees,  and  3  persons  with  special  experi- 
ence in  unemployment  compensation  problems;  in  1  State  (Delaware) 
there  are  3  employers,  3  employees,  and  1  public  representative :  while 
In  1  State  (Wisconsin)  the  council  consists  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employees  anil  a  salaried  commission  employee  who  acts  as  chairman. 


is  known  concerning  the  types  of  persons  selected  as 
public  representatives." 

The  Employment  Service  councils  exercise  functions 
at  the  State  level  similar  to  those  prescribed  in  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil.'*'  The  unemployment  compensation  laws  in  27 
States  follow  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Board's  draft  bill  of  January  1937  which  specified  the 
functions  of  State  advisory  councils  as  follows:  "Such 
councils  shall  aid  the  Commissioner  in  formulating 
policies  and  discussing  problems  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  in  assuring  impartiality  and  free- 
dom from  political  influence  in  the  solution  of  such 
problems."  In  13  States,  however,  broader  or  more 
specific  functions  are  prescribed  in  the  law.  In  some 
cases  they  are  given  broad  investigative  powers,  while 
in  others  certain  topics  such  as  experience  rating,  the 
actuarial  status  of  the  system,  amendments  to  the  law, 
or  problems  of  seasonal  or  partial  unemiDloyment,  have 
been  referred  by  law  to  the  council  for  study.  In 
addition,  in  five  States,  the  councils  can  legally  concern 
themselves  also  with  administrative  and  operational 
problems.*^  Except  in  one  State  where  the  council  is 
permitted  to  have  its  own  staff,  the  unemployment 
compensation  councils  are  serviced  by  the  administra- 
tive agency.  The  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  States 
the  councils  are  appointed  by  the  administrative  agency 
rather  than  the  governor  *^  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
are  subordinate  to  the  administration  and  do  not  have 
direct  access  to  the  legislature  or  to  the  public." 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  operation  of  these 
advisory  councils,  but  the  available  evidence  suggests 
great  vanation  in  the  extent  of  their  activities,  in  the 
interpretation  they  have  placed  upon  their  functions, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  administrators  toward  them. 
Reports  to  the  Social  Security  Board  of  the  activities 
of  25  Employment  Service  councils,  18  unemployment 
compensation  councils,  and  13  joint  councils  as  of  July 
1,  1940,  indicate  that  the  majority  had  held  no  meeting 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  general,  the  joint 
councils  api^ear  to  have  been  more  active  than  either 


«2  From  information  available  for  39  of  these  State  councils,  it  is 
known  that  22  of  them  include  among  their  representatives  of  the  public 
at  least  1  person  from  the  field  of  education,  10  include  a  member  from 
veterans'  associations,  9  include  a  member  from  vocational-rehabilitation 
workers,  and  5  a  member  from  welfare  organizations.  Other  represen- 
tatives are  chosen  from  a  variety  of  professional,  business,  and  service 
groups. 

*'  See  above. 

"Thus  in  Ohio  the  council  must  issue  appropriate  rules  or  regulations 
If  the  board  of  review  differs  with  the  administrator  as  to  a  proposed 
rule  or  regulation  regarding  employer  records  and  reports  or  proof  of 
claim  or  benefit  calculation ;  in  Massachusetts,  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  property  rights  must  be  approved  by  the  council  before  adoption. 

«  In  only  11  of  the  33  States  with  mandatory  councils  are  the  members 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

"  In  6  States  the  councils  are  specifically  required  to  report  to  the 
governor  and  legislature,  while  in  1  State  they  report  to  the  legislature. 
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of  the  other  two  types,  while  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation councils  had  been  more  active  than  the 
Employment  Service  councils.*^ 

In  most  of  the  States  where  the  councils  were  active, 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  helpful  in  securing  the 
acceptance  or  enactment  of  legislative  changes  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  In  other  States 
they  have  counteracted  the  efforts  of  organized  groups 
to  defeat  proposed  changes.  Many  studies  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  regarding  experience- 
rating  plans,  benefit  formulas,  and  other  features  of 
the  laws.  In  a  number  of  States  the  councils  have  also 
been  successful  in  securing  better  clearance  of  labor 
through  public  employment  offices  by  acquainting  both 
labor  and  employers  with  the  purposes,  practices,  and 
policies  of  the  Employment  Service.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  councils  have  extended  their  func- 
tions to  embrace  consideration  of  purely  administra- 
tive questions,  their  activities  appear  to  have  given 
rise  in  some  cases  to  difficulties  with  the  official  ad- 
ministrators. There  seems  still  to  be  some  lack  of 
clarity  as  to  the  type  of  responsibility  which  can 
most  effectively  be  discharged  by  advisory  bodies  of 
this  type. 

Special  assist amces. — In  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
local  advisory  boards  are  mandatory  or  customary  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  special 
public  assistances.''*  Little  information  is  available 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  there  is  effective  lay 
participation  in  the  administration  of  the  special  pub- 
lic assistances.  The  traditional  practice  of  enlisting 
cooperation  of  lay  groups  with  the  public-assistance 
agencies  is  through  the  appointment  of  lay  persons  to 
both  State  and  local  boards  of  public  welfare. 
Through  their  other  contacts,  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
public  welfare  agency  is  generated.  These  same  lay 
persons  participate  in  policy  formation  in  many  State 
and  local  agencies  by  virtue  of  the  administrative  or 
policy-making  functions  or  both  of  the  board  of  which 
they  are  members.     In  those  States  where  the  boards 


"  Of  the  25  Employment  Sprviee  councils,  only  nine  had  met  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  During  the  same  period  eight  of  the  18 
Unemployment  Compensation  councils  and  eight  of  the  13  joint  councils 
bad  held  meetings. 

"  In  Ohio,  local  advisory  committees  are  required  by  law  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  old-age  assistance  by  subdivisions  of  the 
State  Division  for  the  Aged.  County  commissioners  and  county  court 
Judges  who  respectively  administer  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  may  appoint  local  advisory  boards.  In  South  Dakota  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security  which  administers  old-age  assi-stance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  appoints  local  advisory  boards  of  3  to  5 
members.  In  Washington,  county  commissioners  as  local  administrative 
agents  for  public  assistance  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  5  or 
more  local  citizens  selected  on  the  basis  of  known  interest  and  experi- 
ence in  public  welfare,  child  welfare,  employment,  health,  and  education, 
to  serve  2  years.  Although  such  bodies  were  appointed  in  all  39  counties 
during  the  biennium  1937-39,  tew  of  them  appeared  to  be  functioning 
In  1940.  Citizens  advisory  committees  have  also  been  organized  in  Wash- 
ing, D.  C,  in  connection  with  the  special-assistance  programs. 
83980 — 43— pt.  3 20 


are  purely  advisory,  of  course,  the  participation  in  policy 
formation  is  less  direct. 

General  relief. — In  the  field  of  general  relief  there 
is  also  some  representation  of  lay  persons  on  local 
relief  boai'ds.  In  many  areas,  however,  the  fact  that 
the  poor  laws,  under  which  such  relief  has  been  tradi- 
tionally administered,  concentrated  local  administra- 
tive responsibility  in  the  hands  of  county,  city,  or 
town  officials  left  little  leeway  for  the  participation 
of  persons  who  were  not  an  official  part  of  the  local 
governmental  machinery.  In  certain  areas,  where 
more  recent  legislation  has  provided  for  county  units 
of  administration  and  where  the  local  administration 
of  general  relief  has  been  incorporated  into  the  public- 
assistance  agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  special  public  assistances,  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment toward  the  utilization  of  lay  boards  or  repre- 
sentation on  local  boards  of  lay  persons  as  well  as 
officials  of  local  government. 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that  by  1940  per- 
haps as  many  as  one-quarter  of  the  membership  of 
local  relief  boards  consisted  of  lay  members,  the  re- 
mainder being  local  officials.^*"  The  extent  of  the 
participation  of  these  lay  persons,  however,  appears  to 
vary  greatly  with  the  different  types  of  local  author- 
ity. City  boards  seem  to  be  about  equally  divided 
between  lay  and  official  members;  however,  there  is 
apparently  no  lay  participation  in  the  directing  boards 
of  local  general-relief  agencies  in  towns,  townships, 
and  villages.  Even  in  the  county  boards,  where  the 
largest  number  of  lay  persons  occurs,  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  official  members,  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  county  boards  of  commissioners  or 
supervisors  in  many  instances  constitute  the  local 
board. 

While  a  numerical  predominance  of  official  partici- 
pation in  local  relief  boards  is  thus  indicated  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
town-and/or-township  type  of  organization  is  charac- 
teristic of  only  the  Northeast  (particularly  New 
England)  and  the  Middle  regions  of  the  country. 
Practically  all  of  these  town,  township,  or  village 
agencies,  representing  a  total  estimated  board  member- 


*»  Based  upon  information  obtained  from  a  study  of  organization  for 
the  administration  of  genorol  relief  as  of  January  1940  made  by  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Social  Security  Board.  In  making  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons 
serving  on  local  boards,  the  term  "lay"  memlier  has  been  used  to  desig- 
nate a  person  who  is  not  an  official  of  the  local  governmental  unit. 
The  table  upon  which  these  estimates  are  based  specifies  the  local 
officials  who  serve  on  relief  boards.  For  the  purposes  of  these  estimates 
the  remaining  persons  are  considered  to  be  "nonotficial"  or  "lay"*  mem- 
bers. The  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  persons  serving  on  local 
boards  have  been  secured  from  the  table  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  local  units  by  the  average  membership  of  the  boards  which  operate 
in  these  units.  On  this  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  membership  of 
boards  for  local  general-relief  agencies  totaled  approximately  28,100  per- 
sons, of  which  8,100  were  "lay"'  persons  and  20,000  were  local  officials. 
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ship  of  almost  10,000  officials,  are  located  in  10  States 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  West.™  The  member- 
ship of  city  relief  boards  is  also  concentrated  in  these 
two  areas,  indicating  that  of  the  estimated  20,000 
officials  who  are  serving  on  all  local  boards,  half  are 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  restricted  area  where  ex- 
tremely small  units  of  government  serve  in  the  admin- 
istration of  general  relief. 

Of  the  40  States  which  use  the  county  unit  for  all 
or  part  of  the  administration  of  general  relief,  only 
15  States  have  no  lay  participation  on  the  county 
boards.  In  all,  there  are  19  States  in  which  local  relief 
boards  have  no  lay  members,  regardless  of  the  local 
unit  of  government  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  general  relief.  In  the  remaining  States,  about  5,500 
of  the  estimated  13,100  board  members  are  lay  persons. 

In  addition  to  persons  serving  on  these  administra- 
tive or  policy-forming  boards,  some  relief  administra- 
tors have  appointed  special  advisory  committees  with 
either  general  or  specific  functions.^^ 

In  certain  areas  the  representation  of  lay  persons 
on  policy-forming  boards  concerned  with  general  relief 
represents  a  carry-over  from  the  period  when  private 
philanthropy  through  a  variety  of  private  agencies 
was  the  principal  source  of  aid  for  the  economically 
insecure.  Such  i^rivate  agencies  hav(j  alwaysl  been 
sponsored,  financed,  and  administered  by  boards  com- 
posed of  citizens  (frequently  prominent  business  men 
or  wealthy  members  of  the  community)  who  had  a 
special  interest  in  a  particular  phase  of  community 
welfare.  "With  the  entrance  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment into  the  field  of  public  welfare  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale,  the  carry-over  of  board  members  from 
the  private  agencies  to  the  public  bodies  has  in  some 
cases  meant  that  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  such 
boards  have  been  more  restricted  than  the  concepts 
of  public  welfare  embodied  in  the  newer  legislation. 
Experience  has  shown  that  lay  boards  of  tliis  nature 
are  apt  to  reflect  the  narrower  concepts  of  special- 
interest  groups  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  group 
whose  interests  are  more  directly  identified  with  pub- 
lic-aid legislation  which  is  dependent  for  financial 
support  upon  a  broad  base  of  taxation  and  which  in 
some  manner  touches  the  lives  of  all  the  persons  in  the 
community. 

Service  prograins. — Advisory  bodies  are  also  found 
in  the  States  and  localities  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  service  programs.  The  policy  of  appointing  com- 
mittees to  advise  in  connection  with  planning  and 
operating  trade-and-industrial-training  programs  has 


been  followed  by  a  number  of  States  for  more  than 
20  years.  Recognizing  the  value  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  three  groups  most  concerned  in  the  program 
of  vocational  education  reimbursed  from  Federal 
funds — namely,  employers,  workers,  and  educational 
authorities — the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
advocated  and  encouraged  the  appointment  of  State 
and  local  advisory  committees — general  and  craft — 
upon  which  equal  representation  is  provided  for  em- 
ployees and  employers  and  educators.  The  function 
of  the  State  advisory  committee  is  to  advise  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education  on  all  matters  relative 
to  training  in  vocational  education;  and  that  of  the 
local  advisory  committees  is  to  advise  the  local  school 
authorities  on  all  phases  of  local  vocational-education 
programs. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  extent  of  use  of  State  and 
local  advisory  committees  indicates  that  general  ad- 
visory committees  or  advisory  committees  in  one  or 
more  fields  of  vocational  education — agricultural, 
trade-and-industrial,  home-economics,  and  distributive 
education — have  been  set  up  in  36  States  and  Terri- 
tories. In  some  instances.  States  have  set  up  advisory 
committees  in  those  services  in  which  they  feel  it  is 
needed  and  not  in  others.^-  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  no  recent  critical  evaluation  of  the  activities  of 
these  committees. 

Advisory  committees  in  connection  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  have  been  set  up  in  about  one-third  of 
the  States.  These  cpmmittees,  which  serve  without 
pay,  consist  in  the  main  of  representatives  of  labor, 
management,  social-welfare  and  health  groups,  the 
medical  profession,  workmen's  compensation,  and  the 
State  employment  services.  There  appears  to  be  little 
information  concerning  their  activities. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  connection  with 
grants  under  the  Social  Security  Act  administered 
by  the  Children's  Bureau,  advisory  committees  have 
been  appointed  by  many  State  agencies.  Local  com- 
mittees have  also  been  set  up  in  some  ai-eas.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  however,  does  not  have  any  direct  I'ela- 
tionship  with  these  committees.^' 


™  In  Indiana,  foi-  example,  there  are  1,016  local  units  administering 
general  relief  through  3,048  township  trustees. 

"  Thus,  in  Illinois,  in  some  local  units,  citizen  advisory  committees 
have  been  established  for  general-relief  activities. 


'•'  By  June  30,  1939,  more  than  500  local  general  advisory  committees 
had  been  set  up  in  30  States  and  Territories,  and  1,343  craft  or  occupa- 
tional advisory  committees  had  been  appointed  In  34  States  and  Terri- 
tories. General  advisory  committees  are  provided  for  In  the  State  plans 
for  vocational  education  in  26  States  and  Territories ;  agricultural  ad- 
visory committees  in  33  States  and  Territories :  trade-and-industrial 
advisory  committees  in  42  States  ;  home-economics  advisory  committees 
in  35  states  and  Territories ;  and  distributive-education  advisory  com- 
mittees in  33  states  and  Territories.  (D.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Division,  Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational 
Education  to  the  V.  8.  Office  of  Education,  Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June 
SO,  19S9,  Washington,  1940,  pp.  10-11.) 

"  Advisory  Committees  on  maternal-and-child-health  services  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  health  agencies — those  on  services  for  crippled 
children  by  State  crippled  children's  agencies,  and  those  on  child-welfare 
services  by  public- welfare  agencies  in  some  States. 
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Lay  Participation  in  Administration 

Enlidinent  of  lay  participation  in  the  more  routine 
aspects  of  administration  is  less  usual  hut  is  not  un- 
knoion.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  appoint  county  rehabilitation  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  from  three  to  five  farmers  and 
businessmen.  Such  committees  now  exist  in  about  90 
percent  of  the  counties,  although  only  about  half  of 
them  are  functioning.  In  every  county  there  are, 
however,  one  or  more  informal  consultants  for  the  FSA 
personnel.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  advise 
with  the  county  supervisor  on  eligibility  of  applicants 
and  their  ability  to  profit  from  the  program,  and  also 
to  advise  on  the  handling  of  problem  cases.  These 
committees  play  an  important  role  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  loan  program  and  frequently  assume  addi- 
tional functions  which  help  the  loan  clients  achieve 
complete  rehabilitation."* 

NonoiBcial  persons  also  play  a  large  part  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  NYA  student 
work  program.  In  each  participating  educational  in- 
stitution °^  there  is  a  committee  on  work  scholarships, 
which  is  a  standing  unpaid  committee  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  on  applications  for  student  work. 
The  planning  of  the  student  work  projects  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  staff  of  the  institutions,  who  re- 
ceive no  remuneration  for  this  work. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  occasionally  efforts 
are  made  by  CCC  camp  commanders  to  obtain  coop- 
eration of  local  lay  groups  to  assure  the  camp  of  the 
friendly  interest  of  the  surrounding  community.  In 
general,  however,  the  CCC  program  is  administered 
without  much  consultation  with  local  groups  other 
than  local  government  representatives  who  may  have 
to  function  in  their  official  capacity  with  regard  to 
road  building,  rights  of  way,  and  similar  matters. 

The  nature  of  the  socia.I-insurance  programs  leaves 
relatively  little  scope  for  lay  participation  in  adminis- 
trative work,  because  the  realm  of  administrative 
discretion  in  these  programs  is  restricted.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  old-age  insurance.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  present  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
provisions  for  payments  to  aged  dependent  parents 
will  call  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  by  the  adminis- 
trators, in  regard  to  which  there  may  be  differencea 


of  opinion  between  applicants  and  officials.  These 
differences  may  need  to  bo  reviewed  by  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Lay  participation  in  the  appeals  mechanism  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  slight.  Nevertheless, 
the  membership  of  the  recently  appointed  central  re- 
viewing authority  or  appeals  council,  reflects  a  desire 
to  enlist  the  participation  of  nonofficial  persons."' 
The  council  has  the  function  of  directing  the  work  of 
a  staff  of  referees,  reviewing  their  decisions,  and  for- 
mulating suitable  procedural  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions. The  council  formulates  the  guiding  policies  of 
the  hearing  and  review  system  as  well  as  the  decisions 
in  particular  cases. 

Some  measure  of  lay  participation  in  the  appeals 
machinery  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  is  pro- 
vided through  the  membership  of  the  single  appeals 
council  created  in  November  1937,  which  hears  and 
passes  on  all  appeals.  This  council  consists  of  a 
lawyer  as  chairman,  and  four  other  members,  two  of 
whom  are  especially  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
personnel  from  the  point  of  view  of  management,  the 
other  two  having  experience  which  would  make  them 
familiar  with  the  point  of  view  and  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  their  members. 

The  administration  of  unemployment  insurance  and 
especially  the  provisions  for  disallowance  on  account 
of  refusal  of  suitable  work,  availability  for  and  capa- 
bility of  employment,  and  participation  in  industrial 
disputes  raise  many  more  issues  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  administrative  discretion."^  Decisions  in  such  cases 
not  only  call  for  a  wide  Jmowledge  of  industrial  prac- 
tices and  conditions  of  employment  but  also  raise  vital 
issues  of  public  policy.  It  might  have  been  expected 
therefore  that  administrators  would  find  it  desirable  to 
enlist  for  this  phase  of  their  work  the  advice  of  persons 
familiar  with  industrial  practices  and  standards  or 
with  the  broader  implications  of  these  policies.  In 
fact,  however,  although  32  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  provide  for  the  hearing  of  initial  ap- 
peals before  either  a  salaried  referee  or  a  board  with 
a  salaried  referee  and  one  representative  each  of  em- 
ployers and  workers,  in  practice  the  3-member  boards 


"  Lay  county  committees  are  also  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
provision  of  the  Tenant  Purchase  Program  under  the  Banlihead-Jones 
Act,  and  there  are  also  some  2,000  voluntary  farm  debt  adjustment 
committees.  As  of  July  1.  1941.  there  was  being  set  up  in  eacli  agricul- 
tural county  an  FSA  council,  composed  of  from  3  to  7  members,  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  of  local  need.  The  council  is  to  Include  all  mem- 
bers of  the  agency's  committees  in  the  county.  Council  members  will 
receive  remuneration  for  a  specified  maximum  number  of  days. 

» In  June  1940  there  were  14,476  institutions  participating  in  the 
student  worli  program.     Of  these,  1,392  were  on  the  college  level. 


"  In  announcing  the  function  of  the  council,  the  Social  Security  Board 
stated  that  its  membership  would  be  so  chosen  as  to  include  persons 
with  legal  training  and  experience,  administrative  experience  In  social 
insurance,  labor  legislation,  or  related  fields,  and  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  points  of  view  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  old-age  insurance 
system.  (Social  Security  Board,  Basic  Provisions  Adopted  bv  the  Socinl 
Security  Board  lor  the  Hearing  and  Review  of  the  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Claims,  Washington,  1940,  p.  36.)  The  council  is 
assisted  by  a  consulting  referee  whose  major  function  is  the  review  and 
coordination  of  the  regional  referees'  decisions. 

"Cf.  Clark,  Jane  P.,  "Individual  Oahus  to  Social  Benefits,"  The 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XXXV  (August,  October,  19411, 
665-682  and  872-885. 
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have  seldom  been  used  for  this  purpose.^'  Only  the 
Minnesota  law  provides  specifically  for  the  hearing  of 
initial  appeiixls  by  a  salaried  referee  and  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  employers  and  workers,  while  in 
Nebraska  both  initial  and  final  appeals  are  heard  by  a 
3-member  board  on  which  employees  and  workers  are 
represented.  In  30  of  the  51  laws  the  final  administra- 
tive appeal  is  heard  by  the  administrative  agency 
itself.  Sixteen  laws,  however,  provide  for  final  hear- 
ing before  an  independent  board  of  review  of  three 
members.**  In  general  these  boards  provide  for  repre- 
sentation of  employers  and  workers. 

In  certain  areas  lay  participation  in  specific  aspects 
of  general-relief  administration  has  been  provided 
for.°°  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  lay  committees  have  been 
set  up  to  handle  work  refusal  cases. 

NonofEcial  Organizations  of  the  Public 

Before  the  first  World  War,  private  social  agencies 
plaj'ed  a  significant  part  in  shaping  the  patterns  of 
the  social  services  and  in  effecting  coordinated 
community  plans.  The  charity  organization  move- 
ment had  its  origin  in  the  need  for  an  integration  of 
relief  services  in  large  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Although  this  movement  did  not  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  services,  it  did  seek  to  bring 
together  the  various  voluntary  efforts  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  tie  in  these  efforts  with  attempts  at  modi- 
fication of  corrupt  municipal  poor-relief  administra- 
tion. The  charity  organization  movement  also  served 
as  a  central  planning  medium,  a  fact  which  is  often 
overlooked  today.  For  many  years,  the  annual  reports 
of  the  largest  of  the  private  agencies  presented  a  re- 
view of  social  and  economic  changes  and  the  measures 
accomplished  or  required  to  meet  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  these  changes.  "Improvement  of  social 
conditions"  was  as  much  a  concern  of  private  agencies 
in  the  pre-war  period  as  the  treatment  of  individual 
need.  The  social  survey,  professional  education  for 
social  work,  and  educational  media  such  as  the  Survey 
magazine  were  the  offspring  of  voluntary  social 
agencies. 

Social-reform  movements,  usually  national  in  scope, 
date  largely  from  the  period  before  the  first  World 
War.     The  organized  attack  upon  child  labor,  anti- 


*  Social  Security  Board.  Comparison  of  State  Unemployment  Compen- 
lation  Laws  as  of  October  1,  IPiO,  Employment  Security  Memorandum 
No.  8,  Washington,  19-SO.  p.  1)7. 

"•  In  the  remaining  States  the  final  appeal  goes  to  a  board  of  review 
separate  from  the  administrative  agency  and  having  similar  appeal 
functions  under  other  labor  laws  (3  States),  to  one  member  of  an 
Independent  5-member  board  of  review  known  as  the  unemployment 
compensation  commission  (1  State),  or  to  a  special  appeal  tribunal 
(1  State). 

"  Cf.  Stevenson,  Marietta,  PubUo  Welfare  Administration,  New  York, 
MacMillan,  l'.)38,  pp.  98-100. 


tuberculosis  efforts,  and  the  drive  for  labor  legislation 
were  all  voluntary  efforts  which  gained  Nation-wide 
support.  Most  of  these  movements,  however,  were  de- 
voted to  a  single  purpose;  none  could  be  said  to  seek 
a  rounded  welfare  program. 

An  outstanding  example  of  organized  voluntary 
effort  for  improvement  of  welfare  services  on  a  front 
larger  than  the  local  community  is  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  which,  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  worked  for  the  develop- 
ment and  refinement  of  public  programs  of  health  and 
social  welfare  for  New  Yoi'k  State  as  a  whole.  There 
were  a  number  of  early  attempts  to'  emulate  the  suc- 
cess of  this  agency  in  other  States,  but  the  only  vigor- 
ous similar  organizations  to  be  found  at  the  time  of 
the  depression  were  the  Public  Charities  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  California  and  Wisconsin  State 
Conferences  of  Social  Work. 

Just  before  the  first  World  War,  a  new  coordi- 
nating movement  in  social  work  sprang  up.  It  began 
in  the  establishment  of  federations  of  social  agencies 
for  joint  enterprises  such  as  money-raising,  research, 
and  other  common  services.  It  took  the  form  of  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies  and  community  chests.  The 
organization  for  welfare  programs  of  the  war  period 
gave  impetus  to  this  movement.  In  the  twenties,  the 
federation  movement  achieved  stability  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  country.  These  councils  and 
chests  served  as  a  central  planning  body  for  private 
social  agencies  and,  in  some  notable  instances,  for  both 
private  and  public  endeavors.  The  geographical  scope 
of  the  individual  chest  and  council  was,  however,  al- 
ways limited.  As  a  planning  medium,  its  primary 
influence  extended  only  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  its  member  agencies,  which  was,  at  the 
most,  usually  the  metropolitan  area  of  a  city.  The 
federation  movement  was  (and  still  is)  as  parochial  in 
its  administration  as  most  public  poor  relief  before 
1930. 

In  urban  sections  of  the  country,  private  social  work 
took  the  lead  in  setting  up  measures  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous relief  needs  brought  on  by  the  unemployment 
of  the  depression.  Councils  of  social  agencies  and 
community  chests  in  many  instances  conducted  the  first 
drives  for  unemploj'ment  relief  funds  and  furnished 
both  planning  and  personnel  resources  for  the  earliest 
State  and  Federal  efforts  for  unemployment  relief. 
With  the  establishment  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
for  unemployment  relief  and,  later,  with  the  reorgan- 
ization of  old  State  and  local  public-welfare  agencies 
and  the  building  up  of  permanent  Federal,  State,  and 
local  machinery  for  the  special  public  assistances  and 
the  social  insurances,  the  part  played  by  these  federa- 
tions in  the  public-aid  programs  has  become  less  sig- 
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nificant.  lu  many  communities  today,  these  councils 
and  chests  represent  a  united  front  of  private  social 
work  rather  than  an  over-all  local  planning  body. 
Although  most  public  agencies  retain  nominal  mem- 
bership in  the  federations,  governmental  representation 
is  never  in  any  sense  commensurate  with  the  volume 
of  social-welfare  programs  for  which  the  government 
is  responsible.  A  voluntary  day  nursery  caring  for  50 
children  may  have  the  same  status  in  a  council  of  social 
agencies  as  a  public  agency  caring  for  thousands  of 
families.  Furthermore,  the  local  branches  of  import- 
ant State  and  Federal  relief  programs  may  not  be 
represented  in  the  council  of  social  agencies  at  all. 

By  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  the  private  social 
agencies  that  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  charity 
organization  movement  had  become  "family  welfare 
societies."  Some  of  these  agencies  assumed  "emer- 
gency" responsibilities  in  the  early  thirties  until  public 
programs  could  be  organized,  but  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  decade  they  had  again  become  largely  service-di- 
rected. Improvement  of  social  conditions  through  re- 
search, planning,  and  social  legislation  has  largely 
disappeared  from  their  roster  of  activities. 

With  the  shift  of  direction  and  control  of  public- 
relief  efforts  from  the  locality  to  the  State  and  the 
Federal  governments,  there  has  been  no  comparable 
change  in  emphasis  of  voluntary  social  work.  It  is 
still  largely  directed  toward  the  problems  of  the  local 
community.  The  State  charities  aid  movement  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  is  a  notable  exception.^'  These 
agencies  have  recognized  an  even  greater  responsibility 
to  further  State  efforts  in  public  welfare.  However, 
neither  has  shown  evidence  of  any  considerable  inter- 
est in  such  newer  programs  as  unemployment  insurance 
and  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  A  State-wide 
movement  of  a  similar  character  has  emerged  in  the 
past  decade  in  several  other  States  where  the  State 
confei'ence  of  social  work  has  departed  from  the  forum 


"  Since  1937  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  stimu- 
lated the  creation  of  county  public-welfare  committees  In  New  Yorlv 
State.  These  committees  are  composed  of  a  voluntary  group  of  private 
citizens,  with  the  executives  of  the  local  public-welfare  agencies  serving 
as  nonvoting  es-ofEcIo  members.  The  lay  members  represent  a  variety 
of  common  interests  but  serve  as  individuals  rather  than  as  representa- 
tives of  any  groups  or  agencies.  The  committees  are  serviced  by  a 
part-time  professional  secretary  suppliefl  by  the  Association.  A  number 
of  these  committees  have  made  extensive  studies  of  the  problems  of 
public  aid  in  their  areas  which  aim  not  only  to  reveal  the  characteristics 
of  the  relief  population  and  the  causes  of  their  poverty  but  also  to 
assess  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  the  locally  operating  public-aid 
measures.  Six  of  these  committees  (in  Alleghany,  Clinton,  Cortland. 
Oneida,  Schuyler,  and  Washington  counties)  had  by  1940  completed  and 
published  reports,  all  of  which  bear  the  title  "Public  Welfare  in  •  •  • 
County."  The  reports  contain  information  concerning  the  types  of 
relief  granted  in  the  county,  the  number  of  recipients,  present  monthly 
costs  of  relief,  and  the  trend  in  relief  costs,  the  organization  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  different  public-relief  agencies,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  relief  population,  as  well  as  recommendations  for  further  action. 


pattern  to  become  a  planning  and  propaganda  body 
with  the  State  as  its  base. 

No  nonofficial  planning  or  propaganda  effort  repre- 
senting wide  citizen  participation  in  a  concern  for  the 
public-aid  program  as  a  whole  has  as  yet  emerged  on 
the  Federal  level.  Most  of  the  national  reform  move- 
ments established  before  the  first  World  War  have 
continued,  and  some  have  expanded  in  scope.  Most 
of  them,  however,  still  limit  their  endeavors  to  one 
or  two  aspects  of  the  total  welfare  program.  None 
appears  to  have  gained  a  degree  of  national  strength 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  administrative  and 
legislative  responsibility  now  found  at  the  Federal 
level.'=^ 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  signs  of  an  increasing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  importance  of 
'understanding  and  evaluating  the  new  public-aid  pro- 
grams and  the  nature  of  the  problem  with  which  they 
are  grappling.  While  some  part  of  the  impetus  to  this 
movement  derives  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  taxpay- 
ers to  keep  expenditures  to  a  minimum,  not  all  of  the 
growing  public  interest  in  the  newer  social  policies  can 
be  thus  explained. 

Outstanding  among  the  newer  organizations  is  the 
American  Association  for  Social  Security.  Formed 
in  1927  as  the  American  Association  for  Old  Age  Se- 
curity, the  organization  broadened  the  scope  of  its  inter- 
ests after  1934  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  public-aid 
measures.  Through  the  holding  of  annual  conferences, 
the  publication  of  the  journal  Social  Security,  and  active 
propaganda,  the  Association  has  exerted  an  influence  far 
greater  than  might  be  expected  from  its  relatively  small 
membership.  It  has  continually  subjected  social  se- 
curity legislation  and  its  administration  to  critical  com- 
ment, actively  fostered  amendments  to  existing  laws  and 
extensions  of  protection  to  new  groups,  and  has  vigor- 
ously oiDposed  Utopian  and  unpractical  panaceas. 

The  American  Youth  Commission,  another  type  of 
nonofficial  body  organized  in  1935  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  was  instructed  to  "develop  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  care  and  education  of 
youth."  The  objectives  of  the  commission  were  stated 
to  be :  "  (a)  To  consider  all  the  needs  of  youth  and  ap- 
praise the  existing  facilities  and  resources  for  serving 
those  needs;  that  is,  gather  facts;  {b)  To  plan  experi- 


«^  Neither  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  nor  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  can  be  regarded  as  nonofficial  planning 
bodies  In  the  welfare  lield.  The  former  is  an  association  of  public- 
welfare  officials.  Furthermore,  it  is  prohibited  by  its  cblif  source  of 
financial  support  from  engaging  in  legbilative  efforts.  The  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  has  been  active  on  a  national  front,  but 
Its  Influence  and  scope  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  its  constituency  is 
limited  to  social  workers  meeting  certain  professional  standards,  and  its 
resources,  to  its  membership  dues.  Neither  of  these  bodies  represents 
a  broad  citizen  movement.  Both  are  regarded  by  legislators  and  admin- 
istrators as  special-interest  groups. 
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ments  and  programs  which  seem  to  be  most  effective  in 
solving  the  problems  of  youth ;  that  is,  experiment  and 
prepare  recommendations;  {c)  To  popularize  and  i^ro- 
mote  desirable  plans  of  action  through  conferences, 
publications,  and  demonstrations;  that  is,  get  some- 
thing done  about  its  recommendations."  "^ 

Another  manifestation  of  public  interest  in  the  local 
operation  of  public-welfare  programs  is  the  fact  that 
local  surveys  have  been  conducted  at  the  request  of 
interested  citizen  groups.  For  example,  during  1940 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  made  local 
surveys  in  Grundy  County,  Tenn.,  at  the  request  of 
the  County  Citizens  Committee  on  Relief,"*  and  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Citi- 
zens AVelfare  Survev  Committee  of  San  Antonio."^ 


"American  Youth  Commission,  General  Plan  of  the  Commission, 
Washington,  American  Council  on  Education,  March  1935. 

"  Tlie  study  arose  out  of  the  concern  of  "community  leaders,  public 
officials,  and  various  organized  groups"  in  the  county  about  the  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  county  population  in  need  of  relief.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  asked  to 
enlist  the  services  of  an  organization  which  would  make  a  social  study 
of  the  community  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies.  As  a  result,  the 
APWA  conducted  a  study  of  relief  and  welfare  requirements  of  the 
county,  analyziui:  the  present  organizational  structure  and  tlie  local  tax 
structure  in  terms  of  economic  conditions  and  local  welfare  needs. 
(American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Puhlic  Velfare  and  Related  Prob- 
lems in  Orundy  County,  Tennessee,  Chicago,  1940,  ms.,  p.  i.) 

•^  The  survey  "developed  from  a  confluence  of  two  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  •  •  •  first,  the  interest  on  the 
part  of  a  few  civic  and  social  welfare  leaders  in  a  more  adequate  relief 
program  ;  second  •  •  •  a  concern  by  city  and  county  chief  officials 
in  an  improved  administration  of  governmental  services."     (American 


Other  local  surveys  which  have  been  conducted  in 
recent  years,  although  not  always  initiated  by  citizens 
groups,  have  enlisted  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
nonofficial  groups  and  individuals,  and  have  served  to 
promote  a  wider  understanding  of  the  welfare  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  communities  concerned."*  In  yet 
other  areas,  studies  of  jiublic  aid  and  related  problems 
have  been  directly  undertaken  by  local  citizens'  com- 
mittees, and  in  many  States  governors'  commissions 
have  freely  utilized  lay  committees.  Finally,  a  num- 
ber of  studies  have  been  carried  on  by  local  private 
welfare  agencies,  local  bureaus  of  governmental  re- 
search, and  taxpayers  organizations.  To  the  extent 
that  lay  participation  is  a  part  of  such  activity,  these 
also  indicate  organized  lay  interest  in  public-aid 
problems. 


Public  Welfare  Administration,  Puilic  Welfare  Study  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  Chicago.  1940,  p.  1.)  It  was  preceded  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Social  Welfare  and  Fact  Finding  Committee  of  11  citizens  who  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  need  for  relief,  current  relief  expenditures,  and 
ntetlUKis  nf  iuluiinistrators  oulminatin;;  in  a  report  of  (K-tnlw^r  lOoli. 
The  object  of  the  APWA  survey  was  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
welfare  needs  of  San  Antonio,  the  extent  to  which  they  were  being  met 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  and  the  extent  of  inadequacies  of  facili- 
ties and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  improvements  could  be  made. 

"  An  analysis  of  212  such  reports  and  studies  appearing  between  1932 
and  1939  showed  that  only  57  out  of  155  published  studies  were  under- 
taken by  State  public-welfare  agencies.  Educational  and  research  or- 
ganizations were  responsible  for  43  studies.  (Cull,  Erma  M.,  Studies 
and  Reports  in  the  Field  of  Social  Welfare  Conducted  by  State-Wide 
and  Local  Agencies  in  the  i8  States,  1932-19S9,  Washington  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  Olympia.  1940.) 


PART  V 
PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Intelligent  planning  for  the  future  requires  a  frank  recognition  of  both  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  past  achievements.  The  preceding  analysis  of 
public-aid  policies  and  programs  has  therefore  been  directed  toward  a  single  objec- 
tive :  namely,  to  determine  how  far  existing  public  provisions  for  the  needs  of  those 
who  lack  private  incomes  or  jobs  measures  up  to  the  standards  which  the  nation  has 
set  for  itself.  In  Chapter  XVI  the  findings  of  the  study  are  summarized,  and, 
where  weaknesses  are  disclosed,  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  their  underlying 
causes.  The  remaining  chapters  of  this  Part  build  upon  these  findings  and  sketch 
out  the  main  developments  which  seem  to  be  called  for.  Certain  broad  but  definite 
policies  and  principles  are  advocated  in  Chapter  XVII.  In  Chapter  XVIII  these 
policies  and  principles  are  applied  to  existing  programs  and  the  specific  changes  to 
which  they  lead  are  recommended.  Finally,  both  general  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions are  summarized  in  Chapter  XIX. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 
SUMMARY    OF    FINDINGS 


THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  AID 


This  study  has  revealed  the  persistence  of  a  serious 
degree  of  economic  need  on  the  part  of  large  sections 
of  the  American  population.  Between  1933  and  IDJ^, 
tJie  nuniber  of  recipients  of  aid  from  one  or  another  of 
the  public-aid  programs  in  any  one  inonth  fluctuated 
between  ipJi7fiOO  households  {September  1937)  and 
7f)75pOO  {February  1934)  representing  between  13.6 
and  28  million  individuals  respectively.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  group  varied  from  time  to  time,  for 
recipients  of  public  aid  are  chai-acterized  by  a  consider- 
able turnover,  whicli  is  very  marked  on  certain  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  dimng  these  years  between 
approximately  10  and  23  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion were  at  any  one  ti?)ie  dependent  upon  socially 
provided  income. 

Sharp  as  is  the  challenge  which  these  figures  present 
to  our  pride  in  the  efficiency  of  our  economy,  they  do 
not  measure  the  full  extent  to  which  large  sections  of 
the  population  fail  to  participate  in  our  vaunted  high 
American  standard  of  living.  In  the  fiscal  year  1936, 
about  47  percent  of  all  consumer  units  in  the  United 
States,  or  approximately  18.3  million  families  and 
single  persons,  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000; 
and  about  17  percent  of  all  spending  units,  representing 
over  6.7  million  families  and  single  individuals,  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $500  per  year.  Wliile  about  15 
percent  of  all  consumer  units  received  public  aid  dur- 
ing that  year,  many  families  and  single  individuals  in 
the  low-income  groups  received  no  governmentally  pro- 
vided income.  Among  the  families  of  two  or  more 
persons,  about  2.6  million  with  incomes  below  $500 
per  year  received  no  public  aid.  In  addition,  there 
were  approximately  2.8  million  families  who  did  not 
receive  public  aid  and  had  incomes  between  $500  and 
$750,  and  about  3.3  million  unaided  families  who  had 
incomes  between  $750  and  $1,000. 

The  fact  that  a  large  section  of  the  population  re- 
ceived public  aid  during  the  last  decade  does  not,  of 
course,  in  itself  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public- 
aid  problem  of  the  future  will  always  be  large.  In 
particular,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  intense 
economic  activity  which  is  accompanying  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation  for  war  would  largely  eliminate 
the  need  for  public  aid.  This  indeed  still  appears 
to  be  the  popular  view.  But  the  facts  revealed  in  this 
study  do  not  support  any  such  optimistic  conclusion. 
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First,  the  provision  of  income  or  support  for  tliose  in 
receipt  of  public  aid  is  less  a  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment or  economic  depression  than  is  generally  recog- 
nized. Second,  full  employment  of  all  our  resources, 
including  labor,  is  a  condition  which  cannot  as  yet  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  characteristic  of  our  economy. 
Finally,  the  growing  importance  of  socially  provided 
income  during  the  last  10  years  is  in  part  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  lias  begun  to  grapple  more 
effectively  with  a  problem  whose  existence  antedates 
the  depression,  although  it  struck  with  cumulative 
force  during  these  years. 

Full  Employment  Will  Not  Eliminate  Need 

In  June  1940  some  5,383,000  separate  households 
were  receiving  public  aid  through  Federal  work  and 
construction  projects  (including  the  NYA  and  CCC), 
special  public  assistance,  Farm  Security  grants,  and 
general  relief.  Another  1,510,000  households  were  re- 
ceiving income  through  the  social  insurances  (exclud- 
ing workmen's  compensation).  The  total  of  public- 
aid  recipients  was  undoubtedly  lower  than  the  sum  of 
these  two  figures  because  of  the  existence  of  a  certain, 
but  small,  amount  of  duplication  of  households  in  the 
two  groups.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
number  of  different  households  receiving  public  aid  in 
this  month  cannot  have  been  less  than  6.5  million  and 
may  have  been  even  greater.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  vast  majority  of  tlie  approximately  411,000  active 
rehabilitation  loan  clients  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
whom  are  included  in  the  6.5  million  households  as 
recipients  of  Farm  Security  grants.  Nor  do  they  in- 
clude recipients  of  workmen's  compensation  and  sur- 
plus commodities  only. 

Families  With  No  Employable  Members 

Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  households  in  re- 
ceipt of  public  aid  in  June  1940,  as  listed  above, 
consisted  of  families  in  which  there  was  no  employable 
member.  They  comprised  dependent  children,  handi- 
capped or  permanently  disabled  persons,  and  old  people 
who  are  likely  to  be  in  need  of  some  form  of  public 
aid  regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  economic  activity 
improves.  This  estimate  is  necessarily  very  approxi- 
mate and  is  subject  to  qualification,  especially  in  two 
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respects.  It  assumes  that  all  persons  over  the  age  of 
65  are  "unemployable."  Undoubtedly  in  periods  of  in- 
tense business  activity,  especially  at  times  when  a  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  is  pronounced,  many  workers 
over  65  will  find  it  possible  to  retain  jobs  or  even  to 
return  to  work  after  retirement.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  persistence  of  business  fluctuations,  such  a  state 
of  affairs  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  In  any 
case,  the  recipients  of  old-age  insurance  benefits  consti- 
tuted an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  public-aid  popu- 
lation in  1940,  so  that  little  distortion  of  the  estimates 
is  introduced  by  classifying  them  as  imemployable. 

However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  the  country 
has  accepted  a  liability  to  pay  benefits  to  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  population  over  65;  and,  since  at 
any  time  after  reaching  this  age  workers  may  elect  to 
exercise  their  claims,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  re- 
gard the  whole  of  this  contingent  liability  as  part  of 
the  public-aid  responsibility  of  the  future.  This  re- 
sponsibility will  grow  as  the  proportion  of  persons 
over  65  in  the  population  increases.  By  1960  it  is 
estimated  that  persons  over  65  will  constitute  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

More  important  is  a  second  qualification  to  the  esti- 
mate that  about  two-ftfths  of  the  6.5  million  households 
receiving  public  aid  in  June  1940  contained  no  employ- 
able member.  For  it  is  possible  that  economic  recovery 
might  reduce  their  need  for  public  aid  by  increasing  the 
incomes  of  friends  and  relatives  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  their  support.  That  some  re- 
duction in  the  need  of  this  group  for  public  aid  would 
thus  accompany  economic  revival  cannot  be  denied. 
Yet  the  long  duration  and  severity  of  the  depression 
of  the  last  10  years  suggests  that  any  significant  as- 
sumption by  friends  and  relatives  of  responsibility  for 
such  persons  can  be  expected  only  after  a  sustained 
period  of  revival.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  other 
social  forces  and  economic  developments  are  tending 
to  disrupt  the  economic  cohesion  and  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility  of  the  family. 

Families  With  Employable  Members 

The  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  households  receiv- 
ing public  aid  contain  members  who  are  available  for 
gainful  work  in  the  sense  that  they  seek  and  have  some 
degree  of  capacity  for  work.  But  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  the  need  of  even  this  group  for  public 
aid  is  purely  a  depression  and  emergency  phenomenon. 
In  the  first  place,  it  includes  many  households  with 
members  in  full-time  employment  whose  needs  are  due 
to  the  temporary  illness  of  the  breadwinner  or  to  the 
dependence  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  persons 


upon  a  single  low-paid  wage  earner.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  an  average,  during  the  early  months  of  1940, 
about  12  percent  of  all  employable  families  receiving 
general  relief,  or  about  2  percent  of  all  public-aid 
households,  had  a  member  in  full-time  employment. 
Admittedly  a  high  degi-ee  of  economic  recovery  might, 
by  leading  to  a  general  increase  in  wages,  remove  some 
of  these  people  from  the  relief  rolls,  but  they  are 
likely  to  return  with  every  departure  from  boom 
conditions. 

In  the  second  place,  studies  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  unemployed  receiving  public  aid  in  1940  reveal 
significant  differences  between  them  and  both  the  un- 
emploj'ed  not  receiving  public  aid  and  gainful  work- 
ers as  a  whole,  in  regard  to  certain  characteristics 
which  directly  affect  prospects  of  reemployment.  For, 
in  view  of  common  employer  preferences,  opportunity 
to  secure  employment  varies  in  degree  according  to  age, 
sex,  race,  skill,  and  duration  of  past  unemployment. 
In  general,  an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  un- 
employed in  receipt  of  public  aid  reveals  an  over- 
representation  of  persons  with  competitive  disadvan- 
tages in  the  search  for  work  because  of  age,  sex,  race, 
occupational  backgi'ound,  or  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment. There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  re- 
lief status  itself  proves  a  handicap  in  the  competition 
for  private  employment. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  persons  with  handicap- 
ping characteristics,  who  may  have  constituted  as  many 
as  one-tenth  of  the  recipients  of  public  aid  in  June 
1940,  are  not  all  unemployable  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  incapable  of  performing  work  efficiently.  Their 
disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  work  stems  in  the 
main  from  the  possession  of  other  characteristics  not 
pertinent  to  the  economic  processes  of  production, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  taken  into  account  by  em- 
ployers. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  there  are 
real  differences  among  workers  in  regard  to  capacity  for 
work  and  in  efficiency.  Undoubtedly  an  indeterminate, 
but  probably  small,  proportion  of  recipients  of  public 
aid  are  persons  whose  dependent  status  is  due  to  a 
relatively  low  degree  of  efficiency  which  in  extreme 
cases  becomes  complete  unemployability. 

Economic  conditions  obviously  affect  the  prospects 
of  emploj'ment  both  of  persons  with  handicapping 
characteristics  and  those  with  marginal  efficiency.  For 
the  larger  the  volume  of  unemployment  the  more  read- 
ily the  employers  exercise  these  preferences.  As  full 
employment  is  approached,  however,  the  range  of  selec- 
tion is  narrowed  and  noneconomic  characteristics  be- 
come less  significant.  In  extreme  boom  conditions,  even 
the  man  of  admittedly  low  efficiency  will  be  employed. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  be  the  last  to  secure  employment 
as  business  activity  revives  and  the  first  to  be  laid  off 
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with  recession.     His  prospects  of  continuous  employ- 
ment are  slim  unless  boom  conditions  continue. 

Had  business  activity  continued  at  the  high  level  of 
the  late  1920's,  the  problem  of  this  group  might  have 
been  less  acute  and  conspicuous  because  employment 
on  an  intermittent  basis  and  at  "casual"  pursuits  would 
have  been  available  to  many  of  them.  General  pros- 
perity has  a  tendency  to  divert  attention  from  the 
plight  of  these  less  secure  elements  in  the  working 
poijulation.  Moreover,  there  is  a  significant  distinction 
between  the  capacity  to  retain  a  job  and  the  capacity 
to  find  another.  Many  of  those  who  today,  after  an 
extended  period  of  unemployment,  are  regarded  as 
handicapped  in  the  competition  for  new  jobs  would 
probably  have  continued  their  attachment  to  their  pre- 
vious employment  (perhaps  through  adjustments  in 
tlieir  wage  rates  and  in  their  occupational  levels)  had 
there  not  been  a  general  and  severe  contraction  in  em- 
ployment. But  a  protracted  depression  severs  indus- 
trial attachments,  and  handicapping  characteristics  be- 
come more  conspicuous  and  significant  in  the  search  for 
new  work  in  competition  against  more  youthful  or  more 
recently  employed  workers  of  the  race  and  sex  favored 
by  employers.  The  residt  is  that  handicapped  workers 
tend  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nently unemployed  group. 

The  Continuing  Public-Aid  Burden 

This  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  public-aid 
population  in  1940  must  temper  any  optimism  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  full  employment  would  reduce  the 
need  for  public  aid.  Even  were  full  employment  con- 
tinuously assured  from  noto  on,  the  country  must  plan 
for  the  existence  of  a  need  for  socially  provided  income 
on  the  part  of  a  group  which  is  unlikely  to  fall  much 
below  about  07ie-half  of  the  public-aid  population  of 
June  19^0,  or  some  Sy^  million  households.  Wlien  it 
is  recalled  that  in  1940  perhaps  as  many  as  a  million 
cases  were  in  need  of  public  aid  but  received  no  aid 
at  all  (or  at  best  only  surplus  commodities) ,  this  esti- 
mate, despite  the  qualifications  noted  above,  must 
appear  conservative. 

Obstacles  to  Maintenance  of 
Full  Employment 

Judging  by  past  experience,  full  recovery  involving 
the  complete  utilization  of  our  available  resources,  both 
human  and  material,  is  unlikely  to  be  continuously 
attained  unless  more  effective  steps  are  taken  to  remedy 
some  of  the  deeper  maladjustments  in  the  economic 
order.  The  causes  of  cyclical  fluctuations  are  still  the 
subject  of  study  and  of  dispute  among  economists. 
There  is,  furthermore,  a  growing  body  of  opinion  which 
supports  the  view  that  the  depi'ession  of  the  last  HI 


years  not  only  differed  in  degree  but  may  well  have 
differed  in  kind  from  previous  business  depressions. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances, which  in  the  past  operated  to  ensure  the  degree 
of  investment  necessary  to  bring  about  full  utilization 
of  our  economic  resources,  may  need  in  the  future  to  be 
reinforced  by  specific  public  action. 

Much  has  been  learned  in  recent  years  concerning 
the  potentialities  of  social  policy  designed  to  ensure 
full  employment,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
in  time  this  most  serious  challenge  to  the  effectiveness 
of  democratic  systems  of  organization  may  successfully 
be  met.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  subtle  and 
complicated,  and  it  is  only  realistic  to  expect  that  not 
all  the  measures  which  may  be  applied  will  prove 
equally  successful.  Practical  common  sense  suggests 
that  for  some  time  to  come  even  a  more  strenuous  effort 
to  assure  continuity  of  employment  will  be  accom- 
panied by  occasional  setbacks. 

To  the  extent  that  the  goal  of  full  employment  is 
not  secured,  the  need  for  public  aid,  to  provide  botli 
income  and  jobs,  will  continue.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  public-aid  measures  as  such,  and  specifi- 
cally the  provision  of  work  by  government,  can  play 
an  important  role  in  assuring  greater  stability  of 
operation  of  our  economy.  Furthermore,  even  if 
greater  continuity  of  employment  is  assured,  some 
margin  of  unutilized  resources  appears  unavoidable  to 
provide  the  flexibility  required  by  changes  in  demand 
and  methods  of  production.  So  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned, this  margin  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
between  5  percent  and  8  percent  of  the  total  labor  sup- 
ply. Although  the  turnover  in  this  group  may  well 
be  high  and  the  unemployment  suffered  by  its  individ- 
ual members  may  be  of  short  duration,  some  pro- 
vision will  be  required  to  compensate  for  their  tempo- 
rary loss  of  income. 

Much  Need  Antedated  the  Depression 

The  coincidence  during  the  last  decade  of  a  mounting 
public-aid  population  with  a  period  of  economic  de- 
pression tends  to  conceal  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
public  provision  during  this  period  did  not  represent 
the  meeting  of  a  new  problem  arising  for  the  first  time, 
but  rather  a  more  effective  grappling  luith  an  old  and 
neglected  problem,.  Furthermore,  the  need  for  public 
aid  in  1940  had  been  intensified  by  our  failure  to  make 
appropriate  provision  for  the  age  group  which  expe- 
rienced the  full  impact  of  the  depression  in  the  forma- 
tive years. 

All  available  studies  indicate  that  long  before  the 
1930's  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  destitution  which 
was  inadequately  provided  for,  if  it  was  provided  for 
at    all.    Its   existence   was   in    part   concealed    by   the 
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general  prosperity.  Until  data  on  a  uniform  national 
basis  began  to  be  available,  unmet  need  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  easily  passed  unnoticed.  Finally, 
the  very  improvement  in  social  provision  has  in  itself 
tended  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  deviations  from  any 
triven  level  of  living  because  it  has  made  available  a 
standard  of  minimum  adequacy  by  reference  to  which 
the  position  of  different  segments  of  the  population 
could  be  compared.     As  these  standards  were  raised  in 


individual  programs,  the  numbers  of  potentially  eli- 
gible applicants  for  public  aid  naturally  increased.  It 
has  become  increasingly  evident  tliat  many  of  the 
essentials  of  decent  living,  such  as  decent  housing, 
adequate  nutrition,  medical  care,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, were  lacking  for  many  millions  of  people 
thi-oughout  the  country.  The  eradication  of  these 
conditions  may  well  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  the 
country  for  some  time  to  come. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  EXPERIMENT  AND  EVOLUTION 


Full  realization  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
problem  of  economic  insecurity  was  slow.  The  Na- 
tion's first  reaction  was  to  regard  it  as  the  product  of  a 
temporary  emergency.  This  attitude  fostered  a  tend- 
ency to  provide  appropriations  on  a  year-to-year  or 
even  shorter  basis,  and  often  to  adopt  policies  which 
were  thought  of  as  temporary  and  whose  long-run 
implications  could  apparently  be  disregarded.  The 
practical  consequences  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  problem  were  especially  evident 
and  dramatic  between  1930  and  1935.  The  belief  that 
full  employment  could  be  brought  about  by  special 
recovery  measures,  such  as  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  or  by  various  public  spending  or  pump- 
priming  techniques,  such  as  expanded  public  works, 
left  its  imprint  upon  these  and  later  years.  Other 
large-scale  piograms,  such  as  that  of  the  Civil  Works 
Administration,  were  suddenly  adopted  and  just  as 
suddenly  abandoned.  The  program  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  was  discarded  with- 
out complete  assurance  that  the  measures  which  suc- 
ceeded it  could  assume  the  entire  burden  which  it  had 
carried. 

The  Beginnings  of  a  Permanent  Program 

Since  1935,  however,  the  American  people  have  begun 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  permanent  framework  of 
protection  against  economic  insecurity.  The  Social 
Security  Act  was  the  first  Federal  legislation  in  this 
field  (except  for  the  short-lived  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1934)  to  be  supported  by  appropriations  to 
which  the  word  "emergency"  was  not  prefixed.  The 
Social  Security  Act,  however,  gave  permanent  status 
to  measures  dealing  only  with  certain  categories  of 
insecure  pei'sons;  namely,  those  benefiting  from  old- 
age  and  unemployment  insurance  and  special  types  of 
public  assistance. 

There  remained  numerically  important  groups  of 
needy  people  for  whom  no  permanent  provision  was 
made.  Outstanding  among  these  were  the  unemployed. 
In  1935  it  appeared  as  if  a  more  permanent  policy 
were  to  be  adopted.     Unemployment  compensation  was 


to  be  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis  to  provide  assured 
benefits  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  unemployment. 
With  the  creation  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  indicated  its  willingness 
to  undertake  major  responsibility  for  providing  work 
relief  for  the  remaining  needy  unemployed.  But  this 
program  has  continued  to  be  financed  upon  an  emer- 
gency basis,  and  in  consequence  the  numbers  employed 
since  1935  have  consistently  fallen  short  of  the  total 
number  of  needy  unemployed  workers.  Public  pro- 
vision for  unemployed  youth  also  rests  on  no  perma- 
nent basis.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  in- 
deed given  a  limited  measure  of  recognition  as  a 
permanent  institution  in  July  1937,  but  the  National 
Youth  Administration  continues  to  be  operated  and 
financed  upon  a  year-to-j'ear  emergency  basis. 

The  problem  of  economic  insecurity  among  the  farm- 
ing population  is  also  still  regarded  as  having  an  emer- 
gency character.  Although  the  creation  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  in  April  1935,  the  definition 
of  its  duties  and  the  transfer  to  it  (and  later  to  the 
Farm  Security  Administration)  of  the  rural  relief - 
functions  previously  performed  by  other  agencies  im- 
plied a  growing  recognition  that  distress  in  rural  areas 
needed  to  be  coped  with  on  a  more  consistent  and  co- 
ordinated basis,  the  financing  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program  is  still  on  an  emergency  basis. 
This  situation  has  persisted  despite  the  fact  that  the 
rural-rehabilitation  program  j^redominantly  takes  the 
form  of  the  grant  of  loans  carrying  the  obligation  of 
repayment. 

Changing  Policies  and  Programs 

The  response  to  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity 
during  the  years  1930-40  has  also  been  marked  by  fre- 
quent changes  in  all  the  major  aspects  of  public-aid 
policy;  namely,  in  regai'd  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  economically  insecure,  the 
methods  of  financing  to  be  adopted,  and  the  levels 
of  government  which  should  be  responsible  for 
administration. 

Although  policy  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
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vision  to  be  made  has  been  characterized  by  certain 
well-marked  trends,  there  have  been  sharp  deviations. 
The  policy  of  making  economic  security  available  as 
a  right  has  indeed  been  continuous  in  certain  programs 
since  1935.  So,  too,  has  the  policy  of  providing  secu- 
rity on  a  specialized  or  categorical  basis.  But  other 
policies  have  not  been  adhered  to  so  consistently.  Thus, 
although  in  1935  tlie  Nation  officially  enunciated  the 
principle  that  work  was  to  be  the  normal  method  of 
providing  for  the  needy  unemployed,  the  principle  has 
been  departed  from  in  practice  because  of  financial  con- 
siderations and  adininistrative  practices  and  policies. 
Similarly,  although  the  Federal  Government,  both  be- 
fore and  after  1935,  promoted  cash  payments  in  pref- 
erence to  the  granting  of  assistance  in  kind,  it  has  in 
some  degree  fostered  a  contrary  policy  in  its  program 
for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods. 

The  last  10  years  have  also  witnessed  major  shifts 
in  methods  of  financing  public-aid  programs.  While 
the  period  as  a  whole  has  been  characterized  by  an  as- 
sumption by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  substantial 
share  of  the  costs  of  public  aid,  the  proportion  of  the 
total  costs  it  has  carried  has  varied  from  year  to  year 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  contribution  has  been 
made  has  undergone  many  changes.  From  1933  to 
1935,  the  Federal  Government  carried  the  major  share 
of  public-aid  costs  through  grants-in-aid  for  a  compre- 
hensive general  unemployment  relief  prograin  and  by 
accepting  complete  responsibility  for  certain  work  pro- 
grams. Thereafter,  Federal  aid  was  available  on  a 
matching  basis  for  the  special  public-assistance  pro- 
grams (old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to 


dependent  children)  while  in  principle  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  complete  financial  responsibility 
for  certain  other  programs  by  funds  from  general 
revenues  or  from  earmarked  taxes.  This  principle  has 
been  adhered  to  in  regard  to  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  the  CCC.  But  the  policy  of  Federal 
financial  responsibility  for  the  needy  unemployed  has 
never  been  fully  implemented.  For  as  stated  above, 
the  Federal  funds  have  never  been  adequate  to  provide 
for  all  the  needy  unemployed,  and  the  States  and  local- 
ities have  been  required  to  carry  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  costs  of  this  program. 

Such  changes  in  policy,  programs,  and  methods  of 
financing  were  no  doubt  inevitable  in  a  country  which 
was  faced  with  a  problem  so  different  in  degree  from 
that  of  the  earlier  years.  Frequent  changes  of  policy 
were  only  to  be  expected  as  the  extent  of  the  problem 
to  be  met  was  slowly  realized  and  as  the  inability  of 
existing  private  and  public  institutions  to  cope  with  it 
became  increasingly  evident.  Realignments  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility  and  modifications  of  programs 
in  the  light  of  administrative  experience  were  compre- 
hensible in  a  period  during  which  new  administrative 
structures  had  to  be  created  de  novo  to  operate  new 
measures.  The  important  question  is  whether  these 
developments  and  changes  have  resulted  in  the  emer- 
gence of  a  series  of  public-aid  measures  which  offer 
a  sound  and  stable  foundation  on  which  to  build.  From 
many  points  of  view  the  public-aid  policies  and  pro- 
grams as  they  have  operated  during  the  last  10  years 
represent  a  substantial  achievement  in  the  development 
of  progressive  social-security  policies. 


THE    SOCIAL    CHALLENGE    OF    ECONOMIC    INSECURITY 


The  outstanding  gain  of  the  last  10  years  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  begun  to  recognize 
and  grapple  with  the  implications  of  the  character 
of  unemployment  and  of  the  existence  of  inadequate 
incomes  or  even  no  incomes  at  all.  Progress  has  fol- 
lowed two  lines.  On  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of 
millions  of  Americans  living  at  a  standard  that  would 
be  intolerable  anywhere,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  has  shocked  the  essential 
humanity  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  growing 
realization  that  such  a  condition  constitutes  a  barrier 
to  the  full  exploitation  of  our  productive  potentialities 
and  is  a  threat  to  the  very  meaning  of  democracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  become  clear  that  social 
policy  in  regard  to  inadequacy  of  income  and  unem- 
ploj^ment  must  increasingly  incorporate  preventive  and 
constructive  action  looking  to  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty and  insecurity. 

The  fir.st  of  these  developments  has  stimulated  efforts 


to  raise  the  standard  of  social  provision  for  the  eco- 
nomically insecure,  and  to  make  public  aid  available 
under  conditions  that  involve  no  loss  of  self-respect. 
The  task  of  social  policy  has  thereby  been  immeasur- 
ably broadened.  For  as  public-aid  programs  have 
aimed  at  higher  standards,  the  scope  of  their  effort 
has  inevitably  been  extended  to  cover  a  wider  variety 
of  needs.  The  country  is  no  longer  content  merely  to 
ward  off  the  more  spectacular  consequences  of  extreme 
destitution  and  hum,ger.  Public-aid  policies  eonti7iu- 
ously  aiin  to  provide  more  and  more  of  the  essentials 
of  decent  living.  The  recipients  of  public  aid  are  now 
seen  to  differ  from  the  remainder  of  the  low-income 
population  only  in  the  degree  of  their  unmet  needs. 
The  problem  of  public  aid  is  thus  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  only  one  part  of  the  broader 
problem  of  how  to  ensure  to  all  our  people  the  widest 
possible  measure  of  access  to  the  essentials  of  the  good 
life. 
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The  second  line  of  progress  to  be  observed  in  the 
last  10  years  of  public-aid  policy  is  equally  significant. 
There  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  jrreventive  a7id  constructive,  as  opposed,  to 
merely  aineliorative,  measures.  The  country  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  policies  which  assure  maintenance 
through  cash  payments  or  the  provision  of  goods  or 
services. 

To  an  increasing  degree,  measures  have  been  adopted 
which  aim  at  securing  full  employment  and  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty.  These  measures  have  embraced 
fiscal  and  monetary  controls,  legislation  such  as  wage- 
and-hour  laws,  and  safeguards  of  the  right  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  through  the  National  Labor  Kelations 
Board,  which  attempt  to  enhance  the  incomes  from 
wage  employment;  special  programs  for  agriculture, 
such  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration; 
and  the  development  of  our  national  resources  through 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  other  power  proj- 
ects. It  is  obvious  that,  to  the  extent  that  these  positive 
policies  succeeded  in  increasing  the  national  income  and 
assuring  its  more  equal  distribution,  the  scope  of  public- 
aid  measures  as  such  will  be  reduced. 

In  public-aid  programs  the  change  of  focus  is  equally 
marked,  especially  in  regard  to  the  unemployed.  It 
is  now  seen  that  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  meas- 
ures which  aim  to  facilitate  the  speedy  absorption  of 
the  unemployed  into  private  industry  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  employability  during  periods 
of  enforced  idleness.  The  public  employment  service 
is  one  of  the  instruments  which  has  been  forged  for 
effecting  the  first  of  these  purposes.  A  growing  body 
of  information  concerning  the  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  labor  is  being  accumulated  and  made  avail- 
able to  employers  and  workers.  The  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  employability  has  been  fostered  by 


the  employment  of  otherwise  idle  workers  on  work 
projects  which  also  utilize  productively  a  national  re- 
source that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Through  train- 
ing programs,  government,  in  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  the  continuous  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  economy,  aims  to  ensure  a  supply 
of  the  skills  likely  to  be  needed  by  industry  on  revival. 

Serious  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  meet  in  a 
constructive  manner  the  problem  of  unemploj'ment 
among  youth.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  work 
programs  whose  object  is  to  inculcate  essential  disci- 
plines and  work  habits,  during  the  last  10  years  the 
country  has  also  attempted  to  correct  some  of  the 
deficiencies  in  social  provision  for  youth  existing  prior 
to  the  depression.  Vocational  guidance  and  junior- 
placement  services  have  been  expanded.  Some  of  the 
more  glaring  inequalities  and  inadequacies  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  have  been  remedied  by  the  student 
work  program  of  the  NYA. 

Constructive  programs  have  not  been  restricted  to 
the  industrial  unemployed.  Through  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity loan  program  farmers  are  assisted  in  developing 
improved  farming  and  home-management  practices,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  place  them  in  a  self-supporting 
position. 

The  preventive  and  constructive  approach  is  also 
evident  in  policies  applied  to  unemployable  dependent 
persons.  The  more  progressive  public-aid  agencies  now 
attempt  through  medical  aid  and  expert  guidance  and 
counsel  to  remedy  physical  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
psychological  defects  that  offer  a  barrier  to  self-sup- 
port. In  the  broader  field  of  constructive  health  meas- 
ures the  major  progress  to  be  noted  is  in  the  general 
public  health  agencies  and  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
large  body  of  information  as  to  the  extent  of  need  for 
public  health  services  and  medical  care. 


THE  ASSURANCE  OF  MAINTENANCE 


During  the  last  10  years  the  Nation  has  grappled 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  with  the  many  prob- 
lems created  by  lack  or  inadequacy  of  private  incomes. 
As  a  result  of  efforts  begun  in  1933,  subsistence  income 
has  been  provided  to  many  millions  of  persons  whose 
private  resources  were  either  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily nonexistent  or  obviously  inadequate.  In  the 
course  of  handling  these  problems  an  outmoded  poor- 
relief  system  has  to  a  large  extent  been  transformed 
into  a  program  more  consistent  with  contemporary 
social  standards  and  needs. 

This  basic  framework  of  protection  has  been  pro- 
vided by  a  series  of  measures  embracing  social-insur- 
ance payments,  work  relief  (including  special  measures 


for  youth),  loans  and  cash  payments  to  needy  farmers, 
special  types  of  public  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  dependent  children,  and  grants  in  cash  or  kind 
through  general  relief  and  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration. 

In  consequence  of  these  developments  many  sections 
of  the  needy  population  are  now  assured  a  degree  of 
security  far  greater  than  they  could  have  hoped  for  in 
previous  decades.  In  many  programs,  too,  the  level 
of  living  permitted  by  public-aid  payments  more  neai'ly 
approaches  minimum  adequacy.  Finally,^  social  policy 
has  begun  to  move  away  from  the  view  that  families 
who  suffer  unemployment  or  other  misfortunes  be- 
yond their  control  should  be  reduced  to  utter  destitu- 
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tion  and  be  subjected  to  a  searching,  if  not  humiliating, 
investigation  before  being  provided  any  public  service 
or  assistance.  The  social-insurance  programs  now  im- 
jilement  the  theorj'  that  it  is  sound  social  and  economic 
policy  to  preserve  health  and  self-respect  and  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  destitution  by  assuring  a  mini- 
mum of  security  to  individual  workers  and  their 
families  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies.  In  some 
programs  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  view 
that  acceptance  of  public  aid  involves  no  disgrace  and 
should  even  be  vested  with  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  right  has  also  extended  to  those  who  receive  as- 
sistance other  than  through  the  social-insurance  bene- 
fits. To  an  increasing  degree  the  special  assistances 
are  differentiated  from  general  relief  by  devices  aiming 
to  protect  the  self-respect  of  the  applicant,  such  as  the 
grant  of  rights  of  appeal  and  legal  protection  against 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  recipients. 

While  the  country  may  justifiably  feel  proud  of  the 
national  response  to  the  need  for  physical  maintenance 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population,  the  limited 
measure  of  the  success  must  also  be  recognized.  There 
are  indeed  a  number  of  serious  shortcomings.  Many 
needy  people  are  still  without  public  aid.  The  level  of 
living  assured  under  even  the  most  liberal  of  the  pro- 
grams is  modest  in  the  extreme  and  under  many  of 
them  is  disgracefully  low.  There  are  wide  and  unjus- 
tifiable differences  in  the  levels  of  living  afforded  by  the 
various  programs.  Finally,  for  many  people,  public 
aid  is  still  available  only  under  conditions  which  in- 
volve loss  of  self-respect. 

The  Existence  of  Unmet  Need 

There  is  still  no  assurance  that  Americans  in  need  can 
receive  public  aid  regardless  of  where  they  live.  This 
situation  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  special  prograins 
to  provide  for  all  cases  of  need  and  the  absence  of  any 
comprehensive  public-aid  program  providing  for  dem- 
onstrated need,  regardless  of  cause. 

Limitations  of  the  Special  Programs 

All  the  special  measures  have  their  own  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  can  provide  only  for  persons  meeting 
these  specificatio7is.  The  object  of  these  restrictions  is, 
of  course,  to  limit  access  to  these  programs  to  the 
groups  for  whose  needs  the  programs  in  question  were 
peculiarly  designed.  But  in  consequence,  those  whose 
age,  sex,  marital  status,  place  of  residence,  citizenship, 
previous  occupation,  or  level  of  earnings  disqualify 
them  benefit  not  at  all  from  the  new  programs  which 
have  developed  in  recent  years. 

Moreover,  the  special  programs  do  not  provide  for 
all  those  legally  eligible  for  them.     Not  al  the  pro- 


grams are  in  full  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  special  assist- 
ances, where  long  waiting  lists  are  common  in  certain 
States.  Indeed,  not  all  States  have  programs  rfor  the 
blind  and  for  dependent  children  which  qualify  for 
Federal  grants.  Other  programs,  such  as  the  WPA,  the 
youth  programs,  and  the  Farm  Security  loans  are  not 
available  to  all  eligible  persons  throughout  the  country. 

Restrictions  and  Shortcomings  of  General  Relief 

If  the  sj^ecial  programs  were  buttressed  by  a  general- 
relief  system  at  all  times  capable  of  providing  for  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  could  not  obtain  assist- 
ance from  any  of  the  special  programs,  the  objective  of 
assuring  to  all  those  in  need  access  to  some  form  of 
public  aid  could  yet  be  attained.  Unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case. 

There  are  still  sections  of  the  country  where  no  gen- 
eral relief  is  available.  In  yet  other  areas,  the  local 
public  provision  for  general  relief  is  so  inadequate, 
because  of  financial  or  other  reasons,  that  assistance 
cannot  be  given  to  all  who  require  it.  Increasingly 
also  there  is  a  tendency  for  administrators  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  the  types  of  persons  to  whom  general 
relief  is  given.  The  most  important  of  these  restric- 
tions, which  relate  to  the  duration  of  an  applicant's 
residence  in  a  given  area,  have  denied  aid  to  thousands 
of  needy  people. 

The  plight  of  unsettled  persons  who  cannot  meet 
legal  settlement  requirements,  which  in  some  States 
call  for  5  years  of  residence  in  the  State  or  the  local 
unit,  has  been  inci-easingly  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  pressing  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  past 
decade.  Congressional  committees,  notably  the  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of 
Destitute  Citizens  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  in  1939-41  investigated  the  volume 
and  causes  of  "migrancy,"  have  found  utter  destitution 
among  many  of  the  estimated  4  million  persons  who 
cross  State  lines  every  year  in  search  of  new  homes  and 
jobs.  This  number  does  not  take  into  account  intra- 
state migration,  the  volume  of  which  is  not  known  but 
is  believed  to  be  considerable.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  many  people  in  both  groups  either  are  in  need  or 
are  close  to  destitution. 

Consequently,  the  application  of  State  legal  settle- 
ment laws,  many  of  which  are  based  on  early  poor 
laws,  has  meant  that  interstate  and  intrastate  migrants 
are  ineligible  for  genei'al  relief  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  laws,  and 
administrative  practices  frequently  resulting  from  un- 
favorable attitudes  toward  unsettled  persons  have  re- 
sulted in  denial  of  aid  to  those  who  cannot  meet  the 
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various  qualifications  of  the  settlement  laws.  The  resi- 
dence requirement  is  often  made  even  more  restrictive 
by  a  provision  that  applicants  must  not  have  received 
public  iiid  during  a  certain  length  of  time  prior  to  their 
application  for  general  relief. 

"\Vliile  some  States,  particularly  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York,  have  attempted  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  unsettled  persons,  the  aid  provided  is 
frequently  limited  to  overnight  or  emergency  care  and 
the  return  of  the  unsettled  person  to  his  place  of  legal 
settlement. 

Employable  persons  are  often  denied  general  relief, 
thougli  admitted  to  be  in  need,  especially  in  the  South- 
east and  Southwest  (but  also  in  the  Nation's  capital). 
Other  groups  discriminated  against  by  relief  agencies 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  include  aliens,  the  self- 
employed,  farmers,  and  those  who  are  recipients  of  pay- 
ments from  other  public  agencies,  regardless  of  the 
extent  to  which  that  aid  meets  their  needs.  Many  of 
these  restrictions  fall  with  especial  hardship  upon 
Negroes. 

Surplus  Commodities  as  a  Substitute  for  General  Relief 

Those  who  are  denied  public  aid  under  either  the 
special  programs  or  general  I'elief  may  perhaps  receive 
federally  provided  surplus  commodities,  but  they  secure 
no  other  form  of  public  aid.  Their  numbers  have  been 
staggeringly  large  and  challenge  any  complacency  re- 
garding the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last 
10  years  in  grappling  with  the  problem  of  dire  pov- 
erty. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Octo'ber  IQlfi  as 
many  as  673,000  cases  had  to  depend  upon  surplus  com- 
modities only.  The  largest  proportion  of  these  people 
were  to  he  found  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  areas, 
in  which  provision  for  general  relief  is  most  notori- 
ously iruidequate.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
the  majority  of  needy  persons  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  for  certain  types  of  individuals  through- 
out the  country,  the  residual  public-aid  program  is  not 
general  relief  but  the  distribution  of  surplus  commod- 
ities. Nor  do  the  above  data  indicate  the  full  extent 
of  unmet  need.  For  they  fail  to  show  how  many  people 
were  in  need  but  did  not  even  receive  surplus 
commodities. 

Reasons  for  Unmet  Need 

The  existence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  unmet  need, 
despite  the  vast  improvement  in  social  provision  against 
economic  insecurity  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place, 
is  due  to  several  factors.  In  the  first  place,  the  task 
itself  has  been  tremendous  in  extent  and,  as  already 
pointed  out,  has  proved  to  he  far  greater  than  had 
been  initially  supposed,  for  adequate  provision  for  the 
needs  of  certain  groups  and  the  collection  of  inore  com- 


prehensive Nation-wide  data  revealed  the  existence  of 
areas  of  unmet  need  hitherto  unsuspected.  From  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise if,  in  the  course  of  a  decade,  the  country  had  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  adequate  public  aid  for  all  those 
falling  below  the  standards  now  set  by  the  more  liberal 
programs.  This  is,  however,  only  a  partial  explanation, 
for  the  figures  cited  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  re- 
late to  (he  denial  of  public  aid  to  persons  whose  need 
for  it  is  measured  by  a  standard  of  destitution  far 
below  that  applied  by  the  most  progressive  agencies. 

A  second,  and  much  more  important,  reason  for  the 
large  extent  of  unmet  need  is  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  considering  each  special  program  in 
terms  of  its  i^lace  in  the  whole  structure  of  services  aim- 
ing to  protect  the  individual  against  economic  insecu- 
rity. Progress  has,  perhaps  inevitably,  been  made  on 
a  sectional  and  piecemeal  basis.  Certain  groups  in  the 
dependent  population  have  been  selected  for  more 
favorable  treatment,  and  inadequate  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  possibility  that  the  improvement  in  the  lot 
of  one  group  may  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  another.  From  the  hroad  national  point  of  view 
it  may  indeed  he  said  that  social  policy  in  the  last 
decade  has  heen  based  upon  a  fundainentally  false 
premise:  namely,  that  there  was  everywhere  in  opera- 
tion an  efficiently  and  adequately  operating  residvM 
general  public-aid  service.  With  this  premise  it  Avas 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  one  group  after  another 
could  be  selected  for  more  favorable  treatment  with 
the  final  result  of  raising  the  general  level  of  security 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  study  has  shown  how 
mistaken  was  this  basic  assumption.  Tlie  general-relief 
systeirts  of  the  country  are  today  the  weakest  point  in 
the  entire  public-aid  structure.  To  some  extent  at 
least,  the  improved  position  of  certain  groups  of  the 
economically  insecure  has  been  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  remain  dependent  upon  general 
relief. 

In  the  third  place,  and  more  specifically,  xinmet  need 
is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  adequate  appropriations. 
The  great  amount  of  need  which  has  been  met  by  public 
provision  in  the  last  10  years  and  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  public  aid  have  called  for  tremendously 
increased  governmental  expenditures.  Large  as  these 
sums  have  been,  they  have  yet  proved  too  small  to 
meet  the  needs  created  by  inadequacy  or  total  absence 
of  private  income.  The  increasing  expenditures  for 
public-aid  functions  have  especially  taxed  State  and 
local  resources,  which  are  more  restricted  than  those  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  is  these  units  which 
carry  the  full  responsibility  for  the  vitallj'  important 
residual  general-relief  system.  Although  financial  aid 
for  other  programs  has  been  given  both  by  the  Fedeial 
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Government  to  the  States  and  localities  and  by  many 
State  governments  to  their  subordinate  political  units, 
this  aid  has  been  neither  adequate  in  amount  to  meet  the 
need  nor  equally  available  for  all  programs.  In  conse- 
quence, both  States  and  localities  have  been  tempted  to 
channel  their  resources  into  those  programs  which 
carried  the  relatively  largest  subventions  from  the 
higher  units  of  government.  The  consequences  of  this 
unequal  availability  of  funds  have  been  especially 
marked  in  the  general-relief  service,  which  not  only 
receives  no  grant  from  the  Federal  Government  but 
also,  in  part  perhaps  by  reason  of  this  very  fact,  is  the 
service  toward  which  most  of  the  States  have  appar- 
ently been  least  willing  to  grant  financial  support. 

A  subsidiary,  but  none  the  less  signijicant,  finaticial 
consideration  which  has  operated  to  limit  the  availa- 
bility of  public  aid  has  been  the  unpredictability  of 
the  size  of  the  residual  general-relief  burden.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  overwhelmingly  important  WPA  program,  it 
has  often  been  difficult  for  States  and  localities  to 
budget  adequately  and  intelligently. 

A  fourth  factor  contributing  to  the  existence  of 
unmet  need  is  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  in  certain  areas,  for  not  all  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  State  or  local  appropriations  for  public-aid 
puriDoses  can  be  attributed  to  restricted  fiscal  resources. 
There  are  still  parts  of  the  country  where  local  views 
and  attitudes  regarding  the  amount  required  to  permit 
decent  maintenance  and  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity toward  those  receiving  socially  provided  income 
differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  prevailing  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Level  of  Living  of  Public-Aid  Recipients 

The  fact  that  a  public  agency  accepts  an  applicant 
for  public  aid  does  not  ensure  that  his  needs  will  be 
met.  This  study  has  shown  that  even  the  most  liberal 
programs  and  agencies  provide  recipients  of  public  aid 
a  standard  of  living  that  fails  to  assure  many  of  what 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  essentials  of  decent 
and  civilized  living.  In  order  to  secure  some  measur- 
ing rod,  the  living  standards  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
various  programs  were  compared  with  the  standard  of 
an  emergency  budget.  This  budget,  which  would  call 
for  a  money  income  for  a  family  of  four  of  between 
$813  and  $1,0-10  per  year  in  cities  of  different  sizes, 
permits  a  standard  of  living  that  is  admittedly  modest 
in  the  extreme.  It  permits  a  diet  that  is  adequate  for 
minimum  requirements,  given  wise  spending  habits  and 
purchase  of  supplies  at  minimum  cost.  Yet  authorities 
believe  that  a  family  compelled  to  live  at  this  level 
for  any  extended  period  would  be  subject  to  serious 
health  hazards.     Only  tlie  most  meagi-e  provision  is 


made  for  items  of  decent  living  other  than  food,  such 
as  clothing,  housing,  and  household  equipment.  There 
is  obviously  no  provision  for  a  radio  or  newspaper,  and 
the  allowance  for  recreation  is  negligible.  Clearly  the 
selection  of  such  a  standard  as  a  measure  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  public-aid  provision  cannot  be  regarded  as 
Utopian,  in  view  of  the  pride  taken  by  Americans  in 
the  superiority  of  their  living  standards  to  those  of 
other  peoples. 

General-Relief  Grants 

When  the  level  of  living  which  recipients  of  public 
aid  can  secure  from  their  allowances  plus  any  other 
resources  available  to  them  is  set  against  this  yardstick, 
a  disturbing  picture  is  revealed.  For  whether  the 
standard  of  the  modest  emergency  budget  be  regarded 
as  too  high  or  too  low,  none  could  deny  that  allowances 
which  meet  only  half  this  standard  must  involve  suffer- 
ing and  deprivation  of  essentials.  Yet  this  was  the 
situation  in  October  1940  in  13  of  46  cities  in  which 
information  was  secured  concerning  the  allowances 
from  general  relief  to  a  family  of  four  with  no  re- 
sources and  no  special  health  or  other  problems  or 
needs.  Indeed,  in  2  of  these  cities  the  general-relief 
grant  was  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  provide  the  emergency  standard  of  living  at  the 
prices  prevailing  in  those  cities.  Only  6  of  the  46 
urban  communities  made  grants  of  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  sum  needed  for  the  emergency  budget.  In  nine 
cities,  the  grants  were  20  percent  to  30  percent  below 
that  level;  and  in  18,  they  were  from  30  percent  to  50 
percent  below  the  required  sum. 

Even  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  relief  grants,  families  in  many  cities 
were  receiving  surplus  commodities  either  through 
direct  distribution  or  through  the  stamp  plan,  their 
position  gave  little  cause  for  encouragement.  The 
addition  of  surplus  commodities  obviously  raised  the 
level  of  adequacy  of  the  food  component  of  the  fam- 
ilies' living  standards.  Even  so,  in  5  of  these  46  cities 
the  amount  of  the  total  grant,  including  the  value  of 
surplus  commodities  received,  was  less  than  tlie  sum 
needed  to  purchase  food  alone  at  the  emergency  budget 
level.  Moreover,  additional  supplies  of  food  do 
nothing  to  offset  the  inadequacies  of  the  relief  allow- 
ance for  all  other  elements  in  decent  living.  This  is 
an  especially  important  consideration  when  it  is  re- 
called that  these  otlier  items  are  usually  least  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  general-relief  grants  and  that 
no  way  has  yet  been  discovered  of  making  sure  that 
relief  agencies  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  availability 
of  surplus  commodities  to  reduce  the  sums  otherwise 
granted  for  food  and  other  items. 

All   other  information   tends   to   support   the   cor^ 
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elusion  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  several  million  persons  dependent  upon  general 
relief  is  low  in  the  extreme.  The  facts  just  cited  relate 
to  cities,  and  it  is  known  that,  in  general,  public  aid 
is  more  nearly  adequate  in  urban  than  in  rural  com- 
munities. Studies  made  on  a  State-wide  basis  by  some 
of  the  agencies  in  States  wliich  give  the  highest  average 
monthly  grants  per  case  reveal  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  relief  recipients  falls  short  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  subsistence  as  defined  in  those  States.  It 
is  also  a  frequent  jiractice  to  make  either  no  allowance 
at  all,  or  at  best  a  very  inadequate  allowance,  for  rent  in 
the  budgets  which  agencies  use.  In  many  areas,  in- 
cluding some  of  our  largest  cities,  the  budget  on  the 
basis  of  which  grants  are  supposed  to  be  made  is  a 
pure  fiction.  For,  having  determined  the  extent  of  a 
family's  needs  by  reference  to  this  standard,  only  a 
percentage  of  the  sum  necessary  is  granted  by  the 
agency.  In  consequence,  needy  families  may  receive 
as  little  as  25  percent  of  their  demonstrated  budgetary 
deficiency. 

While  the  picture  is  blackest  for  the  recipients  of 
general  relief,  it  must  not  he  assumed  that  all  is  well 
icith  needy  persons  who  are  assisted  hy  other  programs. 

WPA  Earnings 

Even  the  security  wage  of  the  WPA  which,  being  a 
remuneration  for  the  performance  of  work,  amounts 
on  the  average  to  considerably  more  than  the  average 
general-relief  grant,  fails  to  assure  the  emergency  level 
of  living  to  a  large  proportion  of  project  workers, 
especially  if  the  family  has  no  other  resources  or  is 
continuously  dependent  upon  the  project  earnings  of 
the  family  head.  Studies  made  in  1940  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  of  families  of  WPA  work- 
ers in  many  parts  of  the  country  showed  that  only  a 
small  minority  spent  as  much  as  $1.75  per  capita 
per  week  for  food,  a  sum  which  authorities  find  to  be 
insufficient  for  adequate  nutrition. 

Special-Assistance  Payments 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  handful  of  States 
which  provide  unusually  liberal  allowances  for  the  aged 
and  the  blind,  the  level  of  living  permitted  by  pay- 
ments made  to  recipients  of  the  special  assistances  is 
also  low.  In  June  1940,  average  monthly  payments 
for  old-age  assistance  were  less  than  $10  in  7  States 
and  from  $10  to  $19  in  18  others.  Average  payments 
for  the  blind  in  the  same  month  were  less  than  $10  in  3 
jurisdictions  and  from  $10  to  $19  in  13  others.  Pay- 
ments to  families  under  approved  plans  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  were  less  than  $20  in  6  jurisdictions 
and  from  $20  to  $29  in  11  others.  These  low  pay- 
ments cannot  be  explained  away  on  the  theory  that 
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they  were  attributable  to  the  existence  of  substantial 
private  resources  owned  by  the  recipients  of  these  types 
of  aid.  For  the  low  payments  characteristically  oc- 
curred in  the  poorest  States,  where  the  assumption  of 
large  private  resources  is  least  tenable,  or  in  States  in 
which  it  is  known  that  social  attitudes  or  financial  pres- 
sures caused  public-assistance  agencies  to  limit  aid  to 
the  cases  of  most  urgent  need. 

Social-Insurance  Benefits 

Assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  social-insurance  pro- 
grams to  provide  an  acceptable  minimum  standard  of 
living  is  a  more  difficult  task  because  of  lack  of 
knowledge  both  of  the  size  of  the  family  unit  depend- 
ent upon  the  beneficiary  and  of  the  private  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  family.  One  aspect  of  American 
insurance  programs,  however,  makes  it  possible  to 
comment  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  upon  the 
payments  made.  This  is  the  fact  that,  because  of  the 
way  in  which  benefits  are  geared  to  wages,  the  lowest 
benefits  are  typically  received  by  workers  who  have 
either  received  the  lowest  wage  rates  or  have  been 
most  irregularly  employed  in  covered  industry  during 
the  period  preceding  their  application.  By  definition 
therefore  such  workers  are  unlikely  to  possess  sub- 
stantial resources  with  which  to  supplement  their 
benefits. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  situation  that  the  relatively 
large  proportion  of  beneficiaries  drawing  low  weekly 
unemploj'ment-compensation  benefits  must  be  evalu- 
ated. In  13  States,  mostly  Southern,  from  31  percent 
to  64  percent  of  the  payments  made  to  unemployment 
compensation  beneficiaries  between  April  and  Jime 
1940  were  below  $6  per  week.  For  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  in  the  same  quarter,  8.6  percent  of  all  payments 
were  for  less  than  $6  per  week,  and  15.7  percent  of  the 
weekly  checks  were  for  under  $8.  It  is  doubtful 
wliether  many  workers  whose  wages  from  covered 
employment  have  not  exceeded  $12  or  $16  a  week  can 
have  accumulated  any  reserves  to  eke  out  such  small 
benefits,  even  for  short  periods  of  unemployment.  The 
probability  is  that  the  standard  of  living  of  those  re- 
ceiving the  smallest  weekly  benefits  is  extremely  low. 

Like  unemployment  compensation  payments,  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits  are  in  principle  based 
on  the  worker's  previous  wage  and  employment  record. 
Hence  they  cannot  but  reflect  shortcomings  or  anoma- 
lies of  the  general  wage  structure  and  employment 
patterns,  as  well  as  disadvantageous  individual  em- 
ployment experience.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
benefits  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  plan 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  less  strictly  related 
to  previous  earnings,  together  with  the  provision  of 
benefits  for  dependents,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
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retirement  and  survivors'  payments  should  in  general 
be  the  most  nearly  adequate  of  all  social-insurance 
benefits.  Data  on  benefit  operations  are  admittedly 
very  limited,  owing  to  the  short  duration  of  benefit 
payment  experience  and  to  the  sudden  and  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  the  economic  situation  since  monthly 
benefits  first  became  payable  in  January  1940.  In  June 
194:0,  payments  to  single  primary  annuitants  and  single 
widows  averaged  only  about  $20  per  month,  benefits  to 
retired  workers  with  dependents  or  to  widows  with 
dependent  children,  which  represented  almost  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  benefits  allowed,  averaged  be- 
tween $36  and  $42  per  month.  In  terms  of  individual 
benefit  awards,  the  primary  benefit  in  June  1940  was 
somewhat  over  $22  per  month;  wives'  and  children's 
benefits  were  about  $12;  those  for  widows  were  around 
$20;  and  those  for  dependent  parents  amounted  to 
about  $13  per  month.  (A  year  later  these  amounts 
had  changed  only  very  slightly.) 

While,  especially  in  the  absence  of  information  about 
other  resources  of  beneficiaries,  no  definite  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  benefit  amounts  being  paid  at 
the  jjresent  time,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  long-range 
implications  of  the  benefit  formula  on  the  adequacy  of 
old-age  and  survivors'  benefits.  Workers  with  average 
wages  of  less  than  $50  j^er  month  will  seldom  qualify 
for  benefits  (includmg  dependents'  benefits)  in  excess 
of  $30  per  month  even  after  20  years  of  paying  taxes. 
Whether  or  not  a  monthly  benefit  of  $30  or  less  can 
be  regarded  as  adequate  for  maintenance  depends  in 
part  on  the  assumption  made  with  regard  to  resources 
possessed  by  the  recipient.  Because  low  benefits  ai-ise 
from  low  average  wages  (which  in  turn  may  be  the 
result  of  either  low  wage  rates  in  co\'ered  employment, 
or  of  employment  not  covered  under  the  law,  or  of 
long  periods  of  unemployment),  the  presumption  is 
that  on  retii'ement  recipients  of  low  benefits  will  have 
little  if  any  reserves  or  savings.  On  the  othei'  hand, 
the  eligibility  conditions  will  probably  eliminate  from 
receipt  of  benefits  a  substantial  proportion  of  those 
workers  whose  low  wages  or  irregular  earnings  would 
result  in  very  low  benefits.  If  the  wage  and  employ- 
ment experience  of  workers  earning  less  than  $600  in 
a  given  year  be  any  indication,  half  of  these  workers, 
who  as  a  group  accounted  for  more  than  two-fifths  of 
all  workers  with  wage  credits  in  the  3-y6ar  period 
1937-39,  may  be  disqualified  on  account  of  the  mini- 
mum-earnings requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  remaining  one- 
half  of  the  workers  with  less  than  $600  average  annual 
wages  will  become  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  which 
will  be  less  than  $30,  is  a  cause  for  concern,  because  it 
is  precisely  that  group  which,  by  and  large,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  accumulated  significant  savings.    Yet 


the  benefits  for  workers  with  earnings  of  less  than  $50 
per  month  constitute  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
their  former  earnings  during  their  employment  in  cov- 
ered industries. 

In  comparison  with  the  general  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  system,  railroad  retirement  benefits  are 
at  present  seemingly  high,  despite  the  fact  that  no  de- 
pendents' benefits  are  provided  under  railroad  retire- 
ment legislation  except  benefits  for  widows  upon  option 
of  the  insured  worker.  Railroad  benefits  are  geared 
not  only  to  the  amount  of  wages  from  covered  employ- 
ment, with  favorable  treatment  of  the  lower  wage 
groups,  but  also  to  the  length  of  covered  or  credited 
employment.  In  June  1940  retirement  and  disability 
annuities  averaged  about  $65  per  month,  only  about  15 
percent  of  all  employee  annuities  amounting  to  less 
than  $40  per  month.  One-third  of  all  payments  were 
in  amounts  of  $80  or  more  per  month.  Payments  to 
former  pensioners  of  jDrivate  railroad  retirement  plans 
averaged  about  $58,  with  less  than  one-third  at  a  rate 
of  under  $40  per  month,  and  almost  one-fourth  amount- 
ing to  $80  or  more.  Widows'  payments,  which  however 
accounted  for  only  a  little  more  than  2  percent  of  all 
benefits  paid,  were  considerably  lower,  with  almost 
three-fourths  amounting  to  less  than  $40  per  month. 

Benefit  scales  under  workmen's  compensation  laws 
are  in  general  more  liberal  than  those  under  state  un- 
employment compensation  laws.  In  1940,  benefits  pay- 
able under  workmen's  compensation  laws  represented 
normally  a  higher  proportion  of  wages  than  did  un- 
employment compensation  payments.  In  the  case  of 
death,  payments  ranged  from  10  to  66%  percent,  al- 
though in  the  majority  of  laws  the  payment  was  60  or 
66%  percent  of  previous  wages.  In  cases  of  permanent 
total  or  partial  disability,  payments  ranged  from  50  to 
70  percent.  Payments  for  temporary  total  disability 
ranged  from  40  to  70  percent  of  wages,  payable  either 
for  the  whole  period  of  disability  or  for  maximum  pe- 
riods of  78  to  1,000  weeks.  Many  of  the  laws  also 
provided  minimum  benefits  which,  in  terms  of  weekly 
payments,  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $14,  while  maximum 
weekly  payments  ranged  from  $8  to  $6'0,  the  maximum 
being  $30  in  the  case  of  death,  $60  in  the  case  of  perma- 
nent total  disability,  and  $25  for  permanent  partial  or 
temporary  total  disability. 

Inadequacies  of  workmen's  compensation  payments 
arise,  however,  from  the  method  of  determination  of 
the  weekly  wage  on  which  benefit  amounts  are  based 
(a  particidarly  serious  disadvantage  to  workers  in 
those  States  which  have  failed  to  adopt  a  full-time 
wage  base).  Thus  benefits  for  low-paid  and  inter- 
mittently employed  workers  may  be  very  low.  In- 
deed some  of  these  workers  have  received  as  compen- 
sation less  than  a  dollar  a  week.     In  many  cases  the 
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benefits  under  workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been 
too  low  for  subsistence,  and  at  times  the  injured  worker 
had  to  depend  on  other  public  aid  or  private  charity. 
However,  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  are  balanced  at  least  in  part  by 
the  provision  in  a  number  of  States  for  dependents' 
benefits,  which  in  most  cases  range  from  $5  to  $8  per 
week  per  dependent. 

Variations  Among  Groups 

Admittedly  not  all  recipients  of  public  aid  are  living 
so  close  to  the  poverty  line.  Attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  social  policy  has  tended  in  re- 
cent years  to  raise  the  level  of  living  of  certain  groups 
of  the  economically  insecure.  Some  WPA  workers, 
especially  those  not  continuously  dependent  on  project 
employment,  are  undoubtedly  enjoying  a  standard  of 
living  superior  to  that  which  they  had  previously  been 
able  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  this  program.  Benefi- 
ciaries of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and  some  bene- 
ficiaries of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  are 
undoubtedly  able  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  of 
which  a  progressive  and  wealthy  society  need  not  be 
ashamed,  especially  since,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the 
retired  workers,  benefits  are  an  addition  to  private 
savings  or  other  resources.  Certain  of  the  more  highly 
paid  workers,  especially  in  highly  unionized  seasonal 
industries,  are  also  securing  through  social-insurance 
measures  payments  which  together  with  their  own  re- 
sources permit  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  living 
equal  or  superior  to  that  permitted  by  the  emergency 
budget  during  a  short  period  of  unemployment.  In  a 
small  number  of  States,  also,  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  are  well  provided  for  if  the  emergency  budget 
standard  be  accepted  as  a  guide. 

Of  all  groups  receiving  public  aid,  the  aged,  and  in 
certain  States  also  th-e  Hind,  stand  out  as  the  most 
favorably  treated  when  the  amounts  of  monthly  grants 
are  compared.  These  groups  enjoy  a  level  of  living 
which,  although  by  no  means  generous,  is  markedly 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  all  other  groups  of  public- 
aid  recipients,  excepting  only  WPA  workers  and  CCC 
enrollees,  both  of  whom  make  a  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  through  the  performance  of 
work. 

Recipients  of  general  relief  suffer  in  com-parison  with 
beneficiaries  of  other  programs.  Colorado,  for  exam- 
ple, gave  in  June  1940  an  average  of  $33.75  per  month 
for  one  person  on  old-age  assistance,  but  only  $16.23  for 
general  relief,  which  is  usually  a  family  grant.  Arizona 
gave  $26.37  for  a  blind  person,  compared  to  $13.87 
for  general  relief.  Aid-to-dependent-children  grants 
are  normally  family  grants,  but  here  too  the  compari- 
son is  unfavorable  to  general  relief.     In  Indiana  the 
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average  family  grant  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was 
$28.10,  whereas  the  monthly  grant  to  general-relief 
cases  averaged  only  $13.19.  In  Ohio,  the  corresponding 
monthly  payments  were  $38.54  and  $15.85. 

Even  among  beneficiaries  of  the  social-insurance  pro- 
grams there  are  differences  which  are  difficult  to  justify. 
AVhile  all  social-insurance  programs  in  which  benefits 
are  related  to  past  earnings  may  be  expected  to  show 
significant  variations  in  payments  to  individuals,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  wide  range  which  now  exists 
in  average  monthly  payments  to  beneficiaries  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system  on  the  other  can  be  entirely 
justified  by  differences  in  the  level  of  past  earnings  of 
the  groups  concerned  or  by  differences  in  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  beneficiaries.  The  average  monthly 
benefit  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  in  June  1940 
was  approximately  $65.  At  the  same  time  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  the  primary 
benefits  averaged  about  $22,  and  wives',  children's,  and 
orphans'  benefits  averaged  $12. 

Variations  Among  Regions  and  Programs 

The  variations  among  groups  of  recipients  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  public  aid  is  paralleled  by  another 
serious  wealoiess  of  contemporary  public  provision  for 
the  economically  insecure ;  namely,  the  wide  differences 
in  the  standards  of  living  afforded  recipients  of  similar 
forms  of  aid  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country.  Some 
degi'ee  of  variation  in  standards  is,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  in  which  standards  of  living 
differ  widely  and  social  policy  is  to  a  large  extent  de- 
termined by  independent  political  units.  The  degree 
of  variation  which  exists  today,  however,  exceeds  any 
which  could  be  justified  by  regioTud  differences  in  liv- 
ing costs  and  is  sufficiently  serious  to  give  rise  to  dis- 
content. Even  when  all  due  allowances  are  made  for 
the  ambigaiities  and  misleading  character  of  '"average 
grants,"  they  cannot  explain  away  the  wide  ranges  in 
the  average  monthly  gi-ants  in  old-age  assistance  pro- 
grams (varying  in  June  1940  from  $7.57  in  Arkansas 
to  $37.95  in  California) ,  in  aid  to  the  blind  (averaging 
from  $7.95  in  Mississippi  to  $48.02  in  California),  and 
in  aid  to  dependent  children  (where  monthly  grants  to 
families  ran  from  $12  in  Arkansas  to  over  $45  in  both 
California  and  New  York). 

Why  Grants  Are  Low 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  revealed  by  this  study.  For  uncertainty  and 
insecurity,  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  even  the  minimum  conditions  of  decent 
civilized  living  are  not  confined  to  a  mere  handful  of 
people  or  a  few  unfortunate  groups  in  some  of  the  less 
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wealthy  States.  The  way  of  living  which  is  permitted 
by  contemporary  public-aid  programs  as  they  are  here 
described  has  in  the  last  decade  been  that  of  between 
10  and  22  percent  of  the  entire  population. 

To  a  large  extent  the  relatively  low  level  of  living 
of  recipients  of  public  aid  and  the  differential 
treatment  of  groups  whose  needs  appear  to  be  similar 
are  attributable  to  the  same  factors  which  ha\e  ac- 
counted for  the  denial  of  any  type  of  public  aid  at  all  to 
certain  groups.  Financial  pressures  have  led  to  econ- 
omies which  have  taJcen  the  form  in  many  area^s  of 
spreading  litnited  funds  over  an  increasing  nuinber  of 
cases.  But  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
public-aid-  recipients  has  also  been  impeded  by  the  al- 
most equally  low  standard  of  living  of  the  nondepend- 
ent  population  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
prevalence  of  low  incomes  from  private  employment 
also  helps  to  explain  the  marked  geographical  differ- 
ences in  the  level  of  living  experienced  by  public-aid 
recipients  in  apparently  similar  circumstances  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  drawn.  The  poor  showing 
of  the  States  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  by  refer- 
ence to  every  criterion  of  adequacy  applied  i-eflects  in 
part  the  relative  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  areas.  Similarly  the  piecemeal  and  un- 
coordinated manner  in  which  the  various  programs 
have  developed  and  the  differing  extent  to  which 
financial  aid  from  higher  governmental  units  is  avail- 
able to  the  various  programs  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  differences  in  the  level  of  living 
afforded  different  categories  of  public-aid  recipients. 

In  part,  the  differences  in  payments  m,ade  to  the 
various  groups  are  attributable  to  inadequate  attentio7i 
to  the  framing  of  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
various  p-rograms.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the 
social  insurances  where  certain  individuals  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  system  in  which  benefit  amounts  are  deter- 
mined by  past  earnings,  with  inadequate  regard  to  the 
question  whether  a  payment  of  this  type  is  a  suitable 
form  of  public  aid  for  those  who  have  earned  low 
wages  or  have  undergone  considerable  unemployment 
or  have  had  little  employment  in  covered  industry. 

Finally,  local  apathy  in  the  face  of  serious  economic 
need  and  deliberate  discrimination  by  local  administra- 
tors against  certain  minority  groups  have  explained  at 
least  part  of  the  wide  differences  in  the  level  of  living 
provided  for  public-aid  recipients.  There  are  other 
differences  to  be  observed  when  the  beneficiaries  of  one 
program  are  compared  with  those  of  another,  which 
cannot  be  thus  explained.  Thus  the  relatively  favor- 
able treatment  of  the  aged,  including  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system,  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  presence  of  powerful  and  effective  lobbying 
groups. 


In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  basic  weak- 
nesses of  the  existing  arrangements  for  assuring  main- 
tenance to  the  economically  insecure — namely,  the  ex- 
istence of  unmet  need,  the  low  level  of  living  afforded 
recipients  of  public  aid,  and  the  unjustifiable  differences 
in  the  treatment  of  different  categoi'ies  of  persons — 
stem  from  one  basic  cause.  This  is  the  still  limited  ac- 
ceptance by  the  country  as  a  whole  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
to  the  national  interest  to  ensure  an  adequate  minimum 
of  economic  security  to  all  the  people  of  America,  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  residence.  Until  this  point 
of  view  receives  full  and  free  acceptance,  it  is  idle  to 
expect  that  the  country  will  be  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  expenditures  to  secure  this  objective,  to  grant 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility  for  taking 
the  required  action  when  States  and  localities  are  un- 
willing to  do  so,  or  to  do  the  hard  thinking  required 
to  grapple  with  the  social,  economic,  and  administra- 
tive difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  if  the  many 
worth-while  programs  now  in  existence  are  to  be 
integrated  into  a  coherent  and  closely  meshed  whole. 

The  Conditions  Under  Which 
Public  Aid  is  Received 

The  last  10  years  have  amply  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  inadequacy  of  private 
income  is  not  attributable  to  the  fault  of  the  individual. 
In  keeping  with  this  fact  there  has  been,  as  already 
pointed  out,  a  notable  tendency  to  remove  from  the 
receipt  of  public  aid  the  taint  and  the  loss  of  social 
standing  that  formerly  was  characteristically  associated 
with  it.  Tliis  development  has  be«n  fostered  by  the 
adoption  of  more  constructive  public-aid  programs. 

The  Right  to  Social-Insurance  Benefits 

The  provision  of  public  aid  in  the  form  of  remuner- 
ated work  has  permitted  recipients  to  make  a  return 
to  society  for  their  maintenance  and  to  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  willing  to 
work  if  given  an  opportunity.  The  social  insurances 
reflect  the  view  that  important  individual  and  social 
values  are  destroyed  by  forcing  a  man  to  liquidate  all 
resources  and  reduce  himself  to  extreme  destitution 
before  qualifying  for  public  aid.  If  the  only  differ- 
ence in  treatment  between  the  provident  and  the  im- 
provident is  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  before 
public  aid  of  an  unsatisfactory  character  is  available, 
the  incentive  to  save  and  to  strive  for  self-support  in 
a  world  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  insecurity 
may  be  greatly  weakened.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
enforced  destitution  is  itself  a  corroding  influence 
which  destroys  morale  and  initiative.  The  social  in- 
surances thus  implement  the  view  that  the  sense  of 
independence  may  be  fostered  by  measures  which,  by 
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making  available  a  calculable  sum  in  specified  con- 
tingencies, make  private  savings  and  efforts  worth 
while.  All  the  available  evidence  suggests  also  that  the 
population  as  a  whole  attaches  a  high  value  to,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for,  the  privilege  of  receiving  socially 
provided  income  as  a  right  instead  of  as  a  concession 
which  may  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  public  officials. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  many  gainful  workers 
and  some  types  of  risk  are  still  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  social  insurance.  Sickness  and  ill 
health,  except  that  arising  in  the  course  of  employment, 
Imve  so  far  ieen  neglected  by  American  social-insurance 
sysfem.t.  Yet  these  hazards  are  among  the  most  for- 
midable threats  to  the  worker's  security  and  in  other 
countries  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  risks  against 
which  social-insurance  protection  has  been  devised. 
Only  railroad  workers,  if  they  are  over  60  or  have 
completed  30  j'ears  of  employment,  enjoy  a  measure 
of  social-insurance  protection  against  loss  of  wages 
or  employment  due  to  disability,  and  then  only  if  the 
disability  is  permanent.  These  disability  benefits  are 
in  fact  retirement  annuities  with  somewhat  flexible  age 
requirements. 

Social-insurance  protection  in  the  field  of  industrial 
accidents  and  occupational  diseases  is  still  incomplete. 
Although  workmen's  compensation  antedates  the  other 
forms  of  social  insurance  in  this  country,  it  is  much 
less  uniform  and  inclusive  and  is  unevenly  developed 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  laws 
do  not  protect  all  workers  against  loss  or  reduction  of 
earnings  due  to  physical  risks  attendant  upon  em- 
ployment. Not  all  the  State  laws  are  compulsory; 
numerous  types  of  employment  and  sizes  of  firms  are 
not  covered;  not  all  laws  provide  compensation  for 
industrial  diseases;  and  provision  for  medical  treat- 
ment is  often  inadequate.  Similarly  the  duration  of 
cash  compensation  is  often  subject  to  limitation.  In- 
asmuch as  workmen's  compensation  legislation  is  wholly 
a  State  responsibility,  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
direct  means  of  encouraging  or  enforcing  uniform 
standards  or  improvements  m  the  nature  and  scope  of 
medical  and  cash  benefits  afforded  by  independent  State 
action. 

The  risk  of  income  inadequacy  attributable  to  the 
loss  of  a  bread-winner  is  also  as  yet  incompletely  cov- 
ered by  social-insurance  measures.  The  problem  of 
the  dependents  of  deceased  railroad  workers  is  only 
partly  solved.  Unlike  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance system  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  rail- 
road retirement  program  makes  no  direct  provision 
for  payments  to  survivors  but  permits  insured  workers 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will  accept  a 
lower  retirement  annuity  during  their  own  life  and 
thus  provide  a  widow's  benefit  for  the  surviving  spouse. 


Only  about  6  percent  of  some  125,000  railroad  em- 
ployee beneficiaries  certified  through  June  1940  selected 
this  option. 

The  protection  afforded  by  social  insurance  against 
the  risks  of  unemployment  and  old  age  is  also  far  from 
complete.  Workers  in  certain  employments  (in  par- 
ticular, domestic  service,  agriculture,  and  nonprofit  cor- 
porations) arc  specifically  excluded  from  coverage  un- 
der these  laws.  In  addition.  State  unemplojanent 
compensation  laws  often  exclude  employees  of  small 
firms,  and  all  laws  for  constitutional  reasons  exclude 
seamen. 

Moreover,  in  unemployment  compensation  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  even  of  covered  icorkers  are  baired 
from  the  receipt  of  benefits  because  their  earnings  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  make  them  eligible  under  the 
miniiniim-earmngs  requirements  of  this  legislation. 
For  example,  a  recent  study  revealed  that  in  30  States 
during  1939  an  average  of  10.1  percent  of  those  who 
claimed  unemployment  compensation  benefits  were  dis- 
qualified because  of  inadequate  earnings  in  covered  in- 
dustries. In  some  States  the  proportion  of  claims  for 
benefits  not  allowed  because  of  inadequate  earnings  has 
been  as  high  as  40  and  even  50  percent  in  certain 
months. 

For  those  ivho  do  qualify,  the  benefits  are  paid  for 
too  short  a  period.  In  nearly  all  States,  the  duration 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  weekly  benefit  is  related 
to  past  earnings.  To  many  workers,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  income  groups,  the  insurance 
checks  are  paid  for  but  a  few  weeks.  In  Illinois,  for 
example,  between  April  and  July  of  1939,  35  percent 
of  the  unemployed  who  qualified  for  benefits  used  up 
their  rights  in  less  than  9  weeks  on  the  average.  Even 
in  Michigan,  where  the  average  potential  duration  is 
higher  (nearly  15  weeks),  in  the  year  between  July 
1938  and  June  1939,  46  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  were 
still  unemployed  after  the  receipt  of  their  last  benefit 
check. 

Even  in  the  broader  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system,  a  considerabl-e  proportion  of  v:orkers  icho,  to- 
gether with  their  employers,  are  contributing  toward 
what  they  regard  as  assured  future  benefits,  will  fail 
to  qualify  becau^se  they  do  not  earn  enough  tuages  in 
enough  calendar  quarters  from  covered  employment. 
Even  if  the  restricted  scope  of  "covered  employment" 
should  be  broadened  and  thus  more  and  more  wages 
become  credited  toward  ultimate  benefit  eligibility,  a 
not  insignificant  proportion  of  workers  may  still  fail 
to  qualify  because  of  low  earnings  or  discontinuity  of 
insured  employment.  Estimates  suggest  that  the  pro- 
portion of  nominally  covered  workers  whose  earnings 
I'ecord  would  have  thus  disqualified  them  from  benefit 
rights  may  have  been  as  high  as  40  percent  by  1940. 
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It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say  whether  the  liighcr  general 
level  of  earnings  and  greater  continuity  of  employment 
that  liave  characterized  the  subsequent  years  will  sub- 
stantially and  permanently  reduce  this  proportion. 

Technical  and  economic  considerations  admittedly 
impose  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  social-insurance 
type  of  security.  The  exclusion  of  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers  has  been  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
difficulties  of  devising  administrative  mechanisms  for 
the  collection  of  contributions  and  payment  of  benefits 
and  the  necessary  controls  for  assuring  compliance 
with  the  eligibility  requirements.  But  a  more  serious 
obstacle  to  the  general  provision  of  economic  security 
through  the  social-iiisurance  method  is  presented  by  the 
low  level  of  eamings  and  hi^egularity  of  employment 
of  many  sections  of  the  working  population.  So  long 
as  eligibility  for  benefits  and  the  amount  of  benefit 
payable  are  directly  related  to  a  worker's  past  earnings 
and  employment  record,  the  formal  coverage  of  low- 
paid  and  irregularly  employed  workei's  in  a  social- 
insurance  program  may  be  a  dubious  advantage.  For 
although  legally  covered  they  may  not  qualify  for  bene- 
fits, or  if  eligible  they  may  receive  lower  payments 
than  they  could  secure  under  some  other  program.  So 
long  as  present  benefit  and  eligibility  formulas  are  re- 
tained, therefore,  the  fact  that  the  system  does  not  em- 
brace all  of  the  working  population  is  not  necessarily 
a  weakness  of  the  social-insurance  system. 

Assistance  and  Work  Programs 

It  would  he  idle  to  pretend  that  the  receipt  of  public 
aid  other  than  social-insurance  benefits  has  been  freed 
from  any  taint  or  loss  of  social  standing,  despite  the 
sincere  effort  of  many  agencies  and  administrators  to 
foster  a  point  of  view  more  consistent  with  the  involun- 
tary character  of  most  dependency  on  socially  provided 
income.  It  is  true  that  by  the  end  of  1940,  all  of  the 
approved  State  plans  for  the  special  public  assistances 
contained  some  kind  of  a  provision  for  a  fair  hearing 
to  individuals  whose  applications  for  aid  had  been 
denied.  The  right  to  appeal  against  alleged  inade- 
quacies of  grants  or  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with 
any  order  or  determination  of  the  agency  was  less 
common.  The  privacy  of  recipients  of  the  special  pub- 
lic assistances  has  also  been  protected  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1939  which  required, 
as  from  1941,  safeguards  to  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure 
of  information  concerning  applicants  and  recipients,  to 
purposes  directly  connected  with  the  administration 
of  these  types  of  aid.  Moreover,  in  general,  recipients 
of  the  special  public  assistances  are  also  submitted  to 
reinvestgation  less  frequently  than  general-relief  re- 
cipients.    In  so  far  as  the  mere  process  of  investiga- 


tion is  distasteful,  this  development  too  must  be 
regai'ded  as  an  improvement  in  the  status  of  recipients 
of  this  type  of  aid. 

On  the  other  hand  the  older  point  of  view,  which 
regards  receipt  of  public  aid  as  a  sign  of  social  un- 
worthiness,  still  persists  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  I'ecipient  of  general  relief.  As 
other  groups  have  been  selected  for  special  treatment 
in  the  newer  programs,  general  relief  is  still  regarded 
in  many  quarters  as  the  refuge  of  the  ne'er-do-wells 
or  the  least  deserving  sections  of  the  dependent  popula- 
tion. The  general  attitude  towards  recipients  of  this 
form  of  public  aid  is  reflected  in  the  not  uncommon 
reluctance  of  employers  to  employ  workers  who  have 
at  some  time  or  other  been  "on  relief."  Where  this 
attitude  is  found,  relief  is  likely  to  be  given  as  a  grudg- 
ing concession,  unaccompanied  by  any  safeguards  to 
self-respect,  such  as  the  right  of  appeal  or  prohibition 
of  the  publication  of  recipients'  names. 

There  are,  moreover,  still  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  receipt  of  public  aid  is  made  as  distasteful 
as  possible  to  the  recipient  in  the  hope  of  discouraging 
applications.  Where  this  policy  prevails,  even  so  con- 
structive a  measure  as  the  WPA  program  may  fail  in 
one  of  its  major  objectives,  since  access  to  it  must  be 
through  the  local  relief  agency.  Thus  paradoxically 
enough,  a  program  which  aims  to  maintain  morale  and 
self-respect  requires  that  many  applicants  must  first 
have  been  submitted  to  treatment  likely  to  impair 
morale.  Moreover,  after  18  months  of  continuous 
employment  and  morale  improvement,  project  workers 
are  discharged  until  such  time  as  they  have  again  fallen 
to  the  level  of  destitution  and  passed  through  the  relief 
machinery. 

Payments  in  Cash 

One  other  aspect  of  the  conditions  under  which  pub- 
lic aid  is  available  calls  for  comment ;  namely,  the  form 
in  which  public  aid  is  received.  There  has  been  notable 
progi'ess  in  recent  years  toward  abandonment  of  the 
older  system  of  providing  public  aid  in  the  form  of 
grocery  orders,  issues  of  supplies  from  commissaries, 
or  other  types  of  payment  in  kind.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  provision  of  economic  security  in  the 
form  of  cash  payments  is  not  only  greatly  preferred 
by  the  recipients  and  thus  a  factor  contrihuting  to  the 
maintenance  of  -initiative  and  self-respect,  but  is  also 
often  more  economical  to  the  community.  Although 
the  tendency  to  provide  payments  in  cash  must  be 
regarded  as  a  real  social  gain,  one  of  the  public  meas- 
ures which  in  recent  years  has  come  to  play  an  im- 
portant role — namely,  the  surplus-commodities  pro- 
gram— has  tended  to  impede  progress  toward  this  goal. 
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The  attempt  to  remove  agricultural  surpluses  by  pro- 
viding for  their  free  distribution  to  persons  vchose  low 
incomes  suggest  a  need  for  additional  foodstuffs  is 
from  one  point  of  view  a  reasonable  and  intelligent 
method  of  making  full  use  of  the  available  productive 
resources  of  the  country.  However,  such  a  measure 
raises  difficult  economic  and  social  problems,  such  as 
the  determination  of  what  is,  and  still  more  impor- 
tantly what  should  be,  a  surplus  product  and  at  what 
price.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to 
examine  this  aspect  of  the  program  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  The  repercussions  of  this 
program  in  the  field  of  public  aid  are,  however,  direct 
and  relevant.  For  without  adequate  controls  to  ensure 
that  the  free  surplus  commodities  are  an  addition  to, 
and  not  merely  a  substitute  for,  more  carefully  planned 
and  appropriate  forms  of  public  aid,  the  impact  of  the 
sxirplus-commodity  program  has  two  unfortunate  con- 
sequences.   On  the  one  hand,  it  fosters  a  policy  directly 


contrary  to  that  promoted  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  social  insurances,  the  special  assistances, 
and  the  work  programs ;  namely,  that  public  aid  should 
be  available  in  the  form  of  cash.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  it  obscures  the  full  extent  of  the  inadequacy  of 
other  public-aid  provision  and  operates  as  a  concealed 
and  unregulated  subsidy  to  certain  types  of  local 
authorities,  by  offsetting  their  failure  to  make  appro- 
priate provision  for  general  relief. 

The  introduction  of  the  stamp  plan  represents  a  real 
improvement  in  these  respects.  For  it  offers  greater 
assurance  that  surplus  commodities  will  be  an  addition 
to,  and  not  merely  a  substitute  for,  regularly  available 
public  aid,  and  it  permits  the  recipients  greater  freedom 
to  choose  between  the  available  surplus  products  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  needs  and  consumption  habits. 
Nevertheless,  this  study  has  shown  that  even  the  stamp 
plan  is  not  completely  proof  against  abuse  by  the  less 
progressive  or  adequMely  equipped  agencies. 


THE    PUBLIC    SOCIAL    SERVICES 


The  standard  of  living  of  any  family  depends  not 
only  on  the  amount  of  its  money  income,  whether 
derived  from  public  or  private  sources,  but  also  on 
the  extent  of  available  community  services.  Over  a 
period  of  time  much  longer  than  that  covered  by  this 
study,  recognition  of  the  importance  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  Nation  of  enhancing  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people  has  led  to  the  direct  provision 
by  government  of  many  types  of  service.  Among 
these,  preventive  public-health  measures,  elementary 
and  high-school  education,  and  special  services  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  mothers  and  children  are  out- 
standing. 

Direct  provision  by  government  of  certain  of  the 
essentials  of  decent  living  is  also  a  method  of  overcom- 
ing some  of  the  difficulties  of  assuring  adequate  security 
through  cash  payments  to  individuals.  For  despite 
what  was  said  above  concerning  the  advantages  of 
providing  for  physical  maintenance  through  payments 
in  cash  in  preference  to  relief  in  kind,  there  are  many 
types  of  need  which  can  be  met  most  economically  and 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  the  price  and 
wage  structure  of  the  country,  if  supplied  directly  to 
the  groups  at  any  time  declared  eligible.  Thus  the 
extent  to  which  the  country  has  begun  to  make  social 
provision  for  the  needs  of  the  low-income  population 
for  medical  services,  general  education,  housing,  and 
recreation  represents  real  progress.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  pretended  that  these  services  are  today  reach- 
ing all  people  and  all  areas  where  the  need  for  them 
exists,  or  that  any  orderly  principle  of  priorities  is 
applied  to  the  selection  of  the  services  to  be  fostered. 


Health  Services 

The  provision  of  medical  care  for  our  people  is  still 
far  from  adequate  despite  the  great  body  of  evidence 
showing  that  medical  costs  impose  a  heavy  burden  on 
large  sections  of  the  population  and  that  much  de- 
pendency on  publicly  provided  income  is  attributable 
to  ill  health.  Under  the  FERA  program  operating 
from  1933-35,  the  principle  was  established  that  medi- 
cal care  was  a  necessity  of  life  for  which  relief  and 
assistance  funds  could  properly  be  spent.  But  the 
termination  of  that  program  involved  the  cessation  of 
much  of  the  publicly  supported  medical  care  developed 
between  these  years.  Furthermore,  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  match- 
ing of  costs  of  medical  care  for  recipients  of  the  special 
public  assistances  is  permissible  only  when  these  costs 
are  met  from  the  assistance  payment  to  the  recipient. 
Limitations  of  maximum  payments  and  financial 
stringency  have  combined  to  prevent  many  States  from 
providing  adequate  medical  care  for  these  needy 
groups. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  welfare  departments 
have  indeed  accepted  wide  responsibility  for  providing 
medical  care  as  an  outgrowth  of  their  public-aid  func- 
tions, and  at  the  present  time  some  of  them  are  more 
active  in  this  field  than  liealth  departments,  which  tend 
to  emphasize  preventive  measures.  To  a  very  large 
extent,  however,  these  publicly  provided  medical  serv- 
ices are  limited  to  the  public-aid  population. 

The  Federal  Government  operates  two  organized 
medical-care  programs,  for  veterans  and  for  seamen. 
In  addition,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  de- 
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veloped  a  program  of  medical  care  in  connection  with 
its  rehabilitation  program.  But  by  the  end  of  1939 
this  service  was  in  operation  only  in  certain  counties  in 
38  States.  Access  to  the  services  was  restricted  to 
rehabilitation  clients  and  participation  in  the  program 
was  on  a  voluntary  basis.  As  yet,  the  program  has 
reached  only  a  small  proportion  even  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion clients  and  does  not  pretend  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  vastly  greater  number  of  low-income  farm  families. 
The  acute  need  of  migrator}'  workers  for  medical  serv- 
ices is  also  as  j'et  largely  unsatisfied,  although  the 
special  medical  programs  developed  in  two  States  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  indicate  that  the 
country  has  at  least  begun  to  grapple  with  this 
problem. 

The  workmen's  compensation  laws  make  provision 
for  medical  treatment  of  injuries  or  illness  arising  in 
the  course  of  a  worker's  employment.  But,  as  already 
pointed  out,  these  laws  cover  only  some  40  percent 
of  the  total  gainfully  employed  population.  More- 
over, the  types  of  disability  provided  for  are  re- 
stricted— only  30  States  compensate  all  or  specified 
occupational  diseases.  More  than  half  the  States  set 
limits  to  the  time  during  which  medical  aid  is  given  or 
to  the  amount  to  be  spent  in  treatment. 

During  the  past  few  years  vocational-rehabilitation 
work  in  the  States  has  been  materially  assisted  through 
the  increased  grants  made  available  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Although  provision  for  tlie  sjDecial 
needs  of  physically  handicapped  persons  has  thereby 
been  expanded,  the  existing  facilities  are  still  far  from 
adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

Health  services  for  mothers  and  children  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  through  Federal  monies  made 
available  imder  the  Social  Security  Act.  All  the 
States  are  participating  in  this  program  and  also 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Eico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  has  been  continuing  increase  in  the 
number  of  prenatal  clinics  and  child-health  conferences 
and  in  the  number  of  counties  with  public-health  nurs- 
ing programs.  However,  there  are  still  over  900 
counties  which  do  not  have  any  county-wide  provision 
for  maternal-and-child-health  services  and  lack  even 
the  services  of  a  public-health  nurse.  Child-health 
conferences  for  infants  or  preschool  children,  held  once 
a  month  under  State  health  department  supervision, 
are  available  in  only  one-third  of  the  counties. 

All  of  the  States  and  the  territories  named  above  are 
also  participating  in  the  program  of  services  to  crip- 
pled children  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  need  which  remains  to 
be  met.  Furthermore,  the  scope  of  the  program  is 
still  unduly  restricted,  being  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  orthopedic  cases  and  those  needing  plastic  surgery. 


Programs  for  the  care  of  cardiac  children  have  been 
inaugurated  in  only  12  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Education 

Government  has  increasingly  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  fostering  the  general  education  of  our  people. 
During  recent  years  the  provision  has  been  expanded 
through  measures  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  unemployment  among  young  people.  More  than 
1.5  million  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
24  have  been  enabled  to  continue  education  at  the  high 
school,  college,  or  graduate  levels  since  the  National 
Youth  Administration  began  its  student  work  program 
in  September  1935.  Although  this  service  is  in  prin- 
ciple available  to  all  persons  in  the  low-income  groups, 
limitation  of  funds  and  the  operation  of  this  program 
by  an  agency  primarily  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
unemployed  youth  have,  in  fact,  meant  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  recipients  of  this  federally  subsidized 
education  have  come  from  public-aid  families.  Another 
type  of  encouragement  to  the  continued  education  of 
children  was  given  by  the  1939  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  whereby  Federal  assistance  became  avail- 
able to  needy  children,  otherwise  qualified  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  up  to  the  age  of  18  (instead  of  16 
as  heretofore)  if  regularly  attending  school.  Here 
agahi,  however,  the  encouragement  to  pursue  education 
is  limited  to  children  who  are  by  definition  members  of 
the  public-aid  population.  Moreover,  only  16  States 
have  so  far  taken  advantage  of  the  liberalization  of 
the  Federal  law. 

Through  the  work  program  many  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  left  school  have  been  enabled  to  con- 
tinue some  form  of  education  through  adult-education 
classes.  But  this  program  has  necessarily  developed 
as  a  byproduct  of  the  major  function  of  the  WPA — 
namely,  to  provide  suitable  project  employment  for 
unemployed  workers.  The  current  extent  of  the  service 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  persons  eligible  for 
project  employment  and  capable  of  conducting  the 
classes,  and  also  on  State  and  local  interest  in  sponsor- 
ing such  projects.  Moreover,  its  continuation  is 
bound  up  with  the  availability  of  fimds  for  unem- 
ployment relief  and  will  be  imperiled  as  employment 
revives. 

Child-Welfare  Services 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  extension  and 
strengthening,  especially  in  rural  areas,  of  services 
designed  to  protect  homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected 
children,  and  childi'en  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent. All  the  States  and  Ten-it ories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  today  cooperating  with  the  Children's 
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Bureau  in  the  administration  of  such  services.  Because 
of  the  limited  funds  available,  however,  the  program 
has  in  the  main  taken  the  form  of  strengthening  State 
services  and  financing  demonstration  services  in  a 
limited  number  of  local  areas  in  every  State. 

Public  Housing 

The  need  of  large  sections  of  the  population  for 
better  housing  has  increasingly  become  a  matter  of 
public  concern  during  the  last  5  years.  By  1940  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  were  concerned  with  housing,  but 
only  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  were  peculiarly  con- 
cerned with  the  housing  needs  of  families  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  program  op- 
operated  in  38  States  but  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
housed  under  projects  completed  or  in  the  course  of 
construction  was  extremely  small.  The  work  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  regard  to  housing 
has  been  necessarily  incidental  to  its  major  objectives, 
except  for  the  rural  and  suburban  resettlement  projects 
which  in  1939  together  provided  for  only  some  16,000 
families. 

The  extremely  modest  nature  of  our  attack  upon  the 


housing  problem  is  evident  when  it  is  recalled  that  a 
high  proportion  of  relief  and  public-assistance  families 
are  inadequately  housed.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that 
a  number  of  States  make  no  regular  allowance  in  re- 
lief grants  for  rent  and  that  families  on  relief  are 
subject  to  frequent  eviction. 

Policies  Underlying  Provision  of  Social  Services 

The  growing  awareness  of  the  extent  to  which  im- 
portant sections  of  the  American  people  are  deprived 
of  the  essentials  of  decent  livelihood  and  the  more 
generous  interpretation  of  these  essentials  to  include 
decent  housing,  adequate  medical  care,  educational  and 
recreational  opportunity,  and  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  problems  of  economic  and  community  adjustment 
necessitate  a  reconsideration  of  policy  in  regard  to  the 
social  services.  Two  major  questions  must  be  answered. 
First,  to  what  extent  can  the  objectives  be  secured 
through  cash  payments  to  individuals  and  to  what 
extent  can  these  needs  more  appropriately  be  met  by 
direct  public  provision?  Secondly,  until  it  is  possible 
to  assure  all  these  essentials  to  all  the  people,  what 
order  of  priorities  should  be  adopted?  Specifically, 
are  some  types  of  need,  such  as  that  for  adequate  medi- 
cal service,  more  urgent  than  others?  Should  public 
policy  concentrate  upon  the  needs  of  the  public-aid 
population  or  should  the  developing  services  be  avail- 
able to  all  low-income  groups? 


WORK,   GUIDANCE,   AND    TRAINING    FOR    THE    EMPLOYABLE 

POPULATION 


A  fundamental  attack  upon  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment would  look  not  merely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  morale  and  work  habits  of  workers  who  are 
unemployed,  but  would  aim  at  the  elimination  of  the 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  need  for  such  action.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  measures  directed  toward  the 
reduction  of  unemployment  have  as  yet  been  adequately 
developed.  It  is  true  that  during  the  last  10  years 
eflForts  have  been  made  to  vitalize  the  economy  by  a 
government  spending  program.  But  these  efforts  have 
been  sporadic  and  uncertain  and  so  little  coordinated 
with  public-aid  policies  that  their  effect  was  in  part 
negated  by  the  pay-roll  taxes  imposed  in  connection 
■with  the  social  insurances.  Nor,  as  the  contrasting 
experience  of  the  war  period  has  shown,  had  the 
volume  of  expenditures  prior  to  1940  been  sufficient  to 
exert  a  significant  and  sustained  effect  upon  the 
economy. 

Admittedly  the  selection  and  implementation  of  pre- 
ventive measures  is  no  easy  task,  especially  when,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  last  10  years,  the  problem  to  be  faced 


is  one  of  revitalizing  a  severely  depressed  economy  and 
not  merely  the  maintenance  of  an  existing  high  degree  of 
utilization  of  all  productive  resources.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  believe,  however,  that  more  could  have  been  accom- 
plished had  greater  attention  been  paid  during  the  years 
of  depression  to  the  relocation  of  industries  and  trans- 
ference of  workers  from  depressed  areas  to  those  of 
greater  economic  opportunity,  to  the  inculcation  of 
skills  likely  to  be  in  demand  when  industry  revives, 
and  to  the  remedying  of  physical  and  mental  defects 
which  at  present  impair  the  efficiency  of  thousands  of 
workers. 

Given  the  existence  of  unemployment,  however,  the 
country  can  justifiably  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  recognized  that  there  is  need  for  a  more  active 
and  constructive  policy  than  the  mere  assurance  of 
subsistence  income.  A  series  of  measures  has  been  de- 
veloped aiming  to  provide  work  opportunity  for 
those  who  are  not  absorbed  by  private  industry  and  to 
enhance  the  productive  capacity  of  employable  persons. 
The  instruments  tlirough  which  these  policies  have  been 
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applied  include  the  emploj'inent  service,  rural  rehabili- 
tation loans,  public  works,  the  work  projects  of  the 
WPA,  CCC  employment,  the  NYA  out-of-school  work 
programs,  and  in  certain  areas  locally  operated  work 
pi'ojects. 

The  Public  Employment  Service 

The  employment  service  is  an  important  element  in 
any  series  of  measures  aiming  at  the  reduction  of  un- 
employment. But  it  is  obvious  that  at  best  the  service 
can  supjjly  workers  with  jobs  only  where  jobs  exist. 
It  can  reduce  the  time  lag  between  the  occurrence  of  an 
employment  opening  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  de- 
mand, but  it  cannot  create  jobs.  Even  from  this  point 
of  view  the  service  is  not  yet  equipped  to  make  the  full 
confrihufion  of  which  if  is  capable.  There  are  still 
many  areas  which  are  inadequately  served  by  employ- 
ment offices.  Because  during  the  last  5  years  the  pre- 
ponderant proportion  of  the  funds  which  have  made 
possible  the  extension  of  the  service  have  been  supplied 
through  the  unemployment  compensation  program,  the 
new  growth  has  tended  to  emphasize  benefit-paying 
activities.  Prior  to  the  defense  emergency,  place- 
ment services  had  not  undergone  a  corresponding  ex- 
pansion. In  particular  the  guidance  and  counseling 
aspects  of  the  work  of  the  service,  especially  in  regard 
to  young  people,  have  been  underdeveloped.  Until  re- 
cently also  any  assumption  of  such  functions  could  have 
had  but  limited  success  because  there  existed  no  adequate 
data  relative  to  future  trends  in  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  labor  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 

Nor  have  the  facilities  of  the  public  employment 
service  been  available  to  all  those  who  could  benefit 
from  them.  The  lack  of  development  of  the  service 
in  many  areas  which  has  been  referred  to  above  means 
that  many  workers  do  not  receive  the  expert  guidance 
and  information  concerning  job  opportunities  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Tliis  is  an  especially  serious  con- 
sideration for  new  entrants  to  the  labor  market. 
Moreover,  the  preoccupation  of  the  service  with  unem- 
ployment beneficiaries  in  recent  years  has  fostered  some 
neglect  of  the  interests  of  WPA  workers  and  recipients 
of  general  relief  in  referrals  to  private  employment. 

In  view  of  the  national  character  of  the  labor  market 
and,  in  consequence,  of  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
it  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  weakness  of  the  employ- 
ment service  that  until  19Jt2  it  xvas  07'ganised  on  a  State, 
rather  than  a  Federal,  basis.  For,  as  the  defense  emer- 
gency has  shown,  the  failure  of  given  States  to  develop 
an  adequate  service  defeats  attempts  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  available  labor  supply,  especially 
when  geographical  transference  is  involved.  The  per- 
fection of  the  national  clearing  system  might  have  over- 


come some  weaknesses  of  this  state-by-state  organiza- 
tion, but  it  could  not  overcome  the  unwillingness  of 
certain  States  to  develop  an  efficient  service. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  service  has  no  powers 
or  resources  which  would  permit  it  to  advance  funds 
to  workers  for  the  payment  of  fares  or  the  purchase 
of  tools,  and  even  more  importantly,  to  grant  subsidies 
for  geographical  transference  and  allowances  to 
workers  undergoing  training  courses. 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans 

The  rehabilitation  loan  program  of  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  represents  another  type  of  con- 
structive and  preventive  attack  upon  the  equivalent  of 
unemployment  for  the  farming  population.  A  major 
feature  of  the  program  is  the  assistance  given  to  loan 
clients  in  developing  sound  farming  and  home- 
management  practices.  The  enhancement  of  the  net 
worth  of  the  majority  of  loan  clients  testifies  to  the 
success  of  the  j^rogram.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
from  the  long-range  point  of  view,  even  this  program 
can  be  envisaged  as  a  permanent  solution  of  the  need 
of  farmers  for  public  aid.  Acceptance  of  it  as  such 
implies  acceptance  also  of  the  view  that  subsistence 
farming  must  continue  to  be  the  normal  way  of  life 
for  a  large  proportion  of  our  farm  families.  Ob- 
viously, in  a  period  of  severe  unemployment  any  meas- 
ure which  tends  to  prevent  intensification  of  the 
competition  for  jobs  in  an  overcrowded  industrial  mar- 
ket is  desirable.  Even  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
wisest  policy  is  one  that  encourages  the  investment  of 
considerable  resources  in  farms  or  farmers  of  marginal 
efficiency.  But  the  real  test  of  the  program  will  come 
with  the  revival  of  industry,  and  the  increased  demand 
for  industrial  labor  which  the  defense  program  has 
stimulated  may  shortly  show  whether  many  of  those 
who  have  been  assisted  to  remain  on  small  farms 
by  FSA  loans  will  continue  to  prefer  the  agricultural 
way  of  life  with  its  lower  standard  of  living  to  the 
greater  economic  inducements  offered  by  industrial 
employment. 

Federal  Work  Programs 

All  of  the  Federal  Work  Programs  aim  to  provide 
for  the  other-than-maintenance  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  retrieve  for  society  at  large  an  other- 
wise wasted  national  resource — its  labor  power.  The 
development  of  these  programs  has  necessarily  made 
great  demands  upon  our  people.  Quite  apart  from 
a  willingness  to  recognize  that  in  the  long  run  the 
cheapest  method  of  handling  the  problem  of  un- 
employment is  not  that  which  involves  the  minimum 
expenditure  necessary  to  keep  people  barely  alive,  these 
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measures  have  called  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  in 
devisiiij,'  api)ropriate  projects,  for  social  plunning  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  government,  and  for 
a  high  degree  of  adaptability  and  inventiveness  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  administration. 

Achievements  of  the  Work  Programs 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been  given  productive 
jobs.  This  work  lias  enriched  the  physical  and  social 
resources  of  ov/r  cov/ntry;  the  labor  which  would  have 
been  irretrievably  lost  has  been  stored  up  in  roads, 
bridges,  schools,  and  hundreds  of  other  sti'uctures. 
The  national  well-being  has  been  increased  just  as 
directly  through  the  services  rendered  by  white-collar 
project  workers  in  such  fields  as  health,  education, 
recreation,  and  the  arts. 

These  have  not  been  the  only  gains  from  the  work 
programs.  The  men  and  women  who  were  given  work 
by  the  PWA,  the  CCC,  the  NYA,  and  the  WPA,  and 
by  the  local  projects  were  kept  from  idleness.  That 
fact  alone  is  of  outstanding  importance.  Maintenance 
is  not  enough  for  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  The 
work  program  made  it  possible  to  provide  "mainte- 
nance-plus"— and  the  plus  item  includes  among  other 
assets  the  opportunity  to  do  useful  work,  the  preserva- 
tion of  skills,  and  the  maintenance  of  work  habits.  In 
providing  an  opportunity  to  earn  wages  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  for  an  estimated  nearly  8  million  proj- 
ect workers  during  1930-1940,  the  American  people 
have  signified  their  approval  of  the  principle  that 
the  provision  of  work  to  the  able-bodied  unemployed 
is  more  desirable  than  direct  relief. 

The  development  of  the  Federal  youth  programs  has 
represented  especially  significant  gains  for  the  younger 
generation.  They  forced  public  recognition  of  a  con- 
dition that  had  been  existing  for  rtiany  years — the 
increasing  difficulty  young  people  had  been  experienc- 
ing in  obtaining  employment.  Our  economy  had  taken 
work  out  of  the  lives  of  many  youth.  The  inadequacies 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  especially  on 
the  secondary  level,  were  emphasized  by  the  spectacle 
of  thousands  of  young  people  leaving  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  land  unprepared  for  work  and  not 
knowing  either  what  their  capacities  were  or  how  they 
could  make  a  satisfactory  occupational  adjustment. 

The  NYA  and  the  CCC  have  undoubtedly  sustained 
the  morale  of  many  thousands  of  young  people  by 
providing  the  ojiportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  work 
habits  and  attitudes  toward  work  through  productive 
work  and  community  service.  Moreover.,  the  work 
projects  of  both  agencies  have  demonstrated  the  im,- 
portance  of  work  as  a  phase  of  education  and  as  a 
necssary  experience  in  the  transition  from  youth  to 
adulthood. 
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Great  as  is  the  pride  which  the  country  may  take 
in  these  achievements,  especially  in  view  of  the  emer- 
gency conditions  under  which  many  of  the  programs 
for  the  unemployed  were  evolved,  many  problems  are 
yet  unsolved. 

Limited  Coverage  of  the  Work  Programs 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  available  constructive  measures 
do  not  embrace  all  of  the  involuntarily  unemployed 
population.  Despite  the  many  programs  in  operation, 
considerable  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  have  been 
denied  access  to  those  which  would  seem  appropriate 
to  their  needs  for  work.  "WTiile  for  various  reasons  it 
is  impossible  to  present  precise  estimates,  it  is  known 
that,  quite  apart  from  aliens  and  certain  other  groups 
who  are  specifically  excluded  by  law,  there  have  been 
during  these  years  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employ- 
able persons  awaiting  assignment  to  Federal  work 
projects  and  the  special  youth  programs  primarily 
because  the  funds  for  their  employment  were  not  avail- 
able. For  WPA  alone,  the  number  of  needy  unem- 
ployed certified  for  employment  and  awaiting  assign- 
ment has  ranged  at  various  times  from  500,000  to  about 
900,000  persons.  Because  in  many  areas  the  local 
public-welfare  agencies  do  not  refer  persons  to  WPA 
unless  project  work  is  in  fact  available,  the  actual  num- 
ber eligible  for  assignment  can  be  estimated  to  have 
fluctuated  between  600,000  and  1,330,000  persons. 

Except  for  the  short-lived  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  youth  programs,  em- 
ploym&nt  on  projects  has  been  limited  to  unemployed 
persons  in  need.  Employment  is  therefore  not  avail- 
able to  many  unemployed  persons  who  are  not  com- 
pletely destitute  but  who  need  work  and  are  just  as 
eager  to  work  as  those  loho  are  accepted  because  they 
have  passed  a  means  test.  Thus,  secondary  wage 
earners  in  families  in  which  the  primary  wage  earner 
is  employed  on  public  or  private  work  may  be  denied 
access  to  work  projects,  however  great  their  need  for 
work  experience. 

Lack  of  Clarity  in  Objectives 

A  second  major  weakness  of  contemporary  construc- 
tive programs  for  the  unemployed  is  the  lack  of  clanty 
as  to  objectives  and  as  to  the  special  problems  which 
each  measure  was  designed  to  solve.  In  consequence, 
it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  differ- 
ent programs  because  of  a  confusion  as  to  the  objectives 
which  each  seeks  to  attain. 

All  available  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  unemployed  are  not  a  homogeneous  body  and  that 
the  type  of  constructive  program  made  available  should 
reflect  this  heterogeneity.  Some  of  the  unemployed 
need  merely  the  opportunity  to  work  at  some  kind  of 
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labor  roughly  approximating  their  previous  type  of 
employment.  Others  have  had  no  experience  at  all 
and  require  measures  that  will  inculcate  habits  of  dis- 
cipline and  workmanship.  Some  need  retraining ;  oth- 
ers, geographical  transference.  Still  others,  such  as 
many  3'oung  people,  require  a  continuance  of  formal 
education  or  at  least  continuance  of  education  on  a 
part-lime  basis.  Most  of  the  unemploj'ed,  unless  de- 
moralized by  long  periods  of  idleness,  are  capable  of 
full  and  efficient  performance  of  work  as  judged  by 
the  standards  set  by  private  employers.  But  there  is 
a  small  residue  which,  because  of  i)hysical  or  mental 
handicaps,  can  never  be  expected  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards in  the  absence  of  specific  remedial  treatment. 
These  differences  would  suggest  the  evolution  of  spe- 
cialized programs  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
their  major  emphasis,  whether  it  be  upon  the  mere 
routine  of  work,  the  inculcation  of  disciplines  and  work 
habits,  the  acquisition  of  skills,  the  adaptation  to  new 
environments,  or  the  remedying  of  physical  or  mental 
defects.  In  fact,  however,  such  careful  differentiation 
does  not  exist. 

Although  the  WPA  is  the  major  work  program  for 
needy  unemployed  persons,  two  other  work  programs 
operated  by  public  authorities  have  assumed  varying 
importance  at  different  times;  the  Federal  emergency 
public-work  programs,  and  the  work-relief  programs 
operated  by  local  authorities.  All  these  work  programs 
differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
employment.  Workers  on  emergency  public  works  op- 
erate under  conditions  which  exactly  parallel  those  of 
private  employment.  The  WPA  pays  a  security  wage, 
requires  normally  130  hours  of  monthly  employment, 
and  affords  workmen's  compensation  protection  and 
freedom  of  workers  to  organize.  The  local  work-relief 
projects  characteristically  do  not  pay  prevailing  or  even 
security  wages.  Instead,  workers  receive  a  nominal 
hourly  rate  (which  at  best  equals,  and  is  usually  below, 
basic  common-labor  rates)  or  are  paid  on  a  budgetary- 
deficiency  basis,  being  required  to  work  at  an  hourly 
rate  long  enough  to  earn  the  amount  of  assistance  thus 
determined.  In  most  cases  no  workmen's  compensation 
is  provided,  and  no  formal  arrangements  exist  for  the 
adjustment  of  grievances. 

No  oijection  can  be  nnade  to  the  existence  of  work 
programs  characterized  hy  differing  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, provided  that  these  variations  reflect  cor- 
responding differences  in  the  character  of  the  work 
wndertaken,  in  the  standards  of  performance  demanded 
of  the  workers  engaged  thereon,  and  in  the  types  of 
workers  employed  iy  each.  In  fact,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case. 

Many  of  the  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  are 
similar  in  character  to  those  carried  out  bv  the  emer- 


gency public  works  program.  Indeed  in  recent  months 
a  significant  proportion  of  WPA  employment  has  been 
on  defense  projects.  Dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  morale 
are  inevitable  when  workers  receiving  only  a  security 
wage  are  employed  on  types  of  work  whose  character 
and  importance  are  identical  with  that  performed  by 
other  workers  securing  full-time  prevailing  wages. 
This  situation  is  especially  frequent  in  regard  to  the 
local  work-relief  programs.  For  there  is  a  widespread 
practice  of  using  relief  workers  at  relief  wages  instead 
of  standard  pay  to  perform  the  regular  maintenance 
operations  of  local  departments,  a  state  of  affairs  de- 
moralizing not  only  to  the  relief  workers  but  also 
to  the  nonrelief  employees  whom  they  may  actually 
replace. 

Nor  does  the  standard  of  performance  theoretically 
required  of  workers  on  these  various  work  programs 
f)arallel  the  differences  in  working  conditions  and  rates 
of  remuneration.  In  principle  all  of  them  demand 
standards  of  performance  comparable  to  those  normally 
required  in  private  industry.  Yet  attainment  of  these 
standards  can  scarcely  be  expected  when,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  local  work-relief  programs  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  the  WPA,  project  workers  are  selected  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  need,  rather  than  efficiency  or  suitability 
for  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  are  paid  less  than 
prevailing  wages.  The  fact  that  the  WPA  program 
must  be  adjusted  to  operate  with  workers  who  may 
be  available  only  for  occasional  weeks  or  even  days  also 
makes  the  attainment  of  standard  performance  difficult, 
when  the  standard  of  comparison  is  that  of  regular 
public  works  or  private  enterprise. 

Special  problems  of  the  WPA. — The  WPA  program, 
which  as  a  zvork  program  aims  to  enhance  morale  and 
to  maintain  skills  and  work  habits,  operates  under  real 
disadvantages  because  it  is  also  utilized  as  a  major 
relief  7neasure.  Workers  are  not  employed  until  they 
have  been  certified  as  needy  by  local  relief  agencies,  a 
requirement  that  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  some 
impairment  of  morale  before  employment  on  projects 
begins.  For  those  who  are  continuously  without  pri- 
vate employment,  the  18-month  rule  serves  to  impose  a 
further  period  of  a  month  or  more  during  which  the 
worker  is  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  demoralizing  in- 
activity before  he  can  once  more  qualify  as  a  needy 
person  for  project  employment. 

The  relief  objective  also  conflicts  with  the  proper 
objective  of  a  work  program  by  fostering  emphasis  on 
the  provision  of  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  employ- 
ment for  a  given  expenditure.  It  has  led  to  restrictions 
on  the  nonlabor  costs  of  programs  which  have  pre- 
cluded the  adoption  of  certain  socially  desirable  proj- 
ects having  relatively  high  capital  costs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employment  of  workers  on  tasks  normally 
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carried  out  by  machinery  or  with  the  aid  of  equipment 
operates  against  the  morale-enhancing  objectives  of  a 
work  program,  for  the  worker  cannot  be  expected  to 
respect  himself  or  his  job  if  his  instincts  of  workman- 
ship are  violated. 

The  dual  objective  of  the  present  major  work  pro- 
gram also  operates  against  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  performance.  For  when  workers  are 
selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of  economic  need  rather 
than  suitability  for  the  job,  projects  must  be  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  workers  found  to  be  needy.  Al- 
though it  is  also  required  that  such  needy  workers  be 
"employable,"  the  practical  difficulty  of  specifically 
defining  this  term  under  present  arrangements  intro- 
duces an  element  of  elasticity  in  which  the  application 
of  standards  of  performance  becomes  difficult.  The 
relief  objective  also  operates  against  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  a  policy  of  discharge  for  inefficiency.  While 
the  general  standard  of  performance  on  work  proj- 
ects has  compared  not  unfavorably  with  that  in  private 
employment,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  limiting 
conditions  under  which  work  projects  operate,  it  is 
undeniable  that  in  certain  areas  and  on  certain  projects 
a  segment  of  the  workers  have  been  of  low  efficiency. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  presence  of  even  a 
small  number  of  submarginal  workers  on  projects  sup- 
posedly designed  for  the  normally  efficient  may  bring 
the  entire  program  into  disrepute.  Although  part  of 
this  situation  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  quality  of 
supervision,  more  weight  must  be  attached  for  the  rea- 
sons just  given,  to  the  conflict  between  the  program's 
work  and  relief  aims. 

Special  prohlcins  of  youth  programs.— The  confusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  prohlem  to  he  faced  and  the 
types  of  measures  appropriate  to  the  circinmstances  is 
especially  evident  in  the  programs  for  youth.  Wlien 
the  CCC  and  the  NYA  were  initiated,  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  backlog  of  young  people  over  21  for 
whom  nothing  had  been  done  in  previous  years  and 
who  had  spent  the  years  between  leaving  school  and 
adulthood  in  idleness.  It  was  thus  perhaps  reasonable 
to  make  these  programs  available  to  young  workers  up 
to  the  age  of  25,  since  young  workers  over  21  were  fre- 
quently in  need  of  a  type  of  employment  which  would 
devote  peculiar  attention  to  the  inculcation  of  discip- 
lines and  work  habits  and  to  the  provision  of  related 
training.  But  by  1940  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  had  been 
in  operation  for  8  and  6  years  respectively  and  had 
made  available  work  and  training  opportunities  to 
young  people  during  the  pre-adult  years.  Policy 
should  have  been  adjusted  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
backlog,  so  that,  once  the  arrears  of  social  neglect  had 
been  made  good,  the  youth  programs  would  have  con- 
centrated upon  pre-adults,  aiming  to  fit  them  for  com- 


petition with  other  adults  on  reaching  maturity,  and 
workers  over  21  should  thereafter  have  been  treated  on 
the  same  basis  as  all  other  adults.  No  such  develop- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  today  workers  over  21  wh' 
need  the  type  of  employment  that  would  yield 
wages  jjermitting  them  to  accept  normal  adult  family 
responsibilities  are  still  assigned  to,  and  accepted  for, 
programs  which  yield  far  less  than  the  security  wage 
of  the  WPA  project  worker. 

Nor  have  the  youth  programs  been  designed  so  as 
to  meet  all  of  the  special  needs  of  the  group  of  young 
23eople  under  21.  The  interest  of  the  Nation  in  apply- 
ing measures  to  sustain  and  improve  the  general  health 
of  this  group  is  self-evident.  Yet  until  recently  the 
NYA  paid  no  special  attention  to  the  health  of  its  young 
employees  and  has  been  financially  equipped  to  do  so 
only  in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  While  the  CCC  made  more 
ample  provision,  its  health  program  failed  to  reach 
those  youth  most  in  need  of  remedial  treatment,  for 
only  those  young  men  whose  physical  condition  fitted 
them  for  hard  physical  labor  were  accepted  as  enrollees. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  primary  need  of  young 
workers  is  for  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  discipline 
and  workmanship  and  for  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
tools,  contemporary  youth  programs  must  be  regarded 
as  definitely  inadequate.  The  CCC  undoubtedly  en- 
forced a  rigorous  discipline  and  continuous  application 
to  work.  But  the  NYA  out-of-school  program  per- 
mits discontinuity  of  employment,  a  condition  far  from 
conducive  to  the  inculcation  of  desirable  work  habits. 
The  need  of  young  people  beyond  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  age  for  an  opportunity  to  continue 
education  of  a  formal  character  or  to  undergo  training 
related  to  work  on  which  they  are  engaged  has  also  as 
yet  been  impei'fectly  met.  Despite  increasing  atten- 
tion to  this  aspect  of  the  program,  the  educational 
work  of  the  CCC  still  left  much  to  be  desired.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  the  educational  authorities,  to  whom 
responsibility  for  related  training  on  the  NYA  out- 
of-school  work  program  has  been  transferred,  are  a? 
yet  equipped  either  financially  or  by  tradition  to  sup- 
ply education  and  related  training  of  the  type  and  to 
the  extent  called  for. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  a  primary  need  of  pre- 
adult  work  seekers — the  need  for  guidance  as  to  the 
types  of  employment  for  which  they  should  seek  to 
fit  themselves  in  view  of  their  own  capacities  and  in- 
terests and  the  occupational  requirements  of  present 
techniques  of  production — has  been  very  largely 
neglected. 

Effective  Utilization  of  Available  Programs 

Another  major  weakness  of  the  existing  constructive 
provisions  for  the  unemployed   is -the  fact  that   tfie 
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country  has  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  making  the 
m,ost  effective  use  of  such  financial  resources  and  pro- 
grams as  are  at  any  time  available.  This  weakness 
is  evident  in  two  directions.  Firstly,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  an  orderly  and  continuous  adjustment  of 
programs  either  to  the  funds  that  society  is  prepared 
at  any  time  to  devote  to  such  measures  or  to  the 
changing  composition  of  the  unemployed.  Secondly, 
there  is  no  effective  machinery  for  assigning  the  un- 
employed to  the  available  programs  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  needs  of  the  individual  for  work  experi- 
ence or  other  constructive  treatment,  and  with  the  best 
interests  of  society. 

Adjustments  of  programs  to  resou7'ces  and  needs. — 
Neither  orderly  allocation  of  limited  funds  as  be- 
tween the  various  available  programs  nor  modification 
of  the  programs  themselves  in  the  light  of  total  needs 
and  total  available  resources  has  yet  been  achieved. 
If  for  example  only  limited  funds  were  to  be  devoted 
to  constructive  measures  for  youth,  it  might  be  expected 
that  some  consideration  would  have  been  given  to  a 
reduction  in  the  scope  of  the  relatively  expensive  CCC 
program  in  order  to  provide  employment  opportunity 
for  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  young  people  on 
other  less  costly  progi'ams. 

So  little  thought  has  been  devoted  to  this  aspect  of 
provision  for  the  unemploj^ed  that  there  is  even  a  lack 
of  the  basic  data  essential  to  policy  making.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  are  technical  difficulties  in  framing  a 
meaningful  definition  of  an  unemployed  worker.  Yet 
it  is  a  shocking  fact  that  after  10  years  during  which 
unemployment  has  been  an  outstanding  social  problem, 
there  was  not  until  19JtO  any  official  estimate  even  of 
the  toted  numbers  of  the  unem,ployed,  let  alone  any 
more  precise,  continuous,  and  orderly  accumulation  of 
data  on  a  monthly  or  weekly  basis.  In  that  year  the 
WPA  developed  sampling  techniques  for  securing 
monthly  estimates  of  fluctuations  in  employment  and 
unemployment  which  appear  to  offer  real  promise. 
Wlien  so  vital  a  fact  as  the  total  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed remained  an  unknown  quantity,  or  at  least  a 
matter  of  estimates  which  varied  by  as  much  as  several 
millions  and  regarding  which  the  opinions  of  news- 
paper columnists  appeared  to  carry  as  much  weight 
with  the  public  as  those  of  officials  who  should  have 
access  to  the  facts,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  suppose 
that  constructive  programs  could  have  been  intelli- 
gently planned  and  adjusted  to  the  vai-ying  needs  of 
the  time. 

Other  basic  data  are  even  more  inadequate.  This 
study  has  revealed  how  fragmentary  and  inadequate  is 
the  information  at  present  available  concerning  all  the 
aspects  of  contemporary  unemployment  relevant  to 
wise  social   planning.     Except   for  scattered   studies 


which  relate  only  to  special  groups,  special  areas,  or 
occasional  periods  of  time,  there  is  a  woeful  inadequacy 
of  data  concerning  the  changing  age  and  sex  composi- 
tion, the  duration  of  unemployment,  and  the  changing 
occupational  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  un- 
employed population.  Only  recently,  under  the 
impetus  of  defense  requirements,  have  efforts  been  made 
to  forecast  certain  types  of  labor  demand  and  supply. 
Yet  here,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  constructive  public 
programs  can  be  intelligently  prosecuted  in  the  absence 
of  such  data  or  estimates. 

Allocation  of  icorkers  to  aimilable  programs. — 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  work  and  training 
programs  at  any  time  available,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
greater  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  secure  tlie  most 
effective  utilization  of  them,  in  the  sense  of  allocating 
the  unemployed  to  the  most  appropriate  programs, 
taking  into  account  their  own  needs  for  work  experi- 
ence and  the  economic  requirements  of  society.  There 
is  no  arrangement  in  any  locality  whereby  all  persons 
claiming  to  be  employable  and  seeking  work  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  a  central  office  with  specialized 
knowledge  of  labor  market  requirements  which  could 
refer  each  worker  to  the  program  most  appropriate 
to  his  peculiar  needs  and  which  could  evaluate  the 
relative  employment  needs  of  all  applicants  in  relation 
to  the  limited  programs  available. 

Instead,  responsibility  for  referring  workers  to  the 
various  work  programs  is  divided  between  the  public 
employment  service,  the  local  relief  office,  the  local  in- 
take offices  of  certain  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
NYA,  and  even  the  schools.  In  consequence,  the  um,- 
em,ployed  are  allocated  as  between  the  different  pro- 
grams in  %ohat  cam,  only  be  described  as  a  haphazard 
manner.  Access  to  the  WPA  program  is  restricted  to 
persons  who  can  pass  a  test  of  need.  Because  this 
test  is  in  general  carried  out  by  local  relief  agencies, 
tlie  selection  of  project  workers  frequently  reflects 
local  practices,  such  as  discriminations  against  non- 
residents. Single  persons  without  dependents  are  also 
among  the  last  to  be  employed  on  work  projects,  if 
indeed  they  are  employed  at  all. 

The  operation  of  the  18-month  limit  to  project 
employment  also  fails  to  act  as  an  orderly  method  of 
assuring  equality  of  access  to  a  public  work  program 
which  has  continuously  been  too  limited  in  extent  to 
provide  even  for  all  the  needy  unemployed.  For  it 
perpetuates  discrimination  between  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  become  initially  attached  to  the  pro- 
gram and  those  who  subsequently  become  unemployed 
and  needy  and  who  find  that  the  employment  quotas 
are  already  filled.  The  needy  unemployed,  even  those 
who  have  been  idle  for  many  months,  thus  fall  into 
two  groups :  those  on,  and  those  off,  the  Federal  work 
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programs.  Those  who  secure  project  employment  can 
retain  their  privileged  status  for  18  continuous  months. 
But  there  is  no  assurance  that,  after  severance,  the 
available  employment  will  be  offered  first  of  all  to 
those  who  have  not  been  project  workers.  The  worker 
laid  off,  once  he  can  again  prove  need,  has,  after  a 
month,  just  the  same  chances  of  reemployment  as  his 
fellow  worker  whose  imemployment  has  lasted  almost 
as  long  but  who  has  never  secured  project  employment. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  worker  laid  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  18-month  rule  may  even  have  a  better 
chance,  since  he  will  be  known  to  the  project  super- 
visors and  has  all  the  advantages  of  familiarity  with 
requirements  and  procedures,  as  well  as  personal 
contacts. 

The  allocation  of  nnemployed  youth  among  the 
available  work  programs  is  equally  unplanned  and  un- 
coordinated. If  two  programs  for  youth  are  in  oper- 
ation, each  should  serve  the  peculiar  needs  of  a  selected 
and  special  clientele  or  there  should  be  an  orderly 
progression  of  youth  from  one  to  the  other.  Neither 
situation  appears  to  exist  today.  The  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility for  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  are  almost  identical 
for  substantial  groups  of  young  men.  And  cases  are 
not  uncommon  of  young  workers  employed  on  NYA  hav- 
ing had  previous  CCC  employment,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  has  been  evidence 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  open  competition 
between  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  for  available  youth. 
The  use  of  the  general-relief  office  as  the  major  re- 
ferring agency  for  the  CCC  and  in  some  States  also 
for  the  NYA  means  too  that  considerations  other  than 
the  employment  needs  of  the  individual  youth  and 
the  economic  interests  of  the  community  will  predom- 
inate in  the  referral  process.  In  any  case,  even  those 
relief  agencies  which  are  prepared  to  disregard  the 
relative  financial  advantages  to  local  relief  authorities 
of  referring  youth  to  one  program  rather  than  an- 
other are  not  equipped  to  make  referrals  by  reference 
to  the  only  proper  and  relevant  consideration,  namely, 
knowledge  of  the  potentialities  and  past  employment 
experience  of  the  young  applicant  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  labor  market  to  which  he  will  ultimately  have  to 
adapt  himself.  The  relief  agency  also  has  knowledge 
only  of  those  who  come  from  needy  families  or  are 
willing  to  apply  to  such  an  agency.  In  consequence,  in 
allocating  applicants  to  the  available  and  limited  pro- 
grams, inadequate  attention  is  paid  to  the  claims  of 
many  other  young  people  whose  need  for  training  or 
work  experience  is  equally  great. 

Underlying  Difficulties  in  the  Provision  of  Work 

Many  factors  account  for  the  still  limited  measure 
of  success  which  has  marked  the  attempt  to  meet  the 


need  of  the  unemployed  for  work.  Pritnary  impor- 
tance must  be  assigned  to  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
regard  the  prohletn  as  Ivaving  only  an  emergency  char- 
acter. Planning  has  been  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  and 
frequently  appropriations  have  been  available  for  a 
period  even  shorter  than  a  year.  This  situation  has 
severely  inhibited  planning  by  all  levels  of  government 
for  the  development  of  appropriate  and  worthwhile 
projects.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  quality  of  the  projects  developed  has  so 
steadily  improved. 

A  secojid  factor  of  almost  equal  importance  has  been 
the  unwillingness  of  the  country  to  pay  the  money 
price  of  adequate  constructive  prvvislon  for  the  un- 
employed. Because  at  no  time  were  the  funds  appro- 
priated adequate  to  provide  work  for  all  the  needy 
unemployed,  let  alone  for  all  unemployed  persons,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  ration  public  work  opportunity 
and  to  economize  by  modifying  the  program  in  impor- 
tant ways.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  I'estricting  access  to  WPA 
employment  to  needy  persons.  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that  the  payment  of  a  security  wage  in 
lieu  of  prevailing  wages  and  the  early  attempt  to 
pay  prevailing  wages  but  to  limit  the  extent  of 
monthly  employment  impaired  both  the  efficiency  of 
project  work  and  the  morale  of  project  workers.  All 
these  modifications  of  the  program  are,  however,  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  lack  of  adequate  appropriations. 
Financial  stringency  has  also  led  to  the  attempts  re- 
ferred to  above  to  make  limited  appropriations  provide 
for  as  many  workers  as  possible  by  restricting  expendi- 
tures on  material  and  overhead  costs. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  large  measure  the 
growth  of  local  work  programs  which  are  little  better 
than  "work-for-relief"  programs  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  unwillingness  to  appropriate  adequate  funds. 
For  in  several  areas  these  projects  have  developed  be- 
cause of  the  restricted  WPA  quotas,  while  in  others 
they  have  evolved  because  they  have  appealed  to  locali- 
ties as  a  cheaper  way  of  providing  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed than  sponsoring  WPA  projects. 

A  third  major  factor  influencing  tlie  effectiveness 
of  public  work  provision  has  been  the  inadequate  de- 
velopment and  availdbility  of  alternative  programs 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  needy  persons.  The 
imperative  necessity  of  providing  maintenance  for  the 
aged,  farmers,  or  married  women  with  family  responsi- 
bilities has  led  on  occasion  to  the  employment  of  such 
persons  on  work  projects,  because  other  programs  more 
appropriate  to  their  needs,  such  as  old-age  assistance, 
special  measures  for  farmers,  or  aid  to  dependent 
children,  were  not  available. 

Fin/illy,  some  share  of  responsibility  for  the  as  yet 
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incomplete  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  puhlio  work 
provision  jwust  he  attributed  to  an  unwillingness  to 
utilize  the  instninient  of  government  to  attack  prob- 
lems beyond  the  competence  of  individuals  or  isolated 
group  effort.  This  unwillingness  is  evident,  for  ex- 
ample, in  restrictions  on  the  types  of  work  on  which 


ju-ojecl  workeis  iiiigiit  be  engaged,  in  order  to  uvoid 
any  competition  with  private  enterprise.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  project  work  can  either  maintain 
accustomed  skills  or  fit  \\  orkcrs  for  subsequent  absorp- 
tion by  private  industry  unless  a  greater  measure  of 
diversification  of  projects  is  permitted. 


THE    FINANCING    0¥    PUBLIC    AID 


The  financing  of  public-aid  programs  of  the  magni- 
tude to  which  the  country  has  been  accustomed  in  re- 
cent years  raises  many  acute  problems.  While  a  be- 
guming  has  been  made  in  attacking  these  problems, 
they  are  as  yet  far  from  solved.  An  orderly  system 
would  be  one  in  which  there  was  continuous  and  cer- 
tain provision  for  adequate  ajipropriations,  so  that  the 
relative  importance  and  scope  of  the  individual  pro- 
grams would  not  be  decided  mainly  by  reference  to 
the  more  or  less  arbitrarily  determined  availability  of 
funds.  In  such  a  system  also  the  types  of  taxes  col- 
lected would  not  intensify  the  very  economic  conditions 
which  make  public  aid  necessary ;  nor  would  these  taxes 
fall  witli  peculiar  severity  upon  the  groups  whose 
economic  welfare  is  the  object  of  the  legislation  in 
question.  Finally,  in  a  satisfactory  system  the  finan- 
cial responsibilities  falling  upon  the  various  levels  of 
government  would  correspond  to  their  respective  fiscal 
and  economic  capacities. 

The  Assurance  of  Adequate  Appropriations 

It  is  evident  that  as  yet  even  the  7n,mimwm  reguire- 
7nent  of  proper  financing — namely,  that  orderly  a/nd 
continuous  provision  be  made  for  adequate  appro- 
pivatlorts — has  not  been  met.  Under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  railroad  retirement  and  unemployment 
insurance  laws,  permanent  arrangements  have  indeed 
been  made  for  the  financing  of  our  social-insurance  pro- 
grams. Even  so,  it  seems  probable  that  in  years  to 
come  the  yield  of  some  of  these  taxes  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  costs  of  annual  payments  then  falling 
due,  and  no  legal  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for 
additional  sources  of  revenue  which  may  well  be  re- 
quired. The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  also 
given  a  more  permanent  status  than  it  had  prior  to 
1937,  receiving  appropriations  until  June  30,  1940  on  a 
nonemergency  basis.  The  country  has  made  foiinal 
provision  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  regular 
appropriations  to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  special  assistances.  However,  no  similar  or- 
derly provision  is  made  at  the  State  and  local  level  for 
the  continuous  availability  of  funds  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral grants.  In  consequence,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try needy  people  are  denied  special  public  assistance, 
not    because    they    cannot    satisfy'    the    conditions    of 
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eligibility  but  because  State  or  local  matching  funds 
are  not  available. 

Most  of  the  remaining  programs  are  provided  for  by 
ajjpropriations  on  an  admittedly  emergency  basis.  The 
monies  granted  are  frequently  inadequate  to  enable  the 
programs  in  question  to  provide  for  all  the  people  who 
can  meet  the  legal  eligibility  I'equirements.  None  of 
the  public-aid  programs  is  so  inadequately  provided  for 
as  general  relief.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  dis- 
tressingly large  numbers  of  communities  and  areas  in 
which  local  relief  Avas  inadequate,  nonexistent,  or  tem- 
porarily unavailable  because  the  State  or  locality  had 
failed  to  appropriate  adequate  funds. 

Within  the  States  orderly  and  continuous  provision 
for  public-aid  financing  is  further  impeded  by  the  un- 
predictability of  the  size  of  Federal  appropriations 
for  work  progranvs  and  by  the  infreguency  of  meetings 
of  State  legislatures.  The  extent  of  Federal  financial 
participation  in  one  of  the  most  important  programs, 
the  WPA,  is  unknown  from  year  to  year.  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  WPA  accounted  in  the  fiscal  year  1939 
for  rather  more  than  08  jjercent  of  all  Fedei'al  public- 
aid  disbursements.  The  significance  to  the  States  and 
localities  of  the  size  of  the  Federal  WPA  appropria- 
tion stems  from  the  fact  that  they  are  now  responsible 
for  supplying  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  projects 
and  for  supporting  such  of  the  needy  unemployed  as 
are  not  provided  for  through  project  employment.  In- 
telligent budgeting  and  orderly  administrative  prepa- 
ration at  the  State  and  local  level  depend  therefore  to  a 
large  degree  on  knowledge  of  the  size  of  Federal  appro- 
priations. Unfortunately  Federal  policy  has  fluctu- 
ated from  year  to  year,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  total 
funds  granted  but  also  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
State  and  local  financial  participation  required.  Fur- 
thermore, final  Congressional  action  has  usually  taken 
place  after  State  legislatures  have  adjourned  and  cer- 
tainly long  after  most  States  have  prepared  their 
budgets. 

This  situation  is  particularly  serious  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  except  four  States  have  normally  only 
biennial  sessions.  Biennial  sessions  might  occasion 
little  difficulty  in  budgeting  for  expenditures  which, 
like  education  or  even  old-age  assistance,  are  either 
I'elatively  stable  or  at  least  predictable  with  a  high 
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degree  of  iiccuracy  over  a  2-year  period.  But  ex- 
penditures for  public  aid  occasioned  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  unemployment  are  not  of  this  character. 
In  view  of  the  substantial  responsibility  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  carried  by  the  States  and  localities  through 
the  WPA  and  general-relief  programs  (expenditures 
for  the  WPA  alone  amounted  to  nearly  29  percent  of 
all  State  and  local  public-aid  expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1939),  the  biennial  legislative  sessions  must 
be  viewed  as  a  real  obstacle  to  orderly  and  adequate 
State  budgeting. 

Coordination  of  Public-Aid  Financing 
With  Other  Governmental  Fiscal  Policy 

Expenditures  for  public-aid  purposes  are  now  so 
great  that  changes  in  their  timing  and  in  their  methods 
of  financing  exert  a  substantial  influence  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economy.  Broadly  speaking,  during  the 
years  since  1933  the  Federal  GoA^ernment  through  its 
general  fiscal  policies  has  accepted  the  theory,  now  com- 
manding the  support  of  an  increasing  number  of  pro- 
fessional economists,  that  in  periods  of  depression  full 
employment  of  resources  can  be  promoted,  or  at  least 
a  decrease  in  business  activity  be  checked,  by  an  infil- 
tration of  purchasing  power  through  debt  creation.  It 
is  against  this  backgi'ound  that  the  broader  economic 
effects  of  public-aid  expenditures  and  methods  of 
financing  must  be  evaluated. 

In  fact,  the  timing  of  public-aid  disbursements  has 
been  in  large  measure  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy  for  the  infiltration  of  additional  purchasing 
power.  For  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  public- 
aid  expenditures  have  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
unemployment,  and  these  have  naturally  been  greatest 
when  unemployment  was  most  severe  and  economic  re- 
sources, therefore,  least  fully  employed.  Expenditures 
on  the  special  assistances,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  1939 
accounted  for  about  12  percent  of  all  public-aid  dis- 
bursements, represent  the  only  significant  type  of 
public-aid  spending  whose  magnitude  is  not  directly 
correlated  with  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  economy. 

It  was,  therefore,  rather  the  methods  by  which 
public-aid  was  financed  than  the  timing  of  disburse- 
ments which  may  have  operated  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  other  national  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
This  aspect  of  public-aid  financing  reveals  diverse 
trends. 

Inconsistency  Between  Federal  and  State  Policies 

In  the  first  place  sharply  different  policies  were 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Govei'ninent  and  hy  the  States 
and  localities  in  the  extent  to  which  expetuHtures  were 
financed  by  taxation  or  by  debt  creation.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Federal  Government,  consistently  with  its 
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other  budgetary  policies,  appears  to  liave  financed  by 
borrowing  a  large  proportion  of  all  public-aid  expendi- 
tures, other  than  those  in  connection  with  the  social- 
insurance  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1939  about  60  percent  of  all  Federal  public-aid 
disbursements  were  financed  by  debt  creation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  States  and  localities  have  resorted 
to  borrowing  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  and  less  than  20 
percent  of  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  3'ear  1939  wei'e 
estimated  to  be  thus  financed.  Although  during  the 
years  since  1933  the  Federal  Government  has  carried 
the  lion's  share  of  all  expenditures,  the  taxing  activities 
of  the  States  and  localities  served  in  some  measure  to 
offset  the  extent  of  income  creation  that  might  other- 
wise have  accompanied  the  mounting  Federal  public- 
aid  deficits. 

Inconsistency  in  Federal  Policies 

In  the  second  place,  the  Federal  Government  itself 
fostered  inconsistent  fiscal  policies  through  the  fman- 
cial  arrangements  made  in  connection  with  the  social 
insurances.  In  1935  it  accepted  the  principle  of  reserve 
financing  for  the  federally  operated  old-age  insurance 
programs  and  also  required  the  building  up  of  re- 
serves for  2  years  in  advance  of  benefit  paj'ments  as  a 
condition  of  approval  of  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws.  Accordingly,  from  1936  onwards,  taxes 
were  levied  in  connection  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  which  were  not  offset  by  any  substantial 
outpayments  until  1938,  and  even  thereafter  the  re- 
strictive character  of  the  benefit  and  eligibility  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  permitted  a  more  or  less  contin- 
uous growth  of  the  reserves  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund. 

The  fiscal  and  monetary  consequences  of  the  old-age 
and  survivoi's  insurance  legislation  have  been  even  more 
marked.  Taxes  were  first  collected  in  1937,  and  the 
original  law  provided  for  an  increase  of  the  tax  rate  in 
1940  and  for  no  payments  other  than  financially  in- 
significant lump-sum  jjayments  until  1942.  The 
changes  of  1939  somewhat  mitigated  the  deflationary 
effect  of  these  provisions  by  postponing  the  increase 
of  the  tax  rate  and  advancing  to  1940  the  initiation  of 
monthly  benefit  payments.  Even  so,  the  benefits  pay- 
able could  not,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  benefit 
formulas  and  the  principles  on  which  the  insurance 
system  operated,  compensate  for  the  heavy  taxes  being 
collected.  The  excess  of  tax  collections  over  benefit 
disbursements  has  continually  grown. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1938,  when  the  Federal  deficit 
attributable  to  public-aid  expenditures  other  than  the 
social  insurances  was  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  to 
less  than  $400  million,  owing  to  curtailments  of  ex- 
penditures and  higher  tax  yields  based  on  the  higher 
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incomes  of  the  previous  year,  the  excess  of  social- 
insurance  taxes  over  disbursements  amounted  to  $1,107 
million.  Public-aid  financing  thus  constituted  a  posi- 
tive item  and  led  to  a  sharp  reduction  of  the  net  Federal 
cash  outgo.  In  subsequent  years  the  effect  of  the  social- 
insurance  accumulations  was  less  spectacular,  mainly 
because  other  public-aid  expenditures  again  increased. 
Even  so,  tentative  estimates  suggest  that  they  reduced 
the  net  debt  creation  attributable  to  public  aid  from 
nearly  $1.8  billion  to  just  under  $1  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  and  from  over  $1.5  billion  to  slightly  over 
lialf  a  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

The  effect  of  these  contradictory  policies  during  the 
years  after  1937  was  serious.  Up  to  1935  a  significant 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  national  income  can  be 
attributed  to  the  primary  and  secondary  effects  of 
Federal  deficit  spending,  of  which  public-aid  deficits  on 
account  of  the  FERA  and  CAVA  programs  accounted 
for  a  substantial  proportion,  probably  over  70  percent 
in  the  fiscal  year  1934.  But  the  effect  of  these  expendi- 
tures would  have  been  greater  had  they  not  been  offset 
m  part  by  deci-eases  in  State  and  local  public-works 
construction  and  by  the  trend  toward  debt  retirement 
and  reliance  on  regressive  taxation.  In  1936  and  1937 
the  tempo  of  recovery  quickened,  although  the  payment 
of  the  veterans'  bonuses  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
emergency  public-works  program  overshadowed  the 
importance  of  public-aid  deficit  spending.  But  from 
1937  onward  the  total  government  net  contribution 
declined,  and  a  major  factor  in  that  decline  was,  as 
shown  above,  the  excess  of  social-insurance  taxes  over 
disbursements.  Although  after  1938  government  ex- 
penditures of  various  types,  including  public  aid, 
began  again  to  increase,  the  sudden  shift  in  1937  from 
a  large  deficit  to  an  almost  balanced  budget  was  prob- 
ably an  important  influence  in  the  unsustained 
character  of  the  recovery  after  1937. 

Moi-eover,  the  types  of  taxes  resorted  to  in  connection 
with  the  tax-financed  part  of  public-aid  expenditures 
or  reserve  accumulations  loere  not  of  a  character  cal- 
culated to  assist  tJie  forces  of  recovery  hy  transferring 
income  from,  nonspenders  to  spenders.  For  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  they  were  consumption  taxes  or  direct 
taxes  imposed  upon  low-income  groups.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  sales  taxes  levied  by  States  and  locali- 
ties, and  of  the  wage  and  pay-roll  social-insurance 
taxes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  used  for  financing  public-aid  expenditures 
fell  upon  families  and  single  persons  with  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $1,000  and  that  another  third  were 
borne  by  consumer  units  with  annual  incomes  of  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000.  It  seems  likely  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  taxes  falling  on  those  in  the  lower 


income  groups  must  have  operated  to  check  their 
consumption.  In  other  words,  rather  more  than 
half  of  the  tax-financed  public-aid  disbursements 
probably  led  to  no  net  addition  to  purchasing  power. 
Even  in  the  higher  income  brackets  some  check  to  con- 
sumption must  have  occurred  because  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  consumer  and  business  taxes.  In  these  groups, 
however,  a  major  proportion  of  such  taxes  undoubtedly 
came  from  savings  and,  since  persons  in  this  group  are 
estimated  to  have  directly  benefited  to  an  insignificant 
extent  from  direct  public-aid  payments,  some  transfer 
of  income  from  nonspenders  to  spenders  probably 
occurred. 

The  experience  of  the  years  since  1933  seems  to  show 
that  public  deficit  spending  in  a  period  of  depression 
can  make  a  material  contribution  toward  economic  re- 
covery. That  the  recovery  was  not  more  complete  is 
in  part  attributable,  as  the  influence  of  war  spend- 
ing now  makes  apparent,  to  the  fact  that  the  magnitude 
of  deficit  spending  was  not  sufficiently  great.  That  it 
was  not  more  sustained  is  due  in  part  to  the  spasmodic 
and  unplanned  changes  in  the  volume  of  deficit  spend- 
ing from  year  to  year.  For  both  developments  public- 
aid  financing  has  some  share  of  responsibility,  for 
public-aid  disbursements  during  this  period  consti- 
tuted a  substantial  proportion  of  all  government 
expenditures.  Had  the  States  and  localities  (and  in 
the  years  after  1935  the  Federal  Government  also)  not 
resorted  so  heavily  to  taxes  in  place  of  borrowing,  the 
size  of  the  net  government  contribution  would  have 
been  greater.  And  had  the  taxes  not  fallen  so  heavily 
upon  the  lower  income  brackets,  a  greater  increase  in 
active  purchasing  power  would  have  occurred  through 
the  transference  of  income  from  savers  to  spenders. 

This  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  of  i-eserve  accumulation  in 
connection  with  social-insurance  jjrograms.  Several 
reasons  may  well  be  adduced  in  terms  of  social- 
insurance  theory  for  the  retention  of  the  reserve  prin- 
ciple in  connection  with  old-age  and  unemployment 
insurance,  although  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  weight  of 
expert  testimony  now  supports  the  view  that  the  re- 
serves originally  envisaged  in  connection  with  the  1935 
old-age  benefits  plan  were  excessive  even  from  this 
viewpoint,  and  subsequent  legislation  has  amended  the 
law  accordingly. 

The  main  criticism  to  he  levied  against  the  fvnancial 
arrangements  adopted  after  1936  in  connection  with 
the  social  insura7ices  is  not  that  the  reserve  principle 
was  adopted,  hut  that  the  broader  effects  of  reserve 
financing  of  programs  of  such  magnitude  were  not  al- 
lowed for  hy  compensatory  changes  in  the  national 
budget  through  an  increase  in  expenditures  or  a  de- 
crease in  other  taxes. 
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It  is  also  highly  doubtful  whether  the  legal  arrange- 
ments governing  the  accumulation  of  reserves  and  the 
payment  of  benefits  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  are  calculated  to  promote  attainment 
of  the  major  objective  of  reserves  of  this  type; 
namely,  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  yield  of  uni- 
form taxes  in  periods  of  prosperity  and  their  rapid 
decumulation  in  periods  of  depression.  For,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  risk  of  unemploynient  varies  consid- 
erably from  State  to  State  and  is  often  affected  by  na- 
tional policies  over  which  the  individual  States  have 
little  or  no  control,  the  reserves  are  segregated  in  51 
separate  funds,  and  there  is  not  even  any  provision  for 
reinsurance.  Moreover,  the  freedom  of  the  States  to 
develop  experience-rating  formulas  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  total  tax  yield,  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  extent  of 
unemployment,  may  prevent  the  accunudation  of  large 
reserves  in  periods  of  prosperity.  Nor  is  there  evi- 
dence as  yet  that  sufficient  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  length  of  the  period  of  years  over  which  these  com- 
pensatory devices  are  expected  to  result  in  a  balance  of 
income  and  expenditure. 

Selection  of  Taxes  in  Relation  to  the 
Objectives  of  Public- Aid  Policy 

Quite  apart  from  the  economic  effects  of  financing 
public  aid  by  taxes  which  check  consumption,  resort  to 
taxes  of  this  type  has  serious  social  implications.  The 
condition  necessitating  public  aid  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  low  income  level  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  in  this  sense  the  objective  of  all  public- 
aid  measures  is  to  raise  the  level  of  living  of  the  lowest 
income  groups.  Reliance  to  any  substantial  extent  on 
taxes  which  fall  on  such  groups  is  inconsistent  with  this 
objective.  Yet  this  has  in  effect  occurred  because  of  the 
use  of  sales  and  other  consumption  taxes  by  State  and 
local  authorities  in  particular,  and  because  of  the  im- 
position by  the  Federal  Govei-nment  of  the  social- 
insurance  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes.  As  already  stated, 
because  of  the  heavy  preponderance  of  these  taxes,  it  is 
estimated  that  in  1939  nearly  20  percent  of  the  taxes 
levied  to  cover  the  cost  of  current  and  future  public-aid 
expenditures  fell  upon  families  and  individuals  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  Even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  incomes  of  this  group 
are  enhanced  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  in 
other  income  groups  by  public-aid  payments,  taxes  for 
the  financing  of  public  aid  probably  amounted  to  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  total  income  (including  public  aid) 
of  this  group.  The  estimates  made  in  this  study  sug- 
gest that  they  represented  rather  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  income  of  the  income  group  over  $1,000  and 


under  $2,000,  approximately  5  percent  of  the  incomes 
of  the  group  receiving  annual  incomes  of  $2,000  and 
under  $5,000,  and  not  quite  6  percent  of  the  incomes  of 
the  groups  with  incomes  above  $5,000.  On  the  basis 
of  infonnation  at  present  available,  it  appears  that 
taxes  levied  for  public  aid  are  highly  regressive  in  their 
total  effect  and  to  this  extent  defeat  the  major  objective 
of  public-aid  policy. 

Social-insurance  taxes  are  the  most  important  single 
group  of  earmarked  or  apportioned  public-aid  taxes. 
Their  retention,  at  least  in  some  measure,  may  well  be 
justified  in  terms  of  social-insurance  theory,  although 
even  so  it  should  be  noted  that  reliance  upon  them  as 
the  sole  source  of  income  for  social-insurance  programs 
may  restrict  the  scope  of  this  type  of  public  aid  more 
narrowly  than  is  socially  desirable.  But  the  regressive 
effect  of  the  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  is  undeniable,  and 
this  fact  serves  merely  to  reinforce  the  general  con- 
clusion that  the  financing  of  public-aid  programs  can- 
not be  considered  in  vacuo.  For  if  retention  of  these 
taxes  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
social-insurance  programs,  their  regressive  effects  can 
only  be  offset  by  corresponding  changes  in  other  parts 
of  the  tax  structure. 

Operation  of  Experience  Rating 

Whatever  the  strength  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  retention  of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  in  connection 
with  social-insurance  policy,  this  study  indicates  that 
the  effectiveness  of  variable,  in  contrast  to  uniform, 
pay-roll  taxes  to  contribute  toward  stabilization  of  em- 
ployment cannot  be  counted  among  them  as  yet.  What- 
ever the  theoretical  advantages  claimed  for  the  use  of 
adjusted  pay-roll  taxes,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  various 
experience-rating  devices  at  present  in  operation  in 
unemployment  compensation  are  not  in  practice  pro- 
moting stability  of  employment.  Of  the  few  studies 
of  experience  rating  in  different  States  now  available, 
none  show  and  fevr  even  claim  that  this  result  has  been 
attained,  even  though  many  employers  are  now  enjoy- 
ing rate  reductions.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek. 
By  and  large,  experience  rating  today  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  differing  extent  to  which  individual  em- 
ployers in  different  industries  can  promote  stability  of 
employment,  while  the  formulas  by  which  an  em- 
ployer's rating  is  determined  place  a  premium  upon 
the  reduction  of  co^m-pensable  unemployment  rather 
than  unemployment  itself. 

In  consequence  of  the  uniform  treatment  of  all 
firms,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  industry  to 
which  an  employer  is  attached,  the  extent  to  which 
given  employers  can  qualify  for  a  tax  reduction  may 
be  largely  a  matter  of  accident.     A  careless  employer 
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in  a  highly  stable,  nonseasonal  industry  or  one  in  an 
industry  where  production  for  stock  is,  by  the  nature 
of  the  market  and  the  project,  feasible  and  not  unduly 
costly,  might  qualify  for  tax  reductions.  An  employer 
bending  all  his  efforts  toward  stabilization  in  a  highly 
seasonal  industry  or  one  susceptible  to  sharp  cyclical 
contractions  of  demand  or  in  which  manufacture  for 
stock  is  out  of  the  question  or  prohibitively  costly 
might  secure  no  tax  reduction  at  all  or  might  even 
be  penalized  by  a  higher  rate.  The  present  individual 
basis  of  experience  rating  also  discriminates  against 
the  small  employer  who  cannot  shift  workers  between 
different  departments  or  units  of  the  business. 

The  second  feature  of  current  experience-rating  pro- 
visions is  equally  ill-designed  to  stimulate  and  reward 
efforts  toward  stabilization  of  operations.  For  the 
vital  element  in  determining  the  employer's  eligibility 
for  rate  reductions  is  most  usuallj'  the  extent  of  bene- 
fits charged  against  his  individual  reserve  account. 
But  benefits  chargeable  can  be  reduced  as  much  by 
reducing  compensable  unemployment  as  by  stabili- 
zation. There  is  already  evidence  of  several  disturbing 
consequences  of  this  situation.  Experience  rating  fos- 
ters an  employers'  lobby  in  favor  of  restricted  benefits, 
an  especially  unfortunate  development  in  view  of  the 
inadequacies  of  unemployment  compensation  to  which 
this  report  has  drawn  attention.  It  encourages  various 
undesii-able  emplo}'ment  practices  and  has  led  to  the 
development  of  specialized  counseling  services  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  show  employers  ways  in  which  benefit 
liability  can  be  reduced.  Among  these  methods  stabili- 
zation of  employment  is  not  always  given  the  greatest 
emphasis.  Finally,  because  of  the  absence  of  minimum 
Federal  standards  relating  to  eligibility,  amount,  and 
duration  of  benefits,  experience  rating  opens  the  door 
to  competitive  rate  reductions  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
thus  defeating  the  objective  of  tho  Federal  tax-offset 
device. 

These  tendencies  are  unfortunate,  for,  if  pronounced, 
they  cause  experience  rating  to  operate  as  a  direct  an- 
tithesis to  the  major  public-aid  function  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  namelj',  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  as  many  workers  as  possible  during  the  first  weeks 
of  their  unemployment. 

Distribution  of  Financial  Responsibility 
Among  Levels  of  Government 

Public-aid  financing  since  193,3  has  been  7Mirhcd  by 
the  assumption  of  an  increasing  degree  of  financial 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  larger  units  of  govern- 
ment. This  change  is  especially  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Wliereas  in  1932  it  con- 
tributed only  2.1  percent  of  total  public-aid  expendi- 


tures, by  the  fiscal  year  1940  its  share  had  risen  to  57.4 
percent,  exclusive  of  expenditures  on  public  works. 
During  the  fiscal  years  1931  and  193,5  the  Federal 
share  M'as  almost  80  percent.  Similar  precise  com- 
parisons cannot  be  made  for  the  division  of  financial 
responsibility  within  States,  owing  to  lack  of  data. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  here  too  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant change;  for,  prior  to  1933,  State  participation  in 
general-relief  financing  was  exceptional,  while  the  spe- 
cial forms  of  public  assistance  were  lacking  in  many 
States  and  were  frequently  a  local  financial  responsi- 
bility even  when  such  laws  were  in  existence.  By  the 
fiscal  year  1940  all  of  the  States  wei-e  contrib- 
uting to  one  or  more  of  the  special  assistances,  often 
carrying  the  entire  non-Federal  share;  and,  although 
State  participation  in  general  relief  was  restricted  in 
degree,  there  were  only  12  States  in  which  there  was  no 
State  participation,  while  two  States  had  assumed  the 
entire  cost.  Furthermore,  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  financed  by  taxes  whose  levels  (because  of  experi- 
ence-rating provisions)  are  in  significant  degree  within 
control  of  the  States,  were  in  effect  in  all  States. 

This  trend  toward  financial  participation  by  larger 
units  of  government  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
mounting  size  of  the  public-aid  bill  and  the  restricted 
fiscal  and  economic  resources  of  the  smaller  political 
jurisdictions.  The  small  size  of  the  typical  local  unit 
severely  limits  the  type  of  taxes  which  it  can  effectively 
levy.  Further  restrictions  on  both  the  types  of  taxes  and 
the  extent  of  borrowing  have  been  imposed  by  State  leg- 
islation. The  fiscal  capacity  of  the  States  is  undoubtedly 
greater  than  that  of  localities,  for  legislative  restric- 
tions can  be  removed  by  the  authority  which  imposed 
them  in  the  first  instance.  However,  constitutional  lim- 
itations, especially  on  borrowing,  have  presented  a  bar- 
rier to  speedy  adaptation  of  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
mounting  needs  of  public  aid,  owing  to  the  time  neces- 
sary to  effect  constitutional  changes.  Quite  apart 
from  such  legal  difficulties,  however,  the  fiscal  resources 
of  the  States  are  restricted  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  the  mobility  of  wealth, 
by  interstate  competition,  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  taxation  cuts  into  the  yield  of  taxes  levied  by 
both  State  and  local  authorities.  Furthermore,  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  Federal  Government  is  much 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
States. 

These  basic  facts  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  ex- 
plain the  general  trend,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
financing  of  public  aid,  toward  participation  by  larger 
units  of  government.  Their  influence  has  been 
strengthened  by  two  other  factors:  The  adoption  of 
certain  types  of  public  aid,  such  as  old-age  and  sur- 
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vivors  insurance,  whose  nature  requires  acceptance  of 
financial  responsibility  by  an  authority  embracing  the 
county  as  a  whole;  and  the  existence  of  great  differ- 
ences as  between  both  States  and  localities  in  the  extent 
of  need  and  in  wealth  and  resources. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  precise 
answer  to  the  obvious  question  posed  by  this  develop- 
ment; namely,  whether  the  financial  responsibilities 
falling  upon  the  various  levels  of  government  corres- 
pond to  their  respective  fiscal  and  economic  capacities. 
For  in  the  first  place,  more  than  merely  financial  con- 
siderations are  involved.  A  State  or  locality  or  even 
the  Federal  Government  may  be  carrymg  an  appro- 
priate financial  burden  as  judged  by  considerations  of 
relative  fiscal  capacity,  but  it  may  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  adequate  performance  of  public-aid  functions. 

In  the  second  place,  determination  of  the  capacity 
of  different  levels  of  government  to  support  specific 
burdens  is  extremely  hazardous  unless  account  is  taken 
of  all  other  functions  for  which  they  are  responsible 
and  the  total  extent  of  their  resources,  including  aid 
from  other  jurisdictions.  Public  aid  is  only  one  of 
many  govenmiental  functions  and  public-aid  financ- 
ing only  one  of  a  multiplicity  of  fiscal  relationships 
between  different  levels  of  government.  It  is  evident, 
for  example,  that  the  relative  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  to  public-aid  costs  is  vitally 
affected  by  the  magnitude  of  its  responsibilities  for 
the  war  program,  and  that  the  capacity  of  the 
States  and  localities  to  support  public-aid  burdens 
will  be  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  they  benefit 
directly  or  indirectly  from  war  expenditures.  De- 
fense is,  however,  only  the  most  spectacular  example  of 
the  complexity  of  the  attempt  to  determine  fiscal  ca- 
pacity to  support  specific  services. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  course  of  this  study  to 
survej'  the  entire  gamut  of  public  responsibilities  of 
the  various  levels  of  government  in  relation  to  their 
total  fiscal  resources.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
question  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  specific  shares 
of  the  total  costs  of  the  relatively  new  public-aid  func- 
tion carried,  respectively,  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  and  localities  must  remain  unanswered. 
More  definite  statements  can,  however,  be  made  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  as  between 
programs  and  States. 

Distribution  of  Federal  Aid  Among  Programs 

During  the  period  covered  by  tlris  study.  Federal 
funds  granted  for  public-aid  purposes  have  been  lim- 
ited in  amount.  The  existence  of  wide  differences  in 
the  availability  of  public  aid  and  in  the  levels  of  living 
afforded  by  the  various  programs,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  by  and  large  the  more  nearly  ad-equate  pro- 


grams are  those  which  carry  the  largest  Federal  sub- 
ventions, suggests  that  Federal  aid  has  not  yet  been 
distributed  as  between  programs  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  Tlie  method  of  considering  separately  the 
financing  of  each  public-aid  program  and  the  failure 
of  the  Nation  to  appreciate  the  total  magnitude  of  the 
problem  have  indeed  precluded  frank  and  open  con- 
sideration of  two  basic  financial  questions:  Is  there 
any  limit  to  the  amount  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  devote  to  all  public-aid  purposes, 
and  if  so,  and  if  the  amount  available  is  less  than  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  what  is  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
limited  funds?  In  the  absence  of  such  a  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  financing  of  related  programs,  and  given 
the  strength  of  various  pressure  groups  who  could  urge 
(often  with  full  justification)  the  necessity  for  improv- 
ing the  provision  made  for  their  special  clienteles. 
Federal  aid  was  made  available  on  differing  terms  for 
the  various  programs.  Encouragement  was  thus  given 
to  the  development  of  those  programs  which  carried 
the  largest  Federal  subventions. 

The  differing  degree  of  Federal  participation  has, 
for  example,  been  reflected  in  a  relative  iniderdevelop- 
ment  of  the  aid-to-dependent-children  program.  In 
this  program  the  Federal  matching  maximum  per  re- 
cipient is  considerably  less  than  for  old-age  assistance 
or  aid  to  the  blind,  and  there  is  no  Federal  matching 
grant  for  payments  to  mothers. 

Once  again  the  problem  has  been  particularly  acute 
in  regard  to  general  relief,  which  carries  no  Fed^eral 
grant  at  all,  although  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  it  alone  ac- 
counted for  10.6  percent  of  all  public-aid  expenditures 
and  27.4  percent  of  State  and  local  public-aid  expendi- 
tures. There  has  been  a  disturbing  tendency  through- 
out the  country  to  allocate  funds  to  the  federally  aided 
programs  at  the  expense  of  general  relief.  Although 
the  federally  aided  programs  to  some  extent  reduce  the 
size  of  the  relief  burden,  not  all  needy  persons  can  be 
provided  for  on  these  programs  without  prejudice  to 
the  proper  objectives  of  each.  Moreover,  general  relief 
as  the  residual  program  has  carried  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  unemployed  workers  who  were  not  provided 
for  on  Federal  work  projects.  In  these  circumstances 
the  financial  neglect  of  general  relief  in  comparison 
with  other  programs  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  unequal  progress  over 
so  vast  a  field  as  that  covered  by  this  report.  Histori- 
cally, as  the  experience  of  other  countries  has  shown, 
the  improvement  of  the  provision  made  for  the  insecure 
population  as  a  whole  has  come  about  by  successive 
steps.  The  position  of  certain  groups  has  been  im- 
proved, and  this  improvement  has  in  time  been  ex- 
tended to  larger  numbers.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  bettering  of  the  position  of  some  groups  at  the 
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expense  of  others  equally  or  more  insecure  can  be  re- 
garded as  progress.  Nor  is  it  certain  that,  dunng  a 
'pei'iod  in  which  the  funds  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government  were  in  fact  limited,  the  best  possible  use 
was  made  of  Federal  money  when,  although  the  pro- 
vision for  some  groups  was  vastly  improved,  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  left  almost  loholVy  t/n- 
provided  for. 

The  absence  of  any  Federal  financial  participation  in 
the  residual  general-relief  program  has  had  one  further 
unfortunate  consequence.  It  has  made  it  all  the  easier 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  economize  financially 
at  the  expense  of  other  jurisdictions  and  has  often 
caused  disproportionately  heavy  burdens  to  fall  upon 
the  localities  or  States.  For,  at  the  present  time,  if 
Federal  appropriations  are  inadequate  to  provide  for 
all  the  needy  unemployed,  maintenance  of  the  residual 
group  is  a  responsibility  of  the  State  and  local  relief 
systems  alone.  The  size  of  this  residual  group  has 
never  been  precisely  determined,  but  all  authorities, 
including  Federal  work-project  administrators,  are 
agi-eed  that  it  is  large. 

Distribution  of  Federal  Aid  Among  States 

Despite  the  differing  principles  on  which  the  expend- 
itures of  the  various  public-aid  programs  are  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  localities, 
a  survey  of  the  disbursements  for  all  programs  com- 
bined in  the  fiscal  year  1939  showed  that,  broadly 
speaking,  the  proportion  carried  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
envment  tended  to  be  highest  in  the  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  incOTn^s,  although  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government  per  head  of  the 
population  in  each  State  was  smallest  in  the  poorest 
States.  Without  further  study  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  Federal  aid  has  operated  to 
equalize  the  public-aid  burden  falling  on  the  State  or 
local  taxpayer. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  still  very  considerable  dis- 
parities among  the  States  in  the  burden  of  State  and 
locally  financed  public  aid,  when  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  per  capita  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
State;  namely,  from  0.79  percent  in  Delaware  to  3.68 
percent  in  Utah.  By  and  large  also  the  States  in  which 
State  and  local  expenditures  form  the  lowest  percentage 
of  per  capita  income  are  those  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  carried  the  highest  proportion  of  the  costs 
of  all  programs,  and  vice  versa.  These  facts  might 
suggest  that  Federal  subventions  have,  if  anything, 
overcompensated  for  the  differences  in  State  and  local 
public-aid  burdens.  But  such  an  inference  would  be 
rash.  In  the  first  place,  the  States  with  the  smallest 
State  and  local  expenditures,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  per  capita  income  are,  with  a  few  noteworthy  excep- 


tions, also  the  poorest  States  in  terms  of  per  capita 
income.  A  given  percentage  of  income  devoted  to 
public-aid  purposes  may  mean  a  mucli  greater  real 
sacrifice  for  the  inhabitants  of  such  States  than  for 
those  in  more  wealthy  States. 

In  the  second  place,  per  capita  income  as  a  measur- 
ing rod  is  itself  subject  to  certain  weaknesses.  For  the 
manner  in  which  that  income  is  distributed  between 
the  inhabitants  of  a  State  will  markedly  affect  the 
severity  of  the  burden  as  felt  by  the  individual  tax- 
payer and  will  condition  the  extent  to  which  any  given 
sum  can  be  raised  without  resorting  to  taxes  that  are 
highly  onerous. 

Finally,  it  is  again  relevant  to  recall  that  public-aid 
expenditures  are  but  one  of  the  many  government  func- 
tions to  be  financed  from  State  and  local  funds.  The 
taxpayers  of  a  State  with  a  relatively  high  proportion 
of  children  of  school  age  would,  if  the  State  aimed  to 
pi-ovide  educational  facilities  equal  to  the  national 
standard,  find  a  given  public-aid  burden  much  more 
onerous  than  that  of  another  of  similar  wealth  but  with 
a  low  child  population.  Similarly,  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated State  might  be  forced  to  make  such  large  outlays 
for  roads  that  a  public-aid  expenditure  which  could 
easily  be  supported  by  a  densely  populated  State  might 
prove  to  be  an  insupi^ortable  burden. 

Despite  these  obstacles  to  the  drawing  of  hard  and 
fast  conclusions,  certain  aspects  of  the  existing  distri- 
bution of  Federal  financial  aid  among  the  States  sug- 
gest that  Federal  aid  is  still  far  from  achieving  the  ducd 
objective  of  assurance  of  access  to  minimum,  security 
and  substantial  uniformity  of  the  burden  on  taxpayers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  coinci- 
dence between  the  inadequacy  of  public  aid  and  the 
poverty  of  the  States  in  which  inadequacy  is  most  pro- 
nounced. The  fact  that,  whatever  the  measure  of 
adequacy  applied  and  whatever  tlie  program  consid- 
ered, the  relatively  poorer  States  in  the  Southeast  and 
Southwest  invariably  appear  in  the  lowest  ranking  of 
States  suggests  that  Federal  aid  has  certainly  not  yet 
wholly  succeeded  in  offsetting  inequalities  in  needs  and 
resources. 

In  the  second  place,  the  terms  on  which  Federal  aid 
is  available  are  not  such  as  to  foster  a  distribution  of 
funds  in  full  accordance  with  need  and  capacity.  Of 
all  Federal  money  devoted  to  public-aid  purposes 
the  greatest  proportion  is  granted  through  the  WPA 
and  the  special-assistance  programs,  both  of  which 
througli  different  devices  require  the  States  to  supply 
a  uniform  minimum  percentage  of  total  expenditures  in 
order  to  receive  any  Federal  money.  In  the  former 
program  up  to  January  1940,  some  variation  was  per- 
mitted in  t!ie  percentage  of  costs  which  sponsors  were 
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required  to  supply.  Even  so,  the  variation  did  not  ap- 
l^ear  to  reflect  differences  in  economic  or  fiscal  capacity. 
Some  wealthy  States  contributed  a  nmch  smaller  per- 
centage than  very  poor  States.  But  thereafter  all 
States  were  required  to  contribute  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  costs  of  projects  undertaken  in  their  area.  The 
special  assistances  have  from  the  first  operated  on  the 
basis  of  a  matching  principle  uniform  in  all  States, 
the  State  share  being  50  percent  for  all  three  programs 
after  1939. 

In  such  circumstances  the  less  money  a  State  can 
afford  to  raise,  the  less  Federal  aid  will  it  receive. 
This  situation  is  especially  serious  in  view  of  the  wide 
differences  in  wealth  between  the  States  and  because 
the  need  for  public-aid  expenditures  tends  to  be  more 
acute  in  the  poorer  areas. 

Intrastate  Distributions  of  Responsibility 
for  Public-Aid  Financing 

The  arrangements  for  public-aid  financing  within  the 
States  are  also  as  yet  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is 
evident  that,  given  the  differing  economic  circumstances 
of  the  States,  their  varying  political  organizations  and 
the  variability  of  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth 
within  each,  there  is  no  one  set  of  financial  arrange- 
ments that  will  be  equally  satisfactory  everywhere.  A 
definitive  evaluation  of  intrastate  fiscal  arrangements 
would  call  for  separate  study  of  each  State,  a  procedure 
obviously  beyond  the  competence  of  this  report. 
Nevertheless,  certain  broad  weaknesses  are  revealed  by 
generally  available  data  and  the  known  facts  in  specific 
States,  which  are  sufficiently  widespread  to  call  for 
comment. 

Inadequate  State  financial  participation. — In  the  first 
place,  ivith  a  few  notable  exceptions,  too  large  a  share 
of  financial  responsihilify  has  been  left  to  the  localities. 
The  typical  local  administrative  unit  is  relatively  small 
and  the  financial  resources  of  these  units  are  limited 
not  merely  by  the  fact  of  size  but  also  by  legal  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  State.  Furthermore,  the  small 
size  of  these  areas  accentuates  differences  in  need  and 
resources,  especially  in  view  of  the  inverse  relationship 
that  is  frequently  found  between  a  high  degree  of  need 
for  public  aid  and  the  amount  of  taxable  resources. 

Stimulated  by  the  requirements  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  all  States  do  indeed  contribute  toward 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  special  assist- 
ances. In  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  more 
than  half  the  States  have  assumed  complete  support  of 
this  share.  State  financial  assistance  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  is  available  on  a  much  less  gener- 
ous basis.  But  the  service  whose  cost  tends  to  fall  most 
heavily  on  local  funds  is  general  relief.     In  the  fiscal 


year  1939,  whereas  localities  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
carried  only  10.1  percent  of  the  costs  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, they  bore  40.7  percent  of  the  costs  of  general  relief 
(excluding  administrative  costs  in  both  cases).  Twelve 
States  still  made  no  contribution  toward  this  important 
residual  program,  and  the  consequences  were  often 
disastrous. 

The  establishment  of  a  direct  relationship  between 
inadequate  performance  of  public-aid  functions  (meas- 
ured in  terms  of  availability  of  public  aid  or  adequacy 
of  payments)  and  excessive  financial  responsibility 
canned  by  localities  is  admittedly  difficult.  The  capac- 
ity of  a  locality  to  support  a  specific  burden  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  extent  of  the  other  responsibilities  it 
is  required  to  carry  and  the  degree  of  financial  assist- 
ance given  to  it  by  other  jurisdictions  in  connection 
with  these  other  functions.  Comparisons  of  States  of 
comparable  wealth  and  comparable  financial  arrange- 
ments show  moreover  that  there  are  real  differences  in 
local  willingness  to  assume  financial  responsibility 
which  may  be  as  important  as  differences  in  capacity. 
Similarly,  comparisons  of  States  with  similar  financial 
arrangements  but  differing  degrees  of  wealth  indicate 
that  heavy,  and  even  complete.  State  support  cannot 
assure  adequate  performance  of  public-aid  functions  in 
a  poor  State  and  conversely  that  localities  in  a  wealthy 
State  can  show  relatively  more  adequate  performance 
even  where  there  is  little  State  aid. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  general  economic  standing 
of  a  State  is  a  more  important  determinant  than  the 
intrastate  division  of  fiscal  responsibility,  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  public-aid  problem  is  successfully  met, 
the  intrastate  financial  arrangements  exert  a  real  in- 
fluence. A  comparison  of  States  of  similar  degrees  of 
wealth  indicates  that  State  financial  participation  can 
assure  a  more  adequate  response  to  the  need  for  public 
aid,  although  it  cannot  raise  the  levels  of  assistance  in 
the  poorer  States  to  any  approximation  to  those  in  the 
richer  States.  It  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the 
lack  of  availability  of  public  aid  and  the  low  levels  of 
payments  to  recipients  in  certain  States  are  attributable 
in  part  to  the  inadequacy  of  State  financial  support. 

Maldistribution  of  State  fuiids  between  programs. — 
In  the  second  place,  an  examination  of  State  and  local 
expenditures  per  inhabitant  and  the  average  pay- 
ments per  case  or  per  recipient  for  tlie  three  special 
assistances  and  general  relief  shows  that  present  intra- 
state financial  arrangements  have  operated  to  accen- 
tuate the  disparities  between  programs  to  ivhich  atten- 
tion was  called  in  the  discussion  of  Federal-State  finan- 
cial relationshi'j>s.  General  relief,  which  receives  no 
Federal  aid,  is  also  least  assisted  by  State  financial 
participation.     Old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
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the  two  programs  for  which  the  Federal  matching 
maximum  is  highest,  are  also  tlie  programs  to  which 
the  States  contribute  most  heavily. 

Variations  among  'political  subdivisio'ns  in  access  to 
aid. — ^In  the  third  place,  even  where  State  aid  is  avail- 
able, an  analj'sis  of  the  situation  within  a  number  of 
States  reveals  that  it  is  not  yet  distributed  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  assure  approximate  equality  oi  access  to 
public  aid  and  approximate  minimum  adequacy  of 
public-aid  payments  in  the  different  political  sub- 
divisions.    Tliere  are  marked  county-by-county  varia- 


tions in  monthly  grants,  in  excess  of  Miiat  could  be 
explained  by  differences  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  is 
significant  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation 
between  low  grants  and  the  economic  and  fiscal  poverty 
of  a  county  as  measured  in  terms  of  assessed  values  per 
capita.  State  aid  today  is  not  distributed  so  as  to  give 
most  aid  to  the  counties  with  greatest  needs  and  least 
resources.  This  conclusion  holds  even  of  certain  States 
which  have  adopted  some  type  of  equalization  formula 
because  the  formula  is  defective  or  because  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  total  volume  of  State  aid. 


PUBLIC-AID     ADMINISTRATION 


Real  and  significant  advances  ai'e  evident  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  aid.  In  less  than  10  years  the 
Nation  has  developed  a  system  of  social  services  that  in 
other  countries  has  evolved  slowly  over  decades.  In  this 
short  period  of  time,  large  and  important  administra- 
tive organizations  have  been  created  to  handle  com- 
plicated programs  and  deal  with  millions  of  people. 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  distributed  through  the 
various  public-aid  programs  with  a  remarkably  small 
amount  of  graft  and  fraud.  When  the  original  paucity 
of  technical  and  professional  staff  and  even  of  adminis- 
trative organizations  in  other  fields  handling  parallel 
problems  on  a  similar  scale  is  taken  into  account,  the 
achievement  of  these  years  is  all  the  more  striking. 
Not  only  has  the  country  created  administrative  organi- 
zations de  novo  and  shown  an  ingenuity  in  handling 
problems  more  complicated  than  those  attempted  by 
other  countries  (e.  g.,  the  wage-record  system  required 
under  the  Social  Security  Act),  but  in  considerable 
measure  existing  organizations  have  been  reconstructed 
and  expanded  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  functions  and 
objectives  of  current  programs. 

These  administrative  achievements  are  particularly 
noteworthy  at  the  Federal  level,  for  prior  to  1930  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  public-aid  programs.  But  develop- 
ments at  the  State  and  local  level,  though  less  spectac- 
ular, have  been  equally  remarkable.  Although  by  1930 
State  departments  of  welfare  existed  in  all  but  five 
States,  only  exceptionally  did  they  have  jurisdiction 
over  relief  other  than  that  provided  in  institutions. 
And  while  in  many  States  legislation  providing  for 
pensions  to  mothers  and  to  the  aged  was  in  operation, 
the  financial  and  administrative  role  of  the  States  was 
small. 

During  the  ensuing  10  years  the  public-aid  functions 
of  the  States  underwent  a  remarkable  expansion,  which 
was  accomjianied  by  important  administrative  develop- 
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ments  and  reorganizations.  The  State  welfare  depart- 
ments assumed  responsibility  for  the  special  assist- 
ances; and  while  administrative  developments  in  the 
field  of  general  relief  were  less  clear-cut,  there  was  none 
the  less  a  trend  toward  acceptance  of  increased  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  States. 

The  development  of  more  effective  administrative 
organization  at  the  State  level  has  been  very  directly 
influenced  by  Federal  policies.  The  expansion  and  re- 
organization of  jDublic-welfare  departments  which  was 
so  marked  during  1933-35  was  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
FERx\  program.  Thereafter,  although  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  general  relief  was  less  marked 
(there  was  indeed  a  reversion  to  the  pre-1933  adminis- 
trative confusion  in  many  States),  the  requirements 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  again  stimulated  progressive 
developments.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  public-welfare  departments  has 
been  accompanied  and  assisted  by  the  growth  of  co- 
operative planning  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States. 

During  the  last  10  years,  also,  the  caliber  of  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel  has  been  immeasurably  im- 
proved. To  an  increasing  degree  the  service  has  been 
jjlaced  upon  a  professional  basis,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  public-aid  administration  now  attracts 
a  high  grade  of  personnel.  The  change  is  especially 
marked  in  those  programs  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participates. 

In  spite  of  this  progress,  the  outstanding  fact  that 
would  impress  an  impartial  observer  of  the  existing 
administrative  arrangements  is  the  apparently  con- 
fusing number  of  agencies  operating  related  programs 
and  serving  related  clienteles  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  two  major  features  of  contemporary 
public-aid  provision — the  diversification  of  public-aid 
programs  and  the  participation  of  larger  governmental 
units  in  financing  and  administration — have  given  rise 
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to  administrative  problems  whose  solution  will  call  for 
continuing  study  and  experiment  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Problems  Due  to  Diversification 

jMiuiy  problems  attributable  to  tiie  diversification  of 
programs  are  as  yet  unsolved.  The  development  of 
public-aid  programs  on  a  diversified  basis  and  the  in- 
creasing specialization  of  functions  which  has  accom- 
panied the  growing  understanding  of  the  special  needs 
of  definable  groups  and  the  potentialities  of  construc- 
tive policies  present  a  challenge  to  administrative  in- 
genuity in  many  ways.  The  fact  that  some  agencies 
were  meeting  a  variety  of  needs  for  specific  groups, 
while  others  were  performing  specific  functions  for 
special  groups  or  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  in- 
evitably created  administrative  problems.  The  situa- 
tion gave  rise  to  the  possibilities  of  overlapping  juris- 
dictions, of  gaps  in  coverage,  and  of  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  to  applicants  and  the  public  in  general  on 
account  of  numerous  contacts  with  officials  and  the  large 
number  of  public  offices  rendering  related,  but  (to  the 
public)  not  always  clearly  differentiated,  services. 

Federal  Agencies 

The  potentialities  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  are 
evident  from  a  brief  survey  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  various  Federal  agencies.  At  the  Federal  level 
there  are  at  the  present  time  four  independent  Fed- 
eral agencies  (the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board)  directly  concerned 
in  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  provision  of  income 
or  service  to  the  economically  insecure  population.  In 
addition,  a  fifth  agency  (the  Department  of  Labor) 
performs  some  functions  which  are  closely  related  to 
those  carried  out  by  some  of  the  others.  Under  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  are  grouped  not  merely  the 
Social  Security  Board,  responsible  for  the  two  social- 
insiu'ance  programs  and  the  special-assistance  pro- 
grams created  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  also  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Federal  Works  Agency,  through 
the  Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration,  operates  programs  which  are  di- 
rectly of  interest  to  the  unemployed.  Two  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Marketing 
Cori^oration — oi^erate  programs,  one  for  the  low-in- 
come agricultural  population,  the  other  distributing 
surplus  commodities  to  persons  wlio  may  also  receive  aid 
through  Federal,  State,  or  local  public-aid  agencies. 
The   Railroad    Retirement    I>f):n(l    mlniinisters    for    a 


special  clientele  old-age  and  unemployment  insurance 
programs  which  in  principle  do  not  diflFer  from  the 
two  insurance  programs  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  Finally,  there  have  been  three  units 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  whose  activities  are  closely 
I'elated  to  those  performed  by  the  agencies  already 
listed.  The  Children's  Bureau  is  concerned  with  the 
provision  o?  health  and  welfare  services  to  children  and 
mothers.  The  Apprenticeship  Section  in  the  Division 
of  Labor  Standards  (until  1942)  and  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
have  responsibilities  and  interests  which  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  the  public  employment  service. 

Some  degree  of  overlapping  responsibility  is  inevita- 
ahle  in  view  of  the  complex  character  of  the  problem 
presented  by  loss  or  inadequacy  of  private  income. 
Were  all  organizations  founded  upon  strictly  func- 
tional lines,  there  would  still  be  problems  involving 
different  clienteles.  Were  special  groups  used  as  the 
sole  basis  of  administrative  organization,  functional 
conflicts  would  be  rife.  The  problem  is  indeed  likely 
to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  complex  as  prevent- 
ive and  constructive  public-aid  measures  are  developed. 
For  to  an  increasing  degree  these  will  bear  a  close  re- 
lationship to  the  activities  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments not  primarily  concerned  with  public  aid.  Thus, 
for  example,  so  long  as  unemplo3'ment  compensation 
was  the  major  concern  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  administrative  convenience  might  dictate  its 
incorporation  in  the  Social  Security  Board,  which  is 
primarily  concerned  with  insurance  and  public-aid 
programs.  But  as  placement  and  constructive  labor- 
market  functions  assume  increasing  importance,  the 
relationship  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  interests  of  the  Department  of  Labor  be- 
comes more  evident,  and  determination  of  the  proper 
location  of  the  agency  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  Sim- 
ilarly, sound  administrative  arguments  could  be  made 
in  favor  of  locating  the  administration  of  maternal- 
and-child-health  services  either  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  former  ar- 
rangement might  be  suggested  by  the  similarity  of  the 
program  to  those  of  parts  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  notably  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  The  latter  arrangement  could  be  defended  by 
the  equally  weighty  ai'guments  that  public  policy  has 
favored  the  development  of  an  agency  to  watch  over 
the  special  interests  of  children,  and  that  the  working 
conditions  of  children  are  as  important  a  part  of  its 
functions  as  their  health  and  welfare.  Thus,  to  transfer 
the  Children's  Bureau  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
would  only  create  other  anomalies  by  locating  in  that 
agency  other  functions  performed  by  the  Bureau  which 
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are  functionally  similar  to  those  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Although  there  is  thus  no  simple  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  administrative  organization  created  by  a  di- 
versity of  related  programs,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  overlapping,  conflict,  and  loch  of  coordination 
have  today  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Two  aspects 
of  the  present  distribution  of  responsibility  among 
Federal  agencies  call  for  particular  concern. 

Limited  powers  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Security 
Adymniistrator. — An  important  step  toward  integration 
of  public-aid  programs  was  taken  in  1939  when  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  were  grouped  under  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator.  Although  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  potential  administrative 
gains  from  such  a  regrouping  of  agencies  have  been 
reaped,  certain  limitations  to  the  powers  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Administrator  are  already  apparent.  Al- 
though given  a  responsibility  to  eliminate  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort,  he  has  no  residual  powers  to 
promote  the  health,  welfare,  and  security  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  other  than  those  specifically 
granted  to  the  separate  units  of  the  agency.  Further- 
more, his  powers  to  effectuate  reorganization  within  the 
agency  have  been  restricted  by  limitations  upon  the 
transfer  of  funds  laid  down  in  successive  appropriation 
acts.  Finally,  despite  the  great  social  importance  of 
the  programs  for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Admin- 
istrator lacks  the  authority  that  would  accompany 
cabinet  status. 

La<;k  of  over-all  administrative  coordination. — There 
is  a  second  major  weakness  in  the  present  Federal 
arrangements  for  the  administration  of  public  aid. 
In  a  group  of  programs  with  as  many  dimensions 
as  contemporary  public-aid  measures,  it  is,  of  course, 
almost  impossible  to  escape  all  overlapping  of  functions 
and  clienteles.  In  this  situation,  avoidance  of  friction, 
delay,  and  duplication  must  depend  heavily  upon  co- 
operation and  clearance  between  agencies.  A  survey 
of  this  aspect  of  the  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  points  to  the  relative  inadequacy 
of  the  arrangements  for  expeditiously  settling  differ- 
ences regarding  policy,  coverage,  and  relative  spheres 
of  responsibility  between  agencies  with  potentially  com- 
peting interests.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time 
written  understandings  are  arrived  at  between  agencies 
and  that,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activi- 
ties, representatives  from  various  agencies  have  been 
brought  together  to  discuss  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. The  defect  in  the  existing  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  machinery  for  assuring  speedy 
settlement  of  disputed  issues  or  for  imposing  a  settle- 
ment when  the  parties  concerned  foil  to  reach  agree- 


ment. In  consequence,  the  objectives  of  over-all  policy 
may  be  imperiled  by  delays,  failure  to  act,  or  duplicate 
performance  of  identical  functions.  The  jurisdic- 
tional problems  that  have  arisen  between  the  NYA 
and  the  Office  of  Education  or  between  the  WPA  and 
the  employment  service  may  be  cited  as  instances.  Nor 
is  there  in  the  present  setup  any  assurance  that  the 
agreements  reached  will  reflect  the  most  effective  im- 
plementation of  nationally  adopted  policies,  rather  than 
the  political  strength  or  negotiating  capacity  of  the 
agencies  concerned. 

State  and  Local  Agencies 

In  the  States,  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
diversified  programs  tends  to  be  compressed  into  one 
or  two  key  agencies  of  State  government.  In  all  the 
States,  unemployment  compensation  and  the  employ- 
ment service  are  combined  in  a  single  State  agency 
separate  from  the  public-welfare  department.  For  the 
remaining  public-aid  programs  with  which  the  State  is 
concerned,  responsibility  is  concentrated  in  the  public- 
welfare  deijartment  in  the  majority  of  States.  Thus  by 
1940  there  was  a  single  State  agency  in  each  of  19  States 
which  was  responsible  not  only  for  the  3  special  public- 
assistance  programs  and  general  relief,  but  was  also 
cooperating  in  WPA  referrals,  CCC  selection,  and  the 
direct  distribution  of  surplus  commodities.  In  4  other 
States  the  programs  involving  cooi>eration  with  the 
Federal  Government  were  handled  by  a  single  State 
agency,  but  general  relief  remained  the  responsibility  of 
local  units  of  government.  In  13  States  not  all  of  the 
programs  were  in  operation  at  the  State  level,  but  those 
that  were  in  operation  were  centered  in  a  single  State 
agency. 

In  12  States,  however,  integration  had  made  less 
progress.  In  3  States,  all  programs  involving  State 
participation  except  aid  to  the  blind  were  administered 
by  a  single  State  agency.  The  remaining  9  showed 
gi'eat  diversity;  but,  on  the  whole,  general  relief  was 
administratively  separated  from  the  special  public  as- 
sistances. In  these  States  too,  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  performance  of  functions  in  connection 
with  the  WPA,  CCC,  NYA,  and  surplus-commodities 
progi'ams  was  variously  divided  between  the  agencies 
responsible  respectively  for  general  relief  or  for  one  or 
more  of  the  special  public  assistances. 

At  the  local  level,  although  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  integrate  administration  of  the  special  pub- 
lic assistances  and  general  relief,  much  remains  still  to 
be  done.  On  the  whole,  integration  had  proceeded  far- 
ther in  1940  in  counties  than  in  the  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  townships.  Of  the  33  States  in  which  general  relief 
was  Stflte  supervised  or  administered,  general  relief  was 
either  completely  integrated  throughout  the  entire  State 
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or  in  the  majority  of  the  localities  in  23  States,  while 
in  3  others  1  or  more  of  the  special  public  assistances  was 
administratively  integrated  with  all  or  part  of  the  gen- 
eral-relief program  in  the  localities.  In  3  States  there 
was  no  integration  at  the  local  level,  and  in  4  others 
integration  liad  been  carried  through  in  less  than  half 
of  the  local  imits.  In  C  of  the  15  States  in,  which  general 
relief  was  wholly  a  local  responsibility,  the  administra- 
tion of  this  sei'vice  had  been  integi'ated  with  that  of 
the  special  {jublic  assistances. 

The  fact  that  within  the  States  there  is  in  general  a 
closer  integration  of  public-aid  programs  than  at  the 
Federal  level,  has  tended  to  obviate  some  of  the  problems 
of  overlapping  clienteles  and  functions  to  which  atten- 
tion was  drawn  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  Federal 
administrative  organization.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  in  many  areas  further  integration  wpuld  have  the 
advantage  of  simplifying  administrative  problems,  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  multiple  investigation  of  needy 
families,  and  fostering  a  closer  coordination  of  related 
public-aid  progi'ams. 

Avoidance  of  Duplicate  Receipt  of  Aid 

The  existence  of  a  variety  of  programs,  often  operated 
by  different  units  of  government,  might  seem  at  first 
to  make  it  unduly  easy  for  applicants  to  receive  aid 
simultaneously  from  several  progi-ams.  Specific  legis- 
lative provisions  have  accordingly  aimed  to  reduce  the 
possibility  that  an  individual  may  receive  aid  from  more 
than  one  source  to  meet  the  same  need,  as  distinguished 
from  supplementary  aid  in  meeting  his  total  needs. 
These  provisions  have  been  especially  characteristic  of 
the  social  insurances.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
narrow  limits  to  what  can  be  achieved  by  this  route. 
Close  interagency  cooperation  is  essential.  Although 
there  is  evidence  of  a  groiving  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  of  the  various  programs  of  the 
need  for  the  nrvutuul  interchunge  of  information  regard- 
ing applicants,  there  has  been  in  some  areas  a  failure  to 
develop  suitable  techniques  of  cooperation.  This  has 
been  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  administrators  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  general  relief.  In  certain  areas  the  existence 
of  social-service  exchanges  has  facilitated  clearance. 
The  available  evidence  suggests  that  dual  payments  have 
not  hitherto  been  a  serious  problem.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  this  result  has  been  due  to  the  skill  with 
whicli  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  agencies  have 
been  defined  and  to  the  existence  of  carefully  worked 
'out  interagency  arrangements  or  to  the  fact  that, 
throughout  the  period  studied,  the  majority  of  pro- 
grams have  operated  with  restricted  funds,  so  that  there 
has  been  great  pressure  upon  administrators  in  most) 
parts  of  the  country  to  concentrate  upon  cases  of  great- 


est need  and  to  investigate  the  resources  of  applicants 
with  great  care.  Were  this  financial  pressure  removed, 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  clearing  arrangements  might 
be  more  apparent,  and  the  risks  of  duplication  of  pay- 
ments might  be  increased. 

Problems  Due  to  Participation  of 
Several  Levels  of  Government 

Administrative  difficulties  have  been  created  in 
the  field  of  public  aid  not  onl}'  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  diversified  programs  but  also  because  of 
the  participation  of  several  levels  of  Government. 
There  are  few  programs  which  are  administered 
exclusively  by  any  one  level  of  Government.  Only 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  the  railroad  in- 
surances aie  operated  solely  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Two  other  programs,  however,  those  of  the  CCC  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  can  be  regarded  as 
almost  wholly  federally  operated,  although  in  certain 
respects  they  involve  the  administrative  participation  of 
other  units  of  Government.  The  WPA  and  the  NYA 
programs  are  locally  sponsored  but  federally  operated. 
Only  general  relief  is,  in  a  certain  number  of  States, 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  State  or  the  locality. 
All  other  programs,  most  of  which  are  grant-aided,  call 
in  varying  degi'ees  for  the  administrative  participation 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the  locali- 
ties, or  some  combination  of  these. 

Federally  Operated  and  Locally  Sponsored  Programs 

Tlie  administrative  relationship  between  units  of  gov- 
ermnent  which  has  been  developed  by  the  WPA  and 
the  NYA  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  flexible  type 
of  grant-in-aid  which  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  operating  Federal  agency  and  the  spon- 
.soring  State  or  local  government.  The  strengths  and 
loeahnesses  of  this  type  of  i-elationship  have  been  es- 
pecially evident  in  the  operation  of  the  ^YPA  program. 
Where  local  authorities  have  displayed  a  vigorous  inter- 
est in  the  initiation,  planning,  and  development  of  work 
programs,  the  arrangement  has  frequently  resulted  in 
a  highly  productive  cooperative  enterprise.  However, 
the  establishment  of  direct  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  municipalities  or  other 
political  subdivisions  within  a  State  has  created  prob- 
lems for  the  State  as  a  planning  agency  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sponsorship  relation  has  given  rise  to  difficulties  in 
cases  where  State  or  local  authorities  have  been  less 
interested  in  the  deA'eloi^ment  of  appropriate  projects 
and  where  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Federal  agency, 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  provide  work  for 
the  needy  unemployed,  to  stimulate,  or  even  indirectly 
initiate,  projects  for  local  sponsorship.    Administrative 
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difficulties  have  also  arisen  in  instances  where  the  spon- 
sors have  insisted  on  making  their  contribution  in  the 
form  of  supervisory  personnel. 

The  WPA  has  succeeded  to  an  unusual  degree  in 
enlisting  the  active  cooperation  of  all  levels  of  its 
administrative  hierarchy  in  the  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  general  and  administrative  policies.  But 
for  a  program  which  so  vitally  affects  the  welfare  of 
almost  all  communities  throughout  the  Nation  and 
whose  scope  so  directly  bears  upon  the  problems  faced 
by  State  and  local  relief  administrations,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  adequate  provision  is  made  for  securing  the 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  criticism  of  non-Fed- 
eral officials  who  are  familiar  with  local  needs  and 
problems. 

Of  th&  federalh;<  operat<eid,  locally  sponsored  pro- 
grams,  the  NY  A  is  especially  free  from  any  charge  of 
central  arbitrariness  or  rigidity.  But  it  has  achieved 
this  position  at  the  cost  of  failing  to  exercise  some  of 
the  functions  properly  helonging  to  a  responsible  cen- 
tral agency.  The  degree  of  freedom  left  to  its  State 
administrators  of  the  out-of-school  work  program  in 
the  selection  of  personnel,  choice  of  types  of  project, 
and  interpretation  of  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
applicants  is  excessive  in  view  of  the  national  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  presented  by  unemployed  youth, 
the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  unemployed  youth 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  apathy  of  many  com- 
munities. Nor  has  the  Federal  administrative  agency 
taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  and  disseminating  the 
results  of  evaluative  surveys  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployed  youth  and  the  quality  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  program  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Federally  Aided  Programs 

Efficiency  of  administrative  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  involving  the  participation  of  t\\  o  or 
more  levels  of  government  will  be  mainly  determined 
by  two  factors:  the  extent  to  which  the  responsibilities 
lodged  in  each  governmental  unit  are  woi-kable,  appro- 
priate, and  clear-cut;  and  the  manner  in  which  each 
agency  carries  out  its  assigned  functions,  including  the 
development  of  cooperative  relationships  with  its 
administrative  partner. 

Division  of  responsibilities  betiueen  administrative 
partners. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  existing  division 
of  functions  and  responsibilities  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  or  between  the  States  and 
the  localities  are  always  either  clear-cut  or  conducive  to 
smooth  and  efficient  operation. 

Especial  difficulties  have  been  faced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  in  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibilities  under  the   Social   Security  Act.    The 


operation  of  unemployment  compensation  on  a  State 
basis  in  a  country  characterized  by  a  basic  economic 
unity  and  by  a  mobile  population  calls  for  tlie  location 
of  certain  coordinating  responsibilities  in  the  Federal 
administrative  agency.  The  legal  powers  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  are  not  today  appropriate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  these  functions.  It  makes  grants  to  States 
to  cover  the  costs  of  proper  and  efficient  administration 
but  has  relatively  little  legal  control  over  the  j^rovisions 
of  State  laws,  many  of  which  (especially  those  concern- 
ing experience  rating  and  benefit  formulas)  vitally 
affect  administrative  costs.  Occasions  for  friction  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  State  Governments  are 
bound  to  arise  when  the  State  authority  exercising 
control  over  the  content  of  the  program  must  secure 
approval  of  its  administrative  organizational  plans 
from  the  Federal  authority. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  offset  was  clearly  to  imple- 
ment tile  national  policy  of  assuring  benefits  to  workers 
for  a  significant  period  following  unemployment. 
Many  of  the  experience-rating  devices,  now  increas- 
ingly adopted  by  the  States  in  response  to  employer 
pressure  for  tax  reductions,  involve  deliberalization  of 
the  benefit  and  eligibility  provisions  of  the  laws  and 
may  gravely  restrict  the  role  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  tlie  complex  of  public-aid  measures.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  Social  Security  Board,  as 
the  national  authority  charged  with  responsibility  for 
certifying  that  State  laws  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
tax  offset,  to  view  these  tendencies  without  concern. 
Legally,  however,  it  has  no  power  to  require  minimum 
benefit  standards,  and  its  attempts  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  and  purposes  of  tlie  program  through  other 
methods  subject  it  to  charges  that  it  is  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  its  authority. 

Moreover,  the  Social  Security  Board  does  not  as  yet 
have  authority  to  require  conformity  to  minimum 
standards  as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  conclusion 
of  certain  types  of  interstate  agreements  or  the  power 
to  require  such  agreements.  Even  its  power  to  require 
uniformity  of  statistical  reporting  as  a  technique  of 
administrative  controls  and  for  the  pui'posc  of  evalu- 
ating the  progi-am  as  a  whole,  is  likely  to  lead  to  mis- 
understandings with  State  administrators,  because  the 
nature  of  the  Board's  responsibility  for  the  joint  pro- 
gram has  never  been  clearly  defined  and  the  propriety 
of  these  requirements  is  not  always  appreciated. 

The  administrative  position  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board  is  somewhat 
less  difficult,  for  it  is  not  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
carrying  full  responsibility  for  administrative  costs  of 
State  laws  over  whose  character  it  has  no  control. 
The  Federal  law  is  more  specific  as  to  impoitant  pro- 
visions of  the  Stales'  programs  required  as  a  condition 
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of  the  Federal  grant.  The  administrative  problems  in 
the  special-assistance  programs  arise  less  from  lack  of 
clarity  as  to  the  respective  spheres  of  authority  of  the 
Federal  agency  and  the  States  than  from  the  manner  in 
which  these  responsibilities  have  been  interpreted  and 
carried  out  by  the  cooperating  agencies. 

Techniques  of  cooperation. — Even  when  lines  of  au- 
thority are  clear-cut,  the  smoothness  and  efficiency  of 
administration  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  Avhich 
each  agency  carries  out  its  functions  and  succeeds  in  de- 
vising appropriate  techniques  of  cooperation.  In  par- 
ticular, two  conditions  must  be  satisfied  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency :  its  action  must  not  give  rise  to  charges  of 
unjustifiable  central  domination  or  lack  of  adaptability 
to  needs  revealed  by  State  and  local  administrators; 
and  it  must  devise  supervisory  techniques  which  do  not 
involve  interference  in  administrative  minutiae  or  dupli- 
cation of  work  already  done. 

There  appears  to  be  little  support  for  the  charges  of 
Federal  domination  that  have  occaj^ionally  been  made 
against  both  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Inevitably  both  Bureaus  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  agency  responsible  to  Congress  for  ensuring 
that  tlie  conditions  of  the  Federal  grants-in-aid  are 
complied  with,  have  on  occasion  had  to  exert  pressure 
on  individual  noncomplying  States.  But  there  has 
been  no  arbitrary  action,  and,  where  drastic  controls 
such  as  the  denial  of  grants  have  been  resorted  to,  the 
record  shows  that  this  step  was  taken  only  after  all 
other  methods  of  persuasion  had  failed.  There  is  in- 
deed some  evidence  that  both  agencies  have  been  pre- 
pared to  overlook  minor  departures  from  requirements 
in  the  interests  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

A  more  difficult  problem  has,  however,  been  created 
by  the  necessarily  broad  terms  in  which  the  legislation 
must  specify  the  standards  to  be  applied  by  the  super- 
vising agency.  Friction  between  State  and  Federal 
administrators  has  arisen  from  time  to  time  because  of 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  bureaus  to  con- 
centrate on  matters  of  detail  and  on  administrative 
routines.  Some  part  of  this  tendency  is  explicable  by 
reference  to  the  novelty  of  the  program  itself  (such  as 
unemployment  compensation)  and  of  the  Federal-State 
relationship  in  the  public-aid  field.  But,  as  both  State 
and  Federal  administrators  have  gained  experience 
with  the  new  problems  and  relationships,  mo7'e  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  paid  by  the  central  agencies  to  devising 
standards  and  techniques  for  budgetary  and  admin- 
istrative  controls,  in  place  of  detailed  and  specific  re- 
quirements, and  to  exploring  further  the  methods  of 
evMiring  State  participation  in  the  formulation  of  these 
standards  and  policies. 


In  fact,  great  progress  has  been  made  dming  recent 
yeai-s  in  developuig  cooperative  administrative  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
Since  1935  the  Social  Security  Board  has  increasingly 
developed  methods  of  consultation  M'ith  State  admin- 
istrators regarding  the  character  of  Federal  require- 
ments and  procedures.  Furthermore,  in  the  unem- 
plojnnent  compensation  and  special-assistance  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  agency  has  developed  a  series  of 
technical  services  on  a-  wide  variety  of  administrative 
problems  which  are  rendered  to  the  States  on  request. 
These  services  could  with  advantage  be  expanded,  and 
there  is  still  need  for  an  increase  in  the  field  staffs  of 
the  Federal  agency,  as  well  as  for  continuing  familiari- 
zation of  Federal  officials  with  the  special  problems  of 
the  individual  States.  Nevertheless,  the  present  coop- 
erative arrangement  has  established  a  pattern  of  fruitful 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govermnent  and  the 
States  which  promises  well  for  the  constructive  develop- 
ment of  the  special-assistance  programs. 

State-Local  Administrative  Relationships 

While  there  is  need  for  a  reconsideitition  of  the  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  responsibilities  and  admin- 
istrative functions  as  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  it  is  equally  evident  that  a  similar  prob- 
lem arises  within  the  States.  Many  of  the  local  ad- 
ministrative units  now  operating  public-aid  programs 
are  too  small  effectively  to  cari-y  out  the  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  them.  The  small  size  of  these  units 
not  only  impedes  economical  and  effective  use  of  staff 
but  also  greatly  complicates  the  administrative  task 
of  State  administrations  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
supervising  so  large  a  number  of  units. 

Furthermore,  in  certain  States  progress  has  been  im- 
peded by  the  limited  legal  powers  possessed  by  the  State 
agency,  by  the  inadequate  development  of  field  staffs,  by 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  office  to  devise  effective 
methods  of  taking  account  of  local  experience  in  the 
development  of  policies  arul  procedures,  and  finally  by 
umdus  emphasis  on  detailed  and  minute  controls. 

Differing  Federal  and  State 
Organizational  Arrangements 

Given  joint  participation  in  public-aid  programs, 
it  nrnst  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  organizational 
arrangements  of  the  Federal  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments are  not  mere  similar.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Federal  Government  has  allocated  the  various  pro- 
grams to  a  number  of  different  agencies,  whereas  the 
tendency  in  many  States  has  been  toward  integration 
in  a  single  agency  of  programs  providing  aid  on  the 
basis  of  economic  need. 
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At  tlie  present  time,  heavy  burdens  are  thrown  upon 
State  and  local  welfare  administrators  because  of  nu- 
merous contacts  which  must  be  maintained  with  super- 
vising or  cooperating  agencies.  The  majority  of  State 
public-welfare  agencies  today  must  maintain  contacts 
with  no  less  than  six  Federal  agencies:  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  In  addition,  in  certain 
States  the  welfare  office  also  certifies  applicants 
for  Farm  Security  Administration  grants.  These  con- 
tacts are  of  varying  kinds,  ranging  from  participa- 
tion in  policy  formation  to  the  carrying  out  of  routine 
administration  on  instructions  from  the  Federal 
agency.  All  of  them  require  frequent  consultation,  the 
rendering  of  i-eports,  and  familiarity  with  the  require- 
ments and  procedures  of  the  Federal  agency. 

The  administrative  burdens  imposed  upon  a  State 
agency  maintaining  relations  with  several  Federal 
agencies  ai-e  the  greater  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  agencies  to  adopt  common  policies  in  regard  to 
related  reporting  and  other  requirements.  Separate 
reports  must  be  rendered  to  the  different  agencies,  and 
reporting  and  administrative  arrangements  required  by 
one  Federal  program  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
administrators  of  another.  Although  there  are  notable 
instances  of  the  adoption  of  common  policies  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  (witness,  for  example,  the  clearance  be- 
tween the  Bureaus  of  Employment  Security  and  Public 
Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  regarding  merit-system  requirements), 
much  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  this  problem. 

A  less  important  but  nevertheless  annoying  cause  of 
administrative  confusion  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
government  is  the  imperfect  success  with  which  some 
of  the  Federal  agencies  have  met  their  own  internal 
organizational  problems.  If  lines  of  authority  and 
flows  of  command  are  not  clearly  established  by  the 
Federal  agency  itself,  confusion  will  result  in  the  States 
and  localities.  In  particular,  it  would  seem  that  the 
fimctions  and  responsibilities  of  the  regional  officers  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  call  for  greater  clarification. 

Overlapping  Regional  Organizations 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  agencies  operating  related 
public-aid  progi-ams  to  adopt  uniform  regional  organi- 
zations adds  unnecessarily  to  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  State  administrator.  For  only  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau and  the  Public  Health  Service  have  adopted 
regions  which,  with  one  exception,  are  uniform.  The 
remaining  Federal  agencies  have  differing  numbers  of 
regions  covering  different  areas  and,  even  where  the 


boundaries  of  regions  coincide,  the  regional  offices  are 
not  always  located  in  the  same  city.  This  situation  not 
merely  causes  inconvenience  to  the  Stats  administrator 
but  also  makes  consultation  and  clearance  between  field 
staffs  more  difficult.  Even  more  important,  it  im- 
pedes any  move  to  appraise,  plan  for,  and  develop  more 
completely  and  in  a  more  orderly  manner  the  combina- 
tion of  public-aid  measures  operating  in  any  one  region. 

Multiplicity  of  Points  of  Intake 

At  the  point  where  contact  is  made  with  the  appli- 
cant it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  problems  of 
administrative  organization  have  been  solved,  for 
coordination  of  services  at  this  point  is  neither  com- 
plete nor  logical.  The  indipiclual  who  is  in  need  of 
financial  aid  or  specialised  services  faces  a  variety  of 
agencies;  there  is  no  single  office  to  lohich  he  can  refort 
his  needs  and  he  informed  as  to  the  resources  available 
to  him,  and  receipt  of  assistance  or  service  often  in- 
volves contact  with  numerous  agencies.  The  only 
agency  which  even  approximately  serves  as  a  central 
point  of  application  is  the  local  general-relief  or 
welfare  office,  acting  as  it  does  in  an  integrated  sys- 
tem as  the  initial  intake  office  for  general  relief, 
the  special  assistances,  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  also  for  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration. Moreover,  it  administers  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  through  direct  distribution  and 
the  stamp  plan.  Even  so,  this  integration  is  not  com- 
plete. In  many  areas  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farm  Security  Administi'ation  operate 
independent  local  offices,  while  everywhere  the  social- 
insurance  programs  have  separate  administrative  struc- 
tures. Despite  notable  exceptions,  both  geographical 
and  by  program,  administrators  have  an  incomplete 
sense  of  participation  in  a  common  effort.  In  conse- 
quence, the  noneligible  applicant  at  one  office  cannot 
always  count  upon  being  directed  to  other  agencies 
equipped  or  authorized  to  deal  with  his  special  needs  or 
circumstances. 

The  Local  Welfare  Office  as  a 
Central  Channel  of  Access 

Even  tlie  present  use  of  the  local  welfare  office  as 
the  nearest  approximation  to  a  central  information 
service  and  a  single  channel  of  entry  to  public  aid 
has  certain  disadvantages.  It  can  serve  in  this  capacity 
only  because  it  is  utilized  as  a  vital  link  in  the  ad- 
ministrative chain  of  a  large  number  of  programs,  some 
of  which  are  wholly  or  mainly  Federal.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  the  Federal  Government  makes  no 
payment  for  this  service  and  can  exercise  little  or  no 
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control  over  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  If 
certification  for  WPA  and  selection  for  CCC  is  badly 
done  because  the  local  welfare  office  is  inadequately 
staffed  and  financed,  the  quality  of  the  Federal  pro 
grams  suffers.  Lacking  authoriiy  to  exercise  inspection 
and  control  and  possessing  no  sanctions,  the  Federal 
Government  may  find  some  of  its  objectives  thwarted 
because  some  of  the  local  welfare  offices  apply  to  appli- 
cants for  Federal  forms  of  aid  the  standards  custom- 
arily applied  to  applicants  for  local  relief,  or  because 
tiie  Federal  requirements  are  deliberately  disregarded. 
These  disadvantages  have  been  especially  apparent  in 
the  WPA,  the  NYA,  and  the  surplus-commodity 
programs. 

Utilization  of  the  local  welfare  office  as  the  unpaid 
service  agency  for  important  Federal  programs  has 
also  affected  the  capacity  of  the  local  offices  to  perform 
the  relief  and  welfare  functions  for  which  they  are 
wholly  or  mainly  responsible.  Because  general  relief 
is  the  residual  service,  and  because  many  of  the  Federal 
programs  require  the  administrative  cooperation  of  the 
local  relief  agencies,  all  changes  in  Federal  policy  and 
requirements  are  reflected  in  additional  administrative 
work  for  the  agency,  which  serves  as  the  channel 
of  access  to  most  forms  of  governmental  aid.  Not  only 
does  the  local  agency  suffer  from  the  excessive  number 
of  different  rulings  and  instructions  given  to  it  by  the 
Federal  supervising  or  cooperating  agencies,  but  the 
volume  of  administrative  work  to  be  performed  is 
largely  conditioned  by  factors  over  which  it  has  no 
control  because  they  are  the  result  of  policies  deter- 
mined by  independent  agencies.  Thus,  for  example, 
every  change  in  the  eligibility  conditions  or  the  quotas 
of  the  important  WPA  program  involves  new  admin- 
istrative work  for  the  local  relief  agency.  In  conse- 
quence, and  particularly  because  many  of  these  changes 
are  unpredictable,  it  cannot  intelligently  plan  its  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  staffmg,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  the  more  acute  because  no  Federal  financial 
provision  is  made  for  this  additional  work. 

The  present  administrative  structure,  which  involves 
use  of  the  welfare  office  as  the  major  local  integrating 
administrative  unit,  may  indeed  be  likened  to  an  in- 
verted and  unstable  pyramid.  More  and  m,ore  func- 
tions of  a  vital  character  have  heen  thrown  upon  the 
unit  which  is  least  equipped  to  perform  numerov^s  and 
varied  tasks,  and  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
necessitji  of  strengthening  it  to  enable  it  to  support  the 
heavy  burdens  which  it  has  been  required  to  carry. 

Inadequate  Utilization  of  the 
Local  Employment  Office 

The  mere  availability  of  more  nearly  adequate  re- 
sources and  the  maintenance  of  higher  standai'ds  of 


adniinisl  ration  would  not,  however,  overcome  another 
weakness  of  the  present  administrative  organization,  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  drawn ;  namely,  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  local  welfare  agency  as 
the  central  point  of  access  for  programs  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  work  and  training,  rather  than 
for  maintenance.     Public  aid  now  includes  a  number 
of  programs  in  which  the  basic  eligibility  requirement 
is  not  need  for  maintenance  but  need  for  employment  or 
training.    It  is  evidently  uneconomical  and  illogical  to 
utilize  the  welfare  agency  as  the  central  point  of  access 
to   such   programs,   when   there   exists   another   local 
agency  much  better  equipped  to  perform  the  task.    The 
failure  to  make  full  use  of  the  local  employment  office 
ajs  the  coordinating  local  agency  to  handle  applicants 
for  both  public  and  private  work  and  for  training  pro- 
grams mast  be  regarded  as  a  major  weakness  of  the 
present  administrative  organisation.    Where,  as  is  now 
the  case,  entrance  to  the  CCC  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
to  the  NYA  out-of-school  work  programs  is  through 
the  local  welfare  agency,  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  the  relative  employment  needs  of  the  young  people, 
rather  than  the  financial  advantages  to  the  applicant  or 
to  the  relief  agency,  will  be  the  predominant  criterion 
in  referral.     Nor  can  there  be  any  assurance  that  the 
employment  needs  of  j'oung  unemployed  workers  from 
families  not  seeking  public  aid  will  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration with  those  of  members  of  public-aid  families. 
Again,  even  though  at  the  present  time  the  means- 
test  requirement  for  eligibility  for  WPA  employment 
involves  the  use  of  the  local  welfare  office  to  administer 
the  test,  the  direct  referral  of  workers  from  that  office 
to  the  WPA  without  the  intermediacy  of  the  local 
employment  office  has  serious  disadvantages.     On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  no  real  inducement  for  all  the  un- 
employed to  register  continuously  with  the  employment 
office.    In  consequence  the  service  is  unable  to  con- 
tribute as  fully  as  is  desirable  for  intelligent  progi-am 
planning,  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor  of  various 
types  and  in  different  areas.     And  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  workers,  when  found  to  be 
needy,  will  be  directed  to  programs  by  reference  to 
tlieir  employment  histories  and  the  need  for  developing 
or  restricting  the  supply  of  certain  occupational  skills. 
The  employment  service,  specializing  as  it  does  in  em- 
ployment and  labor  market  problems,  is  obviously  much 
better  equipped  to  perform  these  tasks  than  the  local 
welfare  agency. 

The  Burden  on  Reporting  Employers 

The  incomplete  coordination  of  many  categorical 
programs  and  independent  operating  agencies  at  the 
local    level    has    one    other    unfortunate   consequence. 
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Members  of  the  general  public,  especially  employers, 
from  whom  information  must  be  secured  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  essential  to  the  administration  and  evalua- 
tion of  current  programs,  are  irritated  by  an  unwar- 
ranted number  of  uncoordinated  requests  for  data. 

Employers  must  make  three  separate  tax  returns 
under  the  social-insurance  laws,  and  those  who  operate 
in  more  than  one  State  must  file  a  separate  return 
for  unemployment  compensation  purposes  in  each  such 
State.  Their  problems  are  further  complicated  by  oc- 
casional different  interpretations  of  coverage  adopted 
by  the  Treasury  and  either  the  Social  Security  Board 
or  the  individual  States.  In  addition,  a  variety  of 
agencies  dealing  with  programs  involving  a  test  of 
need  or  with  those  affecting  the  labor  market  make 
separate,  but  similar,  requests  for  data  from  employers. 
It  is  evident  that  intelligent  planning  will  call  for  more, 
rather  than  less,  information  in  the  future  and  that 
much  of  its  accumulation  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  tolerance  and  cooperation  of  employers  and 
the  general  public.  In  these  circumstances  the  number 
of  imcoordinated  requests  already  made  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  cause  for  concern. 

Lack  of  Over-All  Policy  Evaluation 

No  agency  or  authority  is  today  charged  with  the  duty 
of  continuously  reviewing  the  operation  and  implica- 
tions of  present  public-aid  policies  and  programs,  and 
of  proposed  expansions,  contractions,  or  regroupings 
of  given  programs  in  the  light  of  the  general  national, 
interest  and  continuing  legislative  and  policy  develop- 
ments. Consequently  the  separate  agencies  and  govern- 
ments tend  to  promote  the  development  of  the  programs 
of  which  they  have  special  knowledge  and  with  which 
they  are  intimately  concerned. 

There  is  a  further  unfortunate  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  any  body  charged  with  the  continuous  study 
of  the  operation  of  public-aid  programs.  Intelligent 
evaluation  of  present  performance  and  planning  for 
future  developments  require  the  accumulation  of  a  vast 
amount  of  data  relative  to  current  programs  and 
policies.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  of  this  in- 
formation depends  upon  the  activities  of  a  number  of 
independent  agencies.  Inevitably  each  agency  must  be 
governed  by  its  own  interests  and  administrative  re- 
quirements in  its  selection  of  statistical  services  and 
topics  of  investigation.  In  consequence  problems  of 
noncomparability  of  data  arise,  and  many  questions 
vital  to  the  evaluation  of  the  composite  attack  upon  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  insecurity  are  not  answered 
because  they  may  point  to  weaknesses  of  programs  or 
agency  activities  which  the  agency  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  make  public  or  because  they  are  not 
within   the   province   of   any   one    agency   or    involve 


relationships  between  two  or  more  agencies.  This 
study  has  revealed  how  inadequate  is  the  information 
relating  to  some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
public-aid  policy. 

The  function  of  planning  and  over-all  evaluation 
of  the  broader  aspects  of  public-aid  policy  and  its  im- 
plementation cannot  as  yet  be  adequately  performed  by 
any  of  the  existing  authorities.  There  is  no  Federal 
department  cliarged  by  Congress  with  the  statutory 
responsibilities  for  planning  for  the  general  welfare, 
health,  and  education  of  the  whole  country,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture 
are  charged  to  plan  for  the  interests  of  labor  and 
farmers.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  is  new  and  its 
organization  experimental.  Moreover,  while  many 
Federal  public-aid  and  related  agencies  are  now 
grouped  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  cannot  extend  to  those  which 
remain  outside,  such  as  the  WPA  or  the  Eailroad  Re- 
tirement Board.  In  any  case,  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  lacks  the  prestige  and  authority  of  a 
Cabinet  officer. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  a  broad  legislative 
mandate  to  investigate  and  report  in  the  field  of  public 
aid,  but  its  suitability  for  the  purpose  of  over-all  evalu- 
ation and  planning  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
programs  and  interests  of  its  own.  It  would  also  ex- 
perience difficulties  in  evaluating  programs  and  opera- 
tions of  other  agencies.  The  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Health  and  Welfare,  although  doing  valuable 
work  in  a  field  of  common  interest  to  several  agencies, 
consists  of  representatives  of  operating  agencies  and  is 
thus  susceptible  to  some  of  the  inhibitions  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made.  Nor  has  it  the  staff  or 
facilities  for  undertaking  the  broad  studies  that  are 
needed.  Finally,  the  Division  of  Statistical  Standards 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  although  serving  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  the  collection  of  data,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  perform  the  function  under 
discussion;  it  can  prevent  duplication  in  the  collection 
of  data,  but  it  cannot  initiate  inquiries  of  its  own  nor 
ensure  that  desirable  gaps  in  information  are  filled. 

Administrative  Personnel 

Although  great  advances  have  been  made  in  attract- 
ing and  retaining  qualified  and  efficient  personnel, 
there  are  still  serious  shortcomings.  Not  all  of  the 
Federal  agencies  have  yet  been  given  civil-service  status. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  two  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  provision  of  work  are  still  on  a 
non-civil-service  basis.  In  the  case  of  WPA  the  re- 
quirement that  certain  of  its  higher  officials  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  offers  further  impediment  to  the 
possibility  of  selecting  key  personnel  on  a  merit  basis. 
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And,  while  the  personnel  of  State  administrations  con- 
cerned with  the  special  assistances,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  the  public  employment  service  are  now 
selected  on  a  merit  basis,  less  desirable  methods  prevail 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  selection  of  per- 
sonnel for  general-relief  administration.  Where  other 
than  merit  principles  prevail,  political  influences  are 
not  uncommon,  salaries  are  unduly  low,  and  trained 
and  specialized  personnel  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

Even  where  staff  are  selected  on  a  merit  basis,  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  retain  efficient  and  pro- 
fessional workers  and  to  develop  a  real-  career  service 
in  the  field  of  public  aid.  Salaries  are  often  too  low 
to  retain  or  even  attract  competent  persons.  While  im- 
provements are  to  be  noted  at  the  Federal  level  and  in 
certain  States,  the  disparity  between  salary  standards 
of  Federal  and  State  oiBcials  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  cannot  but  cause  discontent.  Opportunities  for 
promotion  are  often  restricted  because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  administrative  units  and  the  very  common  prac- 
tice of  imposing  residence  requirements  upon  public- 
service  officials.  These  residence  requirements  have 
another  unfortunate  result;  they  impede  a  free  flow 
of  staff  between  agencies  at  different  levels  of  Govern- 
ment and  foster  an  insular  point  of  view.  Staffs  are 
in  many  cases  too  small  to  permit  efficient  performance, 
and  more  adequate  staffing  is  frequently  prevented  by 
the  imposition  of  arbitrary  and  rigid  limits  to  admin- 
istrative expenditures. 

The  situation  just  described  results  from  an  im- 
perfect recognition  of  the  importance  of  public-aid 
measures  to  the  general  welfare,  and  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  what  is  loosely  thought  of  as  routine  admin- 
istration is  in  fact  the  rendering  of  important  services. 
Where  there  is  financial  stringency  or  little  interest  in 
public-aid  programs,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  funds 
will  be  available  for  efficient  administration.     And  so 
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long  as  the  service  aspects  of  the  administrative  process 
are  underestimated,  the  increasingly  common  and  un- 
fortunate tendency  of  legislatures  to  impose  an  aibi- 
trary  percentage  or  other  limitation  to  administrative 
costs  must  be  expected  to  persist. 

Lack  of  Citizen  Participation 

One  other  fenture  of  the  administrative  aspects  of 
current  security,  work,  and  relief  measures  calls  for  at- 
tention. The  evolution  of  Kpecialized  ?7rea.<(vres  calling 
for  a  professional  administrative  staff  and  the  inereo^- 
ing  size  of  the  units  of  government  responsible  for 
administration  have  tended  to  divorce  the  average  citi- 
zen from  participation  in  the  problems  involved  in 
public-aid  policy  and  administration.  The  various  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  not  as  yet  made  adequate 
efforts  to  associate  lay  opinion  with  their  work.  Ad- 
visory councils  do  indeed  exist  in  connection  with 
public  employment  offices,  and  many  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  acts  have  included  a  similar  provi- 
sion. Many  State  and  local  departments  of  public 
welfare  have  administrative  or  advisory  boards  of  citi- 
zens. The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  local  people  in  regard  to  some  of 
its  programs.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity also  performed  a  valuable  function,  though  it  was 
not  a  permanent  body. 

But,  by  and  large,  perhaps  because  of  the  magnitude 
and  urgency  of  the  problem  to  be  met  and  the  speed 
with  which  new  measures  were  developed,  the  possibili- 
ties of  obtaining  sympathetic  understanding  of  prob- 
lems and  policies  in  a  community  through  lay  partici- 
pation have  largely  been  ignored.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  achninistrators,  especially  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  have  placed  the  public  in  a  position  to  assess 
adequately  the  effectiveness  of  current  programs  and 
policies  in  relation  to  the  problem  to  be  solved,  by  issu- 
ing attractive  evaluative  and  interpretative  publications. 


CHAPTER    XVII 
PUBLIC-AID    POLICY:    THE    SELECTION    OF   ENDS   AND   MEANS 


Successful  loiig-i'iinge  jjlaiming  in  the  field  of  public 
aid  requires  a  full  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the 
problem  to  be  faced  and  agreement  as  to  the  objectives 
of  national  polic3^  Given  these  prerequisites,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  will  discover  the  ways 
and  means  to  implement  their  decisions.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  chapter  to  suggest  the  broad  principles 
which  should  govern  national  public-aid  policy  in  the 
future  and  the  major  financial  and  administrative  prin- 
ciples whose  application  would  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  the  proposed  objectives.  The  application  of  these 
policies  and  principles  to  existing  programs  and  situa- 
tions will  then  be  discussed. 

The  major  purfose  of  this  Committee  has  been  to 
develop  a  compreJiensive,  consistent^  and  well-rounded 


system  of  public-aid  measures.  It  follows  t/iat  a  high 
degree  of  interdependence  characterises  our  various 
proposals.  Failure  to  implement  some  of  our  major 
recommendations,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  compre- 
hensi/oe  general  public-assistance  underpinning  system 
or  the  development  of  an  adequate  work  program, 
would  render  meaningless  many  of  our  other  p7-oposals. 
In  making  the  following  recommendations  we  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  too,  that  we  do  so  only  on  the  basis 
of  experience  and  of  trial  and  error  up  to  the  present. 
We  set  uj)  before  us  certain  goals,  such  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  unity,  and  our  proposals  to  achieve 
these  goals  are  based  not  on  our  individual  judgments 
but  solely  on  what  the  present  state  of  evidence  compels 
us  to  conclude  will  achieve  these  goals. 


THE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    PROBLEM 


The  American  public  must  base  public-aid  policy 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  need  for  socially  provided  income,  in  what- 
ever form,  is  in  large  measure  a  consequence  of  the 
imperfections  in  the  operation  of  our  economy  and  of 
personal,  physical,  or  psychological  defects,  many  of 
lohich  may  be  remedied. 

The  influence  of  economic  forces  is  evident  in  regard 
to  loss  of  income  attributable  to  unemployment.  In  a 
still  more  fundamental  sense  the  low  incomes  from  pri- 
vate employment  that,  as  this  report  has  shown,  are 
received  by  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  people,  espe- 
cially in  certain  areas,  create  a  public-aid  problem.  For 
not  onlj'  is  it  impossible  for  persons  receiving  low  in- 
comes to  accumulate  savings  against  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, disability,  or  old  age,  but,  even  during  the 
height  of  their  earning  power,  such  persons  are  denied 
access  to  many  of  the  necessities  and  conveniences  which 
Americans  have  come  to  regard  as  the  basic  essentials  of 
decent  living.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that,  even  in  periods  of 
so-called  prosperity,  sickness  and  disability  account  for  a 
large  part  of  the  need  for  public  aid.  The  greater  part 
of  the  public-aid  problem  is  thus  in  the  last  resort 
merely  an  extreme  manifestation  of  the  general  problem 
of  our  failure  to  exploit  to  the  full  our  productive 
resources,  to  achieve  a  more  satisfactory  distribution  of 
incomes  and  to  make  a  more  effective  attack  upon  sick- 
ness and  ill  health.  It  follows  that  every  constructive 
measure  aiming  to  secure  fuller  and  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  our  productive  resources,  to  rectify  the  present 


maldistribution  of  our  national  income,  and  to  improve 
the  health  of  our  people,  will  reduce  the  need  for  public 
aid  as  such. 

2.  The  puhlic-aid  problem  is  likely  to  be  both  large 
and  persistent  for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  we  may  hope  that  intelligently  applied 
national  economic  policies  will  be  developed  in  increas- 
ing measure,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  defects  in  our 
economic  order  will  be  remedied  overnight.  Common 
sense  requires  acceptance  of  the  harsh  reality  that  for 
many  years  to  come  there  will  be  a  widespread  need 
for  socially  provided  income.  Analysis  of  the  available 
data  suggests  that,  even  under  conditions  approximating 
full  employment,  the  need  for  public  aid  is  unlikely  to 
fall  below  about  one-half  of  its  magnitude  in  1940. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
thirties,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  their  permanent 
solution  by  the  defense  effort.  Their  reappearance 
may  be  delayed,  but  the  country  must  be  prepared  to 
face  them  again,  once  the  war  is  terminated.  Even  if 
spending  for  war  should  raise  the  level  of  national 
income  to  its  practical  maximum,  it  is  problematical 
whether  jDrivate  demand  for  investment  will  be  suffi- 
cient, upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  absorb  all  the 
savings  made  at  such  a  high-income  level. 

There  may  be  developments  in  the  investment  sphere 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  present.  If  the  war  should 
be  of  long  duration,  a  backlog  of  delayed  demand  might 
accumulate,  as  it  did  in  the  first  World  War,  so  that  a 
post-war  spurt  of  private  demand  would  offset  part  or 
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all  of  the  decline  in  war  spending,  at  least  for  a  while. 
Nor  do  we  know  what  "termination  of  the  war"  will 
really  signify.  It  may  mean  drastic  disarmament  in 
a  world  of  good  neighbors,  or  it  may  mean  maintain- 
ing a  large  navy  and  army  in  a  precarious  truce  between 
potential  enemies.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  America  will  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  the  second 
World  War  will  destroy  Western  civilization  to  such  a 
degree  that  all  long-range  problems  of  oversaving  or 
underinvestment  will  be  "solved"  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  war  program 
itself  will  cause  economic  dislocations  with  resultant 
repercussions  upon  the  security  of  some  sections  of  our 
people.  Wliile  it  is  in  progress,  the  war  mobilization 
inevitably  disrupts  the  peace-time  economy  and  re- 
sults in  some  measure  of  unemployment.  Even  if 
fiscal  policy  manages  to  facilitate  full  production  while 
avoiding  inflationary  general  price  rises,  there  will  be 
specific  disruptions  of  costs,  wage  rates,  and  prices  due 
to  localized  scarcities.  The  war  industries  are  ab- 
sorbing millions  of  workers,  not  only  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  but  also  millions  who  were  working 
on  farms  or  in  shops  or  were  engaged  in  "submarginal" 
work.  Once  the  war  is  terminated,  these  millions  will 
be  released.  Will  there  be  other  industries  ready  to 
employ  them?  Certainly  some  program  of  readjust- 
ment will  have  to  be  prepared,  with  emphasis  on  the 
nonmonetary  problems  of  pi-oductive  facilities  and 
employment. 

In  these  circumstances,  prudence  demands  that  public- 
aid  policy  be  postulated  upon  the  probability  of  re- 
currence of  need  attributable  to  unemployment.  It 
follows  that  planning  for  its  occurrence  must  be  viewed 
as  a  continuing  and  regular  fimction  of  Government 
to  be  performed  by  agencies  with  permanent  status. 

The  country  has  increasingly  recognized  the  continu- 
ing nature  of  need  attributable  to  old  age  and  depend- 
ency and  to  short-period  unemployment;  and  it  has 
implemented  this  view  by  the  creation  of  permanent 
agencies  to  administer  programs  dealing  with  these 
groups.  There  has  been,  however,  an  unwillingness  to 
accord  the  same  degree  of  permanence  to  the  agencies 
concerned  witli  long-term  unemployment  because  of  a 
belief  that  the  problem  is  itself  temporary.  For  the 
reasons  we  have  given,  we  believe  that  this  attitude 
reflects  a  failure  to  accept  current  realities. 

We  recognize  that  the  attribution  of  permanence  to 
an  agency  concerned  with  the  problems  of  long-period 
unemployment  involves  a  risk  which  has,  no  doubt, 
influenced  Congress  in  its  continued  refusal  to  grant 
permanence  to  the  agencies  at  present  performing  this 
function.     It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  recognize  that 
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the  will  to  survive  is  strong  in  all  agencies.  But  it  is 
equally  unrealistic  not  to  admit  that  a  large  part  of 
this  tenacity  is  attributable  to  the  understanding  which 
the  agency  has  gained  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  necessity  for  continuing  appropriate 
measures. 

Hitherto  the  Nation  has  met  the  issue  by  refusing 
to  recognize  the  essentially  persistent  character  of  the 
problem.  In  the  long  run,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Our  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  social 
problem  of  unemployment  convinces  us  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
permanent  agencies,  but  rather  how  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility can  be  combined  with  permanence.  For  it  is 
evident  that  flexibility  involving  periodic  expansions 
and  contractions  of  functions  and  staff  must  he  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  any  agency  charged  with 
continuously  planning  for  and,  if  necessary,  operating 
such  programs  as  may  he  required.  We  would  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  problem 
has  been  faced  by  our  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
Both  of  these  agencies  are  charged  with  responsibilities 
requiring  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  nucleus  for 
planning  and  operating  a  minimum  program,  and  in 
periods  of  war  or  emergency  both  departments  undergo 
great  expansion.  But  when  the  emergency  has  passed 
they  again  contract.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
flexibility  should  not  characterize  an  agency  responsible 
for  dealing  with  the  peace-time  emergency  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

3.  The  soci/d  prohlem  created  hy  economic  insecurity 
is  many-sided  and  requires  for  its  solution  a  series  of 
diversified  programs. 

Our  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  depend- 
ent population  and  of  the  operation  of  existing  programs 
convinces  us  that  loss  or  inadequacy  of  private  income 
gives  rise  to  three  types  of  needs  which,  though  closely 
related,  are  none  the  less  distinguishable.  These  needs 
exist  over  and  above  the  general  need  for  preventive 
action  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention. 

The  individual  suffering  loss  of  private  income  re- 
quires in  the  first  place  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
the  minimum  requirements  of  physical  existence.  This 
need  for  maintenance  can,  and  we  believe  in  general 
should,  be  met  by  the  assurance  of  the  necessary  cash 
income.  In  the  second  place,  however,  certain  types 
of  health,  welfare,  and  advisory  services  which  are 
essential  for  well-being  are  not  enjoyed  by  all  persons 
receiving  low  incomes,  including  recipients  of  public 
aid,  because  they  are  unable  to  purchase  them  or 
because  there  is  no  machinery  for  supplying  them.  This 
type  of  need  cannot  be  met  merely  by  the  assurance  of 
cash  incomes.  Moreover,  such  services  can  be  most 
effectively  supplied  by  large-scale  provision.    They  call 
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for  the  expansion  and  development  of  conununity  re- 
sources and  social  services.  In  the  third  place,  unem- 
ployment as  such  creates  problems  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  society  as  a  whole  which  require  for  their  solu- 
tion positive  policies  and  constructive  measures  that  aim 
to  do  more  than  provide  merely  for  physical  mainte- 
nance. The  needs  created  by  the  loss  of  work  can  be 
satisGed  only  by  the  provision  of  work. 

In  a  well-organized  and  wealthy  society,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  attach  predominant  importance  to  any  one 
of  these  three  aspects  of  the  problem  of  individual 
economic  insecurity.  The  solution  of  all  three  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  and  stability  of  the  Nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot'  be  denied  that  a  poverty- 
stricken  community  possessing  limited  resources  would 
undoubtedly  concentrate  on  the  assurance  of  physical 
maintenance  before  tackling  the  other  problems.  And 
it  is  a  difficult  issue  of  policy,  involving  the  weighing 
of  important  social  values,  wlietlier  a  rich  society  such 
as  ours  should,  if  willing  to  expend  only  limited  funds 
on  public-aid  programs,  devote  any  part  of  them  to  the 
solution  of  the  second  and  third  problems  until  the  first 
is  satisfactorily  solved. 

During  tlie  last  10  years,  maintenance  has  been  pro- 
vided for  millions  of  our  people,  but  there  are  still  seri- 
ous gaps  and  inadequacies  in  this  basic  provision.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  even 
the  assurance  of  physical  maintenance  is  an  inade- 
quate response  to  the  broad  problem  of  loss  or  in- 
adequacy of  private  income.  AVe  have  increasingly 
and  simultaneously  adopted  measures  for  meeting 
needs  other  than  for  physical  maintenance,  many  of 
which,  it  should  be  pointed  out.  were  of  long  stand- 
ing. But,  because  inadequate  funds  have  been  avail- 
able both  to  meet  the  increased  need  for  physical 
maintenance  and  to  grapple  with  the  wider  problems 
now  recognized  as  created  by  loss  or  inadequacy  of 
private  income,  our  achievement  has  been  very  uneven. 
The   provision   made   for  the  other-than-maintenance 


needs  of  the  economically  insecure  population  has  in 
some  respects  vastly  improved.  The  level  of  living  of 
many  groups  dependent  on  socially  provided  income 
has  been  raised,  and  they  have  secm'ed  public  aid  under 
less  restrictive  and  offensive  conditions  than  in  an 
earlier  period.  But,  because  of  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate underpiiniing  system,  for  certain  groups  and  in 
certain  areas  bare  physical  needs  are  still  met  not  at 
all,  or  at  best  inadequately.  Indeed,  as  tlie  report 
makes  clear,  in  some  cases  impro^•emcnt  of  the  position 
of  certain  groups  of  public-aid  recipients  has  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  others. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  country 
is  prepared  to  sanction  only  limited  appropriations  for 
public-aid  purposes,  these  funds  should  be  utilized  first 
of  all  to  ensure  adequate  physical  maintenance  for  all 
our  people  wherever  they  reside.  But  the  issue  has 
never  been  clearly  suhmitted  to  the  country  in  this 
fonn^  and  we  doubt  whether  it  would  he  seriously  con- 
tended that  this  country  is  so  poverty -stricken  that  it 
must  face  this  dra.itic  choice.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  the  vast  productive  potentialities  of  our 
country  offer  ample  leeway  not  merely  for  the  as- 
surance of  decent  maintenance  for  our  people,  but  also 
for  an  expansion  of  our  social  services  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  more  nearly  adequate  opportunity  for  work. 
All  of  our  policy  recommendations  which  follow  are 
based  upon  this  premise.  It  is  indeed  important  to 
observe  that  much  of  this  expenditure  yields  a  direct 
economic  return  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Consumers 
with  more  purchasing  power  can  absorb  the  surpluses 
of  our  agricultural  economy.  Healthier  and  better- 
adjusted  citizens  make  better  and  more  effective  work- 
ers; and,  given  appropriate  planning  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  projects,  workers  emploj'ed  on  public  projects 
can  add  as  much  to  the  material  and  nonmaterial 
wealth  of  the  Nation  as  those  employed  by  private 
enterprise  or  on  what  the  public  still  regards  as  the 
'"normal"  functions  of  Government. 


THE    BROAD    OBJECTIVES    OF    PUBLIC-AID    POLICY 


Full  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  problem  of 
public  aid  would  materially  contribute  to  the  clarifica- 
tion in  tlie  public  mind  of  the  objectives  of  public  pol- 
icy. For  we  are  convinced  that  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  desire  the  eradication  of  the  distressing  and 
disturbing  conditions  to  which  this  report  has  called 
attention.  In  enumerating  the  broad  policies  which 
should  govern  national  policy  in  the  future,  we  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
attainment  and  that  not  all  of  them  can  be  achieved 
overnight.  But  we  believe  that  progress  toward  the 
goal     of     a     better     life     for     the     people     of     our 


countr}'  \\  ill  be  more  sure  and  that  the  appropriateness 
or  inappropriateness  of  specific  measures  will  be  more 
speedilj'  apparent  if  we  have  at  all  times  clearly  in 
mind  the  nature  of  our  ultimate  objectives. 

Our  findings  concerning  the  character  of  the  public- 
aid  problem  and  our  analysis  of  established  programs 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  major  objective  of  public- 
aid  policy  is  and  should  be  to  assure  minhnum  security 
for  all  our  people  wherever  they  may  reside^  and  to 
maintain  the  social  stability  and  values  threatened  when 
people  lacli  jobs  or  income. 
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We  believe  that  the  assurance  of  a  decent  minimum 
of  economic  security  for  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
place  of  residence,  has  become  an  essential  prerequi- 
site for  the  maintenance  of  a  sense  of  national  unity. 
The  present  emergency,  by  stressing  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  civilian  morale  and  loyalty,  reinforces  all 
other  considerations  in  supj^ort  of  this  conclusion. 

So  long  as  the  recipients  of  governmental  aid  consti- 
tuted an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made 
for  them  was  unlikely  to  react  upon  the  stability  of  the 
social  system  of  which  they  were  a  part.  Suffering 
or  demoralization  of  a  few  individuals  here  and  there 
might  have  offended  the  susceptibilities  of  the  more 
humane  and  stimulated  the  more  active  to  agitate  for 
reform.  During  severe  depressions,  marches  of  the  un- 
employed and  occasional  riots  served  as  a  warning  that 
inadequate  public  provision  for  incomeless  persons 
might  have  serious  social  repercussions.  But  it  led  to 
no  serious  challenge  or  widespread  loss  of  faith  in  the 
established  order. 

We  live  today  in  a  different  world.  The  tragic  de- 
velopments in  Europe,  the  rise  of  dictatorships,  and 
the  collapse  there  of  democratic  forms  of  government 
have  challenged  old  assumptions  as  to  the  permanence 
of  existing  institutions.  It  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  systems  of  government  inspire  loyalty  and 
faith  only  if  they  justify  themselves  by  their  works. 
Political  democracy  has  little  appeal  unless  translated 
into  economic  realities.  To  be  worth  dying  for,  a 
political  system  must  make  possible  a  society  that  is 
worth  living  in.  To  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
any  proposed  change  in  the  form  of  government  offers 


at  least  the  iUusion  of  greater  economic  liberty  and 
opportunity.  Thus,  our  democracy,  if  it  is  to  survive, 
must  secure  adequate  and  appropriate  provision  for  the 
millions  of  people  directly  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  socially  provided  income.  In  these 
times  this  objective  of  democracy  assumes  a  new  signifi- 
cance. It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  matter  of  sen- 
timental humanitarianism;  it  is  at  once  in  the  economic 
interest  of  society  and  the  first  line  of  national  defense. 

Individual  and  national  well-being  is,  however,  de- 
pendent upon  much  more  than  the  mere  assurance  of 
basic  economic  security.  Most  of  our  people  desire 
independence  and  a  sense  of  participation  in  productive 
work.  The  division  of  our  Nation  into  two  groups — 
one  independent  and  actively  engaged  in  industry, 
agriculture,  or  commerce,  and  the  other  dependent  and, 
although  willing  and  able  to  work,  unable  to  secure 
employment  or  to  have  any  confidence  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  facilitate  their  absorption  into  industry 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time — is  not  a  healthy 
state  of  affairs. 

The  great  security  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  look  for  is  the  opportunity  to  work  at  decent 
wages.  If  this  opportimity  were  available  for  all, 
much  of  the  need  for  socially  provided  income  would 
be  removed  and  many  of  the  personal  and  social  mal- 
adjustments attributable  to  idleness  and  a  sense  of 
difference  from  the  rest,  of  the  community  would  dis- 
appear. P^irthermore,  the  extension  of  the  objectives 
of  public-aid  policy  to  embrace  the  assurance  of  work 
opportunity  has  evident  economic  advantages.  It  pre- 
vents the  wastage  and  lack  of  utilization  of  our  gi-eatest 
productive  resource,  namely,  our  labor  power. 


THE    SPECIFIC    OBJECTIVES    OF    PUBLIC-AID    POLICY 


Having  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  public-aid  policy,  we  think  it  desirable  to 
make  clear  our  concept  of  specific  objectives. 

1.  Every  measure  aiming  at  the  prevention  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity  mxbst  he  prosecuted  to  the  full. 

This  recommendation  follows  from  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  need  for  public  aid  is  attribu- 
table to  the  imperfections  in  the  operation  of  our  eco- 
nomic order  (in  the  form  of  both  incomplete  utilization 
of  all  our  resources  and  a  high  degree  of  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  incomes),  or  to  remediable  per- 
sonal physical  or  psychological  defects.  The  experi- 
ence of  our  own  and  other  countries  has  shown  that 
the  need  for  public  aid  can  be  materially  reduced  by 
judiciously  applied  social  and  economic  policies.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  will  remain 
satisfied  with  palliatives  when  fartlier-reaching  pre- 
ventive measures  are  available. 


We  fully  recognize  that  our  reconunendation  en- 
visages the  attribution  to  government  of  a  more  active 
role  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  But  the 
nature  of  the  measures  to  be  applied,  in  view  of  the 
size  and  national  character  of  the  problem,  leaves  no 
alternative.  As  a  democratic  society,  we  must  utilize 
every  instrument  available  for  grappling  with  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  welfare  and  our  national  solidarity. 

It  is  a  strange  and  melancholy  fact  that  the  people 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  leadership  and  judgment  of 
their  freely  elected  government  in  regard  to  the  needs 
and  strategy  of  war  and  military  defense  but  are  dis- 
trustful of  it  in  regard  to  the  needs  and  strategy  of 
peace  and  economic  defense.  We  believe  that  the  de- 
gree of  personal  insecurity  that  now  characterizes  our 
Nation  and  tlie  admitted  failure,  hitherto,  fully  to 
utilize  our  vast  productive  resources  constitute  a  real 
economic  and  social  menace.     We  are  confident  that 
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when  the  American  people  fully  appreciate  both  the 
severity  of  the  situation  and  the  potentialities  of  the 
tools  now  available  to  them,  they  will  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge ;ind  prove  that  their  willingness  to  run  the  risks 
of  social  engineering  is  no  less  than  their  willingness  to 
defend  their  country  from  attack  from  without. 

2.  Government  slivuld  provide  work  for  adults  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work,  if  private  industry  is 
unaMe  to  do  so. 

We  see  no  other  way  in  which  one  of  the  most  urgent 
social  and  individual  needs  arising  from  the  instability 
of  operation  of  our  economy  can  be  satisfied.  During 
recent  years  this  country  has  experimented  more  ex- 
tensively and  constructively  than  any  other  with  the 
public  provision  of  work.  As  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  record  shows  that  a  high  degree  of  success 
has  characterized  this  venture. 

Acceptance  of  the  policy  of  public  provision  of  work 
undoubtedly  involves  certain  economic  and  social  risks, 
but  much  has  already  been  learned  from  experience. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  effective  utilization  of  the 
idle  manpower  of  the  Nation  calls  for  advance  planning 
of  projects  by  all  levels  of  government.  The  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  projects  which  has  char- 
acterized the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  recent 
years  is  largely  attributable  to  the  accumulation  of  a 
backlog  of  projects.  This  in  turn  has  come  into  ex- 
istence because  State  and  local  authorities  have  to  some 
degree  begun  to  regard  public  provision  of  employment 
when  private  enterprise  fails  to  pro^ade  it  as  a  normal 
function  of  government  and  to  plan  for  it  accordingly. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  public  projects  must  be 
subject  to  expansion  and  conti'action  with  changes  in 
the  volume  of  unemployment,  and  it  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  ensure  that  in  periods  of  relative  prosperity 
there  is  no  cessation  of  the  planning  activity  essential 
to  the  scheduling  of  worth-while  projects  for  adoption 
as  and  when  they  are  needed. 

The  devising  of  a  variety  of  projects  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  adjust  to  the  changing  numbers,  character- 
istics, and  experience  of  the  unemployed  presents  real 
practical  difficulties.  The  imagination  and  ingenuity 
which  our  people  have  shown  during  recent  years  in 
developing  and  organizing  socially  significant  and 
useful  projects  encourage  us  to  believe  that  these 
difficulties  will  not  prove  insuperable.  Some  of  these 
projec-ts  may  well  involve  government  in  certain  fields 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  preserve  of  private  enter- 
prise. If  government  is  to  be  forbidden  to  operate 
projects  which  yield  products  of  the  type  produced  by 
private  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  of  the 
major  advantages  of  a  work  program  can  be  secured: 
the  maintenance  and  the  creation  of  skills  and  work 
habits  which  will  be  in  demand  when  private  industry 


recovers.  Nor,  if  the  scope  of  jjublic  projects  is  to  be 
thus  severely  prescribed,  can  it  be  expected  that  work 
programs  will  attain  another  of  their  major  objectives: 
the  maintenance  of  the  respect  of  the  worker  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  job  on  which  he  is  employed.  The 
public  nuist  therefore  be  willing  to  countenance  a  di- 
versification of  the  types  of  projects  undertaken  by 
government  if  the  full  social  and  economic  advantages 
of  the  public  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed 
are  to  be  secured. 

Admittedly,  continuous  work  for  those  claiming  to 
be  involuntarily  unemployed  and  capable  of  work  can- 
not, in  the  economic  interests  of  society,  be  assured  to  all 
workers  regardless  of  their  previous  patterns  of  unem- 
ployment or  the  duration  of  their  employment.  But 
here,  too,  it  should  be  possible  to  utilize  the  lessons  of 
the  past  decade,  and  in  our  discussion  of  specific  pro- 
grams we  make  certain  specific  suggestions  for  a  more 
effective  allocation  of  the  unemployed  between  work 
jDrograms  and  other  measures. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  the  provision  of  work  is, 
in  the  short  run,  a  more  costly  form  of  providing  eco- 
nomic security.  But  we  believe  that  reluctance  to 
countenance  large  expenditures  of  this  type  will  be 
reduced  as  the  public  increasingly  appreciates  the  real 
values  of  a  work  program,  as  compared  with  other 
methods  of  providing  for  the  unemployed,  and  recog- 
nizes the  material  and  nonmaterial  gains  reaped  by 
the  community  as  a  whole  from  the  productive  utiliza- 
tion of  otherwise  idle  labor.  Opposition  to  such 
expenditures  will  also  be  lessened  by  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  contribution  toward  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  national  income 
that  can  be  made  by  a  well-timed  and  sufficiently  large 
public  spending  program.  In  this  connection  the  ex- 
perience of  the  war  program  should  be  instructive. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  difficult  to  argue  either  that  a 
relatively  small  deficit  of  $3  to  $4  billion  will  weaken 
the  financial  standing  of  the  country,  or  that  public 
spending  does  not  influence  the  tempo  of  economic  life. 

In  the  last  resort  wo  do  not  face  a  choice  between  a 
painful  and  a  painless  social  policy.  The  risks  and 
costs  of  the  policy  of  public  provision  of  work  must 
be  set  against  the  risks  and  costs  of  doing  nothing. 
We  believe  that  the  social  costs  of  prolonged  idleness 
and  denial  of  participation  in  the  normal  productive 
life  of  the  community  are  so  great  as  to  overshadow 
the  social  and  economic  costs  incidental  to  the  provision 
of  work  by  government. 

.3.  Appropriate  measures  shoidd  he  provided  to 
equip  young  persons  beyond  the  compxdsonj  school 
attendance  age  to  assume  fh/'  f\dl  respon-^ihilitiex  of 
citizenship. 

Because  tlic  ])prio(l  between  school-leaving  and  adult 
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hood  is  decisive  fur  the  formation  of  botli  social  atti- 
tudes and  economic  potentialities,  society  has  a  duty 
and  an  interest  in  making  the  most  constructive  use 
of  these  strategic  years.  We  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  all  young  people 
under  21  claiming  to  be  capable  of  and  available  for 
work  should  be  entitled  to  exj^ect  government  to  supply 
them  with  jobs  similar  to  those  made  available  to  ex- 
perienced adults.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  majority 
of  them  will  have  had  little  work  experience  and  are 
not  "capable  of  work"  in  the  same  degree  as  experienced 
adults.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
society  as  a  Mhole  that  all  of  them  should  be  "available 
for  work"  during  these  years.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  some  who  would  become  better-adjusted  adults 
through  being  engaged  in  productive  j^aid  work  under 
realistic  conditions  immediately  or  almost  immediately 
on  leaving  school.  But  the  greater  proportion  of  them 
would  profit  by  further  education  and  training. 
Whether  this  may  best  be  accomplished  through  full- 
time  attendance  at  an  educational  institution  after  the 
compulsory  school-attendance  age  or  through  produc- 
tive work  with  related  training  will  depend  on  the 
characteristics  and  capacities  of  the  individual  youth. 

In  any  case,  during  these  formative  years  all  j'oung 
people  should  be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
that  degree  of  formal  and  cultural  education  which  is 
essential  for  the  exercise  of  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship in  a  democratic  society.  It  is  equally  desirable 
that,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  about  21,  young 
people  should  have  secured  through  experience  the 
necessary  work  habits,  discipline,  and  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  tools  and  equipment  which  will  place  them 
in  a  position  to  compete  effectively  for  employment 
with  other  adults.  If  they  have  been  thus  prepared  for 
participation  in  adult  economic  life,  we  believe  that  no 
special  measures  will  be  necessary  for  the  age  group 
21-25,  but  that  they  should  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  all  other  adults. 

4.  So  far  as  possible,  basic  miniviuvi  security  should 
be  assured  through  social  insurance. 

The  case  in  favor  of  extending  the  social-insurance 
type  of  security  can  be  briefly  stated.  First,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  our  people  highly  prize  the 
privilege  of  i-eceiving  a  form  of  socially  provided  in- 
come whose  amount  is  specified  in  the  law  and  not 
related  to  need,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  under- 
going a  minute  examination  of  resources  or  coming 
in  contact  with  a  relief  system  which  still  has  ob- 
noxious associations.  Second,  the  fact  that  the  right 
to  income  in  certain  contingencies  has  been  introduced 
through  contributor^'  insurance  systems  offers  the  finan- 
cial advantage  of  securing  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of 
these  benefits  from  i)rior  contributions  from  the  bene- 


ficiaries themselves.  Third,  it  seems  likely  that,  once 
routines  are  established,  the  admmistration  of  a  system 
of  benefits  provided  as  a  right  will  prove  less  expensive 
than  one  in  which  each  individual  payment  involves 
minute  investigation  of  each  separate  case  and  the  exer- 
cise of  considerable  official  discretion. 

Great  importance  nuist  be  attaclicd  to  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  which  minimizes  the  degree  of 
official  discretion  in  matters  which  closely  aflect  the 
private  life  of  the  citizen.  These  advantages  assume 
even  greater  importance  as  the  numbers  of  persons 
affected  increase,  and  as  technical  and  economic  con- 
siderations appear  to  point  to  a  continuous  exten- 
sion of  the  activities  of  government.  We  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  peojile,  including  those 
at  any  time  on  relief,  can  be  trusted  to  make  the 
best  use  of  whatever  funds  are  given  them  and  to 
manage  their  own  lives  in  an  intelligent  and  orderh' 
manner. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  there  is  need  for  more  individualized  treatment, 
calling  not  merely  for  greater  flexibility  and  adapta- 
bility in  the  sums  granted  to  applicants  but  also  for 
guidance  and  an  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant to  discuss  his  problems  with  a  trained  official. 
For  many  persons,  the  need  for  public  aid  and  the  con- 
ditions giving  rise  to  this  need,  whether  death  or  illness 
of  the  breadwinner,  unemployment  or  other  catastrophe, 
tend  to  introduce  serious  tensions  and  emotional  in- 
security into  personal  and  family  life.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  family  has  been  reduced  to  complete  des- 
titution before  receiving  public  aid.  Change  of  eco- 
nomic status  in  itself  also  creates  problems  of  social 
and  economic  adjustment  regarding  which  professional 
advice  may  be  desired. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  a  society  operating  under  con- 
ditions of  private  enterjjrise  would  run  great  economic 
risks  in  making  universally  available  for  an  indefinite 
period  stated  security  payments  unaccompanied  by  any 
test  of  need.  The  danger  is  particularly  acute  in  regard 
to  workers  in  the  productive  years,  especially  if  the 
differential  between  the  minimum  security  payment  and 
their  normal  level  of  earnings  from  private  employ- 
ment is  relatively  small.  Financially  also,  the  risks  of 
making  any  specific  sum  of  money  generally  available 
as  a  right,  with  no  test  of  need,  are  considerable.  For. 
if  the  sum  is  to  be  large  enough  to  provide  basic  se- 
curity for  those  with  no  private  resom-ces,  it  will  be 
more  than  is  necessary'  for  those  with  resources  of  some 
kind.  Total  expenditures  will  inevitably  be  much 
greater  than  if  payments  were  graduated  according  to 
need. 

These  considei-ations,  however,  do  not  in  themselves 
imply    that    the   social-insurance    type   of   security   is 
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undesirable.  They  point  rather  to  the  need  for  careful 
delimitation  of  the  groups  to  whom  social-insurance 
benefits  are  made  available ;  namely,  those  who  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  require  little  more  than  alterna- 
tive income  when  earning  power  is  temporarily  or 
permanently  lost  through  reasons  bej-ond  their  control 
and  who  are  also  unlikely  to  be  deterred  from  seeking 
an  independent  livelihood  because  of  the  assurance  of 
tixed  payments  in  certain  contingencies. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  economic  uncertainty 
and  the  fact  of  destitution  tend  in  themselves  to  create 
a  need  for  advice  and  even  therapeutic  treatment  over 
and  above  assurance  of  income,  these  considerations 
point  to  as  wide  an  extension  as  possible  of  social- 
insurance  measures.  Social  insurance,  with  its  speci- 
fied payments  which  can  be  definitely  counted  upon,  is 
valuable  not  only  because  it  provides  income  but  be- 
cause it  prevents  the  discouragement  and  lack  of 
initiative  which  uncertainty  begets. 

5.  A  cojnprehensive  underpinning  general  public- 
assistance  system,  providing  aid  on  the  iasis  of  need, 
must  he  established  to  complete  the  frameworh  of 
protection  against  economic  insecurity. 

The  adoption  of  the  jjolicy  of  publicly  provided  work 
for  employable  adults  who  cannot  find  private  jobs,  the 
development  of  adequate  specialized  programs  for 
youth,  and  the  extension  of  the  social  insurances  do 
not  remove  the  necessity  for  a  noncategorical  program 
capable  of  providing  public  aid  to  all  needy  applicants 
regardless  of  the  causes  of  their  need.  The  values  of 
the  special  programs  will  be  realized  only  if  access  to 
them  is  restricted  to  those,  and  only  those,  for  whom 
each  measure  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  In  view  of 
the  diverse  causes  of  economic  insecurity  and  the  many- 
dimensional  character  of  the  needs  to  which  loss  of 
income  gives  rise,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever 
be  possible  to  group  applicants  for  public  aid  and  re- 
lated services  into  a  manageable  number  of  neatlj' 
arranged  and  logical  categories  which  neither  overlap 
nor  exclude  any  needy  person,  whatever  the  cause  of 
his  insecurity. 

Quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  all 
types  of  need  through  the  special  programs  without 
detriment  to  the  attainment  of  the  proper  objectives 
of  each,  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
goal  of  assurance  of  access  to  minimum  security  will 
not  be  attained  unless  there  is  a  comprehensive  residual 
system  of  general  relief  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
general  public  assistance.  The  special  programs  do 
not  always  provide  even  for  those  clearly  eligible  for 
them.  The  establishment  of  eligibility  frequently 
takes  time,  but  the  needs  of  the  applicant  for  mainte- 
nance may  be  urgent  and  innnediate.  Unless  there  is 
a  residual  public-assistance  sj'stem  in  which  the  only 


essential  condition  of  eligibility  is  need,  many  appli- 
cants will  undergo  serious  privation.  Because  pay- 
ments on  many  of  the  special  programs  are  not  adjusted 
to  need,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  for  all  types 
of  situations.  Recipients  with  unusually  large  fam- 
ilies, those  with  special  problems,  or  those  incurring 
occasional  large  and  unavoidable  expenses  will  require 
some  supplementary  aid. 

It  follows  that  a  stable,  effective,  and  adequate  gen- 
eral public-assistance  system  is  a  necessary  underpin- 
ning to  all  the  specialized  programs  and  a  vital  clement 
in  any  comprehensive  social-security  system. 

6.  Social  services  which  are  essential  for  the  health, 
welfare,  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  population  should 
be  extended  as  widely  and  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  years  1930-40  have  witnessed  a  notable  increase 
in  the  provision  by  governmental  agencies  of  certain 
community  services,  sometimes  designed  to  assist 
mainly  the  public-aid  population  but  often  available 
to,  and  certainly  needed  by,  all  low-income  groups  or 
even  by  the  entire  population.  Outstanding  among 
these  are  health  services,  both  preventive  and  remedial, 
educational  and  recreational  facilities,  better  housing, 
meals  for  school  children,  and  technical  advice  and 
guidance  on  a  wide  range  of  problems  occasioned  by 
the  complexities  of  modern  economic  and  community 
life. 

We  believe  that  this  type  of  social  provision  should 
be  expanded  for  several  reasons.  All  of  the  services 
which  we  have  listed  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  well-being,  not  only  of  the  individual  but  also 
of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Their 
efficient  rendering  often  calls  for  large-scale  organiza- 
tion and  for  the  ability  to  tap  the  resources  of  costly 
specialists  and  research  organizations.  This  is  notably 
true  of  health  services.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
the  public-aid  population  to  purchase  these  services. 
But  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  if  the  much  larger  num- 
bers of  the  population  who  possess  cash  incomes  of  as 
lov\r  as  $1,000  or  less  a  year  are  required  to  purchase 
these  services,  they  can  enjoy  them  to  a  vastly  smaller 
degree  than  is  socially  desirable. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  where  the  national  inter- 
est requires  that  certain  types  of  service  or  facility 
be  utilized  to  the  full  by  the  population  at  large,  these 
services  should  be  made  freely  available  and  regarded 
in  the  same  way  as  elementary-  and  high-school  educa- 
tion or  access  to  the  public  employment  service.  The 
development  of  the  social  services  in  this  way  has  the 
further  advantage  that  it  would  permit  a  substantial 
increase  in  living  standards  with  a  minimum  of  both 
cost  and  interference  with  the  wage  and  price  struc- 
ture. For  since,  in  the  case  of  medical  facilities,  the 
need  for  costly  types  of  service  is  experienced  only  by 
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certain  unfortunate  individuals,  it  would  be  uneco- 
nomic to  aim  to  provide  all  individuals  with  the  mini- 
mum cash  income  necessary  to  purchase  them.  In  any 
case,  the  attempt  to  provide  through  public  aid  or  other 
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measures  cash  income  to  each  individual  which  would 
suffice  to  pay  for  these  services  would  involve  making 
payments  greatly  in  excess  of  the  incomes  normally 
yielded  by  employment  in  private  industry. 


FINANCIAL    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    PRINCIPLES 


We  have  already  stated  our  conviction  that,  given  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  problem 
and  the  objectives  of  national  policy,  the  American 
people  will  discover  ways  and  means  to  implement 
their  decisions.  The  attainment  of  the  objectives  we 
have  suggested  calls  for  appropriate  developments 
in  the  fields  of  finance  and  administration.  In  this 
section  we  indicate  some  of  the  major  principles  which 
we  believe  would  be  essential  to  more  orderly  financing 
and  administration  as  well  as  to  a  more  certain  attain- 
ment of  our  goals.  The  application  of  these  principles 
to  existing  programs  and  situations  will  be  treated  in 
the  following  chapter. 

1.  The  flruincing  of  public  aid  should  be  provided  for 
as  a  normal  and  continuing  function  of  government  in 
a  revised  and  reorganised  fiscal  system. 

This  conclusion  follows  from  our  finding  that  the 
need  for  public-aid  measures  is  persistent  and  will 
probably  be  of  considerable  dimengions  for  some  time 
to  come.  Permanent  provision  for  adequate  and  or- 
derly support  must  be  as  assured  as  the  provision  now 
made  for  education,  roads,  and  other  normal  responsi- 
bilities of  government.  The  compartmentalized  financ- 
ing of  public  aid  tends  to  place  this  function  in  the 
position  of  a  financial  residuary  legatee — an  unfor- 
tunate consequence  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  need 
for  expenditures  is  usually  greatest  when  the  fiscal 
resources  of  government  are  most  strained.  The  treat- 
ment of  public  aid  as  but  one  of  several  normal  func- 
tions of  govermnent  is  also  suggested  by  the  facts 
given  in  this  report  concerning  the  difficulties  of  allo- 
cating financial  responsibilities  for  this  function  be- 
tween different  levels  of  goveriunent  without  taking 
into  account  the  other  responsibilities  of  the  various 
governmental  units. 

We  wish,  however,  to  state  our  conviction  that 
orderly  and  continuous  provision  of  adequate  funds 
for  public  aid,  even  when  treated  as  one  of  several 
normal  governmental  functions,  will  ultimately  call 
for  radical  revisions  of  our  present  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relationships.  Many  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  public  aid  are  but  an  acute  manifestation  of  a  more 
general  problem  with  which  the  country  has  yet  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  grapple;  namely,  the  lack  of 
adaptation  and  adjustment  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  government  to  the  new  functions  (of  which 


public  aid  is  only  one)  which  government  has  been 
forced  to  assume.  This  lack  of  adaptation  is  evident  in 
regard  to  both  the  time  periods  over  which  budgets  are 
expected  to  balance  and  the  distribution  of  fiscal  re- 
sources as  between  the  different  levels  of  government. 
Many  of  the  new  functions  call  for  a  period  of  account- 
ing considerably  longer  than  a  year,  if  the  best  eco- 
nomic results  are  to  be  achieved.  And  additional 
functions  have  been  accepted  by,  or  imposed  upon,  the 
States  and  localities  with  little  or  no  consideration 
of  their  fiscal  and  economic  capacity  to  sustain  the 
expenditui'es  necessary  for  efficient  performance.  Any 
such  basic  reconsideration  of  the  appropriateness  of 
fiscal  resources  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  various 
levels  of  government  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study.  We  strongly  urge,  however,  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  such  an  investi- 
gation at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  For  we  would 
repeat  that  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  existing 
intergovernmental  fiscal  arrangements  is  not  evident 
in  the  field  of  public  aid  alone,  although,  as  one  of  the 
newer  functions  to  be  supported  by  government,  public 
aid  has  experienced  these  difficulties  to  a  peculiar 
degree. 

2.  Public-aid  financing,  even  if  treated  on  a  com- 
partmentalized basis,  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
broader  economic  and  jnonetary  policies  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  revitalization  of  the  economy  which  has  accom- 
panied the  vast  national  exi^enditures  for  defense  and 
war  purposes  has  again  demonstrated  that  public  spend- 
ing directly  affects  the  tempo  of  economic  life.  This 
report  has  also  shown  that  public-aid  disbursements 
are  now  of  such  a  magnitude  that  changes  in  their 
volume  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  financed 
play  a  major  role  in  influencing  the  character  and 
extent  of  fiscal  measures  designed  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  These  facts  must  be  duly  reflected  in  future 
policy,  for  it  is  clearly  absurd  for  public  policy  in  one 
field  to  defeat  the  objectives  of  policy  in  another.  Co- 
ordination of  policy  would  obviously  be  easier  if  it 
were  decided  to  provide  for  public  aid  as  a  normal  and 
continuing  function  of  government  in  a  revised  fiscal 
system.  But,  even  if  public-aid  financing  continues 
for  some  time  to  be  treated  in  a  compartmentalized 
manner,  it  should  be  possible  to  achieve  greater  coor- 
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dination  with  the  broader  economic  policies  of 
government. 

Coordination  of  the  financing  of  public-aid  measures 
with  these  broader  fiscal  and  economic  policies  of  gov- 
ernment has  two  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  the  specific 
financial  provisions  of  public-aid  programs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  imperil  the  objectives  of  public  fiscal 
policy.  A  situation  such  as  occurred  in  1937-38.  when 
the  imposition  of  pay-roll  taxes  undermined  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  spending  program,  must  not  recur.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  integral  requirements  of  social- 
insurance  programs  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  larger  ob- 
jective. Social  considerations  may  well  dictate  the  im- 
position or  the  inci-ease  of  such  taxes  if  the  integrity 
and  the  special  values  of  social-insurance  measures  as 
such  are  to  be  retained.  But  in  such  cases  there  should 
be  full  realization  of  the  economic  effects  of  this  policy, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  offset  these  influences  by 
appropriate  changes  in  the  other  financial  activities  of 
government.  Thus,  for  example,  if  realization  of  the 
objectives  of  social-insurance  measures  demands  the 
imposition  or  raising  of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  has  at  the  same  time  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  monetary  expansion,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  offset  the  deflationary  effect  of  these  taxes 
by  a  reduction  in  other  types  of  tax  or  by  deliberately 
planned  compensatory  increases  in  expenditures. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  coordination  of  public-aid 
financing  with  broader  economic  and  fiscal  policies  re- 
quires that  increasing  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
utilization  of  public-aid  measures  as  vehicles  for  the 
implementation  of  national  monetary  and  economic  pol- 
icies. If  an  exjDansionist  program  is  decided  upon, 
public-aid  measures  offer  a  variety  of  devices  for  effec- 
tuating the  desired  end.  Thus,  if  a  rapid  mcrease  in 
consumer  expenditures  is  desired,  the  unemployment 
compensation  systems,  suitably  amended,  offer  a  speedy 
and  almost  automatically  operating  mechanism  for 
distributing  funds  to  those  who  will  spend  them ;  they 
also  provide  certain  safeguards  to  insure  the  termina- 
tion of  expenditures  when  their  objective,  the  revitali- 
zation  of  the  economy,  has  been  attained.  For,  unlike 
an  increase  in  spending  attained  through  the  grant  of 
more  generous  assistance  to  the  aged,  an  increase  of 
public  payments  through  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  wiU  automatically  decline  as  employment 
rises,  i.  e.,  as  the  conditions  justifying  an  increase  in 
expenditures  disappear. 

The  use  of  unemployment  compensation  in  this  way 
will,  however,  necessitate  at  least  temporary  changes 
in  the  principles  on  which  the  program  is  now  financed, 
for  it  is  evident  that  no  increase  in  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  will  occur  if  the  increased  disbursements  are 
financed  out  of  increased  wage  and  pay-roll  tax  levies. 


A  direct  subsidy  from  the  general  revenues  financed 
by  borrowing  will  be  essential. 

In  the  same  way,  if  national  economic  policy  should 
be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  continuous  growth 
cannot  be  assured  by  the  automatic  functioning  of  pri- 
vately controlled  economic  factors,  certain  types  of 
public  aid — notably  work  programs  and  improved 
health  and  welfare  services — offer  themselves  as  more 
suitable  vehicles  for  implementing  a  spending  policy 
than  the  payment  of  cash  allowances,  which  call  forth 
no  immediate  economic  return. 

3.  Reliance  on  consumption  and  earmarked  taxes 
shovJd  in  general  he  avoided. 

The  heavy  use  in  financing  public  aid  of  sales  and 
other  consumption  taxes,  wage  taxes,  and  even  pay- 
roll taxes,  all  of  which  fall  more  or  less  heavily  on 
low-income  groups,  is  of  doubtful  wisdom.  As  we 
show  in  the  following  chapter,  in  certain  circumstances 
a  case  can  be  made  for  recourse  to  wage  and  pay-roll 
taxes,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  financing  of 
the  social  insurances.  But  no  such  justification  applies 
to  the  use  of  sales  and  other  consumption  taxes. 

It  is  obviously  contradictory  in  a  series  of  programs 
whose  major  objective  is  the  enhancement  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  lower-income  groups  to  collect 
any  substantial  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  these  measures  from  the  very  group  whose  in- 
comes the  programs  are  striving  to  raise.  The  greatest 
expenditures  will  occur  in  periods  of  depression  because 
they  will  be  occasioned  by  unemployment.  At  such 
times  it  is  particularly  important  that  consumption  be 
stimulated  rather  than  curtailed.  An  increase  in  con- 
sumption taxes  in  such  a  period  would  clearly  be  con- 
trary to  the  economic  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Reliance  on  earmarked  taxes  to  a  large  degree,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  social  insurances,  is  also 
unsatisfactory.  There  are  few  specific  taxes  whose 
yield  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  level  of  economic 
activity.  Yet  the  most  fluctuating  and  at  times  the 
most  substantial  part  of  public-aid  expenditures  arises 
in  periods  of  economic  depression.  It  is  obviously  un- 
desirable that  expenditures  should  be  curtailed  at  the 
very  time  when  the  need  for  them  is  greatest,  because 
of  a  decline  in  the  yield  of  an  earmarked  tax. 

4.  A  distrihuflon  of  financial  responsihility  for  total 
public-aid  costs  between  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment is  advisable  and  should  reflect  differences  in  need 
and  in  economic  and  fiscal  capacity. 

There  are  wide  differences  between  States,  both  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  need  for  public  aid  and  in  regard 
to  economic  and  fiscal  resources.  In  manj  cases  the 
inadequacy  of  access  to  basic  security  experienced  by 
some  sections  of  the  population   is  directly  attribut- 
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able  to  the  fiscal  incapacity  of  the  jurisdictions  in 
which  they  reside.  At  the  present  time  the  financial 
responsibilities  of  the  various  governmental  units  vary 
from  program  to  program  and,  for  certain  programs, 
from  State  to  State.  The  resultant  location  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  when  all  public-aid  programs  are 
considered  together  frequently  fails  to  correspond  to 
need  or  to  economic  or  fiscal  capacity.  This  situation 
must  be  remedied  in  any  satisfactory  long-range 
program. 

In  the  following  chapter  some  specific  proposals  are 
made  toward  this  end.  At  this  stage  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  any  such  readjustment  of  financial 
responsibilities  for  public-aid  expenditures  will  neces- 
sarily result  in  heavy  financial  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Both  its  taxing  and  borrowing- 
powers  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  States  and 
localities,  and,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  public  aid  for  many  years  to  come  is 
likely  to  be  both  large  and  characterized  by  sharp  fluc- 
tuations from  year  to  year.  The  practical  question  in 
carrying  through  any  redistribution  of  financial  re- 
sponsibilities between  levels  of  government  on  the  basis 
of  the  principle  we  recommend  will  not  be  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue  to  participate,  but 
rather  where  that  financial  contribution  can  be  made 
most  effectively. 

5.  The  objectives  of  the  various  special  programs 
should  he  clearly  stated  and  distinguishable,  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  each  should  be  only  those  for  ichom  the 
specific  type  of  provision  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Our  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  public-aid 
recipients  and  our  analysis  of  the  potentialities  and 
costs  of  the  different  measures  now  operating  convince 
us  that  any  satisfactory  and  comprehensive  public-aid 
program  must  be  highly  diversified.  Programs  that 
are  obviously  suitable  for  certain  types  of  persons  are 
equally  obviously  inappropriate  for  others.  Many  of 
the  administrative  difficulties  of  the  past  few  years  and 
much  of  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  experienced 
by  applicants,  as  well  as  the  confusion  in  the  public 
mind,  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  clearly  marked  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  programs  and  to  the  in- 
adequate attention  given  to  devising  eligibilitj' 
provisions  which  will  admit  to  each  program  only 
those  persons  for  whom  it  is  appropriate. 

The  importance  of  the  kind  of  clarification  of  ob- 
jectives we  have  in  mind  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
example.  During  recent  years  the  people  have  been 
nsked  to  approve  measures  directed  toward  satisfying 
the  need  of  the  unemployed  for  work,  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  these  measures  were  needed  to  provide  for 
bare  physical  need.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  those  who  arc  convinced  of  the  im- 


portance of  constructive  programs  for  the  unemploj'ed 
have  on  occasion  opposed  proposals  for  a  more  nearly 
adequate  general-relief  system  on  the  ground  that, 
because  the  peculiar  and  unique  values  of  a  work  pro- 
gram are  not  generally  appreciated,  public  support  for 
a  work  program  would  be  withdrawn  if  physical  needs 
were  met.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  present  con- 
fused state  of  public  thinking,  this  danger  is  real. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  remedy  is  not  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  confusion,  but  a  more  strenuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  policy  determination 
to  clarify  the  issues.  For  in  the  long  run  it  seems 
unlikely  that  progress  can  be  made  by  indirection. 
Programs  whose  major  aim  is  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed  but  for  which  public  support  has  been 
sought  on  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary  for  the 
assurance  of  physical  maintenance,  will  be  in  a  pre- 
carious position  when  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
maintenance  alone  becomes  less  evident.  Regardless 
of  whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  during  the 
last  10  years,  we  believe  that  in  the  future  a  more  de- 
termined effort  should  be  made  to  enlist  popular  sup- 
port for  welfare  and  work  programs  by  disseminating 
a  wider  understanding  both  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  these  measures  and  the  social  and  economic  gains 
and  costs  of  putting  them  into  effect.  Only  if  public 
policies  are  based  upon  a  broad  measure  of  popular 
understanding  and  approval  of  the  basic  objectives, 
can  there  be  any  hope  for  stability  of  policy. 

We  attach  equal  importance  to  the  second  part  of  the 
principle  we  have  enunciated,  namely,  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  each  special  program  should  be  only  those  for 
whom  that  measure  is  appropriate.  Inadequate  atten- 
tion to  this  principle  in  the  past  has  led,  for  example, 
to  the  inclusion  in  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams (where  benefits  are  affected  by  wage  levels  and 
stability  of  employment)  of  workers  whose  past  earn- 
ings would  entitle  them  to  benefits  of  an  insignificant 
amount  or  payable  for  an  unduly  and  uneconomically 
brief  period.  Similarly,  at  various  times  and  places, 
persons  who  would  not  normally  be  members  of  the 
work-seeking  population  or  who  are  of  less  than  normal 
efficiency  have  been  admitted  to  the  work  program,  a 
situation  which  tends  to  discredit  the  program  itself 
in  the  public  eye. 

More  widespread  recognition  of  the  character  of  the 
total  problem  of  public  aid,  of  the  peculiar  values  of 
each  special  program,  and  the  appropriateness  of  each 
to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  types  of  the  insecure  popu- 
lation would  promote  more  intelligent  policy  forma- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  principle  we  recommend  would 
mean  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  contemplate 
extensions  or  contractions  of  any  given  program  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  existence  of  related  meas- 
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ures  and  the  relative  desirability  of  expanding  one 
rather  than  another.  More  specifically,  it  would  mean 
that  the  size  of  the  appropriation  for  WPA  would 
not  be  determined,  as  now,  mainly  by  reference  to  the 
fluctuations  in  the  total  number  of  needy  unemployed 
persons.  Tlie  relevant  additional  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  would  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
total  group  of  the  unemployed,  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program  (both  actual 
and  potential),  the  character  and  availability  of  general 
relief,  and  the  relative  desirability  of  utilizing  these 
programs  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  as  compared  with 
work  programs  for  groujDS  with  specific  characteristics. 
Similarly,  proposals  to  extend  or  liberalize  legislation 
for  unemployment  compensation  or  old-age  and  sur- 
vivor's insurance  would  no  longer  be  supported  merely 
by  reference  to  the  illiberality  of  prevailing  benefit  rates 
or  the  restrictive  character  of  eligibility  requirements. 
It  M'ould  be  equally  relevant,  if  the  implications  of  the 
principle  we  recommend  were  fully  appreciated,  to  take 
into  account  the  availability  of  woi'k  programs,  the  spe- 
cial assistances  and  general  relief  and  their  relative 
appropriateness  for  the  groujDS  concerned. 

This  method  of  approach  to  public-aid  policy  has  an 
important  corollary.  It  points  to  the  necessity  for 
more  adequate  and  comprehensive  data  concerning  the 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  public-aid 
population.  Only  when  this  information  is  available 
can  intelligent  decisions  be  made  as  to  the  desirability, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  individual  and 
society  as  a  whole,  of  providing  for  specific  groups  on 
one  program  ratlier  than  another. 

6.  Although  Federal-State  cooperation  is  preferahle 
as  a  general  principle,  the  allocation  of  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  varioios  programs  between  Fed- 
eral, /State,  and  local  governments  should  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  both  to  the  capacities  of  the 
different  governmental  units  for  the  exercise  of  specific 
financial,  policy-forming ,  technical,  and  routine  admin- 
istrative functions,  and  to  the  national  importance 
attached  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  given 
program. 

The  many-sided  character  of  the  public-aid  pro- 
grams, together  with  the  close  relationship  that  neces- 
sarily exists  between  all  of  them  in  view  of  their  com- 
mon concern  with  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity, 
precludes  the  adoption  of  any  simple  formula  for  de- 
termining whether  administrative  responsibility  for 
public-aid  functions  is  "naturally"  or  "inevitably"  a 
State  or  local  or  Federal  concern.  The  issue  is  no 
longer  the  simple  antithesis  of  Federal  versus  local 
administration. 

The  importance  of  continuing  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation in  the  administration  of  a  service  so  vital 


as  public  aid  to  the  welfare  of  each  connnunity  is  ob- 
vious. Even  had  not  historical  developments  and 
established  traditions  suggested  the  wisdom  of  this 
course,  practical  considerations  would  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  a  country  as  large  and  varied  as  the 
United  States,  policies  and  programs  must  necessarily 
be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  These  objectives  are 
necessarily  more  difficult  of  attainment  in  a  highly  cen- 
tralized administration.  Local  interest  and  initiative, 
so  important  in  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic 
tradition,  are  most  likely  to  be  fostered  if  accompanied 
by  a  real  responsibility  for,  and  participation  in,  policy 
formation  and  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
Federal  Government,  as  the  only  available  authority 
capable  of  operating  across  State  lines,  must  play  an 
important  role  in  many  aspects  of  administration. 
First,  any  constructive  attack  upon  the  factors  making 
for  poverty  and  economic  insecurity  calls  for  many 
measures  which  can  only  be  operated  effectively  on  a 
national  basis.  The  presence  of  depressed  areas  and 
stranded  populations,  calling  for  revitalization  of  in- 
dustry or  transferences  of  mani^ower  or  equipment,  the 
training  of  a  labor  supply  and  its  direction  to  the  places 
and  occupations  where  it  is  in  demand,  the  carrying 
through  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  contributing 
to  recovery,  all  call  for  action  on  a  national  scale. 

Second,  certain  important  i)ublic-aid  programs  can 
for  teclmical  reasons  be  ojjerated  only  on  a  national 
basis.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program,  which  involves  a 
semicontractual  obligation  between  government  and  the 
individual,  running  over  a  generation.  With  a  mobile 
population,  the  rights  of  the  insured  population  can  be 
assured  only  if  the  responsible  governmental  unit  is  a 
national  one.  Economy  of  operation  is  also  promoted 
if  the  record-keeping  essential  to  a  program  of  this 
type  is  the  responsibility  of  a  single  governmental  unit. 
Similarly,  it  is  evident  that  for  teclmical  reasons  the 
problems  of  the  transient  population  cannot  be  handled 
solely  by  the  smallest  political  units. 

Third,  purely  financial  considerations  also  point  to 
administrative  participation  of  the  larger  units  of 
government.  We  have  already  indicated  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  heavy  Federal  financial  participation 
is  inevitable.  But  all  experience  demonstrates  tliat  it 
is  unwise  to  divorce  administrative  from  financial  re- 
sponsibility. The  Federal  Government  which  will,  as 
we  believe,  be  heavily  committed  financially  must  exer- 
cise some  control  over  the  spending  of  the  funds,  not 
only  in  its  own  financial  interest  but  also  because  it 
has  a  responsibility  for  assuring  the  attainment  of  the 
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broad  objectives  of  social  security  for  wliich  tlie 
Federal  appi'opriations  were  made. 

The  national  importance  of  the  broad  objectives  of 
certain  public-aid  programs  will  also  condition  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Federal  Government  must  accept 
responsibility  for  securing  certain  minimum  standards 
of  performance.  While  there  is  everything  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  State  experimentation  with  varying  policies 
and  procedures,  our  national  unity  also  requires  that 
freedom  to  experiment,  including  the  freedom  to  take 
no  action  at  all  or  to  continue  with  policies  that  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  or  inadequate,  must  be  limited 
by  the  overriding  national  interest. 

The  importance  attached  to  minimum  adequacy  of 
performance  of  public-aid  measures  will  vary  from 
program  to  program.  Obviously  there  are  many  pro- 
grams in  which  wide  differences  in  performance  or 
even  the  absence  of  any  program  at  all  constitute  no 
threat  to  the  integral  unity  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
But  there  are  others  (among  which  we  would  place 
those  assuring  that  needy  Americans  can  secure  ade- 
quate maintenance,  regardless  of  place  of  residence, 
and  those  implementing  the  work  objective)  which  we 
believe  are  charged  with  vital  significance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  Nation.  "Wliether  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives,  which  have  a  national  importance, 
can  be  secured  by  cooperative  administration  by  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  or  will  require  the 
direct  operation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
program  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  will  depend 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  cooperative  techniques  adopted. 
Our  preference  is  in  general  for  jointly  administered 
programs.  The  cooperative  relationships  that  have 
been  worked  out  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  connection  with  various  health,  welfare, 
and  assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
give  much  ground  for  encouragement.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  vast  improvement  in  these  services 
has  resulted  from  the  joint  planning  and  action  of 
Federal  and  State  officials. 

But  we  have  also  to  recognize  that  there  may  be 
limits  to  this  cooperation,  and  that  the  tempo  of  prog- 
ress by  this  route  may  be  unduly  slow.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
specifying  and  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  minimum 
standards  of  performance  may  involve  a  supervisory 
relationship  that  is  tantamount  to  direct  operation  and 
more  productive  of  friction  than  Federal  operation 
would  be.  The  standards  to  be  satisfied  may  even  be 
so  extensive  that  individual  States  may  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  In  such  circumstances  direct 
Federal  operation  may  be  the  only  practical  and 
effective  method  of  speedily  attaining  the  national 
objective. 


7.  in  jointly  adiiiirdstei-ed  programs,  special  atten- 
tion should  he  paid  to  defining  as  logically  and  clearly 
as  possible  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  partici- 
pating governinents  and  to  developing  techniques  for 
cooperative  action. 

Although  the  application  of  the  principles  we  have 
enumerated  in  point  G  above  may  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  operating  certain  programs  on  a  wholly  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  basis,  there  will  be  many  which 
can  most  effectively  be  operated  on  a  joint  basis.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  some  for  which  Federal  oper- 
ation may  now  seem  appropriate  may  ultimately  prove 
amenable  to  joint  administration.  To  an  increasing 
degree  therefore  the  distribution  of  specific  adminis- 
trative functions  and  responsibilities  between  partners 
in  a  jointly  administered  program  and  the  impi'ovement 
of  techniques  of  cooperation  will  constitute  a  major  ad- 
ministrative problem  in  the  years  ahead. 

Our  analysis  of  the  problems  which  have  confronted 
administrators  in  recent  years  suggests  that  some  of 
them  have  been  attributable  to  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to 
the  precise  responsibilities  of  each  partner.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  given  a  general  responsibility 
for  certain  programs,  but  the  legislation  has  left  to  the 
States  a  degree  of  freedom  to  determine  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  programs  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  general  responsibilities  given  to  the  Federal  partner. 
This  has  occasionally  resulted  in  action  by  the  Federal 
agency  which  was  undoubtedly  consistent  with  its  broad 
responsibilities  but  which  could  properly  be  regarded 
by  the  States  as  an  overstepping  of  legal  authority. 
Although  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down 
which  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  programs,  we 
believe  that  administrative  relationships  would  be 
smoother  and  that  administrative  functions  would  be 
more  efficiently  performed  if  the  following  principles 
were  given  greater  weight  in  assigning  fimctions  to 
the  Federal  agencies : 

(a)  The  Federal  partner  should  he  given  authority 
to  secure  confonnity  with  the  standards  prescrihed  in 
the  Federal  legislation  and  to  promote  the  coordination 
of  the  several  State  policies. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  standards  for  which 
minimum  conformity  is  essential  will  vary  from  pro- 
gram to  program  and  from  time  to  time.  Some  pro- 
grams may  operate  effectively  despite  wide  differences 
between  the  cooperating  States  in  the  character  of  the 
program.  Others  may  require  substantial  uniformity 
in  respect  to  a  large  number  of  legislative  provisions. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  agency  to  direct  attention 
to  areas  where  the  need  for  coordination  of  State 
policies  or  for  the  securing  of  minimum  standards  of 
performance  is  essential.     But,  to  minimize  adminis- 
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trative  friction  between  the  two  participating  govern- 
mental units,  we  believe  that  the  Federal  agency  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  stretch  its  present  legal  powers 
over  standards  or  administrative  procedures  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  enforcement  of  these  desired  policies 
by  indirection.  It  should  rather  rely  on  the  possibly 
slower  but  ultimately  more  satisfactory  method  of 
openly  seeking  these  additional  powers  from  Congress. 

(b)  In  administering  legislation,  the  Federal  agency 
should  devote  increasing  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  standards  of  performance  in  broad  but  definitive 
teivns  and  abstain  from  the  prescription  of  detailed 
regulations. 

If  adequate  general  guides  in  respect  to  administra- 
tive activity  and  to  standards  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
State  plans  could  be  established,  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant Federal  interference  in  the  details  of  administra- 
tion would  either  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  principle  should  be  applied  in  cases 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  for 
standards  relative  to  the  nature  and  levels  of  payments 
made  to  public-aid  recipients,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  administrative  performance,  accountability  for 
expenditures,  and  the  like.  The  Federal  agency  should 
devote  increasing  attention  to  the  perfection  of  tech- 
niques of  general  control  which  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  case-by-case  inspection  and  direct  interference 
with  administrative  processes  at  the  State  level. 

(c)  The  Federal  agency  should  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  making  continuous  evaluative  surveys 
of  the  operation  of  the  State  programs. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  programs  must  be  studied  from 
the  national  point  of  view.  The  country  needs  to  be 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  program  as  prac- 
tically operating  is  appropriate  for  the  situations  it 
was  designed  to  meet,  and  of  the  differences  in  per- 
formance as  between  States  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
more  readilj'  definable  characteristics  of  the  program, 
such  as  the  levels  of  benefits  or  payments,  conditions 
of  eligibility,  coverage,  and  efficiency  of  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  agency  should  make 
nvailable  the  results  of  experimentation  by  the  States. 
The  assertion  that  State  operation  provides  48  labora- 
tories fostering  experiments  in  policy  and  methods  of 
administration  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments 
in  favor  of  State,  rather  than  national,  operation  of 
public-aid  programs.  Yet  the  advantages  of  experi- 
mentation can  be  secured  only  if  the  results  of  experi- 
ment are  made  known  and  if  the  experiments  are  di- 
rected to  a  common  purpose.  It  is  a  corollary  of  this 
function  that  the  Federal  agency  must  have  power  to 
ensure  the  accumulation  of  basic  data  on  a  comparable 
basis  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Greater  clarity  as  to  the  respective  responsibilities  of 


the  Federal  and  State  partners  and  a  more  logical  and 
appropriate  allocation  of  functions  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  smooth  and  harmonious  administration. 
But  in  itself  it  is  not  sufficient.  We,  therefore,  attach 
great  importance  to  the  second  part  of  the  principle  we 
have  enunciated,  that  increasing  attention  must  be 
paid  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  administrators  to 
perfecting  the  devices  and  techniques  for  cooperative 
action. 

In  particular,  methods  of  consultation  between  the 
Federal  and  State  administrators  should  be  exploited 
to  the  full.  Sound  development  of  policy  and  effec- 
tive administration  will  be  fostered  if  policy  decisions 
concerning  both  the  content  of  the  program  (in  so 
far  as  this  is  not  defined  by  legislation)  and  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  requirements  ai'e  arrived  at 
after  consultation  between  Federal  and  State  ofiRcials. 
One  type  of  organization  through  which  such  coopera- 
tive decisions  and  administrative  contacts  could  be 
promoted  is  the  semiofficial  body  representative  of 
State  administrations.  We  have  been  impressed  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  annual  conferences 
which  the  Surgeon  General  is  required  to  hold  with 
State  health  officials,  and  we  believe  that  such  institu- 
tions could  with  advantage  be  developed  in  connection 
with  other  Federal-State  programs.  The  presence  of 
such  an  institution  would  not  remove  the  necessity  for 
frequent  consultations  between  Federal  and  State  per- 
sonnel concerned  with  the  more  specialized  aspects  of 
administration  where  more  technical  problems  of  com- 
mon interest  would  be  dealt  with.  Nor  would  it  remove 
the  necessity  for  another  development  to  which  we  at- 
tach some  importance,  a  mutual  familiarization  of  the 
officials  of  the  two  governmental  levels  with  the  methods 
of  approach  and  with  the  problems  faced  by  each.  This 
objective  would  be  fostered  by  more  frequent  field  visits 
on  the  part  of  Federal  employees,  the  object  of  which 
would  not  be  inspection  or  enforcement,  but  rather  the 
acquisition  of  an  understanding  of  the  situations  faced 
by  State  administrators.  We  should  also  like  to  see 
an  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  attaching  State  em- 
ployees to  the  Federal  administration  for  limited  periods 
in  order  that  they  may  fully  appreciate  the  problems 
with  which  Federal  administrators  are  faced. 

8.  The  advantages  of  administrative  decentralization 
should  be  explored  to  the  full,  especially  through  a  more 
constructive  development  of  the  regional  basis  of  organ- 
ization. 

Although  the  efficient  administration  of  many  pro- 
grams will  call  for  a  high  degree  of  centralization,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  possible  centralizing 
administrative  imit  larger  than  a  single  State  but 
smaller  than  the  entire  United  States.  We  believe  that 
fuller  utilization  of  the  regional  basis  of  organization 
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offers  tlie  possibility  uf  avoiding  some  of  the  less 
desirable  characteristics  of  highly  centralized  admin- 
istration while  overcoming  some  of  the  limitations  of 
purely  State-administered  programs. 

A  more  effective  use  of  the  regional  basis  of  organi- 
zation will  call  for  consideration  of  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. In  the  first  place,  increased  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  regions.  Since  we 
believe  that  constructive  and  preventive  policies  must 
play  an  increasing  role,  the  selection  of  appropriate 
areas  must  reflect  this  fact.  In  the  second  place,  every 
effort  should  he  made  to  assure  unifor^n  regional  bound- 
aries for  agowics  operating  closely  related  programs. 
This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  and  those  dealing  M'ith  unemployed 
youth.  In  the  third  place,  in  many  public-aid  pro- 
grams, increased  authority  and  responsibility  must  be 
given  to  the  regional  officers.  Determination  of  the 
precise  sphere  of  their  responsibilities  will  call  for 
careful  consideration,  but  experience  suggests  that  for 
many  programs,  in  addition  to  a  high  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  administrative  operations 
which  otherwise  would  be  referred  to  the  Federal 
agency,  many  policy  matters  (especially  those  involving 
the  adaptation  of  broad  national  policies  to  the  needs 
of  their  respective  regions)  could  with  advantage  be 
vested  in  the  regional  officers.  This  would  relieve  the 
central  office  of  many  questions  of  detail  and  free  it 
for  the  more  appropriate  function  of  over-all  coordina- 
tion, the  development  of  standards  and  techniques  of 
administrative  and  budgetary  control,  and  the  like. 

9.  The  personnel  administering  public-aid  programs 
should  be  fully  qualified  by  training  and  experience  for 
the  performance  of  tasks  which  call  for  a  high  degree  of 
skill  and  professional  competence. 

The  administration  of  the  many-sided  public-aid  pro- 
grams we  envisage  camiot  be  entrusted  to  poorly  trained 
or  politically  selected  personnel.  A  high  degree  of 
skill  and  professional  competence  is  required  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  and  administer  aid  in  such  a  way  that 
human  values  are  conserved  and  that  the  needy  families 
and  individuals  are  assisted  to  make  the  most  of  their 
own  capacities  and  opportunities. 

These  skills,  adapted  to  the  objectives  of  each  pro- 
gram, are  needed  by  all  officials  dealing  directly  with 
people  who  are  potential  or  actual  recipients  of  any 
form  of  public  aid.  This  applies  equally  to  registra- 
tion, occupational  classification,  and  vocational  guid- 
ance in  an  employment  office;  to  the  interpretation  of 
objectives  and  procedures,  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
sured, the  adjustment  of  claims,  and  the  consideration 
of  appeals  in  the  insurance  programs;  to  comparable 


contacts  and  relationships  in  the  work  programs;  and 
to  the  making  of  loans  and  grants  to  farmers. 

A  high  calibre  of  personnel  is  also  called  for  if  the 
intricate  relationships  which  will  necessarily  exist  be- 
tween different  agencies  and  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment are  to  operate  smoothly  and  in  the  public 
interest.  The  story  of  public-aid  administration  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  is  one  of  inventiveness  and  origin- 
ality in  developing  new  forms  of  organization  which 
in  some  cases  have  been  set  up  independently  and  in 
others  have  been  made  a  part  of  older  administrative 
structures.  Particularly  in  the  special-assistance  and 
child-welfare  fields,  the  organization  of  new  programs 
has  involved  building  upon  patterns  ali'eady  created, 
and,  in  many  cases,  highly  developed,  in  State  agen- 
cies. The  result  has  been  a  type  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  cooperation  and  a  joint  approach  to  common  prob- 
lems which  tend  to  minimize  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  operation  of  specialized 
programs  on  three  governmental  levels.  In  conse- 
quence, the  need  for  extensive  and  detailed  authorita- 
tive controls  has  been  lessened.  Administrative 
cooperation  has  fostered  a  sense  of  participation  in 
a  common  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  encouraged  a  unified  appi'oach 
to  the  problems  of  any  given  local  community. 

This  type  of  cooperative  effort  has  been  possible  to 
the  extent  that  key  positions  on  Federal  and  State  head- 
quarters and  field  staffs  have  been  filled  by  qualified 
personnel,  trained  and  experienced  in  the  specialized 
fields  which  they  were  supervising.  The  type  of  rela- 
tionship established  by  such  personnel  between  differ- 
ent levels  of  government  has  been  maintained  through 
constructive  supervision,  consultation,  and  two-waj' 
interpretation  of  policies  and  problems.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  a  growing  acceptance  on  a  Nation-wide  basis, 
of  standards  of  aid,  of  service,  and  of  personnel,  and 
also  in  the  acceptance  of  Federal  leadership  in  estab- 
lishing these  standards. 

This  report  has  drawn  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  character  of  the  programs  and  their  evolu- 
tion have  been  influenced  by  administrative  decisions 
and  by  the  research  and  data  made  available  by  the 
different  agencies.  Inevitably  the  public  must  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  its  administrators  for  guidance 
and  knowledge  concerning  both  the  character  of  the 
problem  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  measures  at 
any  time  adopted.  This  contribution  to  intelligent 
planning  and  sound  development  of  policy  can  be  made 
only  by  administrators  who  combine  technical  compe- 
tence with  an  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
major  objectives  of  public  policy. 
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10.  Citizen  participation  in  policy  formation  and 
program  operation  should  be  encouraged  wherever  this 
is  consistent  with  sound  and  impartial  administration. 

Full  realization  of  the  objectives  of  public-aid  policy 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  success  with  which 
the  gap  that  now  exists  between  governmental  admin- 
istrators and  the  public  can  be  bridged.  All  events 
conspire  to  increase  the  role  of  government  in  the  realm 
of  public  aid.  The  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  the  growing  emphasis  on  preventive  and  construc- 
tive services,  the  need  for  specialized  and  highly  trained 
personnel,  and  the  necessity  for  increased  appropria- 
tions to  secure  the  desired  objectives,  all  point  to  utili- 
zation of  government  and  in  particular  of  large  units 
of  government,  as  the  only  effective  instrument  for 
implementing  many  of  the  objectives  of  public-aid 
policy.  Yet  there  is  an  unfortunate  consequence  of 
what  should  have  been  merely  an  intelligent  adoption 
by  a  democratic  society  of  the  instruments  available  to 
it  for  dealing  with  problems  beyond  the  control  of 
individuals  or  scattered  groups.  We  refer  to  the 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  to 
assume,  once  performance  of  certain  functions  has  been 
assigned  to  government  and  particularly  to  the  Federal 
Government,  that  the  problem  is  no  longer  one  with 
which  the  individual  citizen  need  be  concerned.  Gov- 
ernment and  its  operating  agencies  thus  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  entirely  apart  from,  if  not  alien  to,  "the 
public,"  and  officials  are  regarded  as  autocratic  or  arbi- 
trary, instead  of  being  what  they  really  are — the  ser- 
vants of  the  public.  We  believe  that  a  perpetuation  of 
this  attitude  would  be  little  short  of  disastrous. 

Enlistment  of  lay  participation  both  in  policy  form- 
ing and  in  certain  administrative  aspects  of  public-aid 
programs  offers  one  method  of  bridging  the  gap  be- 


tween administrators  and  the  public  by  giving  the  citi- 
zen a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  programs  with 
which  he  is  connected.  It  brings  to  bear  upon  ad- 
ministrators the  nonofficial  viewpoint  and  fosters  the 
adaptation  of  programs  to  existing  local  needs.  Tech- 
nical assistance  can  also  often  be  rendered  the  admin- 
istrator, as  when  advisory  committees  representing 
employers  and  workers  are  attached  to  employment  of- 
fices to  assist  in  local  labor  market  analyses  or  in  de- 
termining the  technical  requirements  of  certain 
occupational  skills. 

Equally  important  is  the  effect  of  lay  participation 
in  interpreting  to  the  public  at  large  the  problems  with 
which  government  agencies  are  faced.  The  citizen 
who  can  speak  from  a  familiarity  with  these  problems 
and  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  many  types  of 
situation  which  confront  officials  can  enlist  public  inter- 
est and  direct  criticism  along  informed  lines,  as  well 
as  defend  the  agency  against  unjustifiable  attacks. 

Finally,  lay  participation  in  public-aid  policy  forma- 
tion and  administration  is  a  valuable  channel  through 
which  the  obligations  of  citizenship  can  be  expressed. 
We  believe  that  a  large  section  of  our  population  de- 
sires an  enhanced  civic  responsibility  and  shows  a 
readiness  to  make  a  social  contribution  where  it  can  be 
effective.  The  willingness  of  citizens  to  devote  time 
and  energy  to  assisting  in  the  local  draft  board  ma- 
chinery of  Selective  Service  operations,  and  to  partici- 
pating in  civilian  defense  activities  demonstrates  how 
great  a  response  can  be  expected  when  the  reality  and 
significance  of  the  job  to  be  done  are  made  clear.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  problems  of  public  aid 
would  call  forth  the  same  kind  of  citizen  participation  if 
their  vital  significance  for  the  national  welfare  were 
appreciated. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE     EFFECTUATION     OF     CONSISTENT 

PRINCIPLES 


POLICIES      AND 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  recommended  the 
adoption  of  certain  specific  objectives  and  principles. 
We  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  their 
adoption  would  promote  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Necessarily,  however,  we  have 
dealt  with  the  problem  in  broad  and  general  terms. 


In  the  following  pages  we  translate  these  policies  and 
principles  into  more  specific  terms,  indicate  their  im- 
plications for  the  contemporary  situation,  and  suggest 
some  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  might  be 
put  into  effect. 


THE    CHARACTER    OF    PREVENTIVE    POLICIES 


Public-aid  policy  in  the  future  should  be  directed  first 
and  foremost  to  utilizing  to  the  full  every  measure  which 
gives  promise  of  minimizing  the  extent  of  economic 
insecurity.  For  although,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  need  for  socially  provided 
income  can  be  completely  eliminated,  a  more  positive 
attack  upon  the  causes  of  economic  insecurity  and  pov- 
erty would  greatly  reduce  the  need  for  public-aid  meas- 
ures as  such.  Some  of  the  more  promising  weapons 
available  to  a  democratic  society  may  be  briefly 
indicated. 

Public  Spending  and  Public  Aid 

The  experience  of  the  years  since  1933  has  shown  that 
in  periods  of  depression  a  well-timed  and  adequate 
public  spending  program  could  contribute  materially 
to  the  full  employment  of  our  productive  resources  and 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  level  of  national  income. 
We  helieve  that  to  an  increasing  degree  in  the  future 
government  will  have  to  accept  a  broad  responsihility 
for  so  conducting  its  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  as  to 
of  set  the  wastes  and  irregularities  of  operation  of 
UTicoordinated  private  enterprise. 

In  the  implementation  of  these  policies  public  aid 
can  play  an  important  role.  If  the  difficulties  in  our 
economy  were  of  a  purely  cyclical  nature,  a  major 
function  of  public-aid  policy  would  be  to  inject  pur- 
chasing power  during  periods  of  decline  and  to  assist 
in  turning  the  tide.  The  rest  could  then  be  left  to  the 
dormant  forces  of  expansion.  Even  if  no  positive 
stimulus  were  given,  a  permanently  assured  and  ap- 
propriately financed  public-aid  system  could  strengthen 
the  resistance  of  the  economic  system  against  depres- 
sions. The  assurance  through  such  a  system  of  a  mini- 
mum income  to  all  our  people  in  good  and  bad  times 
would  stabilize  demand  and  serve  as  a  protection 
against  a  downward  spiraling  of  production.  In  addi- 
tion, the   number  of  beneficiaries  under  the   various 
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social-insurance  schemes  increases  in  a  depression. 
This  is  obvious  with  regard  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation, but  it  is  also  true  in  some  measure  of  old-age  in- 
surance. It  would  have  to  be  made  certain  that  declin- 
ing yields  of  taxes  or  contributions  would  not  lead  to 
higher  tax  rates  or  curtailed  payments.  In  other 
words,  in  a  depression  financing  should  be  shifted  from 
current  receipts  to  borrowing  or  a  decumulation  of  re- 
serve funds.  Such  a  policy  would  assure  business  that 
in  the  depression  the  purchasing  power  of  these  groups 
would  not  shrink.  This  would  keep  some  sectors  of 
business  from  curtailing  their  activities  and  thereby 
diminish  the  spiraling  acceleration  of  a  depression. 

If,  however,  continuous  economic  growth  is  not  as- 
sured by  the  automatic  functioning  of  the  private  econ- 
omy, additional  measures  become  necessary.  Public- 
aid  expenditures  remain  important  as  a  device  to  pre- 
vent or  mitigate  a  drop  in  economic  activities  and 
thereby  to  gain  time  for  the  application  of  more  funda- 
mental methods  of  adjustment.  But,  although  the  eco- 
nomic structure  itself  cannot  be  repaired  by  public- 
aid  measures  alone,  such  programs  may  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  implementing  more  far-reaching 
policies. 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that  if  a  temporary  public- 
aid  program,  financed  by  borrowing,  can  help  sustain 
purchasing  power  for  a  short  period,  a  permanent  pro- 
gram, constantly  lifting  the  consumption  of  the  lowest 
income  groups,  could  become  an  integral  and  construc- 
tive element  of  the  economy.  Supporters  of  this  view 
argue  that  if  it  were  possible,  for  instance,  to  borrow 
continuously  for  such  programs,  savings  would  be  ab- 
sorbed and  transformed  into  mass  purchasing  power, 
thus  offsetting,  at  least  partly,  oversaving,  underinvest- 
ment, or  imderconsumption,  which  are  all  different 
aspects  of  the  same  fundamental  phenomenon. 

We  believe  that,  during  a  depression,  borroioing  for 
public-aid  expenditures  is  appropriate  because  it  raises 
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income  and  makes  possible  a  quickened  tempo  of  eco- 
nomic activity  with  resultant  higher  tax  revenues,  so 
that  the  fiscal  situation  is  better  than  it  icould  be  if 
such  a  policy  had  not  been  applied.  But  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  boiTOwing  for  public  aid,  which  neither 
increases  nor  redistributes  national  income  but  barely 
maintains  it  at  a  certain  level,  is  an  altogether 
different  pi'oposition.  If  the  borrowing  were  carried, 
on  by  the  issuance  of  interest-bearing  loans,  it  would 
result  in  a  growing  interest  burden  (in  terms  of  interest 
charges  as  related  to  national  income)  and  increasing 
tax  rates.  Continuous  borrowing  for  public  improve- 
ments which  add  to  the  productivity  of  the  economy  is, 
however,  perfectly  sound  because  no  real  increase  in 
the  debt  and  fax  burden  is  involved.  If  continuous 
Government  absorption  of  some  of  the  Nation! s  current 
savings  is  required,  the  above  considerations  suggest 
that  these  savings  be  used  for  a  program,  of  public 
works  and  other  productive  programs  rather  than  for 
relief  or  other  security  payments,  which  call  forth  no 
direct  addition  to  production.  A  significant  increase 
in  output  is  now  being  secured  in  consequence  of  spend- 
ing for  war.  However,  it  is  evident  that  if,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  era  of  spending  for  arma- 
ments, the  increased  production  thereby  secured  is  to 
take  the  form  of  goods  and  services  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people  rather  than  to  the  destruction 
of  our  enemies,  careful  preparations  must  be  made  and 
more  thought  must  be  given  to  the  types  of  production 
to  be  fostered  by  a  public  spending  policy. 

It  could  also  be  argued  that  a  permanent  public-aid 
progi-am  based  on  taxes  or  contributions  results  in  a 
redistribution  of  income  and  thereby  may  help  in 
effecting  a  more  smoothly  functioning  economy.  More 
specifically,  it  has  been  urged  that  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  standards  of  general  relief,  increased 
aid  to  dependent  children,  old-age  pension  schemes, 
public  health  insurance,  a  broader  application  of  food 
and  textile  stamp  plans,  and  similar  measures,  financed 
by  taxes  or  contributions,  would  aid  in  bringing  about 
an  economic  balance  at  a  continually  increasing  level 
of  production. 

If  such  schemes  were  financed  by  progressive  taxes, 
they  might  bring  about  a  shift  from  savings  to  con- 
sumption. But  the  possibilities  of  tightening  progres- 
sive taxes,  even  with  fuller  utilization  of  the  Federal 
taxing  powers,  are  limited.  These  taxes  are  likely,  in 
view  of  the  war  situation,  to  be  exploited  up  to 
their  full  economic,  political,  and  psychological  limits 
for  general  government  purposes.  Additional  social 
functions  must  in  general  be  financed  out  of  taxes 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  will  be  imposed  on  the 
masses  of  taxpayers  in  the  middle  income  brackets  or 
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even  partly  in  the  lower  brackets  through  pay-roll 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  or  even  income  taxes  with  a  low  tax- 
exemption  limit.  The  resultant  shifting  of  consump- 
tion from  such  taxpayers  to  the  recipients  of  old-age 
pensions,  medical  care,  relief  payments,  and  other  forms 
of  public  aid,  may  be  socially  advantageous,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  could  serve  as  a  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  the  economic  system. 

Minimum  Wage  Legislation 

The  successful  application  of  constructive  measures 
looking  toward  the  full  employment  of  all  our  resources 
would  go  far  toward  eliminating  the  need  for  public 
aid.  But,  even  with  a  larger  total  national  income, 
gross  inequalities  in  its  distribution  would  still  make 
for  individual  economic  insecurity.  Measures  pro- 
moting a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  national  in- 
come, such  as  minimum-wage  legislation,  must  there- 
fore also  be  regarded  as  preventives  of  the  need  for 
public  aid. 

Geographical  Redistribution  of  the  Population 

The  existence  of  areas  where  economic  opportunity 
is  relatively  limited,  and  the  concentration  of  a  s-ig- 
niftcant  proportion  of  the  low-income  and  public-aid 
population  therein,  suggest  a  more  positive  natio7ial 
policy  of  tra7isference  than  has  yet  been  developed. 
Such  action  necessarily  calls  for  gi'eater  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  market  in  geographical  and  occupa- 
tional terms  than  we  now  possess,  but  not  greater  than 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  obtain.  It  involves  also 
vocational  guidance  and  training  and,  in  many  cases, 
financial  assistance  to  persons  who  are  transferi-ed.  It 
may  call  for  coordinated  policy  in  the  I'ealm  of  housing, 
such  as  is  already  in  effect  in  other  countries.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  residents  of  these  relatively 
poorer  areas  to  be  in  a  position  either  to  provide  the 
funds  for  transference  and  retraining  or  to  accumulate 
the  knowledge  of  available  opportunities  elsewhere. 
Measures  to  enable  people  in  these  areas,  especially  the 
younger  age  groups,  to  move  to  areas  of  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  will  necessarily  involve  action  at  the 
Federal  level. 

It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  forecast  the  effect  of  the  loca- 
tion of  new  plants  and  the  development  of  new  indus- 
trial areas  in  consequence  of  the  strategic  and  military 
objectives  which  necessarily  dominate  the  placement  of 
orders  under  the  defense  program.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  long-run  consequences  of  these  new  in- 
dustrial developments  may  be  serious,  and  that  the 
country  must  be  prepared  with  constructive  programs 
if  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  not  to  be  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  series  of  depressed  areas. 
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A  Direct  Attack  on  Low  Productivity 

Even  a  policy  of  deliberately  fostered  movement 
away  from  areas  where  economic  opportunity  is  at 
present  limited  is  an  inadequate  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge presented  by  chronic  poverty,  quite  apart  from 
the  social  undesirability  of  draining  away  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  younger  members  of  a  community. 

The  poverty  of  entire  areas,  and  tJierefore  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  public-aid  population  in  those  areas,  loill 
continue  until  there  is  a  constructive  attack  on  the  root 
of  the  evil.  This  attack  calls  for  the  cooperation  and 
planning  of  all  groups  in  the  country,  although  its  im- 
plementation will  involve  specific  activity  on  the  part 
of  government  and  particularly  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  problem  calls  for  the  stijrvuhtion  and 
development  of  industries  within  the  present  depressed 
or  underdeveloped  areas.  The  program  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  represents  one  such  constructive  at- 
tempt to  revitalize  and  raise  the  economic  capacity  of 
an  area.  It  is,  however,  not  within  our  scope  or  com- 
petence to  suggest  more  specific  measures  of  economic 
reconstruction.  These  call  for  separate  study,  perhaps 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  July  1938  by  the  report  of 
the  Conference  on  Economic  Conditions  in  the  South. 

Public-aid  programs  such  as  the  loan  program  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  represent  a  more  mod- 
est, yet  nevertheless  constructive,  approach  to  the  pi'ob- 
lem  of  economic  insecurity.  Here,  public  aid  takes  the 
foi'm  of  repayable  advances  to  selected  farmers  for  nec- 
essary equipment,  together  with  constructive  ad^dce  and 
guidance  calculated  to  assist  them  to  become  more  effec- 
tive producers.  Obviously  the  limits  to  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  programs  of  this  type  are  set  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  economic  development  of  the 
coimtry  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  small- 
scale  farmers  and  by  the  importance  attached  by 
individual  workers  to  independent  small-scale  farming 
as  a  way  of  life.  But  the  constructive  character  of 
such  measures  is  undeniable. 

Improvement  of  the  Nation's  Health 

The  need  for  public  aid  does  not,  however,  arise  solely 
from  maladjustments  in  the  economic  system.  A  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  i)ublic-aid  recipients  are  in  a  de- 


pendent position  because  of  inability  to  work  effectively, 
or  indeed  to  work  at  all,  on  account  of  remediable 
physical  or  psychological  defects.  Medical  or  dental 
care  and  other  therapeutic  treatment  would  return  to 
self-support  many  persons  who  are  now  recipients  of 
public  aid.  Clearly,  a  thoroughgoing  program  for  the 
prevention  of  poverty  demands  the  expansion  of  public- 
health  facilities  and  services  designed  to  protect  the 
whole  population  from  a  loss  or  impairment  of  produc- 
tive efficiency  due  to  ill  health. 

Role  of  Social  Case  Work 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that,  while  modern  social 
case  work  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  whole 
system  of  public  aid,  it  can  play  an  especially  impor- 
tant role  in  the  prevention  of  poverty  where  the  need 
for  public  aid  is  attributable  to  personal  maladjust- 
ments. Keeping  alive  the  impulse  to  live  responsibly 
and  independently,  the  social  worker  may  be  the  means 
by  which  the  public-aid  recipient  is  helped  to  secure 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  some  physical  or  mental 
ailment  which  has  handicapped  him  in  securing  and 
retaining  employment.  Recipients  are  often  not  aware 
of  community  resources  for  such  treatment,  or  lack 
courage,  initiative,  or  realization  of  its  importance. 

Psychological  as  well  as  material  assistance  is  often 
greatly  needed  by  public-aid  applicants.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  widespread  public  prejudice  and  misunderstand- 
ing; they  are  commonly  regarded  as  inferior  and 
lacking  in  essential  qualities  of  industry,  thrift,  and 
"character."  This  common  prejudice  reflects  itself  in 
the  mind  of  the  recipient  himself  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  him  to  maintain  his  own  self-respect,  courage,  and 
initiative.  These  general  attitudes  cannot  basically  be 
altered,  however  skillful  the  social  worker;  but  aware- 
ness of  them  and  the  undermining  part  they  play  is  an 
important  factor  in  emphasizing  and  encouraging  the 
essential  decency  and  strength  of  human  beings. 
Where  continued  dependency  may  have  caused  loss  of 
hope,  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  a  trained  social 
worker  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  recon- 
struction of  the  recipient's  strength  and  morale.  Such 
enhancement  of  the  morale  of  the  recipient  is  a  gain  not 
merely  for  him  but  also  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 


PROVISION    OF   WORK   AND    TRAINING    FOR   THE    UNEMPLOYED 


We  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  believing 
that,  if  private  industry  cannot  provide  jobs  for  those 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work,  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  do  so.  In  the  following  pages  of  this 
section  we  explore  more  fully  the  implications  of  the 
application  of  the  work  principle. 


The  Planning  of  Work  Projects 

To  implement  the  work  principle,  a  continuing  pro- 
gram must  be  established  that  will  include  a  broad 
diversity  of  projects  and  that  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
expand  and  contract  quickly  in  inverse  ratio  with  the 
volume  of  private  employment.    Full  effectuation  of 
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the  policy  we  recommend  will  call  for  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  country  to  approp'riate  adequate 
funds  and  for  carefid  advance  planning  of  projects. 

We  believe  that  adoption  of  our  suggestion  that  the 
function  of  operating  and  planning  such  projects  should 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  not  merely  an  emer- 
gency function  of  the  Federal  Government,  would  foster 
such  continuous  planning.  Local  authorities  cannot  be 
expected  to  devote  energies  to  this  task  unless  there  is 
some  tangible  evidence  that  the  financially  all-import- 
ant Federal  Government  is  committed  to  a  continuing 
policy  of  public  work  provision  whenever  economic  con- 
ditions so  indicate.  The  national  character  of  the 
problem  of  unemploj-nient  renders  imperative  coordina- 
tion of  these  local  planning  activities,  for  it  is  evident 
that  a  really  effective  attack  upon  unemployment 
would  combine  work  pi-ojects  with  transference  schemes, 
and  this  can  onlj'  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  central 
authority. 

At  the  policy-forming  level  it  is  imperative  that  the 
relative  role  played  by  each  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed should  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  composition 
of  the  unemployed.  In  periods  of  acute  depression  work 
programs  may  require  major  emphasis.  As  signs  of 
revival  appear,  increased  emphasis  may  need  to  be 
laid  upon  training  programs,  placement  activities,  and 
assisted  transference.  "When  the  weight  of  unemploy- 
ment falls  with  especial  severity  upon  the  younger 
members  of  the  population,  youth  programs  should 
assume  a  more  important  role. 

Policy  decisions  of  this  type  caimot  effectively  be 
made  in  the  absence  of  basic  data.  There  is  need  nat 
only  for  more  exact  knowledge  of  fluctuations  in  the 
volume  of  unemployment,  hut  also  for  the  continuous 
availahUity  of  data  coneerning  its  geographical  and 
oceicpational  inciden/ie  as  well  as  those  characteristics 
of  the  unemployed  {age,  sex,  occupational  experience, 
and  capacities)  which  are  relevant  in  planning  an  ap- 
propriate and  well'halanced  program.  But,  since  pub- 
lic-aid and  constructive  public  measures  for  the  unem- 
ployed are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  are  merely 
complementary  to  private  employment,  it  is  evident 
that  the  type  of  provision  made  for  the  unemployed 
should  aim  to  fit  workers  for  private  employment. 
Thus  so  far  as  possible  where  specific  training  is  pro- 
vided or  where  the  project  work  enhances  skills,  it 
is  imperative  that  these  be  of  a  type  likely  to  be  in 
demand  when  industry  revives.  It  follows  that  intel- 
ligrntly  directed  public  policy  requires  as  a  hasic  tool 
the  widest  possible  knoiuledge  of  the  probable  trends 
of  private  employment  and  the  types  of  occupational 
activities  and  skills  which  will  be  in  demand.  Admit- 
tedly this  is  no  easy  problem.     It  is  indeed  a  curious 


fact  that  economists  have  long  devoted  study  to  analysis 
of  the  capital  market  and  to  forecasting  major  trends 
in  the  demand  for  capital  but  have  to  a  very  large 
extent  neglected  to  devote  similar  attention  to  the  vitally 
important  labor  market.  Fortunately,  in  recent  years 
a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  we  regard  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  an  occupational- 
outlook  division  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  steps 
toward  the  evolution  of  intelligently  planned  provision 
for  the  unemployed. 

General  Work  Programs 

The  character  of  work  programs  must  obviously  vary 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed  whom  they 
are  designed  to  serve.  Policy  decisions  must  also  be 
made  concerning  standards  of  performance  to  be  re- 
quired of  project  workers  and  the  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility for  project  employment. 

Nature  of  General  Work  Programs 

A  public  work  program  should  furnish  employment 
on  pi'ojects  that  will  provide  those  facilities  and  services 
most  needed  by  the  Nation  and  by  local  communities. 
The  program  should  include  a  sufficient  diversity  of  both 
construction  and  nonconstruction  projects  so  as  to  pro- 
vide jobs  that  are  in  the  closest  possible  accordance  with 
the  previous  training  and  experience  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  types  of  labor  that  will  be  in  demand  when  in- 
dustry revives.  A  high  degree  of  flexibility  is  essential 
so  that  onployTnent  can  be  contracted  and  expamded 
quickly  as  the  volume  of  private  employment  rises  and 
falls.  Achievement  of  this  flexibility  involves  the 
maintenance  of  a  reservoir  of  approved  projects  from 
which  selection  can  be  made  when  the  need  for  public 
employment  increases. 

Rates  of  remuneration,  conditions  of  employment, 
and  hours  of  work  should  parallel  as  closely  as  possible 
those  prevailing  in  private  employment.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  work  projects  are  primarily  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  training  or  retraining,  suitable  training  grants 
should  be  paid  in  lieu  of  wages. 

Standards  of  Performance 

It  follows  that  our  formulation  of  the  work  principle 
carries  with  it  the  corollary  that  employment  on  public 
work  projects  should  be  depe?ident  upon  standards  of 
performance  and  efficiency  similar  to  those  nonnally 
required  in  private  employment.  The  worker  who 
persistently  fails  to  meet  these  standards  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  inappropriate  subject  for  a  general  pro- 
gram of  publicly  provided  work.  The  implementation 
of  our  recommendation  for  an  adequate  public-assist- 
ance system  would  greatly  facilitate  the  application  of 
this  principle.     It  would  remove  one  factor  wliicli.  in 
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the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  general-assistance  pro- 
gram, would  tend  to  depress  standards  of  performance 
on  a  work  jirogram  more  nearly  adequately  financed 
than  is  now  the  case;  namely,  the  concern  on  the  part 
of  supervisors  that  discharge  for  inefficiency  is  tanta- 
mount to  depriving  the  worker  and  his  family  of  the 
essentials  of  physical  maintenance. 

Intelligent  public  policy  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
the  admittedly  real  differences  between  individuals 
in  efficiency  and  willingness  to  work.  The  worker 
who  is  casual,  not  because  available  employment  is 
intermittent  but  because  he  has  no  desire  to  hold  down 
a  continuous  job,  is  a  reality  even  though  his  numbers 
may  be  much  smaller  than  public  opinion  generally 
recognizes.  More  important,  however,  are  inefficiencies 
on  the  part  of  workers  attributable  to  ill  health,  phys- 
ical defects,  malnutrition,  psychological  maladjust- 
ments, or  the  inculcation  of  poor  work  habits.  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  the  work  principle  which  we  have 
enunciated  should  be  applied  to  these  workers  in  the 
sense  that  government  should  supply  them  with  jobs 
at  prevailing  conditions  of  employment  and  pay.  But 
we  do  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  gov- 
ernment should  accept  a  responsibility  for  remedying 
these  defects  where  they  are  susceptible  to  treatment. 
Some  of  these  inefficiencies,  such  as  those  attributable 
to  malnutrition  or  poor  work  habits,  may  well  be  auto- 
matically remedied  by  the  very  fact  of  employment  on 
a  work  program.  But  others  will  require  more  pro- 
longed and  probably  also  specialized  therapeutic 
treatment. 

Therapeutic  programs,  lohere  necessary,  should  be  kept 
separate  from  ths  worJc  programs  for  persons  of  normal 
efficiency  and  capacity.  To  combine  the  two  would  be 
to  endanger  the  prestige  and  standards  of  the  regular 
work  program  and  to  run  the  risk  of  inadequate  at- 
tention being  devoted  to  the  special  measures  required 
by  those  in  need  of  therapeutic  treatment.  The  develop- 
ment of  special  work  programs  would  also  facilitate  the 
limitation  of  the  general  work  program  to  those  who 
can  meet  reasonable  standards  of  performance  and  ef- 
ficiency. For  there  would  then  be  available  a  program 
more  appropriate  for  workers  who  cannot  meet  these 
standards. 

Eligibility  for  Public  Work 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  normal  patterns  of 
employment  reveals  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  em- 
ployment and  contractual  relationships  between  em- 
ployers and  workers,  and  this  variety  is  reflected  in  a 
marked  diversity  of  types  of  unemployment.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  work  principle  must  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  these  relationships  vary  as  widely  as  the  per- 


sonal characteristics  of  unemployed  workers  referred 
to  above. 

At  any  given  time  there  will  be  found,  among  the 
unemployed,  persons  out  of  work  for  very  short  peri- 
ods, many  of  whom  will  be  recalled  by  their  former 
employers  or  reabsorbed  in  their  customary  occupations 
within  a  relatively  short  time.  This  group  embraces 
workers  whose  employment  is  subject  to  short  seasonal 
interruptions  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  others  who, 
because  of  fluctuations  in  demand  or  management 
policies,  become  unemployed  for  more  or  less  short 
periods  of  time.  At  the  other  extreme  there  will  be 
persons  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  their  em- 
ployment rather  than  their  unemployment  is  inter- 
mittent. These  constitute  the  group  known  as 
casual  workers.  In  between,  there  is  a  group  whose 
size  varies  with  general  business  conditions;  these  per- 
sons are  normally  dependent  upon  more  or  less  continu- 
ous employment  and  have  succeeded,  or  might  have 
exi^ected  to  succeed,  in  securing  it ;  but  this  emploj-ment 
status  has  been  interrupted  for  a  relatively  long  period. 
This  interruption  may  be  due  to  a  prolonged  general 
business  depression  or  to  the  decline  of  an  industry 
or  occupation  to  which  they  were  attached,  coupled 
with  technical  obstacles  to  reabsorption  in  expanding 
industries  attributable  to  their  training  or  geographical 
location.  This  group  includes  also  new  entrants  to 
the  labor  market  who  have  never  secured  any  perma- 
nent attachment  to  employment.  Finally,  the  un- 
employed include  also  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
are  partially  unemployed  as  well  as  some  who  are 
part-time  workers.  The  former  are  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  technically  severed  from  an 
employment  relationship  but  they  may  work  for 
their  "regular  employer"  onty  for  part  of  a  week  or  for 
alternate  weeks.  The  latter  are  persons  who  desire 
employment  only  for  certain  days  in  the  week  or 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  evident  from  this  very  broad  characterization 
of  the  groups  who  at  any  time  comprise  the  unemployed 
that  a  single  program,  and  in  particular  the  provision 
of  work,  could  not  meet  the  special  circumstances  of 
all  of  these  diverse  groups. 

Clearly  our  statement  regarding  the  desirability  of 
public  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed  could 
not  be  held  to  apply  to  part-time  workers  as  defined 
above.  To  the  extent  that  individuals  may  be  without 
work  for  certain  days  of  the  week  or  for  short  periods 
of  the  year  for  purely  personal  reasons,  such  as  family 
responsibilities  or  other  ties,  there  is  no  need  for  gov- 
ernment to  provide  emplo3'nient  for  these  periods. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  such  individuals  can  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own   efforts,  we   would  regard  it  as 
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unfortunate  if  a  work  program  were  so  devised  as  to 
tempt  such  persons  to  change  their  work  patterns. 

The  desirability  of  providing  public  work  for  farm- 
ers during  periods  of  inactivity  presents  peculiar  prob- 
lems. The  general  arguments  we  have  urged  in  favor 
of  the  public  provision  of  work  for  the  involuntarily 
idle  points  clearly  to  making  work  projects  available 
to  farmers  during  substantial  periods  of  the  year  when 
their  services  are  not  required  on  the  farm.  Yet,  in 
view  of  the  existing  disparity  between  cash  incomes 
from  agricultural  and  from  other  types  of  employ- 
ment, it  is  undesirable  that  work  programs  should 
provide  farmers  with  any  incentive  to  neglect  their 
farming  operations  in  order  to  secure  the  more  regular 
and  possibly  higher  wages  from  public  employment. 
Equally,  too,  it  is  undesirable  for  public  work  projects 
to  have  the  reverse  effect;  namely,  to  encourage  farm- 
ers of  marginal  efficiency  or  operating  marginal 
farms  to  continue  their  attachment  to  the  soil  by  filling 
in  the  gap  between  the  yield  from  agriculture  and  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  a  decent  living  standard. 
In  the  depth  of  a  depression,  such  a  policy  may  be  the 
least  of  evils  in  view  of  the  temporary  absence  of  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  employment  elsewliere.  In 
the  longer  run,  however,  such  a  policy  is  inefficient  and 
wasteful. 

The  desirability  of  providing  work  on  public  projects 
to  farmers  during  periods  when  their  services  are  not 
needed  on  the  farm  cannot  be  answered  out  of  hand. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  period  for 
which  public  aid  is  sought.  The  longer  the  period,  the 
more  probable  does  it  become  that  other  measures,  such 
as  transference  to  other  areas  or  employments,  are 
moi-e  appropriate.  Much,  too,  depends  upon  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  country.  The  more  depressed 
the  state  of  the  economy,  the  more  justifiable  will  it  be 
to  utilize  public  work  projects,  even  though  they  tem- 
porarily encourage  farmers  to  remain  in  an  uneconomic 
and  unprofitable  employment. 

It  would  he  an  unwise  policy  to  develop  work  pro- 
grams for  the  partially  unemployed.  By  partial  un- 
employment we  refer  to  a  situation  in  which  a  worker's 
relationship  with  his  employer  is  not  severed  but  where 
he  is  employed  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  week  or  for 
alternate  weeks.  To  develop  work  programs  for  such 
workers  would  either  interrupt  an  established  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employed  or  involve  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  efficiency  of  project  work 
by  the  periodic  absence  of  workers  when  working  for 
their  private  employers.  Clearly  the  need  of  such 
workers  is  for  income  rather  than  work  during  their 
period  of  partial  unemployment.  For  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  such  workers  this  income  is  today  provided 
through  the  unemployment  compensation  laws,  and  we 


see  no  reason  for  a  change  of  policy  in  this  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  steps  be 
taken  in  those  States  which  do  not  now  provide  partial 
unemployment  benefits,  so  that  this  deficiency  can  be 
remedied  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  obviously  wasteful,  through  work  jrrograms  or 
otherwise,  to  retrain  workers  for  other  types  of  work 
imm-ediately  they  become  unemployed,  for  there  is 
always  a  possibility  that  an  opening  in  their  customary 
employTnent  will  shortly  appear.  Many  of  the  consid- 
erations applicable  to  the  partially  unemployed  apply 
to  those  whose  unemployment  is  normally  of  short  dura- 
tion. And  since  there  is  usually  no  way  of  telling, 
when  a  man  first  becomes  unemployed,  whether  his  un- 
employment will  be  of  short  or  long  duration,  this  group 
must  also  be  held  to  include  all  workers  during  the 
first  few  weeks  or  months  of  their  unemployment.  For 
most  seasonally  unemployed  workers  in  industries 
with  short  slack  seasons,  the  probability  of  speedy  re- 
employment becomes  indeed  almost  a  certainty.  For 
nonseasonal  workers  there  is  no  grave  danger,  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  unemployment,  of  loss  of  skills 
or  demoralization  attributable  to  idleness  which  would 
justify  assignment  to  a  work  program  as  a  remedial 
measure.  It  is  also  inefficient  to  oi'ganize  work  pro- 
grams for  such  workers.  The  quality  of  the  projects 
will  suffer  if  they  are  staffed  by  workers  wlio  are  likely 
to  be  recalled  by  their  employers  at  an  early  date. 

The  special  needs  of  these  workers  are  for  income  to 
replace  their  loss  of  earnings  and  for  guidance  and 
assistance  in  finding  work.  The  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  of  the  country  already  play  an  im- 
poi'tant  role  in  meeting  the  first  of  these  needs  although, 
as  our  report  has  shown,  the  period  for  which  bene- 
fits are  payable  is  still  short  in  relation  to  the  length 
of  unemployment  suffered  by  most  workers,  and  the 
coverage  of  the  laws  is  still  limited.  At  a  later  point 
we  indicate  the  changes  required  if  existing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  are  to  play  their  appropriate 
role  in  the  complex  of  measures  for  the  unemployed. 

The  other-than-maintenance  needs  of  these  workers 
must  be  met  in  other  ways.  All  the  unemployed  should 
be  encouraged  to  maintain  continuous  contact  with  the 
em,ployment  service  during  this  period.  Su^h  encour- 
agement could  be  implemented  by  making  this  contact 
compulsory  for  all  workers  receiving  public  aid,  wliether 
from,  unemployment  cOTnpensation  or  general  public 
assistance  or  publicly  provided  work.  Moreover,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  employment  service  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  accumulating  the  relevant  occupa- 
tional and  work-experience  data  in  regard  to  those  work- 
ers who  are  ajjproaching  exhaustion  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefit  rights,  so  that  this  information  will 
be  available  in  planning  appropriate  work  projects  for 
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those  who  remain  unemployed  when  the  benefit  period 
has  expired. 

The  preceding  analysis  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  provision  of  work  for  those  for  whom  pri- 
vate industry  cannot  provide  jobs  should  concentrate 
upon  the  unemployed  whose  employment  status  has 
been  interrupted  for  a  7'elatively  long  period  or  whose 
prospects  of  reemployment  in  private  industry  are  obvi- 
ously remote  because  of  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions. We  believe,  however,  that  sound  public  policy 
in  regard  to  this  group  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
indefinite  provision  of  work  on  public  projects,  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  work  on  which  they  were  engaged 
or  the  reasons  for  the  long  duration  of  their  unemploy- 
ment. Long-continued  unemployment  may  be  due  to 
several  forces.  It  may  be  attributable  to  a  prolonged 
cyclical  depression;  it  may  reflect  an  increasing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  economy  to  operate  at  a  level 
which  does  not  fxilly  utilize  all  available  resources. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unemployed 
have  become  attached  to  declining  occupations,  indus- 
tries, or  depressed  geographical  areas  in  which,  for 
economic  and  technical  reasons,  the  prospects  of  revival 
are  slim.  Of  these  three  possible  factors,  the  third 
is  perhaps  the  most  easily  identifiable,  and  it  is  in  re- 
gard to  persons  whose  long  unemployment  is  due  to 
this  cause  that  a  more  constructive  policy  is  clearly 
imperative.  For,  while  the  morale  of  the  unemployed 
may  be  maintained  by  the  provision  of  work,  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  country  demand  that  the  work 
on  which  they  are  engaged  should  be  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  absorption  into  types  of  employment  which  are  ex- 
panding and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  trans- 
fer such  workers  away  from  depressed  areas. 

Assisted  Training  and  Transference 

We  have  earlier  stressed  the  importance  of  such  con- 
structive and  preventive  measures  as  training,  retrain- 
ing, and  transference.  Although  it  may  often  be 
possible  to  combine  these  objectives  with  the  operation 
of  a  work  program  of  the  type  we  have  in  mind,  this 
will  not  always  be  the  case.  We  urge  that  increased 
attention  be  paid  to  schemes  for  reconditioning,  train- 
ing, and  retraining  and,  above  all,  that  special  grants 
be  payable  to  enroU-ees  on  such  programs.  These 
grants  would  not  normally  be  as  high  as  the  wages 
received  by  project  workers,  for  the  enrollee  is  not 
making  a  comparable  contribution  to  production.  But 
they  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  trainee  and  his  family,  if  any. 

We  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  as- 
sisted transference.  We  recognize  that  the  potenti- 
alities of  transference  will  vary  with  the  economic  state 
of  the  country,  and  that  in  periods  of  acute  depression 


there  may  be  little  opportunity  or  justification  for 
fostering  the  movement  of  workers.  But  with  business 
revival  these  opportunities  occur,  and  with  intelligent 
planning  they  can  be  utilized.  The  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram of  assisted  transference  which  would  involve  the 
payment  of  costs  of  removal  of  the  worker  and  his  family 
and  perhaps  special  grants  to  tide  them  over  the  first 
few  months,  would  be  a  sound  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  Nation.  We  believe,  too,  that  real  advantages 
would  accrue  from  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  granting  to  the  employment  offices  power  to 
advance  fares  and  funds  for  the  purchase  of  tools  to 
workers  who  have  real  prospects  of  employment  in 
other  areas,  or  who  have  sold  their  tools  during  a  spell 
of  unemployment. 

All  our  recommendations  regarding  training  pro- 
grams and  assisted  transference  are,  of  course,  postu- 
lated on  the  assumption  that  increased  attention  is  paid 
by  those  responsible  for  policy  formation  to  long-run 
trends  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor.  We 
return  to  this  topic  at  a  later  point. 

Work  and  Training  Programs  for  Youth 

We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that 
special  measures  are  needed  for  the  group  between  the 
compulsory  school-attendance  age  and  approximately 
21.  It  was  suggested  that  social  policy  in  regard  to 
this  age  group  should  include  further  education  and 
training  or  productive  work,  depending  on  which  type 
of  experience  would  best  facilitate  the  processes  of 
maturation  for  the  individual  youth.  We  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  using  the  terms  education 
and  training  in  a  very  broad  sense  and  specifically  that 
by  education  we  do  not  mean  a  prolongation  of  the  cur- 
riculum that  has  in  the  main  characterized  our  schools. 
For,  while  few  would  probably  claim  that  the  general 
level  of  education  of  our  people  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  it  is  equally  evident  that  neither  the  economic 
interests  of  society  nor  the  capacities  of  individuals 
would  justify  an  attempt  to  provide  continuing  full- 
time  formal  education  for  all  young  people  up  to  the 
age  of  21.  Furthermore,  by  emphasizing  training,  we 
do  not  intend  to  imply  that  all  young  people  should 
necessarily  be  equipped  with  highly  technical  skills. 

The  Provision  To  Be  Made  for  Youth 

We  have  in  mind  rather  a  series  of  related  measures 
which  will  attain  two  objectives  basic  to  the  sound 
political  and  economic  development  of  the  country. 
Th^  need  is  for  measures  which  will  enable  youth  who 
ought  to  continue  formal  education  to  do  so  and  to 
ensure  that  all  youth  on  reaching  adulthood  are 
equipped  with  the  necessary  work  habits  and  disciplines 
and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  tools,  so  that  they  can 
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compete  effectively  for  employjn^7it  with  other  adults. 
As  the  Nation  has  become  more  highly  industrialized 
and  urbanized,  it  has  become  also  increasingly  difficult 
for  young  people  in  school  to  obtain  that  incidental 
work  experience  in  the  home  and  in  the  community 
which  in  the  past  was  an  important  element  in  the 
process  of  transforming  a  youth  into  a  productive 
member  of  society.  The  same  trends  have  for  decades 
operated  to  exclude  more  and  more  young  people 
from  full-time  gainful  employment.  Tlie  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  has  in 
great  part  been  due  to  the  operation  of  these  trends. 
Many  young  people  have  stayed  in  school  because  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  work.  But  the  reduction  in  op- 
portunities to  gain  work  experience  incidental  to  school 
attendance,  together  with  the  diificulties  of  securing 
work  experience  when  formal  school  attendance  is  ter- 
minated, obliges  society  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
either  through  work  experience  related  to  formal 
schooling  or  through  the  provision  of  work  for  wages. 

For  that  section  of  our  youth  who  are  receiving 
higher  education  of  a  type  that  calls  for  full-time  ap- 
plication to  study,  the  inculcation  of  work  habits  and 
discipline  is  likely  to  be  secured  through  the  formal 
educational  process  itself.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
preclude  the  desirability  of  providing,  at  some  stage  of 
their  development,  work  experience  of  a  manual  type, 
if  this  is  not  involved  in  their  coux'se  of  higher  study. 
But  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  coincidence  of 
education  and  work-training  experience  can  be  as- 
sured through  higher  or  professional  education  to 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21.  Sound  policy  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that,  youth  who  desire  and  can  profit  by  higher  tech- 
nical or  professional  education  and  for  whom  there  are 
prospects  of  subsequent  productive  use  of  this  training, 
should  be  encouraged,  and  if  necessary  assisted,  to  re- 
main in  technical  school  or  university.  However,  a 
different  social  policy  is  indicated  for  other  youth. 

A.  certain  number  of  young  people  who  have  the 
ability  to  become  skilled  in  one  of  the  trades  requiring 
a  long  period  of  special  training  should  be  expected 
to  enter  apprenticeships  when  they  reach  the  age  which 
is  acceptable  to  labor  and  industry  and  after  they  have 
obtained  a  desirable  or  practical  amount  of  formal  and 
cultural  education.  Apprenticeship  should  he  more 
widely  recognized  as  a  channel  for  vocational  adjust- 
ment. Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  promo- 
tion work  being  done  by  the  Apprenticeship  Section  of 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards.  The  wider  develop- 
ment of  apprenticeship  would  call  for  better  provision 
by  public  schools  of  specific  related  instruction  for  ap- 
prentices to  supplement  their  training  on  the  job,  and  it 
would  relieve  the  present  public-school  vocational  pro- 


grams to  some  extent  by  eliminating  duplication  of  ef- 
fort by  school  and  shop.  Much  of  the  intensive  special- 
ized training  which  is  now  provided  through  public 
funds  in  schools  could  be  provided  more  effectively  on 
the  job  rather  than  in  the  schools,  either  through  ap- 
prenticeships or  through  some  other  arrangement  with 
industry  for  learners  in  the  skilled  or  semiskilled  trades 
which  do  not  require  as  long  periods  of  training  as  are 
involved  in  the  apprenticeship  agreements. 

Considerable  reorientation  has  been  taking  place  in 
recent  years  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  and  scope  of 
vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  but  it  is  still 
safe  to  say  that  in  general  the  concept  of  vocational 
education  is  limited  to  intensive  specialized  training 
in  certain  fields.  It  is  unquestionably  desirable  to  make 
more  widely  available  to  young  people  the  opportunity 
for  specialized  training  in  agriculture,  homemaking, 
certain  phases  of  trades  and  industries,  and  in  office 
and  distributive  occupations.  However,  a  greater  num- 
ber could  profit  more  from,  a  generalized  type  of  voca- 
tional preparation  with  emphasis  on  work  experience, 
the  formation  of  proper  work  haMts,  and  occupational 
orientation  of  the  type  being  promoted  by  the  Federal 
youth  programs.  This  type  of  vocational  preparation 
calls  for  an  expanded  view  of  the  role  of  vocational 
education  and  an  extension  of  the  facilities  for  it  in 
order  that  work  experience  may  be  adequately  supple- 
mented by  the  proper  type  of  vocational  training. 

Work  Experience  During  School  Attendance 

The  task  of  providing  the  desirable  combination  of 
work  experience  and  continued  education  for  young 
people  who  are  engaged  in  full-time  general,  profes- 
sional, or  technical  education  or  training  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Even  were  the  country  to  adopt  a  policy  of  rais- 
ing the  compulsory  school-attendance  age  to  17  or  18, 
the  change  would  serve  only  to  emphasize  still  further 
an  existing  defect  in  our  educational  sj'stem.  We  refer 
to  the  failure  of  the  schools  as  yet  to  adapt  their  cur- 
riculum to  the  need  for  providing  work  experience  for 
every  student. 

Leading  educational  organizations  have  indeed  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  providing  work  experience  to 
young  people  and  through  National,  State,  and  local 
school  work  councils  are  already  studying  how  best  to 
meet  the  problems  raised  by  this  new  demand  which 
society  has  made  of  the  schools.  It  is  recognized  that 
education  must  become  a  vital  continuing  process  as 
well  as  a  preparation  for  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
an  ever-increasing  body  of  citizens  will  realize  that  a 
policy  of  providing  meaningful  unpaid  work  experi- 
ence in  school  or  in  community  service  during  the 
period  of  school  attendance  must  he  adxypted  if  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  Nation  are  to  turn  out 
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young  people  capable  of  coping  with  the  realities  of 
modem  life. 

The  experimentation  with  the  student  work  program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  done  much 
to  hasten  the  realization  that  the  schools  must  accept 
this  new  responsibility.  Other  experiments  have  also 
attempted,  with  varied  degrees  of  success,  to  demon- 
strate that  work  experience,  with  or  without  wages,  can 
be  supplied  to  students  by  the  community  without  the 
aid  of  a  Federal  subsidy.  All  this  experimentation  has 
served  to  highlight  the  problems  of  school  organization 
and  curriculum  reorganization  that  are  encountered  in 
introducing  this  new  element  into  the  secondary  school. 

In  addition  to  the  sufficiently  difficult  problem  of 
how  technically  to  organize  and  provide  for  such  work 
experience,  tlie  role  of  wage  payments  in  such  a  pro- 
gram presents  real  difficulties.  A  considerable  body 
of  opinion  appears  to  support  the  view  that  work  ex- 
perience would  lose  some  of  its  effectiveness  if  it  were 
not  performed  for  a  wage.  Important  as  this  motiva- 
tion may  be,  we  doubt  both  the  financial  practicability 
and  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  provide  work  expe- 
rience at  a  wage  for  everyone  in  school.  We  believe 
that  the  sounder  course  in  the  long  run  would  be  to 
regard  the  work  experience  given  in  schools  as  part 
of  the  educational  process  which  the  community  affords 
to  all  young  people  as  both  a  privilege  and  an  obliga- 
tion. School  administrators  would  then  not  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  having  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  providing  work  experience  that  will  be  equally  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  are  being  paid  for  the  work  they 
do  and  to  those  who  are  not  being  paid.  This  is  the 
type  of  problem  all  school  administrators  will  face 
in  the  future  in  planning  for  the  inclusion  of  work 
experience  in  their  curricula  if  the  present  student  work 
program  of  the  NYA  is  retained.  Financial  aid  should 
take  the  form  of  maintenunce  grants  to  permit  the 
young  members  of  low  income  faimilies  to  continue 
in  school  until  they  have  completed  that  degree  of 
formal  training  combined  with  work  experience  which 
is  at  any  time  set  as  the  minimum  for  a  productive, 
efficient,  and  intelligent  citizenry.  No  part  of  such 
payments  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  resources  of 
the  family  in  determining  public-aid  payments  where 
these  are  required  by  the  family. 

Out-of-School  Work  Programs 

With  the  acceptance  of  work  as  an  educational  force, 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  for  some  young  people 
formal  schooling  supplemented  by  work  experience 
might  not  be  the  most  desirable  arrangement.  No 
matter  how  attractive  and  purposeful  the  curriculum 
of  modern  schools  is  made,  there  will  probably  aJ/ways 
he  a  segment  of  the  school  population  in  the  age  group 


above  about  16  years  who  will  wish  to  abcmdon  full- 
time  schooling.  For  these,  and  for  the  group  which 
has  not  secured  private  employment  after  completing 
formal  education,  the  emphasis  sho%dd  be  on  uwrk  sup- 
plemented by  some  type  of  schooling,  particidarly 
schooling  that  is  directly  related  to  the  type  of  work 
on  which  they  are  engaged.  These  youth  need  a  less 
formal  type  of  education,  and  the  present  progi-am  of 
the  CCC  and  the  out-of-school  work  program  of  the 
NYA  are  particularly  well  suited  to  them.  The  em- 
phasis in  both  these  agencies  is  primarily  on  work,  but 
it  is  supplemented  in  varying  degrees  by  related  train- 
ing which  hitherto  has  varied  considerably  in  quality. 
While  both  agencies  have  contacts  of  a  more  or  less 
formal  nature  with  the  public-school  system,  we  believe 
that  increased  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  CCC  and  NYA  out-of-school  work 
programs.  The  activities  of  both  Federal  agencies 
should  be  integrated  much  more  closely  with  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  the  country  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case. 

We  should  also  like  to  see  each  program  devote 
special  attention  to  the  health  of  young  people.  The 
CCC  already  has  extensive  facilities;  but  the  NYA  has 
had  appropriations  for  this  purpose  for  only  one  year. 
We  believe  that  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and 
the  mainterw/tice  of  a  high  standard  of  health  should 
be  a  primary  objective  of  every  youth  program. 

Wliether  or  not  the  present  wage  scales  used  by  the 
CCC  and  NYA  are  satisfactory  for  a  program  which  is 
primarily  work-directed  but  closely  integrated  with  the 
educational  system  is  a  matter  that  should  receive  fur- 
ther study.  Little  is  known  about  a  "youth  standard 
of  living,"  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  the  requirements 
of  young  people  attending  school  and  living  at  home 
are  less  than  the  requirements  of  those  away  from  home 
who  pay  room  and  board  or  are  entirely  on  their  own. 

Eligibility  for  Youth  Work  Programs 

Young  people  should  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  programs  or  urged  to  remain  in  full-time  day 
school  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  psychological 
and  educational  needs  and  capacities.  There  should 
certainly  be  no  competition  for  young  people  between 
agencies.  The  extent  of  the  combined  effort  to  supply 
work  to  youth  would  depend  on  the  number  who  par- 
ticularly need  this  type  of  experience  at  this  age. 
Eligibility  for  the  youth  work  program,  should  ordi- 
narily be  restncted  to  young  people  umder  ^1  years 
of  age.  By  that  time  the  special  responsibility  of 
society  for  the  education  of  its  young  citizens  and  for 
fitting  them  successfully  to  compete  for  work  with  older 
workers  may  legitimately  end.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  provision  of  facilities   for   adult   education 
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should  cease  or  that  as  adults  they  will  not  need  the 
guidance  and  placement  services  of  the  employment 
service.  The  ininimum  age  of  entry  to  these  work  'pro- 
grams should  not  he  so  loiu  as  to  be  at  vaiiance  with 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  ages  in  the  various 
States,  or  with  Federal  and  State  child-labor  laws.  It 
is  more  logical  that  the  minimum  age  for  the  NYA 
type  of  program  (local  work  projects)  should  be  set 
at  16  than  that  the  minimum  for  the  CCC  type  of  pro- 
gram should  be  set  at  that  point.  Many  youths  who 
are  not  mature  enough  to  be  separated  from  home 
influences  at  the  age  of  Ki  nevertheless  need  the  kind 
of  training  and  experience  which  comes  from  actually 
participating  in  a  work  program  conducted  in  the  local 
community. 

All  of  the  arrangements  pertaining  to  youth  won'k 
programs  should  be  completely  divorced  from  all  consid- 
erations of  need,  though  cognizance  loill  necessarily  have 
to  be  taken  of  family  circumstances  in  the  course  of 
helping  young  people  to  formulate  their  occupational 
plans. 

Two  mechanisms  would  go  far  in  facilitating  the  co- 
ordination of  the  two  Federal  youth  programs  and 
coordinating  them  with  the  educational  system  of  the 
country;  namely,  a  well-developed  guidance  service 
available  to  all  young  people  and  a  central  intake  point 
for  the  youth  work  programs.  Both  of  these  mecha- 
nisms are  part  of  the  same  process.  Guidance  should  he 
continuously  available  to  young  people.  In  the  past, 
help  in  making  decisions  about  what  course  to  follow 
in  certain  social-economic  situations  came  chiefly 
through  the  home.  Wliile  it  is  obviously  undesirable 
that  parents  should  abdicate  their  responsibility  for 
guiding  their  offspring  in  the  shaping  of  their  per- 
sonal lives,  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life 
and  the  forces  creating  the  stresses  in  our  economic 
system  have  made  it  practically  impossible  for  most 
parents  to  be  sufficiently  well  informed  to  function  as 
adequate  counselors  to  their  children  when  crucial  eco- 
nomic choices  are  to  be  made.  It  is  apparent  that  or- 
ganized public  services  must  be  prepared  to  sup23lement 
the  efforts  of  the  parents,  particularly  with  reference 
to  occupational  adjustment.  At  a  later  stage  we  make 
specific  suggestions  for  administrative  implementation 
of  the  youth  policies  we  have  recommended. 

The  foregoing  proposals  for  a  program  for  young 
people  between  the  end  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance and  the  age  of  approximately  21  has  presupposed 
that  the  maintenance  needs  of  low-income  families  have 
been  met  through  social  insurance,  adequate  general 
relief,  the  special  public  assistances,  or  a  work  program 
which  would  provide  wage  employment  for  heads  of 
families  who  are  unable  to  obtain  private  employment. 
The  public  work  ]irogram  for  adults  would  presumably 


be  available  to  those  youth  who  under  special  circum- 
stances were  forced  to  become  the  primaiy  wage  earners 
for  the  family,  but  on  the  whole,  employment  on  adult 
work  projects  would  not  be  available  to  young  people 
until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  20  or  21.  The  youth 
who  receive  special  training  or  higher  education  would 
probably  not  be  ready  for  full-time  employment  as  ex- 
perienced and  fully-trained  workmen  before  that  time. 
Even  those  who  had  left  school  at  the  legal  school-leav- 
ing age  and  been  employed  either  by  a  private  employer 
or  on  youth  work  projects  would  require  some  time  to 
become  proficient  workmen  and  to  gain  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  be  able  to  compete  with  older  workers. 

If  our  proposed  policies  were  followed,  young  people 
over  21  would  compete  for  public  woik  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  adults  with  the  knowledge  that  they,  too, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  experienced  workers  with 
good  work  habits  and  attitudes  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  one  or  more  phases  of  the  combined 
measures  we  recommend  for  youth  in  and  out  of  school. 
In  any  event,  they  would  be  directed  to  the  general 
work  program  only  when  the  public  employment  offices 
were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  private  employment 
available. 

The  Distribution  of  Work  Opportunity 

In  terms  of  long-range  planning  we  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  public  will  be  prepared  to  imple- 
ment financially  an  adequate  work  program.  We  hope 
that  ultimately  the  public  will  accept  the  necessity 
for  diversified  public  projects  and  that  the  planning 
of  socially  useful  projects  to  utilize  idle  manpower  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  and  continuous  func- 
tion of  all  levels  of  government.  But  we  recognize  that 
fulfillment  of  these  conditions  may  take  time.  Realism 
compels  us  to  face  the  fact  that  in  the  immediate  future 
the  practical  question  may  continue  to  be  how  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  a  work  program  which  is  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  in  size  to  provide  for  all  those 
for  whom  our  preceding  analysis  has  indicated  that  a 
work  progi'am  would  be  appropriate.  The  problem  in 
other  words  is  one  of  "rationing." 

The  Role  of  the  Means  Test 

Broadly  speaking,  during  recent  years  the  rationing 
principle  has  been  the  means  test.  The  retention  of 
this  principle  is  probably  inevitable  so  long  as  there 
is  a  limited  work  program  and  a  wholly  inadequate 
public-assistance  system.  In  such  circumstances  the 
work  program  will  continue  to  be  regarded  primarily 
as  a  relief  measure.  The  adoption  of  our  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  basic  under- 
pinning program  would  remove  the  necessity  for  using 
even  a  restricted  work  program  as  a  major  relief  device 
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and  would  make  it  possible  to  determine  both  the  scope 
of  current  work  programs  and  the  allocation  of  workers 
to  them  by  other  than  considerations  of  pure  need; 
namely,  by  reference  to  labor-market  considerations 
alone. 

With  such  a  general  public-assistance  system  in  oper- 
ation, we  believe  that  it  loauld  be  undesirable  to  con- 
tirme  use  of  the  means  test  as  the  technique  for  ration- 
ing a  limited  work  program.    Its  retention  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  perpetuate  the  present  anomalous 
situation  whereby  workers  are  not  given   a  form  of 
public  aid  designed  to  conserve  morale  and  skills  until 
they  have  experienced  a  demoralizing  period  of  idle- 
ness and  exhaustion  of  resources.    It  would  continue 
the  need  for  an  investigation  of  the  personal  lives  of 
the  recipients,  thus  detracting  from  the  value  of  the 
program  to  morale.    It  -would  perpetuate  one  of  the 
present   weaknesses  of  work  programs  to   which  the 
report  has  drawn  attention ;  namely,  that  many  work- 
ers whose  need  for  employment  is  as  great  as  that  of 
those  who  can  pass  a  means  test  would  be  denied  access 
to  the  work  program.     Finally,  abandonment  of  the 
means  test  as  the  condition  of  employment  on  projects 
would  make  it  possible  to  select  workers  by  reference 
to  other  and  more  relevant  criteria,  such  as  their  ca- 
pacity to  profit  by  employment  and  their  efficiency. 
The  quality  of  project  work  would  thereby  be  enhanced. 
But  if  the  means  test  is  abandoned  as  the  rationing 
principle,  other  devices  must  be  sought.     In  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  types  of  workers  for  whom  work  should 
be  provided,  we  have  already  indicated  that,  in  the 
main,  project  employment  should  be  limited  to  workers 
with  relatively  long  periods  of  unemployment  or  those 
whose    prospects   of    reabsorption    by    private    indus- 
try are  remote.     Even  so,  we  have  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  the  scope  of  available  work  projects 
may  at  any  time  be  insufficient  to  provide  work  for 
all  those  who  have  exhausted  their  period  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  (which  we  propose  should  be 
expanded  to  26  weeks)  or  who  have  undergone  a  similar 
period  of  unemployment  without  receiving  public  aid 
or  deriving  aid  from  the  reformed  general-relief  sys- 
tem.   There  would  then  remain  four  major  possibil- 
ities: rotation  of  work,  payment  of  lower  wages  on 
work  projects,  restriction  of  weekly  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  adoption  of  projects  requiring  relatively  little 
materials  or  equipment. 

All  of  these  four  methods  of  rationing  a  limited  work 
program  are  unsatisfactory  in  different  ways.  Pay- 
ment of  lower  wages,  especially  if  lowered  below  the 
present  security  wage,  would  tend  to  increase  the  need 
for  relief  supplementation  and  would  either  drive  down 
rates  in  private  industry  (and  thus  injure  nonrelief 
workers)  or  greatly  detract  from  the  prestige  of  public 
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work.  It  would  make  insistence  on  high  standards  of 
efficiency  and  performance  more  difficult,  for  the  worker 
would  not  have  the  same  sense  of  obligation  to  perform 
a  "fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  wage,"  and  would  invali- 
date comparisons  of  efficiency  with  those  in  private 
industry.  The  general  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
projects  and  on  the  morale-enhancing  values  of  the 
program  would  be  depressive. 

Limitation  of  hours  to  less  than  a  full  week's  work 
or  staggering  of  employment  from  week  to  week  has 
in  effect  been  tried  and  proved  highly  unsatisfactory. 
It  greatly  interferes  with  the  efficient  organization  and 
operation  of  projects.  Even  more  important  is  the 
harmful  effect  upon  morale.  Discontinuity  of  work  is 
not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
work  habits,  and  the  worker  is  never  really  available 
for  private  employment. 

Restriction  of  projects  to  those  requiring  relatively 
little  material  or  equipment  limits  the  types  of  proj- 
ects that  can  be  carried  out  and  consequently  lessens 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  skills  of  a  type  likely 
to  be  required  by  private  industry.  Moreover,  the 
social  usefulness  of  projects  is  likely  to  be  diminished 
if  work  that  could  more  efficiently  be  done  by  machinery 
is  performed  by  hand  and  if  all  types  of  projects  in- 
volving the  use  of  significant  amounts  of  equipment 
and  material  are  to  be  avoided. 

Rotation  of  work,  by  which  we  mean  a  plan  in  which 
workers  would  be  employed  for  a  period  of  several 
months  and  then  laid  off  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
such  employment  to  others,  is  perhaps  less  unsatis- 
factory than  other  methods  of  rationing  an  inade- 
quately financed  work  program,  but  is  also  subject  to 
serious  objections.  Such  a  scheme  would  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  operation  of  projects  to  a  much  lesser 
extent  than  the  alternative  of  working  short  hours  or 
on  odd  days,  but  it  would  none  the  less  impede  effi- 
ciency. In  comparison  with  the  use  of  the  needs  test, 
it  would  have  the  advantage  of  more  fairly  distributing 
opportunity  to  participate  in  what  must,  in  the  circum- 
stances we  are  considering,  be  regarded  as  a  limited 
good;  namely,  the  receipt  of  public  aid  in  the  form  of 
employment.  Provided  our  proposal  for  an  adequate 
underpinning  service  based  upon  need  were  adopted, 
however,  no  material  suffering  to  workers  and  their 
families  would  result,  and  the  scheme  would  direct  at- 
tention to  the  essential  obstacle  to  full  employment; 
namely,  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  provide 
a  work  program  of  the  proportions  needed. 

This  discussion  of  the  shortcomings  of  available  de- 
vices for  rationing  access  to  a  limited  work  i^rogram 
serves  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real 
substitute  for  a  program  of  adequate  dimensions.  So 
lonn  fis  it  is  necessnr)/  to  resort  to  one  or  other  of  these 
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devices  because  of  an  unwillingness  to  impleme-nt  an 
adequate  'program^  so  long  will  the  counting  fail  to  reap 
the  full  gains  which  a  work  program  is  capable  of 
yielding. 

Even  if  in  all  the  circumstances  it  should  be  decided 
that  the  means  test  must  be  retained,  at  least  as  an 
interim  measure,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  divorce  the  work  program  more  sharply  from  the 
general  public-assistance  administration  and  to  adopt 
a  less  exhaustive  test  of  need  and  investigation  of  re- 
sources than  is  characteristic  of  relief  administration. 
In  place  of  the  present  use  of  the  local  relief  office  as 
the  point  of  entry  to  the  work  program,  we  suggest  an 
arrangement  whereby  persons  desiring  public  employ- 
ment would  register  at  an  employment  office.  Appli- 
cants should  there  complete  a  form  on  which,  in  addition 
to  work-experience  questions,  there  would  be  questions 
relating  to  family  responsibilities  and  extent  of  income. 
In  referring  applicants  to  the  project  administrators, 
the  employment  service  would  select  solely  on  the  basis 
of  labor-market  and  employment  considerations.  It 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  project  administrator 
in  making  assignments  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  relative 
needs  as  determined  by  the  information  contained  on 
the  work  application  form. 

Special  Claims  of  Youtli 

Whatever  decision  be  made  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
principle  on  which  a  limited  work  program  should  be 
rationed,  it  is  imperative  that  special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  problems  of  unemployed  youth.  For 
we  believe  that  sound  public  policy  must  accept  the 
fact  that  unemployment  among  youth  is  a  phenomenon 
of  great  potential  danger  to  social  stability.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  for  the  young  workers  af- 
fected lies  not  so  much  in  the  numbers  unemployed  at 
any  one  time  as  in  the  fact  that  they  approach  the 
middle  working  age,  supposedly  the  most  favorable 
period,  without  the  preliminary  work  experience  to 
permit  them  even  to  establish  themselves  securely  in  the 
labor  market.  The  unemployed  youth  of  today  is  often 
the  unskilled,  low-paid,  frequently  unemployed  man  of 
tomorrow. 

The  older  unemployed  men  regard  work  as  a  way  of 
life.  They  can  look  back  to  long  work  histories,  and 
they  have  already  established  families  and  assumed  re- 
sponsibilities which  remain  as  a  persistent  spur  to  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  j^oung  unemployed  worker  who 
finds  it  impossible  to  secure  a  foothold  is  more  likely 
than  the  older  worker  to  become  unwilling  to  seek  work 
and  satisfied  with  his  idleness,  or  even  to  grow  embittered 
and  adopt  an  antisocial  attitude.  Work  habits  do  not 
come  to  him  easily  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
occasional  work.    Grave  social  problems  of  juvenile 


delinquency  and  crime  are  traceable  to  widespread 
unemployment  among  young  people,  and  their  personal 
lives  are  thwarted  by  failure  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  addition  to  the  human  values  at  stake,  it  is 
obvious  that  society  as  a  whole  has  also  a  vei-y  direct 
economic  interest  in  arresting  these  consequences  of 
unemploymeait  among  youth.  Any  investment  that 
would  increase  the  employability  and  productivity  of 
this  group  holds  promise  of  considerable  return,  for 
the  young  worker  has  a  long  working  life  ahead. 
Furthermore,  young  workers  are  more  adaptable  than 
those  who  have  become  established  in  specific  occupa- 
tions and  places.  Hence,  the  young  unemployed  stand 
out  as  the  group  on  whom  programs  aiming  to  redirect 
the  flow  of  labor  between  occupations  and  places  could 
most  effectively  be  concentrated. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  if  only  limited 
funds  are  to  be  available  for  meeting  the  special  other- 
than-maintenance  problems  attributable  to  v/nemploy- 
tnent,  a  considerable  fraction  must,  in  the  national 
interest,  be  devoted  to  special  provision  for  youth.  The 
adoption  of  our  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  general 
public-assistance  system,  coupled  with  the  greater  clar- 
ity as  to  the  objectives  of  specific  programs  which  we 
have  urged,  would  facilitate  the  application  of  this 
policy.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  assurance  of  main- 
tenance and  in  the  prevailing  confusion  as  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  work  programs,  arguments  that  stress 
the  greater  maintenance  needs  of  the  older  men  with 
dependents  are  strong  and  persuasive.  If  maintenance 
were  assured,  it  would  be  possible  for  society  to  allocate 
such  funds  as  it  is  prepared  to  devote  to  constructive 
work  programs  by  reference  to  criteria  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  objectives  of  such  measures. 

Expansion  of  the  Functions 
of  the  Employment  Service 

A  further  development  necessary  to  secure  an  allo- 
cation of  the  unemployed  to  the  various  available  pro- 
grams more  in  accordance  with  the  national  interest 
is  an  organizational  change.  The  employment  offices 
should  be  more  fully  utilized  as  the  agencies  to  guide 
and  refer  the  unemployed  to  the  various  programs. 
We  have  already  stated  that  we  should  like  to  see 
all  unemployed  persons  above  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  age  who  seek  public  work  or  aid  required 
to  maintain  continuous  registration  at  an  employment 
office.  The  employment  office  would  be  responsible  for 
compiling  the  necessary  information  relative  to  the 
employment  history  of  individuals.  These  data  would 
be  essential  in  referring  workers  to  private  or  public 
employment,  or  to  training  programs,  or  in  advising  and 
possibly  assisting  transference.  If  collected  on  a  uni- 
form basis  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  continuously 
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analyzed,  they  would  assist  in  the  framing  of  programs 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  country  and  of  the 
unemployed. 

We  should  further  like  to  see  the  employment  offices 
given  the  responsibility  of  referring  workers  rMt  merely 
to  private  employment  hut  to  all  available  public  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  of  emplo-yment 
trends  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed. 
We  use  the  word  "refer"  rather  than  "assign"  deliber- 
ately, for  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  operation  of  work  projects,  conservation  camps,  or 
training  programs  must,  like  private  employers,  in  the 
last  resort  have  freedom  to  reject  unsuitable  applicants. 
A  preliminary  selection  of  applicants  by  one  central 
agency  specializing  in  employment  conditions  would 
however  give  more  assurance  than  we  now  have  that 


workers  would  be  referred  to  employment  programs  by 
reference  to  labor-market  criteria  and  that  all  available 
programs  would  be  taken  into  account  in  making  any 
given  decision. 

This  study  has  already  indicated  that  the  employment 
office  is  the  obvious  local  agency  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. No  other  local  agency  has  so  many  facilities  or  so 
extensive  a  knowledge  as  this  office  possesses  through  its 
existing  registration  of  workers  and  contacts  with  em- 
ployers. The  defense  program,  not  only  here  but  in 
other  countries,  also  has  shown  that  the  employment 
office  can  and  must  become  the  central  point  of  mobi- 
lization of  labor  for  national  needs. 

At  a  later  stage  we  discuss  in  more  detail  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  that  might  be  envisaged  to 
permit  the  employment  service  to  carry  out  these 
broader  functions. 


ASSURANCE    OF    MINIMUM    SECURITY 


Acceptance  of  our  recommendation  that  the  Nation 
should  regard  the  assurance  of  minimum  security  for 
all  our  people,  wherever  they  live,  as  a  major  objective 
of  public-aid  policy  calls  for  decisions  on  three  major 
questions:  What  should  be  the  level  of  living  which 
this  assured  security  should  afford?  Under  what  con- 
ditions should  it  be  available?  How  can  the  policy 
be  implemented? 

The  Level  of  Public- Aid  Payments 

Determination  of  the  plane  of  living  which  should 
be  assured  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  practical  ques- 
tion in  the  entire  realm  of  public-aid  policy.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  long-run  objective  should  be  to  provide 
a  standard  of  living  that  is  not  too  widely  at  varimvce 
from  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  ^''American  stand- 
ard.^'' Apart  from  important  and  humanitarian  con- 
siderations, we  believe  further  that  the  present  inter- 
national situation  only  increases  the  desirability  of 
making  it  possible  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy  a  way 
of  life  which  they  will  value  sufficiently  to  be  prepared 
to  defend. 

Comparison  with  available  measures  of  levels  of 
living  indicates  the  distance  we  have  yet  to  travel  be- 
fore even  a  rough  approximation  to  the  American 
standard  is  a  reality  for  all  our  people.  In  the  course 
of  this  study  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  two 
standards  of  living,  namely,  those  afforded  by  the  so- 
called  "maintenance"  and  "emergency"  budgets.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  content  of  tlie  level  of  living  made  possible 
by  these  two  budgets  convinces  us  that  they  are  well 
described  by  their  titles.  That  afforded  by  the  emer- 
gency budget  (which  is  not  yet  attained  by  most  public- 
aid  recipients)  is  admittedly  deficient,  even  in  terms  of 


nutrition,  if  a  family  were  compelled  to  exist  at  this 
level  for  any  continuous  period.  But  the  slightly  more 
adequate  maintenance  budget,  modest  as  is  the  level  of 
living  it  affords,  represents  a  standard  that  is  today 
not  reached  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  of 
the  Nation.  Clearly,  it  would  be  optimistic  to  assume 
that  even  the  modest  goal  of  the  emergency  level  of 
living  can  be  immediately  attained,  but  awareness  of 
our  distance  from  it  and  of  the  very  moderate  degree 
of  comfort  which  its  attainment  would  assure,  should 
be  continuously  with  us. 

In  a  country  characterized  by  such  wide  economic 
diversity  as  the  United  States,  no  single  meaningful 
minimum  can  be  laid  down.  It  would  be  impractical, 
in  other  words,  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  today  spell  out  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
the  specific  sum  of  money  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  single  national  minimum  standard  and  also  draw 
up  a  schedule  of  the  extent  to  which  the  various  re- 
sources of  a  needy  applicant  and  specified  members  of 
his  household  or  family  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  a  specific  grant.  For  many  years  to  come 
we  may  well  have  to  recognize  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  regions.  But  tliat  is  not  to  say  that  within  these 
regions  there  should  not  be  greater  equality  of  access 
to  whatever  regional  minimum  standard  is  decided 
upon,  or  that  continuing  attention  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  objective  of  raising  the  level  of  living  in  those 
areas  or  regions  which  fall  markedly  below  the  national 
average. 

For  assurance  of  access  to  minimum  security  will  not 
be  achieved  by  public-aid  policy  alone.  The  attack 
must  be  made  on  a  vastly  wider  front  for,  as  this  study 
has  shown,  low  relief  standards  tend  in  general  to  co- 
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incide  geographically  with  low  stumlards  of  private 
incomes.  Hence  a  large-scale  attempt  to  enforce 
sharply  higher  standards  through  the  medium  of  gov- 
ernment work  and  relief  policy  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  private  economy  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  cause  public  opposition  that  might  destroy  the 
entire  program.  The  maintenance  of  operations  on  the 
basis  of  private  production  and  adherence  to  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  require  that  these  facts  cannot  and 
should  not  be  disregarded. 

Yet  although  the  extent  to  which  the  standard  of 
living  of  recipients  of  socially  provided  income  can  be 
increased  is  sharply  limited  by  the  character  of  the 
private  economy,  tliere  is  still  considerable  leeway.  It 
is  admittedly  undesirable  that  public-aid  payments  in 
any  significant  proportion  of  cases  should  approach 
so  closely  the  income  to  be  secured  through  participa- 
tion in  i^rivate  production  as  to  deter  their  recipients 
from  seeking  private  employment.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  obvious  that  social  policy  cannot  accept  prevailing 
wage  levels  as  the  upper  limit  to  public-aid  allowances 
regardless  of  how  low  prevailing  wages  may  be. 
Fortunately  for  public-aid  policy  makers,  the  Nation, 
through  its  wage-and  hour  legislation,  has  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  Nation-wide  fair-wage  labor  stand- 
ards in  regard  to  interstate  industry.  So  long  as 
public-aid  allowances,  in  areas  where  prevailing  wages 
are  extremely  low,  do  not  approximate  this  national 
minimum  wage  standard,  we  believe  that  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  if  public-aid  payments  exceed 
wages  from  private  employment.  Public-aid  programs 
would  be  merely  implementing  a  policy  of  Nation-wide 
minimum  wages  already  determined  upon  by  the 
country. 

The  Conditions  Under  Which  Public 
Aid  Should  Be  Available 

The  second  question  to  be  faced  concerns  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  aid  is  to  be  available. 
Specifically  it  must  be  decided  whether  or  not  access 
to  this  minimum  security  should  be  made  conditional 
on  passage  of  a  test  of  need,  and  whether  the  pay- 
ment should  be  adjusted  to  need  or  take  the  form  of 
the  right  to  a  sum  calculable  from  a  formula  set  out 
in  the  law.  We  deliberately  phrase  the  question  in 
these  terms  in  place  of  the  moi-e  usual  form — namely, 
whether  or  not  security  should  be  given  as  a  "right" — 
for.  to  an  increasing  degree  the  concept  of  security  as 
a  right  is  being  extended  from  the  social  insurances 
to  the  public  assistances  and  other  forms  of  public  aid. 
In  what  follows,  however,  we  shall  refer  primarily  to 
the  social  insurances,  for  this  type  of  security  most 
completely  embodies  the  principle   of  making  speci- 


fied payments,  unaccompanied  by  the  requirement  to 
pass  a  means  test. 

The  Right  to  Social-Insurance  Benefits 

We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  recommending 
that  the  social-insurance  type  of  security  should  be 
made  more  widely  available.  At  the  same  time  we 
indicated  that  the  social  and  economic  risks  involved 
in  making  this  type  of  security  universally  available 
are  considerable.  Hitherto  the  economic  interests  of 
society  have  been  protected  by  restricting  the  right  to 
social-insurance  benefits  to  certain  groups. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. — The  limitation 
of  insurance  payments  to  aged  persons  who  have  in 
their  working  life  contributed  toward  the  cost  of  these 
benefits  selects  a  group,  the  majority  of  whom  are  by 
definition  unlikely  when  attaining  benefit  status  to  be 
active  participants  in  production.  Even  if  payments 
approximate  earnings,  little  economic  harm  is  done. 
And  society  can  justify  the  restriction  of  the  right  to 
insurance  benefits  to  some  only  of  the  over-65  group  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  these  people  have  made  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  cost  of  their  benefit  and  may 
properly  expect  preferential  treatment. 

We  believe,  however,  that  this  compromise  represents 
no  final  solution.  As  pressures  for  more  nearly  ade- 
quate benefits  develop,  the  proportion  of  cost  that  will  be 
directly  paid  for  by  contributions  from  recipients  in 
the  low-income  groups  will  necessarily  decline,  since  it 
will  be  impracticable  to  pay  greatly  increased  benefits 
on  an  earned  basis.  The  justification  for  restricting 
the  right  to  benefits  to  the  proportion  of  the  population 
technically  covered  by  the  insurance  scheme  will  be 
correspondingly  weakened.  Admittedly  the  risk  of  dis- 
couraging participation  in  production  by  making  as- 
sured payments  as  a  right  to  aged  persons  is  small. 
But  we  recognize  that  the  low  levels  of  income  and  the 
intermittent  employment  of  important  groups  in  the 
population  may  limit  the  possibility  of  providing  this 
right  tlirough  the  insurance  system  so  long  as  eligibility 
and  benefit  amount  continue  to  be  directly  influenced 
by    past    earnings    and    continuity    of    employment. 

Weighty  considerations  of  a  social  and  economic  char- 
acter can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  retention  of  the  type 
of  benefit  formula  at  present  embodied  in  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  system  and  of  a  modified  con- 
tributory principle.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  the 
attempt  to  modify  these  features  may  detract  from  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  inner  consistency  of  the  system 
we  now  have.  In  any  case,  periods  of  involuntary  un- 
employment, sickness,  and  military  service  should  not 
impair  eligibility  for,  and  amount  of,  benefits.  The 
country  may,  however,  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there 
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are  some  groups  of  irregularly  employed  and  low-paid 
persons  whose  minimum  security  cannot  be  assured 
through  social-insurance  measures  so  long  as  the  present 
benefit  and  eligibility  provisions  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system  are  retained.  In  any  case, 
we  believe  that  pressure  to  extend  social-insurance  rights 
to  groups  for  whom  the  system  is  in  this  sense  inappro- 
priate will  be  lessened  if,  through  an  improvement  in 
the  general-relief  system,  the  alternative  provision  is 
more  acceptable  than  it  now  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  inclusion  of  xoarkers  in  domestic,  agriml- 
tural,  and  other  Imo-paid  employments  should,  therefore, 
he  considered  in  relation  to  their  patterns  of  employment 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  their  earnings  arid  the 
feasibility  of  devising  a  benefit  formula  which  will 
yield  them  significant  payments.  Additional  groups 
of  employees  should  he  covered  as  rapidly  as  it  can  he 
demonstrated  that:  they  will  receive  adequate  or  sig- 
nificant benefits  from  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand  we  cam,  see  no  reason,  social  or 
economic,  justifying  the  present  exclusion  of  employees 
of  nonprofit  concerns,  and  we  recommend  their  prompt 
inclusion  in  the  scheme. 

Unemployment  compensation. — The  extension  of  the 
right  to  minimum  security  raises  more  difficult  issues 
when  the  population  of  working  age  is  considered.  The 
question  of  extending  the  right  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  cannot  be  discussed  apart  from  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  benefits  to  which  the  right  is 
given.  Obviously  the  higher  the  level  of  the  benefits  in 
relation  to  previous  earnings  and  the  longer  the  period 
for  which  they  are  paid,  the  greater  is  the  risk  that 
compensated  unemployment  will  be  regarded  as  a  desir- 
able alternative  to  employment. 

At  the  present  time,  apart  from  very  modest  mini- 
mum benefits,  the  benefit  rate  cannot  exceed  about  half 
of  the  recipient's  previous  full-time  earnings  from  cov- 
ered employment.  Its  duration  is  relatively  short  and 
in  the  majority  of  States  is  directly  conditioned  by  the 
amount  of  previous  earnings.  Obviously  there  is  little 
danger  that  a  system  of  this  type  would  ofi'er  any  sub- 
stantial or  sustained  inducement  to  malingering. 

However,  the  benefit  provisions  are  undergoing  sig- 
nificant changes.  The  system  of  determining  the 
duration  of  benefit  by  reference  to  the  past  earnings 
of  the  individual  claimant  is  being  abandoned  and  a 
flat  duration  is  being  substituted.  In  many  States  the 
benefit  provisions  are  being  liberalized  through  the 
introduction  of  minimum  benefits  and  the  raising  of 
maximum  benefits.  The  provision  of  dependents' 
allowances  in  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  plan 
will  increasingly  emphasize  the  lack  of  these  in  un- 
employment compensation,  and  the  present  large 
unemployment  compensation  reserves  will  give  further 


impetus  to  those  who,  representing  the  interests  of  labor, 
urge  a  liberalization  of  existing  laws.  The  adoption 
of  our  recommendation  for  an  adequate  basic  under- 
pinning service  would  also  inevitably  have  repercussions 
upon  the  benefit  structure  of  the  insurance  systems, 
since  it  would  provide  a  basis  of  comparison  of  adequacy 
not  hitherto  available. 

Essentially  the  issue  turns  around  the  importance  of 
the  role  that  is  to  be  assigned  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  the  total  complex  of  security  measures 
for  the  unemployed.  If  benefits  are  payable  for  only 
a  brief  time,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
are  but  a  minor  supplement  to  private  resources. 
Benefits  closely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  previous 
earnings  and  the  stability  of  employment,  even  if  pay- 
able for  a  longer  time,  would  also  cause  no  diificulties 
if  the  system  were  restricted  to  the  relatively  small 
group  of  high-paid  and  regularly  employed  workers. 
Equally  too,  if  there  is  no  satisfactory  alternative  gen- 
eral public-iissistance  system,  any  payment,  however 
small,  is  worth  while  for  the  recipient. 

Wliile  we  do  not  believe  that  this  type  of  security 
can  ever  be  made  available  to  the  entire  population, 
we  feel  that  for  the  workers  covered  the  benefits  should 
m  tfie  vast  majority  of  cases  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  supplementation  from  other  types  of  public  aid 
and  should  be  available  for  a  more  significant  period, 
tohioh  ive  suggest  should  he  26  weeks.  If  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  thus  to  be  utilized  as  an  im- 
portant institution,  capable  of  carrying  a  significant 
proportion  of  low-paid  as  well  as  highly  paid  workers 
for  meaningful  periods  following  unemployment  and 
pending  their  referral  to  appropriate  work  programs, 
and  if  our  recommendation  for  a  more  nearly  adequate 
general  public-assistance  system  is  adopted,  then  recon- 
sideration of  the  present  benefit  formula  is  imperative. 
This  reconsideration  must  be  directed  toward  the 
possibility  of  making  the  benefit  amount  more  nearly 
adequate  to  meet  the  beneficiary's  need  for  maintenance 
during  the  period  for  which  benefits  are  payable. 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  end  we  should  like  to  see 
further  exploration  of  the  payment  of  dependents' 
benefits.  Such  benefits  are  already  provided  by  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system,  and  there  is 
now  general  agreement  that  they  have  greatlj' 
strengthened  the  social  value  of  the  program. 

If  this  recommendation  is  adopted,  and  indeed  if 
tendencies  toward  liberalization  now  apparent  in  some 
States  continue,  it  will  be  increasingly  important  to 
devise  eligibility  provisions  which  will  eliminate  those 
for  whom  receipt  of  benefit  would  prove  a  dangerously 
attractive  alternative  to  employment.  The  present 
test  of  minimum  earnings  during  a  quarter  or  a  year 
is  at  best  a  very  rough  device  for  eliminating  the  ir- 
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legularly  and  casually  employed,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  further  study  given  to  the  feasibility  of  sxich  cri- 
teria of  eligibility  for  unemployment  compensation 
as  the  requirement  of  a  minimum  number  of  weeks  of 
work. 

Exclusions  from  the  right  to  social-insurance  benefits 
that  are  based  upon  the  type  of  employer  or  the  nature 
of  employment  raise  different  issues.  We  recommend 
that  coverage  he  extended  to  employees  of  small  firms 
and  persons  working  for  nonprofit  institutions.  The 
exclusion  of  such  workers  cannot  be  justified  on  either 
economic  or  social  grounds.  We  also  recommend  that 
seainen,  whose  p?'ese7it  exclusion  from  the  State  systems 
is  primarily  due  to  constitutional  difficulties,  be  pro- 
vided with  unemployment  compensation  coverage  by 
the  Federal  Goveiiiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  major  occupations  ex- 
cluded, agriculture  and  domestic  service,  are  character- 
istically low-wage  occupations.  Given  the  present 
minunum-earnings  requirements,  extension  of  the  in- 
surance system  to  these  workers  would  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  offer  an  illusory  protection  since  many 
would  fail  to  qualify  and  the  benefits  received  would  be 
minute.  On  the  other  hand,  more  nearly  adequate  min- 
imum benefits  would  in  these  occupations  raise  in  acute 
form  the  problem  of  unduly  close  approximation  of 
benefits  to  earnings. 

We  recomm£,nd  that  the  inclusion  of  workers  in 
domestic,  agricultural,  and  other  low-paid  employments 
he  considered  in  relation  to  their  patten\s  of  employ- 
ment and  the  character  and  amount  of  their  earnings 
and  the  feasibility  of  devising  a  benefit  formula  which 
will  yield  them  significant  payments.  Should  it  be 
shown  that  the  eai-nings  and  irregularity  of  employment 
of  agricultural  and  domestic  workers  do  not  justify 
their  inclusion  in  the  general  unemployment  compensa- 
tion systems,  we  should  like  to  see  further  study  given 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  separate  insurance  sys- 
tems with  special  eligibility  and  benefit  provisions  for 
at  least  the  first  of  these  two  groups.  Such  a  special 
program  has  already  been  developed  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  railroad  employment  in  this 
country,  and  special  schemes  for  agriculture  have  long 
been  in  operation  elsewhere.  If  benefit  and  eligibility 
revisions  in  the  general  schemes  should  finally  result 
in  the  setting  of  relatively  high  minimum  benefits,  and 
if  the  development  of  special  programs  should  be  found 
impractical,  it  might  follow  that  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers  must  be  regarded  as  groups  whose 
inclusion  in  unemployment  compensation  plans  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  national  interest.  If 
tliis  proved  to  be  the  case,  their  needs  could  prob- 
ably be  provided  for  more  appropriately  by  the  im- 


proved basic  general-assistance  system  which  we  have 
recommended. 

Disability  insurance. — The  social-insurance  principle 
has  now  been  applied  to  two  major  types  of  risk  which 
threaten  the  security  of  the  individual:  old  age  and 
unemployment.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  utilized  to  meet 
the  interruptions  to  earning  power  due  to  ill  health. 
We  believe  the  reasons  we  have  already  given  for  favor- 
ing a  wide  extension  of  the  social-insurance  type  of 
security  apply  with  equal  validity  to  the  risks  of  ill 
health  or  disability.  We  therefore  urge  the  development 
of  social-insurance  measures  to  assure  at  least  partial  re- 
placement of  income  loss  during  periods  of  temporary 
and  permanent  disablement  or  illness. 

Maintenance  of  the  Applicant's  Privacy 

Insofar  as  access  to  minimum  security  is  made  de- 
pendent on  a  test  of  need,  the  question  arises  as  to  i 
what  the  nature  of  that  test  should  be.  At  present  the 
test  is  generally  applied  by  making  inquiry  of  the  ap- 
plicant as  to  the  details  of  all  his  expenditures.  His  \ 
budget  is  then  estimated  and  from  this  total  is  sub- 
tracted any  current  income  which  he  may  have.  The 
result  is  called  his  budgetary  deficiency  and  ig  made  the 
basis  of  whatever  assistance  the  agency  gives. 

In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  applicants  with 
whom  government  has  now  to  deal,  we  doubt  whether 
so  elaborate  and  detailed  a  technique  for  determining 
payments  is  desirable  or  feasible.  We  attach  great  im- 
portance to  individualized  treatment  in  a  service  such 
as  general  relief,  which  deals  with  persons  whose  de- 
pendency may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  and  who 
will  inevitably  have  very  varied  needs.  But  we  believe 
that  a  distinction  can  and  should  be  made  between 
individualized  treatment  and  the  minute  and  detailed 
determination  of  budgetary  needs  which  now  character- 
izes the  application  of  the  budgetary-deficiency  prin- 
ciple in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  present 
method  is  time-consuming  and  costly  and  involves  in- 
quiry into  the  details  of  the  applicant's  personal  life 
which  may  prove  embarrassing.  Wliether  justified  or 
not,  the  applicant  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  will  be  used  by  officials  as  the  basis  of 
dictation  or  control.  We  believe  that  so  intimate  an  , 
association  between  a  public  official  exercising  dis-  I 
cretionary  action  and  private  individuals  is  undesirable 
and,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary.  In  any  case,  so  high  a 
degree  of  detailed  calculation  of  individual  budgetary 
items  is  often  a  mere  pointless  formality,  since  after  the 
budgetary  deficiency  is  estimated  it  is  often  impossible, 
because  of  shortage  of  funds,  for  the  agency  to  grant  | 
the  amount  found  to  be  needed  by  the  applicant.  In 
consequence,  the  whole  point  of  the  budget  estimate 
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I  is  lost.  We  should  like  to  see  fwther  consMeration 
given  to  combining  the  necessanj  individualized  treat- 
ment with  techniques  of  dete?-mining  need  that  do  not 
interfere  in  so  detailed  a  manner  with  the  rightful 
privacy  of  the  family. 

Implementation  of  Access  to  Minimum  Security 

Obviously  great  progress  toward  this  goal  will  have 
been  made  if  our  I'ecommendations  for  an  adequate 
work  program  and  for  an  extension  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  social  insurances  are  adopted.  But  as  we 
have  shown  in  Chapter  XVII,  these  alone  are  not 
sufficient. 

Strengthening  the  Special  Assistances 

Further  progress  would  be  assured  if  the  special  as- 
sistances could  be  made  more  fully  available  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  if  payments  were  more  nearly  ade- 
quate. The  inadequacy  of  these  assistances  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral grants  are  available  on  an  equal  matching,  rather 
than  a  variable,  basis.  We  iirge  that  in  future  Federal 
grants  should  reflect  differences  in  need  and  in  economic 
and  fiscal  capacity  between  the  States.  It  is  impossible 
at  the  present  time  for  the  relatively  greatest  amount  of 
Federal  aid  to  be  directed  to  areas  in  proportion  to 
their  relative  disadvantages.  In  part  also,  inadequate 
payments  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sets  maximums  to  the  matchable  payments  to 
individuals.  While  such  maximums  are  inconsistent 
with  the  objectives  of  a  service  based  upon  individual 
need,  it  may  well  be  that  for  some  time  to  come  the 
Federal  Government  will  find  it  necessary  to  limit  its 
commitments  in  this  manner.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  fact  that  these  maximum  matching  sums  are 
lower  for  aid  to  dependent  children  than  for  old-age 
and  blind  assistance,  nor  for  the  failure  to  provide  for 
a  payment  to  the  mother  in  aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  Federal  Act  providing  aid  to  dependent  children 
should  provide  specifically  for  payments  to  mothers. 
Grants  under  the  aid-to-dependent-children  program 
should  be  comparable  in  adequacy  with  those  for  the 
aged  and  blind. 

Provision  for  specifically  taking  the  needs  of  the 
mother  into  account  when  determining  aid-to-depend- 
ent-children payments  and  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
payment  which  the  Federal  Government  will  match 
would,  we  believe,  make  more  certain  the  attainment  of 
the  objective  of  this  program.  The  intent  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  make  possible  a  normal  home  environment  for 
dependent  children  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
lost  their  breadwinners.  It  is  clearly  absurd  in  a  pro- 
gram with  this  objective  to  make  no  financial  provision 
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for  an  allowance  for  the  mother  of  the  family,  thereby 
forcing  her  to  seek  gainful  employment.  Moreover, 
we  believe  that  the  Nation  owes  it  to  itself  to  treat  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow  not  less  favorably  than  it  treats 
its  aged  or  blind.  The  Nation  is  not  making  a  sound 
investment  in  the  future  when  it  is  willing  to  grant  a 
mother  with  two  dependent  children  only  three-fourths 
as  much  as  it  grants  to  a  single  aged  person. 

An  Adequate  General  Public-Assistance  System 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  gave  our  general  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  adoption  of  our  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  work,  social-insurance,  and  special- 
assistance  programs  would  not  suffice  to  ensure  our 
goal  of  minimum  security.  Indeed  it  follows  from  our 
discussion  of  work  and  insurance  programs  that  in 
future  greater,  rather  than  less,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  devising  eligibility  provisions  that  will  restrict  access 
to  these  measures  to  persons  for  whom  each  type  of 
provision  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  If  all  those  per- 
sons who  cannot  appropriately  be  provided  for  on  the 
existing  special  programs  are  to  enjoy  real  security, 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  comprehensive  noncate- 
gorical  program  in  which  the  sole  condition  of  eligibility 
is  need.  Such  a  system  does  not  exist  today  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  this  study  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  three 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  assuring  to  all 
Americans  equal  access  to  this  minimum  security. 
These  obstacles  are:  the  financial  incapacity  of  many 
non-Federal  governmental  units  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
penditures which  would  be  required  to  attain  this  ob- 
jective; the  high  degree  of  public  apathy  in  certain 
areas,  reflecting  failure  fully  to  realize  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  problem;  and  finally  the  generally 
low  level  of  incomes  from  private  employment  of  many 
groups  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Unless  a  direct 
attack  is  made  upon  these  obstacles,  the  disturbing  and 
.distressing  conditions  to  which  the  report  has  called 
attention  will  remain. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  low  level  of 
incomes  in  many  parts  of  the  country  may  well  im- 
pede the  attainment  of  decent  living  conditions  in 
these  sections  for  many  years  to  come.  But  financial 
incapacity  and  public  apathy  are  more  amenable  to 
immediate  action.  The  former  would  be  overcome  by 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
program  now  left  wholly  to  State  and  local  finances, 
namely,  general  relief.  A  substantial  contribution 
toward  the  costs  of  public  aid  is  already  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, the  special  assistances,  the  Farm  Security 
measures,  and  the  old-age  insurances  which  are  financed 
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by  federally  collected  taxes  and  which  involve  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Federal  subsidy  at  some  later  date.  As 
this  report  has  shown,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
the  principle  of  limiting  the  financial  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  specific  programs  is  the 
fact  til  at  this  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  other  groups 
of  needy  persons  who  cannot  qualify  for  one  or  other 
of  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  public  aid.  More- 
over, because  some  of  the  programs  which  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  provide  for  persons  to  whom  assist- 
ance is  given  not  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need 
but  as  a  social-insurance  right,  the  addition  of  Federal 
funds  does  not  necessarily  relieve  to  a  corresponding 
extent  the  financial  burdens  falling  on  State  and  local 
agencies  which  provide  solely  for  needy  individuals. 
We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  Federal  ft/mmcial  aid 
should  he  available  also  for  the  programs  which  pro- 
vide for  the  undifferentiated  group  of  iieedy  people, 
namely,  for  general  public  assistance.  Furthermore,  for 
the  reasons  which  we  shall  elaborate  in  our  recom- 
mendations on  finance,  we  believe  that  this  grant  should 
he  on  a  variable  rather  than  a  uniform  matching  basis. 

While  we  are  convinced  that  the  first  of  the  major 
obstacles  which  today  stand  in  the  way  of  assuring  to 
all  Americans  equal  access  to  minimum  security  could 
be  removed  by  the  granting  of  Federal  funds  on  a 
variable  basis  for  general  public  assistance,  we  recog- 
nize tliat  the  second  obstacle  to  which  we  have  referred 
above  is  not  so  easily  overcome.  It  raises  in  an 
acute  form  the  question  whether  the  assurance  of  a 
certain  minimum  of  economic  security  for  all  our 
citizens,  regardless  of  place  of  residence,  has  not  become 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sense 
of  national  unity.  We  have  already  given  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  question  must  be  answered  affirm- 
atively, and  that  the  assurance  of  this  minimum 
security  must  be  viewed  as  a  major  objective  of  national 
policy. 

In  recent  years  our  people  have  increasingly  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  its  citizens.  It  has  become  more 
widely  accepted  that  if  other  political  units  do  not 
or  will  not  take  effective  action,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must,  because  of  the  consequences  of  inaction 
upon  the  life  of  the  whole  Nation  and  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  our  economy.  But  that  responsibility  has  not 
been  fully  accepted  in  regard  to  the  minimum  security 
of  all  citizens,  nor  has  the  policy  been  continuously  sup- 
ported. There  is  as  yet  no  clear  statement  of  policy 
as  to  whether  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  limited  to  removing  financial  obstacles 
to  the  assurance  of  this  minimum  security,  or  whether 
it  should  go  beyond  this  relatively  passive  policy  in 


cases  where  State  and  local  governments  even  with  a 
variable  Federal  grant  are  unwilling  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Federal  financial  aid. 

We  believe  that  tlie  country  must  be  prepared  boldly 
to  recognize  that  the  national  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  all  Americans  and  that  it  should  work 
towards  the  goal  of  assuring  access  to  minimum,  secu- 
rity for  all  our  people,  loherever  they  may  live.  De- 
parture from  a  purely  enabling  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  calls,  however,  for  a  clear  re- 
alization of  the  implications  of  the  alternative  policy. 
Effective  access  to  minimum  security  implies  in  the  first 
place  a  more  active  role  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  and  above  merely  making  funds  avail- 
able. It  calls  for  the  setting  of  certain  national  mini- 
mum standards  and  for  measures  to  ensure  that  these 
standards  are  in  fact  maintained.  In  our  administra- 
tive recommendations  we  suggest  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  advantages  of  State  operation  of  the  general 
public-assistance  program  can  be  retained  without  un- 
duly sacrificing  the  security  of  citizens  in  States  unwill- 
ing, despite  the  availability  of  Federal  financial  aid,  to 
operate  an  adequate  system.  At  this  iioint  we  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  character  of  the  minimum  stand- 
ards which  should  be  required  as  a  condition  for  Federal 
grants. 

Obviously,  standards  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  sj'stem  throughout  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  similar  to  these  now  required  for  the  Federal 
grants  to  the  special  assistances,  should  be  laid  down. 
Equally  obviously,  in  view  of  the  discriminations  now 
operating  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  Federal 
grants  should  be  conditioned  on  the  removal  of  specific 
disqualification  of  applicants  on  the  grounds  of  age, 
race,  citizenship,  marital  status,  or  employability.  We 
believe,  too,  that  in  view  of  the  hax'dship  worked  by 
existing  settlement  laws,  it  should  he  required  as  a 
condition  of  the  Federal  grant  that  no  person  he 
required  to  satisfy  a  settlement  or  residence  require- 
ment of  more  than  1  year. 

We  recognize  that  even  this  requirement  would  leave 
unprotected  many  needy  people.  Special  provision 
must  be  made  for  transients;  i.  e.,  all  persons  who  can- 
not satisfy  a  1-year  residence  requirement.  So  long 
as  State  financial  and  administrative  responsibility  for 
general  public  assistance  is  continued,  and  we  believe 
it  should  be,  we  see  no  other  way  of  adequately  pro- 
tecting such  persons  than  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  aid 
granted  them.  But  to  secure  reimbursement  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  should  be  required  to 
show   that   the   treatment    afforded   transients   is   no 
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better  and  no  worse  than  that  afforded  recipients  of 
general  public  assistance.  The  same  standards  must  be 
applied  to  both  groups. 

Although  it  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a  service 
based  upon  need  and  covering  so  vast  and  diversified  an 
area  as  the  United  States  to  specify  in  legislation 
minimum  standards  of  adequacy  and  definitions  of 
need,  we  believe  that  much  could  be  done  by  cooperative 
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action  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
to  improve  such  standards.  TFe,  therefore,  suggest 
that,  as  a  further  condition  for  the  receipt  of  Federal 
aid,  the  States  should  be  required  to  administer  their 
programs  in  accordance  with  general  standards  relat- 
ing to  adequacy  of  aid  and  methods  of  payment, 
adopted  under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  responsible 
Federal  agency. 


EXPANSION    OF    THE    SOCIAL    SERVICES 


The  wide  range  of  community  lesources  that  are 
commonly  known  as  the  social  services  is  not  the  focus 
of  our  study.  Yet,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
report,  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  them  entirely  in 
a  study  of  public  aid,  because  in  two  respects  the  pro- 
vision of  income  to  needy  or  presumptively  needy  per- 
sons is  closely  interwoven  with  the  development  of  the 
social  services.  On  the  one  hand,  certain  services  have 
been  developed  and  expanded  for  the  needy  popula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  some  social  services  have  been 
made  generally  available  as  a  byproduct  of  public-aid 
programs.   Neither  development  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Eligibility  for  the  Social  Services 

These  services,  and  in  particular  those  affecting  the 
health  of  the  population  and  the  welfare  of  children, 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation.  None  would 
dispute  the  statement  that  a  main  objective  of  social 
policy  should  be  the  enhancement  of  the  physical 
health  of  our  people  and  the  assurance  of  decent  and 
healthy  living  conditions  for  future  citizens.  Yet  to 
a  significant  extent,  as  has  been  shown,  despite  the  wide- 
spread need  for  medical  services,  access  to  them  is  still 
m  large  measure  confined  to  the  well-to-do  and  to  the 
public-aid  population,  and  it  is  denied  to  many  people. 
Even  where  these  services  are  available  to  other  groups, 
their  close  connection  with  what  is  still  in  many  quar- 
ters regarded  as  a  "relief"  agency  tends  to  deter  many 
sensitive  persons  from  utilizing  them  to  the  full. 

To  the  extent  that  access  to  publicly  provided  serv- 
ices is  confined  to  the  public-aid  population,  an  un- 
desirable social  distinction  is  introduced.  For  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  it  came  to  be  felt  that  the  public- 
aid  population  was  being  placed  in  a  relatively  privi- 
leged position  and  was  provided  with  services  not 
available  to  those  whose  circiunstances  and  needs  were 
similar  except  for  the  fact  that  they  were  not  dependent 
on  socially  provided  income. 

The  initial  restriction  of  emergent  social  services  to 
the  public-aid  population  is  no  novelty.  Our  public- 
education  system  had  its  origin  in  the  provision  of  free 
education  to  those  who  were  at  one  time  known  as 


pauper  children,  and  the  desirability  of  making  this 
service  available  to  all,  regardless  of  income,  was  but 
slowly  recognized.  We  believe  that  a  similar  evolution 
will  ultimately  characterize  some  of  the  services  which 
are  now  provided  solely  or  mainly  for  the  needy  popu- 
lation. Intelligent  long-range  planning  demands  that 
we  should  at  all  times  be  aware  of  this  fact  and,  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  evident  that  the  national  interest 
demands  a  wider  utilization  of  these  facilities,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  place  them  on  a  basis  where  access  to 
them  is  not  restricted  to  the  public-aid  population. 
Such  a  development  is,  we  believe,  long  overdue  in 
regard  to  health  services  and  is  especially  important 
in  relation  to  the  services  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  children. 

Assurance  of  Adequate  Medical  Care 

Continued  attention  should  be  given  to  reducing 
the  burdens  created  by  the  costs  of  medical  care  among 
low-  and  middle-income  groups.  Various  investigations 
of  this  subject  have  recognized  the  usefulness  of 
alternative  or  supplementary  methods,  such  as  the 
development  of  voluntary  insurance  plans  under  lay, 
professional,  or  joint  auspices,  the  expansion  of  our 
social-insurance  system  to  include  medical  care,  and 
the  extension  of  public  medical  services  furnished 
through  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  engaged  in 
public -health,  maternal-and-child-health,  hospital,  or 
welfare  activities.  The  methods  are  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

We  recognize  that  the  assurance  of  adequate  medical 
care  for  all  our  people  raises  technical  problems  of 
great  difficulty.  In  particular,  the  proposal  for  the 
application  of  the  health-insurance  technique  to  the 
provision  of  medical  care  is  still  a  subject  of  difference 
of  opinion  within  the  medical  profession  itself.  Many 
practical  questions,  such  as  the  relation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem to  existing  workmen's  compensation  laws,  the 
apportionment  of  costs,  the  location  of  administrative 
responsibility,  and  methods  of  assuring  adequate  serv- 
ice while  maintaining  the  essential  relationship  between 
patient  and  personal  physician,  still  call  for  decision. 
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We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  these  problems  will 
prove  insuperable. 

Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  design 
and  effectuation  of  a  definitive  program  for  providing 
medical  care  tinder  which  the  Federal  GovernTnent 
would  stimulate,  assist,  or  undertake  constructive 
action.  This  program  should  be  coordinated  with 
other  undertakings  in  related  fields,  including  the 
extension  of  public  medical  facilities,  such  as  health 
centers,  diagnostic  clinics,  and  hospitals,  especially  in 
rural  areas.  The  program  should  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  removal  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  medical  costs 
from  the  millions  of  our  people  who  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  jDublic-aid  measures  and  yet  lack 
the  private  resources  to  protect  them  against  social 
and  economic  insecurity  caused  by  illness. 

Social  Services  as  a  Byproduct  of  Public  Aid 

The  expansion,  and  in  some  cases  the  original  pro- 
vision, of  constructive  social  services  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  work  programs  and  other  public-aid  measures 
has  undoubtedly  been  of  real  value  and  has  served  to 
demonstrate  to  communities  the  real  gains  to  be  reaped 
from  such  measures.  But  to  the  extent  that  these 
services  meet  long-standing  and  hitherto  unmet  social 
needs,  it  is  obviously  unsatisfactory  that  their  con- 
tinuance should  depend  upon  often  uncertain  and  al- 
ways fluctuating  public-aid  appropriations.  Their 
provision  in  this  way  tends  to  divert  attention 
from  the  continuing  necessity  for  public  support  of  this 
type  of  service.  It  leads,  too,  to  public  complaint  of 
the  high  cost  of  certain  programs  and  to  attempts  to 
cut  administrative  costs  of  those  where  a  large  part  of 
what  is  popularh'  regarded  as  routine  administration 
is  the  performance  of  constructive  social  service. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  com,e  to  survey  the 
services  provided  for  the  population  as  a  whole  as  a 
byproduct  of  public-aid  programs.  Those  which  are 
found  to  be  meeting  widespread  and  long-standing 
needs  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  divorced  from  the 
agen/yy  associated  with  public  aid  and  placed  upon  a 
permanent  basis.  In  our  discussion  of  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  youth,  we  have  already  indicated  that 
assistance  to  youth  through  the  NYA  student  work 
program  must  be  regarded  as  a  long-delayed  recognition 
of  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  our  educational  system. 
The  program  has  indeed  never  been  limited  to  the  pub- 
lic-aid ijopulation,  but  it  has  been  administered  by  an 
agency  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  provision 
of  public  aid.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  now  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  giving  financial  assistance  to  young 
people  who  desire  to  continue  their  education,  this  pro- 
gram should  be  frankly  regarded  as  an  educational,  and 


not  a  public-aid,  measure.  Responsibility  for  it  should 
be  clearly  located  with  the  educational  authorities,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  other  measures  which  we  believe 
should  be  divorced  from  public-aid  associations  and 
placed  upon  a  more  permanent  basis:  the  provision  of 
meals  to  school  children  and  the  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities. 

School  Lunches 

The  provision  of  meals  to  needy  school  children,  now 
available  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  and  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  represents  another  type  of  social  serv- 
ice whose  continuance  would  seem  to  be  desirable, 
regardless  of  whether  the  acuteness  of  unemployment 
justifies  large  appropriations  to  the  WPA.  We  recog- 
nize the  invaluable  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
WPA  in  introducing  and  expanding  this  service  in 
many  areas,  but  we  believe  that,  in  the  longer  run, 
policy  should  be  directed  toward  its  establishment  on 
a  permanent  basis  as  part  of  the  functions  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  Great  Britain  has  already  taken  such 
a  step  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  milk  and  meals 
at  school.  There  the  educational  authorities  have  been 
given  the  responsibility,  not  merely  for  providing  edu- 
cational facilities  but  also  for  seeing  that  school  chil- 
dren are  able  to  profit  by  that  education  during  their 
period  of  school  attendance.  In  view  of  the  general 
low  level  of  income  of  large  sections  of  our  population 
and  the  difficulty  of  providing  adequate  budgets  on 
public-aid  programs,  we  recormnend  that  free  school 
lunches  be  provided  for  all  school  children.  Such  a 
policy  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  avoiding 
discrimination  in  the  schools  between  children  of  differ- 
ent economic  status. 

The  Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities 

The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  represents  a 
type  of  service  not  conceived  as  a  public-aid  measure 
but  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  public- 
aid  recipients.  We  believe,  however,  that,  while  the 
continuance  of  the  program  must  be  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  farm  surpluses,  two  steps  are  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  system  from  serving  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cash  payments  to  public-aid  recipients  or 
from  favoring  public-aid  recipients  as  compared  with 
the  self-supporting  low-income  population.  The  direct 
distribution  of  commodities  should  be  discontinued  and 
replaced  by  the  stamp  plan,  and  the  scheme  shmdd  be 
available  not  only  to  receipients  of  public  aid  but  to  the 
entire  low-income  population. 
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We  have  already  stated  our  conviction  that  in  the 
long  run,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  social 
insurances,  the  financing  of  public  aid  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  types  of  public 
expenditures.  We  have  also  indicated  that  orderly  and 
continuous  provision  of  adequate  funds  can  be  expected 
only  if  there  is  a  radical  revision  of  our  present  inter- 
governmental fiscal  relationships  which  would  not  be 
confined  to  public-aid  financing  alone. 

So  thorough  an  overhauling  of  our  present  public 
finances  will  undoubtedly  be  both  difficult  and  time- 
consuming,  and  many  technical  and  political  obstacles 
must  be  overcome  before  a  satisfactory  adjustment  is 
achieved.  Furthermore,  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
certain  public-aid  measures,  such  as  the  social  insur- 
ances, may  suggest,  as  we  shall  later  indicate,  imique 
methods  of  financing.  We  must,  therefore,  base  our 
immediate  recommendations  on  things  as  they  are. 
Specifically,  we  assume  for  some  time  to  come  a  contin- 
uance of  the  compartmentalized  consideration  of  public- 
aid  financing  and  no  redistribution  of  fiscal  resources 
by  reference  to  the  total  of  activities  for  which  the 
different  levels  of  government  are  responsible.  We 
make  the  further  assumption  that  the  financial  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  large.  We  are  impelled 
to  this  conclusion  by  our  findings  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  public-aid  problem  and  its  variation 
between  different  parts  of  the  country  and  by  our 
analysis  of  the  existing  economic  and  fiscal  resources 
of  the  States  and  localities.  We  recognize  that,  on 
the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  there  are  real  limits 
to  what  can  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  financial  reform. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  some  of  the  more  out- 
standing weaknesses  of  our  present  methods  of  public- 
aid  financing  can  be  remedied  in  the  following  ways. 

Restricted  Use  of  Consumption  Taxes 

We  have  previously  recommended  a  restricted  use  of 
consumption  taxes  as  a  means  of  financing  public  aid. 
The  general  case  which  we  have  made  for  reducing  the 
present  degree  of  reliance  on  such  taxes  for  the  financ- 
ing of  public  aid  is  subject  to  two  qualifications  when 
consumption  taxes  in  the  form  of  wage  and  pay-roll 
taxes  for  social-insurance  purposes  are  under  consider- 
ation. 

Government  Contributions  to  Social- 
Insurance  Programs 

There  is  clearly  much  to  be  said  for  policies  which 
ensure  a  more  equal  distribution  of  an  individual's 
income  over  time.  This  result  is  to  some  extent 
achieved  by  the  old-age  and  unemployment-insurance 


programs.  The  one  takes  away  income  in  youth  to 
return  it  in  old  age;  the  other  takes  income  during 
employment  and  returns  it  when  needed  in  periods  of 
unemployment.  But  this  justification  for  the  use  of 
consumption  taxes  only  reinforces  one  of  our  earlier 
recommendations,  namely,  that  the  groups  to  be  in- 
cluded in  programs  financed  in  tliis  manner  must  be 
selected  with  great  care.  Clearly,  when  present  in- 
comes are  so  low  as  to  provide  a  bare  maintenance, 
there  can  be  no  social  justification  for  forcing  the  liv- 
ing standard  of  young  or  employed  persons  below  this 
level  in  order  to  compel  them  to  save  against  old  age 
or  unemployment.  If  heavy  reliance  on  consumption 
taxes  continues  to  characterize  our  social-insurance 
measures,  the  scope  of  these  programs  must  be  re- 
stricted to  persons  whose  earnings  are  sufficiently  high 
to  enable  them  to  make  contributions  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  the  basic  essentials  of  decent  living.  We  believe 
that  such  limitation  of  access  to  a  type  of  security 
highly  valued  by  our  people  would  be  most  undesirable. 
The  alternative  is,  however,  the  provision  of  part  of  the 
funds  from  sources  which  do  not  involve  so  evident 
a  curtailment  of  consumption.  Specifically,  therefore, 
we  recommend  that  a  proportion  of  the  funds  needed 
for  social-insurance  programs  should  he  derived  from 
general  tax  revenues  collected  on  a  progressive  basis. 

The  second  qualification  to  our  recommendation  for 
a  drastic  reduction  of  consumption  taxes  is  based  on 
the  desire  to  retain  such  special  advantages  as  may  be 
expected  to  accrue  from  the  use  of  wage  and  pay-roll 
taxes  in  the  financing  of  social-insurance  measures.  We 
recognize  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  use  of 
these  taxes  as  at  least  a  partial  source  of  revenue.  Of 
major  importance  is  the  fact  that  social-insurance  bene- 
fits are  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  highly 
desirable  form  of  public  aid,  especially  in  comparison 
with  payments  whose  receipt  is  dependent  on  a  test  of 
need.  Their  restriction,  as  at  present,  to  certain  types 
of  workers  could  more  easily  be  defended  from  the 
social  point  of  view  if  it  could  be  argued  that  those 
admitted  to  the  system  were  treated  in  a  preferential 
manner  in  part  because  they  had  contributed  toward  the 
cost  of  their  benefits.  Furthermore,  in  so  large  a  coun- 
try as  ours,  characterized  by  different  levels  of  living 
and  marked  occupational  differences  in  earnings,  uni- 
form benefits  are  as  yet  out  of  the  question.  But  it 
would  clearly  be  both  politically  impossible  and  so- 
cially unwise  to  provide  differential  benefits  from  a 
general  tax  fund.  Differential  contriiuiions  are  the 
necessary  counterpart  to  differential  benefits. 

This  justification  for  the  use  of  wage  and  pay-roll 
taxes  implies,  however,  that  workers  are  in  fact  making 
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ii  contribution  proportionate  to  their  eariiinfvs.  This  is 
indeed  the  case  in  the  old-age  insurance  systems,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  vast  majority  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  where  the  employers'  pay-roll  tax 
is  the  only  form  of  contribution.  Even  if  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  is  passed  on  to  consumers  by 
higher  prices  or  to  wage  earners  by  denying  wage 
increases  that  would  otherwise  occur,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  loss  to  the  individual  wage  earner  will 
exactly  equal  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  the  employer 
on  his  earnings.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  that 
higher  benefits  are  payable  to  workers  with  higher  earn- 
ings because  they  have  contributed  proportionately 
more  to  the  system.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  in  these 
circumstances  that  those  admitted  to  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  are  entitled  to  expect  preferential 
treatment  because  they  have  contributed  toward  its 
costs. 

Other  considerations  also  suggest  the  wisdom  of  re- 
taining wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  as  at  least  a  partial 
source  of  revenue  for  the  social  insurances,  despite  their 
evident  social  and  economic  disadvantages.  The  fiscal 
attractiveness  of  such  richly  yielding  and  hitherto  im- 
utilized  taxes  is  beyond  question.  The  direct  linkage 
of  benefits  with  contributions  offers  at  least  some  meas- 
ure of  control  over  organized  lobbies  for  excessive  liber- 
alization of  benefits.  As  long  as  powerful  groups  are 
interested  as  earmarked  taxpayers,  there  will  be  a 
force  counteracting  the  type  of  pressure-group  ac- 
tivity that  has  characterized  the  old-age  pension  move- 
ment in  certain  States.  Certain  people  also  attach 
importance  to  the  linkage  of  benefit  rates  to  amount 
of  contribution  on  the  ground  that  individual  enter- 
prise is  stimulated  when  a  man  knows  that  his  income 
in  unemployment  or  old  age  will  be  directly  affected 
by  his  earnings  in  employment  or  youth.  More  im- 
portant is  the  consideration  that  greater  permanence 
is  given  to  the  program  and  greater  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  potentially  insecure  is  assured  if  the  sys- 
tem is  vested  with  the  aura  of  a  contract.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  probable  that  legislators  would  be  less 
likely  at  some  subsequent  time  to  withdraw  the  promise 
of  assured  payments  if  the  potential  beneficiaries  have 
already  been  taxed  on  the  understanding  that  there  was 
to  be  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of  benefits. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  into  account,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  undesirable  in  prin- 
ciple to  abandon  the  use  of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  social-insurance 
measures.  But  recognition  of  their  disadvantages  and 
the  desire  to  secure  from  them  the  fullest  possible  ad- 
vantages suggests  certain  qualifications  in  regard  to 
their  use. 


Firstly,  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  the  sole  source  of  revenues  for  these  programs 
but  must  be  supplemented  by  funds  drawn  from  other 
sources  which  do  not  so  directly  curtail  consujnption. 
Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  make  social- 
insurance  benefits  available  to  as  large  a  section  of  our 
population  as  social  and  economic  considerations  would 
indicate  is  desirable.  Secondly,  although  real  advan- 
tages may  aco-ue  from  the  use  of  wage  taxes  in  social- 
insurance  financing,  the  degree  of  their  use  must  he 
determined  by  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which 
workers  can  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  the  costs 
of  their  own  security  without  severely  impairing  their 
existing  standard  of  living.  Wlierever  this  limit  be 
fixed,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  low,  we  should  prefer  to 
see  for  each  of  the  several  social-insurance  measures  a 
small  worker's  contribution  rather  than  to  have  the  en- 
tire worker's  contribution  earmarked  for  one  type  of 
insurance  (at  present,  old-age  insurance)  and  no  work- 
er's contribution  at  all  for  the  others. 

Abolition  of  Experience  Rating 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  assessing  the  desirability  of 
the  retention  of  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes,  we  have 
made  no  mention  of  two  arguments  commonly  urged  in 
favor  of  the  pay-roll  tax  for  financing  unemployment 
compensation ;  namely,  its  potentialities  as  an  incentive 
tax  through  the  adoption  of  experience-rating  devices, 
and  its  use  as  a  method  of  social  cost  accounting.  The 
omission  is  deliberate,  for  we  attach  much  less  impor- 
tance to  these  aspects  of  the  pay-roll  tax  than  to  others 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  increased  stability  of  operation  of 
individual  businesses  or  industries.  Nor  are  we  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  in- 
centive taxes  -vfrhich  might  bring  about  this  desirable 
result.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that  the  experi- 
ence-rating devices  now  utilized  in  connection  with  the 
pay-roll  tax  not  merely  fail  to  encourage  stabilizing 
activities  to  any  significant  degree,  but  also  severely 
interfere  with  the  benefit-paying  functions  of  the  insur- 
ance system  and  foster  undesirable  employment  prac- 
tices. They  may,  indeed,  even  act  as  an  incentive  to 
technological  unemployment.  Experience  rating  has 
already  complicated  the  problems  of  financing  and  ad- 
ministration, and,  if  continued,  it  is  likely  to  shift  the 
major  emphasis  in  unemployment  compensation  from 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  unemployed  to  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  individual  employer's  tax.  We 
should  like  to  see  experience  rating  abolished.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  that  strong  support  from  employers 
should  cause  the  system  to  be  retained,  it  is  imperative 
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that  minimum,  standards  relating  to  amotmt,  duration, 
and  eligibility  for  benefits  be  included  in  the  Federal 
law  as  a  protection  against  competitive  deliberalization 
of  State  unem,ployment  compensation  la^jos,  stimulated 
by  employer  pressure  for  tax  reductions. 

Nor  are  we  impressed  by  the  argument  that,  through 
use  of  the  pay-roll  tax,  it  is  possible  to  reflect  in  prices 
the  enhanced  social  costs  of  maintaining  a  considerable 
labor  overhead  in  an  industry  characterized  by  irreg- 
ularity of  operation.  The  analysis  of  the  incidence  of 
pay-roll  taxes  made  in  this  report  indicated  that  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  extra  costs  will  be  re- 
flected in  higher  prices.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  indus- 
tries with  an  inelastic  demand  or  a  poorly  organized 
labor  supply,  it  is  more  probable  that,  if  passed  on  at 
all,  the  pay-roll  tax  will  be  reflected  in  lower  wages. 
We  see  no  reason  for  further  penalizing  workers  em- 
ployed in  industries  which  are  by  definition  irregular 
in  operation. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  certain  industries,  the 
attempt  to  reflect  the  high  costs  of  irregularity  of  oper- 
ation in  the  cost  of  the  product  may  well  result  in 
price  increases  suiBciently  high  to  restrict  demand  very 
severely.  We  believe  that  such  curtailment  of  con- 
sumption would  be  unwise.  Precisely  because  much  ir- 
regular operation  of  certain  industries  is  inherent  in 
our  economy  and  will  be  resistent  to  control,  we  believe 
that  a  sounder  application  of  the  principle  of  social 
cost  accounting  would  be  to  spread  the  costs  of  such 
irregularity  over  industry  as  a  whole. 

Use  of  Reserves  in 
Unemployment  Compensation 

We  have  recommended  that  reliance  upon  earmarked 
taxes  for  the  financing  of  public  aid  should  in  general 
be  avoided.  This  recommendation,  however,  calls  for 
some  qualification  in  regard  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Here  the  accumulation  of  reserves,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  this  system,  does  indeed  mitigate 
some  of  the  worst  consequences  of  reliance  on  ear- 
marked taxes.  An  important  advantage  of  the  existing 
tax-collection  and  benefit-disbursement  provisions 
of  unemployment  compensation  is  the  opportunity 
given  for  collecting  taxes  at  a  uniform  rate  in  good 
and  bad  times,  thereby  accumulating  in  prosperous 
years  a  reserve  which  would  make  it  possible  to  defray 
greatly  increased  expenditures  in  periods  of  depression 
without  having  to  raise  taxes  at  a  time  when  industry 
is  most  sensitive  to  discouragement. 

But  we  believe  that  there  are  very  real  limits  to 
what  can  be  achieved  by  this  route.  To  sustain,  in  a 
period  of  depression,  unemployment  compensation  dis- 
bursements of  the  magnitude  which  we  have  recom- 
mended would  call  for  reserves  much  larger  than  have 


hitherto  been  contemplated.  The  experience  of  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  that  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  fully  appreciated  the  economic  and  fiscal 
functions  of  a  reserve,  for  the  efforts  to  liberalize  un- 
employment compensation  in  recent  years  have  been 
as  much  motivated  by  a  desire  to  reduce  the  present 
substantial  reserves  as  by  a  concern  over  the  low  level 
of  benefits  and  short  duration  of  payment.  Wlien  it 
is  recalled  that,  as  late  as  1935,  the  proponents  of  this 
type  of  unemployment  provision  stressed  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  reserve  financing,  whereas 
after  1939  there  was  everywhere  a  demand  for  the  re- 
duction of  reserves,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  highly 
unrealistic  to  suppose  that,  in  a  period  of  moderate  or 
high  trade  activity,  reserves  would  be  permitted  to 
mount  to  the  size  necessary  to  sustain  substantial  dis- 
bursements in  periods  of  depression.  Recourse  to 
other  sources  of  income  would,  we  believe,  be 
imperative. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  adoption  of  reserve  financ- 
ing will  not  be  an  effective  device  to  avoid  the  inade- 
quacies of  earmarked  taxes  when  expenditures  are 
heavy,  or  the  necessity  of  raising  such  taxes  in  a  period 
of  depression,  so  long  as  there  are  51  separate  State 
reserves,  the  largest  of  which  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
27  smallest  reserves.  For  the  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment as  between  the  States  is  uneven  and  varies  from 
time  to  time.  An  earmarked  tax  of  an  appropriately 
uniform  percentage  will  under  these  conditions  lead 
to  reserves  that  may  be  excessive  in  some  States  but  will 
obviously  be  inadequate  in  others.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  requirement  in  the  Social  Security  Act  that  2  years 
of  tax  collections  should  precede  the  first  benefit  pay- 
ment, 3  State  funds  would  have  been  insolvent  on  June 
30,  1941. 

If  reserve  financing  is  to  help  mitigate  the  less  desir- 
able consequences  of  using  an  earmarked  tax  for 
financing  so  fluctuating  an  expenditure  as  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  we  believe  that  some  pooling  of  funds  as 
between  the  States  through  reinsu7'ance  will  be  inevi- 
table so  long  as  the  separate  State  systems  are  retained. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  would,  however,  be 
dependent  upon  acceptance  by  the  States  of  an  in- 
creased measure  of  Federal  control  over  standards,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  recourse  to  the  reinsurance  fund  can 
result  as  much  from  lax  administration  or  unduly  liberal 
benefits  as  from  excessively  heavy  unemployment. 

Intergovernmental  Distribution  of  Costs 
According  to  Needs  and  Resources 

In  the  absence  of  any  fundamental  overhauling  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  fiscal  relationships  there  are, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  definite  limits  to  what  can 
be  achieved  wjien  the  financing  of  public  aid  is  treated. 
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as  it  must  be  for  the  time  being,  independently  of  the 
financing  of  all  other  governmental  activities.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

Available  Methods  of  Redistribution 

There  are  several  alternative  methods  of  redistribut- 
ing financial  responsibilities  between  the  various  gov- 
ernmental levels  so  as  to  avoid  some  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  existing  differences  in  need  and  in 
fiscal  and  economic  capacity.  The  most  drastic  of  all 
would  be  the  transfer  of  all  public-aid  support  to  the 
Federal  Government.  This  course  could  be  urged  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  a  national  economy  and  a 
common  welfare,  which  can  best  be  promoted  by  draw- 
ing on  resources  as  a  whole  for  the  support  of  a 
nationally  important  service.  Difficulties  of  allocating 
costs  between  governmental  levels  would  at  once  dis- 
appear, the  problem  of  measuring  such  factors  as  need 
and  ability  to  pay  would  be  avoided,  the  needy  in- 
habitants of  the  poorer  States  would  no  longer  be 
penalized  for  their  place  of  residence,  and  over-all 
financial  planning  would  be  greatly  simplified.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  disadvantages  of  a  highly 
centralized  government  are  sufficiently  great  to  make 
the  desirability  of  such  a  complete  transfer  question- 
able, even  if  it  were  feasible  today. 

A  second  possibility  would  be  to  split  the  public-aid 
function,  transferring  complete  support  of  some  parts 
of  it  to  the  central  government  and  leaving  complete 
support  of  other  parts  to  the  States  or  localities.  This 
has,  in  fact,  been  done  in  some  measure.  Old-age  insur- 
ance has  been  taken  over  completely  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  State  and  local  governments  have 
complete  responsibility  for  general  relief.  Some  States 
have  taken  over  the  entire  State-local  share  of  public- 
assistance  support,  and  have  left  the  support  of  general 
relief  to  local  authorities.  Others  have  split  the  gen- 
eral-relief program  into  two  parts,  care  of  employables 
and  care  of  unemployables,  and  have  taken  complete 
responsibility  for  employables,  leaving  the  care  of 
unemployables  to  the  local  districts. 

The  allocation  of  complete  financial  responsibility 
for  different  programs  to  different  levels  of  government 
is  not  a  simple  solution.  It  has  the  apparent  advantage 
of  leaving  the  States  and  localities  with  complete 
responsibility  for  those  programs  under  their  care.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  a  certain  amount  of  duplica- 
tion of  administration  and  overlapping  of  authority. 
Furthermore,  it  fosters  friction  between  governments, 
for  the  classification  of  an  applicant  will  automatically 
determine  the  financial  responsibility  of  a  specific  unit 
of  government  and  since,  as  this  study  has  repeatedly 
shown,  the  various  programs  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  alternatives  to  one  another,  there  will  be  a  con- 


tinuing temptation  to  classify  applicants  not  by  ref- 
erence to  their  needs  for  a  particular  service  but  by 
reference  to  the  financial  advantages  of  the  govern- 
mental unit  making  the  first  decision.  This  difficulty 
could  be  avoided  only  by  the  operation  of  independent 
intake  offices  by  each  responsible  governmental  unit,  an 
obviously  wasteful  solution  and  one  that  would  add  to 
the  existing  confusion  and  inconvenience  of  applicants. 

Exclusive  financial  responsibility  for  specific  pro- 
grams has  two  further  disadvantages  which  in  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  preclude  adoption  of  this  method 
of  allocating  financial  responsibility  between  different 
levels  of  government.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  development  of  specialized  and  categorical  pro- 
grams does  not  and  cannot  remove  the  necessity  for  a 
generalized  public-assistance  system  to  provide  for 
those  who  cannot  appropriately  be  dealt  with  on  a 
categorical  basis,  without  detriment  to  the  objectives 
of  the  specialized  programs.  The  principle  now  un- 
der di,scussion  would  involve  assigning  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  this  residual  program  also  to  some  one 
level  of  government.  In  such  circumstances  every  fail- 
ure of  the  other  governmental  units  to  provide  fully 
for  the  categories  assigned  to  them  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority  financing  general  public 
assistance. 

The  second  consideration  is  equally  important.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  discover  an  allocation 
of  programs  between  governmental  levels  which  would 
at  one  and  the  same  time  leave  each  government  with 
full  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  such  programs 
as  could  suitably  be  administered  by  it  alone,  and  yet 
result  in  an  intergovernmental  distribution  of  financial 
responsibility  for  the  sum  total  of  all  public-aid  ex- 
penditures which  sufficiently  closely  reflected  differ- 
ences in  need  and  in  economic  and  fiscal  capacity. 
For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  problem  of  inter- 
governmental financing  cannot  be  solved  simply  by 
the  assignment  of  exclusive  responsibility  for  specific 
programs  to  specific  levels  of  government. 

The  remaining  possibility  is  a  sharing  of  the  costs 
of  specific  programs  through  some  form  of  grant-in-aid 
or  otherwise.  This  method  overcomes  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  exclusive  financial  responsibility  for  in- 
dividual programs,  while  relieving  financial  pressure 
on  the  smaller  jurisdictions.  Because  both  partners 
carry  financial  responsibility,  both  have  an  interest  in 
economical  administration,  and  economies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  level  of  government  are  less  feasible. 

Adoption  of  the  principle  of  joint  financial  respon- 
sibility raises  two  difficult  practical  questions:  what 
should  be  the  specific  proportion  of  cost  carried  by 
each  level  of  government  for  each  program  and  how 
can  differences  in  need  and  capacity  as  between  gov- 
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ernments  at  any  one  level  be  reflected  in  the  financial 
ari'angeinents  ? 

Although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  tlie  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  for  public-aid  sup- 
port must  continue  to  be  large,  the  impossibility  of 
taking  into  account  all  non-public-aid  functions  of 
government  in  relation  to  the  fiscal  resources  of  each 
level  precludes  the  setting  of  any  precise  proportion 
as  the  socially  and  fiscally  desirable  and  appropriate 
Federal  share  of  all  public-aid  costs.  The  practical 
question  is  rather  whether  there  is  any  justification  for 
the  differing  proportions  of  cost  of  the  different  pro- 
grams carried  by  the  Federal  Government. 

A  Federal  Grant-in-Aid  for 
General  Public  Assistance 

There  is  today  one  evident  weakness  in  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  support  as  between  programs; 
namely,  the  absence  of  any  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  the  general-relief  program.  As  this  report 
has  shown,  the  financial  incapacity  of  many  of  the 
authorities  now  responsible  for  this  important  program 
in  large  measure  accounts  for  the  limited  access  of 
many  of  our  people  to  basic  security.  We  believe  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  for  general  public  assistance  to 
be  an  essential  immediate  step  toward  a  more  satis- 
factory system  of  public  aid.  Federal  participation 
in  this  residual  service  would  also  reduce  the  financial 
temptation  to  the  Federal  Government  to  economize 
at  State  and  local  expense  by  reducing  appropriations 
for  other  programs  for  which  it  is  wholly  or  partially 
responsible.  For  economies  secured  in  this  way  would 
no  longer  be  hidden  at  the  entire  expense  of  another 
level  of  government;  they  would  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased Federal  disbursements  for  grants  for  general 
public  assistance. 

Greater  Uniformity  in  Federal 
Grants  for  Special  Programs 

We  believe,  too,  that  there  would  be  a  real  advantage 
if  the  Federal  grant  to  the  various  programs  based 
upon  need  were  on  a  more  nearly  uniform  basis.  We 
have  already  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  Federal  matching  maxi- 
mum paj'ment  per  child  in  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  that  payments  to  mothers  should  qualify  for  the 
Federal  grant.  In  addition,  it  is  desirable  that,  al- 
though total  administrative  costs  may  vary  fi'om  one 
assistance  program  to  another,  the  share  carried  by  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  unifonn.  The  desira- 
bility of  this  change  will  be  even  more  evident  if  our  pro- 
posals for  a  grant-in-aid  for  general  public  assistance 
and  for  an  administrative  integration  of  the  special 
assistances  and  general  public  assistance  are  adopted. 


It  would  be  clearly  uneconomical  and  administratively 
confusing  to  attempt,  as  now,  to  keep  separate  records 
of  the  costs  of  administration  of  four  so  closely  related 
programs  because  the  extent  of  Federal  aid  to  admin- 
istrative costs  differed  fi-om  program  to  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  sound  justifi- 
cation for  the  relatively  higher  proportion  of  costs  car- 
ried by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  work  programs. 
Expenditures  on  this  type  of  public  aid  will  inevitably 
fluctuate  much  more  widely  than  all  others.  Federal 
funds  can  be  adjusted  more  readily  than  State  and 
local  funds  to  the  changing  needs  occasioned  by  busi- 
ness fluctuations.  Because  this  type  of  expenditure 
will  be  greatest  in  periods  of  depression  or  under- 
employment, it  will  also  take  place  at  a  period  when 
our  earlier  analysis  suggested  financing  by  borrowing 
would  be  most  desirable.  It  is  evident  that  the  bor- 
rowing powers  of  the  Federal  Government  are  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  the  States  and  localities.  Finally, 
the  national  interest  may  dictate  an  expansion  of 
work  programs  to  a  degree  that  State  and  local  authori- 
ties would  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  finance. 

Variable  Grants  to  the  States 

Wliatever  the  degree  of  responsibility  carried  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  different  programs, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  funds 
among  the  States  should  more  clearly  reflect  differences 
in  need  and  financial  and  economic  capacity. 

Specifically  we  recommend  that  Federal  grants  for 
the  special  assistances  and  for  the  general  public- 
assistance  program,  should  be  made  upon  a  variable, 
rather  than  on  an  equal  matching,  basis.  We  believe, 
too,  that  the  percentage  of  costs  which  sponsors  of 
work  programs  are  required  to  contribute  should  not 
be  uniform,  for  all  States  but  should  similarly  reflect 
differences  in  need  and  fmanxnal  capacity. 

Our  study  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  uni- 
form matching  grant  will  not  achieve  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  Federal  financial  aid;  namely,  to  give  most 
assistance  wliere  the  need  for  it  is  greatest.  We  have 
been  impressed  by  the  high  degree  of  coincidence  of 
the  areas  of  extremely  low  monthly  grants  and  the 
areas  of  low  economic  productivity,  as  measured  by 
income  per  inhabitant  and  also  by  other  indices.  This 
fact  alone  suggests  the  desirability  of  giving  rela- 
tively more  Federal  aid  to  those  areas  where  economic 
and  financial  capacity  is  least  and  where  the  need  for 
assistance  is  greatest. 

The  nature  of  the  grant-in-aid  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  achieve  the  broad  objective  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  has  been  subjected  to  intensive  study  in  recent 
years  by  other  authorities  concerned  with  public  aid 
and  related  fields.     It  is  highly  significant  that  they 
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have  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  its  annual  report  for  1940,  stated 
specifically : 

It  seems  clear  that  future  development  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  under  the  act,  in  terms  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  assistance  and  its  equitable  distribution,  would  be  greatly 
furthered  by  an  arrangement  whereby  the  extent  of  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  program  could  be  varied  to  take 
account  of  the  State's  economic  resources  and  the  need  for 
assistance. 

Again,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  which 
reported  to  the  President  in  February  1938  recommended 
that  Federal  aid  in  support  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  United  States  should  be 
distributed  among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  financial  needs.  In  the  same  year,  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  activities  also  ui-ged  that  any  Federal  grants 
for  medical  care  should  be  allocated  among  the  States  by 
reference  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  medically  needy 
and  the  relative  financial  status  and  resources  of  the 
States.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  our  recommenda- 
tion that  Federal  financial  grants  to  the  States  for 
public-aid  programs  should  be  available  on  a  variable, 
rather  than  an  equal  matching,  basis  is  in  accord  with 
the  findings  of  other  groups  which  have  devoted  atten- 
tion to  specific  aspects  of  this  general  problem. 

The  implementation  of  our  recoimuendation  will  call 
for  the  solution  of  a  number  of  highly  technical  ques- 
tions. The  objective  of  equalization  could  be  attained 
through  a  variety  of  formulas.  Decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  objective  could  be  most  suit- 
ably achieved  by  a  combination  of  matching  grants 
with  an  equalizing  fund,  or  whether  the  entire  Federal 
appropriation  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  an 
equalizing  formula.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  choose  between  formulas  which  attempt  to  com- 
bine a  requirement  of  certain  minimum  payments  to 
beneficiaries  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  those  which 
leave  this  factor  out  of  account.  Again,  some  of  the 
available  formulas  provide  for  maximum  allocations  to 
some  States,  while  others  do  not.  In  any  case,  the 
adoption  of  an  equalizing  formula  involves  questions  as 
to  the  most  appropriate,  easily  ascertained,  and  least 
disputable  measures  of  ability  and  need.  The  meas- 
ures of  need  appropriate  for  a  grant-aided  work  pro- 
gram may  well  prove  unsuitable  for  such  programs  as 
the  special  and  general  public  assistances.  These  are 
complex  and  technical  problems,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  our  function  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  these  matters. 

Whatever  the  general  principles  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Federal  grants  as  between  the  States, 
we  believe  that  theiir  erribodiment  in  legislation  would  be 


wiser  than  reliance  upon  administrative  discretion,  a 
policy  which,  when  such  tremendous  sums  are  involved, 
places  administrators  in  an  unenviable  and  politically 
dangerous  position. 

Intrastate  Distribution  of 
Financial  Responsibility 

It  is  evident  that  the  application  to  intrastate  cost 
distributions  of  our  general  principle  that  financial  re- 
sponsibility should  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
need  and  with  fiscal  capacity  will  lead  to  vex-y  dif- 
ferent arrangements  in  the  different  States.  There  are 
great  differences  in  the  functions  performed  by  the  vari- 
ous units  of  government  within  States.  And  further, 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  size  of  their  political  sub- 
divisions, the  levels  of  wealth  or  income,  the  distribution 
of  taxable  resources,  and  the  need  for  public  aid.  A 
wealthy  State  with  comparatively  large  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  no  gross  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
taxable  wealth  and  income,  might  maintain  a  fairly 
adequate  system  of  public  aid  by  using  percentage 
grants  and  leaving  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  to  the  local  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  poor 
State  will  fail  to  maintain  an  adequate  system,  even 
though  the  State  pools  all  its  resources  and  takes  full 
resjjonsibility  for  the  job.  Consequently,  the  system 
best  adapted  to  one  State  may  be  quite  unsuitable  in 
another  State  with  different  political  structure  and 
economic  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  great  majority  of  States  we  be- 
lieve that  the  variable  percentage  grant  offers  real  ad- 
vantages over  the  uniform  percentage  grant  and  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  shared  taxes  now  operating 
in  certain  States.  As  a  method  of  financing  public  aid, 
the  shared  tax  has  the  disadvantage  that  yields  rise 
with  prosperity  and  fall  with  depression,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  true  of  public-aid  expenditures.  Further- 
more, the  taxes  tend  to  yield  most  in  the  wealthy  areas 
where  there  is  the  least  need.  There  are  also  other  dis- 
advantages of  the  shared  tax,  such  as  a  possible  weak- 
ening of  the  responsibility  for  the  spending  of  funds 
in  the  political  subdivisions,  since  they  do  not  have  to 
render  an  accounting  to  local  taxpayers.  Furthermore, 
if  these  tax  distributions  bring  some  governments 
greater  amounts  than  are  really  needed,  they  may  ac- 
centuate, rather  than  reduce,  the  existing  inequalities  of 
resources. 

Adoption  of  the  variable  percentage  grant  in  con- 
nection with  public-aid  financing  raises,  however,  cer- 
tain special  problems  in  view  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  local  public  finances.  There  are  no  very 
accurate  measures  of  ability.  As  long  as  the  propeity 
tax  is  the  chief  source  of  local  income,  the  value  of  tax- 
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able  property  will  be  the  best  measure  of  ability,  and 
approved  expenditure  is  the  best  measure  of  need,  al- 
though the  number  of  qualified  public-aid  cases 
might  be  substituted.  But  in  thus  utilizing  the  prop- 
erty tax,  assessed  values  cannot  be  depended  on  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  assessment  procedure  in  most  local 
districts.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  use  of  as- 
sessed values  as  a  measure  of  ability  encourages  com- 
petitive underassessment.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  find 
an  objective  measure  of  need.  The  direct  measures, 
case  loads  aJid  relief  expenditures,  are  readily  padded. 
These  considerations  suggest  that  attainment  of  a  satis- 
factory intrastate  cost  distribution  will  call  for  the 
exercise  of  considerable  supervisory  functions  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  State  supervision  must  be  adequate 
to  check  both  public-aid  expenditures  and  assessment 
of  property  values.  On  the  other  hand,  for  localities 
whose  financial  position  calls  for  relatively  little  State 
aid  and  which  are  operating  progressive  and  adequate 


programs,  State  supervision  should  be  kept  to  a  min- 
imum. Variable  control  has  hitherto  been  used  in 
practice  only  where  the  State  funds  are  distributed 
according  to  administrative  discretion,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  form  of  control  could  not  be 
extended  to  States  using  variable  formulas.  It  would 
save  needless,  and  often  irritating,  supervision  of  the 
wealthier  communities  and  preserve  for  them  a  large 
measure  of  independence. 

Finally,  a  satisfactory  intrastate  distribution  of  the 
costs  of  public  aid  irill  call  for  changes  in  the  size 
of  the  local  financial  v/nits  in  certain  States.  It  is 
important  that  there  be  a  fairly  large  local  unit,  pre- 
sumably the  county,  although  in  some  States  counties 
are  too  small  and  too  numerous  to  serve  the  purpose 
well.  The  large  unit  diminishes  the  inequalities  in 
resources  and  reduces  to  manageable  proportions  the 
number  of  authorities  with  which  the  State  adminis- 
tration must  deal. 


ADMINISTRATION 


We  have  reserved  until  the  last  our  discussion  of 
the  application  of  the  administrative  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  character 
of  the  administrative  problem  is  vitally  affected  by 
policy  decisions  regarding  the  content  and  nature  of 
public-aid  programs  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  to  be  financed.  As  policy  changes,  so  Mill  the  ad- 
ministrative problem,  in  terms  of  both  the  administra- 
tive techniques  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
program  and  the  structural  organization  which  will 
most  efficiently  secure  the  desired  objectives.  Since 
any  proposals  for  administrative  change  must  there- 
fore be  based  upon  assumptions  regarding  the  future 
character  of  public-aid  programs  and  the  methods  of 
their  financing,  it  is  essential  that  we  indicate  the 
major  premises  on  which  our  proposals  are  based. 

For  the  reasons  already  given  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever policy  changes  may  be  made  in  the  future  the 
administration  of  public  aid  must  be  adjusted  to  three 
basic  features  characterizing  public-aid  policy  and  pro- 
grams. The  significance  of  these  features  will  be  briefly 
indicated. 

We  have  stated  our  conviction,  based  on  a  survey 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  public-aid  population  and 
of  the  objectives  and  operation  of  specialized  pro- 
grams, that,  provided  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
initial  selection  of  categories,  a  diversification  of  pro- 
grams providing  for  clearly  definable  groups  will  and 
should  continue  to  characterize  public-aid  policy.  We 
have  drawn  attention  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  some 
of  the  consequences  of  perpetuating  categorization  and 


specifically  to  the  necessity  for  assuring  an  adequate 
noncategorical  underpinning  service  to  provide  for 
those  who  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  any  of  the  special- 
ized programs  without  detriment  to  the  attainment 
of  the  purposes  of  these  programs.  At  this  point  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  administrative  implications 
of  the  categorical  approach. 

Before  going  further,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  the  second  basic  assumption  on  which  our  ad- 
ministrative recommendations  are  based;  namely,  that 
constructive  public-aid  policy  involves  the  rendering 
of  technical  and  specialized  services  which  call  for 
trained  personnel  and  an  administrative  organization 
equipped  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  specialized  activities. 
It  is  evident,  too,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown,  that 
many  of  these  functions  must  be  performed  for  the 
entire  population.  The  need  for  them  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  recipients  of  socially  provided  in- 
come. Thus  our  administrative  proposals  are  neces- 
sarily postulated  upon  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
potentially  overlapping  categories  and  services. 

The  third  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  we  base 
our  administrative  recommendations  is  that  public-aid 
programs  of  the  future  will  involve  administrative 
participation  of  all  levels  of  government  and  specifi- 
cally that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
large. 

Reduction  of  Administrative  Difficulties 
Due  to  Diversification  of  Programs 

The  diversified  treatment  of  recipients  of  public  aid 
has  already  proceeded  very  far.     There   are  no  less 
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than  13  different  programs  involving  Federal  partici- 
pation. General  relief,  which  is  wholly  a  State  and 
local  responsibility,  and  workmen's  compensation, 
which  is  State-administered,  are  the  two  programs  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  does  not  participate. 

This  complicated  administrative  structure,  which  has 
developed  during  the  past  decade,  has  been  superim- 
posed upon  a  series  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies which  had  already  attained  a  high  degi-ee  of 
specialization  in  the  public-aid  and  service  fields. 
Some  State  governments  had  already  created  public- 
welfare  agencies  to  administer  public-aid  and  related 
programs,  and  since  the  categorical  principle  was  al- 
ready firmly  established  and  had  in  fact  been  operating 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  was  entirely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  new  programs  would  be  developed  on 
the  categorical  principle  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
Federal  public-assistance  program  should  provide 
grants  to  State  agencies  which  were  already  adminis- 
tering these  same  assistance  categories. 

All  the  more,  therefore,  because  the  principle  is  so 
deep  seated,  we  recognize  that  there  is  no  single  or 
simple  answer  to  the  problems  created  by  the  recent 
new  development  of  categorical  or  diversified  programs. 
The  many-sided  character  of  public-aid  measures  pre- 
cludes anj'  basis  of  organization  which  would  com- 
pletely avoid  overlapping,  gaps  in  service,  or  juris- 
dictional difficulties  as  between  agencies.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  there  is  no  solution  that  will  hold  for  all 
time.  Administrative  regroupings  and  redistribution 
of  functions  must  follow  policy  changes.  Flexibility, 
rather  than  rigidity,  must  characterize  any  administra- 
tive structure. 

In  spite  of  these  real  difficulties  we  believe  that  the 
administration  of  our  present  series  of  diversified  pro- 
grams would  give  rise  to  fewer  difficulties  if  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  were  accepted. 

Selection  of  Categories  and  Programs 

There  should  he  a  more  meaningful  and  logical 
selection  of  categories  and  special  programs. 

We  have  already  urged  as  a  general  principle  that 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  specific  objec- 
tives of  the  various  special  programs  and  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  groups  who  are  to  be  eligible  for  each.  It 
is  evident  from  our  discussion  of  work,  youth,  and 
social-insurance  programs  that  their  objectives  aie 
distinctive  and  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  specific 
groups.  If  our  recommendations  for  modification  of 
their  content  are  accepted,  a  high  degree  of  categoriza- 
tion will  in  any  case  exist.  Even  here,  however,  we 
believe  that  real  gains  would  follow  from  a  more  rigid 
application  of  our  general  principle. 
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Programs  for  the  employable  population. — A  re- 
consideration of  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the 
young  unemployed  as  a  separate  category  and  greater 
clarity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  measures  needed  by  this 
group  only,  would  go  far  towards  clarifying  the  respec- 
tive functions  of  youth  work  agencies,  educational  de- 
partments, and  the  public  employment  service.  Thvs, 
for  easamiple,  such  policy  evaluation  and  reconsideration 
would  suggest  tJie  desirability  of  unifying  the  present 
National  Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  of  transferring  responsibility  for 
the  NYA  student  work  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Although  both  resident  and  nonresident  work  pro- 
grams for  youth  are  desirable,  there  seems  very  little 
justification  for  maintaining  the  CCC  and  the  NYA 
as  completely  separate  agencies.  Both  are  providing 
work  for  young  people  who  are  not  in  regular  day 
school.  The  former  operates  through  resident  camps; 
the  latter  has  both  resident  centers  where  the  young 
people  live  during  their  employment  and  local  projects 
where  the  youth  work  during  the  day  but  live  at  home. 
In  both  programs  the  emphasis  is  on  productive  work. 
Wliile  the  CCC  operates  a  specialized  type  of  work  pro- 
gram, there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  obstacles 
to  incorporating  it  into  an  integrated  youth  work  pro- 
gram. The  union  of  the  CCC  and  NYA  out-of -school 
work  program  would  foster  a  more  integrated  approach 
to  the  general  problem  of  the  types  of  provision  to  be 
made  for  young  people. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  youth  work  pro- 
grams will  lay  particular  emphasis  on  training  and 
the  educational  aspects  of  work,  there  will  be  need  for 
the  closest  possible  relationships  between  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  youth  work  programs  and  the  educa- 
tional authorities.  The  educational  objectives  of 
productive  work  must  be  arrived  at  jointly  and  must 
be  clearly  envisaged  by  both.  We  believe  that  such 
a  cooperative  endeavor  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  Federal 
level  both  the  Office  of  Education,  wluch  provides  Fed- 
eral leadership  in  education,  and  the  two  agencies  now 
administering  youth  work  programs  operate  under  the 
same  administrative  supervisor;  namely,  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator.  Under  the  unified  admin- 
istration of  the  present  youth  work  programs  such 
cooperation  should  become  even  more  practical. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  assignment  to  the  Office  of 
Education  of  responsibility  for  administering  what 
would  be  essentially  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  for  contin- 
ued education  represents  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional line  of  activities  of  this  agency.  But  there  is 
no  logical  reason  why  an  agency  accustomed  to  dis- 
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pensing  other  educational  funds  to  the  States  should 
not  also  distribute  funds  for  student  aid.  The  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  institutions  of  higher  learning  does 
present  some  difficulties,  since  the  relationship  of  the 
State  departments  of  education  to  the  colleges  is  differ- 
ent from  their  relationship  to  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  funds  for 
student  aid  would  raise  problems  regarding  the  policy 
of  extending  Federal  aid  to  schools  conducted  under 
nongovernmental  auspices,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
these  are  insuperable. 

More  careful  attention  to  the  objectives  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  to  the  selection  of  workers  who 
are  to  be  eligible  for  tliis  type  of  aid  would  similarly 
help  to  simplify  administrative  relationships  between 
administrators  of  this  service,  of  general  relief,  and  of 
the  "Work  Projects  Administration.  For,  if  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  were  made  available  only 
to  workers  for  whom  a  payment  based  upon  past  earn- 
ings was  a  significant  type  of  aid,  there  would  be  fewer 
persons  transferring  for  short  periods  from  other  pro- 
grams to  unemployment  compensation  (and  back 
again)  and  less  necessity  for  supplementary  aid  from 
the  residual  assistance  system. 

Categories  in  the  tneans-test  programs.  —  Wliether 
there  should  be  further  categorization  within  the 
group  of  programs  in  which  assistance  is  based 
upon  passage  of  a  means  test  is  a  more  difficult 
issue.  At  the  present  time  there  are  four  such  pro- 
grams: old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  Farm  Security  grants.  The 
adoption  of  our  recommendation  for  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  for  general  public  assistance  would  create  the 
possibility  of  yet  a  fifth  category. 

"We  recognize  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
categories  involves  additional  administrative  difficulties 
and  enhances  the  twin  dangers  of  overlapping  of  serv- 
ices and  gaps  in  coverage.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
undoubted  advantages  in  the  provision  of  public  assist- 
ances on  a  categorical  basis.  It  is  possible  to  identify 
certain  types  of  needy  persons,  such  as  the  aged,  the 
blind,  or  children  who  have  lost  a  breadwinner,  where 
the  need  for  public  aid  will  continue  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  and  where  relative  stability  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  amount  of  aid  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  are  essential.  The  practical  question  is  wliether 
the  present  eligibility  conditions  admit  to  the  special 
programs  all  those  whose  need  is  of  this  character. 
The  continuing  need  of  many  aging  persons  under  65 
is  just  as  clearly  evident  as  that  of  those  who  have 
reached  this  age.  For  such  types  of  needy  persons  we 
believe  that  real  advantages  would  accrue  if  public  aid 
were  available  as  far  as  possible  in  tl^e  form  of  a 
pension.    This  would  reduce  the  necessity  for  frequent 


reinvestigation  and  would  enable  the  recipients  to  or- 
ganize and  plan  their  private  lives  on  an  orderly  basis. 
It  is  indeed  significant  that  many  of  the  earlier  special 
types  of  public  assistance  to  the  aged  and  to  dependent 
cliildren  were  called  old-age  or  mothers'  pensions. 

Categorization  of  recipients  of  public  aid  based  upon 
need  is  also  of  advantage  when  certain  definable  groups 
can  be  identified  on  the  basis  of  the  services  uniquely 
needed  by  the  group.  While  many  of  the  services  re- 
quired are  of  the  kind  described  as  social  case  work 
and  require  the  same  basic  preparation  and  understand- 
ing, there  ai'e  certain  considerations  of  special  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  specific  groups  such  as  children 
(who  have  peculiar  nutritional,  educational,  and  health 
problems)  or  the  aged  or  the  blind.  But  whether  or 
not  the  need  for  these  services  justifies  grouping  public- 
aid  recipients  into  special  categories  would  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  answer  to  two  questions.  First,  is  the 
need  for  these  services  uniquely  experienced  by  the 
needy,  aged,  blind,  or  dependent  children  or  is  it  com- 
mon to  all  the  aged,  blind,  or  children?  Second,  can 
these  services  be  most  effectively  and  economically  ren- 
dered only  when  combined  with  the  payment  of  cash 
allowances? 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  categorization  of 
recipients  of  payments  based  upon  need  is  the  assertion 
that  only  by  this  route  can  adequate  funds  be  secured. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  possible  to  im- 
prove public  provision  for  certain  groups  (specifically, 
the  aged  and  dependent  children)  by  making  a  special 
appeal  which  was  the  stronger  because  it  could  be 
shown  that  more  generous  aid  to  both  of  these  gi'oups 
would  in  no  sense  act  to  deter  them  from  seeking  gain- 
ful employment.  More  recently,  however,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  categorical  approach  facilitates  securing 
more  nearly  adequate  appropriations  for  special 
groups  has  proved  to  be  not  infallible.  It  has  been 
effective  in  regard  to  the  aged,  but  less  so  in  regard  to 
dependent  children.  Moreover,  already  in  certain 
States  there  is  a  tendency  for  appropriations  for  the 
federally  aided  public  assistances  to  be  considered  in 
tofo,  and  we  believe  that  this  tendency  will  be  strength- 
ened as  the  number  of  categories  increases  and  spe- 
cifically if  our  proposal  for  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  for 
general  public  assistance  is  adopted.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  retention  of  manj'  categories  after 
the  establishment  of  such  a  basic  underpimiing  service 
would  serve  to  intensify  the  risk  inherent  in  all  cate- 
gorization, namely,  the  development  of  pressure  groups 
aiming  to  secure  advantages  for  their  members,  often 
at  the  expense  of  other  equally  needy  persons. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  creation  of  a  more  adequate 
and  acceptable  general  public-assistance  program  would 
weaken  another  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  cate- 
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gorization  of  recipients  of  public  aid  that  is  provided 
upon  the  basis  of  need,  which  has  hitherto  had  a 
high  degree  of  validity;  namely,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  remove  certain  groups  from  the  odium  of  contact 
with  a  psychologically  unacceptable  general-relief  or 
poor-law  system.  As  and  when  general  i>ublic  assist- 
ance evolves  into  a  form  of  public  aid  which  is  not 
destructive  of  self-resj^ect,  this  particular  argument  for 
categorization  will  weaken.  Indeed,  perpetuation  of 
categories  for  this  reason  would  also  perpetuate  the 
view,  which  we  heartily  deplore,  that  the  general  public- 
assistance  clients  are  in  some  way  less  worthy  than  the 
recipients  of  the  categorical  aids. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  decision  regarding  the  cate- 
gorization of  recipients  of  ■public  assistance  cannot  be 
made  once  and  for  all,  and  in  particular  that  much  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  general  public-assist- 
ance system.  For  the  time  being,  we  believe  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  lies  icith  a  perpetuation  of  the 
existing  categories  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  depend- 
ent children.  We  see,  however,  no  justification  for  a 
continuance  of  the  category  represented  by  the  recipi- 
ents of  Farm  Secunty  grants  should  our  recommenda- 
tion for  a  federally  aided  general  public-assistance 
program  be  adopted.  This  would  not  preclude  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
was  given  power  to  make  specific  grants  to  recipients 
of  loans.  But  administration  of  grants  only  should  be 
merged  with  general  public  assistance. 

In  any  case,  if  retention  of  the  present  categorization 
of  assistance  based  upon  need  or  the  development  of 
new  special  programs  within  this  group  should  prove  to 
be  desirable,  certain  principles  of  organization  and 
administration  should  be  followed  if  the  use  of  cate- 
gories is  not  to  result  in  confusion,  overlapping,  and 
■wastefulness  in  the  administration  of  a  public- 
assistance  program.  These  principles  are  referred  to 
in  the  following  sections. 

Minimizing  the  Number  of 
Contacts  for  the  Applicant 

At  the  point  where  services  are  directly  rendered 
bo  the  applicant,  they  should  be  so  grouped  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  contacts  for  the 
individual. 

The  problem  is  two-fold.  There  is  today  no  one  cen- 
ter where  the  citizen  needing  either  monetary  aid  or  spe- 
cialized service  can  discover  what  public  or  private  re- 
sources are  available  in  his  community  and  what  steps 
he  should  take  to  obtain  the  assistance  he  needs.  The 
richer  and  more  diversified  the  community  resources  of 
any  area,  the  greater  is  the  perplexity  of  the  private  indi- 
vidual. We  should  like  to  see  in  each  local  area  a  central 
infot^mation  bureau  where,  in  physical  surroundings 


that  would  not  be  likely  to  repel  the  average  citizen,  in- 
formation would  be  given  concerning  local  public  and 
private  resources  and  wliere  help  would  be  given  in 
making  contacts  with  appropriate  local  agencies,  both 
public  and  private.  The  need  for  such  an  agency  is 
at  all  times  apparent.  It  is  pressing  when,  as  happens 
today,  new  problems  arise  and  there  are  large  shifts 
of  population  for  defense  purposes.  It  is  desperately 
urgent,  as  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  has  shown, 
when  the  normal  functioning  of  a  community  is  dis- 
rupted by  enemy  action  and  when  all  local  resources 
must  be  tapped. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  of  minimizing  the 
number  of  contacts  for  the  applicant  for  public  services 
concerns-  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
points  of  access  to  public  aid.  Despite  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  between  administrators  of  various  pro- 
grams and  in  various  areas,  the  existence  of  many  in- 
take offices  is  a  source  of  confusion  to  the  applicant,  is 
administratively  wasteful,  and  impedes  coordination 
of  policy. 

Programs  where  eligibility  is  based  on  need. — All 
public-assistance  programs  should  be  administered  by 
the  same  administrative  agency. 

This  does  not  imply  that  there  may  not  be  a  variety 
of  plans  of  administration  or  divisional  organization 
within  the  agency.  Administrative  integration  of  the 
special  assistances  and  general  relief  has  already  been 
adopted  in  many  States  and  has  resulted  in  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  staff,  simplification  of  administrative 
procedures,  and  better  service  to  dependent  families; 
it  has  also  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
administration  of  general  relief.  Such  integration  of 
services  based  upon  need  has  also  the  advantage  of 
assuring,  within  any  one  locale,  substantial  uniformity 
in  the  standards  applied  in  determining  both  eligibility 
and  budgetary  deficiencies. 

The  case  in  favor  of  administrative  integration  of 
the  special  assistances  and  general  relief  holds  whether 
or  not  our  proposal  for  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  for  gen- 
eral public  assistance  be  adopted.  If  our  recommenda- 
tion is  not  put  into  effect,  an  integration  of  the  two 
types  of  public  aid  will,  we  believe,  have  the  effect  of 
improving  and  strengthening  the  administration  of 
general  relief.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  now, 
where  the  two  services  are  administratively  integrated, 
the  higher  standards  of  the  special  assistances  called 
for  by  the  Social  Security  Act  have  often  been  extended 
also  to  general  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
should  be  a  grant-in-aid  for  general  public  assistance, 
there  is  an  additional  arginnent  in  favor  of  integration; 
namely,  the  desirability  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
number  of  authorities  and  administrative  units  with 
which  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
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will  have  to  deal.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  at 
the  Federal  level  the  authority  which  could  most  ap- 
propriately be  charged  with  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration of  such  a  grant-in-aid  is  the  Social  Security 
Board.  It  is  clearly  desirable  that  a  similar  basis  of 
organization  should  be  adopted  by  the  other  partner  in 
the  service. 

Admission  to  the  special  assistances  should  he  through 
the  general  public-assistance  system,. 

Since  need  is  the  basic  condition  of  eligibility  for  all 
programs,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  gaps  in  protec- 
tion now  existing  would  be  filled  and  greater  uniform- 
ity of  means  tests  within  any  one  area  would  be 
achieved  if  in  general  needy  applicants  were  first  ac- 
cepted for  general  public  assistance  and  then  assigned 
to  the  special  assistances  as  the  nature  of  their  special 
needs  became  evident.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  gen- 
eral public-assistance  program  we  propose  become  a 
general  over-all  program  and  not  merely  another  cate- 
gory. We  envisage  a  situation  in  which,  after 
applicants  had  been  accepted  for  general  public 
assistance  and  after  suflScient  time  had  passed  for  the 
agency  to  determine  which  families  with  dependent 
children,  which  old  people,  and  which  blind  persons 
need  presumably  permanent  or  long-continuing  aid 
and  therefore  regular  allowances  and  maintenance 
budgets,  these  families  and  individuals  would  be  se- 
lected out  of  the  total  general  public-assistance  load 
and  given  whatever  standard  budget  allowance  was 
indicated,  together  with  case-work  service.  The  staffs 
would  work  closely  with  other  divisions  of  the  welfare 
department  concerned  with  the  same  types  of  problems 
and  with  related  community  services.  Internal  admin- 
istrative arrangements  for  the  handling  of  the  cate- 
gories would  be  left  to  each  State  agency  to  determine. 

Work  and  training  programs. — In  our  discussion  of 
work  and  youth  programs,  we  have  stated  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  public  employment  ofjlce  should 
he  developed  as  the  single  channel  of  access  for  all  pro- 
grcrnis  dealing  with  the  work  or  training  needs  of  the 
unemployed  and  for  those  mainteiiance  programs,  such 
as  unemployment  compensation,  where  no  test  of  nsed 
is  applied. 

We  recognize  that  our  proposal  for  a  more  intensive 
utilization  of  the  potentialities  of  the  employment  serv- 
ice will  call  for  certain  changes  within  the  service 
itself.  More  offices  wiU  have  to  be  set  up  in  order 
more  adequately  to  cover  the  national  labor  market  and 
a  high  calibre  of  staff  will  have  to  be  attracted  to  the 
service.  Increased  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  placement  and  guidance  as  opposed  to  the  benefit- 
paying  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  employment  service. 
We  believe  that,  provided  proper  attention  is  given  to 
the  selection  and  training  of  a  flexible  and  adaptable 


staff,  this  suggestion  should  present  little  difficulty. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  depression  the  major  function 
of  the  agency  staff  would  involve  payment  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  and  registrations; 
during  periods  of  heavy  unemployment  there  would  be 
less  private,  but  correspondingly  more  public,  place- 
ment work;  with  revival,  private  placements  would 
resume  predominant  importance.  But  at  all  times  the 
offices  must  continue  to  accumulate  data  relative  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  available  labor  supply  and  de- 
mand and  the  probable  trends  in  the  labor  market. 
This  function  is  basic  to  the  planning  of  appropriate 
work  programs,  to  the  development  of  training  and 
retraining  facilities,  and  to  the  most  effective  adapta- 
tion of  these  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

Since  the  commencement  of  benefit  payments  a  great 
proportion  of  the  work  of  the  service  has  been  devoted 
to  unemployment  compensation  activities  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  its  funds 
come  from  that  source.  If  the  service  were  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  which  we  suggest,  it  would 
obviously  be  necessary  for  additional  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated for  that  purpose.  The  manner  in  which  the 
service  has  responded  to  the  requii-ements  of  national 
defense  encourages  us  to  believe  that,  given  adequate 
funds  and  a  clear  responsibility,  the  service  would 
ultimately  develop  the  necessary  staff  and  techniques. 

Although  we  envisage  the  employment  office  as  the 
local  integrating  agency  for  all  measures  dealing  with 
employable  persons,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  can  oper- 
ate independently  of  all  other  agencies.  On  the  con- 
trary, close  and  continuous  relations  with  all  agencies 
concerned  in  the  operation  of  specific  programs  for  the 
unemployed  must  at  all  times  be  maintained.  This 
point  can  be  illustrated  by  discussion  of  the  guidance 
and  counseling  functions  which,  as  we  have  previously 
urged,  must  play  an  important  role  in  any  satisfactory 
series  of  measures  for  youth. 

The  desirability  of  having  such  guidance  conducted 
by  the  agency  in  closest  touch  with  the  realities  of  the 
labor  market  points  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
local  employment  offices  and  indicates  that  a  strong 
youth  service  unit  shoiild  he  developed  in  puhlic  em- 
ployment offices.  But  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween this  unit  and  the  schools  and  the  agency  giving 
work  experience  is  essential  and  would  minimize  the 
possibility  of  duplication  of  effort  in  record  keeping 
and  in  contacting  employers  for  placement  in  jobs.  It 
would  also  ensure  that  each  problem  of  individual  ad- 
justment, occupational  or  otherwise,  would  be  ap- 
proached from  a  broad  perspective.  This  guidance 
agency  would  not  only  have  the  responsibility  of  placing 
the  young  worker  in  a  job  for  which  he  is  especially 
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suited  but  would  also  see  that  those  for  whom  part-time 
work  on  local  j'outh  work  projects  or  referral  to  CCC 
camps  would  be  particularly  beneficial  were  directed  into 
this  type  of  experience.  Youth  who  needed  financial  as- 
sistance to  contimie  full-time  schooling  would  also  be 
directed  through  this  agency  to  the  source  of  such  aid. 

The  location  of  the  specific  interviewing  and  coun- 
seling of  individual  youth  would  undoubtedly  be 
determined  by  local  experience  and  circumstances.  In 
some  places  the  schools  would  be  tlie  center  and  in 
others  the  public  employment  offices.  The  Youth 
Service  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
should  at  all  times  he  responsible  for  stimulating, 
directing,  and  coordinating  that  phase  of  the  guidance 
service  that  has  to  do  directly  with  the  occupational 
adjustment  of  youth  regardless  of  where  or  hy  what 
local  agencies  the  service  is  performed.  The  service 
should  be  universally  available  with  itinerant  counsel- 
ors supplied  at  regular  intervals  to  those  areas  where 
it  is  impractical  to  maintain  a  completely  staffed  and 
equipped  occupational-adjustment  center.  The  Bureau 
through  its  Youth  Service  Unit  would  be  responsible 
for  making  available  to  local  communities  in  usable 
form  significant  results  of  the  work  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Outlook  Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  work  of  other  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  concerned  with  phases  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  trends  bearing  on  the  occupational  adjustment 
of  youth. 

The  type  of  cooperative  relationship  we  are  suggest- 
ing is  no  Utopian  ideal.  Already,  under  the  pressure 
of  defense  requirements,  steps  are  being  taken  toward 
the  organizational  arrangements  we  envisage.  Thus  in 
June  1941  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  the 
State  employment  service  agencies,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  National  Youth  Administration  agreed 
to  form  councils  of  State  administrators  for  defense 
training  activities  in  the  several  States.  These  coun- 
cils consist  of  one  representative  each  of  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education,  the  State  administra- 
tions of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the 
State  employment  security  agencies.  They  are  admin- 
istrative bodies  with  respect  to  decisions  on  all  defense 
training  matters  involving  more  than  one  agency.  The 
employment  service  is,  however,  given  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  determining  training  needs,  the  kind  of  occu- 
pations in  which  training  should  be  given,  selection  and 
referral  of  applicants,  and  placement  of  trainees. 

Service  programs. — Many  constructive  and  preven- 
tive services  essential  to  tlie  mental  or  physical  rehabil- 
itation of  certain  individuals  and  to  their  return  to  self- 
support  call  for  the  utilization  of  specialized  personnel. 
The  need  for  many  of  these  services  is  not  confined  to 


that  section  of  the  population  which  is  at  any  time  in 
receipt  of  economic  aid. 

Selection  of  tlic  appropriate  point  of  access  to  all 
service  programs  other  than  those  dealing  with  the 
special  labor  market  needs  of  the  unemployed  calls 
for  careful  consideration.  The  decision  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  service  programs  themselves 
and  the  public  attitude  toward  the  welfare  agency. 
The  more  closely  the  service  programs  are  function- 
ally integrated  with  those  primarily  concerned  with 
meeting  economic  need,  and  the  stronger  the  tendency 
to  restrict  eligibility  for  the  service  programs  to 
those  who  can  pass  some  test  of  need  or  income,  the 
more  powerful  will  be  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
using  the  local  welfare  office  as  the  single  channel  of 
access  to  these  services.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  certain 
stigma  still  attaches  to  the  mere  fact  of  contact  with 
the  local  welfare  agency  because  of  its  relief-giving 
associations.  Where  this  attitude  persists,  use  of  the 
welfare  agency  as  the  point  of  access  to  service  pro- 
grams may  well  deter  many  persons  who  need  only 
services  from  applying  for  the  aid  which  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  they  should  receive  and  to  which  public 
policy  has  declared  them  to  be  entitled.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  the  deterrent  character  is  removed  from 
the  administration  of  general  public  assistance,  as  there 
is  wider  popular  acceptance  of  the  broad  philosophy 
motivating  the  provision  of  these  services  by  govern- 
ment, and  as  the  constructive  nonrelief  activities  of 
local  welfare  agencies  assume  greater  relative  impor- 
tance, this  attitude  toward  the  local  welfare  agency  will 
disappear.  But  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  pretend  that 
it  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  also  relevant  to  note  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
highly  trained  and  technical  staff  capable  of  handling 
these  specialized  problems  will  often  be  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  small  units  of  govei-nment  and  would  also 
be  uneconomical  in  many  cases.  Large  coimties  may 
be  able  to  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  or  technicians, 
but  in  many  States  and  for  certain  programs  it  seems 
probable  that  better  results  would  be  secured  by  the 
organization  of  this  type  of  service  on  a  State,  rather 
than  local,  basis;  the  staff  might  be  utilized  for  con- 
sultative or  clinical  services  as  and  when  needed  by  the 
localities.  The  integrated  staff  administering  the  spe- 
cial and  general  assistances  would  then  render  such 
social  case-work  services  to  their  clients  as  can  be  pro- 
vided by  those  who  are  not  specialists  in  specific  fields 
and  would  call  in  specialists  or  refer  their  clients  to 
specialized  services  when  necessary.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, these  general  social  workers  can  perform  their 
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functions  efficiently  only  if  they  are  persons  possessing 
social-work  skills  and  professional  training.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  available  specialized  services  will  be  most 
effective  and  economical  if  the  basic  social  service  is 
intelligently  and  competently  performed. 

Coordinating  the  Activities 
of  Related  Agencies 

Whatever  the  general  policies  at  any  time  embodied 
in  legislation,  experience  has  shown  that  in  a  system 
characterized  by  diversified  programs  with  potentially 
overlapping  functions  or  clienteles  the  necessity  for 
administrative  coordination  will  be  great.  The  sphere 
of  activity  of  each  administrative  agency  can  seldom 
be  precisely  defined,  nor  can  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministrative organizations  be  so  determined  as  to  avoid 
all  possibility  of  difference  of  opinion  between  agencies 
in  related  fields.  Yet  unless  these  differences  can  be 
speedily  resolved  in  accordance  with  the  public  inter- 
est, there  may  be  a  loss  of  efficiency  or  failure  to  achieve 
the  over-all  objectives  of  policy. 

The  machinery  for  coordinating  the  activities  of 
related  agencies  must  he  strengthened. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  coordination  is  especially 
evident  at  the  Federal  level,  in  view  of  the  general 
importance  and  influence  of  the  programs  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  participates.  The  many- 
dimensional  character  of  public-aid  programs  and  the 
close  relationship  of  many  of  them  to  non-public-aid 
programs  administered  by  other  agencies  preclude 
any  simple  solution  in  the  form  of  a  combination  of 
all  in  a  single  public-aid  agency.  Moreover,  as  stu- 
dents of  public  administration  are  emphasizing,  there 
are  real  doubts  as  to  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  route 
of  integration. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  specific  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  task  of  coordination  could  most  efficiently 
be  provided  for  in  terms  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion. Among  the  possibilities  are  the  assigning  of  spe- 
cific responsibility  and  powers  for  this  work  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Federal  departments,  the  use  of  inter- 
departmental committees,  and  the  allocation  to  one  of 
the  six  administrative  assistants  to  the  President  of 
responsibility  for  continuously  surveying  administrative 
developments  in  the  field  of  public  aid  and  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  situations  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority.  We  should  like  to  see  further 
study  given  to  this  question. 

There  is,  however,  one  immediate  step  which  we  be- 
lieve would  favor  more  effective  coordination  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  Federal  organization  charged  with 
major  responsibility  for  the  health,  educational,  and 
public-aid  programs  now  in  existence  should  be 
strengthened.     The  Federal  Security  Agency  created 


by  authority  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1939 
embraces  many  of  the  Nation-wide  programs  we  have 
been  discussing.  Many  important  programs,  however, 
are  outside  its  jurisdiction.  These  include  programs 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  farm  relief  programs,  and  the  special 
health  and  welfare  programs  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  hardly  been  in  ex- 
istence long  enough  to  demonstrate  whether  the  type 
of  organization  contemplated  for  it,  i.  e.,  a  loose  asso- 
ciation of  relatively  independent  bureaus  with  common 
purposes  but  with  a  minimum  of  central  control,  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  operating  a  public-aid  program. 
Experimentation  is  still  under  way.  The  demands  of 
the  defense  program,  however,  have  demonstrated 
weaknesses  in  the  new  organization  which  should  be 
corrected  before  it  will  be  capable  of  meeting  most 
effectively  the  even  more  pressing  demands  of  the  post- 
war period.  We  recoimnend  that  the  basis  of  organ- 
ization of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  he  reexamined 
in  the  light  of  the  responsihilities  of  other  agencies 
whose  programs  are  closely  related  to  its  own,  and  that 
the  Congress  set  up  the  Agency  as  an  executive  establish- 
ment with  primary  and  continued  responsibility  for 
promoting  and  safeguarding  the  general  welfare,  health, 
and  education  of  the  country. 

If  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  with  primary  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  the  very  considerable  number  of  programs 
now  grouped  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  he 
could  more  effectively  assume  the  leadership  for  coordi- 
nation of  planning  between  the  various  operating 
agencies,  both  within  and  without  his  Department.  In 
this  task  we  believe  he  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
studies  of  the  over-all  council  which  we  later  recom- 
mend should  study  the  problem  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Distribution  of  Administrative  Responsibility 
Between  Levels  of  Government 

In  enunciating  the  administrative  principles  which 
should  govern  the  implementation  of  the  public-aid 
policies  we  recommend,  we  pointed  out  that  the  alloca- 
tioii  of  administrative  responsibility  as  between  levels 
of  government  could  not  be  decided  out  of  hand  by 
the  application  of  any  simple  formula.  We  urged  in- 
stead that  the  question  be  considered  anew  in  regard 
to  each  separate  program  and  that  the  vital  determi- 
nants are  the  potentialities  of  each  level  of  government 
for  the  performance  of  the  functions  called  for  by  each 
program  and  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the 
securing  of  national  minimum  standards  of  perform- 
ance. 

There  are  relatively  few  public-aid  programs  whose 
technical  nature  points  inevitably  to  purely  Federal 
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control  and  operation  of  all  aspects  of  administration. 
The  character  of  the  old-age  insurance  measures  points 
obviously  to  sole  Federal  operation.  The  assurance  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  long-term  contract  between  the 
insured  worker  and  government,  the  control  and  in- 
vestment of  funds,  and  the  administrative  advantages 
of  large-scale  and  unified  record-keeping  all  point  to  a 
purely  Federal  system. 

Problems  of  the  rehabilitation  and  location  of 
farmers  are  regional  or  Nation-wide  in  scope  and  can 
be  effectively  applied  only  if  the  administrative  and 
policy-making  authority  is  one  capable  of  taking  into 
account  the  relative  resources  and  potentialities  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
constructive  programs  involving  the  transference  of 
populations  away  from  submarginal  areas  are 
contemplated. 

There  is  a  second  group  of  programs  where,  although 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  program  are  impor- 
tant, the  major  consideration  must  be  whether  the  ob- 
jectives can  be  attained  by  joint  operation  without  a 
cumbersome  and  complicated  machinery  and  a  degree 
of  supervisory  control  that  would  be  excessive  and  pro- 
ductive of  friction.  Six  types  of  progi-am  call  for  con- 
sideration from  this  point  of  view :  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  youth  programs,  the  employment 
service,  unemployment  compensation,  and  the  special 
and  general  public  assistances. 

Work  Projects  Administration 

Although  the  actual  operation  of  work  projects  might 
appear  to  be  a  function  peculiarly  suited  to  States  and 
localities,  many  considerations  point  to  the  necessity  for 
a  high  degree  of  Federal  participation.  The  Federal 
Government  must  carry  a  large  pro^jortion  of  the  costs, 
and  we  have  already  indicated  the  undesirability  of  di- 
vorcing financial  from  administrative  responsibility. 
The  desirability  of  utilizing  work  projects  as  an  in- 
tagi'al  part  of  more  comprehensive  and  constructive 
measures  involving  the  transference  of  populations, 
the  training  and  retraining  of  workers,  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  and  use  of  public  works  as 
a  weapon  for  implementing  a  public  spending  policy 
all  point  to  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able Federal  responsibility  for  the  extent,  location,  and 
nature  of  the  program,  as  well  as  for  the  selection  of 
project  workers.  In  view  of  the  still  incomplete  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  provision  of  work  by 
government  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  considerable  control  will  have  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government  over  conditions  of  remuner- 
ation and  work  if  the  program  is  not  to  degenerate  into 
a  "test-work"  or  "work-for-relief "  measure. 

The  enforcement  of  these  conditions  and  require- 


ments would  involve  in  any  case  a  high  degree  of 
Federal  control  over  the  administration  of  projects. 
Wliether  such  a  degree  of  control  would  be  admin- 
istratively compatible  with  State  and  local  administra- 
tion of  the  program  is  a  dubious  point.  We  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  weight  of  advantage  at  the 
present  time  lies  with  a  continv/ition  of  Federal 
operation  of  the  work  program,  accompanied  as  now  by 
local  sponsorship. 

These  considerations  point  indeed  to  an  extension  of 
Federal  administrative  responsibility  in  one  respect — 
namely,  in  the  test  of  need — so  long  as  this  continues 
to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  program.  For  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  program  may  be  thwarted  if  independent  local 
agencies  interpret  their  duties  in  a  spirit  contrary  to 
that  implied  in  the  Federal  program.  So  long  as  a 
detailed  and  exhaustive  test  of  need  is  retained,  it  is 
obviously  economical  that  this  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  local  welfare  office.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  given  more  authority  to  determine  the 
standard  of  need  to  be  applied.  This  authority  would 
be  more  effectively  implemented  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reimbursed  the  local  office  for  all  or  part  of  this 
work. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  recommenda- 
tion regarding  Federal  operation  with  local  sponsorship 
of  a  work  program  does  not  preclude  the  ultimate  pos- 
sibility of  joint  administration  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  As  the  country  becomes  more 
accustomed  to  the  requirements  of  a  real  work  program 
and  more  fully  accepts  all  its  implications,  the  necessity 
for  detailed  Federal  control  of  standards  will  be  less. 
We  regard  joint  operation  as  in  pi'inciple  preferable  to 
operation  by  a  single  central  agency.  We  believe  that 
this  should  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  long-range 
policy  where  this  can  be  secured  without  detriment  to 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Youth  Programs 

Many  of  the  considerations  which  we  have  urged  in 
suggesting  that  the  work  programs  for  adults  should  be 
operated  on  a  Federal  basis  apply  also  to  the  special  work 
measures  we  propose  for  youth.  It  is  important  that 
these  special  progi'ams  be  available  for  all  youth,  regard- 
less of  their  place  of  residence.  The  unequal  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  unemployment  among  youth,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  of 
the  future  are  members  of  families  in  rural  and  rela- 
tively poor  areas,  suggests  that  measures  of  the  type  and 
extent  desired  will  not  be  available  if  responsibility  for 
their  provision  rests  with  the  local  areas  in  which  young 
applicants  are  concentrated.  A  high  degree  of  Federal 
financial  aid  will  be  essential,  and  administrative  re- 
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sponsibility  should  l)e  conniiensiirate  willi  the  degree  of 
financial  participation. 

We  have  ah-eady  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
where  transferences  of  population  from  areas  of  lesser 
to  those  of  greater  economic  opportunity  are  indicated, 
it  is  especially  desirable  that  these  measures  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  3'ounger  workers  in  the  areas  of 
limited  opportunity.  Because  we  believe  that  well- 
devised  work  programs  could  become  an  integral  part 
of  this  transference,  it  is  evident  that  their  planning 
and  operation  must  be  carried  out  by  an  authority 
capable  of  operating  across  State  lines  and  of  taking 
into  account  the  labor  supply-and-demand  conditions 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  are  convinced  that  ap- 
propriately developed  and  located  youth  \oorh  pro- 
grams large  enough  to  provide  for  the  fluctuating  and 
often  large  body  of  young  people  who  will  need  them 
can  he  counted  on  only  if  responsiiility  for  their  ad- 
ministration is  lodged  in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  recommendation  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  enlisting  local  cooperation  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  projects  on  a  sponsorship  basis. 

The  Public  Employment  Service 

The  exigencies  of  the  defense  program  have  demon- 
strated the  national  character  of  the  labor  market  and 
the  necessity  for  a  national  organization  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  local  labor  shortages  and  surpluses.  But  this 
situation  antedated  and  will  outlive  the  war  emergency. 
We  have  a  national  labor  market  and  a  mobile  popula- 
tion, and  the  effective  distribution  of  our  labor  supply 
can  be  assured  only  by  an  agency  capable  of  operating 
across  State  lines  and  considering  the  labor  needs  and 
re.sources  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  State-admin- 
istered employment  service  is  not  conducive  to  this  end, 
for  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  consider  the  State, 
rather  than  the  whole  country,  as  the  labor  market  and 
to  aim  to  keep  both  contracts  and  workers  within  the 
State.  Operation  on  a  State  basis  also  places  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  system  at  the  mercy  of  indi- 
vidual States  which  may  be  unwilling  to  develop 
an  adequate  service.  Withdrawal  of  administrative 
grants  in  a  I'ederal-State  system  for  nonconformity 
with  required  standards  defeats  the  very  purpose  of 
the  system. 

Full  attainment  of  an  effective,  nationally  operating 
employment  service  calls  for  uniformity  of  procedures 
and  classifications  and  a  multiplicity  of  clearance  ar- 
rangements. With  a  Federal-State  system,  the  flow  of 
instructions,  policies,  and  procedures  is  slow,  for  it 
has  to  go  through  numerous  governmental  levels.  A 
Federal  system  would  not  merely  be  more  speedy  in 
operation  and  less  productive  of  friction  between  ad- 
ministrators ;  it  would  also  be  more  economical  because 


the  State-Federal  system  duplicates  the  administrative 
hierarchy  in  many  instances. 

These  considerations  point  to  the  desirability  of  Fed- 
eral operation  of  the  employment  service.  The  war  has 
served  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  effectively  util- 
izing our  national  labor  .supply,  and  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  federalize  the  employment  service.  We 
should  like  to  see  federalization  of  the  employment 
service  continued  in  the  postwar  period. 

Admittedly,  State  administration  can  better  adapt 
to  local  conditions  and  uniform  Federal  regulations 
may  cause  difficulties  in  certain  areas.  We  do  not  min- 
imize this  difficulty,  but  we  believe  that  this  considera- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  the  major  objective  of 
securing  a  better  organization  of  our  national  labor 
market.  Moreover,  we  are  hopeful  that  if,  as  we  later 
suggest,  the  local  Federal  offices  were  buttressed  by 
advisory  committees  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
workers,  it  would  be  possible  both  to  formulate  and  to 
adapt  national  policies  in  conformity  with  the  peculiar 
employment  conditions  of  different  localities. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

The  application  to  unemployment  compensation  of  the 
general  principle  which  we  have  suggested  should 
govern  the  distribution  of  administrative  responsibility 
betM'een  Federal  and  State  authorities  suggests  that 
real  advantages  ivould  acci'ue  if  this  program  were  oper- 
ated on  a  natio7ial  basis. 

Unemployment  is  a  national  problem  and  public 
policy  dealing  with  it  can  best  be  formulated  on  a 
national  basis.  Our  labor  market,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  large-scale  migration  accompanying  the 
national  defense  effort,  must  be  viewed  in  national 
dimensions.  Those  very  factors  which  we  have 
emphasized  in  urging  a  Federal  employment  service, 
therefore,  apply  with  equal  validity  to  unemployment 
compensation.  Our  recommendations  for  a  national 
public  employment  service  and  a  national  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  are  interdependent.  They 
take  cognizance  of  the  administrative  inseparability  of 
the  functions  of  benefit  payments  and  job  placement. 
In  a  still  broader  perspective,  the  coordination  of 
unemployment  compensation  and  the  Federal  work 
program  would  lend  itself  to  sounder  long-range  plan- 
ning if  2  agencies,  instead  of  53,  were  involved. 

The  advantages  to  be  secured  from  conversion  of  the 
present  Federal-State  system  to  an  outright  national 
unemployment  compensation  plan  are  especially  appar- 
ent if  our  proposed  changes  in  the  content  and  in  the 
method  of  financing  the  system  are  to  be  implemented. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that,  to  achieve  maximum 
stability,  an  insurance  system  should  have  the  widest 
possible  base  and  that  the  logical  base  for  a  compulsory 
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unemployment  insurance  system  is  the  nation,  and 
not  the  State.  A  partial  solution  to  this  problem  has 
been  proposed  in  the  form  of  a  Federal  reinsurance 
fund,  to  be  financed  either  by  Federal  monies  or  by 
contributions  from  the  States.  But  unless  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  fund  were  accompanied  by  Federal 
minimum  benefit  standards,  adequate  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative safeguards  would  be  lacking.  The  need 
for  such  standards  is  also  imperative  if  present  expe- 
rience-rating systems  are  not  to  destroj'  the  effectiveness 
of  unemployment  compensation. 

These  Federal  benefit  standards  would,  however, 
present  their  own  special  difficulties.  Fifty-one  laws 
would  have  to  undergo  complying  amendments.  Vari- 
ous types  of  interstate  competition  might  impose 
obstacles  to  speedy  and  coordinated  action.  Further- 
more, Federal  benefit  standards  would  call  for 
extremely  close  supervisory  functions  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  with  a  possible  increase  in  Federal- 
State  frictions.  Although  Federal  benefit  standards 
and  a  reinsurance  fund  would  lead  to  some  improve- 
ments, they  represent  temporary  expedients  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  unemployment  compensation 
structure  even  more  cumbersome.  The  more  simple 
and  direct  method  of  achieving  the  desired  result  would 
be  a  single  national  unemployment  compensation 
system. 

The  adoption  of  a  national  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  with  a  pooled  fund  would  not  only 
permit  more  adequate  benefits  of  the  type  we  have 
recommended  but  would  also  implement  the  recom- 
mended extension  of  coverage  to  certain  groups  now 
outside  of  the  State  system.  For  constitutional  reasons, 
maritime  labor  can  be  covered  only  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  administrative  difficulties  of  cover- 
ing employers  of  only  a  few  workers  (a  provision 
which  now  excludes  more  than  3  million  workers)  could 
be  mitigated  by  coordination  with  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  records,  which  already  include 
all  employers,  regardless  of  size  of  firm. 

This  last  procedure  also  offers  administrative  sav- 
ings and  greater  convenience  to  employers  (who  now 
must  file  thi-ee  separate  tax  returns)  through  a  single 
tax  collection  and  a  single  wage  report  for  all  social 
insurances,  including  health  and  disability  insurance 
when  such  programs  are  enacted.  The  separate  Fed- 
eral railroad  unemployment  insurance  program  could 
also  be  made  a  part  of  the  national  unemployment 
compensation  system,  which  would  be  another  step  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  agencies  performing 
allied  functions.  Furthermore,  a  national  system 
would  obviate  the  problems  of  interstate  benefit  agree- 
ments and  relieve  the  burdens  of  employers  who  oper- 
ate in  more  than  one  State. 


In  making  this  recommendation  for  a  national  sys- 
tem, we  do  not  minimize  the  objections  that  might 
be  made  against  our  proposal.  We  favor,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  stated,  a  Federal-State  arrangement  wher- 
ever this  basis  of  operation  does  not  unduly  impede 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  or 
lead  to  a  relationship  fraught  with  the  possibility  of 
administrative  friction.  The  arguments  we  have  just 
adduced  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  fully 
to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system,  State  autonomy  must  in  this  case  be 
subordinated  to  the  major  objective. 

We  recognize,  that  a  national  system  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  experimentation  theoret- 
ically to  be  derived  from  51  separate  systems.  But  we 
believe  that  these  advantages  were  most  apparent  in 
the  early  years  of  the  system  and  that  very  little  use 
has  in  fact  been  made  of  this  freedom  to  experiment. 
The  differences  between  the  State  systems  relate  to 
minor  aspects  of  the  program.  No  State  has  experi- 
mented with  more  generous  benefits  through  a  raising 
of  the  percentage  of  wages  granted  or  by  the  provision 
of  dependents'  allowances.  No  State  has  provided  a 
subsidy  from  general  funds.  There  are  indeed  differ- 
ences in  benefit  duration,  but  in  no  State  is  duration 
yet  equal  to  the  minimum  we  recommend. 

The  argument  that  the  patterns  of  employment  and 
industrial  conditions  are  so  peculiar  to  industrial  States 
as  to  be  capable  of  treatment  only  on  a  State  basis 
is  also  no  adequate  reason  for  perpetuating  the  present 
cumbersome  system.  For  here,  too,  there  is  little  indi- 
cation that  the  benefit  provisions  and  administrative 
organizations  of  the  different  State  laws  have  been 
adapted  to  these  alleged  differences.  Moreover,  such 
differences  as  exist  are  characteristic  of  areas  and  re- 
gions rather  than  of  individual  States,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  amenable  to  treatment 
if  our  recommendation  for  an  expended  use  of  the 
regional  basis  of  organization  is  adopted.  In  any 
case,  the  very  principle  of  granting  benefits  as  a  pro- 
portion of  previous  earnings  will  also  assure  under  a 
national  system  that  workers  in  States  with  higher 
wage  levels  will  receive  higher  benefits. 

Special  and  General  Public  Assistance 

Programs  in  which  both  the  determination  of  eligi- 
bility and  the  amount  of  grants  or  allowances  are 
based  upon  the  extent  of  need  have  traditionally  been 
locally  administered.  Although  the  need  for  financial 
aid  from  higher  governmental  levels  has  led  to  the 
sharing  of  administrative  responsibility  through  the 
setting  of  standards  whose  satisfaction  is  a  condition 
of  financial  aid,  a  wide  measure  of  independence  in 
regard  to  the  content  of  the  program  and  responsibility 
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for  day-to-day  administration  has  been  left  with  the 
smaller  units  of  government.  This  arrangement  has 
the  advantage  of  fostering  a  program  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  various  States  and 
localities,  an  important  gain  in  a  program  based  upon 
need. 

Such  joint  responsibility  today  characterizes  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  special  assistances  and  the  question 
immediately  arises  whether  a  similar  distribution  of 
responsibilities  should  characterize  the  improved  gen- 
eral public-assistance  system  which  lue  recommend. 
We  believe  that  it  shculd.  During  the  years  1933-35 
great  progress  toward  the  goal  of  more  satisfactory 
public-aid  provision  was  made  through  this  coopera- 
tive method,  and  we  believe  it  should  be  retained  until 
it  has  been  definitely  proved  unworkable.  But  while 
many  States  are  both  able  and  willing  to  develop  an 
adequate  general  public-assistance  system,  especially  if 
given  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  some  States  or 
parts  of  States  which  may  persistently  contravene  the 
Federal  standards  or  even  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
grant-aided  program  at  all.  In  view  of  the  vital  im- 
poii.ance  we  attach  to  ensunng  the  general  availability 
of  an  adequate  unde7'pinning  system  for  owr  diversi- 
fied j)rograms,  additiorud  safeguards  must  be  introduced. 

The  safeguard  represented  by  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  withdraw  funds  from  the  joint 
program  defeats  its  own  ends  precisely  in  the  circum- 
stances now  under  consideration.  For  where  inade- 
quate aid  is  given,  not  because  of  local  financial  strin- 
gency but  because  a  given  community  or  State  is 
unwilling  to  act  or  lacks  a  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  penalizes  mainly  the  insecure 
population,  whose  welfare  is  the  major  objective  of 
the  grant. 

We  believe  therefore  that,  for  so  vital  a  service  as 
gertsral  public  assistance,  in  s^ich  circumstances,  power 
must  be  given  to  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake 
direct  responsibility  for  administration  with  Federal 
personnel  until  the  State  demonstrates  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  resume  its  responsibility.  This  appears 
to  be  tlie  only  available  manner  in  which  the  principle 
of  joint  operation  may  be  preserved  for  the  majority 
of  States  without  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  inse- 
cure population  in  the  minority.  This  proposal  is  no 
radical  iimovation.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  was  given  a  similar  power,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  power  was  misused. 

We  regard  Federal  operation  in  such  circumstances 
as  an  interim  or  temporary  measure  pending  the  will- 
ingness of  the  community  to  operate  a  program  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  national 
standards.    It  follows  that  this  step   should   not  be 


undertaken  except  in  extreme  cases.  The  experience 
of  both  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
and  the  Social  Security  Board  has  shown  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  raising  the  standards  of  both 
the  security  provided  and  its  administration  by  nego- 
tiation and  cooperation  between  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  Past  experience  does  not  justify 
any  expectation  that  the  Federal  agencies  are  so  de- 
sirous of  extending  their  powers  that  they  resort  to 
extreme  coercive  measures  at  every  departure  from  the 
letter  of  tlie  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  minor  failures  to  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  for 
grants  are  disregarded  in  the  interests  of  the  needy 
and  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  Federal  operation  would  be  resorted  to  only 
in  clearly  defined  eventualities,  that  the  State  in  ques- 
tion should  have  a  full  opportunity  for  public  presen- 
tation of  its  case,  and  that  the  reasons  for  this  action 
should  be  made  apparent  to  the  people  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. More  specifically,  therefore,  it  is  suggested 
that  (1)  the  standards  to  be  maintained  shoidd  be  laid 
down  in  the  authorizing  legislation;  (2)  Federal  as- 
sumption of  administrative  responsibility  should  occur 
only  after  a  public  hearing  at  which  the  State  authori- 
ties have  every  opportunity  to  answer  the  allegations; 
and  (3)  this  heanng  should  take  place  within  the  State 
concerned  rather  than  in  W a,shington. 

We  attach  particular  importance  to  this  last  recom- 
mendation. For  in  the  last  resort  the  question  of 
whether  nationally  important  objectives  are  to  be 
assured  through  Federal  operation  or  Federal-State 
cooperation  is  a  decision  which  only  the  residents  of 
the  State  can  make.  The  wide  publicity  that  would 
be  given  to  such  hearings,  especially  if  both  Federal 
and  State  Governments  were  required  to  give  full  fac- 
tual support  for  their  respective  contentions,  would  di- 
rect local  public  attention  to  an  aspect  of  social  policy 
that  is  too  often  neglected  and  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  groups  within  the  State  who  are  interested 
in  making  provision  for  more  nearly  adequate 
standards. 

Admittedly,  the  safeguard  we  propose  might  offer  a 
direct  financial  inducement  to  States  to  abandon  all 
participation  in  the  program.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  risk  is  smaller  than  is  generally  supposed. 
All  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  States  abandon 
with  great  reluctance  the  right  to  participate  in  tLe 
administration  of  public  programs  which  vitally  affect 
the  welfare  of  local  citizens.  Indeed,  if  the  sense  of 
local  autonomy  is  so  weak  that  the  States  are  willing 
to  resign  from  the  field  in  order  to  divest  themselves 
of  financial  responsibility,  much  of  the  case  in  favor 
of  cooperative  as  opposed  to  national  administration 
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falls  to  the  ground.  It  seems  probable  too  that  the 
strength  of  the  financial  appeal  is  liicely  to  be  greatest 
in  those  States  which  even  now  are  contributing  from 
State  and  local  funds  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  costs  of  public  aid  and  in  many  of  which,  under  the 
equalizing  grant  we  propose,  the  Federal  Govermnent 
would  in  any  case  be  carrying  almost  the  whole  cost  of 
public  aid.  Thus  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  much  larger,  and  tlie  social  gains  of  assured 
security  would  be  great. 

Intrastate  Distribution  of  Administrative  Responsibility 

At  the  State  and  local  level  we  should  like  to  see  the 
same  broad  considerations  applied  to  the  distribution 
of  functions  and  administrative  responsibilities  between 
the  State  governments  and  their  subordinate  political 
units.  The  scope  and  magnitude  of  public-aid  meas- 
ures and  their  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  create  problems  with  which  State  governments 
as  such  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  unconcerned.  We 
should  like  to  see  an  increase  in  State  responsibility  for 
those  aspects  of  public-aid  programs  which  are  a  State 
and  local  concern.  The  experience  with  the  special- 
assistance  programs  has  shown  what  vast  improvements 
in  both  service  and  administration  result  when  the  State 
itself  assumes  adequate  resj)onsibiIity  for  policy  and 
standards.  Increasing  State  participation  will  also  be 
essential  as  new  programs,  and  especially  general  public 
assistance,  are  placed  upon  a  cooperative  Federal-State 
basis,  for  it  is  obviously  impracticable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  directly  with  several  thousand  small 
administrative  units.  Moreover,  direct  Federal  rela- 
tionships with  the  political  subdivisions  of  a  State  im- 
pede the  development  of  consistent  and  orderly  State 
policies. 

We  should  also  like  to  see,  within  the  States,  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  appropriateness  of  the  small  admin- 
istrative wnits  which  still  are  charged  with  considerable 
responsibility  for  jmhlic-aid  measures  in  many  parts 
of  the  cov/ntry.  In  general,  we  believe  that  the  county 
will  prove  to  be  the  smallest  practical  political  unit 
for  both  financial  and  administrative  purposes. 

Strengthening  of  Administrative  Personnel 

Despite  the  advance  made  in  the  development  of  all 
aspects  of  personnel  procedure  and  administration  in 
the  public-aid  field,  there  still  remains  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  calibre  and  training  of  personnel  as 
well  as  in  the  procedures  and  techniques  employed  in 
personnel  administration  if  our  gains  are  to  be  pro- 
tected and  extended  in  the  future.  This  study  has 
shown  that  in  some  fields,  particularly  in  general  relief, 
a  high  percentage  of  present  staff  members  lack  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  their  difficult  tasks.     Many 


more  are  only  partially  trained.  Even  those  who  have 
had  the  requisite  professional  education  and  experi- 
ence ai'e  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the 
staffs  are  far  too  small  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
recipients  of  assistance  and  relief.  This  means  that 
one  worker  may  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  200,  300, 
or  even  400  applicants  or  households  receiving  aid.  It 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  more,  than  superficial 
attention  to  such  case  loads. 

Acceptance  of  our  general  principle  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  public-aid  programs  calls  for  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  professional  competence  would  go 
far  toward  remedying  some  of  the  present  defects. 
This  principle  could  be  implemented  by  the  following 
steps,  among  others. 

Extension  of  the  Merit  System 

The  merit  systetn  should  be  extended  upward,  down- 
ward, and  outward  for  all  programs  in  the  public-aid 
field. 

The  continued  need  for  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  competence  in  the  administration  of  all  programs 
can  be  met  only  if  all  Federal  employees  are  brought 
under  the  merit  system  to  ensure  adequacy  of  training 
and  salary,  ease  of  transfer  from  one  program  to 
another,  and  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  the 
professional  attitude  in  public-aid  administration.  The 
lack  of  efficiency  evident  in  certain  programs  at  other 
levels  of  government  is  due  in  part  to  relatively  high 
turnover  of  staffs  because  of  inadequate  standards  and 
inadequate  compensation,  lack  of  security,  and  lack 
of  opportunity  for  the  individuals  concerned.  The 
administrators  of  these  agencies  also  require  protection 
against  the  pressures  of  patronage,  as  well  as  against 
the  problem  created  by  less  favorable  treatment  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  retain  personnel. 

At  the  local  level  the  availability  of  competent  per- 
sonnel is  often  restricted  by  insistence  upon  local  resi- 
dence requirements.  We  believe  that  local  professional 
staffs  within  the  State  should  be  selected  from  State- 
wide registers  and  that,  wherever  possible,  local  and 
State  residence  requirements  should  be  eliminated. 

Interagency  Staff  Transfers 

For  all  programs  and  for  all  levels  of  administra- 
tion in  the  public-aid  field  toe  recommend  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  periodic  interagency  transfer  of  appropriate 
grades  and  7iurnbers  of  personnel  be  adopted. 

Certain  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Social  Security 
Board  already  give  heavy  weight  to  State  experience  in 
selecting  their  staffs.  We  should  like  to  see  this  prac- 
tice extended  by  an  interchange  of  registers  between 
Federal  and  State  administrations.  This  flexibility  of 
transfer  and  definite  provision  for  exchanges  or  intern- 
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ships  from  Federal  to  State  and  from  State  to  Federal 
programs  would  develop  many  values  in  public-aid 
administration.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  would 
serve  ultimately  to  develop  a  strengthened  and  broad- 
ened merit  system  embracing  all  public  personnel  in 
the  public-aid  field  and  should  provide  for  the  individ- 
uals concerned  additional  opportunities  for  promotion 
and  advancement.  It  would  create  a  reserve  of  highly 
trained  personnel  for  all  programs.  Periodic  exchanges 
of  personnel  at  all  levels  should  promote  better  under- 
standing of  the  points  of  view  and  needs  of  State  and 
Federal  branches  of  administration  and  should  lead  to 
increased  understanding  and  increased  efficiency  in 
bringing  public  aid  to  the  economically  insecure 
population. 

Greater  Use  of  Staff  Development  Programs 

As  an  important  means  of  strengthening  the  staffs 
of  administrative  agencies,  we  strongly  recommend 
greater  use  of  staff -development  programs. 

These  should  include  the  regular  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  funds  to  finance  each  year  educa- 
tional leave  for  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  enable 
each  State  and  its  local  units  to  fill  key  positions  with 
qualified  personnel  and  to  improve  the  standards  of 
service  throughout  the  country. 

More  Adequate  Staffs  Essential 

Staffs  must  be  large  enough  to  perform  the  fum;tions 
called  for  hy  the  different  programs. 

Experience,  conlirmed  by  many  careful  local 
studies,  has  shown  that  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  welfare  of  public-aid  recipients, 
demand  that  local  agencies  be  staffed  with  enough 
trained  and  experienced  personnel  to  reduce  case  loads 
to  an  average  of  at  most  75  per  worker  and  that  ade- 
quate supervisory  staff,  both  State  and  local,  be 
provided. 

Flexibility  in  Administrative  Grants 

The  increasingly  commwn  practice  of  setting  arbi- 
trary maximums  to  the  funds  to  be  used  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  needs  careful  reexamination  and 
modif^ation  for  all  public-aid  programs. 

Grants  for  administration  should  be  flexible 
and  should  be  made  only  after  careful  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  job  to  be  done.  It  is  evident  that 
the  administration  of  some  programs  involves  the 
rendering  of  services  of  a  technical  and  special  nature. 
Programs  which  have  the  largest  numbers  of  clients 
tend  to  receive  the  largest  outlays  for  administrative 
expenses,  regardless  of  whether  the  services  performed 
are  routine.  The  application  of  a  fixed-percentage 
grant  for  administrative  purposes  often  means  that 


smaller  programs  rendering  more  specialized  service 
suffer  both  from  understaffing  and  inferior  personnel 
because  of  inadequate  funds. 

Continuous  Study  and  Evaluation 
of  Public-Aid  Policy 

Our  study  of  the  problems  of  policy  and  administra- 
tion in  the  realm  of  public  aid  pointed  to  one  serious 
gap  in  our  administrative  organization  which  should 
be  filled  as  speedily  as  possible;  namely,  the  absence 
of  any  continuing  body  charged  with  the  over-all  study 
and  evaluation  of  existing  policies  and  techniques  for 
their  implementation. 

A  National  Body  to  Study  Over-All  Policies 

'We  recommend  that  there  be  established  a  continuing 
national  advisory  body  charged  ivith  the  fu/nction  of 
studying  and  informing  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  coxvntry  of  the  operation  of  public-aid  measures. 

Such  a  body  would  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
over-all  coordination  of  policy  and  to  needed  future 
developments  in  administration  and  policy  alike.  This 
report  has  shown  that  tliis  over-all  evaluative  function 
is  not  and  cannot  be  siiitablj'  performed  by  any  existing 
institution.  Realistic  considerations  suggest  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  tlie  Congressional  appropria- 
tions committees,  the  interdepartmental  committees,  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
are  all.  for  different  but  significant  reasons,  unable  to 
perform  this  function. 

The  types  of  problem  with  which  such  a  continuing 
body  would  deal  can  be  briefly  indicated.  It  would, 
for  example,  call  attention  to  the  consequences  of 
failures  to  implement  stated  policies  by  adequate  ap- 
propriations. Wliere  appropriations  are  inadequate 
to  permit  an  agency  to  provide  for  all  its  legally 
eligible  clientele,  economies  must  be  made  either 
by  modifying  the  character  of  the  assistance  given  or 
by  reaching  a  smaller  group.  Congress  does  not  always 
indicate  which  of  these  policies  is  to  be  adopted,  and 
for  various  reasons  the  agency  concerned  may  not  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  impairment  of  its  effectiveness 
resulting  from  its  own  solution  of  the  dilemma.  A  body 
concerned  with  the  study  of  over-all  policies  might 
also  pouit  to  the  repercussions  ujion  the  security  avail- 
able to  various  segments  of  the  population  of  policies 
adopted  or  agreements  entered  into  by  the  different 
agencies  regarding  their  fields  of  operation.  The  rela- 
tive overexpansion  of  certain  t)'pes  of  security  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  others  would  clearly  be  another 
fruitful  field  of  investigation.  Attention  might  be 
called,  for  example,  to  the  i-elatively  large  proportion 
of  public-aid  funds  now  earmarked  for  the  aged  and 
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to  the  relatively  unfavorable  position  of  dependent 
children  and  of  the  general-relief  population.  The 
seemingly  preferential  treatment  of  aged  railroad  work- 
ers in  relation  to  other  aged  persons  is  another  case  in 
point. 

Finally,  the  conflicting  objectives  of  simultaneously 
operating  programs,  or  of  public-aid  programs  with 
other  governmental  policies,  require  continuous  study. 
The  public-aid  aspects  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  are  not  entirely  consistent 
with  the  principle  embodied  in  the  special  assistances 
and  the  social  insurances  of  providing  security  in  the 
form  of  cash  payments.  The  standards  of  need  ap- 
plied in  all  the  programs  financed  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Federal  funds  are  far  from  uniform,  and  the  logic 
of  the  diflerences  is  not  apparent.  Citizenship  is  a 
requirement  of  some  federally  aided  programs  and  not 
of  others.  Reserve  financing  characterizes,  at  least 
legally,  the  railroad  retirement  program,  whereas  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  operates  only  with  a  con- 
tingency i-eserve.  The  relation  of  public-aid  programs 
to  other  governmental  policies  arises  in  connection  with 
decisions  as  to  the  timing  of  the  imjjosition  of  social- 
insurance  taxes.  Expansions  and  contractions  of 
public  work  and  woi-k-relief  programs  obviously  affect 
the  size  of  the  net  government  contribution  to  the 
volume  of  spending.  The  economic  consistency  of  a 
policy  of  distributing  surplus  commodities  to  the  needy 
population  with  other  policies  looking  to  the  reduction 
of  agricultural  production  requires  analysis  and 
elucidation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  issues  raised  by  the 
numerous  and  many-dimensional  programs  now  oper- 
ating in  the  field  of  public  aid.  It  is  apparent  that 
their  solution  constitutes  no  easy  task,  but  greater 
progress  toward  a  logical  and  well-integrated  set  of 
policies  might  be  expected  if  data  of  a  comprehensive 
and  critical  nature  were  developed  by  continuing  study. 
The  importance  of  adding  to  our  present  administra- 
tive structure  a  continuing  advisory  body  with  the 
function  of  studying  public  aid  and  maldng  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  administrative 
machinery  and  better  over-all  policies,  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  public-aid  programs  are  dealing  with 
objectives  whose  realization  depends  upon  trends  and 
events  which  are  conditioned  by  dynamic  economic  and 
social  conditions. 

The  membership  and  staffing  of  such  a  body  calls 
for  careful  consideration.  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
have  a  board  or  committee  representing  the  different 
interests  and  viewpoints  affected  by  public-aid  meas- 
ures. Its  membership  should  therefore  include  persons 
who  can  speak  for  Federal  and   State  governments. 


employers,  and  workers,  and  also  persons  familiar  with 
the  technical  administrative  problems  of  public  aid  as 
well  as  experts  in  econx)mic  and  social  legislation. 
Whether  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies should  be  appointed  as  such  is  a  more  doubtful 
issue.  It  is  clear  that  the  boai'd  or  committee  must 
not  be  of  unwieldy  size.  Yet  selection  as  between 
heads  of  agencies  is  an  invidious  task.  It  is  also  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  persons  representing  agencies 
can  entirely  free  themselves  from  loyalty  to  their  re- 
spective agencies  and  a  desire  to  promote  their  interests. 
It  might  be  preferable  therefore  to  secure  the  desired 
representation  of  administrative  experience  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  current  programs  by  permitting 
organizations  of  State  and  local  administrators  and 
the  like  to  nominate  a  limited  number  of  members,  and 
to  select  on  a  rotating  basis  a  corresponding  number  of 
persons  from  Federal  agencies  to  represent  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  viewpoint. 

The  board  or  committee  would  give  general  direction 
to  the  work  of  a  small  full-time  staff.  By  and  large, 
however,  the  staff  would  not  itself  carry  out  detailed 
research  but  would  aim  to  coordinate  and  interpret 
existing  studies  and  statistical  data  and  to  stimulate 
the  appropriate  agencies,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
others,  to  undertake  special  cross-sectional  studies  or 
investigations  of  particular  problems.  It  would  be  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  such  work  that  the  public-aid 
committee  be  assured  of  a  budget  to  reimburse  the 
operating  agencies  for  the  additional  tasks  thrown 
upon  them. 

Review  of  Policies  at  the  State  Level 

We  should  liJce  to  see  similar  provision  for  coin- 
prehensive  review  of  policies  and  needs  made  at  the 
State  level. 

A  central  body  of  the  type  suggested  in  our  pre- 
ceding recommendation  can  and  must  confine  itself  to 
broad  national  policies  and  programs  and  to  the  co- 
ordination of  varied  programs.  It  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  account  except  in  a  general  way  of  the  diversity 
of  local  conditions  or  the  special  needs  of  individual 
communities.  Yet  constructive  public-aid  policy  can 
be  effective  only  if  based  upon  full  knowledge  of  local 
needs.  In  some  communities  this  service  is  already  per- 
formed by  existing  councils  of  social  agencies;  in  others 
occasional  or  periodic  surveys  of  local  needs  and 
resources  are  conducted  by  citizen  groups.  The 
constructive  contribution  made  to  intelligent  local 
planning  by  such  community  stock-taking  suggests  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  practice. 

But,  while  we  should  like  to  see  a  continuing  body 
on  which  the  public  and  administrators  from  public 
and  private  agencies  were  alike  represented  concern 
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itself  with  the  investigation  of  local  needs,  this  would 
not  be  the  end  of  its  responsibilities.  For  it  should 
also  study  local  resources  to  the  end  that  they  should 
be  utilized  as  fully  and  as  economically  as  possible. 
Quite  apart  from  the  service  such  a  body  could  render 
in  enlisting  the  active  interest  of  citizens  in  local  prob- 
lems and  public  efforts  to  meet  them,  there  would  be 
real  advantages  in  bringing  together  all  groups  con- 
cerned in  a  common  endeavor:  the  prevention  and 
amelioration  of  poverty  and  insecurity.  The  necessity 
to  consider  all  available  and  potential  resources  in  re- 
lation to  discovered  social  needs  would  foster  that  in- 
tegrated approach  to  these  basic  problems  to  which 
we  attach  so  much  importance. 

Public  Aid  and  the  Democratic  Process 

One  final  aspect  of  the  developments  we  have  out- 
lined calls  for  attention,  namely,  the  necessity  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  which  now  exists  between  governmental 
administrators,  private  welfare  agencies,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  We  harbor  no  illusion  that  the  diffusion 
among  the  people  of  a  sense  of  participation  in  a  com- 
mon venture  whose  outcome  contributes  so  vitally  to 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  Nation  can  be  easily 
or  speedily  achieved.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  citizens  and  administrators  would 
be  enhanced,  and  that  policy  would  be  more  closely 
adapted  to  changing  and  differing  circumstances,  if  the 
following  steps  were  taken. 

The  Role  of  Private  Welfare  Agencies 

The  cooperation  of  private  welfare  agencies  with 
public-aid  agencies  should  he  encouraged  and  their 
sphere  of  action  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  expan- 
sion of  govommental  activity. 

Organized  private  activity  in  the  field  of  public  aid 
has  a  real  contribution  to  make  and  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  enlisting  citizen  participation  in  an  active 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  character  and  size  of  the  problem  and  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  and  ameliorative  measures  sug- 
gest that  many  types  of  programs  can  be  successfully 
operated  only  by  utilizing  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful unit  of  organization;  namely,  government.  In  the 
last  10  3'ears  the  pendulum  has  swung  far  toward  as- 
sumption by  government  of  major  and,  in  many  fields 
and  areas,  exclusive  responsibility.  The  change  has 
been  accompanied  by  some  disposition  to  belittle  the 
role  of  the  private  agency,  and  this  attitude  has  in  some 
measure  been  fostered  by  the  failure  of  the  private 
agencies  themselves  to  reassess  their  own  functions  and 
policies  in  the  light  of  these  new  developments. 
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Citizen  support  for  the  public  social  services  may 
be  encouraged  through  organizations  which  exist 
for  other  purposes  or  which  have  general,  rather  than 
specific,  programs.  Thus,  the  trade  unions,  the  wom- 
en's clubs,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  chambers 
of  commerce  may  become  the  principal  sources  of  citizen 
interest  in  public  welfare.  Although  the  interest  of 
organizations  of  this  character  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary, it  is  doubtful  whether  any  continuous  and  undi- 
vided attention  can  be  expected  from  groups  which 
have  some  other  rai-son  d'etre.  There  are,  however, 
both  logical  and  historical  reasons  to  expect  that  the 
public  social  services  should  find  in  the  private  social- 
work  movement,  out  of  which  many  of  them  have 
evolved,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  constructive,  and 
the  most  forward-looking  source  of  citizen  participation. 

If  private  social  work  is  to  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  public  services,  its  leaders,  both  lay  and 
professional,  must  have  a  deep  conviction  that  a  volun- 
tary social  agency  today  has  a  primary  responsibility 
to  assist  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  govern- 
mental facilities.  This  responsibility  may  be  expressed 
in  many  tangible  ways,  but  in  every  instance,  it  involves 
a  sacrifice  either  of  energy  or  of  resources  or  of  both. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  fuller  and  more  constructive 
utilization  of  the  contributions  which  the  private 
agencies  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  make.  Obviously  they 
should  not  undertake  responsibility  for  functions  which 
government  is  now  equipped  to  perform  more  effectively. 
But  just  as  obviously  there  are  many  types  of  activity 
which  the  private  agencies  can  better  carry  out,  and  the 
scope  of  the  problem  is  so  vast  that  no  question  of  com- 
petition need  arise.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to 
functions  which  call  for  experimentation  and  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility  and  of  situations  requiring  more 
personal  and  individualized  treatment  than  government 
can  as  yet  offer  to  all  citizens.  Some  of  the  areas  in 
which  private  social  work  may  make  specific  contribu- 
tions can  be  briefly  indicated. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  improved  training  facilities 
for  public  administrators.  The  public  services  will 
never  rise  above  mere  mechanical  operation  without 
competent  and  progressive  personnel.  Adequate  facil- 
ities for  training  and  recruiting  staff,  including  re- 
training or  advanced  training  for  many  now  employed, 
do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  today.  Private  social 
woi'k  can  offer  many  more  opportunities  for  ti'aining 
than  it  does  today,  and  the  schools  of  social  work,  many 
of  them  under  private  ausi^ices,  must  enlarge  their 
faculties  and  increase  their  resources  to  help  meet  this 
need. 

Again,  the  resources  devoted  to  social  welfare  re- 
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search  in  tliis  country  are  slight  compared  with  those 
available  for  other  fields  such  as  education,  medical  sci- 
ence, and  the  physical  sciences.  Private  social  work  is 
a  natural  laboratory  for  social  research,  but  the  poten- 
tialities of  this  resource  have  never  been  fully  exploited. 
Many  private  social  agencies  have  resources  of  funds 
and  staff  which  could  be  directed  toward  studies  which 
the  governmental  agencies,  however  eager  to  have  them 
made,  are  in  no  position  to  carry  out.  Many  of  these 
studies  are  indeed  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be  a 
real  advantage  to  have  them  conducted  under  non- 
official  auspices. 

A  gi'eat  contribution  toward  the  improvement  of 
service  could  also  be  made  by  the  private  agencies 
through  the  conduct  of  demonstrations  and  experiments. 
The  private  agency  prides  itself  upon  its  fi'eedom  from 
regimentation  and  legalistic  controls.  It  has  a  setting 
for  experimentation  not  enjoyed  by  most  governmental 
agencies.  This  freedom  is  an  opportunity  for  pioneer- 
ing in  social  measures  which  may,  as  a  result  of  demon- 
stration, become  a  perflianent  part  of  the  governmental 
program. 

Finally,  the  j^rivate  agency  is  in  a  peculiarly  strategic 
position  for  contributing  to  public  understanding  of 
the  broad  problems  of  public  aid.  Private  social  work 
should  be  the  testing  ground  of  the  public  social  services. 
To  the  voluntary  agency  come  those  whose  needs  can- 
not be  met  by  the  public  agency.  To  its  attention, 
as  a  part  of  its  daily  activities  comes  the  evidence 
of  maladministration  or  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  exist- 
ing social  legislation.  The  professional  workers  can 
sort  out  from  this  experience  information  which  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  lay  constituency  and  to  the  public  at 
large  and  which  will  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  reform. 

These  are  four  general  areas  in  which  any  voluntary 
agency  may  contribute  to  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  social  services.  The  assumption  of 
any  or  all  of  these  responsibilities  would  mean  a  change 
in  emphasis  for  the  private  agencies,  which  today  are 
largely  service-directed.  "Improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions" would  again  take  its  place  as  a  major  activity 
of  such  organizations. 

The  shift  of  emphasis  to  research  and  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  individual  voluntary  agencies  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  changes  in  the  structure  and  function 
of  such  local  planning  bodies  as  the  councils  of  social 
agencies  and  even  of  some  of  the  state  and  national 
agencies.  Just  as  the  last  war  encouraged  the  fed- 
eration of  private  social  agencies  in  local  communities, 
perhaps  the  present  war  will  provide  impetus  for 
planning  bodies  in  the  social  field  such  as  we  have  rec- 
ommended above,  which  will  bring  togetlier  both  vol- 


untary and  public  agencies,  both  lay  and  professional 
workers,  in  a  common  concern  for  State,  regional,  and 
national  problems  as  well  as  their  local  manifestations. 

The  Responsibility  of  Legislators 

Elected  representatives  who  determine  the  broad  lines 
of  public-aid  policy  should  recognize  this  field  of  publics 
activity  as  an  important  component  of  public  policy. 

One  of  the  most  important  types  of  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  the  formation  of  public-aid  policies  and 
their  administration  is  that  exercised  through  repre- 
sentatives elected  to  legislative  assemblies.  Yet  in  the 
past,  public-aid  policy  has  too  often  been  treated  by 
legislatures  as  a  poor  relation  or  as  a  disagreeable  but 
occasionally  necessary  subject  of  consideration,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  swiftly  as  possible.  We  have  already 
given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  public-aid  measures  are  designed  to 
deal  are  of  a  permanent  character,  and  that  the  removal 
of  those  which  are  susceptible  to  remedial  measures  will 
call  for  public  action  for  many  years  to  come.  Until 
legislators  recognize  this  fact  and  accord  the  consider- 
ation of  related  public-aid  measures  the  same  degree  of 
attention  that  they  have  devoted  to  tariff  or  agi'icultural 
policy,  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  sense  on  the  part  of  citi- 
zens as  a  whole  that  they  are  exercising  any  real  control 
over  the  policies  of  government.  From  this  point  of 
view,  we  should  like  to  see  public-aid  policy  elevated  to 
a  major  political  issue,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  in  recent  years  the  national  platforms  of  the  lead- 
ing political  parties  have  been  increasingly  specific  in 
regard  to  this  branch  of  the  work  of  government. 

Dissemination  of  Information  by  Agencies 

To  ensure  understamding  of  the  character  of  public 
aid  by  all  citizens,  greater  efforts  should  be  made  by 
governmental  agencies  to  inform  the  public  of  thenatu/re 
of  public-aid  problems  and  of  the  objectives  and  oper- 
ations of  the  prograrrvs  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

We  should  like  to  see  all  agencies  regard  this 
function  as  an  integral  part  of  tlieir  administrative 
responsibilities.  The  average  citizen  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  time  and  attention  to  the  analysis  of 
technical  and  statistical  material  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  specific  programs  if  he  has  not  been  led  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  problem  to  whose  solu- 
tion the  program  contributes  or  if  he  is  given  no 
guidance  as  to  the  issues  involved  in  the  selection  of 
alternative  policies.  Greater  attention  to  the  form  in 
which  even  factual  and  statistical  data  are  presented 
by  public  agencies  would  ensure  more  publicity  and  a 
wider  audience.  The  public  reaction  to  and  criticism 
of  existing  programs  would  be  more  informed  and 
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helpful  if  the  objectives  of  the  measures  were  more 
clearly  stated  and  explained.  We  believe  that  to  an 
increasing  degree  administrators  must  take  the  public 
into  their  confidence. 

Increased  Citizen  Participation 

It  is  highly  important  that  efforts  should  he  made 
to  secure  greater  citizen  participation  in  the  program.^ 
operated  hy  government. 

Enlistment  of  lay  participation  in  policy  formation 
and  appropriate  phases  of  administration  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  tempering  the  rigidities  of  bureaucracy 
and  educating  citizens  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
tlie  problems  to  be  faced  by  policy-makers  and  admin- 
istrators. At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  func- 
tions to  be  assigned  to  participating  citizens  must  be 
defined  with  great  care.  It  is  obvious  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  lay  public  can  participate  in  routine  ad- 
ministrative functions  is  severely  limited.  The  public 
administrator  who  will  be  held  answerable  by  the  legis- 
lature must  carry  full  responsibility  for  the  discharge 
of  his  obligations.  He  must  be  free  both  to  determine 
his  organizational  methods  and  to  select  a  staff  that  will 
have  responsibilities  and  obligations  to  him  alone. 
This  conclusion  is,  however,  subject  to  two  qualifications. 

In  the  first  place,  an  advisory  board  (such  as,  for 
example,  the  unemployment  compensation  advisory 
councils)  might  well  be  expected  to  report  to  the  ad- 
ministrator or  the  legislature  concerning  failures  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  the  program  attributable  to 
organizational  or  administrative  defects,  among  other 
factors.  But  it  should  have  no  power  of  itself  to 
require  changes. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  certain  jDarts  of  the 
administrative  process  where  the  participation  of  the 
lay  public  in  day-to-day  functions  would  promote 
efficiency  and  lead  to  a  better  public  reception  of 
official  actions.  We  believe,  for  example,  that  it  would 
l>e  a  real  advantage  to  associate  the  lay  public  with  the 
appeals  machinery  of  the  different  programs.  Already 
in  certain  areas  public  representatives  serve  on  appeal 
bodies  dealing  with  decisions  regarding  eligibility  for 
specific  programs  or  with  complaints  regarding  the 
amount  of  allowances  made.  In  some  States  employer 
and  worker  representatives  serve  on  unemployment 
compensation  appeal  bodies  dealing  with  disqualifica- 
tions. In  such  cases,  provided  that  due  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  or  nomination  of  public  rep- 


resentatives, it  is  a  real  advantage  to  the  admin- 
istrator and  to  the  applicant  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
judgment  of  persons  familiar  with  local  living  condi- 
tions, employment  practices,  and  standards. 

The  utilization  of  the  potentialities  of  lay  participa- 
tion will  make  great  demands  on  both  administrators 
and  members  of  the  general  public.  Admittedly  the 
presence  of  a  group  whose  support  must  be  enlisted  is 
likely  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the  administrator  and 
may  well  involve  less  s^Jeedy  action.  But  the  gains 
through  the  enlistment  of  public  support  and  under- 
standing of  the  issues  faced  bj'  the  administrator  will 
more  than  compensate  for  any  slight  delay.  In  the 
same  way  administrators  must  be  prepared  to  consult 
with  the  advisory  body  on  all  appropriate  occasions 
and  not  merely  to  use  it  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  actions 
already  decided  upon  within  the  administration.  For. 
while  the  legislature  could  with  advantage  specify  with 
more  precision  than  is  now  common  the  field  of  action 
of  an  advisory  committee,  it  will  never  be  either 
possible  or  desirable  to  provide  for  all  contingencies 
and  issues  likely  to  arise  or  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
differences  of  interpretation.  Yet,  unless  administra- 
tors are  prepared  to  take  seriously  the  responsibilities 
of  the  advisory  body,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
it  will  attract  members  possessing  the  interest,  knowl- 
edge, and  willingness  to  devote  long  uncompensated 
hours  to  the  consideration  of  public-aid  problems. 

For  it  is  also  evident  that  lay  participation  will  make 
great  demands  upon  the  individual  citizens.  Fruitfully 
to  contribute  to  the  making  of  policy  and  the  improve- 
ment of  administration,  they  must  be  prepared  to  take 
their  duties  seriously  and  to  sacrifice  time  and  effort 
to  public  service.  The  solution  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  public  aid  awaits  the  concentration  of  the  be,st 
thinking  of  the  country  upon  this  aspect  of  our  national 
life.  It  calls,  too,  for  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
population  at  large  to  subordinate  cherished  illusions 
and  traditional  values  when  they  impede  the  attainment 
of  our  national  objectives.  Prominent  among  our  post- 
war objectives  is  the  assurance  to  all  our  citizens  of 
that  minimum  of  security  which  keeps  alive  self- 
respect  and  initiative,  wliich  will  permit  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  give  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  good  things  of  life  which  our  productive  capacitj' 
makes  possible.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
objective  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  significant  of  all  the  problems  facing 
a  great  people. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
SUMMARY    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS 


Wo  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
adoption  of  certain  policies  and  the  application  of 
certain  financial  and  administrative  principles  would 
result  in  a  more  nearly  adequate,  well-rounded,  and 
orderly  system  of  public-aid  measures.  In  summariz- 
ing these  proposals,  we  wish  again  to  emphasize  that, 
precisely  because  we  have  attempted  to  develop  a  well- 
coordinated  and  consistent  body  of  policies  and  prin- 
ciples, no  one  of  our  specific  recommendations  can  be 
considered  apart  from  the  whole  system  of  which  it  is 
an  integral  part. 

In  this  context,  and  for  the  reasons  we  have  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  we  therefore  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

I.  THE      PUBLIC-AID      PROBLEM 

The  American  people  should  base  public-aid  policy 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  need  for  public  aid  will  be  both  large  and  per- 
sistent for  some  time  to  come. 

2.  The  need  for  public  aid  is  in  large  measure  caused 
by  serious  maladjustments  in  the  operation  of  our 
economy  and  by  personal  physical  or  psychological 
defects,  many  of  which  can  be  remedied. 

3.  The  social  problem  created  by  economic  insecu- 
rity is  many-sided  and  requires  for  its  solution  a  series 
of  diversified  programs. 

II.  BROAD       OBJECTIVE      OF 

PUBLIC      AID 

The  over-all  objective  of  public  aid  should  be  the 
assurance  of  access  to  minimum  security  for  all  our 
people,  wherever  they  may  reside,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  stability  and  values  threatened  when 
people  lack  jobs  or  income. 

III.  SPECIFIC      OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  objectives  of  public-aid  policy  should 
be: 

1.  Increasing  emphasis  upon  policies  aiming  at  the 
prevention  of  economic  insecurity  through  a  fuller 
utilization  of  our  productive  resources,  including  labor, 
and  by  more  comprehensive  measures  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  people. 

2.  Government  provision  of  work  for  all  adults  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work,  if  private  industry  is 
unable  to  provide  employment. 


3.  Appropriate  measures  to  equip  young  persons  be- 
yond the  compulsory  school-attendance  age  for  as- 
suming the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

4.  Assurance  of  basic  minimum  security  through 
social  insurance,  so  far  as  possible. 

5.  Establisliment  of  a  comprehensive  underpinning 
general  public-assistance  system  providing  aid  on  the 
basis  of  need,  to  complete  the  framework  of  protection 
against  economic  insecurity. 

6.  Expansion  of  social  services  which  are  essential 
for  the  health,  welfare,  and  efficiency  of  the  whole 
population;  this  expansion  should  be  as  wide  and  as 
rapid  as  possible. 

IV.     FINANCE      AND      ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  following  financial  and  administrative  principles 
should  be  consistently  applied  in  all  public-aid  pro- 
grams : 

1.  The  financing  of  public  aid  should  be  provided 
for  as  a  normal  and  continuing  function  of  government 
in  a  revised  and  reorganized  fiscal  system. 

2.  Public-aid  financing,  even  if  treated  on  a  com- 
partmentalized basis,  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
broader  economic  and  monetary  policies  of  government. 

3.  Reliance  on  consumption  and  earmarked  taxes 
should  in  general  be  avoided. 

4.  A  distribution  of  financial  responsibility  for  total 
public-aid  costs  between  the  various  units  of  govern- 
ment is  advisable  and  should  reflect  differences  in  need 
and  in  economic  and  fiscal  capacity. 

5.  The  objectives  of  the  various  special  programs 
should  be  clearly  stated  and  distinguishable,  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  each  should  be  those,  and  only  those, 
for  whom  the  specific  program  is  appropriate. 

6.  Although  Federal-State  cooperation  is  preferable 
as  a  general  principle,  the  allocation  of  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  various  diversified  programs  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  should  be 
determined  by  reference  to : 

A.  The  capacity  of  the  different  goverimrental  units 
for  the  exercise  of  specific  financial,  policy-forming, 
technical,  and  routine  administrative  functions;   and 

B.  The  national  importance  attached  to  the  attam- 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  the  given  pi-ogram. 

7.  In  jointly  administered  programs  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  defining  as  logically  and  clearly 
as  possible  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  partici- 
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pating  governments  and  to  developing  techniques  for 
cooperative  action. 

8.  The  advantages  of  administrative  decentraliza- 
tion should  be  explored  to  the  full,  especially  through 
a  more  constructive  development  of  the  regional  basis 
of  organization. 

9.  The  personnel  administering  public-aid  programs 
should  be  fully  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
for  the  performance  of  tasks  ■which  call  for  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  professional  competence. 

10.  Citizen  participation  in  policy  formation  and 
program  operation  should  be  encouraged  wherever  this 
is  consistent  with  sound  and  impartial  administration. 

V.     SPECIFIC     PROGRAMS 

The  existing  programs  should  be  modified  in  the  light 
of  these  policies  and  principles  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Federal  Work  Programs 

A.  To  carry  out  the  principle  that  work  should  be 
provided  for  all  adults  willing  and  able  to  work,  a 
Federal  work  agency  charged  with  responsibility  for 
developing  and  operating  work  programs  should  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  organization 
should  operate  with  a  high  degree  of  flexibility. 

In  developing  appropriate  projects,  the  organization 
should  work  in  close  contact  with  the  Public  Works 
Programming  Division  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  appropriate  technical 
agencies,  and  with  State  and  local  public-works  and 
welfare  administrations.  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  encouraged  to  intensify  the  efforts  now  made 
to  develop  long-range  public-works  planning  with  a 
view  to  maximizing  the  amount  of  work  given  during 
periods  of  economic  depression.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  types  and  volume  of  public  works  which  will  lend 
themselves  to  such  programming  will  change  from  time 
to  time.  Increasing  attention  should,  however,  be 
paid  to  planning  for  nonconstruction  work  and  service 
activities. 

B.  The  character  of  the  work  performed  should  be 
adapted  to  the  developing  needs  of  the  Nation  and  of 
communities  for  both  construction  and  nonconstruction 
work,  including  social  services.  It  should  also  reflect 
the  occupational  characteristics  and  geographical  dis- 
tributions of  the  unemployed  and  the  probable  future 
needs  of  the  economy  for  workers  with  specific  skills 
and  occupational  experience.  Necessarily  the  programs 
must  be  flexible  and  highly  diversified. 

G.  The  standards  of  performance  demanded  of  proj- 
ect workers  should  be  those  normally  required  in  private 
industry  and  should  be  strictly  enforced. 


D.  Rates  of  remuneration,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  hours  of  work  should  parallel  as  closely  as 
possible  those  prevailing  in  private  employment. 
Where,  however,  the  work  projects  are  primarily  used 
as  an  instrument  for  training  or  retraining,  suitable 
training  grants  should  be  paid  in  lieu  of  wages. 

E.  Eligibility  for  employment  on  work  programs 
should  be  restricted  to  persons  normally  dependent 
upon  full-time  employment  and  those  who  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
or  whose  unemployment  is  likely  to  persist  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  Persons  undergoing  short  spells 
of  unemployment  and  partially  unemployed  workers 
should  not  normally  be  assigned  to  work-project  em- 
ployment. Special  woi'k  projects,  limited  in  duration, 
should  be  devised  for  farmers  and  agricultural  workers 
during  slack  seasons. 

F.  Eligibility  for  employment  should  be  determined 
by  relative  employability  and  need  for  work.  Access 
to  the  program  should  not  be  dependent  upon  under- 
going an  investigation  of  economic  need.  Adequate 
appropriations  for  a  woi'k  program  and  a  general 
public-assistance  system  would  make  such  a  test 
unnecessary. 

G.  All  persons  seeking  work  should  be  required  to 
I'egister  at  public  employment  offices  and  access  to  the 
work  program  should  be  through  the  employment  office. 

H.  Major  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  work 
programs  should  reniain  with  the  Federal  Government, 
although  every  effort  should  be  made  further  to  develop 
cooperative  relationships  with  the  States  and  localities. 

/.  Major  financial  responsibility  should  be  carried 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  sponsored  programs 
the  share  which  sponsors  are  required  to  contribute 
should  reflect  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  sponsor. 

2.  Programs  for  Youth 

A.  Federal  financial  aid  as  needed,  to  assure  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  young  people  above  the  age 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  who  desire  and  can 
benefit  by  continued  schooling,  should  take  the  form  of 
educational  grants.  These  grants  should  be  distributed 
by  the  educational  authorities  and,  in  determining  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  families  under  public-aid  pro- 
grams, no  part  of  the  payments  made  to  enable  youth 
to  continue  schooling  should  be  treated  as  part  of  tha 
resources  of  the  family. 

B.  The  curricula  of  the  schools  should  be  revised  so 
as  to  provide  that  all  young  people  obtain  meaningful 
unpaid  work  experience  in  the  school  or  in  community 
service  during  the  period  of  school  attendance. 

0.  Apprenticeship  should  be  recognized  as  an  appro- 
priate channel  for  the  occupational  adjustment  of  youfh. 
D.  Young  people  who  are  not  in  full-time  attendance 
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at  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  learning  or  who  are 
not  in  private  employment  should  be  provided  with  pro- 
ductive work  for  a  wage.  The  character  of  work  and 
the  wages  paid  should  reflect  the  inexperience  of  the 
young  workers.  Both  resident  and  nonresident  types 
of  programs  are  desirable.  Special  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  the  educational  aspects  of  the  work  and 
upon  tlie  incuk-ation  of  work  habits  and  disciplines  and 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  a  variety  of  tools.  The 
hours  of  work  and  related  training  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  full-time  work.  Close  relations  should 
be  maintained  between  the  educational  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  related  training  and  the  administrators 
of  the  youth  work  programs. 

E.  All  young  people  seeking  public  work  should  be 
requii-ed  to  register  at  public  employment  offices,  and 
they  should  be  referred  to  the  various  special  programs 
by  this  service.  Access  to  the  youth  work  programs 
should  not  be  limited  to  young  people  in  economic  need. 

F.  Eligibility  for  the  youth  work  programs  should  be 
ordinarily  restricted  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that,  because  of  the  absence  of  pub- 
lic provisions,  they  have  not  had  access  to  special  youth 
programs  or  have  not  had  adequate  work  experience 
through  iDrivate  employment  prior  to  reaching  this  age. 

G.  Facilities  for  counseling  and  guidance  should  be 
made  available  to  all  young  people  and  their  parents. 
The  actual  counseling  should  be  performed  by  the 
schools  and  the  public  employment  service.  The  em- 
ployment service,  through  a  special  youth-service  unit, 
should  act  as  the  local  coordinating  body. 

H.  All  youth  programs  should  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  health  of  youth,  and  financial 
provision  should  be  made  accordingly. 

/.  The  youth  work  programs  should  be  financed  and 
administered  on  a  national  basis,  and  the  present  CCC 
and  NYA  out-of -school  work  programs  should  be  com- 
bined in  a  unified  administration.  Local  sponsorship 
of  work  projects  should  be  encouraged  so  long  as  this 
is  consistent  with  the  development  of  work  projects 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  youth. 

3.  Work  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 

Further  study  should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  therapeutic  work  programs  for  those  with  special 
physical  and  mental  handicaps  and  disabilities. 

4.  Social  Insurances 
A.  Disability  Insurance 

The  existing  protection  against  economic  insecurity 
through  social-insurance  measures  should  be  expanded 
by  the  development  of  a  system  of  social  insurance  to 
provide  at  least  partial  compensation  for  loss  of  income 
attributable  to  permanent  or  temporary  disability. 
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B.  Unemployment  Compensation 

The  unemployment  compensation  system  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  in  the  following  ways : 

(a)  Coverage  should  be  extended  to  embrace  seamen 
and  employees  of  nonprofit  corporations  and  of  firms 
employing  one  worker  or  more.  The  inclusion  of 
workers  in  domestic,  agricultural,  and  other  low-paid 
employments  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  their 
patterns  of  employment,  the  character  and  amount  of 
their  earnings,  and  the  feasibility  of  devising  a  benefit 
formula  which  will  yield  them  significant  payments. 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  desirability  of 
developing  a  separate  system  with  its  own  eligibility, 
benefit,  and  contribution  provisions  for  agricultural 
workers. 

{h)  The  duration  of  benefits  should  be  extended  to 
26  weeks  and  should  be  uniform  for  all  eligible 
workers. 

(c)  The  benefit  formulas  should  be  reconsidered  with 
a  view  to  assuring  benefits  which  will  enable  the  vast 
majority  of  recipients  to  maintain  themselves  for  a 
period  up  to  26  weeks  without  recourse  to  supplemen- 
tary iDayments  under  other  forms  of  public  aid.  The 
payment  of  dependents'  allowances  would  be  a  first 
step  in  this  direction. 

{d)  Eligibility  rules  should  be  revised  so  as  to  admit 
to  insurance  benefits  only  workers  whose  past  earnings 
and  employment  records  offer  a  presumption  that  they 
will  draw  significant  benefits  from  the  system  and  yet 
not  such  amounts  as  to  induce  them  to  prefer  benefit 
status  to  self-support.  The  adoption  of  duration  of 
past  employment  in  place  of  previous  earnings  as  a 
criterion  of  eligibility  should  be  explored. 

(e)  Experience  rating  should  be  abandoned.  If  ex- 
perience rating  is  retained,  minimum  Federal  standards 
relating  to  eligibility,  duration,  and  amount  of  benefit 
are  essential. 

(/)  The  present  Federal-State  system  should  be 
replaced  by  a  wholly  Federal  administrative  organ- 
ization. 

{g)  There  should  be  a  single  national  unemployment 
compensation  fund,  part  of  which  should  be  drawn 
from  general  tax  sources.  If,  however,  the  system  is 
not  placed  upon  a  national  basis,  a  reinsurance  system 
accompanied  by  Federal  standards  relating  to  eligi- 
bility, duration,  and  amount  of  benefit  should  be 
developed. 

C.  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  should 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  widely  available  by  the 
following  changes  : 

{a)  Coverage  should  be  extended  to  employees  of 
nonprofit    corporations.     Additional    groups    of    em- 
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ployces  sliould  be  covered  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  they  will  receive  adequate  or 
significant  benefits  from  the  system. 

(b)  Continuing  study  should  be  given  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  revising  the  benefit  formulas  and  the  mini- 
mum-earnings eligibility  requirement,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  possible  for  the  vast  majority  of  covered 
workers  to  qualify  for  benefits  and  to  enabling  the 
system  to  offer  significant  monthly  benefits  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  low-paid  and  irregularly  employed 
workers.  Periods  of  involuntary  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, and  military  service  should  not  impair  eligibility 
for  and  amount  of  benefits. 

(c)  The  general  principle  of  a  governmental  con- 
tribution to  the  costs  of  the  program  should  be  spe- 
cifically embodied   in   legislation. 

5.  General  Public  Assistance 

A.  In  addition  to  adequate  work  and  social-insur- 
ance programs,  there  should  be  a  comprehensive  gen- 
eral public-assistance  program. 

B.  There  should  be  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  for  gen- 
eral public  assistance,  which  should  be  available  on 
a  basis  reflecting  differences  in  need  and  economic  and 
fiscal  capacity  as  between  the  States.  The  States 
should  be  required  to  distribute  Federal  and  State 
monies  within  their  political  subdivisions  on  a  similar 
variable  basis.  The  costs  of  public  assistance  granted 
to  persons  with  less  than  one  year's  residence  in  a 
State  should  be  a  wholly  Federal  charge. 

G.  The  system  should  be  administered  through  a 
single  State  agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
or  supervision  of  the  plan.  The  Federal  administra- 
tive agency  should  be  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Where  a  State  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Federal  re- 
quirements in  accordance  with  the  Federal  law  or  re- 
frains from  participation  in  the  program,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  the  power  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram within  that  State  with  Federal  personnel  until 
the  State  demonstrates  its  ability  and  willingness  to 
reassume  its  responsibilities,  provided : 

(a)  That  a  public  hearing  should  be  called  at  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  show  why  this  step  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  and  at  which  the  State  gov- 
ernment should  have  an  oj^portunity  to  answer  the 
allegations;  and 

(b)  That  the  hearing  should  take  place  within  the 
State  concerned. 

D.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  laid  down  for  the 
special  types  of  public  assistance  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  relating  to  availability  of  aid  throughout 
the  State,  selection  of  staff  on  a  merit  basis,  the  assur- 
ance of  appeal  rights,  and  the  rendering  of  reports  to 


the  Social  Security  Board,  the  States'  plans  for  general 
public  assistance  sliould  provide: 

(a)  That  public  assistance  may  not  be  denied  any 
person  by  reason  of  race,  sex,  marital  or  employment 
status,  or  failure  to  have  resided  within  the  State  for 
more  than  one  year. 

(h)  That  public  assistance  should  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  general  standards  adopted  under 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
relating  to  adequacy  of  aid  and  methods  of  payment. 

(c)  That  the  same  standards  regarding  eligibility 
(other  than  residence)  and  assistance  given  shall  be 
applied  to  persons  with  less  than  one  year's  residence 
as  to  the  remainder  of  public-assistance  recipients. 

6.  Special  Types  of  Public  Assistance 

A.  Public  assistance  now  provided  for  special  gi-oups 
such  as  the  needy  aged  and  blind  and  dependent  children 
should  be  continued  with  such  modifications  of  existing 
provisions  as  are  necessary  to  develop  a  more  fidly 
coordinated  program.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  extending  the  categories  to  embrace  all  groups  whose 
need  for  socially  provided  income  is  likely  to  be  rela- 
tively permanent  or  of  long  and  predictable  duration. 

B.  The  present  equal-matching  Federal  grant  should 
be  replaced  by  a  grant  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  would  take  into  account  dif- 
ferences between  the  States  in  need  and  in  economic  and 
fiscal  capacity. 

C.  The  States'  plans  should  provide  for  a  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  monies  witliin  their  political 
subdivisions  in  accordance  with  relative  need  and  fiscal 
capacity. 

D.  The  Federal  act  providing  aid  to  dependent 
children  should  provide  specifically  for  payments  to 
mothers.  Grants  under  the  aid-to-dependent-children 
program  should  be  comparable  in  adequacy  with  those 
for  the  aged  and  the  blind. 

7.  Public  Social  Services 

A.  Public  social  services  essential  to  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  of  the  population  should  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  country,  especially  in  areas  which 
are  disadvantaged  in  respect  to  income  and  taxable 
wealth.  In  most  communities,  marked  expansion  of 
present  services  will  be  required  in  order  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  The  planning  and  administration  of 
public  social  services  should  be  lodged  in  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  government  and  responsibility  for 
their  development  should  be  shared  by  local.  State,  and 
Federal  authorities.  The  administration  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  qualified  full-time  personnel  selected  on 
the  basis  of  merit. 
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B.  It  is  essential  that  public  provision  be  made  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  for  more  adequate 
medical  care.  Toward  this  end  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  stimulate,  assist,  or  undertake  constructive 
action  to  provide  such  care  for  the  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple whose  need  cannot  be  fully  met  from  their  own 
resources.  Such  a  program  should  include  adequate 
provision  for  promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children. 

C.  State  and  local  child-welfare  services  for  the  pre- 
vention of  child  neglect  and  delinquency  and  for  pro- 
moting adequate  care  of  children  requiring  special 
attention  should  be  expanded  with  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Federal  Government  so  as  to  be  everywhere 
available. 

D.  Free  school  lunches  should  be  provided  for  all 
school  children. 

E.  The  direct  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
should  be  replaced  by  the  stamp  plan,  and  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  availability  of 
commodities  from  concealing  the  inadequacies  of  gen- 
eral public  assistance  or  from  leading  to  a  reversion  to 
payment  in  kind.  Surplus  commodities  sliould  be 
available  to  the  entire  low-income  population  and  not 
merely  to  public-aid  recipients. 

8.  General  Administrative  Arrangements 

A.  The  merit  system  should  be  extended  upward, 
downward,  and  outward  for  all  personnel  in  the  field 
of  public  aid.  Opportunity  for  employment  on  these 
programs  should  not  be  restricted  on  the  basis  of  resi- 
dence in  a  particular  State  or  locality.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  inservice  training  and  staff- 
development  programs.  Interchange  of  staff  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  should  be 
encouraged. 

B.  Appropriations  for  administrative  costs,  which 
directly  condition  the  size  and  quality  of  staffs,  should 
not  take  the  form  of  a  uniform  percentage  of  the  total 
costs  of  any  program  but  should  be  variable,  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

C.  In  every  community  there  should  be  a  central 
information  office  responsible  for  informing  applicants 
of  the  availability  of  community  resources,  both  public 
and  private,  and  putting  them  in  touch  with  the  admin- 
istrators of  measures  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

D.  Tile  administration  of  all  public-assistance  pro- 
grams operating  within  a  locality  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  single  agency,  which  should  be  the 
channel  of  access  to  all  programs  where  eligibility  is 
based  upon  need. 

E.  Access  to  all  programs  offering  employment  or 


training  should  be  tlirough  public  employment  offices. 
The  federalization  of  the  employment  service  should 
be  continued  as  a  permanent  policy.  The  work  of  the 
employment  service  in  developing  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  market,  mechanisms  for  interstate  ex- 
change of  labor,  for  vocational  guidance,  and  counseling, 
as  well  as  its  activities  in  the  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  should  be  furtner  developed. 
The  activities  of  the  public  employment  service  along 
these  lines  in  the  defense  period  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  permanent  program  of  the  agency.  The  em- 
ployment service  should  be  empovvercd  to  make  advances 
to  workers  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and  the  payment 
of  fares,  to  give  financial  assistance  to  those  incurring 
heavy  costs  due  to  geographical  transference,  and  to 
pay  training  allowances  to  workers  undergoing  ap- 
proved training  coui'ses. 

F.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  should  be  given  the 
status  of  an  executive  department,  and  the  Administra- 
tor should  be  given  the  status  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  agency  should  be  vested  with  primary 
and  continuing  responsibility  for  promoting  and  safe- 
guarding the  general  welfare,  health,  and  education 
of  the  people.  Continuing  study  should  be  given  to 
the  basis  of  organization  of  the  agency  and  to  its 
relationship  to  other  agencies  administering  related 
public-aid  programs. 

G.  There  should  be  established  a  permanent  national 
advisory  body  charged  with  the  function  of  studying 
and  advising  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
country  on  the  over-all  operation  of  public-aid  policies 
and  programs. 

H.  Similar  advisory  bodies,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  public  and  private  agencies  and  of  the  public, 
should  be  established  at  the  State  level,  charged  with 
the  function  of  investigating  State  and  local  needs  for 
public  aid  in  relation  to  existing  community  resources, 
both  public  and  private. 

/.  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  administrators  and  the  public  by  increased 
efforts  on  the  part  of  public  agencies  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  purposes,  achievements,  and  limitations 
of  public-aid  programs;  by  citizen  participation  in 
policy-making  and  in  appropriate  phases  of  administra- 
tion; and  by  more  effective  use  of  the  co-operation  of 
private  welfare  agencies  which  have  a  necessary  part 
to  play  in  this  enlarged  conception  of  public  welfare 
service. 

/.  All  public-aid  programs  involving  Federal  par- 
ticipation should  include  Puerto  Kico  and  the  island 
possessions,  except  where  constitutional  provisions 
forbid. 
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APPENDIX  1,— UNEMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES— 1930-1940 


No  Nation-wide  enumerations  of  the  unemployed  are 
made  in  the  United  States  except  at  the  time  of  the 
decennial  census,  and  until  April  1940,  when  the  WPA 
began  to  issue  montMy  estimates  based  upon  direct 
sample  surveys,  no  continuous  official  estimates  were 
released  by  any  government  agency  to  cover  the  long 
period  between  enumerations.  To  nieet  the  need  for 
current  information,  various  private  organizations  and 
individuals  have  prepared  and  released  monthly  esti- 
mates during  the  last  10  years.  The  estimates  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  and  Robert  R.  Nathan'  cover  the 
longest  period  and  have  been  most  widely  used.' 

Methodology  of  the  Estimates 

The  method  adopted  by  all  estimators  other  than  the 
WPA  is  in  principle  the  same.  Essentially,  it  involves 
using  data  for  the  year  1930  regarding  the  size  of  the 
labor  force,  the  amount  of  unemployment,  and  by  sub- 
traction, the  volume  of  employment  at  that  time.  Esti- 
mates of  imemployment  for  subsequent  periods  are  then 
secured  from  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
changes  in  the  total  labor  force  and  the  estimated 
changes  in  the  volume  of  employment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  validity  of  such  estimates  will 
depend  upon  the  reliability  of  the  three  basic  com- 
ponents. In  fact,  all  estimates  have  been  subjected 
to  serious  criticism.-  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  re- 
produce the  various  technical  argumeiits  that  have  been 
adduced.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  indication  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  main  sources  of  weakness  is  necessary  to 
indicate  the  limitations  of  the  figures  presented. 


'  For  an  account  of  the  methods  used  by  these  three  estimators  see 
"Employment  and  Unemployment  of  the  Labor  Force  1900-1040,"  The 
Conference  Board  Economic  Record,  II  (March  1940),  especially  pp. 
89-92:  "The  Federation's  Revised  Unemployment  Estimate."  American 
Ftdrrationist,  XLIII  (January  1936)  ;  Nathan,  Robert  R.,  "Estimates  of 
Unemployment  in  the  United  States,  1929-35,"  International  Labour 
Revieic,  XXIII  (January  1936),  49-73. 

Other  series  have  been  released  by  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  and  more  recently  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

^  Cf .  Nathan,  op.  cit.;  Woytinsky,  W.  S.,  Additional  Workers  and  the 
Volume  of  Unemployment  in  the  Depression,  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  Washington,  1940 ;  Humphrey,  Don  D.,  "Alleged  'Additional 
Workers'  in  the  Measurement  of  Unemployment,"  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  XLVIII  (June  1940),  412-419  ;  Nixon,  Russell  A.  and  Samuel- 
son,  Paul  .\.,  "Estimates  of  Unemployment  in  the  United  States,"  The 
Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  XXII  (August  1940),  101-111;  Reede, 
Arthur  II.,  "Adequacy  of  Employment  Statistics,"  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  XXXVI  (March  1941).  71-SO  ;  Joy,  Aryness, 
"The  Meaning  of  Unemployment  Statistics,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  XXXVI  (June  1941).  167-174;  Myers.  Uoward 
B.,  "Dynamics  of  Labor  Supply,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  XXXVI  (June  1941)  175-184  ;  and  Woytinsky,  W.  S.,  "Con- 
troversial Aspects  of  Unemployment  Estimates  in  the  United  States," 
The  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  XXIII   (May  1941),  68-77. 
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Limitations  of  the  Data  for  the  Base  Period 

The  usual  starting  point  is  1930,  and  the  basic  in- 
formation is  that  recorded  in  the  regular  decennial 
census  of  population.  The  census  of  occupations,  taken 
in  April  1930,  gives  basic  information  on  the  labor 
supply,  and  the  unemployment  census  of  the  same  date 
reports  the  job  status  of  those  "usually  gainfully  oc- 
cupied." ^  From  this  information  the  volume  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  in  April  1930  can  be 
computed. 

Labor  Supply  in  the  Base  Period 

The  census  of  occupations  reported  the  total  number 
of  "gainful  workers"  10  years  of  age  and  over  as  48,- 
829,920  on  April  1,  1930.^  This  figure  is  treated  vari- 
ously by  different  estimators.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  accepts  this  figure  (rounded)  as 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  total  labor  force  in  March 
1930.  Robert  R.  Nathan  makes  an  upward  adjustment 
of  the  census  figure  to  represent  the  mid-April  level 
of  unemployment.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  from  an  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  1930 
unemployment  census,  has  concluded  that  the  census 
re]Dorted  as  gainful  workers  approximately  216,000 
persons  who  were  not  actually  in  the  labor  market,^ 
and  the  Federation  therefore  uses  48,613,265  as  the 
number  of  gainful  workers  in  April  1930.'^ 

As  a  result  of  different  assumptions  and  interpreta- 
tions, the  figures  used  by  the  different  estimators  to 
represent  the  total  labor  supply  at  the  base  point  vary 
by  over  200,000,  and  this  is  the  first  source  of  the 


'Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Topulation,  V,  Washing- 
ton. 1933,  and  Unemployment.  II.  Washington.  1932. 

*  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  19S0,  Population,  II,  p.  37, 
table  1.  The  "gainful  workers"  included  all  those  who  "worked  for 
pay  or  profit  or  assisted  in  the  production  of  marketable  goods  •  •  • 
the  equivalent  of  one  day  per  week."  See  ibid.,  pp.  29-31  for  definitions 
and  in.structions  to  enumerators. 

'  The  Federation  reasoned  that  172.661  persons  in  the  Census  Class  G 
were  not  in  the  labor  market  in  April  1030  and  should,  therefore,  be 
deducted  from  the  total  labor  supply.  On  the  assumption  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  Census  Class  E  were  actually  in  the  labor  market, 
43,994  of  this  group  were  subtracted  from  the  labor  supply.  (American 
Federationist.  XLIII  (January  1936).  68).  See  footnote  S  below  for 
explanation   of  uuemployiuent  classes  used   by  the  census. 

•The  National  Research  Project,  which  has  made  annual  estimates 
of  the  labor  supply  over  the  period  1920-37,  reasons  that  the  census, 
on  the  contrary,  greatly  understated  the  size  of  the  labor  supply  in  1930 
and  adjusts  it  upward  to  49.590.000.  It  points  out  that  as  a  result 
of  the  census  deflnition  of  "g:iinful  worker"  (see  footnote  4  above), 
anyone  who  had  not  been  gainfully  employed  prior  to  the  enumerator's 
call  in  .\uril  was  excluded  from  the  labor  market  even  though  that  per- 
son was  seeking  work  on  the  Census  date.  It  bases  the  adjustment  of  the 
census  figure  on  this  assumed  undercount  of  new  workers  (325.000), 
and  on  the  further  assumption  of  an  undercount  (435.000)  In  the 
number  of  farm  operators,  unpaid  family  laborers  on  farms,  and  hired 
farm  workers. 
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differences  in  unemployment  estimates.'  The  labor 
supply,  in  each  case,  means  all  gainful  workers:  the 
self-employed,  employers,  uni^aid  family  workers,  and 
wage  and  salaried  workers. 

Unemployment  in  the  Base  Period 

The  1930  census  of  unemployment  classified  all  per- 
sons who  were  not  working  on  the  day  preceding  the 
enumerator's  call  (or  on  the  last  working  day)  into 
seven  classes,  and  reported  3,187,647  persons  among 
Class  A  and  Class  B  unemployed.*  Differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  classification  of  workers  in  some  of  the 
remaining  groups  have  influenced  the  initial  estimates 
of  the  extent  of  unemployment  and  employment  as  of 
the  census  date. 

Further  uncertainties  as  to  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  base  period  arise  from  the  treatment  by 
tlie  census  of  farm  workers  working  for  members  of 
their  own  family  without  wages  who  were  included  in 
the  group  of  "gainful  workers"  but  were  not  consid- 
ered as  subject  to  unemployment.  There  is  some  indi- 
cation too  that  workers  themselves  under-reported  the 
extent  of  involuntary  unemployment.' 

The  differing  allowances  made  for  these  uncertainties 
by  the  different  estimators  have  led  to  significant  differ- 
ences regarding  the  basic  data  from  which  estimates 
for  future  periods  have  been  developed.  These  differ- 
ences are  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.- — Eslimaics  of  labor  supply,  unemployment,  and 
total  employment,  April  1930 


Estimators 

Labor 
supply 

Unemploy- 
ment 
II 

Employ. 

ment 
Illd-II) 

A.merican  Federation  of  Labor 

48,  613,  265 
48.  SS6,  000 
48,833,000 

4.  048.  947 
2,  932,  Olio 
4,014,000 

44  564  318 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

Robert  R.  Nathan. 

46,  639,  000 
44, 819,  000 

Source:  AFL  estimates  from  American  Federationist,  XLIII  (January  1936),  71; 
NICE  estimate'^  from  The  ConfeTence  Board  Economic  Record,  II  (March  20, 1940),  86; 
Nathan  estimates  obtained  from  the  Guthor. 


'  For  charts  showing  the  differences  in  the  various  estimates  auring 
the  period  1929-40,  see  Nixon  and  Samuelson,  op.  ri(..  pp.  106-107. 

'Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Unemployment,  II,  p.  2. 
The  seven  classes  were  as  follows :  Class  A.  persons  out  of  a  Job,  able 
to  work,  and  looking  for  a  job  ;  Class  B.  persons  having  jobs,  but  on 
lay-off  without  pay,  cxchiding  those  sick  or  voluntarily  idle ;  Class  C, 
persons  out  of  a  job  and  unable  to  work :  Class  D,  persons  having 
jobs,  but  idle  on  account  of  sickness  or  disability  ;  Class  E,  persons  out 
of  a  job  and  not  looking  for  work ;  Class  F,  persons  having  jobs,  but 
voluntarily  idle,  without  pay  ;  Class  G,  persons  having  jobs  and  drawing 
pay,  though  not  at  work  (on  vacation,  etc.). 

•  In  view  of  the  much  larg  t  unemployment  totals  shown  by  the 
special  census  of  unemployment  taken  in  January  1931,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  stated  that  perhaps  "many  persons  who  said  they  were 
voluntarily  idle  in  April  1930  were,  by  January  1931  willing  to  admit 
that  their  idleness  was  not  entirely  voluntary."     {md.,  p.  366.) 

It  has  further  been  pointed  out  that  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
short-duration  unemplo.vment  reported  hi  April  1930  may  be  explained 
if  it  is  assumed  that  many  of  those  who  had  only  recently  lost  their  jobs 
did  not  regard  themselves  as  unemployed  and  did  not  report  themselves 
as  such.  (Woytinsky,  Additional  "Wortiers  and  the  Volume  of  Unem- 
ployment in  the  Depression,  pp.  12—13.) 


Differences  in  Estimates  of  Subsequent 
Changes  in  the  Labor  Supply 

Current  estimates  of  the  labor  supply,  which  is  ever 
changing,  have  been  developed  from  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  labor  supply  in  tlie  base  period.  In  gen- 
eral, as  the  population  increases,  the  potential  working 
force  also  incieases.  At  first,  all  estimators  made  the 
simplest  possible  adjustment  by  applying  to  an  esti- 
mated total  population  growth  the  percentage  of  the 
population  gainfully  emplo3'ed  in  1930  (39.8  percent). 
The  resulting  figure  was  added  to  the  1930  labor 
supi^ly  to  i:)rovide  an  estimate  of  the  current  labor 
supply.  The  inadequacy  of  this  adjustment  was  soon 
realized,  and  all  three  series  under  discussion  have 
made  more  refined,  though  differing,  adjustments 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  population  trends  which 
indicates  that  the  number  of  persons  of  working  age  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  total  population.  Most  esti- 
mates allow  for  the  growth  and  aging  of  the  popula- 
tion by  applying  the  1930  percentage  of  gainful  work- 
ers in  each  census  age  and  sex  group  (10  years  and 
over)  to  the  estimated  total  growth  in  each  of  those 
groups  since  1930.  The  results  are  then  added  to  the 
estimate  of  the  labor  supply  in  1930  to  secure  an  esti- 
mate of  the  current  labor  supply."  All  three  estimates 
also  make  an  adjustment  in  their  estimates  of  the  total 
labor  supply  to  allow  for  the  increasing  school 
attendance  of  young  people." 

As  the  base  period  becomes  more  remote,  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  various  estimates  of  the  labor 
supply  tend  to  increase.  The  difference  between  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  estimate  of  the  total  labor 
supply  in  April  1930  was  only  220,000;  by  June  1940, 
this  range  had  increased  to  1,651,000. 

No  allowances  have  been  made  by  any  estimators, 
however,  for  other  changes  in  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons of  working  age  actually  in  the  labor  market. 
Immigration  is  one  of  these  possible  influences  on  the 
labor  force.  At  one  time  immigration  contributed 
large  numbers  of  recruits  to  the  American  labor  force, 
but  at  present  the  most  widely  used  estimates  of  pop- 
ulation assume  no  net  migration  of  foreign-born  persons 
to  this  country .^- 

The  decline  in  child  labor  is  partly  taken  into  ac- 
count through  allowances  made  for  increased  duration 


'"  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  irregular  rate  of  monthly  increase 
is  disregarded,  and  an  equal  monthly  increase  is  assumed.  There  are, 
of  course,  peaks  in  the  volume  of  influx  of  new  workers — February  and 
June.  The  total  annual  increase  in  the  labor  supply  is  not  affected  by 
.assuming  equal  monthly  increases. 

"  The  NICB.  for  example,  uses  "enrollment  in  colleges,  universities, 
normal  schools,  and  professional  schools"  to  make  this  adjustment. 
(.Conference  Board  Bulletin,  XII    (July  30.  1938),  60.) 

^  Those  prepared  for  the  National  Resources  Committee  by  Warren 
S.  Thompson  and  P.  K.  Whclpton  assume  no  net  immigration.  See 
National  Resources  Committee,  Population  Statistics,  1.  yational  Data, 
Washington.  1937,  p.  9. 
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of  school  attendance,  but  the  two  are  by  no  means 
synonymous,  and  in  this  respect,  tlie  annual  increase 
in  the  labor  supply  may  be  exaggerated. 

Furthermore,  the  estimators  have  not  found  it  pos- 
sible to  estimate  either  seasonal  or  cyclical  expansions 
and  contractions  in  the  labor  supply,  though  it  is 
known  that  many  people  enter  or  leave  the  labor  mar- 
ket temporarily  during  booms  and  depressions  and 
with  changes  in  the  seasons."  In  agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample, seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  labor  supply  are 
known  to  be  very  great.  Cyclical  changes  may  be  in- 
dicated by  the  tendency  of  some  old  people  to  remain 
in  the  labor  market  longer  because  of  economic  re- 
verses suffered  during  the  depression.  Improvements 
in  public  provision  for  the  aged  during  recent  years 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  possible  earlier 
retirements.^* 

The  position  of  women  in  the  labor  market  presents 
a  particularly  difficult  problem.  In  addition  to  the 
increasing  tendency  for  women  to  enter  and  remain  in 
the  labor  market  irrespective  of  fluctuations  in  busi- 
ness activity,  during  periods  of  depression  an  unknown 
number  of  women  enter  or  do  not  retire  from  the  labor 
market  because  their  earnings  are  needed  for  the  whole 
or  partial  support  of  themselves  and  their  families.^^ 
No  estimator  has  attempted  to  adjust  the  labor  supply 
for  periodic  entries  and  withdrawals  of  these  sup- 
plementary or  "additional"  workers.^^  Table  2  shows 
the  estimated  total  labor  force  at  selected  dates  between 
1933  and  1940. 

In  comparison  with  the  preliminary  returns  of  the 
1940  census,  the  size  of  the  labor  force  has  been  over- 
estimated by  practically  all  estimators  of  current  un- 
employment." 


Table  2. — Eslimales  oj  total  labor  force,  at  selected  dales, 
1933-1940 

(In  thousands) 


"  For  B  discussion  of  the  signlflcance  of  short-period  changes  in  the 
labor  supply,  see  Myers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  177-184. 

"The  census  of  1940  disclosed  a  deficit  of  876.000  persons  in  the  age 
groups  from  20  to  64  years  and  a  surplus  of  538,000  in  the  group  of 
85  and  over  as  compared  to  the  estimates  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee.  Woytlnsliy  suggests  that  In  1930  many  aged  people  under- 
Btated  their  ages  because  they  were  concerned  with  a  competition  for 
jobs,  whereas  by  1940  the  availability  of  old-age  assistance  and  old-age 
Insurance  may  have  led  even  to  some  overstatement  of  age.  ("Contro- 
versial Aspects  of  Unemployment  Estimates  In  the  United  States," 
p.  71.) 

»  In  1937,  the  enumerative  check  census  indicated  that  some  2,800,000 
women  in  the  labor  marltet  in  November  1937  may  ha%'e  come  within 
these  groups,  but  such  facts  as  the  census  having  been  talfen  during  the 
pre-Chrlstmas  season  and  during  a  month  of  sharp  recession  raise  doubts 
as  to  whether  this  figure  may  not  overstate  the  ratio  of  female  accessions 
to  the  labor  supply. 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  Philadelphia  In  1937,  one  "addltionar' 
worl<er  entered  the  labor  market  for  each  six  or  seven  regular  members 
of  the  labor  supply  who  became  unemployed.  There  were,  thus,  seven 
or  eight  persons  unemployed  and  looking  for  Jobs,  although  only  six  or 
seven  had  actually  been  displaced.  (Woytinsky,  Additional  Workers 
and  the  Volume  of  Unemployment  in  the  Depression,  pp.  16-17.)  For 
a  contrary  view,  see  Humphrey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  414^19. 

"  Woytinsky,  "Controversiol  Aspects  of  Unemployment  Estimates," 
op.  cit.,  p.  72.  One  student  suggests  that  this  is  the  principal  reason 
why  the  number  unemployed  as  indicated  by  the  census  count  was 
smaller  than  many  estimators  expected  it  to  be.  He  has  suggested 
that  the   1930  gainful   workers    (which  are   used  as   the   basis   of  the 


Estimators 

March 
1933 

Novem- 
ber 
1937 

Decem- 
ber 
1939 

June 
1940 

50,503 
50,646 
60.137 

52,  521 
53,265 
52,223 

53,713 
54,711 
53,165 

64,004 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

55  059 

Robert  R.  Nathan. 

63,408 

Sources:  AFL  estimates  from  American  Fednatianist,  XLIII  (January  1936),  71; 
XLVl  (December  1939),  1360;  XLVII  (June  1940),  649;  and  XLVIII  (May  19J1).  24. 
NICB  estimates  from  Tfte  Conference  Board  Economic  Record,  II  (March  20,  1940), 
86;  (April  5,  1940),  164;  and  (October  3,  1940),  383.  Nathan  estimate.^  obtained  from 
the  author. 

Differences  in  Estimates  of  Subsequent  Changes 
in  the  Volume  of  Employment 

The  estimated  volume  of  employment  in  various  in- 
dustries during  the  base  period  is  extrapolated  in 
accordance  with  changes  in  indexes  of  employment, 
many  of  which  are  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Certain  supplementary  data  on  changes  in 
business  conditions  and  in  industrial  activity  are  also 
used.  Estimates  of  current  employment  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  main  groups :  nonagricultural  and  agri- 
cultural. 

Robert  Nathan  and  the  CIO  use  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  monthly  figures  for  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment. Because  of  the  method  by  which  they  are 
secured,  these  figures  probably  tend  to  underestimate 
the  volume  of  employment.'* 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  remaining  estimators 
can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  Messrs.  Nixon 
and  Samuelson: 

The  other  three  estimating  agencies  compile  their  own  em- 
ployment figures,  using  in  various  combinations  the  employment 
indices  of,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Cor- 
poration (on  residential  construction),  or  using  employment 
indices  independently  constructed.  Also,  data  from  the  Na- 
tional Income  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
from  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  and  from  other  governmental  and 
private  agencies  are  used  to  estimate  changes  in  business 
activity.  These  series  indicating  changes  in  employment  are 
then   applied   to   the   absolute   volume   of   employment   in    the 


estimates)  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  group  comparable  to  the  "labor 
force"  of  the  1940  Census.  (Loring  Wood  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  quoted  by  Joy,  op.  cit.,  p.  169.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  disparity  between  the  two  concepts  is  not  large  and 
that  a  comparison  of  the  respective  figures  of  the  two  enumerations  Is 
defensible.  (Woytinsky,  "Controversial  Aspects  of  Unemployment 
Estimates  in  the  United  States,"  p.  71.) 

•*Tbe  indexes  are  based  on  information  supplied  by  cooperating  em- 
ployers in  various  industries.  Reports  cover  from  25  percent  to  90 
percent  of  the  workers  in  different  Industries,  and  the  adequacy  and 
representative  character  of  the  sample  varies  from  industry  to  Industry. 
.\lthough  efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  Indexes  representative  hy  allow- 
ing for  declines  of  old  firms  and  additions  of  new  ones  and  by  adjust- 
ing on  the  basis  of  special  industry  censuses,  authorities  appear  to 
agree  that,  especially  In  periods  of  rising  activity,  new  Industries  and 
new  firms  cannot  be  included  quickly  enough.  There  Is,  moreover,  a 
questionable  coverage  of  small  firms  and  miscellaneous  employment. 
(Cf.  Woytinsky,  "Controversial  Aspects  of  Unemployment  Bstlmates," 
pp.  72-73.) 
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various  sectors  of  economic  activity  for  specific  base  periods; 
a  summation  of  tlie  results  gives  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  at  any  one  time.  The  bases  of  employment  here 
used  are  derived  from  the  1930  Census  of  Occupations,  the 
various  Censuses  of  Manufactures,  of  American  Business,  of 
Mines  and  Quarries,  of  Electrical  Industries,  etc.  The  esti- 
mates are  subject  to  revision  as  new  data  are  provided  by 
special  Censuses,  and  all  but  the  Hamilton  estimate  are  tied 
to  the  1930  census  figures.i^ 

All  estimators  make  separate  estimates  of  agricul- 
tural employment.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  data  on 
which  they  are  based,  estimates  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment are  probably  least  adequate  of  all  estimates 
of  current  employment. 

The  most  elaborate  method  of  estimating  current 
agricultural  employment  is  that  used  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  prior  to  1941.  Agricul- 
tural workers  were  divided  into  four  groups:  farm 
owners,  operators,  and  tenants ;  unpaid  family  laborers ; 
hired  workers  (wage  workers  and  foremen) ;  and  all 
others.  Separate  estimates  were  prepared  for  each 
group.  Other  estimations  distinguish  at  least  three 
of  these  four  groups.  Especial  difficulties  are  created 
by  the  category  of  unpaid  family  laborers  and  by  the 
treatment  of  part-time  farming.^" 

The  differences  between  the  various  estimates  of  the 
volume  of  employment  for  four  different  periods  are 
shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3.- — Estimates  of  total  current  employment,  selected  dates, 
19SS-1940 

[In  thousands] 


Estimators 

March 
1933 

Novem- 
ber 
1937 

Decem- 
ber 
1939 

June 
1940 

36,060 

35,  884 

36,  329 

44,042 
46,090 
45,  046 

44,622 
46,454 
43,  318 

44, 363 

M(*t,'^"Bl  TnHiiitriftl  Pnnfprpnrp  Rnf^rd 

46,  834 

Robert  R.  Nathan 

44,163 

Sources:  See  table  2  of  this  appendix. 


There  is  general  agreement  that  estimates  of  em- 
ployment, especially  those  relating  to  industries  not 
reporting  data  to  one  of  the  government  agencies,  must 
be  accepted  with  considerable  caution." 


"  Nixon  and  Samueleon,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 

In  1941  the  NICE  revised  its  employment  estimates  utilizing  new  data 
from  the  1940  census  and  refinements  of  primary  data,  from  other 
sources.  The  revisions  resulted  in  minor  changes,  primarily  in  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  and  construction.  In  October  1941,  the  NICE 
reported  that  "the  net  change  in  total  employment  for  recent  months  is 
relatively  small,  primarily  as  a  result  of  compensating  adjustments." 
For  an  account  of  the  new  methods  and  a  table  carrying  the  revision 
back  to  January  1939,  see  "Interim  Revision  of  Employment  Estimates, 
1939-41,"  The  Conference  Board  Economic  Record,  III  (October  11, 
1941),  399-404. 

^  Cf.  Nixon  and  Samuelson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  109-110,  and  Reede,  op.  cit., 
pp.  76-77. 

2^  For  an  evaluation  of  current  employment  estimates,  see  Reede, 
op.  cit.  Reede  concludes  that  estimates  covering  some  13.5  million  of 
the  employed  may  have  a  margin  of  error  of  3  percent  or  less,  those 
covering  another  10  miUion  of  the  employed  may  have  a  margin  of  error 
of  from  4  to  6  percent,  while  those  relating  to  22,0  million  have  a 
margin  of  error  of  over  7  percent.     He  concludes  "All  in  all,  we  should 


The  Choice  Between  Available  Series 

Although  all  series  tend  to  move  in  similar  direc- 
tions, they  differ  in  regard  to  the  absolute  volume  of 
unemployment  estimated  to  exist  at  any  one  time. 
None  of  them  agreed  with  the  preliminary  data  on  un- 
employment based  upon  a  5-percent  cross-section  of  the 
total  count  of  the  census  of  April  1940."  The  various 
estimates  have  also  failed  to  correspond  to  such  indica- 
tions of  the  volume  of  unemployment  as  have  been 
provided  by  occasional  special  counts  of  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  the  special  census  of  unemployment  taken 
in  January  1931,  and  the  voluntary  census  of  partial 
employment,  unemployment,  and  occupations,  and  the 
sample  enumerative  check  census,  taken  in  connection 
therewith  in  November  1937.''^  Nor  have  the  estimates 
been  in  agreement  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  widely  scattered  sample  enumeration  made  in 
connection  with  the  National  Health  Survey  in 
1935-36." 

There  is  no  consensus  among  critics  of  the  various 
series  as  to  which  of  the  estimates  is  the  most  accurate 
measure  of  the  volume  of  unemployment  at  any  given 
time.  This  is  partly  due  to  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  definitions  of  the  concept  of  unemployment  itself 
(e.  g.,  whether  additional  workers  forced  into  the  labor 
market  in  periods  of  depression  should  properly  be 


be  fortunate  if  the  total  of  45.5  miUion  erred  by  less  than  G  percent 
or  over  two  and  a  half  million.  It  is  not  as  if  the  errors  were.  In 
general,  likely  to  prove  offsetting,  for  the  tendency  to  underestimate  Is 
overwhelming."  (/6iiJ.,  pp.  79-80.)  Cf.  Woytinsky :  "  •  •  •  a  con- 
siderable downward  Mas  i^  inherent  to  the  whole  system  of  employ- 
ment indeires  u-hich  constitute  the  common  basis  of  all  current  estimate) 
of  unemployment."  ("Controversial  Aspects  of  Unemployment  Esti- 
mates," p.  75.) 

=°  The  census  sample  indicated  a  total  unemployment  figure  of  some 
7,490,000.  The  census  estimates  are,  however,  uncertain  about  the 
status  of  1,789,000  persons  who  were  not  included  In  the  labor  force  nor 
allocated  among  either  the  employed  or  the  unemployed.  If  all  these 
persons  were  classed  as  unemployed,  the  census  estimate  would  be 
increased  to  9,279,000.  The  closest  of  the  current  estimatea  to  this 
figure  was  that  of  the  NICE,  which  had  estimated  9,017,000  gainful 
workers  unemployed  in  April  1940.  (The  Conference  Board  Economic 
Record,  III  (January  13,  1941),  8.)  Owing  to  the  tact  that  in  the 
census  the  number  of  emergency  workers  was  about  1  million  short  of 
the  number  which  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the 
emergency  work  agencies,  and  because  of  other  uncertainties,  It  Is 
doubtful  how  far  the  census  figures  are  comparable  with  those  of  other 
estimates.  It  has  been  suggested  that  when  all  allowances  are  made, 
the  census  figure  of  the  unemployed,  defined  as  persons  seeking  work 
plus  emergency  workers,  other  than  NY.A  students,  may  approximate 
8  million.     (Joy,  op.  oit.,  p.  167.) 

^  Thus  the  voluntary  registration  In  November  1937  indicated  a  total 
of  7,845,016  persons  registered  as  unemployed,  able  to  work,  and  want- 
ing Jobs.  Estimates  of  the  periodic  estimates  for  the  period  in  question 
were  as  follows:  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  8,977,000;  AFL,  8,- 
479,000;  NICE.  7,175,000;  and  R.  Nathan,  7,777,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  official  estimate  of  unemployment,  based  upon  the  returns  of 
the  enumerative  check  census,  gave  a  total  of  10,983,000,  which  was  2 
million  above  the  highest  of  the  current  estimates.  (Woytinsky,  "Con- 
troversial Aspects  of  Unemployment  Estimates  in  the  United  States," 
p.  70.) 

» It  has  been  estimated  that  the  findings  of  the  National  Health 
Survey  indicated  that  there  were  between  7.7  and  7.8  million  usual 
earners  out  of  jobs,  a  figure  considerably  lower  than  the  estimates  for 
the  period  December  1935  through  February  1936,  which  ranged  from 
11,109,000  (Alexander  Hamilton  Instituc)  to  9,196,000  (Robert  Nathan). 
(Ibid.) 
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Table  4. —  National  Indus/rial  Conference  Board  estimates  of  unemploT/ment  in  the  I  niled  States,  by  months,  January  1929  to  June  1940 

[In  thousands] 


Month 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

2,083 

3,144 

7,923 

11,397 

14, 262 

11,644 

11,234 

9,434 

7,574 

10,328 

10,012 

2,066 

3,426 

8,179 

11,070 

14,635 

11,200 

10,  777 

9,479 

7,807 

10.667 

10, 106 

1,617 

3.338 

7,838 

11,869 

14,  762 

10,213 

10,395 

8,883 

6,866 

10,721 

9,800 

701 

2,932 

7,270 

11,982 

14,410 

9,965 

9,942 

8,346 

6,431 

10,680 

9,696 

1  -106 

2,433 

6,890 

12,069 

13,891 

9,484 

9,572 

7,706 

6,686 

10.754 

9,382 

>  -697 

2,331 

6,860 

12,321 

13,026 

9,277 

9,168 

7,296 

6,441 

10,362 

8,933 

1  -617 

3,253 

7,483 

12,906 

12,377 

9,898 

9,018 

7,034 

5,156 

10.  347 

9,384 

'-826 

3,764 

7,948 

12,941 

11,475 

10,086 

8,947 

6,393 

6,134 

10,023 

8,838 

'  -1,219 

3,671 

7,838 

12,469 

10, 047 

10,232 

8,640 

0,294 

6,066 

9,314 

8,192 

1  -482 

4,  529 

8,682 

12,961 

10,796 

10,697 

8.729 

6,621 

5,691 

9,244 

7,969 

760 

6,080 

9,931 

13,404 

! 1 .  218 

11,211 

8.737 

6,676 

7,176 

9,429 

8,337 

1,919 

6,802 

10,  622 

13,768 

11,. 000 

11,086 

9,099 

7,120 

8,841 

9,304 

8.257 

429 

3,809 

8,113 

12,478 

12,  744 

10,400 

9,  .522 

7,699 

6,372 

10,099 

9,067 

1940 


January 

February,. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


Average.. 


9.163 
9.424 
9.269 

9,017 
8,822 
8,225 


'8,987 


>  "Negative  unemployment,"  resulting  from  excess  of  estimated  emi>loyment  over  estimated  total  labor  supply. 
'  Average  for  6  months. 

Source:  The  Conference  Board  Economic  Fecord,  II  (March  20. 1940).  86.  for  all  months  prior  to  December  1939;  data  for  later  months  from  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Conference 
Board  Economic  Pecord.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  order  to  obtain  continuity  and  comparability,  these  figures  are  not  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  changes  by 
the  NICB, 


included  in  a  measure  of  unemployment),  and  partly 
due  to  differences  of  judgment  concerning  both  the 
classification  of  the  employment  status  of  specific 
groups  of  workers  and  the  reliability  of  specific 
estimating  techniques. 

Estimates  of  unemployment  have  been  utilized  in 
this  study  mainly  in  connection  with  Chapter  IX, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
coverage  of  public  provision  of  work.  Since  it  was 
felt  desirable  to  avoid  charges  of  exaggerating  the  in- 
adequacy of  work  programs  lo  provide  for  the  unem- 
ployed, the  NICB  estimate  prior  to  the  revisions  of 
1941  was  selected  as  the  measure  of  unemployment 
precisely  because  it  is  in  general  the  most  conservative 
of  the  available  estimates.  There  is,  moreover,  gen- 
eral agreement  that  it  is  the  most  caiefuUy  compiled 
of  the  variqus  series  and  is  also  probably  more  sensi- 
tive to  short-period  changes,  an  important  considera- 
tion in  view  of  the  month-by-month  changes  in  project 
employment.  The  monthly  estimates  (unrevised 
series)  over  the  period  1929-40  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

WPA  Monthly  Reports  on  Unemployment 

In  December  1939  the  Division  of  Research,  Work 
Projects  Administration,  put  into  operation  a  regular 
monthly  survey  of  unemployment  which  aimed  to  pro- 
vide a  more  accurate  and  systematic  measurement  of 
unemployment,  employment,  and  the  size  of  the  labor 
force  by  means  of  actual  field  counts.  Monthly  esti- 
mates based  on  this  survey  have  been  available  since 
April  1940.  The  method  adopted  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  adopted  by  the  surveys  of  public  opinion 
conducted  by  the  Gallup  polls  and  Fortune  maga- 
zine."   A  carefully  selected  cross-section  of  the  total 


population  is  interviewed  each  month,  and  questions 
are  asked  to  provide  information  on  the  size  of  the 
household,  the  number  of  persons  under  and  over  14 
years  of  age,  and  (for  all  persons  14  years  and  older) 
their  relationship  to  the  labor  market  during  the  en- 
tire week  immediately  preceding  the  week  of  inter- 
view. The  interviews  are  intended  primarily  to  secure 
data  on  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and  the  volume  of 
employment  and  unemployment,  but  they  also  yield  in- 
formation on  age,  sex,  and  duration  of  unemployment, 
industry  of  the  employed,  and  other  characteristics  of 
workers  and  nonworkers  in  the  population.-'^ 

The  national  sample  consists  of  64  counties  located 
in  45  States  and  selected  on  the  basis  of  location,  pop- 
ulation, and  economic  cliaracteristics.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  agency  the  sample  "is  truly  a  cross-section  of 
the  country  to  an  extent  considerably  beyond  that  con- 
sidered safe  by  the  public  opinion  polls.'"  -"  Despite 
the  small  size  of  the  sample  this  new  attempt  at  direct 
and  continuous  measurement  of  labor  market  condi- 
tions is  generally  recognized  as  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  technique  of  estimating  unemployment,  and 
lias  come  to  be  the  most  widely  quoted  of  the  estimates. 
It  is  the  only  estimate  whose  technique  allows  for  short- 
run  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force.  However, 
data  from  this  sampling  process  were  not  available 
until  the  end  of  the  decade  with  which  this  study  is 
concerned.^ 


^For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  procedures  adopted  .see  Work 
Projects  Administratiou.  Division  of  Research.  Sampling  Procrdiires  and 
Methods  of  Operations  of  the  WPA  Monthlii  Report  of  Uncmplonment  ; 
and  Krankel,  Lester  K.  and  .Stock.  J.  Stevens.  "On  the  Sample  Survey  of 


Unemployment."  Journal  of  llie  American  Statistical  Association, 
XXXVII  (March  19-12),  77-80. 

'"The  data  are  released  monthly  by  the  WPA  in  the  form  of  mimeo- 
graphed memoranda.  For  a  presentation  and  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  more  si;;nificant  findincs  of  the  surveys,  see  Myers,  op.  oil.;  see 
also  "WP.\  Unemplo.vment  Estimates,"  Monthly  Labor  Revieir,  LIU 
(October  1941),  893-899. 

"  Work  Projects  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

-^  For  a  list  of  other  sources  and  series  which  might  be  utilized  to 
develop  more  satisfactory  estimates  than  have  been  available  in  the 
decade  19.30-40.  see  Joy.  op.  cit.,  pp.  172-174,  and  Woytinsky,  "Contro- 
versial .\spects  of  Unemployment  Estimates  in  the  United  States,"  pp. 
7G-77. 


Employment  conditions 


Wages 


^tlon  and 
pment 


lion  by  ths 

ervice  divi- 

the  emer- 

relief    ad- 

^alion.  As- 
tat  by  the 
ncy  relief 
^ttatioD. 


;!on  by  the 
2rvice  diW- 
nd  assign- 
ly  the  work 
D3  of  the 
ncy  reliel 
strationa. 


Basic  wage  regulations 


No  uniform  practice- 


Total  compensation  to 
"meet  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  the 
relief  recipients."  Ail 
needy  unemployed 
persons  to  receive 
'  suiEcient  relief  to 
prevent  physical  suf- 
fering and  to  maintain 
minimum  living 
standards."  " 


Payments  in  cash  or  in 
kind  based  upon  -■•elief 
need  of  the  individual 
and/or  his  depend- 
ents." 


Payments  in  cash  or 
checks."  Professional 
and  nonmanual  proj- 
ects budgets  shall  be 
"commensurate  with 
the  previous  standard 
ofUving."  >i 


'•  Kepresents  earnings  of 

t9SS.  p.  3,  table  3. 

1^  Computed  from  ibid.^  p, 

1934  includes  purchases  of  ma 
»  FRRA  Rule  and  Regul 
n  FERA  Rule  and  Repil 
w  Estimated  by  .\dmiais1 
•1  FERA  Serial  Commua 
"  Includes  purchase  of  ml 

January  I9S5  through  Dtcemhi 
n  FERA  Serial  Communl 
"  FERA  Serial  Co;nmun 
"  FERA  Serial  Commur. 
«  Computed  from  Anatyt 
"  Computed  from  Statisti 

workers. 


APPENDIX  2 

Work-relief  program*  aidtd  by  Ihe  FcAtraX  Government,  July  SI.  ISSS-Dcctmber  S9S5,  cif/imce  of  the  Civil  Work)  Admimstration 


euia  and  local  work  n- 
IJcf  unilet  the  Hnirr- 
ffiitj  Rullxf  and  Cod- 


FmJ'.'TiI  EmcTKcnoT  Ro- 

lid  AdmlDliUltloo. 
titny  IVU  to  Jun>  IBM 
((jcrlod  dI  msjar  work 
Kllvlly  lluou(li  Au- 
(u^l  VJ3i\  work-rcllcl 
acll'liM  ended  ^br 
Ucc  Sl.lKJS). 


Work  nrnl-cbi  uudcr  lb* 

evlr  PIC  It  A. 
Uar.  ItKt)  tn  Mtirch  1031 

(coijar  sell*  I  If  llirougli 


Emorgeney  work -relict 
pn^ram  al  tbu  PERA 
Kl*r.  81,  IDM,  to  IiNxin- 
Iwr  KOa  (niojoi  ocllvlty 
ifarouRb  AuKiutimt), 


■t,  PuMIc,  No.  SM.  ;M 
i^oiiK,,  Bpuroved  July  31, 
ID»,  tillo  I. 


J!k/aW(thrd  ts:  Fodrral 
r.nmttncy  Iti-lld  Acl  of 
1033.  rubfir.  No.  16,  T3d 
Conj).,  approved  May  13, 
— 1. 

401  ConB.,  , . 
li,  imi:  r.iBamciDcy  Ap' 
tnomlallon  Act  ul  IBU, 
llllc  II,  Publio.  No.  41J. 
T3i|  Conif.,  Bpprovvd  JuiiO 
ID,  1031;  Etnarzvncy  Ihi' 

" -rltlfun  Ael  .it 

J  Ita*.  No.  II. 

Con^.,  npiirovod 
April  S,l»i-\ 
O'dirrd  (o  bt  tU/t-uialti  Af.' 
Eiu*r(*nc7  IWJct  Aiinro- 
uiiaXlaa  Acl  of  im,  Vub 
lie.  No.  TW.  Till)  Com,, 
approved  Juuo  Xl.  iim. 


tlslflng  Federal  tundii 
■  vallsltlo  10  Im  UMca 
for  "relW  and  work 
rcllpf  10  nwdj  and 
dltirmtd  |ii'0|>V  luid 


OfKnU  to  the  auM  "(o 
old  In  mraiiu  ilicomU 
orrurnlililfiirFllfFuid 
work  rclW  and  In  m- 
livvlnt  111*  I)v<l<lilp 
nod  lulTifJOK  cHiiHul 
by       UDritiiiluymi-ut 


(Imm  alrrady  doatl  tulo 
Willi  uionpartunlly  to 


■It  1*  lDi«nd»d  thai  till! 
work  iitoitnuii  iholl 
otltt  ciiifiloymrnt  for 
iirrdy  unsinpioyed 
iwraoni  who  aif  nblo 
to  work  In  Itu  utbau 
and  Iniliiiirliil  vrlloD* 
at  tbe  t;iUtol  StntM."" 


|M0,O0n.OOO  Ouaiu 
to  Xtttrt.  tW).- 
XM.OOO;  loKfM  10 
{Kltltldll  nubdl- 
vMoiu,(IU.()ll.- 


Psak  eiDpIoytneol 


AdminltuallTo 


Stat«  and  local  pro- 
Ernm  wKtilhpald 
of  I'oiteial  loan*. 


Cooprratlon  by  "Uit 
rcdcntl  OoTcm- 
IDPDI  wKti  the 
KVi'/al  StaiM  and 
Tcrrltortaiuidtbt 
DliirkloTCulura- 
bla  tn  furaliblnr 
rrtlPf  to  their 
ncnly  and  dU- 
IrMord  [vcphi." 
llirouitb  a  fMCfal 
r»ll»f  sfwipy.' 


AdmlnlilratlTe  unit 


Reconilrucitan  Ff- 
nnncp  Cori'ora' 
lion,  Krnnrgoncy 
Kcllcf  nivMoa 
(no  Ktiarai*  i'tii- 
rrnl    rellrl    occa- 

ClM). 


State  omertency  tc- 
IleF  adminlitra- 
[loQS  aod  rmbllc- 
w«iraro      aepBrt> 


Glol*  and  local  eioM- 
HpncrrclIelodmlD- 
ItlraUou)  crcot»l 
hj  Stall'  aud  lijcal 

K^cral  fundi  rv^ 
(jiil/wl  In  N;  tp^Qt 
tiy  publicaKciicio 
efUTAuE.  1.1033,' 


Work  dlrliloTU  la 


WorkdlTblonofthe 
Btato  ood  local 
cm  ergon  cy  relief 
odmlnlKraltoiu. 


Federal  respond  b[lltlM 


Advancing  funds  to  the 
Slates  and  tbrlr  pollKcal 
subdivtslou  and  advlilng 
ttiu  Stsiua. 


Alloratloa  at  Federal  mooey 
to  Uiu  Slaus,  iGnulDft 
rules  and  lesulnilom  lo 
en>uro  oerlala  minim  tun 
rvllel  slandardf  and  Lbe 
proper  u»  of  Federal 
fundi  (employment  eoudt- 
tlooi,  etc.).  Kctfutallooi 
and  elrarance  of  prooe- 
durca,  repofilni.  *tc.  .Ap- 
proval of  lb»  SEltA  per- 
lonnel.*  Control  of  tbo 
Admlntiiralion  In  any 
Stale  where  ootastiy  !■> 
EccTiK  "nioro  pn*ctlvc  aad 
cHldent  ooopcratlon  b»- 
tn««D  tbo  Stale  and  Fed- 
eral aulborlllM."  • 


Increased  Federal  role  in  de- 
veloping R>eda]  types  of 
ptotinima.  Greater  Fod- 
cral  supctvhiaa  and  In- 
OueAco  In  pi orrtuu. 


Initiation   aud   cieculloD 


ofm 


Ipmlct 


epptovsi  _,  .  _  _  . 
emcriroTy  ri'llrf  ad'oln- 
lilralloni  I'lreet  mn- 
larl  of  local  relief  ad- 
mlublratluuf  wllb  lb* 
rctli'f  ellcnl  in  ili^lerml- 
nallonofelljUbimy.n't- 
lineallon  for  work,  aod 
placement  ou  tlia  proj- 

ccl," 


Allocation  ol  federal  fimda 


Two  lypejT  (a)  Advances 
to  the  Stale*  lo  be  repaid 
by  annual  deducllocu 
linm  futun-  enints  to  tbo 
etatej   fur   tbr   fou^Kue- 


10  r-e  r':i>»l'l  al  3  iTiffil 
Inlercsi,  made  on  ap- 
proval of  tbe  eoveinor. 

Ropayiricnt  of  advann-s  to 
Suiea  waived  by  Public 
No.  330,  T»d  Conit.,  Dp- 
proved  Juno  II,  ItOi. 

Oranti  to  Slnua.  f'iM.Va, 
(MO  allotted  on  tbB  baxbof 
iDoicbiaa  franti  (ti  of 
Federal  fundi  to  13  of 
Slate  cipcndlluiea  rrom 
mlii'n 


niulodrr 


illo 


ated 


lliroujib  I . ._ , 

eranu,  ainoiint  dctemilu 
edby  tboFKRA.n 


Fund*  for  the  work  nroiram 
Included  In  tbe  montbly 
CrantstotboSlatci." 


Material  pur- 

cbajcs,    in 
large  part. 


Federal     Stato 


RmpIOTmeni  oondltiont 


Feidaral  nsulattooi 


Lliultcd  to  omployable 
perwni.  Ifi  yean  of  ate 
or  older.  "No  dlierlml- 
DailOD  becsav  of  raco. 
tcUgloD,  color,  nooelll- 
tnulilp,  political  uIDIla' 
tlont,  or  bccauio  of 
mombcnlilp  In  any 
Rpedal  or  jelecied 
■roup."  Relief  slalui 
or  ellglbUlty  for  relief." 


InvQStlcalloo  roqulrod  to 
citabllib  and  cbcck  owd 
tor  rollef." 


Noarellet  skilled  and  super- 
vl»ry    omplojrees    om- 

Bayed  wboro  necessary. 
etcriDlnalioD  ol  ellEl- 
tilllty  lor  relief  of  profes- 
alonal,  lecbnlcul,  and 
(killed  workers  may  be 
made  In  oooperatlOD  wltb 
professional  aud  labor 
orsaniia  long."  Sucb 

Ceraons  mun  be  eliidble 
ir  relief  but  nwd  not  be 
oarcliclroUs." 


Rcncy  relief  ad- 
intoUlrallon.  As- 
cliauneni  by  the 
cmwvcncy  relief 
admlnlitratlon. 


CerllOcalloii  by  the 

sodslft-rvloodlvl- 
slona  and  uslfn- 
meol  by  tbo  work 
dlrlslonn  of  tbe 
emcTHOHpy  rcllwt 
admlnlslratlaas. 


Vtttto  and  hour*— Federal  standard) 


Baalo  wan  raffolalloas 


No  uniform  pmollco... 


needy  unemployed 
perurti  to  idcoJvc 
'lufflclcnt    relief    to 

Krovent  pbyileal  (uT- 
rioi  and  to  maintain 


Faymonta  In  ca4h  or  In 
kind  baMd  upon  relief 

iiiwd  of  tli!<  ludlvldiul 
an<l/or    bb    dupvud- 


Pnrniunts  la  cub  or 
c necks."  Profonelonal 
and  nonmanunl  pro]- 
ecti  budivi*  tliall  bii 
"cammennirato  wllb 
tbe  previous  itandord 
ol  living."  « 


No  uniform  proellos 


Julf  tl.  l9iS:  'rato  of 
wDfca  Jboiltd  be  a  fair 
roll'  of  pay  for  tbo 
»ork  performed,"  Al- 

latruiica   on   bails  of 


falcnT    fo 


oqulvalenl 

I  lour*  worked.  Skilled 
wage*  for  ikllled 
work." 
Aug.  I,  mi:  30t  nor 
bourmlnlmum,or  liin 
local  provaltlng  rale  If 
biglicr."  Adinlnlitra- 


mt.  19,  mv  sot  per 
liour  minimum  nban- 
donnd,  pro  vailing  wagD 
ooulluuod.)' 


Actual  boun  deteimlnrd 
by  Uie  hourly  wage 
rato  divided  Into  the 
ludivldual'i  budc- 
eloty  rfiiulremeat. 


/luff.  (,  ltS3!  maitmum 
^noui  day,  .U-bnur 
weak  for  iihplml 
work,  Olerlual,  etc. 
H-hour   day.   40' hour 


A/«r.  9.  fBJf.'I-lmlieJio 


Fedi^ral  rcKulalloni 


PeToeotagoolupoQdlturufor— 

percent 
Noneon-  of  total 


"Pfolecit  inuii  be  on  Fed- 
era),  81ai«,  or  loMl  publle 

EroperllCB."     I'rojecli  to 
V  undertaken  Independ- 

tracl  or  fnr  which  an 
nual    oiiproptlallon 
lirrii  made.    Muii  be. 
general,   ipart  from   l.. 
mal  povernmenlftl  rnter- 
prl.o.11    1-rolecli  muti ) 
corrlcil  on  by  forw  aceoui 
and  not  by  ooulract." 


I'rimartly  umkllled  □ 
ual  work  on  lbe  repair 
and  oonxlruellnn  of  nnila 
aud  other  public  prop- 
er Ilea  aud  other  manual 
work.  Noneonttruellnn 
work  Included  ptiMlii> 
lloD  of  goodii,  rewareh. 
eduoallon  pro]Mt«  for 
womoD,  oto. 


H  70.1  (20.1  01 

hliibweys}. 


•  2:).D(I3.4  . 
whlto-collar 


eumniiinity  ur  Ihn  t^iaie. 
Tbpy  thtiuld  be  ooordl- 
DntedwItlitugDr  idani  fur 
I<>cmI  and  Stale  Improvo- 


1   For  work  mllol  ntiunncd  by  Rrc  c 


d  Id  the  labia:  Kirmdllurt  0/  f'iinif,  Fcitrat  lynatntei  Ftlltf  /IdmlnlifraffeiD,  Ntb  Con;  . 

,iii|.|riii'.ii,  I  'KI'L'ii'  ol  Kcamrcb.l^tatlille*,  and  Ilio'inli.  .MWiffieof  Slim  mo  ij  o/ Em(Tsra<r 

.11  t'loaiKo  Conxiallcn,"  in  JU  Munlilpel  1  rer  Boot.  t937.    fblosBO 


lEmeTrcncyltellolond  f^onntmcllon  Acl  ol  163!,  title  I,  se^.  la. 

■Futiit!  ixn'W  uvallutilr  l>y  the  RFL' to  43  Stales  and  3  Tuirltorles,  July  31.  1031- May  39,  1333.    (F-Ir/irnrfffurr  o/  Fundt.  Fti4T9(  Ematmtf  Rtlitf  AimtnUtrethn,  vp.  3~i.) 

•  E)tii".,i.  '  !■     ,  >(  '.    j.-ii  Snmmeit  tif  Emrtttnni  Jttlu! AttM»tt.  Jtnaerv  tiii  Ihroufh  Dtetnbtt  18tt,  p.  3.  (able  3, 


>•  Kenitwnu  earntugs  of  project  workcra,  June  1033  through  Mareh  ItrM,  computed  from  Slatlitlral  ftammirt  of  Emtrgfueii  Ittlltf  Aairilto.  Joniiart  (0)9 'Arniph  Dittmbtr 


i^oforalloolcd  loib*  KER A,  eomulatlve  through  luoo 30,  KHfl-    (Dunu.  op.  ril.,  p.  401.) 


tpn; 


I  .\ci«liiD3,tee.  I 

lun  No.  !. 


!u"''n^  ci'i 


'  ^ctoflSU.tec.lb. 
I*  F  [  ■  li  n  No.  3  and  Serial  Communication  WD-3. 

11  Fi  r  Actotltns,  ara.  4b,4o,4d. 

I'FKi,  -  .1  iilf.Q»Noi,  3aod4. 

i>Fi-.h.\  r...... ii.Kiil.iiooNo.3. 

"  PEIIA  iksiiil  Ccmuiiuilrotloo  Wn-I, 
!•  PERA  Serial  Communication  A-3g. 


iniiory  fl>.*'  " 
n  P'EKA 
I"  FEH.\  ■ 
u  PEKA  h 

"  Compolc-I  from  a 


I  Hopkins.    IFidtral  Brntramit  Pttltfend  Clril  ll'eriJ  Proftm,  p.  11.) 

n  WI>-3. 

l]  '  tupplira,  and  oqulpmenl,  and  eamlair*  of  uonmllDf  aod  relief  workara.    ' 

\  p.  3.  table  1- 

,iAvi>-i(i. 


raputod  from  StaiitUtcl  Summary  ol Emagmct  P'litf  A 


"tuiiiyuHvi  iiuiu.inur,..io/CW(  H'erU  rr*pemSli(li((«,p.7I,tal.l<'l».  ,    _         ^        v.,    ,      .     

I'  Computed  from  aarlUleaf  Summamef  Kiaagmtt  Iftlltf  AetlHlla.  Janiuif  1B»»  "ireufl*  Ptetmttt  tm.  p.  3.  labia 3.    TndudM .obllgatloni  Incurred  for  relief  n 

""'""*-  88080 — 13      (PttCop.  BOO)      No.  1 


[ulations 


)iiable  wages, 
be  sufficient 
n  to  i»rovide, 
s  of  labor  as 
mdard  of  liv- 
icy  and  com- 

rars  of  labor, 
red  in  accord- 
he  rule's  and 
!  the  Federal 
Administra- 
iblic    Works 

ipk>ye*s  cov- 
Federol  Em- 
mpeusation 


iftbeFERA. 
t  covered  un- 
8ral  Employ- 
isation  Act, 
1  civil  works 
pns  in  charfje 
^rks  Service 
s  to  see  that 
?ered  by  acci- 
kloyees*  com- 
turance  to  be 
!tate  or  local 


Wage  rates 


Minimum  hourly  ^ 
skilled  and  ui 
workers,  as  presc 
the  Federal  Admi 
of  Public  Works; 
struction  projecl 
mum  zone  rates 
the  southern  zont 
led,  $0.40  unskil 
tral  zone,  $1.10 
S0.45  unskilled; 
zone.  $1.20  skill! 
unskilled. > 

EfTective  not  lat 
Mar.  2,  1934,  wai 
be  paid  at  the  p 
rate  for  the  kind 
performed  in  ea 
munity,  hut  not '. 
$0.30  per  hour. 

Prevailing  wage  rai 
community  forth 
work  done,  subji 
minimum  of  $C 
hour. 

Minimum  wages  fo: 
and  professional 
to  be  the  same 
specified  for  simi 
tionson  Civil  Wo 
ects  (see  above). 


'  Road  projects  wage  rates 
contracts  had  to  contnin  provi 
13,  1933,  rates  for  semiskilled  ■ 
at  local  prevailing  rates,  subic 

'  FCWA  Rufc  and  Reguli 
in  any  1  week  to  be  made  uf 
requirement  of  not  more  than 
up  to  8  hours  a  day  or  up  to  40 

»  rCWA  Rule  and  Regula 
project.    Feb.  15, 1934,  set  as) 


[ulations 


)nab!e  wages, 
be  sufficient 
Q  to  provide, 
s  of  iiibor  as 
indard  of  Ilv- 
icy  and  com- 

JUTS  of  labor, 
:ed  in  accord- 
he  ru]-^3  and 
!  the  Federal 
Administra- 
Iblic    Works 

iployees  cov- 
Federal  Em- 
mpeiisatioD 


iftheFERA. 
t  covered  un- 
3ral  Employ- 
]sation  Act, 
1  civil  works 
0ns  in  charge 
'Orks  Service 
a  to  see  that 
."•ered  by  acci- 
^loyeos'  com- 
feurance  to  be 
itate  or  local 


Wage  rates 


Minimum  hourly  ^ 
skilled  and  ui 
workers,  as  presc 
the  Federal  Admj 
of  Public  Works; 
struction  projecl 
mum  zone  rates 
the  southern  zont 
led,  $0.40  unskiL 
tral  zone,  $1.10 
$0.45  unskilled; 
zone.  $1.20  skilh 
unskilled.' 

Effective  not  lat 
Mar.  2,  1934,  waj 
b©  paid  at  the  p 
rate  for  the  kind 
performed  in  ea 
munity,  but  not  1 
$0.30  per  hour. 

Prevailing  wage  ral 
community  for  th 
work  done,  subji 
minimum  of  S( 
hour. 

Minimum  wages  fo! 
and  professional 
to  be  the  same 
specified  for  simi 
tionson  Civil  Wo 
ects  (see  above). 


•  Road  projects  wage  rates 
contracts  had  to  contain  provi 
13,  1933,  rates  for  semiskilled  ■ 
at  local  prevailing  rates,  subje 

'  FCWA  Rule  and  Reguli 
in  any  1  week  to  be  made  Uf 
requirement  of  not  more  than 
up  to  8  hours  a  day  or  up  to  40 

s  FC  W  A  Rule  and  Regula 
project.    Feb.  15,  1934,  set  as  1 


APPENDIX  3 

The  WPA  program.  103S-t94l 


Leg  isla  lion 

Objectives  CoIDdal 
sIBlemeuu) 

Scope  of  program                 1                                                                                                                                        AdmlDlittatlon  And  flDance 

Eniploynient  conditions                                                                        j                                                                            p^jj,^.^ 

Pn«nun 

Eipcndtturoc 

Peak  employ- 

AdminlstratlvD  structure 

Federal 

re.sponsl  bill  tics 

Slaio-lucul 
reepunslblUiles 

FIdbdiws 

Eligibility 

Wages  end  boura— Federal  standards 

Pedenil  rcgulatlooB 

Description 

Naturf 

Administrative  unit 

Allocation  of 
Federal  funds 

etate-lMAl 

onotrlbutloos 

Sourwol  funds  (percontago) 

Fodural  regulalloos 

CDrlidcBtlon  and 
ossigDmcat 

percoot 

Basic  wage  regulations 

Iloun 

costa 

Foderal 

State-local 

Federal 

Stole-local 

CoDStmCllOD 

Noneonstructlon 

Work     PtoJecU    Ad- 

niloljtralioo  (tailed 
Wortj  Trosmss  Ad- 
mlDlitniloa      uatll 
July    I.    IS34)    July 

Established  by:  E\-xutWe  Oixlrr  So.  7031,  May  B.  igas. 
UDdw  the  Emcrrucy  Relief  an.l  A|.(*roprlttllon  Act  of 

1935,  Public  Hoj.  \o.  11,  rJlb  Cone.,  approved  Apr.  i, 

CoaiiBUed  by:  EmcrtTDey  Rollef  Appropriation  Act  ot 

1936.  title  11,  First  Ui'Scleoey  ApiiroprisUon  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  lEBS.  Public,  N< .  na.  Ttth  Code.,  epprovad  June 
32.  1936;   First  Dofld<>Doy  Ai>propriBllon  Act.   Flwal 
Vcar  1937,  Public.  No,  ).  7SIIJ  Coop.,  approved  Feb.  0, 
1937;   Emergoocy   Relief  Approprfaiion   AM   ot   liB7, 
Public  Res.  No.  47.  7Jth  Cone.,  approved  Juno  29.  Hi37; 

Public  Res.  No.  to.  7filh  CoriR..  approved  Mu.  2, 1033: 
KmcTBcncy  Rollof  ApprOi-rialion  Act  of  1938.  Iltle  I. 
Worlt  Relief  and  Public  "iVorkJ  .\|>rToj.rmi,on  \.:l  ot 
I93S.  Public  R«i.  No.  123,  TJlli  r       ■       ,       ■      .            .,,. 
21,    IBM.  SuppiementJil    Rnll.'f     ■                                       .[ 
Year  103*.  Public  Rm,  No,  1.  ;<,; 
i.  1930:  Further  Addltloool  Kri,.  ■                                   .! 

Year  teSB,  Public  Km.  No.  lit,  :■ i 

Ai)r   13,  1U39;  Emertenc;  IltlicI  Aiiiiru/inuunL  .in  oi 
1939.  Public  Res.  No.  21.  78tb  Cong-.  mipiotoJ  Junaiu. 
ia»;  Emerpenuy  Relief  Appr.'prlDlloa  Act.  KIumI  Year 
1041.  Public  Rta.  No.  SS.  mb  Cone.,  approved  Jun^  2n, 

lie.  No. «.  77ib  Cone.,  approved  Mar.  1.  mi.      * 

Work  10  b.>  provided 
IM  the  "thrw  and 

03e-balf  mlilloD 
cm  piny  able  people 
vrba  are  (ID  ro- 
\M.-  '  ''To  pro- 
vide relief,  work 
roUef  and  lo  In- 
crease employ- 
mejil  by  provid- 
ing for  useful  proj- 
ects   *    ■    '.'■• 

'111.  305,  WO,  000 

3,33(1,000     (No- 
vember IBM).' 

AdoilDlslrallve 
officials  ore  Fed- 
eral offlccre. 

Work    Prolccu    Ad- 
mlnislralloD. 

CouolrydJ'idrd  In- 
to rwtloni  with  r«- 
giooalFedemlrwpro- 
scntatives.       (Fed- 
eral   agencies    and 
bureaus  coo  pcratl  DC 
on  Federal  projects.) 

State  Bdcilnistralots 
and  Stan  and  Uis- 
irict     Bad     local 
EtaUi  (ail  Federal 
oiliclalsi. 

and|.roos.Jures.  Ad- 
mlnlJlralEoti  ot  pro- 
gram. Finalnpprov- 
at  of  projects.  Re- 
Ucw  or  the  cortlll- 
calioa  ot  iirrtjecl 
workers  wilb  rceard 
In  need  and  employ- 
obllity- 

ship  ol  all  but  Fed- 
eral proJccU.  Ccrti- 
Q  eat  ton  of  protect 
workers  witb  re- 
cpuct  [0  De«<l  and 
omiiloyabillty.  Su- 
pervision jQiDtty 
with  WPA. 

Federal  WPA  dis- 
buncmeut  or  a 
doslgD  a  ted 
(imounl  witbiD 
each  State,  esti- 
mated on  the  basis 
ol  iiuoini  ot  proj- 
ect workcfs. 

Not  over  tbrw 
fourths  of  total 
oulioruanrcdcral 
projects  wllbin 
each  atale  to  be 
borno  by  the  Fed 

>79-( 

30  n  >  (spansois* 

ranged     From 
10  {lercent  in 
193rt    to    30-7 
percent  In 
ItHll. 

Employnjonillmltcdlopwvioilg 
years  ol  age  and  over.    Only  i 
mciuber  o(  a  fanilly  group.    At 
least  OS  percent  of  all  project 

limited      lo      IS      consecutive 
iiioiitlis.    No  aliens  employed 

aoo   employed   who   ndvocaiea 
(or  wlio  is  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganiialloD  that  ndvocales)  over- 
throw ol  the  Uovemmcnt  by 
fi'fco  or  violenoe.    Persons  on 
WPA  n-auir^  to  accept  suitable 
private  ompioymeot  If  ollvn^d 

Ualll     AagMl    1019.- 
Certiflcatlon  and  rc- 
Fctral  by  iocai  rclii'f 
ngcDciei    approved 
by  WPA.    AsslEo- 

Sine*  A'iguil  ftfSS:  Re- 
ferral by  local  relief 
agencies,    wrlKlco- 

by  WPA. 

Wr.i     wages     designated     as 
"tecurlty  pa>-mei3ts,"  (lenned 
a4"caralngs  .  .  .  onamonth- 
ly  -uiary  basis,  iho  earnings 
dllli^rlug  according  lo  vnrinus 

iioii,  and  classes  of  wort."  < 
Subedulo  of  monthly  earnings 
Iircscribed. 

CWU  Aug.  SI,  1939:  Not  leas 
than  prevaihng  hourly  rates 
to  be  paid.' 

AfifT  Aug.  31.  ms:  ProvBllIng 
rate  discard  od.  Montblyeani- 
iiip  not  to  vary  geographi- 
cally mote  than  Jusllffcd  by 
ditterenrej  In  ooat  of  living. 
Schedule  of  nionthly  earnings 
revised.' 

MTulmum  basic  linun  8 
lirr  day.  IU  per  wi-ck.< 
Tbtal  number  nl  hours 
per  month  jwr  worker 
controlled  by  dividing 
prevail  log  hourly  rutos 
(or  various  skills  Into 
tchcdulu  ot  inonthly 
earnings. 

/l/(n-/luo.  J/./M9,  hour* 
ot  all  worker*,  rcaard- 
less  of  skill,  to  hu  130 
l«:rmnnth,  but  not  more 
thanSperday  or  lOper 

Proiecis  must  be  of  a 
^ublio    nature    (eor- 
siructlon    project* 
must  be  eieeulcd  on 
pHblieproporty). 

emmcnlal  agenoy,  and 
llmiud  to  undertak- 
ings of  high  commu- 
nlly  value  and  aoclul 

useiulnesa. 

Main     types:  Hlgbfvay*. 
roads,  and  «tro»U;  pub- 
lic buUdlDEJ;  parks  and 

Other  recreatlooal  raclll- 
llKi  ODoscrvation;  sewer 
systems  and  other  utih- 
Ilps;  airport  and  other 

Iraiisportutlnn  facilities; 
school  luQch(4;  sowing; 
sanltatlaD  and  bcaltb.* 

7S.0"   (38,B   on 
streets    and 
high  ways). 

210"    (IC7   on 
White-collar 
projccls). 

U74.t 

flourou.  In  addiiloD  to  the  Statutes  ncd  EuMllit  Orders  cited,  the  following  sourcn  were  used:  Addriti  ef  tttt  Ptaldtni  eflht  Valitd  Slaia  DrUrtrit  brfcrr  a  Jelal  StuUm 
•f(*f  7V»  ItoMinel  Couertii  Jenuory  J.  fSSi.  7(th  Cong.,  lil  sesa .  Uouie  Document  No.  I,  WasblagtOD,  IO.W;  Work  Projects  Admhiiilrallon,  Division  of  £IMIslla.  WPA  Slat*- 
lUil  Hvltmn.  Jul/)  1911,  Wasdinirion,  IBII;  Br  perl  on  Prasitutfthe  WPA  Piagiam.  JaneS0.I9iO.  Wajhlnglon.  1940. 

I  AWtu  oflht  PfttUtni    ■    •    •    jan_  ^^  j(ijj. 


'  Emergency  Rellel  .Appropriation  .Avt  of  IWW,  sec.  1. 
■  WPA  SlalltHcal  ItalMln.  Juls  mi.  P-  C  lablc  9. 
<  Appeodit  9  below. 

*  RmergcncT  Relief  Aprroprlat'oo  AC'  tf  IB30.  (re.  I, 

•  Executive  Order  No.  7M6.  May  2D,  lOU. 


APPENDIX  4 

Tkt  emtrgtncy  pufclic  works  program  -under  Ihe  Emergency  Relief  and  Consiruelion  Act  of  19$e 


'  Knirn(«nry  ReiicI  Appropriation  Act  of  1930. 

'  EmiT^ency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  ot  IU3S,  sec  15b. 

'  WPA  SlUlrficaf  SuUefin.  Juip/Ptf.p.  3,  tables. 

I'Cumulotlve  through  Judo  30, 1W(I.    Cntculnicd  Irom  ffencl  tn  Progreu  el  tht  WPA  Program.  Juni30.tiin.js.Ki.tAb\aS. 

II  Calculated  from  WPA  Slvliititoi  BvJMin,  Julu  I9il.  p.  0.  tables  9  and  10. 


rmrrgincy  Ri'tlefand  Con«riic- 
itoa  Act  ol  1032  (tltlii  II  aud 
III).    July  21,  1032-Jiine  20, 


Pnleial  public  works  under  title 


RxloUlihtd  bi:  Public.  No.  302.  72d 
Cong.,  approved  July  SI,  IS33. 

7'ennin<ir(4  (r*  Nnilunal  tsdustrlal 
Recovery  Act.  Public.  No,  C7,  7Sd 
Cong.,  approved  June  10. 1933.  Title 
'"  "  "  Emnoweicd  toiuppli 

irself-llq  

ccts  previDUily  autboi 

by  Public.  No.  417,  73d  Cong.,  ap- 
proved June  IS,  1934,  sec.  e. 


ObJocilvDS  (official  tiatemeots) 


'To  create  employment  hy  nrovlding 
for  ood  eipediting  a  |iuhlfc  works 
iiroerarn."' 


'I'roTldIng  for  eroeriencii  conslcue- 
tlon  OF  certain  autborlMd  pub  lie 
works  vrlth  n  view  to  Incmuing  imii- 


[iloymont  end  carrying  out 
oy  declared  la  Ibe  Er- 

SUbilliation  Act  ol  1931 


]j)loym 


Tbo  F.mplDymept  StablllutloD  Act 
provided  tot  "advao<«  planning  and 
tvgulatrd  construction  of  public 
works,  for  tho  siBbilliatlon  ol  Indus- 
try, and  For  aiding  In  the  prcvuntion 
ol  unemploymcnl  during  periods  o( 
builDCSS  depression."  • 


11.500.000.000    nuthorlied: 


C33J24,000nulhorlicd;tl!O,- 
000,000  ol  Ibis  amount  ap- 
l)roprlBlod  lor  omergontr 
construction  of  Federal 
aid  highways.) 


and  tin  a  ore 


AdmlDlslrallve 


No  Federal  works  agency. 
Advancing  funds  and  ap- 
proving projects  tbo  lunc- 
lioD  of  Ihe  Federal  lending 
agency,  the  Reconftruclion 
Finance  Corporotioa. 


"BInlcs.   munJciufllltles,   and 


political  ^tibdi 
Stales,  public  corpornllons, 
boards  and  coniralsalonf, 
and  public  municipal  inttru 
mcnlallliei  o(  one  or  mort 
States    *    '    *.'■• 


RFC  advanced  funds  and  Certain  private  corporations.' 

approved  projects.  Fcder-  Stnle  highway  deportnienia. 

ernl  depattmcali  and  agen-  In  connection  with  highway 

clusspoosoredandadmiD-  coosiructioo  tinder  the  Sec- 

fatend  projects,  futnry  oF  Agricolture. 


Federal  r«spocJiblIItlca 


r,  tying  rate  oF  InlerMt*^. 


5lBte-l(«al  re«pooslhiillles 


iQitistioo  and  eiecoiion  o 
projects  (corporations IU  we. 
asgovcnuQeatalacenel^). 


Allocflilon  of  Federal  Funds 


Slate-local  oontrlbutlons 


RFC  (Federal)  Fiiiids  used  lo  maki- 
loans  to  or  contract  with  l>lBt<'X, 
etc,  lottrest  rales  and  rither  ar- 
rangements mndo  by  the  RFC 
All  loans  reiTjlred  To  be  "fully  and 
adcguatcly  secured." 


The  Sim  000,000  appropriated  tor  Fed- 
ernl-Hld  highHAys  Gllorsicd  nniong 
ttie  Stales  a.i  advances  to  be  repaid 
over  n  lO-ycor  r-^rlod  by  annual 
deductions  (rum  future  road  appro- 
priations. Matching  not  required.' 

Converted  into  grants  June  IS,  1034, 
by  Public.  No.  339.  73d  Cong.,  ap- 
proved June  IS,  1(134. 


Repayment  of  loans.. 


Fcdcrnl  regulations 


3nvlct  labor.  Prcfer- 
e  lo  qualified  oi-terv- 
menwitb  depondeat*,' 


Wages  and  hours— Federal  standard* 


BosIc  wage  rcgulotlons 


All  contracts  Involving  eipcndl- 
luro  oF  road  lunds  required  to 
"contain  provlilonx  oslablisli- 
Ing  minimum  rate*  of  wagof ,  to 
he  ptcdctermlned  by  tbo  State 
highway  department,  wlilch 
contractors  snail  pay  lo  skilled 
and  unikilled  labor   •    '    ■."  ' 


Federal  regulations 


'SclMlquldatlog  projects."  Act 
required  that:  projects  bo  made 
wIF-supporlIng  and  financially 
solvent;  construellon  cost  be  re- 
turn od  "witbin  a  reasonable 
period  by  means  ol  loIU.  fees, 
rcDla,  or  other  charges,  or  by 
such  other  means  (other  than 
by  iBzBtloo)  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed  by  the  aiaiutes  which 
provide  for  the  project."  > 


iliiiw,  (locks 


Roads,  flood  mnlrol.  tlnr  apd 
harbor  projects,  public  hulla- 
lugs.  and  other  con  struct  Ion." 
(Over  H  ot  total  appropriation 
nlloealod  for  Federal-aid  bigb- 


Eoorcv!:  Innddllionto  tbe  Etalutcsdtrd.thc'followlDgccDrccs  were  used:  Wllliamt,  J.  Kerw  In.  (Vronf#-(n-/t Id  unrfCT  (Ac  ft(*licM'orti>4((niinUfro[iim,  New  York,  Columbia 
Dolverslly  Pre«,  1630;  Wolsop,  Dcnald.  "The  Recocsirurtlon  Floonte  Corpofotlon"  Id  Tbi  Afwidpal  Yrar  Book  ieS7,  Chicago.  The  JntemntionnI  City  Managi^r*' A wocla- 
i.  . '  '."".t  ^P-  ^*"8';  monthly  reports  o(  the  RitonMruction  FiraEce  Corptiatioii;  Bnd  t'wtiiT  Vntvijilovmttil  IlilitJ lliioueh  We  RtcmtlrucHan  Fiaanci  Corpoteliea,  tlearings 
"•'""■"  'rubcommltU'e  oF  the  Committee  on  Backing  and  Cuticrcy.  V.  B.  Ecualc,  72d  Cong.,  Washington.  1D33.    All  Hcilon  refercucvs  in  footnotes  refer  to  llie  FmetfeDcr 


>  De.scrtpllve  title  ol  Act. 


<  These  iachided    Corperalion;  formed  w 

r*gtitsllpD;nrivsT«  corpora"---  •--  =  -■' 

egutBlioDs;  anil  c«r 


'  LoBO'i  lo  bo  mode  "at  such  Inteteat  of  dl«counI  rales  OS  tho  corporation  moy  approve."    (Pec.  2011.) 

'  Sec.  sola.    Interest  rates  usually  sol  at  Iroiu  4  toS[)Cicoal.     (Williams,  op.  clt.,p.  32,)     For  pioo^dareseolbld..  pp.  31-31. 

■  Sec, 301a. 

'  Pui'llc.  No,  cm,  7Ist  Cong.,  approved  Feb.  10.  1031. 

*  Sees.  301  end  302. 


merit  regutalioDs;  anil  cvrpdral Ions  engaged  in  bridge  constmctloD  tscc.  3nifl), 


APPENDIX  5 

The  Civil  Worka  and  Civil  Works  Service  programs,  19SS-Si 


ObJoctlvM  (olDelia  (labi- 


Adminlstratlon 


Administrative  •) 


Federal  luncUons 


6Ut«-local  tunctlous 


Allocation  of  funds 


Ecnploymunt  conditions 


Federal  rogulalioni 


ClasslBcatloo  and  osjlga- 


Wag<^s  and  hours  (Federal  standards) 


Basic  wage  legulstlons 


Federal  regulations 


Main  types  {prrcDQl] 


NoDconstnictloo 


Labor  oofta 
uperceDt- 
Bge  ol total 


Civil  Works  ProEram  un- 
der tbo  Civil  Wdrks  Ad- 
min ill  ml  (0  a.  NovMnbcr 
IS.  IB33,  to  July  1934(31.^ 
tlveJpetiDd  through 
Morcb  10341. 


EtiMiihtd  tm:  Eiecutivu 
Order  ei20-B,  of  Novctn- 
ber  B.  IMS,  "to  admlnislor 
a  proKram  o(  public  works 
u  part  o(.  and  lo  be  In- 
cluded In,  thi 


Kmergeocy  Administra- 
tion ol  Public  Works." 
under  Ibe  aulbotlty  of 
tlllo  II  oF  the  Nutloual  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act 
( Public.  No.  67.T3d  Cong.. 
approved  Juno  16,  10331. 
Onflnued  bv:  Public.  No. 
OS.  73d  Cong.,  approved 
Feb.  16. 1034. 


'To  provide  regular  work 
on  public  works  at  regu- 
lar wages  (or  uonui  ploy- 
ed iicrsons  ablo  and  will- 
ing to  work."  > 


4.203,044    (woelc 

ending  Jan.  IB, 
1934). 


Civil  Works  Service  pro- 
pani,  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Belief  Ad- 
tuiolslrutlon  In  cnopera- 
Udd  with  the  Civil  Works 
AdmlnlsirBllon,  Nov.  23, 
19»,  lo  Feb.  16. 1931. 


To  provide  work  on  prol- 
ecU  not  etlglbls  for  funds 
Rllotted  by  the  Foderal 
Emergency  Adnilnlstra- 
lian  of  Publlo  Works 
(PWA).l.t.  projects  iwt 
directly  cnonected  wltb 
cunstrucllon  work,  such 
as  eerWcc  projects  re- 
iBilog  to  relief  oOlcos, 
aud    cducaUunol    pro]- 


Fcderal  progtaro:  admin- 
istrative pcraonocl  were 
swurn  Federal  otHclala; 
rrrolDCt  workers  wore 
Foderal  employ ws. 


211,014  (week 
ending  Jan.  25, 
I»4]. 


Wblla  tbo  "malnlvnanee 
ol  mailmum  tdenllly  ol 
Clnl  Works  and  Civil 
Works  Service  cmpluy- 
oei"  was  coDsidered  cs- 
aeatlal.  dininction  as  to 
sourco  ol  lunds  was 
neoessary;  administra- 
tion ol  program  by 


Federal  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration (mostoF 
tho  FERA  stall  were 
apiioliiled  CWA  of- 
Oclalsj. 

Tho  Federal  Emerge acy 
Rellel  AdmlnistrBtor 
WAS  also  the  Admin- 
iitralur  ol  Ibe  Federal 
Civil  Works  Admin- 
istration. 


Federal  Emerfnocy  Re- 
lief Adinlnblratlon,  I  n 
coopenllon  wilh  tho 
Civil  WorksAdmlnls- 

tration. 


SUto  Bad  iotal  civil 
works  administrations 
(In  large  part  tbo  Stale 
Bud  local  emergency 
n^llel  admiuistrattoo 
sIbIT  were  appointed 
CWA  oinclals).  All 
BlafI  were  Federal  o(- 


State  and  local  emer- 
gency tf  licl  adminis- 
trations. Id  coopera- 
tion Wltb  Stole  and 
ludil  civil  workfe  ad- 
lulnlsIrBlious. 


Full  tcsponstbllily 
for  the  iirofiuGUtion 
OF  tbe  program. 


Origin  and  general  ad- 
ministration of  all 
but  Federal  projects. 
Supervision  of  tho 
working  force  by  the 
spon soring  publlo 
body.Apprnvelofall 
no  n -Federal  projects 
by  theSiaio  CWA. 


Federal  disbursement  > 
within  each  State  de- 
lormiuod  by  FCWA 
formula:  79  percent  of 
omployces  and  dollars 
to  bo  distributed 
among  ci  ties  and  cuuu- 
tlcs  according  to  popu- 
lation, as  pcrcnt  in 
accordauev  with  their 
respective  proiiorlioo 
OF  tho  bitnl  relief  case- 
load lur  the  State. 

Stoto  CWA  to  use  tho 
same  method  in  mak- 
ing nllntmonts  to  po- 
litical subdivisions. 


UnancedeieUwlvfllyby 
Foderal.  Elate  and  lo- 
cal rdltj  ruDds. 


Federal:  K).S 
State:  0.7 
local:  9.1. 


Flr^t  2  minion  requlivd  to 
bo  person]:  reoAivIng  di- 
rect or  work  tfliof  on 
Nov.  IB.  1933,1  Re- 
maining 2  million  on  tho 
basis  ol  unemploymnnl 
only .  without  means  test 
In  accordance  with  pn'F- 
erencesln  title  II  of  tho 
National  Industrial  Re- 
Persons  under  10  years  o( 
Dge  uol  ollElblo  lor  em- 
ploy men  1. 1 
No  discrimiofttlon  bncftuso 


Employees  rousl  be  "eli- 
gible for  rclieF";  In  nrdcf 
lo  roducoeawiovintign- 

profossional  organlin- 
tlons  might  bo  ufod  to 
determine  noed.' 


First  2  million  by  direct 
transFer  (roro  rolfel  of- 
llces  of  tho  FERA. 
Romalndor  to  bo  em- 
ployed through  local 
employment  agonelea 
designated  by  tho 
Cnited  States  Employ- 
meet  Servlcc.i 

Organliod  labor  not  re- 
quired to  rv^stcr  with 
omploymoni  oiFices; 
might  ho  obtained 
through  reeogulied 
union  locals.' 


for  tho  hours  of  Ifilmr  ns 
limited,  a  slaodnrd  of  liv- 
ing lo  decency  and  oom- 

Wage  rates,  hours  of  labor, 
etc.,  to  bo  died  in  accord- 
aaco  with  the  ruW  aod 
regulallons  of  the  Federal 
Emetw'ocy  Administra- 
tion ol  Publlo  Works 
(PWA).i 

All  CWA  employoM  cov- 
ered by  tbo  Feaorat  Em- 
plnyuos  Compensation 
Act. 


Same  as  those  of  tbo  FERA. 


Minimum  hourly  wages  for 
skilled  and  unskilled 
werkers.  os  pttisorlbod  by 
the  Federal  Administrator 
oF  Public  Works; 


projec 


Empic 


der  the  Fodeml  Employ- 
ees Compeo^itlon  Act. 
but  tho  local  civil  worts 
administrations  lo  charge 
of  Civil  Worka  Service 
projects  wore  lo  sea  that 
they  wore  covered  by  Occi- 
dent or  employ ocs'  coro- 
peosatlon  InsuraDce  to  bo 
paid  from  Stato  or  local 


nilui- 

re  In 

tho  southero  mnc,  fl  aklt- 
led,  »0,40  unskilled;  Min- 
tral  lono.  11.10  Skillod. 
J0  4S  unikllled:  uorthem 
■one.  11,20  ikilled.  fO.M 
imskllled.i 
EUpcIIvo  not  later  than 
Mar.  3,  1034,  wages  must 
bo  paid  at  tbe  piwalling 
rule  For  tho  kind  ol  work 
jierformed  In  e-ich  com- 
munity, hill  not  liiss  than 
W,30  per  hour. 

Prevailing  woge  rate  In  tbe 
community  for  tho  type  of 
work  done,  subject  to  a 
minimum    ol    10,30    per 

MiolmutQ  wages  for  clerical 
and  professional  workers 
lo  bo  tho  same  as  those 
speclflud  for  similar  ikisI- 


Baslo  mailmum  of  30 
hours  per  week.' 

AftiT  Dtt.  IS,  I9M.-  Maxl- 
miUD  of  H  hours  In  any  1 
day;  Fur  clericil  workers, 
30  houra  per  weok.i 

A  rurof  arroj.*  (Coinrounl- 
lieslcsslhan  I.?00po|iu- 
iBtlon  Bad  open  couaCry) 
oflcclivo  Jan.  IS.  1934. 
an  average  ol  IG  hours 
per  week. 

Ejrtetlft  Jon.  It.  IW- 
IIoursoF  per  diom  work- 
ers rMilucod  to  Q  mail- 
mum of  24  per  week.  In 
rural  areas  io  15;  super- 
visory, clerical,  ood  pro- 
l<'siiinoal  workers,  30 
hours  per  week. 


All  public  works  pnjpctsol 
the  charaotcr  herotoforo 
consiructod  or  carried  on 
cither  by  tho  public  au- 
Ihority  or  wilh  public  old 
to  a>rvi'  the  Interust  of  the 
c.-mrjl  lubli^  «L-re  ..bgl- 


The  maximum  oF  human 
Inbor  lo  bo  usod  in  lieu  o( 
inoohluery  whcr«ver  prao- 
tfcable. 


Projects  relating  to  rellel 
olIla'E  and  others  of  a  noD- 
coostruclloD  naturo. 


St  rents,  roads,  and  tilgh- 
v/ayt'.  schools  and  unl- 
vorBllli's;ii!irlisandpluy- 
gmunds:  public  bulld- 


tallon,  waterways  and 
WBli-r  supply;  utIBtles; 
and  admlnbtrallTB.  pro- 
itinlonnl  aod  eterical 


ProjBcU  directly  irlallng 
lo  Teller  oFncttS,  su(^  as 
uurslDg  services,  later- 
viewing  end  investi- 
gating, work  In  sowing 
and  canning  centers: 
prnjecis   lor   vocBllonal 


Sources-  In  addition  to  the  statutes  cited.  FCWA  Rule  and  Regulation  No.  1  (Nov.  16,  19JS),  and  FCWA  Rule  and  RcguUtloo  No.  10  fDcc.  IS.  19331  the  followlne  docn- 
meuls  have  served  oi  basis  lot  tbls  tabular  onalyiii:  ■■Rcpjnol  Ihe  Federal  Civil  Works  Admlnlslmtlnn.  Nov.  16,  1933.  to  Dec.  SI,  1933,"  In  MonlMv  JUport  ofthi  Fctnol Emu- 
Stncv  RdleJ  AimintMltailan.  Dec.  I  la  DjL  it.  (»«,  Washington.  1034.  l-p.  13-37;  Carotbers.  Uorls,  CIlrOTiolofy  o/ (fafrdrrol  £>n(T(Foifv  Jidlf/^dmlnWraflon,  AfoB  J(  IPiJ  lo 
i>fc-  SI,  I9SS.  Work!  Progress  Ad  m^W  rat  Ion,  Division  ol  Social  Research.  Research  Monograph  VI,  Washington,  IBn;  Olli.  Corrington.  -The  Civil  Works  Administration' ' 
In  TTie  AfunldpoJ  Vtor  Book,  lap,  Chlcogo,  The  International  City  Manaccra'  AsBOciaUon.  1937.  pp.  419-32.    Data  on  opcndllurce  and         ■  - 


n  cipcndllurce  and  ei 


n  Works  Proeruas 


3f  tKcomlnecltlienswhoare  bona  Dde  reiidenU  ol'tiie  polllicvl  subdivision  au^/or  oounly  In  which  the  work  U  to  be  pertomiod;  cltTioas  aud  aliens  having  declared  Ibuir 
lutuotlon  OF  booomlng  cliUeni  who  Bf  bona  fldo  resldcnta  ol  tho  State.  Territory,  or  district  In  which  the  work  Is  to  bo  performed. 

•  FCWA  Rule  and  Regulotlon  No.  10. 

'  Jhli.  If  qiullDod  wcrkrrs  wore  nol  turnlshed  by  the  union  locals  within  49  hours  after  request  vaa  lllud  by  ttac  viuployur,  labor  tnlghl  be  lihoionfcoco  llsUolquollaoil 
workon  submiltod  by  local  agonclei  detlcnated  hy  tbe  United  Slates  Employment  Sorvloo. 


:>•  rates  D.ed  by  Btate  highway  departments  lo  eccordanc-  wllh  litis  n  ol  U.e  NBtlonallnduslrial  Rowvery  A^ 

i  tirf-viiloni  calablishli'B  minimum  rati*  of  wages,  in  Iw  predolermined  by  Iho  Stale  highway  dcporlmenls.  lo^  skiUed  ano^n 

;   II.  il  workers  wer«  to  be  bolweeo  skilled  and  unskilled  roUs,  i ' ^.i.  ■    - 

;t  to  speciOed  ii 


d204(C 


n  accordaoci.'  with  local  prevailing  n 

.  ,,    :;:?Vn°%tsu'ccc^l^?.!^^t^nr'^orJ^^^ 

,  :  ,.  .  .  JO  hotS/?n^  w*k  on  /.r^Vcla^.  iSlillU  wheil  Insuinelent  labor  w«  availabloln  Ibo  Immedlato  vicinity  of  the  project;  or  lo  permit  werk 
;,.  ..,,,|.  I.  whoursTweck  on  projects  SDrcinoU- and  InaoouBlble  that  c»mps..r  llnallng  plants  were  necessary  '«' *'°l«'"">°^5?f^°'';_„i,hln««OWA 
lil.  Qi..i  ll.gubtloo  No.  I.  No  pmjcct  For  wLlcli  application  had  boon  mode  lo  PWA  and  which  has  not  been  teferrod  by  It  lo  the  CWA  was  acwptablo  aa  a  OWA 
1. 1034.  set  OS  time  limit  For  wmplotwn  of  all  prolocu.  88089— *a     (Pace  p.  658)     No.  2 


tJtah_,_ 

Vermont 

Virginia- 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Preceding  calendar 

year. 
First  4  of  last  5 

Preceding  calendar 

year. 
First  4onast5 

Preceding  calendar 

year. 
See  law 

First  4  Of  last  5 


Current     period     July 

tlirough  June  (C). 
12  months 


Current  period  of  April 

1st  to  March  3l3t. 
52 _._ 


Current  period  of  April 

1st  to  March  31st. 
Not  specified _. 


62.. 


$36k) 

$25]  over 


$25j  over 
4  over 


.quar- 


iwi 

d( 

28  a  over 


16 
14 

(C)16 
16 
14 

(D)  nw 

14 


(C)  H-— 

H .-.-. 

Schedule  of  earn- 
ings. 
a — -. 

(A) 

1  week  benefit  for 
3  weeks  work. 

M - 


All 
390 

All 
All 
All 
AU 

360 


See  law 


256 
210 

240 

240 

210 

(B)260 

252 


1,280 
630 

930 
720 

1,360 

CA) 

1.008 


Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  American  Retail  Federation,  Washt 

'  J''^  Federal  law  contains  no  specific  benefit  provisions. 
>  Twenty  weeks  of  work  required. 

Column  1: 

(A)  Employee  contributions  collected:  Rhode  Island  (1.6  percent),  AlabJ 

(B)  Benefits  paid  by  2-week  intervals.  •-  /,         ^ 
Column  2: 

m  £'"'j°<^  for  determining  duration  and  wage  qualifications;  period  for  d 
)?.(  Si?'  ^^"  ■'"'''  ^  '"  ■''^^  30'  '^  "'^i™  fii<!d  October  through  March 
Ski  f ,     .  ^''.  P,';^.'?'*  '^  °'"  "^'^  '°  determining  weekly  benefit  amount  o. ,     „ 
n  1         i  ^'^'"*'  i"U-tune  wage  is  used;  if  alternative  (Hi  of  highest  quarterl*'^  allowance  is  not  to  exceed  $3  a  week  per  claimant,  nor  to  cause  the  maximum  W.  B.  A 

So!  ^<='!i^"y  '<«ser  of:  Fifty-two  consecutive  weeks  beginning  with  first  ( 

(B)  Period  starts  with  quarter  mcluding  week  claim  is  filed 

(O)  Actually,  period  is  first  week  of  July  through  week  preceding  first  wf  "^^'^  '"  ''^^  ^^  earns  casual  wages  under  $5. 

S4!  |^"™g  SI'S'  3  out  of  last  4  completed  calendar  quarters. 
>S<   A  "?S^     ^'  ^  ""'  "'  '"^^  ^  completed  calendar  quarters. 
)'^>  And  $/8  in  at  least  1  calendar  quarter  of  base  period 
>S<  P"f' °8  fi"'  4  out  of  last  6  completed  calendar  quarters. 
)fe\  ^t  '°    ^^    calendar  quarter  of  base  period. 

F)  Minunum  weeks  of  employment  required  during  year  preceding  clai 
tt>)  If  on  a  monthly  salary  basis.  law. 

Column  5: 

(A)  But  at  least  $50  in  each  of  3  of  the  4  completed  calendar  quarters  prej'"'^  weekly  benefit  amount. 
Column  6-"'  *'  ^°  '°  "^^  °'  ^  "'  ""^  *  completed  calendar  quarters  pre^ 

(A)  Or  1  week  total  and  2  weeks  partial  unemployment. 

(B)  But  only  1  week  if  claim  is  filed  between  February  1  and  April  1. 
(CJ  But  only  1  week  if  claim  is  Bled  during  February,  or  I  week  if  filed 


8.3989—43      (Face p.  556)     No.  3 


Utah 

Vermont-. 


Virginia- 

Washington 

West  Virginia-. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming-. 


Preceding  calendar 

year. 
First4onast5 


Preceding  calendar 

year. 
First  4  of  last  5- 


Preceding  calendar 

year. 
See  law ___ 


First  4  of  last  5- 


Current     period    July 

through  June  (C) . 
12  months __- 


Current  period  of  April 

Ist  to  March  3l3t. 
52 -- 


Current  period  of  April 

1st  to  March  31st. 
Not  specified 


52.. 


$36  0 

$25^  over 

$25.  over 
4  Over 


.quar- 


4wt- 

28  a  over 

q( 


16 
14 

(C)16 
16 
14 

(D)  nvs 

14 


(C)  H- 
M 


Schedule  of  earn- 
ings. 
H— - — -. 


(A). 


1  week  benefit  for 
3  weeks  work. 


All 
300 

All 
All 
All 
AU 

360 


See  law 


256 
210 

240 

240 

210 

(B)260 

252 


1.280 
630 

930 
720 

1,360 

(A) 

1,008 


Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  American  Retail  Federation,  Washi 

'  The  Federal  law  contains  no  specific  benefit  provisions 
>  Twenty  weeks  of  work  required. 

Column  1: 

(A)  Employee  contributions  coUeeted:  Rhode  Island  (1.6  percent),  AJabd 

(B)  Benefits  paid  by  2-week  intervals. 
Column  2: 

i^\  S'^'o"^  for  determining  duration  and  wage  qualifications;  period  for  d 
)?■(  Si?'  1^^  ■'"'y  ^  '"  ■'""^  ^°-  '^  o'^'™  fiJ^d  October  through  March 
}?X  ''1'^  base  period  is  not  used  in  determining  weekly  benefit  amount  o. ,     „ 
1      '  iiactual  full-tune  wage  is  used;if  alternative  (M>  of  highest  quarterl*'S*"Owance  IS  not  toexceed$3aweek  per  claimant,  nor  to  cause  the  maximum  W.  B.  A 

Jd!  *<=*F^"y  'esser  of:  Fifty-two  consecutive  weeks  beginning  with  first  i 

>S<  i^e"o<l  starts  with  quarter  including  week  claim  is  filed 

(O)  Actually,  period  is  first  week  of  July  through  week  preceding  first  wr°*^'s  "■  "^^  ^^  earns  casual  wages  under  $5. 

!4?  g"''l°S  first  3  out  of  last  4  completed  calendar  quarters. 
>S<  T  "5'?^  **'  ^  ""'■  °'  '"^^  ^  completed  calendar  quarters. 
;ki  '°  ^'  '®'^'  '  calendar  quarter  of  base  period 

)^(  r"J'?^  ^^l  ^  out  of  last  5  completed  calendar  quarters, 
(t,)  And  $75  in  high  calendar  quarter  of  base  period. 
SfX  Mmunum  weeks  of  employment  required  durmg  year  preceding  clBil 
(Cj)  If  on  a  monthly  salary  basis.  law. 

Column  5:  I 

(A)  But  at  least  $50  in  each  of  3  of  the  4  completed  calendar  quarters  prei'"'^  weekly  benefit  amount. 
Column  6  "'  *'  '*"^'  ^^ '°  ^'^^  of  2  of  the  4  completed  calendar  quarters  pre< 

(A)  Or  1  week  total  and  2  weeks  partial  unemployment. 

(B)  But  only  1  week  if  claim  is  filed  between  February  1  and  AprU  1. 
(o;  But  only  1  week  if  claim  is  filed  during  February,  or  1  week  if  filed  c 

T  83989—43      (Face  p.  556)     No.  3 


APPENDIX  6 

Benefit  provitioju  of  State  unemployment  mmpenaation  lawa,^  July  IS,  1940 


Base  period 

Bcneflt  period 

(earnings) 

Waiting  period 

Weekly  benoflt  amount  (W.  B  A.) 

I'arllal  benents 

Duration  of  benefits 

Period  bclofo  work- 
er's (beooflt  year) 
claim  br  booollts 
during  which  his 
bonoflt  rldits  are 
established 

Period    after    worker's 
claim  for  beooBt*  dur- 
ing which  he  may  re- 
ceive benoDls  earned 
during  hb  baso  period 

Minimum     eamingi     re- 
quired of  claim snt  during 
his  base  period  to  eoiille 
liim  to  any  benefits 

Weeks  which  a  clatmiuit  must  w 
berore  ho  may  receivo  compcn 

lit,  within  hit  bonoOl 
iHl  and  filing  a  claim. 
ssiiOD  for  unemploy- 

Weekly  beneDt  a  lolelly  uncmidoy 

d  eligible  worker 

mey  receive 

Amount  of  weekly  bcDofll 
payable   lo  a  worker  In 
some  eases  when    ho  la 
working  less  than  his  nor- 
mal full  time 

Mailmnm  benoflt  (weeks  of  bcneOi  and  doUars)  whiob  any  claimant  may  receive 
during  his  bcneOl  year  as  a  result  of  benefit  rig'hls  earned  durinihi;  bi^  ^od 

(3) 

(» 

Requirement  var- 
ies   for    each 
claimant  and  Is 

multiple  or 

claimant's  week- 

(4) 

Be- 
qulto- 
moots 

ror  all 
elalm- 
euts 

(6) 

Alter  flrst 
period  or  un- 
em  loymenl 

m 

After  any  subso- 
quonl  period  of 
unemployineot 

(7) 

Weeksofpartlalun- 

sldered  equivalent 
to    one   week    of 

monl  for  waiting- 
period  purpoMtt 

(8) 

i 

JethodorcompulatloD 

Limits 

Weekly   benoflt 

amount  computed 

(14) 

Maximum  bonollt  oonipoled  as  the  dollar  equivalent 
or  "A"  or  "rf,"  whichever  U  loss 

Maximum 
doUarsof 

benefits 
which  a 
claimant 
entitled  to 
maximum 
teokly  bcn- 
Qt  amount 

during  one 
Tcnofll  year 

(30) 

Amonntof 
wage  cred- 
its worker 

State 

Percent  of  full- 
time  weekly  wiuc 
(F.T.W.W.){A) 

(0) 

Fraetlna    of    highest 
quarterly  eamlngs  of 
worker's  bMO  period 
(H.  Q) 

(10) 

Bohodule  Id 

law  based 

on  earnings 

during 

(10 

Minimum 

(weekly  boooDt 

rale) 

(12) 

Miui- 

£1' 

rote) 
(13) 

"A" 

"B" 

(16) 

Weeks  of 

benefit  nt 
bononi 
rote  for 

total  un- 

(IB 

Fraciiun  ol  wages 
earned     during 
claimant's  base 
period 

(17) 

oompbled 

luSl^which  S^jp^r!''^ 

maybocred-  l^^^-^" 
led  lo  claim-          ^' 

lot  tor  beneOt 
credit  pur- 
poses 

(IB)                  tlO) 

la  led  dur- 

porlod  10 
entitle  him 
to  mail- 
Its  listed  Id 
column  30 

(31) 

Completed  calendar 

quanen 

Multiple  or  claim- 
anfsW.B.A. 

Dollars 

w„« 

Weeks 

Weeks 

Percent 

Dollars 

Weeks 

DOllBIS 

Completed 
calcodar 
quarters 

DoUarB 

Dollars 

S3 

J30 

Bi 

s 

3 

0 

0 

3. 

1 

Ha 

n.Q 

$3 

16 
18 
16 

18 
IB 

16 
IS 
16 
18 

IE 
16 

IS 
IB 

18 

18 

16 

IB 

IS 

IB 
16 

16 

16 

10 

IS 
IS 

16 

16 
16 
IG 
16 
16 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
15 

16 

16 
IC 
18 

IS 
15 
IS 
16 
IS 
IS 

IS 
16 
IS 
IS 

IS 

W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over  t3. 
W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over  16. 
W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over  t3 

W.  B,  A.  less  H  wages 

W.  B.A.lesswag^overtS. 

W.  B.  A.  loss  wages  over  13. 
W.B.  A.  less  wages  orerta, 
W.B.  A.  loss  wages  over  13- 
W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

40%  W.  B.  A. 
W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over  12. 
W.  B.A.lM3.Mwages(A).. 

20 
Ifl 

14 

la 

(A)  26 

18 
13 
13 
19 

16 

17 
10 
16 

15 

10 

20 
10 

10 

30 

(B)IO 

18 
14 
13 

10 
16 
IS 
10 
18 
IG 
13 
10 
IG 
18 

10 

10 

13 
20H 

14 
10 
10 

14 

(O  16 
16 
14 

(D)  i:h 

14 

AU 

AU 

390 

All 

300 
AU 
All 

AU 

All 
3IW 

All 
AU 

All 

876 

too 

376 

AU 

All 
All 

AU 

AU 

AU 

AU 
All 

360 

All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
AU 
AU 
AU 

Atl 

Alt 
All 
All 

All 

All 
AU 
400 
All 
3M 

All 
AU 
All 
AU 

300 

(A)  8 

(A)B 
(A)  5 

(A)  8 

(A)  8 
BeelB«r 

4 

300 
210 

240 

240 

les 

19S 
343 

340 
340 

340 

300 

266 
335 

316 
340 

240 

3SD 
340 

340 

300 

(A)  268 

340 
210 

180 

340 
340 
270 
340 
240 
240 
195 
340 
240 
340 

340 

240 
106 
324 

240 
210 
240 
240 
266 
310 

340 

340 

310 

(8)360 

363 

000 

Alaska. - 

First  4  D(  lasts 

8.  but  later  quarlcr* 
mayalsobouscl. 

First  4  or  last  5  .   .-. 
First  4  of  last  5 

First  4  of  last  6 

Flist4onast6 

Flrsnollastft 

FlraI4of  lasts 

FlrBtBoflastO 

B.  but  later  quorwn 
may  also  be  UMd. 

First  4  of  last  6. 

Flr3t4onait6 

PreeodlDg  calendar 

5.  but  later  quarters 
may  abo  bo  used 

FlmSotlaslO 

FlrstloflastS 

Preceding  calendar 

year(B). 
Flrtllol  lasts 

T^^iiag  calendar 

year. 
Preeedlng   calendar 

F^KloflastB 

Fimiof  lasts 

Fli5t40(iaai6 

S  bot  later  quarters 
may  also  be  used. 

First  4  or  last  5 

Flrst40f  lasts 

First4ot  lasts 

Preceding  calendar 

FlisM'ollftsiS 

Flr^t4onasl6 

Prooedlne  calendar 
Year. 

ProoedlQg  calendar 

FJst4or  lasts 

First  SorustS(C}.. 

Flrstiof  lasts 

4  October  1,  U>  Sep- 
tember 30. 
Fim4ofIast6(Dl- 

Prcoeding  calendar 
year. 

PItsiiof  lasts 

Preceding  calendar 

Flisfi'of  last  5 

Fint4or  lasts 

Preoeding  calendar 

pit»t4or  lasts 

Preceding  calendar 

Fim4of  lasts 

Preceding   calendar 

year. 
Seilaw 

First  *  01  lust  S 

sa,-.- 

Me -- 

S6 

Nont  higher  tl 

"::::::::::::::::: 

ArUona 

^V.T.W. 

nual  earnings. 

6%opproi'iy.".l! 

i.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

H 

it 

W 

M 

M 

10% 

M 

ia% 

(A) 

H 

(A) 

H 

30% 

1,280 

no 

2.000 

720 
1.335 

1,170 
OM 

1.440 
1.440 

California  (A)- 

12  .. 

52       " 
52, 

RO 

300 

3 

a 

0..  .:::::: ::::::. - 
?(6)- 

1 

h-q:::::: 

Noit  higher  tl 

H.q 

Neit  higher  10.60.... 
Neit  higher  W.60.--. 
NeithlghcrJI 

Neit  higher  lO.M... 

12S 

3 

2, 

0 

0 

1 - 

1 

(3S,  but  not  lo  ei- 
ccedpU- 

H.q 

H.Q 

L-J^ofiior 
^P.T.W. 

Variii  I^m  as  io 
sa,s  (0). 

326 
(A)2S0 

300 

3. 

3 

3 

0 

1 

HawaU 

Next  higher  tl 

Nert  lower  tl 

Next  higher  11 

Neit  higher  11 

W.B.  A.  less  wages  over  13. 
W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

$2.60  tots. 
W.B.  A.  loss  wages  over  13. 

720 
1.224 

1.024 

1.40C 

L360 

1.500 

Varies  iwm  He  W  Ms - 

"d;'q.::::; 

Current  period  of  April 
ist  to  March  31st. 

0 

I 

*IS<D)- — . 

lie  (A) 

2 

2 

2  consDou- 
Uto  weeks. 

Lesser  of  JS  or 
6%  wages  In 

«■*:.': _. 

W.B.  A.  leas  wages  over  13 

(A). 
W.  B.  A.  les*  H  wages 

W.  B.  A.  loss B0%  wages-... 

W.B.  A.  less  wage)  over  13. 
W.   B.  A.  les  wages  over 

approxbnaiely  t3. 
W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over  12. 

W.B.  A.  less  wages  (B) 

Computed  on  monthly  basis 
equal  to  5 1  W.B.  A  less 
wages  (C). 

W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

S3. 00. 

W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

12,00. 

W.B.A.lc«MwBge3(A).. 

Eeoltickr  (A)  (B).... 

Annual... 

Sohcdulewlthlntof- 
Talsoril. 

Nanblgborti 

Schednle  with  later- 
sals  or  S0.60 

Neil  higher  II 

Nwt  higher  11 

Noxt  higher  10.60.... 

Noit  higher  11 ...... 

Noit  higher  11.00.... 

Current  period  of  April 
1st  to  March  31st- 

Current  period  or  AprU 
1st  to  Moich  3Ut. 

CuiTont  period  of  April 
19t  10  March  3IsI. 

144 

Annual... 

H.Q 

H.Q 

l.SOO 

3 

3(A) 

0 

0 

1 

a 

I,   ir  earnings  loss 
them  H  W.  B.  A. 

1 

Varies  from  opproil- 
mato  »« to  Hi. 

(B)20a 

BO 

118(D) 

»0- 

a. 

3 

2 

2. 

3 

0 

Lessor  of  IS  or 
0%  wages  Id 

Next  higher  11.00.... 

Nearest  tl.OO 

Next  higher  11.00... . 

Nearest  tlOO 

Next  higher  tO.ZO... 

Next  higher  tOSO... 

NeorMt  11.00. 

Scbedula  with   in- 
ter vols  of  tO.S  . 
Next  higher  tt.OO.... 

0 

0 

KD)-- 

I 

6% 

W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

13.00. 
W.  B.  A.  Ipss  wages  ever 

t3.00. 
W.   B.  A.  less  wages  orer 

i2.00. 

300 
300 

130 
300 

CuneDtperlodorMarcb 
lat  to  Febrauy  2Sth. 

1.440 

118 

130 

(38 

3 

3 

3 

w 

M 

NewMeiloo 

0 - 

0 

1 

H.Q 

H.  Q 

Annual.... 

W.  R.  A.  less  wages  over 
13  00. 

T30 

Current  period  of  April 
isl  to  March  3W. 

n 

North  Carolina 

W.  B.  A.  less  H  wages 

W.  B,  A.  less  wages  over 
13.00. 

Vorlos  10-40%  average  week- 
ly wage. 

W.B.A.  loss  M  wages  over 
13. 

W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 
12.00. 

1.461 

North  Dakota 

»0 - 

»30(P) 

no 

3 

3.- 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 - 

Wagoloss  must  equal 
that  of  total  nncm. 
^  ployment. 

1 

720 

50%  of  Bverafe 
weekly   earn- 
ings. 

OklahniTiA 

63 _ 

Lesser  of  18  or 
M,.T.W. 

Next  higher  tO-IO.... 

1.440 

^6 

1.440 

[* 

Nearest  t0.06 

Nearest  t0.60 

Next  highot  11.00... 

Schedule  with  Ui ler- 

falsort0.S0. 
Next  higher  tl.OO... 

Nearest  10.60 

Next  higher  11.00... 

1. 680 

Rhode  Iiland  (A) 

Corront  period  of  April 
1st  to  Match  3ls[ 

sa_ _. 

too 

138 

1 

a 

0 

0 

3 

1 

H.Q 

H.  Q 

Annual... 
H.q 

W.B.  A.loHW8ecs(A)    -. 

W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

tl.OO. 
W.  B.  A.  loss  wages  over 

S3.U0. 
W.  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

SI  00. 

W.  II.  A.  loss  wages  over 

tl.OO  (A). 
W.  B.A, less  wages  (A). -- 

W.   B.  A.  loss  wages  over 
13.00. 

W-  B.  A.  less  wages  over 

13.00. 
W.  B,  A.  lew  wages  over 

13.0(1. 

Based  on  schedule  Of  nuor- 

Icrly  earnings. 
W,  U,  A.  less  wages...   .... 

W.   B    A.  Ie,ts  wages  over 
13.00, 

Bchcdule  of  annual 
earnings. 

l.SOO 

EoDtb  Carolina 

40irW.B.A.|6or 

lest. 
SOItW.B.A.tTor 

more. 

M. 

T60 

&outb  Dakota.- 

Current  period  of  April 
in  to  March  Slat. 

1.300 

TanoBSseo 

460 

no 

SB  minus  138 

I 

3.... 

0 

'      " 

1.300 

Utah 

Current    noriod    July 
through  June  (Cj. 

^' 

1.3S0 

Vormoal 

• 

Losseroflfior 
«,.T.W. 

030 

Virginia 

CurroDt  period  of  AprU 
1st  to  lilarch  im. 

3tB) 

H.Q 

Neit  higher  11.00... 
Neit  higher  tOEO... 

Schedule  with  Inter- 
vals or  10.60. 

Next    higher    mul- 
tiple oril.SO. 

Nearest  10,60 

Schedule  of  earn- 

«'"■: 

B30 

Washington 

300 

ISO 

1 

** 

730 

West  VligiDla 

Cunenl  period  of  April 

3(0) 

a  each  em- 
ployer. 

"° 

Annual... 

1.360 

Wisoonsln 

Isl  W  March  31st. 

Nol3i)coincd  

4  weeks  or  13  work 
dayi  or  1  mouth 
(Q) 

38  and  t60  in  one 
quarter. 

1  mar.  additional 
each  employer. 

1  but  anpllos  part 

B0%  average 
weekly  wage. 

1  week  benefit  for 
3  weeks  work. 

M 

(A) 

Wyoming _ 

62 _ 

1,008 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  American  Hetsll  Federation,  Washington.  D.  C. 


»,  California.  Konlocky.  Now  Jrrwy  (1,0  pciceni). 
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i         "year  July  ltoJune30.iroUlm  filed' Octoberthrougb'Marcb 
O)  This  base  period  le  not  used  lo  del«rralniog  weekly  benefit  nmounl  or  duration. 
Column  ""  ""*''  iB  used;  if  alternative  (M»  of  highest  quarterly  oareinga)  used,  ilrst  8  or  last  9  quorten  preceding  benefit  year. 

Jni  p2lJ5f'.'!  '^'  ?.h  ''^'J';'"'"  cooscoull TO  weeks  beginning  with  nm  compensable  week,  or  period  In  which  moilmum  beoeOls  are  eihi 
(Bl  Period  slarLi  with  quarter  Including  week  claim  is  Hied,  >      k^  ■-■    ""  uiuu.  i^uiuwn.uiiut 

(C)  AclDalJy,  period  Is  first  week  or  July  ihrongh  week  piooedlog  first  week  in  following  July. 

(A)  During  first  3out  or  last  4  conplctcd  calendar  quarters 

(B)  Daring  first  3  out  or  last  6  completed  calendar  quarters 
(Ci  And  178  io  at  least  i  calendar  quarter  nf  base  period. 
(Dl  During  first  4  out  of  last  6  compIete>d  calendar  quiulen, 
(R)  And  176  In  high  calendar  quarter  ol  base  period, 

(F)  Minimum  weeks  or  employment  required]  during  year  pretedlug  claim  fer  benefits. 
„    40)  If  on  amootbly  salary  basis. 
Column  6: 

<A)  Bat  at  least  tM  In  each  or  3  of  the  4  completed  calendar  quarters  preceding  claim. 

(BJ  Bnl  at  least  150  In  each  ol  2  of  the  4  completed  calendar  quarters  precodlng  claim 
tJoiumn  fl: 

(Al  Or  I  week  total  and  3  weeks  partial  unemployment. 

(B)  But  only  l  week  II  claim  is  nicd  between  February  1  and  AprU  1. 

(0)  Bntonly  1  week  11  claim  is  filed  during  February,  or  1  week  If  filed  during  March. 


Column  7: 

' ' )  But  not  more  than  3  weeks  required  within  preceding  13. 

)  Mailmumof  6  waiting  period  woekg  required  within  06  week  iterlod. 
)  At  least  1  waltbig  perlou  week  must  occur  within  past  4  monthi. 
)  Maximum  of  6  waJtlnB  period  weeks  required  within  bonollt  year. 
_  I  But  not  more  than  4  weeks  within  boneili  year. 

(F)  But  not  more  than  3  weeks  required  within  nrecedlng  13. 
Column  0:  (A)  Wherodata  are  not  furnished,  soo  columns  10  and  II. 
Column  ID: 

(A)  But  mom  liberal  al  lower  benefit  weekly  amounts. 

(D)  During  first  8of  last  Kcouiplelod  calendar  quarlurs  preceding  benefll  year.  ,         _  .„  .  ,  :,„„„,   , 

Column  12;  (A)  An  additional  |l  per  week  Is  allowed  for  each  depondnni  rolutlvo;  but  (blsollowonoe  is  not  to  eioeed  W  a  weex  per  cioimont,  i 

to  exceed  118. 
Column  IS: 

(A)  Odd-|obeamlngaatt3orlessarodl9regardcd.  .  „      i  „.™. .,„.... « 

ifl)  Effected  erter  October  1. 1940     Present  law  does  not  dlsquallly  worker  ror  benoUls  In  ca»  he  earn*  casual  wages  under  »6. 

(O)  Equal  to  W.  B.  A.  minus  76  percent  wagos  If  computed  on  weekly  basis. 
Column  10: 

(A)  Varies  from  16  to  20  weeks  depending  on  omount  of  waees. 

(Bl  Commlulon  may  eitend  16  mora  weeks  under  oortaln  limited  oondltlens. 

(0)  Soltedulo  showing  duration  of  from  6  lo  16  weeks. 

(D)  From  any  ODoemployerueoounl. 
Column  17: 

(A)  Butmaiimum  benefit  amount  cootroUod  by  schedule  of  annual  earnings  In  law. 

(B)  But  lesser  of  30  percent  or  t2U0  if  wages  ore  under  ISUO. 

(C)  But  minimum  payments  to  otherwise  eligible  claimant  I 
Column  10:  (A)  But  later  quarters  may  also  be  used. 
Column  20: 


■o  at  least  s  times  his  wt«kly  benefit  amount. 


(A)  Commission  may  extend  1256  under  limited  ooodltlons. 

(B)  From  any  t  "       ' 
Column  21:  (A)  Ba 


of  bonoQU. 
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bMAno 


inteknd  must  have 

of  ttl  fully  Insured.i' 

part 

Spe( 

sued 

othe 

is  d 

agin 

the  uid  must  have 
1  fully  ■«  or  "cur- 
ly" insured." 


ror  mother  must 
)  died  fully  »  or 
ently  Insured." 


it'9  child  on 
^  wages  benefit 
ased  must  have 
I  folly  "insured. 


Bed  person  on 
86  wages  death 
ment  is  based 
t  be  fully  i»  or 
ently  '•  Insured 
!  of  his  death. 


Must  be  living  with  hus- 
band at  time  of  his  death. 


Must  be  living  with  hus- 
band at  time  of  his  death; 
must  have  in  her  care  a 
child  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band entitled  to  orphan's 
benefit. 


Must  have  been  dependent 
on  father  or  mother  at 
time  of  his  (her)  death; 
must  be  unmarried. 


Must  furnish  proof  that  ho 
has  been  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  and  supported 
by  the  Individual  on  whose 
wages  benefit  is  based  at 
the  time  of  that  individ- 
ual's death;  individual  on 
whose  wages  benefits  are 
based  must  not  have 
left  widow  or  unmarried 
child  under  18. 

Deceased  person  must  not 
be  survived  by  widow, 
orphan,  or  parent  entitled 
to  monthly  survivor's 
benefits  (prior  receipt  of 
primary  or  dependents' 
benefits  does  not  prevent 
payment  of  lump-sum 
death  payments).'' 


Disqualified  In  any  month  In 
which  she  rendered  ser- 
vices in  covered  employ- 
ment for  wages  of  not  less 
than  $15. 


Disqualified  in  any  month  in 
which  she  rendered  services 
In  covered  employment  for 
wages  of  not  less  than  $15; 
disqualified  in  any  month 
in  which  she  has  no  child 
of  her  deceased  husband  in 
her  care  entitled  to  or- 
phan's benefit. 


Disqualified  in  any  month  la 
which  orphan  rendered 
services  In  covered  em- 
ployment for  wages  of  not 
less  than  $15;  orphan  under 
18  and  over  16  falling  to 
attend  school  regularly  is 
disqualified. 

Disqualified  in  any  month  in 
which  parent  rendered 
services  In  covered  em- 
ployment for  wages  of  not 
less  than  $16;  in  case  parent 
becomes  entitled  to  other 
benefits  amounting  to  less 
than  the  parent's  benefit 
rate,  the  latter  is  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to 
such  other  benefit. 


Insured  worker's  d'^th'  "'^''" '"  ^^  """  °'  ''™'^'-  ""  ^PP"<=*«<'"  ■"<"'  "e  Aled^a^OOin  wages  for  covered  employment,  each  calendar  quarter  In  that  calendar 
« Tax  not  payable  on  more  than  S3  onn  from  1  emnin^r  ^,.>/L.?..^    °  -^      ,  °^  became  entitled  to  a  primary  benefit  and  subsequent 

.  Under  th^ffsQaZnTmlnttwSei^dVTwt^Ifs  65  and  over  in  covered  in  "'  '"^'''"'  °'  ~™"^«-     "^"^^ '"«  °^''"  »'  ""^"^^  e'apstag'aftor 

I  A  vpmJi,'"r^f«°J?rf.?,r,''^?^V?^  $3  000  per  year  by  reason  of  an  employee  renderli  $10.    In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  only  one  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
ligation  ^        '  °' '"'"'"  °'  ^"  """S"'""^  '"""""g  P"t  of  the  PubUc  debt  compiconjunction  with  the  primary  benefit,  the  miSmT^aySts  at  lS$ll: 

o?m' ocrarring  prior'o  ms  '  '^"^^'^ ""'  ""°  *'°  ""  '''"''" '°  "^^"^ '""  covere^'s  benefits,''  1  referring  to  chfldren  of  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  primary 

■•  A^'Sfiliffl  \!  ^Zy  Insured"  if  he  had  had  not  less  than  1  quarter  of  cover,  7^'-'-^'^^-"-^^'-'-'"-'^"''"''  '°^"«''.- 
Woyment)  for  each  2  ofthe  calendar  quarters  elapsing  after  1936,  or  after  the  calendar  q 
tog.  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  he  attained  the  age  of  65.  or  died,  whichever  first 


wmo  oiLuur  miiy  or  currently  msured. 

1  or  more  parents;  person  or  persons  "equitably  entitled"  to  the  extent  and  In 
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atatofml  pttT. 


r  rt  o/.ct  CO  tnr,- 


inteind  must  have 

of  ttl  fully  Insured.'" 

part 

Spe( 

sued 

othe 

is  d' 

agin 

the  pd  must  have 
I  fully  "  or  "cur- 
ily"  insured." 


ror  mother  must 
)  died  fully  '•  or 
ently  insured." 


it'9  child  on 
se  wages  benefit 
ised  must  have 
fully  10  insured. 


^ed  person  on 
se  wages  death 
ment  is  based 
t  be  fully  i»  or 
ently  "  Insured 
!  of  bis  death. 


cr« 


Must  be  living  with  hus- 
band at  time  of  his  death. 


Must  be  living  with  hus- 
band  at  time  of  his  death; 
must  have  in  her  care  a 
child  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band entitled  to  orphan's 
benefit. 


Must  have  been  dependent 
on  father  or  mother  at 
time  of  his  (her)  death; 
must  be  unmarried. 


Must  furnish  proof  that  he 
has  been  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  and  supported 
by  the  individual  on  whose 
wages  benefit  is  based  at 
the  time  of  that  individ- 
ual's death;  individual  on 
whose  wages  benefits  are 
based  must  not  have 
left  widow  or  unmarried 
child  under  18. 

Deceased  person  must  not 
be  survived  by  widow, 
orphan,  or  parent  entitled 
to  monthly  survivor's 
benefits  (prior  receipt  of 
primary  or  dependents' 
benefits  does  not  prevent 
payment  of  lump-sum 
death  payments)." 


ui-'uiii'iiijcaftsni 


Disqualified  In  any  month  In 
which  she  rendered  ser- 
vices in  covered  employ- 
ment for  wages  of  not  less 
than  $ie. 


Disqualified  in  any  month  In 
which  she  rendered  services 
in  covered  employment  for 
wages  of  not  less  than  $15; 
disqualified  in  any  month 
in  which  she  has  no  child 
of  her  deceased  husband  In 
her  care  entitled  to  or- 
phan's benefit. 


Disqualified  In  any  month  In 
which  orphan  rendered 
services  in  covered  em- 
ployment for  wages  of  not 
less  than  $16;  orphan  under 
18  and  over  16  (ailing  to 
attend  school  regularly  Is 
disqualified. 

Disqualified  In  any  month  In 
which  parent  rendered 
services  in  covered  em- 
ployment for  wages  of  not 
less  than  $16;  in  case  parent 
becomes  entitled  to  other 
benefits  amounting  to  less 
than  the  parent's  benefit 
rate,  the  latter  Is  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to 
such  other  benefit. 


insured  worker's  d^th'  "'^''"  ""  "'''  '^^^  "'  ''™'^''  '°  ^PP"<=*«<'°  ■""='  "e  flled^.OOOin  wages  for  covered  employment,  each  calendar  quarter  in  that  calendar 
'  Tai  not  payable  on  more  than  $3  onn  frnm  1  ATT,nin-,7or  ^Vff.i^..^    "  i"      ,  ""^  became  entitled  to  a  primary  benefit  and  subsequent 

.  Under  th^fsMaZnTmenfs^^^geseamTdbTwtL'fs  65  and  over  in  covered  i^"^"'""  '"  '"""^"  "'  °°'''"'^'-      '^''«°  '""  ""^"^  »'  l'^^"^"  '^'^'^^  «"*' 

I  A  v^S  JTr^f  «°n7Sr,''^^'^'S^  $3  000  per  year  by  reason  of  an  employee  renderii  $10.    In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  only  one  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
llgatlo^I  ^   rate  of  mterest  of  all  obligations  formmg  part  of  the  public  debt  compicoojunction  with  the  primary  benefit,  the  miS^aySt  is  at  iSwl'. 


I  referring  to  children  of  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  primary 


of  65  00      ri        ri^  ^    IMs"  ^'^^^"^'^  '^^  ""^^  *^°  P^''  quarter  in  wages  from  coverejl's  benefits,'  

pioyjotn^rSgii;'?^^^^^^^^^ 

Bg,  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  he  attained  the  age  of  65,  or  died,  whichever  firsl]  S3989- 
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APPENDIX  7 

7'abular  anoJysu  0/  ctd-age  and  runrivoTB  tiuumnce  under  the  Social  Seeurily  Act,  1935-40 


Benefits 

PMp«m 

atatntorr  batk 

AdmloHtrttton 

FinuoliK 

Coverage 

Bfltieut  rormnja 

Maxtmom 

Duration 

DIsnuallfliattoas 

Age 

Insured  status 

Others  > 

(1) 

0) 

(I) 

(I) 

(S) 

(11) 

C7) 

(S) 

(S) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

F«<]«ril    Dld-ftRe 
benefit*    1037- 

Social  Security  Act:     ap- 
prored   Aue.   14.   my, 
PubUo,    No.   371,   71tb 

Social     Becurlty     Boar.1. 
(BureiQol  Federal  Old 

Tbrougb  tai  >  ou  psyrolls and 
wagee  For  covered  employ- 

Employment in  what  In  eon- 
eral  may  be  termed  iodus- 

Monthly   benefits    based   on 
total  oamlaga  In  covered  em- 

Wiper  month.... 

SIO  per  month' 

Until  death 

Morover 

Minimum     earnings 
Irom    covered   em- 

Must not  be  over  CO  year* 
in  1B37.> 

Disqualified   In   any  month 
In    wblch    employed     In 
regular    covered    employ- 
Receipt  ot  lumpmm  pay- 
ment upon  reaching  age  U 
disqualifies    worker    (rom 
monthly  benefits. 

m9i 

Age  BcacQla),  througb 

ment,  amounting  to  tho  (ol- 

playment:  one-ball  or  1  per- 

ployment arter  1936 

Cant,, «  Stat.  tX  (lUlo 

regional  BDd  Odd  oCB  CCS, 
sdiTilnliUrlnft   beocSls, 

rolls  and  wages  eacb: 

Exceptloni:  Casual  labor  not 

cent  of  total  earnings  up  to 
K.OOO;  plus  one  IwelTth  of 

or  at  least  13,000  and 

n  relatlnl  f)  beQeSts; 
title   VIII   retetlnf   to 

In  the  cflutM  of  employer's 

rcttlpt  0(10  me  wages 

Treasiiry  Departmeoi, 

1  percent  In  1937-1B3B, 

trade  or  business- acrrioo  for 
religious,  charitable,  educa- 

1 percent  of  total  eamlngi 

from  oovered  employ- 

tans, Hip«rse<led,  eSec- 

collectlne    taiej,     CBu- 
rcfto  o(  Intemat  Reve- 

111 pcrceot  In  IMO-IHX 

between  13.000  and  UB.OOO; 

ment  on  some  five 

tiveipr.l.l93B,bymb. 
dbapter  A  ol  chapter  S 
or  tba  iQtomal  Bevenoo 

2  percent  In  1M3-1M6. 

tional  organisations  not  con- 

plus one-twenty-fourth  of  1 

days  (each  in  a  dlT- 

nue)  and  maoiisine  tbc 

2«  percent  la  1918-1M8. 

ducted  on  a  profit-making 

percent  of  total  earnings  over 
i45.000. 

rerenl  calendar  year) 

"Old- Age  RoKrve  Ao- 

3  porooni  In  1949  and  years 

basis;  serrloe  00  American 

prior  to  age  SB. 

Code). 

eonot." 

tbcre-Blter. 
"Old-Aee  Reserve  Account" 
Mtebllsbed  In  iho  Treasury 
to  wWch    Is  approprlalea 

sola;  agricultural  labor}  do- 
mesllo  service   In   private 
home;  servicn  for   Federal, 

Persons      not     eligible     for 
monthly  benefits  upon  roach- 

lag  6i  receive  3U  percent  o( 

total  wages  In  covered  em- 

annually  an  amount  guffl- 

clont  as  on  annual  premium 

August  1S3W. 

to  provide  for  Ibe  paymenta 

ployed  persons;  perwns  SS 

Estates  o(  workers  who  died 

be  Ion!  reaching  OH.  or  alter 

determined  on  a  reserve  ba- 

covered by  the  Railroad  Re- 

reaching age  66  and  having 

sis.  Investment  of  funds  not 

tirement  Act «. 

drawn  some  monthly  bene- 

required (or  currenl  wlib- 

fits,  receive  an  percent  or 

drawab  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  In  Inteteit- 

total  wages  credited  to  tbe 
deceased  worker  minus  any 

DnltetT States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  botn  prin- 

manthly  bonefits   paid   to 
him  (after  11939  payable  to 

MtatM  of  worker*  nbo  at- 

cipal and  Interest  by  tbe 

tained  age  et  and  died  prior 

United  StaUM.  Issnancs  at 

toJan.  1,  HHO). 

par  or  ipetdal  obligations 
eicluslTely  to  the  Old-Age 

Reserve  Account  autborlied 

to  bear  Interest  et  3  percent. 

Olber  obligations  acquired 

for  the  Rcserre  Account  U> 

3td-*ce   andjaur- 
r[yon  ImoraDce 

docJal    Security    Act 

Social     Soourlty     Board 
(Bureau  of  Old- Age  and 

yield  at  least  3  percent  In- 
terest. 

T  brougb  tai '  on  pa?  tolls  and 
wages  (or  oovercd  employ- 

Employment In  what  In  gen- 
oral  may  be  termed  Industry 

Monthly  "old-age    benefit   of 
single     worker     ("primary 
benefit")  based  on  "average 

tSi  per  month,  or 
BO    percent    of 

$10  per  month 

Until  death 

84  or  over 

Disqualified  In  anv  month 
In   which  beneflclarr  r«ii- 

AmeodmeDU    or  llUft 

has   been   paid    at 

i(i3»  to  dftta. 

approTed  Aug.  10,  1939. 

ment,  amoantlng  to  tbe  fol- 

and  commerce. 

IcBsitAOtn  wages  tor 

PabUc   No,   378.    7fltb 

tbrouub    rogloQsI    and 

Inwlng  percvnlagcs   of  pay 
rolls  aod  wages  each: 

Maritime  service  on  AmcrlcaD 

monthly  wage"  (torn  cov- 

monthly wage".' 

covered    employ- 

employment  for  wages  ol 

Coo?.,    S3    eiat.    Ijno 

Odd  offlcej.  admlnlstar- 

vessels. 

ered  employment ': 

mcot  in  at  least  half 

not  less  tban  Slt- 

(amended  lltte  It  relal- 

lOB   bsneflu.   Treasury 

1  percent  In  1939-1942. 

Service  by  employees  In  na- 

40 percent  of  average  monthly 
wage  up  to  SW,  plus  10  per- 
cent   or    average    raontlily 

or  tbe  calendar  quar- 

latlas  to  beacau-  Fed- 
eral  iMuraaoe   Contrl- 

Dppartineot  (Bureau  of 

3  percent  In  ia43-mS- 

tional  banks,  building  and 
EKepilon*;  Casual  labor  not 

tATs   elapsing    after 

Internal   Rovooael  col- 

3H  percent  In  ie4e-lMS. 

ino  (or  after  person 

bntloM  Act  rolstlQg  to 

IpoUng  Laxos.  Board  of 

3  percent  Ln  IWB  and  ycara 

wage  between  MO  and  1360; 

became   91),   or   at 

tai09). 

Tmstepi*  of  tho  "Fod- 
oral  OM-Age  and  Sur- 

tbereaflar.' 
"Federtl  Old-Age  and  Survlv- 

in  Ibe  courae  or  employer's 
trade  or  business:  »cr  vine  (or 
religious,  charitable,  educa- 

plus 1  percent  ol  the  above 
sum  lor  each  year  In  wblch 

least     40     calendar 
quarters  In  each  of 

Tlvora  Iiaunince  Trust 

ora  Insurance  Trust  Fund'" 

the  worker  was  paid  t200  or 

which  et  least  S£0  In 

Fund."     bolding     tbe 

established,   lo   which    are 

tional  organliBllons  not  oon- 

more  In  wages  Irom  coveted 

wages   for   oovered 

Truat  Fuod. 

transferred  all  securlUes  held 

ducted  on  a  proflt-maklng 

employment. 

paid  to  claimant  .!• 

by  tbe  former  Old-Ace  Re- 
serve   Acooimt    and    the 

basis  (with  some  eitenslons 

and  modifications  as  com- 

and survivors  benefits  com- 

monies standing  to  Ita  credit 
on  the  books  ol  tbe  Treasury 

pared  with  the  imB  Act): 
servleeon  rorelgn  vessels  and 

puted  as  proportion  of  "pri- 
mary benefit": 

on  Jan.  1,  IMO.    Amounts 

some  fishing  vessels  of  less 

eqalvalent  to  100  percent  or 

tbao   10  tons:  agrlralloral 

tbe  tales  received  under  the 
Federal  Insuranoe  C^ntrihu- 

labor   (with  eitenslons,   as 
compared  with  the  5835  Act. 

Wife's  benefit:  BO  percent  of 
primary  benefit, 

tl6  for  primary  plus  wife's 
benerit;    minimum 

Until  death  or  wire  or  bus- 
band,  or  divorce,  or  until 

Husband  entitled   to 
"primary  benefit." 

Must  be  living  with  husband 
at  time  or  application  for 

Dlsquallfied  In  any  montb  In 
which  husband  or  wife  ren- 

tlons Act  aro  appropriated  to 
tbe  Trust  Fund  for  each  fls- 

to  bordortlno  cases);  domes- 

amount or  vrlle's  benefit. 

wile  receives  a  primary 

benefit. 

dered  services  In  covered 

tic  service  In  private  home. 

'■SB. 

benefit  In  her  own  right 

employment  for  wages  ol 

local  college  club,  rraterolly. 

equal  to  or  eiceedlng  to 

not  less  tban  t\6. 

Dot  reqalred  for  «ir«m  wlth- 
drawala  by  tba  managing 

or  sorority;  service  for  Fed- 

percent  or  primary  bone- 
fit  ot  husband. 

eral.  Slate,  or  local  govern- 

trustee  In    Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United 

ment    or    Instrumental  I  ties 

(with   limitations   as   com- 

Child's benefit:  60  percent  of 

(") 

SIS  ror  primary  plus  child's 
benefit;  S30  (or  primary 

Until    death,    marriage. 

Under  IS  (or  un- 

Fstbet or  mother  en- 

Must be  dependent  on  father 

Disqualified  in  any  montb  In 

States  or  obllffatlons  guaran- 
teed as  to  botb  principal  and 
Interest    by    the    United 

pared  with  the  1036  Act); 

primary  benefit. 

adoption,  or  attainment 

der  18  If  Sim  In 

titled  to  "primary 

or    mother    entitled    to 

which  chUd  or  person  on 

service  In   the  employ  o( 

pltis  wife's  plus  cbQd'9 
bonerit:    minimum 

or  age  18. 

school ). 

benefit," 

"primary  benefit";  must 

whose  prior  wages  benafit 
Is  baaed  rendered  servlees 

foreign   Kovcmmeot  or   In- 

be  unmarried. 

8tMM.  Inuance  at   par  of 

amount  of  child's  benefit 

in  covered  employment  (w 

special    obligations     eictu- 
sively  to   tbe  Trust  Fund 

Ices  vrbete  remuneration  Is 

»S5. 

wages  ot  not  leu  tban  SIB; 
child  under  18  and  over  18 

nominal,  and  for  voluntary 

autborlEed  to  boar  Interest 

fraternal  and  beneflclary  as- 

falling   to   attend    ichocl 

at  a  rate  equal  to  tbe  average 

sociations;   ror  achools  and 

regularly  U  disqualified. 

rale  of  Interest  borne  by  all 

colleges  by  regular  students; 
for  hospitals  by  lotemea  and 
nurses   In   training;   family 
employment  (for  son.  daugh- 
ter, spouse;  of  children  under 

liilerea [-bearing  obligations 
or  the  United  States  (onnlog 

Widow's  benefit:  7S  percent  Of 
primary  benefit. 

II  SIO 

UntU  death,  remarriage. 

Husband  must  have 
died  fully  Insured.i' 

Must  be  living  with  bus- 
band  at  tlmo  of  his  death. 

DlsqoallOed  In  any  month  In 
wfilEh   she   rendered   set- 

part   of  the   public   debt.' 
Special  obligations  to  be  Is- 

(Aged widows'  benefit). 

mary  benefit  In  her  own 

vices  In  covered  employ- 

right equal  to  or  eiceed- 

ment for  wsgee  of  not  loss 

sued   only    If   Durcbase    of 

other  aiitborlied  obligations 

31  for  parents);  service  by 

lng  ^B  percent  oI  pri- 

than SIS. 

newsboys  under  18;  self-em- 

mary  benefit  of  deceased 

Is  determined  by  tbe  man- 

plovod persons;  service  cov- 
ered by  the  Railroad  Retire- 

busbVd. 

aging   trustee  not   to  be  in 
the  public  Interett. 

ment  Art. 

Widow's  current   benefit:  T3 

('<) 

"S12.M 

Until  death,   remarriage. 

Husband  must  have 

Must  bo  living  with  bus- 

DlsQUBllflcd  In  any  month  In 

percent  of  primary  benefit. 
(Younger  widows'  benefit). 

entitlement  to  widow's 

diedfulty  |•or"cor■ 

band  at  time  ol  his  death; 

which  Bho  rendered  services 

benefit  (at  age  M),chU- 

erntly"  Insured." 

must  have  In  ber  care  a 

In  covered  employment  for 

dren  no  longer  entitled 
to  orphans'  benefits,  or 
entitlement  to  primary 

chUd  of  ber  deceased  hus- 

wages ol  not  less  tban  SIS; 

band  entitled  to  orphan's 

disqualified  In  any  month 

benefit. 

m  wblch  she  has  no  cbUd 

benefit  In  her  own  right 

of  ber  deceased  husband  In 

eqnai  to  or  oiceedJng  76 

ber    care   entitled    to    or- 

percent of  primary  bene- 
fit of  deceased  husband. 

phan's  benefit. 

Orphan's  benefit  >•:  M  percent 
of  primary  benefit. 

(II) 

II  SIO 

Until    deatb,    marriage. 

Under  10  (or  un- 

Father or  mother  must 

Must  have  been  dependent 

Disqualified  In  any  montb  In 

adoption,  or  attainment 

der  la  \t  child 

have  died  fully  '•  or 

on   rather   or   mother   at 

which     orphan     rendered 

of  age  IB. 

still  In  school). 

cuaently  Insured." 

time  of  bis  (ber)  death; 
must  be  unmarried. 

services    In    covered    em- 
ployment for  wages  ol  not 

attend  school  regularly  Li 

disqualified. 

Parent's  benefit;  EO  percent  ot 
primary  benefit. 

(11J 

"  SIO  ,  - 

Until  dontb,  remarriage, 

or  entitlement  to  other 

„ 

Parent's    child    on 

whose  wages  benefit 

Most  furnish  proof  that  be 
has  been   wholly   depen- 

DIsQUnllfied In  any  montb  Id 

wfilch      parent     rendered 

(One  or  more  parents  may  b»- 

benefit  equal  to  or  ei- 

Is bused  must  have 

dent  upon  aod  supported 
by  the  Individual  on  whoso 

services    In    covered    em- 

oome eligible  (or  this  type  ot 

ceedlng   60  percent  ot 

died  fully  "Insured. 

ployment  for  wages  o(  not 
Icsi  than  IIS;  in  ease  parent 
becoroea  entitled  to  other 

benefit). 

primary  benefit. 

wages  benefit  is  based  at 
the  time  ol  that  lodlvld- 

ual's  death;  individual  on 

benoflts  amouoting  to  less 

whose  wagM  benefits  &re 

than  the  parent's  benefit 

based    must    not    have 

mle.  the  Imter  Is  reduced 

left  widow  or  onmarrled 

by    an   amount   equal   to 

child  nnder  IS. 

such  other  beneOl. 

e    times    montlily    primary 

<  tsio 

itOO 

Dcoeased    person    on 
whose  wages  death 

Dooeasod  person  must  not 
bo  survived  by  widow, 
orphan,  or  parent  entitled 
to  monthly  survivor's 
benefits  (prior  receipt  ol 
primary  or  dependents' 
benefits  does  not  prevent 

benefit. 

payment    Is   based 

currently"  Insured 

tlmeofbisdeatb. 

payment     c(     lump-sum 

n  that  calendar 


■  l^odertheivaBamendmenls.wageswmedby  Wv.»>3v..<iuu 

*  Exclusion  oHeeled  by  tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1036.  se 
'  Not  a  statDlorr  provialon,  but  Implied  by  the  benefit  lonr   ' 

•  r. — ■-' -gortliBSeoretarToftbeTiOBaury      "- 


» In  covered  Industries  became  latable  and  creditable  beginning  Jan,  1.  1S39. 
ir  ell^blllty  requirements. 


o  ai  be  bos  accumulated  40  quartets  ot  coverage-      Wben  the  number  of  quarters  elapsing  after 


I  Tiii;"„:i3  ;:,■""  ^SP"'"'!.'''  *i!?5j*"™'^  "  Managing  Trustee,  t'Ge  Soeieiary  o~I  Labor,  and  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Sodfll  Security  Board 

.  T^  P.*'''-°°T.»^.?™?'_'S«  S(°™,P?!  I_*?LPJL'?*!?°.°.'.*°  employe  rendering  servloasfor  more  than  1  empjoyor  are  rehmded  to  Iho  employee,  but  ni 


ligations. 


■erage  rate  of  Interest  ol  all  obligations  tormlng  part  ol 


luhllc  debt  computed  a: 


the  calendar  month  m 


10  prtma*ry' tonX  bV°?he'foUl  nHml^r  JS  m^nnf.'^l'wH  ^V,'*  '"'fi  T'"  """  ,■»"<""' •'"PloTment  paid  to  the  worker  berore  the  quarter  In  wblcb  he  died  or  became  entitled 
ot  81  t^Slng  nrior  to  irao    ^*    ** '°"  "'"'  *^  ^'  quarter  la  wages  rrom  oovorod  employment,  and  also  all  quartets,  alter  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  he  attained  tbe  age 
arwrin  Wblcb  be  attained  the  age  of  flS.  or  died,  whichever  first  occurred.    He  must,  however,  have  et  least  a  quartets  In  which  he  was  paid  at  least  S-W  In 


IS  calendar  q 


wages  tor  oovered  employment.    Inoos 

year  which  follows  his  first  qiisnor  otco 

quarters.    An  Individual  Is  also  "Fully  Insured"  and  remahts  fully  Insured  as  st 

1938  (or  attainment  of  211  Isanoddnumber,  It  Is  reduced  by  I.  .„.,..  .t,  .,.  .oh™ 

"  Mailmura  amount  ot  benefit  or  benefits  payable  with  respect  to  1  person's  taxable  wages  Is  the  least  of  tSS.  or  SO  percent  of  tbe  Individual  s  average  m out bly  wBEe. «' ""oe 
the  amoimt  of  the  primary  honeQt.  Roduetlons  are  made  only  when  there  are  2  or  more  benefits  (or  a  month  based  upon  the  wages  of  1  Individual,  and  when  tbe  total  amooni 
of  benefits  la  more  than  S20  per  mouth.  . ,  .•  ,„  K-n-oi. 

"  The  total  benefit  or  benefiw  piyablo  with  iwpect  to  one  lodWldusl's  wages  cannot  beloas  than  SIO-  in  all  oases,  therefore,  where  only  one  benafldary  U  entitled  to  benouia, 
the  monthly  minimum  payment  Is  SIO.  Inasmuch  as  dependents'  benefits  are  payable  only  in  cooluncllon  with  the  primsry  benefit,  the  minlmnm  payment  is  at  leasi  »io. 
Wldow'seurrontboneDlserepsyableonly  In  ciinJuactluQ  with  st  least  one  orphan's  benefit,  and  tbe  minimum  payable  is  therefore  S12  BO  ...  _      , ..^i,,.,. 

"An  Individual  Is ''mirrently  insured-' If  bo  hai  been  pold  wages  ror  covered  employment  of  not  less  thmSJO  for  each  of  at  least  8  out  of  the  II  o^  en  dM  quarters  to^ 
procodhig  the  quarter  hi  wblcb  be  died.    The  8  quiirtors  need  not  te  otusecutlve,  and  tbe  age  at  death  Is  Immaterial.    The  proviso  regardhig  credit  for  calendar  quarters  in  years 

I'  Tho'lM^does'notSe'the  tom  "orphan^  hBno"l!L"''but  simply  disthigulshos  3  types  of  "oblld's  boneOls."  1  referring  to  chfidren  of  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  primary 
benefits  (fully  Insured),  the  other  referring  to  children  ol  Indli-ldiials  who  at  the  lime  of  their  death  wore  either  fully  or  currently  Inlured.  „,„,  .„  j  i„ 

"Personsantlllodtoreoelvelamp-sura  death  peymemU:  "Mow  or  widower;  1  or  moroohlldren;  I  or  mora  parents;  petsonor  persons  "equitably  entitled  to  thesilentena  in 
Iheproporllonthat  heortbey  bavepaid  theburlalexponiesoftbedeceaaedlnsured  person.  tnoan *T      (F  c    o  35fll      Vo  4 
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APPENDIX  8 

Tabular  analyaia  of  old-age,  ditabUity,  and  axirinvors  inguranc«  under  railroad  retirement  legitlation,  1935-1940* 


Benefit  oUilblUty  requtrcment^ 


Dlsquallflcatlons 


Kallt 
mam  Act  or  less. 

■pproced  Aug.  30, 
i9&,  PubUc  No. 
390.  T4Ch  Code- te 
Stat.BCTvid 
AnActiolovraiiei- 
'  I  npoD  e&r- 


I  In- 


their  employes, 
uid  for  other  poi- 

pOBM,'  OpptOTOd 
Aug.  29. 1B35.  Pub- 
Uc No.  400.  74Ul 
roo|..48SI  ■  "■ 


RaSlroad     Relln- 
meal  Board, od- 

mlDlslcriog  bta- 
cQU. 


Bureau  ol  Inter- 
nol  Revcnac  ot 
tbe  Treasi 


InlD  elTecl  Is  autborlwd. 
ImpofitliMi  of  on  f  idse  tax  od  em- 
pjoyen  and  an  locome  tax  on 
employees  on  com  pons  atlon 
paid  for  or  received  from  cov- 
ered employment,  up  to  S300 
per  month,  between  Mar.  1. 
1036.  aod  Feb.  2S,  1037.  amount 
Ing  to  3^  percent  ot  lucb  com- 
pen^IloD  (or  each  party.  Em' 
ployee  representatives  ■  sublect 
to  a  T-peroent  Income  tai  annu- 
ally OD  oomp^nsBtlon  up  to  $300 
per  month.' 


EidploymcDt  by  a  "canler. 
1,  (..  express  company. 
^eepiae-«ar  comrany,  or 
cairtcr  Dy  rallioaa.  subject 
to  the  Intentate  Commvtco 
Act;  employment  bv  com- 
panlM  operating  equipment 
or  facilities  oi  perfonnlng 
»rvlcx3  (other  than  trackitie 
services)  iu  oonnecUon  nitli 
traosportatioo  of  passengers 
or  property  by  railroads.  If 
ownvd  or  controlled  by  a 
"carrier";  employees  repre- 
sentatives are  also  cuvered.' 

Ercfp"^''''-'  Employment  by 
street,  Interurban.  or  sub- 
urban electric  rMiwuya  un- 
less operating  as  a  put  ol  a 
geoeral  steam-TaUroad  sys- 
tem, but  not  eioludlng  any 
pan  of  tbe  general  steom- 
rallToad  system  operated  by 
any  other  motive  power. 


Old-age  annuity.. 


Old-aEe  annuity 
(monthly  annuity 
reduced  by  one-fl!- 
teentb  (or  every 
year  employee  Is 
less  than  65  at  the 
tline  onoulty  begins 

Disability  annuity.... 


aoyeanofserrlce. 


30  years  ot  service. 


Employctl  by  or  In 
omployment  rela- 
tion to  a  covered 
employer  on  or  alter 

Aug.  29.  leas.' 

Employed  by  or  In 
employment  rela- 
tion  to  a  covered 
employer  on  or  after 
Aug.  29,  1936.1 


Cessation  ol  covered 
employment-  Re- 
tired by  a  carrier  on 


No  annuity  payable 
for  montb  during 
wblch  benellolary 
engages  In  covered 
employment* 

No  annuity  payable 
far  month  during 
whlcb  benoDolary 
engaged  In  covered 
employment.' 


No  annuity  payable  for 
month  during  whlcb 
tieneQclary  engages 
In  covered  employ- 
ment. 


D 


Monthly  annuity  equal  to  the  amount 
rompated  by  moltlplylog  tbe  num- 
ber of  years  of  service  (not  etceedlnj 
30)  by  the  [oUoivliig  perccntones  of 
the  benefldoiy's  mantbJy  compen- 

2  percent  of  the  first  tSO,  plus 
IH  percent  of  the  next  tlOO.  plus 
1  percent  ol  the  next  1100. 

No  part  of  monthly  compensation  ex- 
ceeding $300  taken  Into  aeeount  In 
com  pn  tat  Ion. 

Maximum  monthlyannulty^  1120. 

Minimum  monthly  annuity:  none. 

Any  annuity  witb  a  commuted  value  ol 
less  than  $300  paid  In  a  lamp  sum . 

Monthly  compi^nsation  is  the  average 
compensation  paid  to  on  employes 
by  carriers.  For  credited  service 
prior  to  March  I,  1936,  tho  monthly 
compensation  Is  the  average  com- 
pensation for  all  payroll  periods  for 
whlcb  tho  employee  received  enm- 
pensatlon  Irom  a  carrier  during  the 
eight  years  1921  through  1031.  In 
computing  tbe  average  compensation 
tor  tho  total  prior  and  suWquent 
service,  the  average  Is  weighted  by 
the  total  number  of  years  of  service. 


Death -bene  at  annu- 
ity (payable  for  one 
year  alter  dealb  of 
worker)  (payable 
only  under  193S  teg- 
islationl. 

Survivors  annuity 


Payable  to  the  surviving  spousoola  worker  who  haselectcd. on  making  appllcntlanrorold-aeeordlsabUlt; 
annuity,  to  bavo  tbe  value  ot  sueb  annuity  applied  to  tho  payment  ol  a  reduced  acmulty  to  tdmselt 
during  life,  and  an  annult'J  dorlug  the  life  of  the  survtvlng  spouse. 


Rallioad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1037, 
approved  June  Hi. 
1S37.  PubUo  No. 
163,  7SthConG..«) 
eut.  301. 


BaHnad  Retire- 
ment Board, ad- 
ministering bcD- 


Treasury  Depart- 
ment, (ol  lectins 
taxes  (Bureau  ol 
Internal  Reve- 
nue) and  invest- 
menl  ot  the 
Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account 
at  tbe  request 
and  dlnctlon  ol 
the  Railroad 
Retirement 


"Railroad  Retirement  Account" 
establisbed  In  the  United  States 
Treasury,  apprnpriatlonaulhor- 
iied  to  tbe  Railroad  Retircnicnt 
Account  (or  each  fiscal  year  as 
an  annual  premium  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  (or 
the  payment  ol  nil  benefits  un- 
der tbe  193}  and  1937  railroad 
retirement  legislation;  this 
amount  to  be  bued  on  mortal  It  v 
tables  adopted  by  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  and  on  a 
compound  IntercM  rate  ot  3  pcr- 

The  Secretary  ol  the  Treaeury,  at 
at  the  request  and  direction  ol 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
to  Invest  that   portion  ol  tbe 

ii  not  Immediately  required  for 
benefit  pavmeuts.  In  Inieteft- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  In  obllgBtlons  guaran- 
teed as  t(x  both  ptinctpal  and  in- 
terest by  tbe  United  Btatcs. 
For  investment  purposes  obliga- 
tions may  bo  acqulttd  on  origi- 
nal ifsosatparorbypurchaseof 
ontstandlng  obligations  al  tbe 
market  price. 
Issuance  at  par  of  special  obliga- 
tions exclusively  to  tbe  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account  is 
aulhorlied,  to  bear  interest  at  3 
percent.  ObUgatlonsotherthan 
special  obligations  must  yield 
not  less  than  3  percent  interest.' 
Imposition  of  on  oidso  tax  on  em- 
ployers and  an  Income  tax  on 
employees  amounting  to  the 
lollowutg  percentages  each  ol 
compensation  paid  and  received 
(or  covered  employment: 

2*t  percent.  ie37-l«S9. 

3  percent.  IIHO-IHZ. 

ZH  percent,  1H3-IM5. 

3M  percent,  IWO-IMS. 

iH  percent,  for  all  years  alter 
IMS' 


Employment  by  a  "carrier," 
i- 1.,  express  company,  aleep- 
lnc-<ar  company,  or  carrier 
by  railroad  subject  to  Part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  employment  bv  com- 
panies operating  equipment 
or  faculties  or  performlug 
services  (except  truckinc 
service,  casual  service,  and 
tbe  casoaJ  operation  of 
equipment  or  lacllltles)  In 
connection  xvKb  transporta- 
tion Ol  passengers  or  proper- 
ty by  railroad.  If  owued  or 
controlled  by  a  carrier;  em- 
ployment  by  railroad  asso- 
ciailoDSi  traISc  associations 
and  similar  organliatlons; 
employment  by  railway 
labor  associations. 

(Service  performed  outside 
tbe  United  States  Is  covered 
only  i(  the  employer  is  con- 
ducting the  principal  part 
of  bis  business  wlibin  the 
United  States.) 

EtapHeni:  Employment  by 
street,  inttmrban,  or  sub- 
urban  electric  railways,  un- 
less operating  as  a  port  of  a 
general  steam-railroad  sys- 
tem, but  not  excluding  any 
part  of  the  general  steam- 
railroad  system  operated  by 
any  other  motive  power. 


Old-age  annuity.. 


Old-ape  annuity 
(monthly  annuity 
reduced  by  IIISO  for 
every  month  em- 
ployee is  less  than  65 
at  tbe  time  aimuity 
begins  to  accrue). 

Disability  annuity 
(monlblT  annuity 
reduced  by  1(110  lot 
every  montb  em- 
ployee Is  lesslban  65 
at  tbe  time  annuity 
begins  to  accrue). 


Dlsabitliy  annuity.. 


Survivors  annuity... 


SO  years  ot  service 


Ri'linqulsbed  rights 
to  return  to  employ- 
ment by  covered 
employers,  or  for 
last  employer 
(whether  or  nfit  cov- 
ered) prior  to  rotlro- 

Rellnquisbed  rights  (o 
tetsm  to  employ- 
ment by  covered 
employers,  or  for 
last  employer 
(whether  or  not 
covered  prior  to  re- 
tirement. 

Totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  lor 
regularemployment 


30  yean  of  service.    Totally  and   petma-     Employed  by  ot  In     No  annuity  payable 

nently  disabled  for       employment     rela-       for   month    during 

regularemployment        tlon  to  covered  em-        which     beneOclaty 

for  bite.*  ployer  on  Aug.  29.         performs    work   (or 

■     '  '  a  covered  employer, 

or  (or  tbe  tost  cr 

ployer  (whether 

not  covered  prior  to 

retirement. 

Payable  to  thesurvivlngspouscof  a  worker  who  has  elected,  S  years  prior  to  accrual  date  o(  his  old-L„. 
ordlsabUltyennulty,  orprlor  to  Jan.  1, 193S,or  uponluruUblneprooforbealtbsatisIacIory  to  tho  Board, 
to  bavc  tho  value  of  suco  annuity  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  reduced  annuity  to  bimsoll  during  life, 
and  an  annuity  during  the  lllo  of  the  surviving  spouse. 
Election  ot  Joint  and  survivors  annuity  become)  Inoperstlvo  it  tho  worker  or  his  spouse  dies  before  the 
worker's  annuity  begins  to  accrue,  in  case  ot  dWorce,  or  In  case  tbe  worker  Is  awarded  a  full  disability 
annuity  on  the  basis  of  30  years  ot  service. 


No  annul  tr  pay  ablo  tor 

month  during  whlcb 
txmcQclary  pcrlorms 
work  for  a  covered 
employer,  or  for  lai 
emploper  whotbet  c 
or  not  coveted  prior 
to  retirement 

No  aimulty  payable 
(or  mouth  during 
which  twneflclary 
performs  work  (or 
a  covered  employer, 
or  for  lost  employer 
(whether  or  — " 
covered)  prior 
retirement. 

No  annuity  payable 
lor  month  during 
whlcb  bene  lie  laty 
performs  work  for 
a  covered  emplayet. 
or  for  last  employer 
(whether  or  not  cov- 
ered) prior  to  rctlro- 


Carrlen'  Taxing  A<. 
ol  11Q7.  approved 
June  ».  1937,  Pub- 
lic, No.  171,  75tb 
Cong., fiOStat.  135. 


Lump-sum  death  pay- 


Cave  red  employ- 
ment after  De- 
cember 31, 1036. 


On  tbe  pension  or 
gratuity  roll  Ota 
cove  red  employ- 
er on  March  1, 
andJulyl,1937. 


Payable  to  designated  bcnoflclarles  or,  if  none  designated,  to  debased 
worker's  legal  ttprcsentatlve,  upon  death  of  worker  or,  in  cose  ot  Joint 
ond  survivor  annuity,  upon  death  ol  surviving  spouse. 


Not  eligible  for  old-aga 
or  dUablllty  annu- 
ity under  railroad 
retirement  acts. 


No  person  to  receive 
Iwtb  a  pension  sad 
an  old-age  or  " 
ability  annuity. 


I  ol  service  by  tbe  toltowing 
percentages     ot     the     beneficiary's 
average  monthly  compensation. 
2  percent  of  tho  first  SM,  plus 
1  !4  percent  ot  tbe  next  $100,  plus 
i  percent  ol  tbe  neit  S160. 
No  part  ol  monthly  compensation  ex- 
ceeding $300  taken  into  account  Id 
computation. 
Maximum  monthly  annuity:  $120, 
Minimum  monthly  annuity:  none,' 
Years  of  service  include  all  covered 
employment   otter    Dec.    31,    1039; 
credit  Is  given  (or  years  ot  servlca 
prior  to  Jan.  I,  1937,  up  to  30 years  lor 
persons  who  on  Aub.  20.  193S  were  In 
the  employment  ol  or  in  employment 
relation    to    a    covered    employer. 
Service  performed,  by  persons  66  or 
over,   after  June  30,   1037,  is  cot 
credited  eicopt   lor  c«mputlng   tbe 
average  monthly  compensation. 
Monthly  compensation  Is  the  average 
monthly  compensation  received  lor 
creditable  employment.    For  servloo 
prior  to  Jao-  I,  1937,  It  Is  the  average 
compensation   earned    by    the   em- 

Eloyeo  In  calendar  months  Included 
I  bis  years  ol  service  during  the  B 
years  1921^1.  In  computing  tbe 
averse  compensation  for  tbe  total 
prior  and  subsequent  service,  tbe 
average  Is  weighted  by  tho  total 
number  of  years  of  creditable  service. 
(Where  service  during  1B24-3I  Is  In- 
sufficient to  constitute  a  lair  and 
equitable  basis  lor  determining  average 
cnmpensatlon  for  prior  service,  tbe 
Board  may  use  another  method.) 

Compensation  earned  alter  attainment 
of  age  6S  tor  covered  employment 
after  June  30,  1037,  not  taken  Into 
account  If  It  would  lower  tbe  em- 
ployee's annuity. 

Any  annuity  amounting  to  less  tban 
$2,60  per  month  may  either  bo  paid 
quarterly  or  In  a  sfnelo  lump  sum 
equal  to  the  commuted  value  ot 
the  annuity. 

Once  become  payable,  an  annuity  Is 
not  subject  to  recomputatlon  on 
account  of  subsequent  covered  am- 
ple yment." 

Combined  actuarial  value  of  tho  Joint 
and  survivor  annuity  to  equal  tho 
actuarial  value  of  the  single  life 
armuity  of  tho  retiring  worker. 


which  the  survivor  annuity  is  se- 
lected to  be  of  the  old-age  or  disability 
annuity  ol  the  worker  (equal  to,  or 
70  percent  ot,  or  60  percent  ot  tbe 
worker's  annuity). 

Lump  sum  equal  to  t  pctceul  ot  total 
compensation  earned  from  covered 
employment  after  December  31, 
193(1,  less  any  annuity  payments 

No  part  ot  a  month's  compensalloa  ex- 
ceeding $300  taken  Into  account. 

Amount  equal  to  tho  penilon  or  gra- 
tuity (trantod  by  tho  employer,  with 
restoration  of  any  diminution  on 
account  ol  a  general  reducllon  or  ra- 
adjustment  alter  December  31,  1930. 

Mcnimnm:  ivJO  per  month. 


The  chart  does  not  take  Into  ocoounl  legislation  alter  May  HMO  affecting  the  railroad  retirement  system  in  soma  minor  points:  Puaie  Itaotuiton  No.tl.llitb  Cong.Sd  scss.. 
approved  June  II,  I9W,  whlcb  excludes  from  coverage  individuals  who  ore  not  cltiiens  or  residents  ol  tho  United  Btatca  when  rendering  service  outside  the  United  Slates  to  em- 
ployers ""^.W"  f*qolred  under  (orelpi  laws  to  employ  citlwns  or  residents  of  sueb  foreign  countries;  Public,  No.  781.  70lh  Cong.,  approved  Aug.  13,  1940,  wblch  oicludes  from 
coverage  maiviauali  In  the  employ  of  companies  engaged  In  coal  mining,  supplying  ot  coal  to  covered  employets  where  delivery  of  coal  is  not  beyond  the  mine  tipple,  or  engaged 
in  the  operation  ol  equipment  or  facilities  for  such  purposes;  and,  Onallv,  the  Setoad  Raentit  Ad  Df  I9i0  (Public,  No.  801. 76th  Cong.,  approved  October  8, 1940)  which  oUowj, 
'^'""^'^  °'  determining  bencOl  eligibility  and  omoual,  the  Inclusion  ol  years  of  voluntary  or  compulsory  military  service  prior  to  Jon.  1, 1B37.  as  if  they  were  years  ol 

I  In  June  1936.  the  U,  S.  District  Court  (or  the  District  of  Columbia  enjoined  the  Commissioner  ol  Internal  Revenue  from  collecting  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  act. 
I   K„    .  ompioyee  represent  all  vo  Is  an  offlwr  or  olllchil  of  an  employee  organliallon,  performing  service  for  a  carrier,  who  Is  aulhorlied  to  roprescut  employees  under  the  Railway 
in.     I  "^^  .  "J?'"!  "'  Immediately  (ollowlng  employment  by  a  carrier  was  or  Is  engagod  In  rupresenlatlvo  service  lor  cmployoea. 
tHrvioB  pnor  to  Mar.  l.  1038  Is  creditable.    An  employee  Is  In  tbe  service  of  a  carrier  whenever  he  may  bo  subject  to  its  oontlnolnc  authority  to  suporvljo  and  direct  the 
mumer  01  rendition  of  his  service;  employment  rotation  to  ■  carrier  exists  when  the  employee  is  furloughed  or  on  leave  o(  absence  and  sublect  to  caU  tor  servlcn  and  ready  and 
wllUng  to  serve    all  la  accordance  with  the  established  rules  and  practice*  usually  In  effect  on  railroads." 

u  M  f'S  ""'""i^™  'd  covered  employment  alter  oeo  65,  the  annuity  Is  reduced  by  one-Btiecoth  tor  every  year  work  Is  continued.    No  reducllon  tor  employment  between  tho 

n  w  ana  (u  u  empiojrinen  t  ls_coo tin ued  under  written  agreement  between  employer  and  employee.    No  reducllon  In  the  coso  of  offlchils  ol  carriers  or  employee  representatives. 

n  employee  is  in  tbe  sorvloe  ot  a  carrier  if  he  Is  subject  to  tbu  continuing  authority  ol  the  carrier  to  supervise  and  dircot  the 

'"" ^t  the  service  is  performed  In  the  United  Stales;  employment  relation  to  a  oatrlcr  exists  when  tbe  employee  ' 

.1  a,.., J J J  _iiii-_ „. 1 .  ... 1_>_. _._,.. .._    "-jbUll; 


•  BervJoe  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1937,  Is  creditable'.    „,. 

mspner  ol  rendition  of  his  aervlco,  regiidless  ol  whether  ol  _  _  _       _ 

""  '"  '  "■"  >r  outside  the  United  SUtes"  aiid  rcily  iid  wiiling~to  m 


lurlougb,  subject  to  call  tor  sorvloe'  within  oi 


n  leave  ot  absence,  or  absent  on  account  ot  alokness  oi 


jUliy  "all 


service:  at  an  average  monthly  compensatbn  of  SSO      _ 

'f  ^"J™  *25  and  tW.  annuity  Is  BO  percent  oi  avcTago  compenMi'lon; 

■ monthly  oompeasa  I  ion. 

a  tho  actuarial  reports  and  estimates  made  by 


ploymentot  or  in  employment  relation  to  a  covered  employer  when  they  attained  tbeagao(6Sandbadat  IcnsISOycarsol 
minimum  annuity  Is  tlO  (unless  tbe  regular  beneUt  formula  would  result  in  a  blEher  annuity);  at  an  average  oompcn- 
:.™~.m, — .„•! .  —  average  compensation  o I  between  $20  and  $25,  annultyTs  120;  lithe  average  compensation  is 


leu  than  130,  the  annuity  Is  equal  „ 

'  An  Actuarial  Advisory  (Committee 
chang^  In  actuarial  metboi^. 

t..  !i«2  !^i!i!?J?'"''''*  "".P^SSS"!"^  Moaeding  »300  per  month-  It  wages  are  paid  by  more  than  1  employer  In  a  calendar  month  for  the  some  cmployeo.  the  amployer's 
.™ni™- ^  _.T?.r  .  ^2"  "^*'*  r™  °'  ""'  <We'*eala  wages  paid  to  the  employee  by  all  employers,  and  tht-  tax  is  prorated  In  proportion  to  the  wages  paid  by  the  Individual 
oM  «™n,  r^t™^i      aggregate  wag^  paTd.     Employee  representatives  pay  5M  percent  of  thsir  TOmp«nsolion  during  the  years  1937  through  1939,  Increasing  by  one-half 

K^  ,    .         ^  .  ^F"  period,  untU  tho  maximum  rate  ot  7}i  percent  Is  reached  tor  tbu  years  1910  and  Iherealter. 
rwu  -  ■VSI-^»i  rff,Fh?S;5,K™"^'i'*''?i  .l.'"?,"".^,?'"' "' "?  continuance  until  age  86  must  be  furnished  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  whloh  has  ostabllslicd,  tor  this  put- 
'^   I'.VJif      ''™J*"'t>^  raUng  board.    If  the  dIsabUlty  annuitant  recovers  prior  to  attaining  age  65,  disability  annuity  is  discontinued, 

""^  "u     _  P_"''^  pnor  W  attoinlna  ago  OS  and  receiving  a  disability  annuity,  recover  and  become  Ineligible  (or  the  disability  annuity,  the  amount  of  tho  old-age 
'"'""'""'""'""  entitled  Is  twJuocd  on  on  actuarial  basis  so  as  to  compensate  tot  tbu  disability  annuity  pruvfously  paid  to  employee. 


e  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  end  has  authority  to  recommend  tc 


aooolty  to  which  tbe  employeu  may  subsequently  beco 
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APPENDIX  9 

Number  of  households  and  persons  benefiting  from  public-aid  programs,  by  month  and  by  program,  January  lOSS-June  1940* 


(In  thous-inds) 

« 

Grand  total 

all  programs 

(gross)  I 

Persons  employed  on  Federal  work  proRrams  and  recipients  of  public  aid  under  means-test 

programs 

Social-insurance  beneficiaries 

01 

« 

Estimated 

unduplicated 

total » 

< 

is 

NVA< 

O 
Q 

Q 

p 

=  1 

V  0 

ll 

0<n 

Special  types  of  public 
assistance  > 

1 

n 

E 

0 
K 

"S 

K 

in 

a 
m 

a 

0 

03 

"5 

a 

'V- 

.  p 

>•  03 
CO 

a 

03 

Gross  total  » 

Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 

Old-age 
survivors 
insurance 

i2- 
■S.S 

Year  and  month 

2 
o 

HI 

k 

3 
O 

h 

c 
o 
E 

o 

m 

o 
J= 
Si 
n 
o 

k 

D 
O 

h 

a 
o 

E 
a 

e 

c 

•V 

m 

£ 

a. 
u. 
o 

n 

9 

3 
O 

c 
2 

i 

f 

0 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Q 

x: 
0 
•0 

1/1 

2 
"o 
x: 
S 

D 
0 

K 

g 

1 

3 

0  u 

I'' 

a 

tic 

1-- 
■::  c 

11 

1 

a 
D 

d 

0 

Is 

0 

1 

cS 
p  0 

a  = 
=  .2 

1 

c 
2 
0 

as 

a 

1 

1933 
January                

4,504 
4,764 
5,358 

5,  456 
5.182 
4,795 
4,579 
4,448 
4.128 
4,234 
5.657 
7,164 

7,974 
7,975 
7,236 
6,398 
5, 825 
5,775 
5.923 
6.216 
6,241 
6,331 
6,610 
6,707 

6,900 
6,825 

6,  853 
6,785 
6,693 
6,360 
6,134 
6,126 
5,734 
5,762 
5,654 
6,015 

6,003 
6,140 
6,143 
5.699 

17,620 
18,648 
21,036 
21,416 
20,  303 
18.774 

17.  562 
17.301 
15,714 
16.  072 

20,  462 
25,  375 

28.093 
2S,  095 
25,  876 
23,068 
21,255 
21,053 
21.656 

22,  773 
22,645 
22.717 
23,305 
24,144 

24,733 
24,479 
24. 369 
23.954 

23.  520 
22.326 
21,679 

21,  480 
19.979 
19, 778 

19,  373 

20,  794 

20.760 

21,  204 
21,109 
20,201 
18.949 

18.  234 
17,675 
IS. 004 
18.333 
18.693 
18,881 
18,635 

18,  803 
18,  542 
18.664 
17.985 
17.001 
16.1.56 
14.325 
13. S86 
13.4,56 
13,655 
14,217 
15.614 

4,504 
4,764 
5,358 
5,456 
6,182 
4,795 
4,579 
4,448 

4,  128 
4,234 
5.657 
7,164 

7,974 
7,975 
7,236 
6,398 
5.825 
5.775 
5.923 
6.216 
6.241 
6,331 
6,510 
6,707 

6,900 
6,825 
6,  853 
6,785 
6.693 
6,360 
6,134 
6,126 
5,734 
6,762 
6,654 
6,015 

6,003 
6.140 
6.143 
5. 899 
5.620 
5,440 

5,  339 
5,426 
5,  553 
5,803 
5,883 
5,845 

5,854 
5,845 
5,892 
5,748 
5,515 
6,213 
4,691 
4,677 
4,487 
4.633 
4,796 
5. 173 

17.620 
18,  648 
21,035 
21,416 
20,  303 

18,  774 
17, 562 
17,301 
16,714 
16.072 
20,462 
25,  375 

28, 093 
28,096 
25,876 
23,068 
21,255 
21,053 
21,656 

22,  773 
22,646 
22,717 
23, 305 
24, 144 

24,733 
24,479 
24, 369 
23, 954 

23,  520 
22, 325 
21,679 
21,480 

19,  979 
19,  778 

19,  373 

20,  794 

20,760 
21,204 
21,109 
20,  201 
18,949 
18,234 
17,676 
18.004 
18.333 
18.  692 
18.879 
18,632 

18.  799 
18, 536 
18,  6.57 
17,976 
16,990 
16,144 
14,  235 
13,793 
13,  358 
13,  548 
14,097 
15,472 

116 
116 
112 
110 
109 
108 
106 
105 
106 
104 
105 
107 

123 
123 
!25 
125 
128 
130 
134 
141 
145 
154 
164 
206 

240 
266 
263 
274 
281 
293 
302 
314 
326 
347 
359 
378 

430 
473 
505 
571 
607 
650 
788 
807 
899 
973 
1,035 
1,106 

1,160 
1,200 
1,256 
1,296 
1,327 
1,290 
1,392 
1,4.32 
1,467 
1,503 
1,  .541 
1,577 

112 

108 
113 
111 
111 
108 
109 
110 
HI 
111 
111 
112 

110 
109 
111 
109 
110 
109 
110 
110 
109 
111 
111 
113 

108 
107 
108 
110 
110 
108 
110 
110 
110 
112 
113 
117 

123 
132 
132 
145 
149 
157 
159 
149 
142 
1.55 
159 
162 

166 
171 
178 
183 
189 
192 
176 
203 
209 
216 
220 
228 

280 
270 
283 
278 
278 
270 
272 
275 
277 
277 
277 
285 

275 
272 
277 
072 
275 
272 
275 
275 
272 
277 
277 
280 

270 
267 
270 
275 
275 
270 
275 
275 
275 
280 
282 
2B6 

3U5 
328 
328 
350 
362 
383 
390 
364 
349 
382 
392 
404 

411 
421 
437 
450 
464 
473 
444 
602 
518 
633 
544 
565 

25 
24 
24 
25 
24 
24 
25 
24 
24 
25 
24 
25 

27 
26 
26 
27 
26 
29 
32 
31 
31 
33 
32 
33 

33 
32 
32 
33 
32 
33 
34 
33 
33 
35 
34 
36 

37 
41 
43 
42 
43 
44 
42 
43 
44 
44 
45 
45 

47 
47 
48 
49 
49 
50 
60 
61 
52 
54 
66 
56 

4,247 
4,512 
5.  087 
5,185 
4,849 
4.328 
4,062 
3,940 
3,5S9 
3,647 
4,037 
3,246 

3,135 
3,284 
3.770 
4,666 
4,636 
4,508 
4,603 
4,841 
4.877 
4.920 
5.096 
5.367 

6,579 
5,  542 
6.466 
5.  313 
5.139 
4,  829 
4,603 
4,515 
4.191 
3.996 
3.737 
2,886 

2,219 
2,139 
2.011 
1,828 
1.6.58 
1.666 
1.453 
1,434 
1,389 
1,396 
1,406 
1,510 

1,662 
1,726 
1,684 
1,6.50 
1,382 
1,277 
1,257 
1,271 
1,205 
1,270 
1,368 
1,626 

65 
66 
84 
67 
67 
64 
68 
63 
64 
67 
77 
101 

131 
169 
229 
269 
297 
289 
295 
323 
384 
434 
451 
447 

460 
472 
603 
646 
6'>7 

..... 

162 

168 

April 

May 

June - 

21 
91 
243 
294 
286 
274 
222 
289 
290 

297 
293 
268 
256 
294 
284 
316 
367 
330 
360 
362 
330 

358 
347 
306 
293 
338 
351 
401 
481 
483 
469 
480 
459 

426 
403 
355 
322 
348 
336 
3.50 
338 
299 
330 
343 
328 

350 
345 

303 
303 
301 
277 
276 
278 
233 
263 
298 
284 

190 

--- 

291 

— 

.... 

237 

i'532' 

3.597 

4,311 
3,854 
2,609 
1,105 
23 
(.«) 

(IS) 

(") 
5 
44 
135 
232 
264 

2-17 
249 
250 
337 
450 
643 
559 
539 
485 
452 
429 
345 

274 
234 
253 
313 
371 
403 
398 
414 
413 
432 
432 
420 

410 
426 
485 
604 
095 
755 
738 
722 
683 
636 
580 
616 

425 
364 
360 
382 
406 
413 
392 
339 
313 
294 
269 
239 

208 

-■- 

1811 

167 

12? 

91 

■-- 

... 

66 

1934 

45 

February 

.... 

36 

March _.- 

32 



38 

May 

44 

42 

July - 

41 

44 

42 

44 

42 

39 

1935 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May. _ 

June 

34 

31 

32 

38 

42 

__ 

---- 

557 
458 
389 
240 
169 
130 
92 

40 

27 

23 

15 

13 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

10 
6 
6 

44 

46 

220 

374 

705 

1,816 

2,667 

2,880 
3,019 
2, 960 
2.626 
2,397 
2,286 
2,245 
2,  .332 
2.449 
2.648 
2,546 
2,243 

2,127 
2.145 
2.125 
2.075 
2.018 
1.874 
1,628 
1,509 
1,454 
1,460 
1,501 
1,594 

49 

35 
184 
234 
283 

321 
360 
393 
417 
401 
216 
('•) 
2 
63 
341 
399 
411 

417 

427 
440 
442 
424 
249 
0 
fi'l 
36 
244 
283 
304 

17 
79 
163 
181 
178 
184 
165 
162 
167 
166 
172 
178 

185 
189 
192 
192 
185 
173 
150 
133 
127 
123 
127 
136 

58 

74 

6 
130 

151 

139 
172 
108 
86 
62 
41 
60 
77 
88 
93 
135 

335 

229 

323 

300 

218 

191 

54 

78 

67 

71 

83 

109 

77 

fiS 

1936 

60 

44 

49 

April 

61 

78 

5,440 
6,339 
5,426 
5,553 
5.804 
5.884 

5.  847 

5.867 
5.848 
6,896 
5,753 

6.  521 
5.220 
4.747 
4.635 
4,547 
4.699 
4,869 
5. 260 

105 

July 

(U) 

(1«) 

ri!) 

1 

1 

2 

3 
3 
4 
5 

6 

56 
68 
60 
66 
73 
87 

140 

(1.) 
(11) 
(1.) 
0") 

(1!) 

(1.) 
('•) 
(■•) 
(11) 
(11) 
(11) 
(11) 
(11) 
(11) 

(1!) 
(1.) 
(11) 

166 

... 

162 

1 

1 
2 

3 
3 
4 

6 
6 

56 
58 
60 
66 
73 
87 

1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

9 
11 
12 
90 
93 
98 
107 
120 
142 

165 

159 

December 

1937 

141 
119 

February 

March 

113 

.... 

116 

April 

May . 

.... 

1.54 

July 

194 



205 



209 

2U5 

November 



196 

December 

.--     ' 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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APPENDIX  9 

Number  of  households  and  persoiis  benefiting  from  public-aid  programs,  bij  month  and  by  program,  January  1933-June  1940* 

[In  thousands]  • 


Year  and  month 


January 

February -.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July... 

August.. 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Grand  total 

all  programs 

(gross)  > 


4,504 
4,764 
5,358 
6,  456 
5.182 
4,795 
4,579 
4.448 
4.128 
4,234 
5.657 
7,164 


7,974 
7,  975 
7,236 
6.398 
5.825 
5.775 
5.923 
6.216 
6.241 
6,331 
6.  510 
6,707 


6.900 
6.825 
6. 853 
6,785 
6.693 
6,360 
6.134 
6.126 
5.734 
5,762 
5,654 
6,015 


6.003 
6.140 
6.143 
5.899 
5, 620 
5.440 
5.339 
5,426 
5,553 
5.804 
5,884 
5,847 


5,857 
5,848 
6,896 
5,753 
."i.  521 
5.220 
4.747 
4.635 
4.547 
4.699 
4.869 
5.260 


17.620 
18.648 
21,036 
21.416 
20.  303 
18.771 
17.  662 
17.301 
15.714 
16.  072 
20.  462 
25, 375 


28.003 
28.  095 
25.  876 
23,068 
21.255 
21.053 
21,656 
22,  773 
22,645 
22.717 
23,305 
24,144 


20,760 
21,  204 
21,109 
20.201 
18. 949 
18. 234 
17.675 
IS. 004 
18.  333 
18, 693 
18,881 
18,636 


18, 803 
18,542 
18.664 
17,985 
17, 001 
16, 156 
14.325 
13.886 
13.456 
13,6.55 
14,217 
15. 614 


Persons  employed  on  Federal  work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  aid  under  mcans-l 

programs 


Estimated 

unduplicated 

total ' 


4.504 
4,764 
5.358 
5,  456 
5,182 
4.795 
4.579 
4.448 
4.  128 
4,234 
5.557 
7,164 


7,974 
7,975 
7,  230 
6,398 
6.826 
5.776 
5.923 
6.216 
6.241 
6.331 
6,610 
6,707 


6,900 
6.826 
6.  853 
6,785 
6,693 
6.360 
6,134 
6,126 
5,734 
5,762 
6,654 
6,015 


6,003 
6.140 
6.143 
5, 899 
6.620 
5,440 
6.  339 
6,  426 

5.  65.3 

6,  803 
5.8S3 
5,845 


5,854 
5,846 
6,892 
5,748 
5,516 
5,213 
4.  691 
4,577 
4.487 
4.633 
4,796 
5,173 


17.  620 

18,  648 
21 ,  035 
21.416 
20. 303 
18.  774 
17.  662 
17,301 
16.714 
16.072 
20, 462 
25, 375 


28, 093 
28. 096 
26.  876 
23,068 
21,255 
21,063 
21,656 
22,  773 
22,645 
22.717 
23, 306 
24, 144 


24, 733 
24,  479 
24,369 
23.954 
23,  520 
22.325 
21.679 
21.480 

19.  979 
19. 778 
19.373 

20.  794 


20,760 
21.204 
21,109 
20.201 
18.949 
18.234 
17.675 
18.004 
18.333 
18.  692 
18.  879 
18,  632 


18.  799 
18.  536 
IS.  6.67 
17,976 
16,990 
16,144 
14.  2.35 
13,793 
13,  358 
13,  548 
14,097 
15,472 


220 

374 

705 

1,815 

2,667 


2,880 
3,019 
2,900 
2,  626 
2,397 
2,286 
2,246 
2,  .332 
2.449 
2.548 
2,546 
2,243 


2,127 
2,145 
2,125 
2,076 
2,018 
1,874 
1.62S 
1.509 
1,454 
1,460 
1.601 
1,594 


NVA< 


E     £ 


17      426 


1,532 
3,597 


4,311 
3,854 
2,609 
1,105 
23 

ru) 

(IS) 


£■3 
.5-,  a 

ea 

O   M 

"I 


o*p 


Special  types  of  public 
assistance  > 


425 
364 
360 
382 
406 
413 
392 
339 
313 
294 
269 
239 


116 
116 
112 
110 
109 
lOS 
106 
105 
105 
104 
105 
107 


123 
123 
125 
125 
128 
130 
134 
141 
145 
164 
164 
206 


240 
256 
263 
274 
281 
293 
302 
314 
326 
347 
369 
378 


430 
473 
505 
571 
607 
650 
788 
807 
899 
973 
1.035 
1.100 


1.150 
1.200 
1,256 
1,296 
1.327 
1,290 
1,392 
1,432 
1.467 
1.503 
1,  ,541 
1,577 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 


411 
421 
437 
450 
464 
473 
444 
,503 
518 
.533 
544 
565 


4,247 
4,612 
6.  087 
5,185 
4.849 
4.328 
4.062 
3,940 
3.6S9 
3,647 
4,037 
3,246 


3,135 
3,284 
3.770 
4.666 
4,636 
4.508 
4.603 
4,841 
4,877 
4.920 
6.090 
5.367 


6,679 
6,  54: 


,466 

,313 

.139 

,  ,829 

,603 

.  616 

4.191 

3.995 

3,737 

2,  886 


2,219 
2,139 
2,011 
1.828 
1.6.58 
1,656 
1.463 
1,434 
1,389 
1,306 
1.406 
1.510 


1,662 
1,726 
1,684 
1,5.50 
1,382 
1,277 
1,257 
1,271 
1,265 
1,270 
1,368 
1,626 


■<Xi 


335 

229 

323 

300 

218 

191 

54 

78 

67 

71 

83 

109 


Social-insurance  beneficiaries 


Gross  total  " 


Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 


Old-age 
survivors 
insurance 


O  CI 

2i>, 


4 

6 

7 

9 

11 

12 

90 

93 

98 

107 

120 

142 


(19) 

(1.) 
(") 


(1.) 
('•) 

('•) 
(18) 
(l«) 

{'•) 
(11) 
(l«) 
(Ifl^ 
(1.) 
(11) 


O   o 


3.2. 

fcf  c 


en 


152 
144 

168 
190 
221 
237 
208 
180 
167 
122 
91 
66 


46 
36 
32 
38 
44 
42 
41 
44 
42 
44 
42 
39 


34 
31 
32 
38 
42 
44 
46 
49 
58 
74 
77 
68 


60 
44 
49 
61 
78 
105 
140 
156 
162 
165 
159 
141 


119 
113 
116 
130 
1.54 
176 
194 


68 

205 

60 

209 

66 

206 

73 

196 

87 

165 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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National  Resources  Planning  Board 


Number  of  households  and  persons  benefiting  from  public-aid  programs^  by  month  and  by  program^  January  1933~June  I94O*  — Continued 

[In  thousands] 


•Data  are  partly  estimated.  The  series  pertaining  to  public-aid  pro-ams  is  restricted  to  the  continental  United  States;  the  series  pertaining  to  social-insurance  programs 
covers  United  States  and  Territories.     Reoipipnts  of  workmr^n's  compensation  are  not  included  in  this  appendix. 

For  current  data  on  the  number  of  persons  and  households  benefiting  from  Federal  work  programs  and  means-test  programs,  see  the  monthly  WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  tables 
entitled  "Number  of  households  and  persons  receiving  public  relief  and  emplo^inent  on  Federal  work  programs,  Continental  United  States,  by  month."  and  "Number  of  persons 
employed  on  Federal  work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  relief,  Continental  United  States." 

Current  data  on  social-insurance  beneficiaries  are  given  in  the  monthly  Social  Security  Bulletin,  tables  entitled  "Individuals  receiving  payments  under  selected  social  insurance 
and  retirement  programs,  by  month/'  and  "Number  and  amount  of  monthly  benefits  in  force  in  each  payment  status  and  actions  effected  during  month,  by  type  of  benefit" 
(relating  to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act). 

Details  on  railroad  retirement  benefits  are  also  given  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  in  the  table  entitled  "Railroad  Retiirement:  Number  and  amount  of  annuities  and  pensions 
in  force  and  net  benefit  payments  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  class  of  payment." 

1  Represent  the  gross  totals  under  all  programs;  no  estimates  are  available  as  to  the  extent  of  duplication  between  the  social  insurances  and  the  other  public-aid  programs 
in  the  number  of  households  or  persons  in  these  households. 

'  Estimated  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  the  Social  Security  Board,    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  TV  (February  1941)  68-70,  table  9. 

3  Represent  average  weekly  number  of  persons  employed  during  month  on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  and,  for  July  1938  and  subsequent  months,  of  persons  employed 
on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  as  well  as  on  projects  operated  by  other  Feileral  agencies  but  financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  funds.    Source:  see  footnote  2. 

•  Represent  the  number  of  persons  employed  during  month.    Source:  see  footnote  2. 

•  Estimated  for  January  1935-April  1935  by  the  CCC;  for  subsequent  months  they  are  averages  computed  by  the  CCC  from  reports  on  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  10th, 
20th,  and  last  day  of  each  month,  except  for  the  Indian  Division,  for  which  averages  are  computed  from  daily  reports.    Source:  see  footnote  2. 

>  Represent  estimated  number  of  persons  employed  during  month.    Source:  see  footnote  2. 

'  Represent  average  weekly  number  of  persons  employed  during  monthly  period  ended  on  15th  of  specified  month  on  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  emergency 
Federal  funds  other  than  those  of  the  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  and  CWA.    Somce:  see  footnote  2. 

8  Data  for  January  1933-January  1936  represent  recipients  assisted  from  State  and  local  funds  only;  for  subsequent  months  data  represent  recipients  assisted  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  for  programs  administered  under  State  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  from  State  and  local  funds  for  programs  administered  under  State 
laws  without  Federal  participation.    Recipients  of  hospitalization  and/or  burial  only  are  excluded.    Soiuce:  see  footnote  2. 

•  Represent  number  of  cases  aided  during  month.  Data  for  1933-35  represent  cases  receiving  direct  relief,  relief,  and  nonrelief  persons  (other  than  administrative  employees) 
employed  under  general-relief  programs  of  the  FERA,  and  estimates  of  general-relief  cases  aided  by  local  authorities  from  public  funds  under  poor  laws.  Cases  receiving  hos- 
pitalization and/or  burial  only  are  excluded.    Source:  see  footnote  2. 

!•  Represent  cases  receiving  aid  during  month  under  emergency  education,  student  aid,  rural  rehabilitation,  and  transient  programs  of  emergency  relief  administrations  largely 
financed  from  FERA  funds.    Source:  see  footnote  2. 

"  Represent  the  number  of  emergency  grant  vouchers  certified  to  cases  and  number  of  cases  receiving  commodities  purchased  by  the  FSA  and  distributed  during  month. 
Ordinarily  only  1  grant  voucher  per  case  is  certified  per  month.    Source:  see  footnote  2. 
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"  No  published  information  is  available  concerning  the  monthly  number  of  households  and  persons  (as  distinct  from  recipients)  benefiting  from  the  several  insurance  pro- 
grams. On  the  basis  of  obtainable  data,  mostly  unpublished,  the  following  averages  have  been  estimated  for  the  purpose  of  converting  recipient  data  into  household  and  person 
data: 


Social  insurance  program 


Persons  per 
household 


3.0 


1.13 

1.48 

1.23 

1.6« 

1.32 

1.70 

1.40 

1.80 

1.45 

1.87 

1.48 

1.00 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

1.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Unemployment  Compensation; 

Social  Security  Act  and  railroad  retirement  legislation  (entire  period) _ 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  primary,  supplementary,  and  survivors'  benefits— Social  Security  Act: 

January  1940 - 

February  1940 

March  1940 

April  1940.. 

May  1940 _ 

June  1940 - 

Annuities— railroad  retirement  (entire  period) 

Pensions— railroad  retirement  (entire  period) 

Survivor  and  death  benefit  annuities — railroad  retirement  (entire  period) 

The  totnls  do  not  include  recipients  of  (1)  lump-sum  death  payments  under  191^9  amendments  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (2)  lump-sum  payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  (3)  lump-sum  death  payments  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  (4)  workmen's  compensation. 

In  estimatinjj  the  number  of  households,  the  averages  shown  in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  table  were  divided  into  the  corresponding  recipient  figures  before  these  figures 
were  rounded  out  to  the  nearest  thousand.  The  estimates  of  persons  were  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  households  by  the  corresponding  averages  shown  in  the  second 
column  of  table.  In  combining  the  totals  for  the  several  social  insurance  programs  no  allowance  was  made  for  duplication  in  households  and  persons  between  those  programa 
No  basis  is  available  for  estimating  the  extent  of  such  duplication;  its  volume  is  believed  to  be  negligible. 

IS  For  193S.  represents  estimated  average  weekly  number  of  individuals  receiving  unemployment  compensation  benefits  during  month.  For  1939,  represents  number  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  benefits  during  middle  week  of  month  specified.  For  1940,  represents  average  number  of  weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  in  calendar  weeks  ended  within 
month.  Prior  to  January  1938,  unemployment  compensation  benefits  were  paid  in  Wisconsin  only.  In  January  1938,  22  additional  States  inaugurated  the  payment  of  unemploy 
ment  compensation  benefits.  The  number  of  such  States  grew  to  24  in  April  1938,  27  in  July  1938,  28  in  September  1938,  29  in  December  1938,  47  in  January  1939,  and  49  (including 
the  District  of  Columbia)  in  July  1939.  Sources:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV,  (February  1941),  96,  table  2;  and  special  tabulation  dated  January  10,  1941  from  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

I*  Represents  the  number  of  individuals  receiving  benefits  during  second  and  third  weeks  of  month  for  days  of  unemployment  in  registration  periods  of  15  consecutive  days. 
Prior  to  July  1939,  the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits  to  railroad  workers  was  an  integral  part  of  the  unemployment  compensation  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Separate  data  for  railroad  workers  for  months  prior  to  July  1939  are  not  available.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  96,  table  2. 

1'  Represent  the  number  of  individuals  for  whom  monthly  benefits  for  primary,  supplementary,  or  survivors  insurance  were  certified  for  payment  during  month.  Source:  ibid, 

"  Represents  the  sum  of  age  and  disabilitv  annuities,  pensions  and  survivor  and  death  benefit  annuities  in  force  at  end  of  month.  Sources:  Annual  reports  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board;  19S9,  table  ID,  pp.  4e-47;  191,0,  table  C-5,  p.  247. 

1'  This  item  is  excluded  from  the  total  and  is  shown  here  as  a  memorandum  only.  Represents  average  weekly  number  of  persons  employed  during  monthly  period  ended  on 
15tb  of  specified  month  on  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  regular  Federal  funds.    Source:  See  footnote  2. 

1*  Ivcss  than  500  persons. 

"  Unemployment  compensation  in  operation  in  Wisconsin  only.  Monthly  data  on  beneficiaries  not  available.  An  estimated  87,000  different  persons  received  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  during  the  period  August  1936  through  December  1937. 

">  The  sum  of  recipient  data  exceeds  the  total  number  of  households  because  a  household  benefiting  from  primary,  supplementary,  or  survivors  insurance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  estimated  to  contain  on  the  average  more  than  one  recipient  of  this  type  of  social  insurance.    See  also  footnote  1. 


APPENDIX  10 

Payments  to  recipients  of  public  aid,  btj  month  and  by  program,  January  193S-June  19J,0* 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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g 

Earnings  of  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  programs  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  aid 
under  means-test  programs 
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1Q33    Total 

1,  223,  329 

66,426 
70,984 
84,077 
78,227 
80,819 
86,  634 
84,546 
85,682 
83,856 
90,379 
137,  552 
274,  147 
2,395,003 
308, 194 
247.882 
226,  700 
150,  870 
162,  666 
164,056 
170,  286 

188,  473 
176, 613 

189,  271 
204,  968 
205,004 

2,  546,  814 
220,200 
204,629 
208,109 
211,948 
215, 420 
200,629 
201,  848 

1, 223,  329 
68,426 
70,  984 
84,077 
78,227 
80,819 
86,634 
84,546 
85,682 
83,856 
80,379 
137  552 

140,  736 

214,956 

30,  718 

26.071 
2.322 
2,313 
2,249 
2,207 
2,176 
2,159 
2,131 
2,107 
2,098 
2,073 
2,0i'8 
2,  139 

32,  244 
2,342 
2,331 
2,373 
2,371 
2,426 
2,474 
2,553 
2,672 
2,750 
2,919 
.3  114 

40.504 
3,670 
3,431 
3,487 
3,406 
3,406 
3,322 
3,252 
3,281 
3,293 
3,293 
3,297 
3,366 

40,  686 
3,389 
3,361 
3,413 
3,363 
3,385 
3,353 
3,381 
3,401 
3,357 
3,409 
3,413 
3,471 

41,  727 
3,417 
3,397 
3,422 
3,472 
3,463 
3,417 
3,468 

5,839 
493 
474 
479 
496 
479 
480 
500 
478 
479 
501 
483 
497 

7,073 
543 
516 
514 
543 
630 
591 
637 
618 
628 
662 
639 
652 

7,970 
655 
639 
638 
659 
641 
658 
681 

768,  752 
59, 616 
64,438 
77,  442 
70,  309 
68,037 
63.359 
57,  719 
59,  372 
56,598 
62,  531 
67, 971 
51.361 
1,200,360 
48,  353 
50,  219 
61,025 
97,917 
105, 942 
101,  485 
105, 398 
118,549 
111.002 
122, 026 
135,  780 
142,664 
1,  433, 180 
158,084 

144,  163 

145,  178 
141,  148 
139,  236 
125,  069 
127,  073 

5,753 

326 

328 

420 

335 

335 

322 

339 

314 

322 

439 

735 

1,538 

61,069 

2,867 

3,568 

4,778 

4,882 

4,913 

4,317 

3,773 

4,293 

5,004 

6,872 

7,671 

8,333 

114,996 

9,325 

10,416 

14.  784 

18.663 

17.766 

14,340 

134,830 



10,910 

February 

10,090 

11, 670 

April 



1,474 
6,387 
16,692 
20,579 
19,996 
19,169 
15,575 
20,245 
20,  319 
260,  957 
20.810 
20.489 

12,690 

May 

14,810 

~ 

16,770 

July 

li,"932 
183,  024 
503. 060 
218,  799 
l."«.  .149 

26 

134 
1,897 
.5,%7 
10,  791 
11,903 
289, 554 
11,091 
12,851 
12.206 
18,  142 
24,838 
31,918 
32,430 
33,921 
30,  758 
28,  873 
29,667 

13,990 

12,2m 

September 

12;  000 

8,810 

6,755 

274, 147 
2,395,003 
308, 194 
247,882 
226,700 
150,870 
162, 696 
164,056 
170,286 

188,  473 
176, 613 

189,  271 
204,958 
205,004 

2, 546, 814 
220,200 
204,629 
208,109 
211,948 
215,420 
200,629 
201,848 

5,075 

1934— Total 

«,32S 

Jftnunry 

3,628 

3,113 

March 

18.761112.3.630 

2,811 

17,8S4 
20,560 
19,907 

22. 113 
25,019 

23. 114 
24,  510 
24,  674 
23,106 
332,85 
25,036 
24,305 
21,437 
20,499 
23,675 
24,  539 
28,088 

5,f68 

102 

11 

1 

v.'.'.'.'.'. 

3,258 

May 

3,685 

3,517 

July 

3,439 

3,724 

September - 

3,670 

3,730 

3,640 

22  869i     3  919 

3,310 

1935 — Total 

238.018 

6,364 

304,  201 
19,277 
17,083 
17,912 
22,587 
25,  530 
27  300 

64,986 
4,406 
4,626 
4,738 
4,920 
5,109 

2,541 

47,950 

2,880 

February 

March 

2,670 

2,780 

3,240 

May 

3,600 

3,730 

July 

2 

1 

27, 162i     5!  541 

9,833 

3,  sec 

•Fipures  are  partly  estimated;  they  exclude  cost  of  administration  and  of  materials,  equipment,  and  other  items  incident  to  operation  of  work  programs.  The  series  pertaining 
to  public-aid  programs  is  restricted  to  the  Continental  United  States;  the  series  pertaining  to  social-insurance  programs  covers  United  States  and  Territories.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation payments  are  not  included  in  this  appendii. 

For  current  data  on  the  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  programs  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  aid  under  means-test  programs,  see  the  monthly  WPA 
Statistical  Bulletin,  table  entitled  "Earnings  of  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  relief,  by  program  and  State." 

Current  data  on  social-insurance  payments  are  given  in  the  monthly  Social  Security  Bulletin,  tables  entitled  "Payments  under  selected  social  insurance  and  retirement  pro- 
grams." Details  relating  to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  found  in  the  table  entitled  "Number  and  amount  of  monthly  benefits  in 
force  in  each  payment  status  and  actions  effected  during  month." 

Similar  details  for  railroad  retirement  payments  are  also  given  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  in  the  table  entitled  "Railroad  Retirement:  Number  and  amount  of  annuities 
and  pensions  in  force  and  net  benefit  payments  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ,by  class  of  payment." 

1  Represent  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  and,  for  July  1938  and  subsequent  months,  of  persons  employed  on  projects  operated  by  the  WFA 
as  well  as  on  projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  but  financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  funds.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  66-68,  table  8. 

J  Earnings  cover  all  pay-roll  periods  ended  during  month.    Source:  See  footnote  1. 

3  Figures  estimated  by  the  CCC  by  multiplying  average  monthly  number  of  persons  enrolled  by  average  of  $70  for  each  month  through  June  1939.  $67  for  July-October  1939. 
and  $66.25  for  subsequent  months.  The  average  amount  is  based  on  amount  of  obUgations  incurred  for  cash  allowances,  for  clothing,  shelter,  subsistence,  and  medical  care  of 
persons  enrolled,  and  for  certain  other  items.    Sources;  see  footnote  1. 

*  Represent  estimated  total  earnings  during  month  of  persons  employed  by  the  Civil  Works  Administration.    Source:  see  footnote  1. 

'  Represent  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  other  than  those  of  the  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  and  CWA,  and  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  emergency  Federal  funds:  cover  all  pay-roll  periods  ended  during  monthly  period  terminating  on  15th  of  specified  month.    Source:  see  footnote  1. 

»  Figures  for  January  1933-January  1936  represent  payments  from  State  and  local  funds  only;  for  subsequent  months,  represent  payments  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
for  programs  administered  under  State  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  from  State  and  local  funds  for  i)rograms  administered  under  State  laws  without  Federal 
participation.    Costs  of  hospitalization  and  burial  are  excluded.    Source:  see  footnote  1. 

'  Data  for  1933-35  represent  direct  relief  and  earnings  of  relief  and  nonrelief  persons  (other  than  administrative  employees)  employed  under  the  general  reUef  program  of  the 
FERA  and  estimates  for  general  relief  extended  to  cases  by  local  authorities  from  rublic  fimds  under  poor  laws.  Costs  of  hospitalization  and  burial  are  excluded.  Source:  see 
footnote  1. 

*  Represent  relief  extended  to  cases  under  emergency  education,  student  aid,  rural  rehabilitation,  and  transient  programs  of  emergency  relief  administratiODS  largely  financed 
from  FERA  funds.    Source:  see  footnote  1. 

'  Represent  net  amount  ofemersency  grant  vouchers  certified  to  cases  and  value  of  commodities  purchased  by  the  FSA  and  distributed  diu-ing  month.    Source:  see  footnote  1. 

J"  The  total  does  not  include  (I)  lump-sum  death  payments  under  1939  amendments  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  (2)  lump-sum  payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935; 
(3)  lump-sum  death  payments  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Acts;  and  (4)  payments  under  the  several  State  workmen's  compensation  acts. 

1'  Represent  amount  of  unemployment  compensation  checks  issued  during  month.  Prior  to  January  1938.  unemployment  compensation  benefits  were  paid  in  Wisconsin 
only.    In  Januarv  1938.  22  additional  States  inaugurated  the  pavment  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits.    The  number  of  such  States  grew  to  24  in  April  1938.  27  in  July 

1938,  28  in  Septem'ber  1938,  29  in  December  1938.  47  in  January  1939  and  49  (all  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  in  July  1939.  Sources:  Social  Security  Bulletin.  IV  (Febru- 
ary 1941),  95,  table  1  (checks  issued  during  the  period  January  1939  through  June  1940);  Annual  reports  of  the  Social  Security  Board:  1937,  p.  191.  table  D-8  (checks  issued  during 
July  1936  through  June  1937):  !9S8.  pp.  182.  183,  table  C-5  (amount  of  benefit  paj-ments  during  January  1938  through  June  193S);  I9S9,  pp.  262,  263,  table  C-16  (amount  of  benefit 
payments  during  July  1938  through  December  1938). 

iJ  Represents  amount  certified  for  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  during  month  (including  retroactive  payments,  minus  cancellations).    Prior  to  July 

1939.  the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits  to  railroad  workers  was  an  integral  part  of  the  unemployment  compensation  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Separate 
data  relating  to  railroad  workers  for  months  prior  to  July  1939  are  not  available.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  95,  table  1. 

"  Represents  the  total  amount  of  primary,  supplementary  and  survivors  benefits  certified  for  payment  during  month  (including  retroactive  payments).    Source:  ibid, 

1*  Represents  the  total  amount  of  age  and'  disabiUty  annuities,  pensions,  and  survivor  and  death  benefit  annuities  certified  for  payment  during  month  (including  retroactive 

payments,  minus  cancellations).     Source:  Aiunial  Report  of  the  Railroad  Rettrevient  Board,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1940,  p.  245,  table  C-3. 

"  This  item  is  excluded  from  the  total  and  is  shown  here  as  a  memorandum  only.    Represent  earnings  on  construction  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  regular 

Federal  funds;  cover  all  pay  rolls  ended  during  monthly  period  terminating  on  15th  of  specified  month.    Source:  see  footnote  1. 
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Payments  to  recipients  of  public  aid,  by  month  and  by  program,  January  19S3-June  1940* — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Year  and  month 


1935— August. . 
September- 
October... 
November. 
December. 

1936— Total 

January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June.. 

July 

.\ugust 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1937— Total 

January 

February. , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1938— Total 

January... 
February.. 

March 

.\prii 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1939— Total 

January., . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May.. 

June 

July 

.\ugust 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1940— 1st  Half.. 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


202,  ( 
192,: 
210,1 
224. 
254, 

,  135,  ■ 
257,' 
262,1 
270,' 
264,1 
260,: 
257,: 
251, 
256,1 
257,1 
267,' 
270,: 
2fi0,l 

,  706, : 
248,; 
247, 
248,  ( 
245,: 
238,: 
227, 
213, 
203,: 
198,1 
202,  < 
211,1 
222,: 

,  736,  ( 
229,  ( 
257,  i 
299,1 
302,1 
310,1 
321,. 
322,: 
338,! 
335,: 
339,  ( 
339,  ■ 
339,: 

,731, 
33J,. 
336,  ( 
357,1 
332,: 
334, 
329,; 
296,! 
301, 
269, 
273, 
278,1 
285,; 

,808,. 
296.  ( 
304,; 
313,1 
302,  ( 
306,. 
285,; 


Earnings  of  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  programs  and  paymenls  to  recipient*  of  public  aid 
under  moans-test  programs 


,046 

202, 

,269 

192, 

,834 

210, 

.  ;«i 

224, 

,.551 

254, 

,498 

3, 134, 

.  736 

2.57, 

>.,  S.52 

262, 

1,749 

270, 

,87(1 

264, 

1,  325 

260, 

!.  304 

267, 

,216 

261, 

),  013 

266, 

I,  OSd 

267, 

r,420 

267, 

,  Mfi 

270. 

'.  577 

260. 

,144 

2,  663. 

,610 

248. 

,249 

246. 

,  061 

247. 

,201 

244, 

,7M 

237, 

,490 

226, 

,192 

206, 

,344 

198, 

,  693 

193, 

,448 

197, 

,0,69 

204, 

,243 

213, 

,071 

3,241, 

,986 

221, 

,894 

231, 

,.661 

248, 

.087 

2,66, 

.084 

264, 

.472 

273, 

>.1,66 

276, 

.963 

282, 

.  243 

284, 

.884 

296, 

.498 

302, 

.244 

:f04. 

.911 

3, 187, 

.441 

2<.I7, 

.849 

293, 

,813 

299, 

',  195 

289, 

,618 

286, 

,  ;i2fl 

277, 

,997 

2.62, 

,129 

246, 

,731 

225, 

,774 

236, 

,6.59 

240, 

,.385 

243, 

,461 

1,462, 

>.611 

244, 

,370 

248, 

,050 

253, 

',652 

247, 

>,466 

2;)9, 

,312 

218, 

5,312 

16,  692 

32,  617 

66,015 
118,480 
592, 039 
134,  237 
140,  672 
147,  S30 
138,  834 
130,241 
124,686 
121,621 

125,  068 
128,  671 
135, 188 
137,  502 

126,  789 
186, 266 
114,  838 
116,047 
116,912 
113,831 
112,178 
106,  368 

91,690 

82,  77^ 

81, 146 

81,369 

82,  634 

86, 475 
760,836 

93,060 
103, 092 
119,693 
131,419 
137, 916 
146, 068 
155,  709 
167, 999 
169, 659 
176, 100 
177,  229 
172,  892 
565,  224 
160,606 
164,  765 
162,  696 
152,  457 
147, 979 
140,  597 
122,112 
111,693 

93,050 
101,986 
105, 589 
111,894   . 
683,  871  18, 
109,759  ■ 
115,032 
124,363 
119,959 
114,339 
100,419 


NYAi 


O  CO 


28,883 


816 
138 
251 
932 
554 
2;314|  5,708 


~-,C) 
O  b£ 
ii  ^ 

Q.  a. 


Sg 


5'.  ^  a 


Special  types  of 
public  assistance ' 


Ca, 
-CO 


10, 
64, 
10, 
526'  10. 
329  10, 
490  10, 
656,  10, 
200    10, 


1,013 
;,300 
1,389 
1,506 
1,739 
1,939 
.,949 
1,226 
1, 395 


660 
669 
693 
C83 
6U4 
12,813 
884 
979 
1,019 
1,024 
1,046 
1,070 
1,082 
1,102 
1,122 
1,144 
1,163 
1,  179 
16.171 
1,217 
1,234 
1,259 
1,268 
1,279 
1,311 
1,329 
1,364 
1,440 
1,464 
1,492 
1,624 
18,958 
1,451 
1,489 
1,619 
1,627 
1,665 
1,680 
1,603 
1,619 
1,634 
1,643 
1,660 
1,678 
20,  752 
1.687 
1,704 
1,714 
1,719 
1.714 
1,729 
1,729 
1,739 
1,736 
1,744 
1,763 
1,774 
10, 791 
1,790 
1,783 
1,793 
1,800 
1,803 
1,822 


117, 
98, 
99, 
79, 
68, 

439, 
48, 
47, 
44, 
40, 
35, 
33, 
30, 
29, 
30, 
30, 
32, 
36, 

406, 
37 
39, 
39, 
35, 
30, 
28, 
29, 
29, 
30, 
30, 
33, 
41 

476, 
46, 
47, 
47, 
41 
37 
36, 
35, 
36, 
35, 
34, 
36, 
40, 

481, 
43, 
45, 
46, 
41 
39, 
3: 
36, 
38, 
38, 
38, 
38, 
38, 

223, 
41 
40, 
39, 
36, 
34, 
31, 


K 


7,146 

4,770 

3,627 

2,718 

1,608 

3,873 

817 

549 

472 

331 

280 

239 

201 

184 

190 

189 

191 

2.30 

467 

209 

129 

129 


Social-insurance  benefits 


814 


42, 


Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 


131 


1 

20 

40 

23 

47 

2,133 

47 

99 

232 

174 

158 

123 

116 

130 

228 

221 

229 

376 

396,288 

1,293 

19,423 

43,842 

36,903 

38,200 

39,848 

38,620 

47. 482 

41,584 

35,271 

27,902 

26, 020 

429,820 

29,203 

34,  745 

48, 873 

33,  458 

39, 930 

43, 161 

36, 596 

44,491 

33, 656 

26, 690 

28,369 

31,648 

283,385 

41,066 

44, 351 

47,  142 

42,292 

54,897 

53,637 


«5 


5,767 


277 
1,022 
1,330 

977 

952 
1,209 
9,043 
1,820 
1,797 
1,814 
1,580 
1,174 

858 


Old-age  and 
survivors 
insurance 


6,421 

76 

251 

915 

1,288 

1,625 

2,266 


1 

46 

110 

193 

333 

40,446 

411 

500 

580 

619 

868 

851 

7,070 

4,455 

4,622 

6,130 

6,501 

8,839 

98, 149 

7,009 

6,609 

7,684 

8,558 

7,820 

8,424 

8,262 

8,536 

8,677 

8,842 

8,984 

8,844 

108,  732 

8,72' 

8,98: 

8,982 

9,011 

9,008 

8.955 

8,996 

9,038 

9,180 

9,243 

9,310 

9,300 

66,846 

9,264 

9,413 

9,424 

9,607 

9,510 

9,638 


oSi. 


Eo 


4,130 

4,760 

6,630 

5,650 

6, 090 

124,284 

4,418 

3,709 

4,018 

5,606 

6,261 

9,632 

14, 168 

15, 053 

15,097 

16, 864 

16,329 

14, 139 

205, 013 

12,512 

11,653 

12, 067 

14,536 

15,411 

17,687 

20,  480  . 

20,339 

22,676 

20,6.54 

20,067 

16,941 

246, 345 

16,461 

13,848 

14, 971 

17,320 

19, 676 

21, 167 

23,637 

24,282 

27,299 

24,  527 

22,985 

20,282 

307, 245 

18,  782 

16,990 

18,  638 

19,648 

22, 389 

27, 349 

27,012 

29.988 

32, 706 

31,723 

31,783 

30,  337 

174,227 

24,766 

24,075 

25.244 

30.088 

34,038 

36, 016 


APPENDIX  11 

Number  of  individuals  directly  benefiting  from  public-aid  payments  by  program,  and  by  Slate  and  socio-economic  region,  June  1940* 

(In  thousands) 


Grand 

total 

(gross)  ' 

Individuals  employed  on  Federal  work  programs  and  individual  recipients  of  public  aid 
under  means-test  programs 

Individual  social-insurance  beneficiaries 

Gross 
total" 

WPA 

(em- 
ploy- 
ees) 3 

NYA 

ccc 

(en- 
rollees) ' 

Other 
Federal 
agency 
projects 
flnanced 
from 
emer- 
gency 
funds 
(em- 
ploy- 
ees) • 

Special  types  of  public 
assistance  ' 

General 

reUef 

(cases)  * 

Farm 
Security 

Adminis- 
tration 

(grants)  1° 

Gross 
total 
(bene- 
fici- 
aries) " 

Unemployment 
compensation 

Old-age  and  sur 
vivors  insurance 

State  and  region 

Student 

work 
pro- 
gram 
(em- 
ploy- 
ees) 

Out-of- 
school 

work 
pro- 
gram 
(em- 
ploy- 
ees) * 

Old-age 
assist- 
ance 
(recip- 
ients) ' 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 
(fami- 
lies) 

Aid  to 
the 
blind 
(recip- 
ients) 

Under 

the 
Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Act 
{bene- 
fici- 
aries) " 

Under 
the 
Rail- 
road 
Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
Insur- 
ance 
Act 
(bene- 
fici- 
aries) " 

Under 

the 
Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Act 
(bene- 
fici- 
aries) " 

Under 
the 
Rail- 
road 
Retire- 
ment 
Act 
(bene- 
fici- 
aries) •• 

Continental  United  States 

8,008 

6,459 

1,734 

313 

269 

240 

81 

1,970 

346 

72 

1,373 

60 

1,549 

1,  267 

31 

108 

143 

Northeast  Region— Total 

2,719 

79 

12 

29 

S6 

89 

366 

33 

229 

941 

698 

65 

18 

106 

2,001 

631 

114 

79 

56 

38 

425 

119 

21 

617 

2 

718 

614 

8 

46 

50 

64 

9 

24 

39 

61 

260 

23 

178 

637 

571 

34 

15 

86 

17 

3 
11 

6 
15 
66 

6 
59 
145 
169 
11 

4 
30 

4 

1 
2 
2 
3 
12 
1 

12 
43 
29 
2 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
7 
2 
7 
25 
20 
2 
I 
6 

2 

(") 
1 
2 
2 
7 
1 
7 
15 
15 

(") 

(") 
4 

1 
(") 

3 
(") 

2 

2 

'\ 
10 

15 
1 
(") 
(") 

17 

3 

3 

14 

19 

85 

0 

31 

119 

98 

5 
18 

1(1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

12 

1 

11 

36 

38 

1 

1 

8 

0 

(") 

(") 
1 
1 
1 

(") 
1 
3 
13 

(") 

(") 
1 

19 

1 

2 

"10 

8 

68 

7 

48 

241 

184 

11 

2 

16 

('") 
(") 
0 

^^ 

F' 
(") 

(") 

(") 

(") 
(") 

15 

3 

6 

17 

27 

106 

10 

61 

303 

126 

31 

3 

20 

12 

2 

4 

15 

23 

96 

8 

41 

276 

90 

29 

2 

16 

(") 
(") 
{") 

k 
1 

(") 
1 
2 
4 

(■') 

(") 

(") 

2 

(") 

(") 
1 
2 
6 
1 
4 
14 
12 
1 

(") 
2 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine 

(") 

I 

Massachusetts 

3 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

5 
11 

00 

Middle  States  Region— Total. 

2,390 

2.016 

627 

101 

67 

69 

18 

662 

89 

23 

464 

5 

375 

288 

9 

30 

47 

Illinois 

627 
226 
137 
298 
193 
2S6 
464 
188 

497 
194 
123 
246 
169 
226 
386 
174 

136 
47 
19 
67 
36 
64 

119 
39 

24 

6 
7 
16 
10 
10 
17 
12 

16 
7 
5 
8 
7 
9 

11 
6 

12 

6 
3 

7 
6 
10 
11 
5 

8 
2 

(") 
1 
1 
1 
4 

(") 

138 
66 
55 
73 
63 
92 

123 
52 

"8 
17 

"3 
19 
9 
11 
10 
12 

i«8 
2 
1 
1 
1 

i»4 
4 
2 

148 
42 
29 
64 
36 
24 
86 
46 

(•■) 

(") 

1 

2 

130 
32 
14 
52 
24 
30 
79 
14 

no 

22 
8 
44 
17 
21 
60 
7 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
(") 

8 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
7 
3 

11 

Minnesota 

4 

Missouri ._ 

Ohio    

110 

Northwest  Region— Total 

495 

448 

104 

19 

19 

18 

6 

158 

31 

4 

69 

21 

47 

29 

4 

4 

10 

102 
29 

100 
42 
85 
38 
45 
40 
14 

89 
25 
91 
37 
79 
36 
43 
37 
11 

17 
7 

20 
9 

20 

10 
9 
9 
3 

3 

4 

1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 

(>') 
1 
1 
2 

(") 

(") 

(") 

(") 

41 
9 
27 
12 
28 
9 
16 
14 
3 

6 
3 

6 
2 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
(■') 

1 
(") 

1 
(") 
(") 
(") 
(") 

14 
2 

20 
5 

11 
5 
5 
5 
1 

3 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 

12 
4 
9 
6 
6 
2 
2 
3 
3 

9 
3 
4 
4 
3 
I 
1 
2 
2 

1 
('■) 

1 
(") 

1 
(") 
(") 
(") 
(") 

1 
(") 

1 

CO 
1 
(") 
(") 
(") 
(") 

2 

Idaho  .            -  ._    

(IT) 

3 

Montana 

1 

2 

North  Dakota    .  _ 

on 

South  Dakota 

1 

Utah    . . 

(") 

Southeast  Region— Total 

1,187 

969 

333 

36 

66 

66 

11 

319 

61 

12 

69 

7 

219 

179 

5 

15 

20 

101 
86 
107 

lis 

125 
118 

76 
137 

83 
133 
106 

81 
70 
91 
97 

104 
95 
66 

109 
72 

109 
75 

35 
27 
25 
35 
34 
25 
26 
37 
29 
34 
26 

2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
5 
5 
2 
6 

6 
4 
6 
9 
6 
6 
6 
7 
4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
4 
8 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 

1 

(") 

(") 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

20 

20 

35 

28 

49 

32 

22 

36 

20 

40  . 

17 

6 
5 
4 
4 

(") 
13 

(") 
9 
3 
14 
3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
4 
10 
7 

l»6 
10 
1 
5 
2 

10  4 

7 

1 
1 
1 
1 

(") 
1 
1 

(") 

(") 

(") 

(") 

20 
15 
16 
21 
21 
23 
9 
28 
10 
24 
31 

16 
12 
13 
17 
16 
20 

7 
24 

9 
20 
26 

(") 
1 
1 

(") 

(") 
1 

(") 

(") 

(") 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

Arkansas                   -  .  .. 

1 

Florida 

2 

Georgia      ..._.  .- 

2 

3 

Louisiana -  -  .. 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

1 

1 

Tennpispp 

3 

Virginia 

3 

Southwest  Region— Total 

535 

483 

126 

24 

23 

29 

3 

204 

23 

3 

31 

17 

52 

40 

2 

♦ 

6 

Arizona 

33 
33 

178 
293 

30 
30 

108 
265 

6 
9 
38 
73 

2 
2 
6 

16 

1 
2 

6 
15 

3 
2 
9 

16 

(") 

1 

8 

4 

73 

118 

3 

2 
19 
(") 

(") 

(") 
2 
0 

4 

2 

It  12 

13 

4 

6 
3 
4 

3 
3 

10 
37 

2 

2 

7 

28 

1 
3 

00 

00 

Oklahoma 

1 

Texas 

4 

Far  West  Region— Total 

682 

544 

113 

20 

15 

13 

6 

202 

23 

9 

134 

9 

139 

116 

2 

9 

11 

California    . 

608 

7 

67 

110 

397 

6 

49 

92 

76 

1 

13 

24 

16 
2 

10 
(") 
1 
4 

7 
(") 
2 
3 

4 
(") 
(") 

2 

142 

2 

19 

39 

16 
(") 
2 
5 

7 
(") 
(") 

1 

112 

1 

9 

11 

8 

(") 

110 
2 

8 
18 

95 
1 
6 

14 

1 

(") 
(") 
(") 

7 
(") 
1 
2 

7 

CO 

Oregon  .     _, 

I 

2 

See  footnote  on  following  page. 
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•The  numbers  of  recipients  in  this  table  refer  only  to  those  persons  who  received  public-aid  payments  as  individuals.  They  correspond,  in  general,  to  the  numbers  given  in 
Appendix  9,  except  where  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary  in  the  following  footnotes.  While  in  some  programs  one  recipient  usually  represents  one  household,  such  as  in  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  WPA,  there  are  other  programs  where  a  household  may  be  represented  by  more  than  one  recipient,  such  as  in  old-age  and . survivors  insurance 
or  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Thus  the  numbers  in  this  appendix  relate  only  to  those  individuals  who  benefited  directly  from  public-aid  programs.  Because  the  extent  of  duplication  between  programs 
is  not  known,  it  is  impossible  to  translate,  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  the  total  number  of  individual  direct  recipients  into  an  unduplicoted  number  of  households  receiving  public 
aid,  as  is  done  in  Appendix  9.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  households,  the  number  of  persons  in  such  households  who,  either  directly  as  recipients  or  indirectly 
as  members  of  such  households,  are  benefiting  from  public-aid  payments. 

Recipient  data  exclude  administrative  employees.    Figures  are  partly  estimated. 

The  sum  of  State  or  regional  totals  for  each  program  may  differ  slightly  from  the  corresponding  National  total.  These  differences  are  due  to  the  adding  of  unrounded  State 
or  regional  totals  and  rounding  the  result  to  the  nearest  thousand  of  recipients.  The  same  type  of  differences  may  occur  between  the  total  for  each  State  or  region  and  the  sum 
of  its  component  programs. 

For  current  data  on  the  number  of  recipients  of  public  aid  under  the  Federal  work  programs  and  means-test  programs,  see  the  monthly  WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  table 
entitled  "Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and  Recipients  of  Relief,  by  Program  and  State." 

Data  on  social-insurance  beneficiaries  are  less  frequently  published  except  those  pertaining  to  unemployment  compensation  claimants,  which  are  given  on  a  State-by-State 
basis  in  the  monthly  Social  Security  Bulletin,  table  entitled  "Average  Weekly  Number  of  Claimants  Receiving  Benefits,  Number  Receiving  First  Payments,  and  Number 
Exhausting  Benefit  Rights,  by  State."  Data  for  other  social-insurance  beneficiaries  on  a  State  basis  are  normally  available  only  on  a  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  aimual  basis. 
Workmen's  compensation  beneficiaries  arc  not  included  in  this  appendix. 

1  Represent  the  gross  total  of  recipients  under  all  programs;  no  estimates  are  available  as  to  the  extent  of  duplication  between  reUef  and  work  programs  and  social-Insurance 
programs  in  the  uumtier  of  recipients. 

2  Represent  gross  totals  of  recipients  work  and  means-test  programs.  Though  net  (unduplicated)  totals  have  been  estimated  for  each  month  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
(see  Appendix  9  above),  such  estimates  are  not  available  for  a  great  majority  of  individual  States.     To  maintain  comparability,  only  gross  totals  have  been  used  in  this  column. 

'  Represent  the  average  weekly  number  of,  persons  employed  during  month  on  WPA  projects,  including  those  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  but  financed  by  allocation  of 
WPA  funds.     Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin  III  (September  1940),  69,  table  10. 

*  Represent  the  number  of  diflerent  persons  employed  during  the  month.     Source:  ibid. 

1  Figures  are  averages  computed  by  the  C  CC  from  reports  on  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  10th,  20th,  and  last  days  of  month,  except  for  the  Indian  Division,  for  which  averages 
are  computed  from  daily  reports.    Source:  ibid. 

'  Represent  average  weeklv  number  of  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  other  than  those  of  the  WPA,  NYA.and  CCC,'flnanced  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  Federal  emergency  funds  during  the  monthly  period  ended  June  16, 1940.  Sources:  Data  from  the  Division  of  Construction  and  Public  Employment,  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Statistics,  and  Socio;  Security  Bulletin.  IV  (February  1941,  68-69,  table  9. 

'  Include  recipients  assisted  from  Feileral,  State,  and  local  funds  for  programs  administered  under  State  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  from  State  and  local 
funds  for  programs  administered  under  State  laws  without  Federal  participation.     Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (September  1940),  69,  table  10. 

*  Include  recipients  assisted  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for  programs  administered  under  State  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  from  State  and  local 
funds  for  programs  administered  under  State  laws  without  Federal  participation.  The  monthly  series  published  in  Socio;  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941).  68-09.  table  9, 
(see  also  Appendix  9  above),  shows  1,967, 000  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in  June  1940,  or  about  3,000  less  than  the  corresponding  total  in  the  present  table,  which  is  based  on 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (September  1940),  69,  table  10.  The  difference  is  partly  due  to  the  elimination  from  the  series  of  cases  receiving  assistance  for  hospitalization  and/or 
burial  only.    .\  revised  distribution  bv  States  for  June  1940  was  not  available  when  this  appendix  was  prepared. 

*  The  monthly  series  published  in  .Socia;  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  68-69.  table  9  (see  also  Appendix  9  above)  shows  1,355,000  cases  receiving  general  relief  in  June 
1940,  or  about  18,000  less  than  the  corresponding  total  in  this  table,  which  is  based  on  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (September  1940),  69,  table  10.  The  difference  is  partly  due  to  the 
elimination  from  the  series  of  cases  receiving  assistance  for  hospitali2ation  and/or  burial  only.  A  revised  distribution  by  States  for  June  1940  was  not  available  when  this  appen- 
dix was  prepared. 

"0  Represent  the  net  number  of  emergency  grant  vouchers  certified  to  cases  and  the  number  of  cases  receiving  commodities  purchased  by  the  FSA  and  distributed  during  month. 
Ordinarily  only  1  grant  voucher  per  case  is  certified  per  month.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (September  1940),  69,  table  10. 

u  Represent  the  gross  number  of  recipients  of  social-insurance  benefits.  The  total  does  not  include  recipients  of  (1)  lump-sum  death  payments  imder  the  1939  amendments  of 
the  SocialSecurity  Act;  (2)  lump-sum  payments  imder  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935;  (3)  lump-sum  death  payments  under  Railroad  Retirement  Act;  and  (4)  workmen's  compen- 
sation. 

n  Represent  theaveragenumberof  weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  during  weeks  ended  within  June  1940.  Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  21,  table  2. 

"  Estimated  by  taking  one-half  of  the  number  of  unemployment  benefit  payments  certified  during  June  1940.  The  monthly  series  published  in  Socio!  Security  Bulletin,  IV 
(February  194J),  96,  table  2  (see  also  Appendix  9  above)  shows  31,400  individuals  receiving  benefits  during  second  and  third  weeks  of  June  1940  for  days  of  unemployment  in  regis- 
tration periods  of  15  consecutive  days.  This  figure,  for  which  a  breakdown  by  States  is  not  available,  exceeds  by  about  700  the  total  estimtated  in  this  table.  The  State  data 
as  shown,  are  based  on  a  20-percent  sample  of  benefit  certifications  for  each  day  of  June  1940  in  each  regional  office  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  Source:  Socio/  Security 
Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  36,  table  3. 

1*  Represent  the  numl^er  of  claims  for  primary,  supplementary,  and  survivors'  benefits  allowed  during  the  first  half  of  1940  under  the  1939  amendments  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  monthly  series  published  in  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  1941),  96,  table  2  (see  also  Appendix  9  above)  shows  96,700  individuals  for  whom  monthly  benefits 
were  certified  lor  payment  during  June  1940.    A  distribution  of  this  item  by  States  is  not  available.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  63,  table  6. 

"  Represent  the  sum  of  the  number  of  old-age  and  disability  annuities  (105,519),  the  number  of  pensions  (34,870),  and  the  number  of  survivor  and  death  benefit  aimtiities 
(3,052)  in  force  as  of  June  30,  1940.    Source:  The  Monthly  Review  [Railroad  Retirement  Board],  I  (October  1940),  7. 

"  Estimated. 

)'  Less  than  500  persons. 


APPENDIX  12 

Payments  to  individual  recipients  of  public  aid,  by  program,  and  by  State  and  sncio-ecnnomic  region,  June  1940* 

[In  thotisands  of  doUaryl 


Orand 
total 

Earnings  of  individuals  employed  on  Federal  work  programs  and  payments  to  individual 
recipients  of  public  aid  imder  means- test  programs 

Social- 

insurance  bcneflts  paid  to  Indi- 
vidual beneficiaries 

Total 

WPA' 

NYA  ' 

CCC« 

Other 
Fed- 
eral 
agency 
proj- 
ects 
fi- 
nanced 
from 
emer- 
gency 
funds ' 

Special  types  of  public 
assistance ' 

Gen- 
eral 
relief  • 

Farm 

Se- 
curity 

Ad- 
minis- 
tration 
grants' 

Total  ' 

Unemployment 
compensation 

Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance 

State  and  region 

Stu- 
dent 
work 
pro- 
gram 

Out-of- 
school 
work 
pro- 
gram 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 

1 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Under 

the 
Social 

Se- 
curity 
Act* 

Under 
the 
Rail- 
road 

Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 

Insur- 
ance 
Act" 

Under 

the 
Social 

Se- 
curity 
Act  " 

Under 
the 
Rail- 
road 
Retire- 
ment 
Act  " 

Continental  United  States..,, 

2S5,  716 

220, 219 

100.400 

2,314 

6,579 

15,872 

9,704 

39, 616 

10,997 

1.813 

32,408 

1,516 

65, 497 

53,545 

852 

2,031 

9,069 

Northeast  Region— Total 

107.928 

76,842 

32.564 

781 

1,771 

3,620 

4,760 

10,085 

4,737 

589 

17,889 

47 

31,086 

26,720 

221 

879 

3,266 

Connecticut        

2,919 

388 

1,  626 

1,649 

3.137 

14.631 

1,101 

8,804 

40,435 

26,928 

2,399 

526 

3,385 

2,363 

267 

1.450 

1.158 

2.096 

10,  306 

761 

6,772 

25,960 

21,318 

1,279 

416 

2,696 

957 

153 

754 

321 

885 

4.407 

355 

3,609 

9,378 

9,275 

634 

198 

1,638 

25 

4 

18 

15 

24 

75 

6 

79 

313 

171 

16 

9 

26 

53 

11 

25 

60 

61 

160 

29 

173 

645 

393 

33 

13 

115 

102 

24 

46 

100 

144 

451 

35 

431 

990 

990 

13 

25 

269 

149 

2 

428 

25 

230 

263 

15 

362 

1,378 

1,778 

110 

2 

18 

461 

30 

86 

300 

327 

2,445 

124 

645 

3,035 

2,166 

132 

87 

247 

>'  70 

17 

36 

59 

228 

707 

30 

346 

1,625 

1,368 

55 

19 

178 

6 

0 

5 

28 

14 

27 

7 

17 

73 

392 

,! 

640 

25 

53 

245 

178 

1,771 

159 

1,107 

8,513 

4,773 

:'285 

56 

184 

t") 
1 
0 
5 
5 

(") 

1 

3 

10 

12 

(") 
3 
7 

556 

121 

176 

491 

1,041 

4,325 

340 

2,032 

14,475 

6.610 

1.120 

110 

689 

450 

67 

135 

407 

827 

3,981 

280 

1,578 

13.418 

3.912 

1,075 

69 

521 

2 

1 

2 

8 

6 

21 

2 

18 

62 

89 

1 

1 

g 

40 

6 

9 

\18 

29 

117 

14 

90 

276 

226 

18 

8 

28 

64 

47 

District  of  Columbia 

30 
58 

179 

Massachusetts            

206 

44 

jsjg^  Jersey              . 

346 

719 

Pennsylvania 

1,383 
26 

32 

West  Virginia             -  -  . 

132 

Middle  States  Region— Total. 

82,  551 

66,167 

31,  736 

740 

1,283 

3,899 

2,383 

13,333 

2,856 

557 

9,180 

200 

16,384 

12.602 

251 

586 

2,945 

23,967 
7,067 
3,803 

10, 373 
6,335 
8,108 

16.  709 
6,189 

17,765 
6,716 
3,229 
7,817 
5.373 
7.013 

13.640 
5.614 

8,306 
2.658 
1.133 
3.915 
2.132 
3,809 
7,460 
2.323 

175 
44 
fil 

118 
68 
73 

116 
85 

243 
123 
91 
171 
155 
152 
200 
148 

765 
324 
176 
495 
416 
644 
730 
349 

1,345 

276 

24 

46 
106 

95 
435 

56 

2,898 
1.193 
1,153 
1.239 

1.  351 
1.481 

2.  863 
1.155 

"168 
489 
'162 
717 
305 
264 
383 
468 

"205 
57 
35 
19 
25 
"91 

I? 

3,660 
549 
490 

1,084 
795 
277 

1.369 
966 

10 
3 
4 

13 

20 

127 

6 

17 

6.202 
1.351 

674 
2.656 

962 
1,096 
3,069 

575 

5,314 
897 
264 

2,229 
641 
695 

2,259 
303 

71 
24 
25 
14 
21 
52 
33 
11 

161 
57 
27 
73 
36 
48 

143 
51 

666 

373 

258 

Michigan - 

240 

264 

300 

Ohio                      

634 

210 

Northwest  Region— Total 

16,504 

14.  497 

6,187 

160 

326 

1,185 

505 

3.603 

917 

87 

1,103 

424 

2,007 

1,213 

117 

74 

603 

3,892 
1,027 
2,966 
1,501 
2,685 
1,214 
1,333 
1,381 
505 

3.341 
869 
2,576 
1,246 
2,432 
1,131 
1,266 
1,252 
384 

1,116 
416 

1,121 
553 

1,207 
515 
541 
558 
160 

24 
9 
26 
6 
32 
21 
12 
24 
6 

28 
34 
68 
27 
61 
39 
33 
26 
10 

151 
60 
225 
123 
175 
190 
162 
62 
37 

141 
8 
40 
70 
168 
13 
8 
40 
17 

1,389 
196 
530 
220 
459 
148 
291 
289 
81 

179 
83 

190 
66 

149 
74 
32 

120 
24 

19 
6 

27 
4 

14 
4 
4 
5 
4 

229 
32 

308 
83 

133 
92 
89 

112 
25 

65 
25 
41 
94 
34 
35 
94 
16 
20 

661 
1.58 
390 
255 
253 
83 
67 
129 
121 

395 
118 
148 
192 
112 
48 
36 
74 
90 

26 
9 

28 
7 

22 
5 
3 
9 
8 

15 
5 

19 
6 

13 
2 
4 

1 

115 

Idaho        - -- 

26 

Kansas                  -  -- 

196 

51 

Nebraska           -  

106 

28 

South  Dakota             

24 

Utah            - 

38 

Wyoming             

20 

Southeast  Region— Total 

34,604 

28,124 

10,  030 

273 

1.357 

4,366 

988 

3,071 

1.147 

144 

498 

251 

6.480 

4.934 

143 

229 

1,174 

Alabama  — 

3,327 
2,651 
3,027 
3,391 
3,501 
3.432 
2.232 
3.656 
2,684 
3,713 
3.090 

2,763 
2,198 
2,360 
2,819 
2,850 
2,755 
1,979 
2.947 
2.397 
2.933 
2,123 

1,648 
1,307 
1,353 
1,682 
1.710 
1.274 
1.188 
1.721 
1.444 
1.608 
1,095 

15 
6 
26 
28 
17 
18 
23 
38 
33 
27 
42 

147 
84 
84 
173 
153 
173 
99 
127 
96 
88 
133 

460 
618 
247 
503 
378 
358 
360 
404 
346 
430 
361 

112 
31 
41 
51 
96 
74 
89 
41 

225 
66 

162 

187 
149 
423 
226 
426 
379 
179 
362 
163 
406 
171 

84 

66 

83 

78 

"8 

310 

"1 

156 

49 

261 

61 

6 

7 
30 
11 

0 
16 

6 
29 

9 
18 
13 

24 
23 
58 
42 

"43 

141 

9 

33 

20 

"  22 
83 

81 
17 
15 
25 
19 
12 
25 
36 
12 
7 
2 

564 
453 
667 
672 
651 
677 
253 
609 
287 
780 
907 

427 
338 
505 
423 
451 
576 
169 
492 
226 
591 
736 

12 
27 
19 
13 
11 
14 

9 
12 

C 
10 
10 

25 
10 
23 
22 
28 
19 
10 
28 
13 
26 
25 

lOO 

78 

120 

Georgia 

114 

161 

Louisiana       ,      

68 

65 

77 

South  Carolina 

42 

153 

Virginia 

196 

Southwest  Region— Total... . 

14,  822 

12,  986 

6,122 

182 

570 

1,949 

335 

2,803 

400 

48 

225 

352 

1,836 

1.323 

66 

78 

369 

Arizona  ..  

1,154 
1,167 
4.724 
7.777 

1,021 
1,054 
4,348 
6,563 

381 

568 

1,685 

3,488 

13 

11 

47 

111 

13 
45 
112 
400 

169 

129 

598 

1,053 

13 
51 
185 
86 

228 

65 

1,289 

1,221 

82 

48 

269 

1 

10 
4 

34 
0 

50 

18 

"54 

103 

62 
115 

75 
100 

133 

113 

376 

1,214 

101 

80 
285 
857 

2 

5 
14 
46 

5 
3 
16 
S4 

25 

New  Mexico 

25 

Oklahoma  

61 

Texas...- 

258 

Far  West  Region— Total 

29.306 

21,604 

7,759 

181 

271 

855 

735 

6,720 

943 

387 

3,511 

242 

7.702 

6.762 

S3 

184 

713 

22,591 

285 

2,110 

4,320 

16,257 

193 

1.722 

3,432 

5,256 

89 

852 

1,562 

139 
1 

16 
25 

177 
6 
20 
68 

494 

15 

119 

227 

368 

3 

51 

313 

5,382 
60 
410 
868 

707 

2 

78 

156 

344 

(") 
11 
32 

3,186 

16 

155 

154 

204 

1 

10 

27 

6.334 
92 
388 
888 

5,682 

79 

287 

704 

37 
2 
6 
8 

133 

1 

17 

33 

482 

Nevada 

10 

78 

Washington               

143 

See  footnotes  on  following  page. 
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•Data  art'  partly  estimated.  DiUereiices  between  the  totals  shown  in  this  table  and  those  shown  in  the  monthly  series  (Appendix  10  above)  will  be  noted  (or  some  programs 
(student  work  program,  CCC,  other  Federal  agencv  proiccts,  and  Farm  Security  Administration  grants).  In  many  instances  these  differences  arise  (rom  the  fact  that  Appendix 
10  is  based  on  the  revised  monthly  series  as  publis'hed  in  Social  Security  Bulletin,  IV  (February  IWl),  while  this  appendix  is  derived  from  the  State  distribution  for  June  1940, 
published  in  Social  Security  Builelin.  Ill  (September  1940):  a  revision  of  this  distribution  to  conform  to  the  monthly  series  was  not  available  when  this  appendl.\  was 
prepared.    DifTerences  not  due  to  this  cause  are  explained  in  tlie  following  footnotes. 

For  current  data  on  payments  to  individual  recipients  of  public  aid  under  the  Federal  work  programs  and  on  means-test  programs,  see  the  monthly  WPA  Slalislicat  Builelin, 
table  entitled  "Earnings  of  Persons  Emploved  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  rrojects  and  Tayments  to  Kccipients  of  I'ublic  Relief,  by  Program  and  State."  Data  on  pay- 
ments to  social-insurance  beneficiaries  are  less  frequently  published  except  those  pertaining  to  unemployment  compensation  claimants,  which  are  given  on  a  State-by-State  basis 
in  the  monthly  Social  Security  Bulletin, tah\c  entitled  "Continued  Claims  Received,  Weeks  Compensated,  and  lienefits  Paid  by  States."  Data  on  social-insurance  bcnenciarios 
on  a  State-by-state  basis  are  normally  available  only  on  a  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  annual  basis.    Workmen's  compensation  payments  are  not  included  in  this  upiiciidii. 

The  sum  of  the  rounded  State  totals  for  each  program  may  ditler  slightly  from  the  rounded  National  total  because  the  latter  was  obtained  by  adding  the  imrounded  State 
totals  and  rounding  the  result  to  the  nearest  thousand  of  dollars.  The  same  type  of  differences  may  occur  between  the  total  for  each  State  or  region  and  the  sum  of  its  component 
programs. 

'  Represent  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects  (including  those  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  but  financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  fimds);  cover  all  pay-roll 
periods  ended  during  June  1910.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (September  1940),  6S,  table  9. 

»  Earnings  cover  all  pay-roll  periods  ended  during  June  1910.    Source:  ibid. 

'  Figures  estimated  by  the  CCC  bv  multiplying  average  monthly  number  of  persons  enrolled  by  average  of  $66.25  for  June  1940.  This  average  amount  is  based  on  amount  ol 
obligations  incurred  for  cash  allowance's  and  for  clothing,  shelter,  subsistence,  and  medical  care  of  persons  enrolled,  and  for  certain  other  items.    Source:  ibid. 

<  Represent  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  other  than  those  of  the  W]'.\,  NY.\,  and  CCC,  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  emer- 
gency Federal  funds;  cover  all  pay-roll  periods  ended  during  the  monthly  period  of  May  16  through  June  IS,  1910.  Sources:  Data  from  the  Division  of  Construction  and  Public 
Employment,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  and  Socio/  Security  Bulletin,  IV.  (February  1941),  66-fi7,  table  8. 

i  Payments  to  rcciiiients  from  Federal,  State  and  local  funds  for  programs  administered  under  State  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  from  State  and  local 
funds  for  programs  administered  under  State  laws  without  Federal  participation.  Include  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burial,  whereas  the  monthly  Series  (see  Appeudix  10  above) 
excludes  those  costs.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (September  19411)  OS,  table  9. 

•  Include  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burial  whereas  the  monthly  series  (see  .Appendix  10  above)  excludes  those  costs.    Source:  ibid. 

'  Represent  net  amount  of  emergency  grant  vouchers  certified  to  cases  and  value  of  commodities  purchased  by  the  FSA  and  distributed  during  month.    Source:  ibid. 

1  The  total  does  not  include  (1)  lump-sum  death  payments  under  the  1939  amendments  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct;  (2)  lump-sum  payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935;  (3)  lump-sum  death  payments  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act;  and  (4)  pa-/ments  under  the  several  State  workmen's  compensation  acts. 

'  Represent  amount  of  unemployment  comjiensation  checks  issued  during  June  1940.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  19,  table  1. 

'"  Represent  the  amount  of  unemployment  benefits  certified  in  June  1940  based  on  a  20-percent  sample  taken  in  each  regional  office  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The 
total  shown  in  this  table  differs  somewhat  from  the  total  in  the  monthly  series  (Appendix  10  above)  because  the  latter  is  nut  based  on  a  sample  but  represents  actual  amount 
certified  for  pavment;  also,  the  montblv  scries  includes  Territories,  while  this  table  does  not.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  36,  table  3. 

u  Represent  the  amount  of  claims  for  primary  supplementary  and  survivor  benefits  allowed  as  of  June  1940,  under  the  1939  amendments  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  total 
shown  in  this  table  differs  from  the  total  in  the  monthly  scries  (Appendix  10  above)  because  the  latter  represents  the  amount  certified  for  payment  and  includes  retroactive  pay' 
ments;  also,  the  monthly  series  includes  Territories  while  this  table  does  not.    Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (August  1940),  63,  table  6. 

'"  Represent  amount  of  old-age  and  disability  annuities,  pensions  and  survivor  and  death  benefit  annuities  payable  for  June  1940.  The  total  shown  in  this  table  differs  from 
the  total  in  the  monthly  series  (Appeudix  10  above)  because  the  latter  represents  the  amount  certified  for  payment  during  month  ended  June  20, 1940,  and  includes  retroactive  pay- 
ments, minus  cancellations  reported  during  period.    Source:  Tlie  Mnnthty  Review  (Railroad  Retirement  Board).  I  (October  1940),  7. 

"  Estimated. 

"  hess  than  $5n0- 


414488 — 42 37 


m, 


.U'-i  ujv.iu.j  (ci[     Vn- 


LJi   fperi 


>nncsi  sam^noo         i,naaSeoi*(«e(Oiiie*<i 


Aid     to     dependent 
children.' 


(a)  None  in  40  juris- 
dictions. 

(6)  Person  applying 
must  be  citizen  or 
made  application  for 
citizenship — 1  juris- 
diction.' 

(c)  Parents  must  not 
be  aliens  illegally 
within  the  United 
States— 1  jurisdic- 
tion. 


diction. 

(J)  I  year's  residence  prea 
ing  application — J  jurisd 
tions. 

((/)  Lost  eyesight  while  a  r< 
dent  of  or  resided  2  out  q 
years  preceding  appU 
tion — 1  jurisdiction. 

(a)  1  year  immediately  prec 
ing  application  or  born 
State  within  the  year  i 
mediately  preceding  ap) 
cation  if  mother  had  resi 
in  State  1  year  immediat 
preceding  birth  of  child 
jurisdictions. 

(b)  No  requirements— 2  Ju 
dictions. 

(c)  Continuous  residence  f( 
year— 1  Jurisdiction. 


Aid  not  available  if: 
(a)  Home  is  unsuitable — 23 

Jurisdictions. 
(6)  Parent    is    an    unfit 

person — 7  jurisdictions. 
(c)  Religious      faith      o  f 

child  Is  not  protected — 

4  Jurisdictions. 


Yes. 


'  As  of  November  1940,  this  applied  only  to  the  first  14-day  "registratioi 
•  Includes  only  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  on  July  I,  1 
«  Remainder  of  Jurisdictions  except  one  stipulate  that  the  recipient  cannc 
<  Applies  only  to  ADC  grants  made  from  home  care  funds  In  the  District  c 
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APPENDIX  13 

Principal  eligibiltly  requirements  of  all  public-aid  programs  except  general  relief,  June  t9i0 


3 


Bdlfttlon  to  tlio  tabor  market 


In  need  of  em 
plorment  or 

tralDlQg 


a  covorod  ampTojriQfiTii 


Political  BtnUatlon         Punge  ol  ft  teat  of  noad 


Matioual  Yoath  Ad- 
minlstratlOD  gtu- 
deat  work  proEram- 


NalloMj  Youth  Ad- 
mliil9tratl0O'0Ut-«[ 
Kbooi     work     pro- 


^ 


Railroad  Rellrcmeat.. 


Old-aita»Ii(«Doe). 


None  la  21  Juriiillc- 
tloni:  r«qulnd  la  30 

JQTlsdlGllOIU. 


(oj  N'ooo  Id  40  Jurli- 
dicllou. 

(6)  PenoD  applying 
must  bo  dtiiea  or 
mads  appilcatlan  lai 
ciiliciutilp— 1  lurU- 
dlPlloa.* 

M  ParCDta  miut  col 
be  alloDi  illegally 
wllhtii  tbc  Cnlted 
eial««— I     Jurljdlc- 


Nono  In  priDClple;  Id  pradlce. 
local  cortifymg  ogeQiHos  in 


Ooly  In  a  limited  Dumber  at 
eutw  Policy  left  to  dUcrc- 
tlon  or  State  admlslstTBlon. 


[DfDt  at  diicrctlon  of  State 
■elect!  Dg  agency.  Traa- 
sientB  without  dop«iidonl5 
are  not  eliglblo  to  telcctloo 
by  etatc  other  than  that  or 
legal  red  Idea  CD. 

No.  Uaemploycd  workers 
nvldlDg  !□  1  BtBt«  may  ie- 
rate  beoeUt  payment  from 
nnothcr  If  Iboy  can  quality 
tliraugb  oamioEB  io  the 
latior. 


Tvo-tblrdi  of  State  1s«b  ap- 

Ely  to  acclileuts  outside 
tite,  CoDtractotblre.resl- 
deoce  ol  employee,  or  em- 
ptoyer'a  place  o(  busluess 
must  be  wlihiD  the  State. 


(a)  6  ol  last  0  yain  preceding 
application  and  last  year  Im- 
madiatdy  preceding  appli- 
cation—39  turlsdlctloos. 

lb)  I  ye«r  tinmedlately  pre- 
codlng  appUcatloD— 1  Jurlj- 
dictions. 

(c)  1  year  ol  ooqIIduouj  resi- 
dence—S  luilsdictlocu . 

(rf]  6outoltaitllyeanprec«d- 
log  appUcatloD— I  Jurlsdlc- 

(c)  &  out  o(  last  10  yean  pte- 
cedlng  applicalloQ— 3  Juris- 
dlcllont. 

(J)  aoulDlliist Oyeanpreoed- 
Ine  oppUcatloo  and  last  year 
lmmodlBl«ly  preceding  ap- 

rllcsltoD— 1  lurladlcUon 
e  months-)  Jurtsdlctlon. 

(d|  6  out  of  last  S  yean,  eod  ) 
year  Immediately  prewdlnE 
ap  pllcstlo  □ — I T  Jorbidl  ct  Ion!. 

(0)  BoDtotluieycan preced- 
ing apullcatloQ,  the  lost  roar 
ImmedlBtcty  precodbg  ap- 
pllcatloa,  or  lost  eyesight 
while  aroildonl-lT  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Ce)  I  yuor's  oontlDiioui  resl- 
duoooorlost  (■yoalgbt  vbllu 
a  ri'Sl  d  nn  t  — a  ]  ur  lyflc  t  loD  9 . 

M)  0  months— 1  JurUdlctlno. 

(')  No  requlromoot— I  Juris- 
diction. 

(fi  1  year's  rMldonce  preced- 
ing appllcatloD— 1  Jurlsdle- 
lluns. 

Ib)  Lost  eynlRht  while  a  rc«l- 
dont  or  or  r<wdGd  2  out  i>l  I) 
yean  proce'llng  appllco- 
tloa— 1  rurisdlcilon. 

fa)  lyearlmmwllalelypreoed- 
iDg  application  or  bom  In 
Stale  within  the  year  Im- 
mediately pieccditig  appli- 
cation If  mother  bad  r«sia«d 
Id  Btate  1  rear  immediately 
prooedlne  birth  of  child— 3e 
Jurisdiction. 

ill)  No  rwQuli^mcnts— S  Jnrij- 
dlctlou. 

(c)  CoDtlnuous  rKsldcnoe  for  1 
year— 1  JurlsdlcUoa. 


(except    ror   30.000 


Must  be  able  tovoTk,  bat 
bandleappad  persons 
may  bo  certlOed  to  ap- 
propriate work. 


Mint  bo  able  to  work,  but 


Must  not  have  any  physi- 
cal or  moDtot  coQilltlons 
makltig  bard  physical 
labor  Imposslbfe  or  In- 
advisable, 


Musi  bv  available  tor 
and  capable  of  work, 
and  must  register  with 
and  period Ic^ly  report 
at  publlo  employment 


No  ipoclQc  rcqulromeot.. 


Must  be  of  good  character 
and  possera  lucb  ability 
thai  thisy  CBD  give  auur- 
anco  of  performing  good 
scbolattlcwork. 


members  of  Nail 
Bund  organliaUoos 
deluded. 
Muit  not  tta  member 
of  orgaalsatlon  od- 
vocatlOB  OTerthfow 
of  United  Stalos 
Oovernmenl 
through  (ofce  or  vio- 

Must  not  t>e  mamlKr 
of  orEanliatloQ  ad- 
vooatloe  oyerthrow 
ol  United  Blalus 
OovernmeDt 


Must  be  Id  need  ol 
employment. 
Job  training. 
educational,  and 
other  oppartu- 
nlilas  available 
In  Oorps. 


otQcs. 


(a)  Earnings  of  at  least  a 
spoclQod  multiple  ol 
weekly  l>enoflt  amount 
required  In  3-1  States, 

(b)  SpeolOed  flat  mini- 
mum oomlngs  required 
In  IS  States. 

(e)  SpeolfledperiodolBm- 
ployment  required  la  2 
States. 


JamlDgs  from  covered 
railroad  employment  ot 
at  least  HtC  la  base 
year. 


Reclplen  Lsmaybelncspse- 
itatod  but  silll  ell^hle 
lor  ETonts. 

Applicant  must  be  found 
capable  of  operating  a 

farm.  If  fanner  Inco- 
pacliated,  loon  may  be 
made  lo  wife  or  older 


(o)  Over  US  tor  old-age. 
wives',  aged  widows', 
and  aged  parents  bene- 
Qts. 

ib)  DndcT  IS  or  under  IB 
If  attending  school  regu- 
larly, for  child's  beneu  ts. 

{0  Under  6S  for  young 
widow's  benefit. 


(a)  Over  Of  or  bave  had  30 
years'  scrvloe  lor  old-atte 
atmulty. 

(ti)  Overeootbayehadao 
years'  service  tor  disabil- 
ity annuity. 


Most  laws  cover  minors: 
H  provide  extra  com- 
peosatloa  lor  Injury  to 
mlnon  employed  Illegal - 


IS  and  over— SO  Jurisdic- 
tions: 3S  yean'  continu- 
ous residence  Immedi- 
ately preceding  applica- 
tion for  apptl cants  from 

00  to  es  yean  ol  age— 

1  jurisdleilan. 


ia)  No  Umlt-lJ  Jurlsdlc- 

(b)  ifl  yean  Bod  over— 12 
liirlsdlclions. 

(ci  II  years  and  over— 9 
Jurisdictions. 

(if)  IS  yean  and  over— 3 
lurtsdioilons. 

(')  Miscellaneous  age  pro- 
vis  I  on*— 0  furl  sd  tctio  OS . 


Chlldr«D  most  bo: 
(ol  Under     16     yeais-^l 

lurhdlctloDs. 
(fiS  Under  10.  or  under  IB 

If  attending  school  rtffu- 

larly— ISJarlsdlcUoos. 
M  Under  18  years— 4  Ju- 


Dlsablltlr  annui- 
ty payable  only 
for  total  porma- 
Dent  disability. 


SOlawsprovldeloT 


(a)  Appllcaat  for  old-age 
benefit  must  bavo  had 
minimum  earnings  In 
covered  employment, 

(6)  Other  bcneOclarles 
must  be  related  to  wage 
earner  with  previous 
earnings  in  covered  — 
ployment. 


(a)  Applicant  for  old-aKo 
annuity  or  disability 
annuity  mu.sl  have  bad 
previous  employment  In 
railroad  Industry. 

(ft)  Recipient  olsurv I' 
annuity  must  bo  widow 
ot  worker  with  prevlo 
railroad  employment. 


No- 


all  ooDupatlonal 
diseases  or  tor 
certain  specified 


Blind  person  do- 
Qood  In  State 
laws  {  witb 
minor  varia- 
tions) as  0  n  c 
whos  0  central 
visual  acuity  is 
!i)/200  or  1(«3  In 
the  better  eye 
with  correcting 
glasses  .or  whose 
peripheral  field 
Is  so  contracted 
that  the  widest 
dlemctet  sub- 
tends an  angu- 
lar dlslanco  DO 
greater  than  ID 


nsdlctloas. 


ment  not  compeasablo 
3  States;  flnt  3  weeks  la 
41  States;  Orst  3  weeks  In 
B  States, 

(6)  WorkenunomployodoD 
account  of  labor  dispute 
disquallfled  lo  all  States. 

(c)  Aay  earnings  In  oicost  at 
theweokly  beoeflt  amount 
(or  total  unempIoymoDl  or 

disqualify     workers     for 

Cnrtlal  unomploymeat 
eceOts  la  17  Status;  no 
partial  boncQLs  paid  In  t 

(a)  First  T  days  of  unem- 
ployment   not    compeo- 

(b)  Worker  unemployed  on 
account  of  strike,  lo  vio- 
lation ol  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  or  ol  rules  ol 
the  worker's  t>ona  Q<Ie 
labor    otganltatlon,    dls- 


Must  bo  unmarried,  except 
[or  veterans  and  10  ex- 
emptad  profess  local  or 
tcebnical  penons  In  each 
company. 


n  the  only  Jurisdiction 
ptovidmg  dependents  benis 
fltslD  C.j.poymeatsare 
restricted  to  depondt'nt 
spouse,    dependent    cbll- 

agod  01  Invalid  relative:!. 


Muit  be  of  Rood  charaetor 
and  liability  of  purpoae. 
not  under  convict  Ion  for 
crlmo  or  serving  sentence 
or  currently  on  proba- 
tion or  parolo. 


Workers  dUchorgcd  lor 
misconduct  are  dwquall. 
fied  In  IS  Stalos  for 
periods  varying  from  1 
to  10  weeks. 


BcncQdary  or  person  :^ 
whose  prior  wages  bcneQt 
Is  based  must  not  render 
service)  In  covered  em- 
ployment lor  wages  ol  115 
or  more  per  month. 


31d-agc  or  disability  annui- 
tant not  to  perform  work 
(or  a  covered  employer  or 
for  the  last  employer 
(whotbor  or  not  covered) 
prior  to  retlremoDt. 


Irsl  M  days  not  oompeo' 
sated  In  II  laws;  Snt  1 
days  la  38  laws:  lint  10-14 
days  In  3  laws.  31  of 
above  laws  compensate 
waltlDRpeiiodlfdlsablUty 
lasts spaclflod  time. 


(01  AppHcani  for  wife's 
beueot  must  be  living 
with  husband  at  lime  of 
application. 

ib)  Apnilcant  for  widow's 
bencQl  must  have  been 
livingwlth  husband  wben 
ho  died. 

(ft]  Applicant  for  young 
widow's  boneflt  must 
have  at  least  1  dependent 
child  under  IS  In  her  care. 

Survivor's  aimuity  payable 

only  to  widow  of  annui- 
tant who  has  elected  lolnt 
and  survivor's  annuity. 


7  laws  provide  (or  death 
benefl  t  payment  to  widow 
(or  Ule  or  until  remarriage. 
and  to  oblldren  until  sped- 
Qedaga.  Majorilyolother 
laws  contain  slnular  pro- 
vision but  limit  amount 
payable. 

No 


Child  must  have  been  de- 
prived of  parental  support 
nr  care  by  reason  ot  the 
death,  continued  absence 
from  the  borne,  or  pbyil- 
cal  or  mental   Incapacity 

Child  ellel'ble  only  II  liv- 
ing with: 

(a)  Father,  mother,  grand- 
(etber,  grandmother, 
brother,  sister,  stepfather. 
step-mother,  stepbrother. 
stepsister,  ancle,  or  aunt- 
Si  jurisdictions. 

(ft)  Other  speciOed  relatves 
In  addition  to  the  above— 
1  liirLidlctlons, 

(c)  Mother,  grandmother, 
stepmother,  sister,  step- 
sister, aunt— I  Jurisdiollon. 

(d)  Mother  or  woman  in 
ioea   partnlU—l   Jurlsdle- 


Appllcanls  must  need  fl- 
nanelal  asslitaace  to 
continue  proper!?  their 


ModlQed  means  test.  Ap- 
plicant most  bo  member 
o(  family  Whose  lacomo 
Is  InsufSdent  to  provide 
basic  requirements  of  all 
membonlnt^ludlngyoutb 
member.  If  youth  Is 
without  family  connec- 
tions. bU  own  lacome 
must  be  Insufficient  to 
provide  basic  needs. 

No  legal  rvqnlremcnt.  Es- 
tabflsbed  priorities,  bow- 
ever,  give  preference  on 
hails  of  relative  need. 
In  practloo  local  selecting 
agents  tend  to  take  the 
factor  of  economic  need 
Into  account. 


None,  all  bough  eianu 
may  be  payable  to  wife 
If  applicant  unreliable  or 
dishonest. 

Applicant  must  be  hooait, 
torirty,  and  bard- work- 


Must  not: 

(a)  behimateoflalt,  pris- 
on, or  correctional  Insti- 
tution—leiuHsdlcUons.i 

ibi  have  deserted  spouse 
ot  (oiled  to  support  wife 
a  ad  mmot  children— 3 
Jurisdictions. 

((}  be  hablluol  tramp, 
vagattoDd,  or  beggar— 
J  Jurisdictions. 

Id)  be  a  drunkard  or 
handling  llquon  and 
narcotics— 3  Jutlsdlc- 

it)  be  on  probation- 1  Ju- 
risdiction, 


Must  not  be: 
(a)  Inmate   ot  JnU,   i>rls- 
OD,  or  oorreotlonal  In- 
stitution—1       Jurlsdlc- 

(6)  Bolieltlng       alms-Sl 

Jurisdictions, 
(c)  ServlDg  seatence  and 

not     on     probation— 1 

Jurisdiction. 
(dl  Detained     bv     Stale 

for      conviction      of 

crlmo— 1  Jurisdiction. 


A  111  Dot  available  U. 
la)  Homctsunsultable— 23 

Jurisdictions. 
|b)  Parent    Is    aa    unfit 

person— T  Jurisdictions, 
Ic)  Rellelous      laltb      ot 

child  Is  not  protected- 

i  Jurisdictions, 


^dud«  o^'?'SL^p;?o''vS^"yl'bXlS*^X^  '"  '^^  ^O'  ^'^"-    '^'•«  «"'  *  ^'^y*  »'  '^  subsequent  M^ay  regbtratlon  i»rlod  In  the  benefit  year  were  not  compensated. 

^^S^^^i^'tJ^n  ™'",**"S'  S""  «"P"'»l«  '^'f  the  recipient  canliol  bo  on  Inmate  ot  a  publlo  InWltutlon, 

Applies  only  to  ADO  granlB  made  from  home  care  funds  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  ADC  g^U  made  from  general-rdlellunds  do  not  require  dllunsblp. 
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APPENDIX  14.— CASES  RECEIVING  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  ONLY,  OCTOBER  1940 


Methodology 

The  method  of  determining  the  number  of  cases 
receiving  surplus  commodities  only  is  based  on  a  meas- 
urement of  differences  between  (a)  cases  receiving 
general  relief  and  the  special  assistances,  as  reported 
to  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  (b)  cases  receiving 
surplus  commodities  as  reported  to  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  In  order  to  determine  the 
sum  of  these  differences,  a  tabulation  was  made  for 
those  States  in  which  the  number  of  general-relief  and 
special-assistance  cases  receiving  commodities  (both 
through  direct  distribution  and  the  food-stamp  plan), 
as  reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
was  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cases  actually  receiving 
general-relief  or  special-assistance  payments,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Social  Security  Board.  Because  a  similar 
comparison  in  connection  with  the  Federal  work  pro- 
grams and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  indi- 
cated that  in  no  State  did  the  number  of  cases  reported 
from  these  programs  as  receiving  commodities  exceed 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  actually  employed 
or  were  receiving  grants,  these  programs  were  elimi- 
nated as  not  providing  any  identifiable  evidence  of 


cases  receiving  commodities  but  not  wages  or  grants. 
Therefoi'e  the  "excess  of  cases"  given  in  the  following 
table  represents  such  excesses  in  the  programs  of 
general  relief,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  in  those  States  where 
there  occurred  an  excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities 
over  those  receiving  some  type  of  assistance. 

The  sura  of  these  differences  was  then  added  to  those 
cases  known  by  definition  to  be  receiving  surplus  com- 
modities only.  These  cases  were  reported  to  the  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration  by  State  welfare  agen- 
cies as  "commodity  only"  cases  in  the  food-stamp  plan 
and  as  "borderline  relief"  and  "borderline  nonrelief" 
cases  in  the  direct-distribution  plan.  The  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  defined  the  "borderline" 
cases  as  follows:  "Borderline  relief  cases  are  those 
which  have  been  certified  for  relief  within  a  specified 
category  by  the  State  or  local  certifying  agency,  but 
which  actually  receive  no  assistance  other  than  surplus 
commodities.  Borderline  nonrelief  cases  are  those 
cases  which  have  some  small  amount  of  income,  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family.  These 
cases  do  not  receive  assistance  payments  from   any 


Table  1.- — Number  of  cases  receiving  surplus  commodities,  by  types  of  public  aid  for  which  certified,  and  estimated  number  of  cases  receiving 

surplus  commodities  only,  by  socio-economic  region,  October  1940 


United  States 

Socio-economic  region ' 

Cases  receiving  surplus  commodities 

Northeast 

Middle 
States 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far  West 

General  relief: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 
Total                            _  .  _ 

1,068.283 
816. 868 
242,  395 
110, 183 

660,245 

514, 383 

145,  862 

12 

19, 148 

13, 929 

5,219 

307 

214,  631 
168, 147 
46,  484 

1,387 

561,  379 
497,083 
64,296 
673,  268 

111,889 
661,  379 

100.0 

413,014 

366,456 

66, 558 

7,541 

91.313 

82.  176 

9,137 

348. 467 
241,  094 
107,  373 

47.813 

37.  072 

10.741 

1.385 

71.449 
55.  440 
16,009 

116,469 

104.  782 

11,687 

64,  562 

196,  603 

170,  925 

26,  678 

12 

7,148 

5,950 

1,198 

307 

50,  998 
40.168 
10,  830 

1,387 

366,  730 
329,  798 
36,  932 
431,998 

66,268 
365,730 

64.2 

56.508 
46,629 
9,879 
34,302 

63,  686 
45.448 
18,238 

76,9«2 
29,835 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  general-relief  caseload 

2.393 

68,063 
19. 196 
48,857 

Old-age  assistance: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 
Total 

169.241 
141.  198 
28,043 

Direct  distribution 

.  .Stamp  plan 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  old-age  assistance  caseload., . 

Aid  to  the  blind: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 

Total _         _ 

2,033 

1,680 

353 

4,305 

3,607 

798 

1,890 

1,666 

325 

1,105 
673 
432 

2,667 
654 

Direct  distribution 

Stamp  plan 

2,113 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  aid-to-the-blind  caseload... 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 

Total            .            .  .  -. 

68,940 
59,  665 
9,285 

46,  890 
37,  128 
8,762 

22.  673 
17.  473 
5,200 

13, 107 
8,645 
4,462 

13,023 
6,078 
7.946 

Direct  distribution 

Stamp  plan 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  aid-to-dependent-children 

Cases  reported  as  receiving  surplus  commodities  only: 
Total  ..                        ....                   ... 

59,486 
69, 486 

62.  962 

62.  334 

618 

62,952 

13.  669 

12,  405 

1,074 

14,964 

1,385 
13, 669 

2.2 

66.  648 
40,  173 
26.  467 
100,950 

34,  302 
66,648 

16.0 

2,994 

2,797 

197 

Direct  distribution _ 

Stamp  plan 

67, 027 

7,641 
69,486 

10.0 

5,387 

2,393 
2,994 

0.8 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  general-relief  and  special- 
assistance  caseloads 

Cases  reported  as  receiving  commodities  only 

52,962 
7.8 

Percentage  distribution,  by  region,  of  cases  estimated  to  be  receiving  sur- 
plus commodities  only.... 

Source:  Adapted  from  information  (corrected  to  Feb.  21,  1941)  prepared  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.    Data  on  caseloads  from  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Division  of  Statistics,  WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  Lecember  l9Jfi,  Washington,  1940,  p.  12,  table  10. 


'  For  States  included  In  these  regions,  see  appendix  12, 
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APPENDIX  14.— CASES  RECEIVING  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  ONLY,  OCTOBER  1940 


Methodology 

The  method  of  determining  the  number  of  cases 
receiving  surplus  commodities  only  is  based  on  a  meas- 
urement of  differences  between  (a)  cases  receiving 
general  relief  and  the  special  assistances,  as  reported 
to  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  (b)  cases  receiving 
surplus  commodities  as  reported  to  the  Surplus 
Mai-keting  Administration.  In  order  to  determine  the 
sum  of  these  differences,  a  tabulation  was  made  for 
those  States  in  which  the  number  of  general-relief  and 
special-assistance  cases  receiving  commodities  (both 
through  direct  distribution  and  the  food-stanip  plan), 
as  reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
was  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cases  actually  receiving 
general-relief  or  special-assistance  payments,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Social  Security  Board.  Because  a  similar 
comparison  in  connection  with  the  Federal  work  pro- 
grams and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  indi- 
cated that  in  no  State  did  the  number  of  cases  reported 
from  these  programs  as  receiving  commodities  exceed 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  actually  employed 
or  were  receiving  grants,  these  programs  were  elimi- 
nated as  not  providing  any  identifiable  evidence  of 


cases  receiving  commodities  but  not  wages  or  grants. 
Therefore  the  "excess  of  cases"  given  in  the  following 
table  represents  such  excesses  in  the  programs  of 
general  relief,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  in  those  States  where 
there  occurred  an  excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities 
over  those  receiving  some  type  of  assistance. 

The  sum  of  these  differences  was  then  added  to  those 
cases  known  by  definition  to  be  receiving  surplus  com- 
modities only.  These  cases  were  reported  to  the  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration  by  State  welfare  agen- 
cies as  "commodity  only"  cases  in  the  food-stamp  plan 
and  as  "borderline  relief"  and  "borderline  nonrelief" 
cases  in  the  direct-distribution  plan.  The  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  defined  the  "borderline" 
cases  as  follows:  "Borderline  relief  cases  are  those 
which  have  been  certified  for  relief  within  a  specified 
category  by  the  State  or  local  certifying  agency,  but 
which  actually  receive  no  assistance  other  than  surplus 
commodities.  Borderline  nonrelief  cases  are  those 
cases  which  have  some  small  amount  of  income,  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family.  These 
cases  do  not  receive   assistance   payments  from    any 


Table  1.- — Number  of  cases  receiving  surplus  commodities,  by  types  of  public  aid  for  which  certified,  and  estimated  number  of  cases  receiving 

surplus  commodities  only,  by  socio-economic  region,  October  1940 


Cases  receiving  surplus  commodities 


United  States 


Socio-economic  region  ^ 


Northeast 


Middle 
States 


Northwest 


Southeast 


Southwest 


Far  West 


General  relief: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 

Total - _... 

Direct  distribution _ __ _ 

Stamp  plan _._ _.. 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  general-relief  caseload 

Old-age  assistance: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 

Total.-- --- 

Direct  distribution 

■  Stamp  plan.-- 

Eicess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  old-age  assistance  caseload., . 
Aid  to  the  blind: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 

Total 

Direct  distribution _ __. 

Stamp  plan 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  aid-to-the-blind  caseload... 
Aid  to  dependent  children: 

Cases  receiving  commodities: 

Total 

Direct  distribution 

Stamp  plan 

Excess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  aid-to-dependent-children 

caseload _ 

Cases  reported  as  receiving  surplus  commodities  only: 

Total 

Direct  distribution ___ ___ 

Stamp  plan 

Total  cases  estimated  to  be  receiving  surplus  commodities  only 

Eicess  of  cases  receiving  commodities  over  general-relief  and  special- 
assistance  caseloads _ 

Cases  reported  as  receiving  commodities  only 

Percentage  distribution,  by  region,  of  cases  estimated  to  be  receiving  sur- 
plus commodities  only 


1, 058, 263 
816,  888 
242,  395 
110,183 


660,245 

614, 383 

146,  862 

12 


19, 148 

13, 929 

5,219 

307 


214,  631 
168, 147 
46,  484 

1,387 

561,  379 
497, 083 
64,296 
673,  268 

111,  889 
561,  379 


413,014 

366, 466 

66, 658 

7,541 


91,313 

82, 176 

9,137 


2,033 

1,680 

353 


68,  940 

69,  655 
9,285 


69, 486 
69, 486 


67, 027 

7,641 
59,  486 

10.0 


348,  467 
241,  094 
107,  373 


169, 241 
141,  198 
28,043 


4,305 

3,507 

798 


46,  890 
37,128 
8,762 


52,  962 

52,  334 

618 

52,962 


62, 952 
7.8 


47,813 

37,  072 

10,741 

1,385 


71,  449 
66,  440 
16, 009 


1,890 

1,665 

325 


22,  673 
17,  473 
6,200 


13,  569 

12,  405 

1,074 

14,954 

1,385 
13, 669 


116,469 
104,  782 
11,687 
64,  662 


196,  803 

170,  925 

26,  678 

12 


7,148 

5,  950 

1,198 

307 


50,  998 
40,168 
10,  830 

1,387 

365,  730 
329,  798 

36,  932 
431,998 

66,268 

366,  730 

64.2 


66.  608 
46,629 
9,879 
34,302 


63,  686 
46,448 
18,238 


,105 
673 
432 


13, 107 
8,645 
4,462 


66,  648 
40,  173 
26,  457 
100,950 

34,  302 
66,648 

16.0 


75,992 

29,835 

46, 167 

2,393 


68,063 
19, 196 
48,857 


2,667 

554 

2,113 


13,023 
6,078 
7,946 


2,994 

2,797 

197 

5,387 

2,393 
2,994 

0.8 


Source:  Adapted  from  information  (corrected  to  Feb.  21, 1941)  prepared  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.    Data  on  caseloads  from  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Division  of  Statistics,  JVPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  L  ecember  ISJfl,  Washington,  1940,  p.  12,  table  10. 


1  For  States  included  in  these  regions,  see  appendix  12. 
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National  Resources  Planning  Board 


State  or  local  funds,  but  are  certified  by  local  agencies 
as  eligible  to  receive  surplus  commodities."  (Letter 
dated  January  11,  19il,  from  Distribution  and  Pur- 
chase Division,  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Such  a  definition  would  seem  to  indicate  that  all 
pei-sons  not  receiving  some  form  of  assistance  would 
be  reported  as  "borderline"  or  "commodity  only"  cases. 
However,  an  examination  of  the  data  reveals  that  in 
some  instances  the  number  of  cases  certified  for  surplus 
commodities  by  the  State  agency  from  an  assistance 
program  was  in  excess  uf  the  number  of  recipients  of 
that  program  as  reported  to  the  Social  Security  Board. 
A  further  analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  there  was 
no  uniformity  in  the  way  in  which  State  agencies 
reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
Some  States  showed  a  relatively  large  number  of  per- 
sons certified  from  the  general-relief  program  for 
surplus  commodities  in  excess  of  the  caseload  of  per- 
sons actually  being  assisted  by  the  program  as  reported 
to  the  Social  Security  Board,  with  a  corresponding 
lower  proportion  of  persons  certified  in  the  "border- 
line" group.  In  other  States,  the  ojJioosite  situation 
prevailed.  While  there  were  fewer  instances  where  the 
number  of  cases  certified  for  commodities  from  the 
special  assistances  was  in  excess  of  those  receiving  such 
assistance,  as  reported  to  the  Social  Security  Board, 


the  fact  that  such  an  excess  did  exist  in  some  States 
suggests  that  persons  on  waiting  lists  for  assistance 
may  have  been  included  in  these  groups.  This  again 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  composition  of  the  two 
groups,  as  reported  to  the  two  Federal  agencies,  with- 
out giving  any  clue  as  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
might  differ. 

These  factors  indicate  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  the  cases  receiving  surplus  com- 
modities, reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration by  the  kind  of  program  of  which  they  are 
beneficiaries,  were  actually  receiving  assistance  under 
that  program.  In  other  M'ords,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  two  groups  as  reported 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  and  to  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration  represented  identical  cases. 
This  difficult}'  is  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  gen- 
eral-relief program,  where  the  number  of  general- 
relief  cases  reported  as  receiving  surplus  commodities 
was,  in  the  largest  number  of  instances,  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  recipients  of  general  relief  as  reported 
to  the  Social  Security  Board.  It  is  assumed,  therefore, 
that  some  States  reported  to  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  as  general-relief  cases  those  which 
might  be  eligible  for  general  relief  but  were  not  actu- 
ally  receiving  it. 


APPENDIX  15.— TWO  STANDARD  BUDGETS  AND  METHODS  OF  ESTIMATING  NUMBER  OF 
URBAN  FAMILIES  UNABLE  TO  PURCHASE  THESE  BUDGETS 


In  Chapter  VII  of  this  study,  one  measure  of  the 
adequacy  of  public-aid  payments  was  the  cost  of  a 
standard  budget  for  an  urban  family  at  an  emergency 
level  of  living.  This  appendix  will  briefly  describe  this 
budget  and  the  maintenance  budget  from  which  it  was 
derived.  Methods  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  budg- 
ets and  variations  in  cost  according  to  location  and  the 
time  of  pricing  will  be  indicated.  In  addition,  the 
method  of  estimating  the  number  of  families  in  the 
United  States  whose  income  is  insuiScient  to  purchase  a 
living  at  the  levels  represented  by  these  budgets  (the 
number  of  wliich  was  used  as  one  measure  of  unmet  need 
for  public  aid  in  Cliapter  VI)  will  be  discussed. 

Standard  Budgets  at  the  Maintenance 
and  Emergency  Levels  of  Living 

A  standard  budget  provides  a  quantitative  statement 
of  the  goods  and  services  required  by  an  individual 
or  a  family  of  given  composition  to  maintain  a  speci- 
fied level  of  living,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
experts.'  The  level  of  living  depends  not  only  on  the 
commodities  and  services  which  a  family  purchases  or 
produces  at  home  but  also  on  the  working  conditions 
of  the  earner  and  on  the  social  services,  particularly 
those  relating  to  education,  health,  and  recreation,  that 
are  available  to  the  family  without  direct  payment. - 
The  items  covered  in  a  standard  budget  nevertheless 
provide  an  approximate  measure  of  the  content  of 
living. 

Defining  the  Level  of  Living 

The  designations  of  the  budgets  have  relatively  little 
meaning.  Their  implications  can  be  understood  only 
by  reference  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  com- 
modities and  services  included  under  the  various  cate- 
gories of  consumption.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  two  standard  budgets, 
for  which  cost  data  are  available  for  1935  and  subse- 


'  The  following  definitions  of  several  terms,  whose  usage  in  family- 
living  studies  varies  widely,  will  be  adhered  to  in  this  report :  "Stand- 
ard of  living'*  means  an  ideal  or  norm  of  consumption,  ^\hieh  may  be 
defined  in  terms  of  goods  and  services  of  a  specific  quality  and  quantity. 
"Content  of  living"  refers  to  the  goods  and  services  actually  consumed. 
"Level"  or  "plane  of  living"  Is  nsed  as  a  summary  term  when  generalizing 
about  the  content  of  living  of  a  group,  or  when  comparing  the  content 
of  living  of  a  group  with  that  of  another  or  with  a  standard.  "Cost 
of  living"  refers  to  the  cost  of  a  specified  list  of  goods  and  services. 
whether  those  actually  consumed  or  those  included  in  a  given  standard 
of  living.  These  terms  were  adopted  in  Williams.  Faith  M.,  and  Zim- 
merman, Carle  C,  Studies  of  Family  Living  in  the  United  States  and 
Other  Countries,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Misc.  Pub.  No.  223. 
Washington,  19o5,  p.  4, 

'  For  discussion  of  this  question,  see  International  Labour  Office, 
The  Worker's  Standard  of  Lilting,  Studies  and  Reports.  Series  B,  No.  30, 
Geneva,  1938,  ch.  I. 


quent  years:  an  "emergency  level"  budget  and  a  "basic 
maintenance''  budget,  both  prepared  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Before  examining  these 
standards,  however,  a  number  of  the  problems  have  to 
be  considered  that  arise  when  preparing  quantity 
budgets,  in  order  that  their  limitations  may  be  clearly 
understood. 

A  frequently  used  concept  is  that  of  the  "minimum 
for  subsistence."  This  implies  allowance  for  .survival 
and  reproduction.  The  concept  of  basic  needs,  how- 
ever, changes  with  time  and  also  varies  from  place  to 
place  at  a  given  time,  as  a  result  of  differences  in  the 
material  progress  and  culture  and  the  resultant  atti- 
tude of  society.  Even  in  terms  of  the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  prevent  death  from  starvation,  the  growth  of 
scientific  information  regarding  dietary  requirements 
has  resulted  in  a  more  generous  statement  of  food  re- 
quirements than  formerly. 

In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  define  minimum 
needs  in  terms  of  food  alone.  It  may  be  almost  as 
important  for  well-being  to  satisfy  certain  nonphysical 
needs  as  to  satisfy  hunger.  However,  scientific  infor- 
mation as  to  the  goods  and  services  required  for  non- 
physical  needs  is  very  meager,  if  not  entirely  lacking, 
so  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  items  included  are 
bound  to  reflect  the  judgment  of  those  who  prepare  the 
budget.  Standards  of  adequacy  are  in  such  cases  based 
on  generally  accepted  ideas  of  what  is  satisfactoi-y  and 
on  customary  usage. 

Wlien  the  level  of  living  to  be  represented  by  a 
particular  quantity  budget  is  one  that  will  provide 
optimum  health  conditions  and  a  cultural  level  of 
living  consistent  with  the  material  progress  of  society, 
many  more  questions  of  definition  arise,  so  that  there 
cannot  be  a  completely  objective  formulation  of  needs. 
The  general  problem  remains  the  same,  however. 

Goods  and  Services  Included  in  Standard  Budgets 

There  is  now  reasonable  agreement  among  nutri- 
tional hygienists  as  to  the  number  of  calories  and  the 
supply  of  minerals  and  vitamins  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  among  persons  of  different  sex, 
age,  and  degree  of  activity.'    There  remains  consider- 


=  Cf,  Sticbcling,  Hazel  K..  and  Phipard,  Esther  F..  Diets  of  Families 
of  Employed  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Cities,  V.  S,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Circular  No.  507.  Washington,  19.39 ;  Car- 
penter. Rowrna  S.  and  Sticbeling,  Hazel  K.,  Diets  to  Pit  the  Family 
Income,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757, 
Washington,  1036  ;  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Life, 
Yearbook  of  Agriculturr,  1939,  Washington.  1939,  pp.  97-104  ;  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office,  Workers'  Nutrition  and  Social  Policy,  Studies  and 
Reports,  Series  B,  No.  23,  Geneva,  1936. 
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able  question,  however,  as  to  the  desirable  "margin  of 
safety"  that  should  be  provided,  that  is,  the  amounts 
that  should  be  allowed  over  and  above  what  seems 
essential,  in  order  to  take  care  of  individual  varia- 
tions in  needs.  Furthermore,  variations  in  need  that 
may  be  associated  with  degree  of  activity,  height,  and 
weight  of  individuals  of  different  sex  and  age  are  not 
sharply  defined. 

The  nutritive  values  needed  by  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent sex  and  age  can  be  supplied  by  a  great  many 
different  combinations  of  foodstuffs.  It  is  essential 
that  some  of  each  of  the  major  types  of  food  be  in- 
cluded in  the  diet,  but  within  these  food  groups  there 
remains  a  considerable  range  of  choice  as  to  the  specific 
food  items,  although  certain  foods  are  particularly 
important  sources  of  nutrients.  The  selection  of  foods 
to  supply  the  various  nutritive  values  thus  has  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  cost  of  the  diet. 

Even  when  the  problem  is  to  set  up  an  adequate 
diet  at  minimum  cost,  nutritional  hygienists  are  faced 
with  the  question  of  how  much  attention  to  give  to 
consumption  habits  in  selecting  foods  to  supply  the 
requisite  nutritive  values.  They  are  always  guided  at 
least  in  part  by  the  consumption  habits  of  the  groups 
for  whom  the  budget  is  prepared,  although,  by  sub- 
stitution of  certain  very  cheap  but  valuable  protective 
foods  that  are  not  popularlj'  consumed,  the  minimum 
cost  could  usuallj'  be  lowered.  This  is  feasible,  how- 
ever, only  if  these  foods  are  marketed  in  sufficient- 
quantities.  The  practicability  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  food  budget  in  this  manner  is  limited  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  housewife  cannot  always  purchase  the 
low-priced  items  specified,  either  because  of  the  tastes 
and  food  habits  of  her  pai'ticular  family  or  because  of 
her  own  lack  of  marketing  skill.  In  consequence,  the 
total  food  allowance  should  be  higher  than  the  amount 
for  which  an  adequate  diet  could  theoretically  be  pui'- 
chased,  if  a  reasonably  adequate  diet  is  to  be  insured.* 
When  constructing  minimmn-cost  food  budgets,  the 
iiutriLJonal  hygienists  generally  compromise,  making 
allowance  for  consumption  habits  but  at  the  same  time 
including  certain  inexpensive  foods  that  are  not  com- 
monly consumed.  Seasonality,  the  quality  of  goods, 
and  other  factors  that  affect  prices  of  course  influence 
the  cost  of  the  food  budget. 

For  categories  other  than  food,  for  which  relatively 
precise  requirement  scales  are  available,  the  definition 
of  minimum  requirements  is  far  more  difficult.  A 
standard  budget,  by  definition,  makes  some  provision 
for  aU  the  essential  categories  of  consumption,  but  the 


decision  as  to  the  goods  and  services  to  be  provided 
generally  represents  no  more  than  the  best  judgment 
of  one  or  more  home  economists,  as  guided  by  the 
consumption  habits  of  the  groups  under  consideration. 
Physical  health  has  generally  been  the  criterion  in 
setting  up  standards,  but,  as  indicated  above,  if  some 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  for  mental  balance  and 
cultural  development  as  well,  the  decisions  are  perforce 
highly  subjective. 

Next  to  dietary  i-equirements,  basic  housing  stand- 
ards have  been  most  clearly  defined,  although  wide 
variations  in  housing  conditions  severely  limit  the 
application  of  such  standards.  Minimum  standards, 
however,  generally  include  safe  construction,  fair  state 
of  repair,  running  water,  provision  for  sanitary  dis- 
posal of  waste,  at  least  one  window  in  each  room, 
and  an  average  of  not  more  than  one  person  per  room.' 
Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  needs  are  closely  related 
to  those  for  housing.  Specific  standards  for  fuel  con- 
sumption cannot  be  set  up  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
since  heating  needs  vary  with  climate  and,  within  a 
given  area,  with  the  type  of  dwelling.  Moreover,  the 
type  of  fuel  used  is  generally  determined  by  that  which 
is  locally  available. 

Allowances  must  be  made  in  standard  budgets  for 
water  and  refuse  disposal  only  in  those  areas  where  the 
householder  is  charged  for  such  services.  Household 
supplies,  including  materials  for  cleaning,  laimdry,  and 
the  like,  must  be  allowed  for  in  all  budgets.  The 
requirements  of  families  of  different  sizes  can  be  deter- 
mined quantitatively  on  the  basis  of  average  use.  For 
telephone,  postage,  writing  materials,  and  the  like, 
however,  a  small  sum  is  commonly  provided,  since  it 
would  be  useless  to  itemize  such  needs  in  quantitative 
terms. 

Furniture  and  household  furnishings  and  equipment 
comprise  a  wide  variety  of  articles  that  vary  greatly 
as  to  durability.  The  annual  allowance  is  determined 
by  estimating  the  period  of  wear  for  each  item  in- 
cluded and  expressing  the  annual  cost  of  each  as  the 
appropriate  fraction  of  the  initial  cost.  Information 
as  to  wear  is  extremely  meager,  and  the  determination 
of  frequency  of  replacement  as  related  to  the  standard 
of  adequacy  is  largely  a  matter  of  subjective  judgment. 

Very  little  study  has  been  made  of  physiological 
needs  for  clothing,  and  the  question  of  its  social  and 
psychological  importance  can  be  little  more  than  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  items  included  and  the  fre- 
quency of  replacement  are  generally  determined  in 
large  measure  by  reference  to  the  findings  of  consump- 


'  study  of  dietary  records  indicates  tliat  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  families  spending  enougli  to  obtain  an  adequate  diet,  for  one  reason 
or  another  fail  to  obtain  satisfactory  diets;  see  Stiebeling  and  I'hlpard. 
op.  at.,  p.  85. 


'  See,  for  example,  American  Public  Health  -Association,  Committee  on 
the  Hygiene  of  Housing,  liaaio  Principles  of  Heallhful  Housing,  2d  ed  . 
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tion  studies  of  families  at  different  income  levels,  with 
some  consideration  for  climatic  differences. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  personal  care  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  health — for  toilet  soap,  tooth 
paste,  tooth  brushes,  hair  brushes,  and  combs.  Pro- 
visions for  cosmetics,  for  haircuts,  and  hairdressing 
for  women  is  obviously  open  to  question  in  terms  of  a 
subsistence,  or  even  a  "maintenance"  budget.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  items  and  services  have  become  so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  culture  that  it  seems 
highly  desirable  that  some  small  allowance  be  made 
therefor  in  terms  of  the  maintenance  of  family  morale. 

Much  study  has  been  directed  toward  the  question 
of  needs  for  medical  attention.  A  budget  showing  the 
kind  and  quality  of  medical  care  needed  during  a  year 
can  be  prepared  only  in  terms  of  very  general  averages, 
which  are  not  applicable  to  any  individual  or  a  family 
of  given  size  during  any  1  year  unless  medical  care  is 
purchased  on  a  group  insurance  basis.  Cost  figures 
based  on  such  general  averages,  however,  would  prob- 
ably serve  to  meet  their  needs  when  averaged  over  a 
period  of  years.  Provision  for  preventive  care  is,  of 
course,  higlily  desirable,  but  is  not  generally  made  in 
minimum-cost  budgets. 

Transportation  is  a  service  that  cannot  be  included 
among  the  basic  physical  necessities  but  that  must, 
nevertheless,  be  included  in  a  standard  budget,  at  least 
for  families  living  in  larger  cities. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  any  provision 
for  money  expenditure  should  be  made  in  a  subsistence 
budget  for  recreational  expenditures.  In  almost  all 
urban  communities,  some  opportunities  for  recreation 
are  available  through  tax-supported  facilities  at  no 
expense  to  the  individual,  but  the  extent  of  such  free 
sources  of  amusement  varies  widely  from  one  com- 
munity to  another.  In  ifny  case,  it  seems  desirable 
that  an  allowance  should  be  made  to  allow  for  mem- 
bership in  some  group  or  organization,  for  occasional 
admissions  to  movies  or  other  forms  of  entertainment, 
for  tobacco,  candy,  toys,  and  the  like.  Certainly  it 
seems  desirable  that  there  be  provision  for  a  daily 
newspaper,  if  we  are  to  have  an  informed  citizenry, 
even  though  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  read  a  paper 
at  the  local  public  library.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
desirable  that  there  be  provision  for  a  radio. 

Even  at  a  subsistence  level,  there  is  no  question  that 
an  allowance  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  books, 
supplies,  and  any  special  fees  required  for  children 
attending  public  schools.  The  size  of  the  allowance 
needed  will  vary  from  community  to  community,  how- 
ever, depending  on  the  amount  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies that  are  furnished  from  tax  funds. 

Contributions  to  the  church  and,  above  the  subsist- 
ence level,  to  social-welfare  organizations  constitute  a 


cost  to  almost  all  families,  even  those  of  small  means. 
In  consequence,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  small  provision 
should  be  made  therefor  in  any  standard  budget. 
Although  union  membership  is  by  no  means  universal, 
even  a  veiy  low-cost  budget  should  allow  for  payment 
of  union  dues  as  an  essential  occupational  expense. 
Some  form  of  life  insurance  for  each  family  member — 
which  may  be  no  more  than  burial  insurance,  it  is 
true — is  regarded  as  essential  by  almost  all  low-income 
families.  Most  standard  budgets  allow  for  payment  of 
small  premiums.  Savings  are  needed  not  only  in  the 
case  of  death,  however,  but  also  for  such  contingencies 
as  sickness  and  accident,  old  age,  and  unemployment 
of  earners. 

Finally,  any  standard  budget  should  provide  for 
capitation  and  personal-property  taxes  in  cities  or 
States  where  they  are  levied;  income  taxes  are  prob- 
ably never  applicable  to  families  at  the  income  levels 
for  which  standard  budgets  are  being  considered.  Al- 
lowance under  each  item  must,  of  course,  be  made  for 
sales  taxes  where  they  are  levied. 

Each  category  of  consumption  which  should  be  cov- 
ered in  a  standard  budget  has  been  discussed  in  more 
or  less  detail,  because  each  must  be  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole.  By  definition  a  standard  budget 
presents  a  rounded  plan  for  living.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  food  and  housing, 
for  example,  with  inadequate  allowance  for  other  as- 
pects of  living,  even  if  they  are  of  lesser  importance,  if 
the  purpose  is  to  determine  the  minimum  cost  of  living 
at  a  particular  level  of  adequacy.  In  terms  of  family 
living,  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  a  level  of  liv- 
ing below  that  specified  in  all  respects,  since  most 
families  would  spend  less  than  the  amount  estimated  as 
necessary  for  an  adequate  diet  or  satisfactory  housing 
in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  other  goods  and  services. 
With  this  in  mind,  and  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  of 
formulating  standards  for  most  of  the  specific  cate- 
gories of  consumption,  the  quantity  allowances  in  the 
emergency  and  maintenance  budgets  will  be  compared 
in  the  following  pages. 

Allowances  in  the  Maintenance 
and  Emergency  Budgets 

In  1935  the  Division  of  Social  Research  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  constructed  two  quality- 
quantity  budgets,  representing  a  basic  maintenance 
and   emergency   level  of  living,  respectively.^    These 


■  The  maintenance  level  represents  "normal  or  average  minimum  re- 
quirements for  industrial,  service,  and  other  manual  workers" ;  the 
emergency  level  "taltes  into  account  certain  economics  which  may  be 
made  under  depression  conditions."  Steelier,  Margaret  L.,  Quality 
Budgets  lor  Basic  Maintenance  and  Emergency  Standards  of  Living, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Soci.il  Research,  Research 
Bulletin,  Series  I,  No.  21,  Washington,  1936,  pp.  XII-XIII  ;  Stecker, 
Margaret  L.,  Intercity  Differoices  in  Costa  of  Living,  Works  Progress 
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budgets,  which  have  been  used  rather  widely,  were 
designed  as  a  standard  for  all  urban  communities  of 
25,000  population  or  more,  with  only  minor  adjust- 
ments to  take  care  of  climatic  differences  and  varia- 
tions in  needs  for  such  items  as  transportation  and 
school  supplies.  They  were  priced  in  59  cities  as  of 
March  1935.  For  a  family  containing  a  moderately 
active  man,  his  wife,  a  boy  aged  13  years  and  a  girl  aged 
8,  the  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  budget  was 
$1,261  and  of  the  emergency  budget  $903.''  The  cost 
of  the  maintenance  budget  in  31  of  these  59  cities  has 
also  been  estimated  for  various  dates  prior  to  and  after 
1935.'  A  budget  designed  to  meet  accepted  require- 
ments of  "health  and  decency"  for  the  family  of  a 
skilled  wage  earner  in  San  Francisco  was  prepared 
by  the  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  California.  The  equivalent 
cost  of  this  budget  for  the  59  cities  as  a  group  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $1,775  as  of  March  1935.^ 

When  comparing  the  maintenance  and  emergency 
budgets,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  maintenance 
budget  was  constructed  first,  providing  for  complete 
self-support  but  making  no  allowance  for  carrying  or 
liquidating  debts  or  for  saving,  except  for  small  life 
insurance  policies.  The  emergency  budget  was  derived 
by  substituting  cheaper  kinds  of  food,  allowing  for 
less  frequent  replacement  of  clothing,  furnishings, 
ind  equipment,  reducing  the  provision  for  certain 
household  necessities,  providing  less  adequate  housing, 
and  curtailing  or  eliminating  certain  other  allowances. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  emergency  level  "might  be 
questioned  on  the  grounds  of  health  hazards  if  families 
had  to  live  at  this  level  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time."  ^°    Replacements  are  so  infrequent  that  this  level 


Administration.  Division  of  Social  Research.  Resrarch  Monngraiih  XII, 
Washington,  1(1.37.  p.  3.  These  publications  will  be  referred  to  subse- 
quently as  Quantity  Budgets  and  Intercity  Differences,  respectively.) 

'The  former  ran^-ed  from  a  high  of  $1,-115  in  Washington  to  a  low  of 
?1,230  in  Mobile;  the  latter  varied  from  .$1,014  in  Washington  to  $S10 
in  Wichita.      (Intercity  Differences,  pp.  1  and  160-161.) 

'Cost  figures  for  dates  other  than  March  1935  will  be  found  in  the 
Monthhj  Laior  Iteview,  and  in  the  mimeographed  releases  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  D.  S,  Department  of 
Labor. 

•  This  estimate  was  obtained  by  applying  to  the  average  of  the  costs 
of  the  Heller  budget  in  November  1934  and  November  1935  an  adjust- 
ment factor  representing  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  budget 
in  San  Francisco  to  the  average  co.st  of  that  budget  In  the  59  cities 
combined,  a.s  of  March  1935.  .\  separate  adjustment  factor  was  de- 
veloped for  eaih  major  budget  category,  such  as  food,  clothing,  etc. 
While  this  budget  was  never  intended  to  apply  to  families  In  other 
cities  without  modification  of  at  least  the  fuel  and  clothing  al- 
lowances, it  has  received  wide  acceptance  and  is  of  interest  to  labor 
groups.  It  should  be  noted  that  comparison  of  the  "health  and  decency" 
budget  with  the  maintenance  and  emergency  budgets  is  complicated  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  former  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  needs 
and  conditions  in  San  Francisco,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  was  drawn 
up  for  a  family  of  5.  while  the  WPA  budget.?  were  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  4-person  family.  (Of.  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in 
Social  Economics.  Quantity  and  Cost  Budgets,  Prices  for  San  FranoHsOO, 
University  of  California.  1940,  mimeographed.) 

'»  Intercity  Differences,  pp.  XII,  XIV,  and  XVII. 


probably  could  not  provide  for  efficient  clothing  and 
household  equipment  over  a  long  period. 

The  implications  for  family  living  of  the  mainten- 
ance and  emergency  budgets  are  to  be  judged  in  two 
ways:  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  categories 
or  items  of  expenditures;  the  extent  or  adequacy  of 
the  provision  within  each  category. 

The  same  foods  were  included  for  pricing  in  the 
emergency  and  in  the  maintenance  level  budgets,  but 
the  quantities  allowed  for  each  were  very  different  for  a 
restricted  diet  and  for  an  adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost 
i.  e.,  for  the  emergency  and  the  maintenance  budgets, 
respectively."  Differences  were  particularly  great  in 
respect  to  fruits  and  vegetables  (other  than  citrus  fruit 
and  tomatoes),  milk  products,  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
and  eggs,  with  only  about  half  as  large  a  quantity  of  each 
provided  in  the  restricted  as  in  the  minimum-cost  ade- 
quate diet.  Not  only  are  these  "protective"  foods,  but 
they  are  generally  considered  among  the  more  palat- 
able. Allowances  for  the  less  expensive  energy-produc- 
ing foods  tended  to  be  as  high  in  the  restricted  as  in 
the  minimum-cost  diet,  or  even  higher. 

The  nutritive  content  of  the  restricted  diet  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  of  the  diet  used  at  the  main- 
tenance level,  with  the  quantity  of  various  nutrients 
tending  to  fall  below  the  standard  set  for  well- 
balanced  diets  designed  to  furnish  a  fair  margin  of 
safety  above  average  minimum  requirements  of  the 
body.  In  general,  however,  even  the  restricted  diet 
provides  for  minimum  requirements,  though  for  little 
margin  of  safety. 

The  housing  standards  specified  for  the  basic  main- 
tenance level  were  perforce  fairly  general  and  based 
on  the  necessity  of  accepting  housing  as  it  existed. 
On  the  ground  that  not  more  than  one  person  per 
room  might  be  accepted  as  the  minimum,  except  in 
very  large  families,  4-  and  5-room  dwelling  units  were 
specified  for  the  4-person  manual  worker's  family. 
The  following  were  the  anly  attributes  required, 
although  others  were  indicated  as  desirable: 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  liouse  must  be  safely  con- 
structed and  in  at  least  a  fair  state  of  repair,  clean,  sanitary, 
free  from  dampness,  and  without  serious  fire  hazards.  Where 
there  is  a  State  or  local  housing  code  setting  minimum  stand- 
ards for  such  pssentials  as  light  iind  air,  sanitation,  etc.,  and 


"  The  n\nnlicr  and  quantity  of  foods  included  in  each  food  group, 
moreover,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  total  cost  of  the  diet.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  meats,  which  are  relatively  expensive 
as  a  class.  The  cuts  of  meat  chosen  can  themselves  make  a  great 
difference.  .'Mthough  the  food  budMt  provided  at  the  maintenance 
level,  for  example,  is  based  on  plans  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  adequate 
diet  at  minimum  cost,  only  44  foods  are  included  Instead  of  the  89  for 
which  retail  prices  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
For  Ihe  lean  meat,  fish,  and  poultry  group,  for  example,  only  plate 
beef,  cluick  beef,  breast  of  lamb,  picnic  ham,  and  canned  pink  salmon 
were  Included  in  the  food  budget  used  by  the  WPA. 
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where  there  is  a  building  code  setting  standards  for  structural 
safety,  compliance  with  thcsp  regulations  is  essential.  There 
must  be  running  water  and  provision  for  sanitary  disposal  of 
waste.  Each  room  should  have  natural  light  and  ventilation, 
with  at  least  one  window  of  normal  size  opening  directly  out- 
doors so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.     *     *     * 

Minimum  m;iintenanco  standards  for  housing  demand  that 
*  *  *  each  family  have  a  bathroom  with  tub  or  shower 
and  toilet  for  its  exclusive  use.  This  must  be  in  a  separate 
compartment  within  the  house  or  apartment,  except  that, 
where  freezing  temperatures  rarely  occur,  it  may  be  on  the 
back  porch.  Cellar  or  community  toilets  of  any  kind  are  not 
to  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  yard  toilets  are  acceptable 
only  when  they  comply  with  local  health  requirements  and  no 
other  form  of  toilet  is  practicabls.'^ 

The  standard  for  housing  at  the  emergency  level  was 
outlined  to  include  all  the  attributes  indicated  above 
except  a  private  indoor  shower  or  tub.  It  proved  im- 
practicable in  most  communities,  however,  to  obtain 
rent  quotations  on  such  houses.  "Where  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  quotations  on  such  housing,  they  averaged  75 
percent  below  tlie  amounts  needed  to  obtain  the  main- 
tenance level  housing,  so  th>it  this  rate  was  generally 
used  in  obtaining  emergency  level  rents." 

For  determination  of  the  fuel,  light,  and  refrigera- 
tion allowance  for  the  two  "WPA  budgets,  four  climates 
were  differentiated.  Within  each,  the  allowance  for 
the  emergency  level  was  slightly  lower  than  that  at  the 
maintenance  level  in  the  case  of  fuel  for  heating, 
cooking,  and  room-warming,  but  considerably  lower  in 
the  case  of  electricity,  largely  because  of  the  omission 
of  provision  for  radio  operation.  In  both  budgets, 
gas  was  allowed  for  cooking  only  for  the  months  when 
coal  was  not  needed  for  room  warming. 

Allowance  was  made  for  150  pounds  of  ice  per  week 
at  the  maintenance  level  and  125  pounds  at  the 
emergency  during  5  months  a  year  in  places  where  the 
winter  is  severe  or  average,  7  months  where  it  is  short 
and  mild,  and  9  months  where  it  is  very  short  and/or 
mild. 

For  household  operation,  a  number  of  items  were 
specified  as  representative  of  average  requirements  at 
the  maintenance  level.  A  discount  of  10  percent  was 
used  for  computing  emergency  level  costs.  For  each 
level,  a  small  money  allowance  was  added  to  cover  the 
cost  of  telephone  calls,  postage,  writing  materials, 
and  the  like. 

Replacement  costs  for  furnishings  and  equipment 
were  estimated  in  the  "WPA  study  by  determining  the 
initial  cost  of  a  list  of  items  and  taking  annual  replace- 
ment costs  as  10  percent  of  this  total  for  the  main- 
tenance budget  and  6  percent  for  the  emergency  level. 
"For  purposes  of  the  present  budget,"  the  study  states, 


"it  was  assumed  that  immediate  use  rather  than  length 
of  service  would  necessarily  control  choice  of  furni- 
ture, furnishings,  and  equipinent,  and  that  durability 
would  bo  somewhat  less  than  might  be  expected  of 
better  quality  merchandise  sold  at  higher  prices."  " 
There  was  no  allowance  for  insurance  on  furnishings. 
The  provisions  for  clothing  at  the  two  levels  of  ade- 
quacy can  be  judged  best  from  the  figures  on  annual 
replacement  specified  for  the  woman  in  the  home  as 
shown  in  Table  1. 

Table   1. — Frequence  of  annual  replacement  of  clothing  for  wife 
as  specified  in  emergency  and  maintenance  budgets 


Item 


Hats 

Coats: 

Winter  _ , 

Summer  or  spring 

Sweater 

Dresses: 

Silk  or  rayon 

Wool 

Cotton  street 

Cotton  work 

Shoes- 

Slippers 

Rubbers  or  galoshes 

Stockings: 

Silk  or  rayon 

Cotton 

tJnderwear: 

Slips 

Foundation  garment-  -. 

Brassieres , 

Vests 

Bloomers... , 

Union  suits. 

Bathrobe. __ 

Kimono 

Nightgown. _ 

Aprons - 

Gloves.. 

Handbag.. 

Handkerchiefs 

Umbrella 

Incidentals 

Upkeep: 

Cleaning  and  pressing.. 

Half  soles  and  heels 

New  heels 


Replacements  in  emer- 
gency budget ' 


1  in  5  years. . 
1  in  5  years., 
1  in  4  years.. 

1  in  3  years.. 
1  in  3  years.. 
1. 


2 

2 

0 

1  in  3  years.. 


3  in  2  years.. 
2.. 


1  in  2  years 

1  in  3  years 

4 

1  in  5  years 

Allowance  of  50c. 


Replacements  in  main- 
tenance budget ' 


3  in  2  years. 

1  in  3  years. 
1  in  3  years. 
1  in  2  years. 

1. 

1  in  2  years. 

3  in  2  years. 

3. 

3. 

lin  2  years. 

1  in  3  years. 

2. 
6. 

3  in  2  years. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3  in  2  years. 

1  in  10  years. 

I  in  5  years. 

3  in  2  years. 

2. 

1. 

1  in  2  years. 

6. 

1  in  3  years. 

Allowance  of  $1.70. 

1. 
2. 
1. 


1  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  figures  indicate  replacements  per  year. 

Source;  Stecker,  Margaret  L.,  Quantity  Budgets  for  Basic  Maintenance  and  Emer- 
gency Standards  of  Living,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Re- 
search, Research  Bulletin,  Series  I,  No.  21,  Washington,  1936,  p.  21. 

Allowance  for  personal  care  differs  also  between  the 
two  budgets.  The  provisions  for  such  items  as  hair 
brush  and  comb,  tooth  brush,  shaving  supplies,  and  the 
like,  are  not  very  different,  but  the  gradations  in  pro- 
vision for  cosmetics  and  barber-shoj?  and  beauty-parlor 
services  are  vei"y  marked.  The  emergency  standard 
allows  for  8  haircuts  for  the  man  and  the  maintenance 
level  for  12  haircuts.  For  the  wife  there  is  no  pro- 
vision even  for  haircuts  at  the  emergency  level,  and 
for  6  cuts  and  3  finger  waves  at  the  maintenance  level ; 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  permanent  wave  in  either 
budget." 

Comparison  of  the  medical-care  allowance  must  be 
made  almost  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.    Minimum 


^2  Quantity  Budgets,  pp.28~-29. 
"Intercity  Differemes,  p.  106. 


"  Quantity  Budyets,  p.  41. 
^  ma.,  p.  26. 
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requirements  were  estimated  for  the  maintenance  level, 
according  to  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care,  and  the  various  services  and 
medicines  priced.  Ten  percent  of  the  total  was  de- 
ducted in  computing  the  allowance  at  the  emergency 
level.  In  March  1935  the  average  allowance  in  59 
cities  for  a  family  of  four  was  $47.08  at  the  emergency 
level  and  $52.32  at  the  maintenance  level.^"  These 
figures  are  considerably  below  the  figure  of  $25  per 
year  which  has  been  estimated  as  the  minimum  annual 
cost  per  person  of  adequate  medical  care  when  pur- 
chased on  a  group  basis,  which  is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive." In  the  budget  allowances,  however,  some  use 
of  clinic  services  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge  is 
contemplated. 

Public  conveyances  are  designed  to  meet  all  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  manual  or  service  workers' 
families  at  the  maintenance  and  emergency  levels. 
Daily  transportation  to  work  is  provided  for  the  man 
and  to  school  for  children  of  high-school  age  during 
the  school  term.  The  allowance  for  carfare  for  shop- 
ping, visiting,  recreation,  medical  care,  and  the  like 
was  arbitrarily  set  at  half  the  allowance  for  transporta- 
tion to  work  and  school  in  the  maintenance  budget,  and 
one-fourth  in  the  emergency  budget. 

Both  budgets  allow  for  the  minimum  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  school  supjDlies  and  make  some  allowance 
for  church  contributions.  Provision  for  tax  payments 
is  made  as  needed. 

The  items  specified  in  estimating  the  allowance  for 
recreation  and  leisure-time  activities  are  of  relatively 
little  significance  in  themselves,  although  they  are 
assumed  to  be  reasonably  representative.  The  con- 
trast in  the  total  money  allowance  at  the  two  levels  is 
nevertheless  very  striking,  with  only  $12.63  included 
at  the  emergency  level  and  $75.18  at  the  maintenance 
level  on  the  average  for  59  cities  in  1935.'^ 

Finally,  the  provision  for  life  insurance,  although 
included  at  the  emergency  level,  is  extremely  meager, 
with  an  amiual  allowance  of  $20.80,  or  a  weekly  rate 
of  15  cents  each  for  the  man  and  woman  and  5  cents 
for  each  child — enough  for  simple  burial.  At  the 
maintenance  level,  the  annual  figure  is  $46.40,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  a  straight  life  policy  for  $1,000  for 
the  man,  taken  out  at  35  years,  plus  25  cents  a  week 
for  the  woman,  10  cents  for  children  8  and  over,  and 
5  cents  each  for  younger  children." 


Pricing  the  Standard  Budgets 

The  money  value  of  these  two  budgets  is  influenced 
not  only  by  the  goods  and  services  included,  but  also 
by  (he  method  of  obtaining  price  information.  The 
quality  of  the  commodities  and  services  priced,  the 
services  provided  by  the  stores  from  which  prices  are 
obtained,  and  the  neighborhood  in  which  these  stores 
are  located  all  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  final 
cost  of  the  budget. 

When  cost  comparisons  are  made  among  a  number 
of  cities  during  the  same  year  or  for  a  particular  com- 
munity fi'om  year  to  year,  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that 
the  same  items,  of  the  same  quality,  are  priced.  Spa- 
tial comparisons  are  made  difiicult  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  articles  are  not  offered  for  sale  in 
all  communities.  Time  comparisons  are  made  difficult 
by  the  constant  introduction  of  new  items  and  the 
dropping  of  others  for  which  there  may  be  a  substitute. 
Even  for  a  single  community  at  a  given  date,  however, 
serious  difficulties  are  introduced  because  of  the  fact 
that  exact  methods  of  testing  and  labeling  have  been 
introduced  for  very  few  consumers'  goods.  For  those 
few  which  are  labeled  in  terms  of  exact  specifications, 
and  in  the  case  of  public  utility  rates,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem. In  so  far  as  possible,  detailed  technical  descrip- 
tions or  specifications,  developed  by  the  Retail  Price 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  are  used 
as  guides  to  the  quality  of  articles  for  securing  retail 
prices  of  comparable  items  from  time  to  time  and  from 
place  to  place.-" 

Although  specifications  have  been  better  standard- 
ized for  food  than  for  most  other  goods  and  services, 
such  problems  arise  as  are  indicated  by  the  following 
statement  covering  experience  in  pricing  the  two  WPA 
budgets : 

*  *  *  prices  of  plate  beef  were  for  the  best  cut  of  the 
best  grade  of  beef  handled,  with  the  bone  in,  but  such  a 
specification  covers  a  wide  range  of  meat  grade  as  well  as 
a  varying  proportion  of  bone,  depending  on  the  method  of 
cutting  used.  A  diversity  of  grades  was  possible  withiu  many 
of  the  other  specifications.  Oleomargarine  might  be  either  ani- 
mal or  nut  vegetable ;  prices  of  commodities  sometimes  sold 
in  bulk  and  sometimes  in  packages  or  cans,  such  as  lard,  butter, 
coffee,  tea,  molasses,  cereals,  and  dried  fruits,  were  obtained 
in  units  of  varying  size,  according  to  the  usual  method  of 
sale.  Some  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  priced  by  size 
rather  than  by  weight :  number  of  oranges,  of  heads  of  lettuce, 
or  of  bunches  of  carrots  to  the  crate ;  and  no  one  number  but 
a  limited  range  was  specified. 


"  Intercity  Differences,  p.  70. 

"  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities.  The  Xeed  for  a  Xational  Health  Prof/ram,  Report  of  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care,  Washington,  193S,  p.  27. 

"Intercity  Differences,  p.  81. 

"fbid.,  p.  86. 


» The  Retail  Price  Dlvl.slon  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
prepared  more  or  less  precise  specifications  for  the  goods  and  services — 
approximately  400  in  number — on  which  It  collects  retail  prices  for 
use  In  computation  of  changes  in  cost  of  living.  These  are  Items  of 
importance  in  retail  trade  and  in  the  expenditures  of  wage  earners' 
and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers'  families.  See  tj.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Retail  Price  Division,  lAst  of  Items 
on  which  Retail  Prices  Are  Collected,  Washington,  June  1,  1940. 
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•  *  *  Most  food  dealers  carry  only  one  kind  of  certain 
merchandise  at  a  time,  and  the  price  quoted  was  necessarily 
for  the  commodity  in  stock  on  the  day  of  the  report.  Often 
neither  the  shopkeeper  nor  the  field  agent  could  tell  exactly 
what  its  spccifirations  were.  Prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables varied  most  among  the  separate  cities ;  quotations  for 
these  commodities  on  any  day  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
available  supply,  for  such  perishables  soon  lose  all  value  if 
they  are  not  sold.  Supply  in  turn  is  related  to  the  seasons 
and  to  shipments  received  in  the  market  each  day.     •     *     * 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  so  sensitive  are  retail  food 
prices  to  the  influence  of  any  circumstance  which  affects  the 
flow  of  commodities  to  the  dealer's  shelves  and  so  quickly  can 
changes  in  his  costs  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  that  quota- 
tions for  a  single  item  on  a  given  day  may  in  no  sense  be 
representative.     *     *     *" 

Wlien  pricing  certain  types  of  inexpensive  household 
goods  and  supplies,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  price 
those  which  the  storekeeper  reports  are  most  commonly 
sold. 

In  brief,  then,  for  most  consumer  goods  and  services, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  formulate  precise  specifica- 
tions, and  even  when  specifications  have  been  drawn 
up,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  goods  and  services 
for  pricing  which  meet  these  specifications  exactly.  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  retailers  to  carry  goods  that 
differ  somewhat  from  those,  of  competitors  in  an 
effort  to  attract  trade.  It  is  possible  that  in  many 
cases  the  pricing  of  comparable  merchandise,  when 
designated  commodities  are  not  carried,  provides  a 
more  realistic  cost-of-living  figure  than  would  prices  on 
identical  commodities  which  either  are  not  commonly 
carried  or  are  not  commonly  purchased  even  when  a 
few  are  available. 

Before  the  work  of  price  collection  is  undertaken, 
it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  retail-trade  areas  of  the 
community  and  to  select  a  representative  sample  of  the 
retail  outlets  that  would  be  patronized  by  the  groups 
for  which  the  budget  is  being  prepared.  Price  quota- 
tions are  collected  in  a  considerable  number  of  stores 
for  each  commodity,  in  order  that  a  reasonable  average 
price  be  obtained  to  apply  to  the  quantity  allowances. 
The  general  practice  is  to  obtain  regular  prices,  not 
sale  or  "special"  prices,  on  the  gi'ound  that  few  fam- 
ilies can  take  advantage  of  the  latter  regularly.  More- 
over, in  order  that  the  cost  figure  be  realistic,  not  only 
chain  and  cash-and-carry  stores,  where  prices  tend  to 
be  lowest,  are  visited,  but  also  stores  that  offer  credit 
and  delivery  services.  In  the  case  of  food,  the  stores 
are  usually  in  neighborhoods  where  families  at  the 
income  level  to  which  the  standard  budget  applies  are 
living.  But  in  the  case  of  clothing  and  household 
goods,  prices  are  obtained  not  only  in  local  stores  but 
also  in  the  downtown  shopping  centers.     In  preparing 


the  average  price  figures,  prices  obtained  in  different 
types  of  stores  and  in  different  neighborhoods  are 
weighted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  reflect  buying  habits  at 
the  relevant  economic  level. 

The  determination  of  representative  rents  for  dwell- 
ings that  meet  specified  standards  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult and  gives  rise  to  special  problems.  For  a  low- 
cost  budget,  rents  are  generally  secured  in  areas  where 
the  dwellings  of  wage  earners  predominate,  but  in 
some  communities  dwellings  typical  of  such  neighbor- 
hoods fail  to  meet  the  standards  specified,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  rent  figures  in  other  areas.  In- 
formation regarding  rentals  of  specific  dwelling  units 
can  be  obtained  from  real-estate  agents.  At  a  time 
when  rents  are  changing,  separate  averages  are  often 
prepared  for  occupied  and  unoccupied  dwellings  as  the 
two  figures  ma;?  be  diffei-ent.  In  some  cases,  rents  are 
obtained  from  families  living  in  houses  designated  as 
standard,  as  well  as  from  real-estate  agents.  Varia- 
tions among  connnunities  in  the  types  of  structure, 
age,  state  of  repair,  conveniences,  neighborhood,  etc., 
mean  that  identical  rents  in  two  cities  may  not  repre- 
sent comparable  housing  facilities,  although  by  defini- 
tion certain  basic  standards  would  be  covered  by  each." 
When  comparing  housing  costs  in  communities  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  dwellings,  it  is  therefore  advisable  to 
compute  standardized  rents.'* 

Cost  of  Living  at  the  Emergency 
and  Maintenance  Levels 

As  stated  above,  when  average  prices  were  combined 
with  the  quantity  allowances  discussed  above  for  the 
two  WPA  budgets,  the  cost  of  living  for  a  family  of 
four  in  March  1935  averaged  approximately  $1,260  for 
the  basic  maintenance  level  in  59  cities  of  25,000  and 
over.  Taking  into  account  the  economies  suggested 
for  emergency  living,  the  cost  averaged  approximately 
$900  in  the  same  cities.'^  (See  Table  2.)  At  the 
maintenance  level,  the  total  cost  of  living  was  found 
to  range  from  $1,130  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  $1,415  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Cost  of  the  emergency  budget 
varied  from  $810  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  $1,014  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  cities  that  ranked  high  or  low, 
respectively,  in  regard  to  the  total  cost  of  living  were 
by  no  means  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the 
separate  categories  of  consumption. 


'  Intercity  Differences,  pp.  lS-20. 


^  For  statement  of  problems  encountered  in  obtaining  rent  data  and 
the  procedure  employed,  when  determining  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
budget,  see  ihid.,  pp.  100-106. 

**  For  discussion  of  technique  of  computing  standardized  rents,  see 
"Differences  in  Living  Costs  in  Northern  and  Southern  Cities,"  Monthly 
Labor  Bevietc,  XLIX  (July  1939),  32-33. 

"  The  mean  and  median  figures  for  the  59  cities  are  almost  identical 
for  both  levels  of  living. 
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Table  2. —  Estimated  annual  costs  of  liuing  at  the  maintenance  and  emergency  levels,  by 

worker's  family,  69  cities,  March  19S6 


National  Resou/rces  Planning  Board 
major  budget  groups,  for   a  four-person  manual 


City 


Maintenance  level 


rioth- 
ing 


Hous- 
ing 


Fuel, 
light, 
and  re- 
frigera- 
tion 


Douse- 

hold 
furnish- 
ines  ami 
equip- 
ment 


Miscel- 
lane- 
ous 


Emergency  level 


Total 


Food 


Cloth- 
ing 


nous- 

ing 


Fuel, 
light, 
and  re- 
frigera- 
tion 


Housfr- 

hold 
furnish- 
ings and 
equip- 
ment 


Miscel- 
lane- 
ous 


A  vcrage,  59  cities 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex, 

Atlanta.  Ga." 

Baltimore,  Md.i 

Binghamton,  X.  Y 

Birmingliam,  Ala." 

Boston,  Mass.'.. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Buffalo.  N,  Y.i 

Butte,  Mont  

Cedar  Itapids.  Iowa... 

Chicago.  III. I    _ 

Cincinnfiti.  Ohio  '.. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ' 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo.' 

Detroit,  Mich.' 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fall   River,   Mass 

Houston,  Tex.i. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.' 

Jacksonville,  Fla.' 

Kansas  City,  Mo.i 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles^  Calif.i 

Louisville,  Ky.i 

Manchester,  N*.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn.' 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn.'... 

Mobile,  Ala.i 

Newark,  N.  J... 

New  Orleans,  La.'... 
New  York,  N.  Y..      . 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Neb 

Peoria,  III. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Portland.  Maine  ' 

Portland,  Orcg.' 

Providence,  R.  I.i 

Uichmond,  Va.'.. 

H«chestcr,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo.' 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.'.. 

Scranton,  Pa.' 

Seattle,  Wash.'... 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.... 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tucson,  .\riz 

Washington,  D.  C.'.,.. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


.$1,200 


$44S 


$159 


$222 


$31 


$301 


$903 


$340 


$112 


$168 


486 
403 
453 
447 
447 
4Ci8 
488 
442 
449 
418 
4fi2 
449 
404 
444 
480 
444 
452 
435 
444 
441 
4.14 
431 
420 
459 
448 
423 
444 
442 
443 
464 
433 
4W 
437 
433 
475 
432 
477 
4.W 
441 
444 
449 
448 
448 
451 
436 
460 
447 
443 
448 
432 
459 
449 
443 
424 
427 
464 
476 
427 
456 


164 
146 
147 
156 
147 
163 
156 
161 
185 
163 
166 
1.59 
160 
183 
143 
161 
140 
159 
171 
146 
167 
158 
150 
151 
159 
150 
149 
180 
155 
158 
148 
178 
175 
142 
145 
149 
148 
1.13 
156 
160 
164 
152 
160 
173 
178 
147 
167 
156 
156 
175 
179 
102 
167 
167 
179 
162 
155 
l.W 
154 


232 
246 
228 
228 
167 
264 
234 
210 
210 
201 
240 
257 
192 
234 
198 
192 
216 
204 
222 
195 
222 
210 
201 


206 
174 
198 
210 
186 
222 
270 
264 
163 
258 
198 
300 
238 
205 
238 
274 
240 
246 
204 
168 
216 
236 
225 
270 
195 
270 
276 
168 
271 
174 
222 
342 
165 
209 


108 
85 
92 
102 
79 
109 
108 
98 
122 
112 
112 


74 
74 
86 
106 
100 
119 
73 
90 
102 
81 
84 
74 
100 
S3 
128 
82 
124 
145 
90 
110 
82 
108 
100 
88 
99 
79 
87 
72 
122 
103 
113 
100 
131 
75 
106 
115 
92 
109 
142 
108 
121 
96 
95 
112 


275 
296 
352 
278 
300 
316 
283 
319 
282 
260 
346 
331 
276 
368 
239 
275 
279 
330 
43 
242 
275 
307 
308 
275 
331 
271 
268 
356 


305 
324 
334 
270 
283 
342 
314 
276 
300 
2S8 
278 
342 
354 
293 
316 
279 
283 
302 
262 
300 
334 
302 
315 
356 
307 
286 
315 
262 
261 


948 
911 
927 
878 
S36 
958 
920 
902 
932 
849 
973 
936 
853 
965 
845 
841 
854 
885 
944 
832 


859 
869 
900 
844 
620 
936 
872 
890 
877 
971 
1,014 
815 
921 
883 
982 


913 
925 
930 
922 
885 
885 
910 
925 
956 
891 

1,001 
932 
887 
938 
894 
920 

1,014 
810 
873 


377 
347 
341 
336 
337 
349 
363 
333 
347 
319 
349 
340 
355 
338 
360 
341 
343 
331 
332 
340 
337 
328 
319 
346 
339 
327 
340 
336 
338 
348 
333 
322 
335 
330 
3,56 
331 
359 
342 
339 
340 
342 
341 
337 
343 
335 
341 
338 
333 
338 
332 
352 
341 
340 
329 
333 
357 
357 
323 
342 


117 
102 
102 
109 
103 
114 
109 
113 
133 
115 
117 
112 
112 
127 
100 
112 

99 
112 
120 
102 
116 
111 
106 
106 
111 
105 
106 
126 
108 
112 
103 
124 
124 

99 
102 
105 
104 
107 
110 
113 
115 
106 
112 
122 
127 
103 
117 
111 
109 
125 
127 
113 
117 
118 
126 
115 
109 
108 
108 


181 
189 
174 
171 
128 
198 
174 
156 
165 
153 
180 
194 
147 
177 
150 
144 
165 
150 
168 
163 
168 
159 
156 
150 
150 
158 
135 
147 
162 
138 
168 
204 
198 
127 
192 
147 
222 
83 
157 
181 
208 
180 
183 
156 
119 
162 
182 
168 
204 
144 
204 
207 
126 
205 
132 
165 
258 
123 
158 


$82 


$19 


90 
72 
74 
87 
66 
90 
89 
82 

102 
93 
93 
69 
SO 
72 
83 
59 
61 
70 
90 
82 
98 
61 
73 
86 
6S 
72 
61 
83 
66 

106 
68 

104 

124 
76 
90 
67 
89 
83 
72 
82 
63 
70 
58 

104 
86 
94 
84 

111 
61 
87 
96 
74 
91 

118 
89 


$182 

163 
182 
218 
157 
185 
188 
167 
199 
164 
161 
215 
202 
169 
231 
132 
166 
169 
203 
216 
136 
159 
192 
188 
162 
218 
163 
160 
225 
179 
167 
187 
197 
213 
164 
162 
215 
191 
163 
180 
175 
166 
209 
223 
178 
199 
168 
170 
184 
228 
193 
202 
178 
183 
149 
193 
166 
192 
159 
152 


'  The  cost  of  living  at  the  maintenance  level  has  been  estimated  for  these  cities  at  various  intervals  after  March  1935. 

,„?f'"''''*-  Stecker,  Margaret  L.,  Intercity  Difference  in  Costs  of  Licing,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  XII,  Washington, 
19 i7,  appendix  A,  tables  2  and  8.  There  are  slight  discrepancies  between  the  totals  and  the  sums  of  their  component  items  owing  to  the  rounding  of  numbers  in  computing 
averages. 


Variations  among  cities  in  the  cost  of  either  budget 
must  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  price  differences. 
As  noted  above,  the  emergency  and  maintenance  budg- 
ets were  designed  as  standards  for  all  cities  of  25,000 
population  and  over,  with  only  minor  adjustments 
in  fuel  requirements' to  take  caro  of  climatic  differences 
and  variations  in  need  for  such  items  as  transportation 
and  school  supplies.  It  is  possible  that  costs  might 
have  been  lower  in  some  cities  and  higher  in  others 
if  the  two  budgets  had  been  more  generally  adjusted 


in  regard  to  the  items  included,  to  take  account  of  dif- 
ferences in  consumption  habits  and  requirements,  with 
emphasis  on  goods  that  are  locally  used  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  those  itemized.  However,  although 
"the  use  of  specifications  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
comparability  of  goods  and  services  priced  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  technique  of  this  study,"  -'  in  prac- 
tice identical  merchandise  could  not  always  be  priced. 


'^Intercity  Differences,  p.  14.t. 


Security,  Work,  and  Belief  Policies 
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As  already  indicated,  volume  of  sale  and  customary 
use  was  frequently  a  factor  in  pricing."*  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  luck  of  precise  specifications  for  many 
goods  and  services  has  somewhat  the  same  net  effect 
as  greater  intercity  variation  in  the  items  included 
would  have  had. 

The  59-city  average  is  useful  for  generalization,  but 
its  limitations  must  be  recognized.  While  the  cities  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  geographic  location,  size,  and 
socio-economic  characteristics,  the  coverage  was  more 
complete  in  some  regions  than  in  others  and  in  large 
cities  than  in  smaller  cities.  Nevertheless,  the  59  cit- 
ies where  prices  were  obtained  included  almost  61  per- 
cent of  the  urban  population  in  communities  of  25,000 
or  more  in  1930,  and  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.'-' 

Regional  differences  in  cost  of  living. — When  the  59 
cities  covered  in  the  WPA  study  are  grouped  into  five 
broad  geographic  regions,-^  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
maintenance  and  emergency  budgets  varies  compara- 
tively little,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  for 
March  1935 : 


Region 

Maintenance 

Emergency 

New  England                                                               - 

$1,285 
1,295 
1,220 
1,255 
1,275 

$910 

North  Central          .  .-. _.- - 

926 

South                                                               -  ,-  - 

876 

Mountain  and  Plains -_  

905 

920 

The  differentials  are  smaller  than  might  be  expected 
and  very  similar  at  the  two  levels  of  living,-^  with  costs 
in  the  North  Central  region,  which  ranks  highest, 
exceeding  those  in  the  South  by  only  about  6  percent. 

City-size  differences  in  costs  of  living. — Size-of-city 
differences  are  only  slightly  more  marked  than  regional 
differentials,  but  with  wide  variations  in  cost  among  cit- 
ies in  the  same  size  class,  even  within  a  given  region. 
The  average  costs  at  the  two  levels,  in  March  1935, 
compared  as  follows  for  cities  in  five  size  groups : 


=»  Hill.,  p.  146. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  !)l-i)2,  and  appendi.ic  B,  table  1. 

^  The  five  regions  Gorre.'ipond  to  those  differenti.ited  by  the  .National 
Resources  Committee's  study.  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States: 
TJieir  Distribution  m  1DS3-S6,  Washington,  1938,  pp.  42-4,S.  The  New 
England  and  Pacific  regions  correspond  to  the  Census  grouping.  The 
Southern  Region  comprises  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central, 
and  West  South  Central.  The  North  Central  includes  the  census 
Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  5  additional  States  from 
the  West  North  Central.  The  Mountain  and  Plains  region  includes  the 
Census  Mountain  area  and  the  remaining  States  in  the  West  North 
Central. 

"Although  part  of  the  similarity  in  differentials  is  due  to  the  cate- 
gories in  the  emergency  budget  which  have  a  fixed  relation  to  the  cost 
of  that  group  of  items  in  the  maintenance  budget,  the  similarity  remains 
when  these  fixed  categories  are  subtracted  and  the  comparison  limited 
to  those  (comprising  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  each  budget)  which 
were  computed  separately.  See  Williams,  Faith  M.,  "Factors  to  be 
Considered  in  Measuring  Intercity  and  Interregional  Differences  in 
Living  Costs,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  XXXV 
(September  1940),  471-82,  especially  pp.  477  78. 


Size  of  city 

Maintenance 

Emergency 

$1,331 
1,332 
1,252 
1,236 
1,230 

$952 

500,000-1,000,000 

951 

250,000-5(X),000 

898 

100,000-250,000                             

886 

25,000-100,000 

883 

Although  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  were  not 
included  in  this  survey,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
use  cost  estimates  for  cities  of  25,000  and  over  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  urban  communities,  although  the  latter 
would  undoubtedly  average  slightly  lower.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  maintenance  budget  in  December  1938 
ranged  from  $1,151  to  $1,341  in  10  cities  of  10,000  to 
25,000  population  in  the  Eastern  atid  Central  states, 
and  from  $1,184  to  $1,364  in  6  cities  of  25,000  to  250,000 
in  the  same  area.^" 

No  information  is  available  regarding  costs  in  cities 
of  less  than  10,000  population.  While  equivalent 
budgets  for  families  in  communities  of  2,500  to  10,000 
population  and  in  larger  cities  would  probably  not 
differ  significantly  in  the  items  included,  costs  in  the 
former  would  of  course  be  somewhat  lower,  particularly 

as  home  gardens  are  a  potential  source  of  food  in  small 
towns.  There  is  little  reason,  however,  to  expect  that 
the  differential  in  costs  between  cities  of  less  than  10,000 

population  and  those  of  25,000  to  250,000  would  aver- 
age much  more  than  5  percent. 

Changes  in  Costs  Since  1935 

The  cost  of  living  at  a  given  level  of  course  varies 
over  a  period  of  time  as  the  price  structure  changes. 
Over  an  extended  period  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that 
quantity  budgets  be  revised  to  take  account  of  changes 
in  consumption  habits,  but  over  short  periods  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  by  bringing  cost  figures 
up  to  date.  Complete  repricing  of  a  budget  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  particularly  when  a  large  number  of 
cities  is  involved,  is  an  extremely  costly  and  time- 
consimiing  process.  It  is  therefore  customary  to  bring 
cost  of  living  information  up  to  date  by  applying,  by 
groups  of  items,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes 
of  the  cost  of  goods  customarily  purchased  by  wage 
earners  and  lower-salaried  workers  (which  show 
changes  in  costs  from  time  to  time  in  individual  cities) 
to  the  original  cost  figures. 

This  procedure  has  been  followed  in  general  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  budget  for  various  dates  subsequent  to 
March  1935  in  31  cities  covered  by  both  the  WPA  study 
and  the  Bureau's  studies  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  goods 
purchased  by  wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  workers- 


'"  "Differences   in    Living   Costs    in   Northern   and    Southern   Cities," 
Monthly  Labor  Review  XLIX  (July  1939),  37-38. 
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Table  3. — Compurinon  of  oosts  of  "adequate  diet  at  minimum 
cost"  cKtimated  by  three  different  methods  for  four  cities,  at 
specified  dates 


February  1939 

December  1938 

Method  of  estimate 

Cleve- 
land 

Mobile 

San  Fran- 
cisco 

Seattle 

Computed  by  applying  cost  of  living  in- 
doi  for  food  to  March  1936  figures. 

Computed  from  current  prices  for  44 
foods. 

Computed  from  current  prices  for  89 
foods. 

$463 
402 
456 

$423 
410 
467 

$447 
445 
603 

$436 
424 
483 

Scarce:  Supplied  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

A  certain  amount  of  error  is  involved,  however,  as  a 
i-esult  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity  weights  in  the  index 
are  not  the  same  as  those  used  in  preparation  of  the 
maintenance  budget.  Moreover,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  food,  prices  fluctuate  rapidly  over  short  periods 
and  at  different  rates  for  different  food  items,  so  that 
application  of  an  index  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  difference  in  result  when  an  index  is  applied 
from  that  obtained  by  repricing  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  in  Table  3,  which  show  three  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  the  "adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost"  in  four 
cities.  Wlien  food  costs  for  December  1938  or  Febru- 
ary 1939  were  estimated  by  applying  the  Bureau's 
cost-of-living  index  for  food  (based  on  89  items)  to 
the  March  1935  figures  (computed  from  prices  of  44 
foods),  the  resultant  figures  were  consistently  higher 
than  when  costs  were  estimated  by  recomputing  the 
food  budget  from  current  prices  of  the  same  foods  as 
were  used  in  the  1935  study.  When  costs  were  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  current  prices  for  the  entire  list 
of  89  foods,  however,  the  figures  ranged  from  $3  to  $56 
above  those  estimated  by  applying  the  index  and  from 
$54  to  $59  above  the  estimates  based  on  current  prices 
of  44  foods  in  the  four  cities  for  which  such  data  are 
available.  The  2  estimates  based  on  current  prices  rep- 
resent the  same  quantities  of  meat,  breadstuffs,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  but  the  estunate  based  on  prices  of  89 
foods  gives  a  less  monotonous  diet.  The  higher  cost 
of  the  estimates  calculated  from  the  prices  of  89  foods 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  more  varied  diet  tends  to  be 
more  expensive  than  that  in  the  restricted  list  of  44 
very  inexpensive  foods  used  in  the  WPA  study. 

In  December  1938  the  maintenance  budget  was  par- 
tially repriced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Since  that  date,  the  Bureau  has  prepared  quarterly 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  living  at  the  maintenance  level 
for  31  cities,  by  applying  the  indexes  to  the  revised 
December  1938  figures  for  groups  of  items  other  than 
food.  For  each  quarter,  the  cost  of  the  food  budget — 
the  "minimum-cost  adequate  diet" — has  been  com- 
pletely recomputed  on  the  basis  of  all  the  foods  cur- 


rently priced  for  inclusion   in  the  Bureau's  cost  of 
living  index  for  food.'^     (See  Table  4.) 

Urban  Families  Unable  to  Purchase 
Maintenance  or  Emergency  Budgets 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  figures  on  cost  of  living 
at  the  maintenance  and  emergency  levels  requires  not 
only  an  understanding  of  the  basic  quantity  allowances 
but  also  information  regarding  the  number  of  families 
that  have  incomes  insufiicient  to  purchase  a  living  at 
these  levels.  In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  cost  of 
living  represented  by  the  maintenance  and  emergency 
budgets  was  determined  for  a  family  consisting  of  four 
persons.  In  order  to  project  information  on  the  cost  of 
budgets  at  specified  levels  of  living,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  living  at  each  of  these  levels  for 
families  of  varying  sizes. 

Influence  of  Family  Composition 
on  Cost  of  Living 

Tlie  number  and  age  of  family  members  obviously 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  family  income  in  deter- 
mining the  level  of  living  of  a  family.  Each  of  the 
standard  budgets  discussed  is  designed  for  a  family  of 
a  particular  composition.  If  the  same  total  of  goods 
and  services  or  the  same  total  money  figure  were  shared 
by  a  larger  number  of  persons,  the  per  capita  level 
would  of  course  be  lower,  and  conversely,  if  shared 
by  a  smaller  number  of  persons,  each  would  enjoy  a 
higher  level  than  the  standard  set  by  the  budget. 

Differences  in  cost  of  living  for  families  of  different 
composition  at  a  given  level  of  adequacy  can  be  deter- 
mined by  applying  average  prices  to  readjusted  quan- 
tity allowances.  When  a  quantity-cost  budget  has  been 
prepared  for  a  family  of  given  size,  however,  additional 
work  is  involved.  Allowances  for  such  categories  as 
food,  clothing,  personal  care,  transportation,  and  recre- 
ation must  be  set  up  for  persons  of  different  sex  and  age 
in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  total  allowances  for 
families  of  different  composition  can  be  computed. 
Adjustments  for  differences  in  household  needs  raise 
problems  of  a  different  order.  The  prices  of  foodstuffs 
and  certain  other  items  vary  somewhat  with  the  quantity 
of  purchase,  but  for  most  consumption  goods  and  serv- 
ices the  average  prices  obtained  for  a  particular  item 
in  a  community  can  be  applied  to  one  set  of  quantity 
weights  as  well  as  another.  In  the  case  of  housing,  it  is 
a  time-consuming  operation  to  obtain  cost-figures  for 
families  of  different  sizes  because  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
rent  quotations  for  dwelling  units  of  different  sizes. 

Recently,  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  costs  of 


"  From   December  1938  and  February  1939,   89  fooda  were  Included ; 
from  September  19,39  to  June  1940,  60  foods  were  included. 
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Table  4. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  living  at  the  maintenance  level,  by  major  budget  groups,  for  a  ^-person  manual  worker's  family,  SI 

cities,^  quarterly  from  December  103S  to  June  1940^ 


Item 

All  Items 

Food 

Clothing 

Housmg 

Fuel  and  Light 

Household  Furnish- 
ings und  Equip- 
ment 

Miscellaneous 

June  1940: 

3I-City  Average  (in  $) 

High: 

1,347 

471           -          -  -. 

166 

254 

102 

34 

320. 

1,506 

622 

178 

350 

148 

37 

386. 

City         - 

New  Yorlc 

1,173 

New  York 

437           

Cincinnati 

149 

Washington 

178 

Portland,  Maine.. 
67 

San  Francisco 

30 

San  Francisco, 

Low: 

Amount  (in  $) 

266. 

City                       

Mobile 

Los  Angeles 

471 

Jacksonville 

167 

Mobile 

Birmingham 

104— 

Atlanta 

Mobile. 

March  1940: 

31-City  Average  (in  $) 

High: 

1,346 

254           .        

34 

311. 

1,519 

633        

178. 

351 

149 

38 

388. 

City          

New  York.. _ 

1,187 

New  York 

437           

Cincinnati 

149 

Washington 

178 

Portland,  Maine.. 
70 

San  Francisco 

30 

San  Francisco. 

Low: 

267. 

City                  

Los  Angeles 

469 

Jacksonville 

168 

Mobile. _ 

Birmingham 

104...    . 

Atlanta 

MobUe. 

December  1939: 

31-City  Average  (in  $) _ 

High: 

1,343 

254       ..       .  .  — 

34 

321. 

1.502 

618        

176 

361 

148 

38 

389. 

City 

New  York 

1,191 

New  York 

433 

Washington. 

177         .           

Portland,  Maine.. 
69 

San  Francisco 

31 

Low: 

148 

273. 

City                 

Los  Angeles 

478 

Jacksonville 

164 

Birmingham 

103 

Atlanta 

MobUe. 

September  1939: 

31-City  Average  (in  $)_ 

High: 

1  354 

254 

34 

322. 

1,510 

529 

175 

351 

143 

37  ..  „ 

389. 

Citv                          

New  York "_. 

1,196 

New  York... 

447 

Cincinnati 

147- 

Washington _. 

175 

Portland,  Maine.. 
70 

St.  Louis -- 

San  Francisco, 

Low: 

30 

274. 

City- 

Mobile 

Los  Angeles 

458 

Jacksonville 

164 

Mobile   

B  irmingham 

102 

Atlanta 

Mobile. 

June  1939; 

31-City  Average  (in  $) 

High: 

1,334        

254 

34.. 

322. 

1,478 

492 

174 

352 

139.. 

37 

389. 

Citv 

Washington 

1,179 

New  Y^ork 

427 

Cleveland 

Washington 

175 

Portland,  Maine.. 
69 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco. 

Low: 

147. 

30- 

274. 

City 

Mobile 

Los  Angeles 

466    

Jacksonville 

164 

Mobile 

Birmingham 

105  .              

Atlanta  .      -  -  . 

MobUe. 

March  1939: 

31-City  Average  (in  $) 

High: 

1,345 

254.  .  .      

34 

322. 

1,487           

604 

176 

353 

139 

37 

394. 

Citv 

New  York 

1,187 

New  York 

438 — 

Cleveland  . 

Washington 

176 

Minneapolis 

75    .    . 

St.  Louis          .    . 

San  Francisco. 

Low: 

Amount  (in  $) 

147 

31 

274. 

City 

Cincinnati 

469 

Jacksonville 

166    . 

Mobile 

Los  Angeles.. 

106 

Atlanta..- 

Mobile. 

December  1938: 

31-City  Average  (in  $) 

High; 

Amount  (in  $) 

1,348 

265 

34 

322. 

1,494 

610            

176 

363 

140 

37  -. 

394. 

City         .    

New  York 

1,184 

New  York... 

438           .    . 

Washington 

176 

Minneapolis 

76 

San  Francisco 

31           ... 

Low: 

Amount  (in  $) 

148 

272. 

City 

Mob'ife    

Cincinnati 

Jacksonville 

Mobile    

Los  Angeles 

Atlanta    

Mobile. 

I  For  list  of  31  cities,  see  table  2,  cities  marked  with  footnote  1. 

'  Cost  estimates  for  December  1933  based  largely  on  current  prices;  those  for  subsequent  dates  computed  by  applying  by  groups  of  items  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes 
of  the  cost  of  goods  piuchased  by  wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers,  to  tiie  data  for  December  1938.  The  food  budget,  however,  was  completely  repriced  at  each  date. 

Source;  Periodic  releases  on  estimated  intercity  differences  in  costs  of  living  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


living  in  March  1935  ;it  the  maintenance  and  emer- 
gency levels  for  five  types  of  families  in  59  cities  which 
are  comparable  with  the  WPA  estimates  for  a  4-person 
family."  The  families  consist  of  an  employed  manual 
worker,  a  housewife,  and  from  one  to  five  children  under 
age  16.  The  cost  estimates  for  children  are  based  on  the 
needs  of  an  "average  child" ;  that  is,  they  are  an  average 
of  costs  for  children  of  both  sexes  in  16  age  groups 
(from  under  1  year  to  15  years  inclusive). ^^  Since  costs 
of  living  vary  with  sex  and  age,  potential  excesses  or 
deficiencies  in  allowances  for  any  one  age  of  either  sex 


•"  Unpublished  data  prepared  by  Margaret  Loomis  Sleeker  and  made 
available  by  the  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance,   Social   Security   Board. 

**  The  cost  of  living  for  an  "average  child"  appears  to  be  similar  to 
the  cost  for  a  boy  of  S  to  6  years  or  a  girl  of  9  to  10  years. 


tend  to  be  canceled  out  by  using  the  concept  of  an  "aver- 
age child."  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  compare  these 
cost  estimates  with  income  estimates  which  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  families  on  the  basis  of  the  sex  and 
age  of  children  under  16  years.  When  the  costs  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  were  average  for  the  59  cities,  they 
were  approximately  as  follows,  at  the  two  levels  of 
living : 


Maintenance 
level 

Emergency 
level 

Normal  families  by  number  of  "average"  children 
under  16: 
1  child 

$1,040 
1,210 
1,395 
1,616 
1,785 

t740 

2  children 

860 

3  children i 

1,000 

4  children  _.       .  . 

1.160 
1.280 

580 


National  Resources  Planning  Board 


For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  costs  of 
living  at  the  emergency  and  maintenance  levels  for  fam- 
ilies of  all  other  types  and  sizes  were  estimated  more 
roughly  for  these  families  on  the  basis  of  costs  per 
"consumption  unit."  Using  separate  scales  of  relative 
requirements  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  goods,  costs 
per  equivalent  adult  were  calculated  and  relatives  de- 
veloped to  represent  an  adult  of  unspecified  sex  and 
an  "average  child"  under  16  years. 

On  the  basis  of  these  relatives,  families  containing 
varying  numbers  of  adults  and  children  under  age  16 
were  converted  into  the  appropriate  size  in  terms  of 
consumption  units."  Thus  the  cost  of  living  per  fam- 
ily at  the  maintenance  and  emergency  levels,  respec- 
tively, for  families  containing  varying  numbers  of 
adults  and  children  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
appropriate  consumption-unit  cost  by  the  number  of 
consumption  units  represented  by  the  family. 

By  definition,  these  amounts  would  provide  an 
identical  level  of  living  for  families  of  the  various 
types  specified.  However,  owing  to  the  limited  ma- 
terials available  and  the  methods  used,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  approximations. 

Characteristics  of  Income  Data 
Used  for  Estimates 

The  widely  used  income  distributions  prepared  by 
the  National  Resources  Committee  from  data  collected 
by  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  classify  families 
into  only  four  size  groups.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to 
use  other  data  for  comparison  of  family  income  and 
living  costs  of  the  maintenance  and  emergency  levels. 

Distributions  of  urban  families  of  all  sizes  contain- 
ing varying  numbers  of  children  under  16  years  have 
been  prepared  from  tabulations  for  single-  and  mul- 
tiple-family households,  respectively,  which  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Division  of  Health  and  Disability  Studies, 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Board.  The  basic  data,  relating  to  the  year  1935,  were 
collected  in  84  cities,  as  part  of  the  National  Health 
Survey,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Over  610,000  households  of  two  or  more 
persons  were  covered.  The  income  distributions  rep- 
resent a  combination  of  data  for  single-  and  multiple- 
family  households. 

Since  no  information  was  obtained  on  the  income  of 
relief  families,  all  relief  families  are  grouped  together 


in  the  distributions.  Nonreiief  families  were  asked 
only  to  place  themselves  in  one  of  several  broad  in- 
come groups.  They  were  classified  as  follows:  under 
$1,000;  $1,000-$1,500;  $l,50a-$2,000 ;  $2,000-$3,000; 
$3,000-$5,000;  and  $5,000  and  over. 

Income  was  defined  to  include  only  cash  income.  No 
adjustment  was  made  to  compensate  for  the  probable 
underrepresentation  of  high- income  families,  which 
characteristically  are  least  willing  to  supply  informa- 
tion on  income,  and  hence  there  is  probably  a  down- 
ward bias  in  the  data.  As  a  result  of  these  two  factors 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  Health  Survey  data 
relate  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  Consumer 
Purchases  Study  data,  the  distribution  of  urban  fam- 
ilies of  two  or  more  is  slightly  lower  than  that  shown 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee  estimate. 


National 

HealthJSur- 

vey, 1935 

National 
Resources 
Committee, 
1935-36 

All  families 

Percent 
100  0 
16.6 

25.3 
23.3 
16.8 
11.7 
4.4 
1.9 

Percent 

100.0 

Families  receiving  some  relief    ._ 

16.5 

Families  not  receiving  relief: 

Under  $1,000 

22.6 

$l,00O-$l,499 

20.0 

$1.500-$1.999 

16.6 

$2.000-$2,999  .  .. 

15.1 

$3.00O-$4.999. 

6.8 

$5,000  and  over  - 

3.4 

"  Recauso  information  on  costs  was  not  available  for  families  without 
children,  for  those  with  more  than  5  children,  or  for  the  broken  families 
of  any  size,  it  was  assumed  that  consumplion-nnit  costs  were  the  same 
for  2-  and  3-person  families  as  for  families  with  1  child,  the  same  for 
all  4-person  families  as  for  families  with  1  children,  and  so  forth. 
Furthermore,  the  consumption-unit  costs  for  a  family  containing  5 
children  were  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  all  families  of  7  or  more. 


Because  the  estimate  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee includes  an  adjustment  for  the  underrepresen- 
tation of  high-income  groups,  based  on  income  tax  data, 
it  is  iJrobably  more  accurate  than  the  figures  which  are 
used  here.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  difference  reflects  the  difference  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  two  surveys,  or  to  what  extent 
it  reflects  the  exclusion  of  imputed  income  from  housing 
from  the  Health  Survey  figures.  Approximately  3.5 
percent  of  the  families  of  two  or  more  persons  covered 
in  the  latter  study  failed  to  report  their  relief  status  or 
income.  The  distribution  shown  above  (like  all  distri- 
butions used  in  this  analysis)  was  based  on  the  number 
whose  relief  status  and  income  (for  nonreiief  families) 
was  known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  families  be  used  as  the  base  and  all  those  not 
reporting  income  be  considered  in  the  highest  income 
groups.  However,  since  there  is  no  valid  basis  for  such 
a  procedure  and  the  resulting  distribution  is  not  smooth, 
the  figures  have  been  used  as  presented,  exclusive  of 
the  unknown-income  group.  Clearly  the  number  of 
families  in  the  low-income  groups  is  overstated  to  some 
extent,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  error  is  insuffi- 
cient to  bias  seriously  any  estimates  made  therefrom. 

The  number  of  families  in  each  size  group  M'ith  vary- 
ing numbers  of  children  that  had  incomes  below  the 
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Table  5. — Estimated  number  and  percent  of  urban  relief  families 
of  2  or  more,  and  urban  nonrelicf  families  of  2  or  more  with 
cash  incomes  insufficient  to  purchase  a  living  at  the  emergency 
or  maintenance  levels,  1035-30 


Estimated  population, 

935-36 

Estimated  percent  of 
total  population 

Families  and  persons 

Tottil ' 

Receiv- 
ing 
some 
relief  J 

Not  receiving 
relief,  with 

cash  incomes 

iusuflicieut  to 
purchase  a 

living  at  the — 

Receiv- 
ing 
some 
relief 

Not  receiving 
relief,  with 

cash  incomes 

insufTicient  to 
purchase  a 

living  at  the — 

Emer- 
gency 
level 

Main- 
tenance 
level 

Emer- 
gency 
level 

Main- 
tenance 
level 

Families  of  two  or  more 

Persons  in  families  of 

two  or  more    .      

Millims 
17.0 

63.4 
17.8 

Millions 
2.8 

12.2 
4.7 

Millions 
3.0 

13.3 
4.6 

Millions 
5.4 

23.  U 
7.3 

16.6 
19.2 

26.5 

17.7 
2a  8 

25.3 

31.8 
36.3 

Children  under  16  in 
families    of   two   or 
more 

41.3 

'  Estimates  prepared  by  National  Resources  Committee  for  use  in  the  studies  of 
family  income  and  expendituress. 
'  Relief  based  on  a  means  test. 

cost  of  each  level  of  living  was  determined  by  inter- 
polation. Inasmuch  as  the  income  classification  was 
by  very  broad  groups,  and  families  are  not  distributed 
evenly  within  these  groups,  the  families  of  each  type 
within  each  broad  income  group  were  distributed  by 
$250  intervals  up  to  $2,500  and  by  $500  intervals  from 
$2,500  to  $5,000,  according  to  the  distribution  estimated 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee  for  all  urban 
•  families  in  the  United  States.  Wlaile  the  distribution 
of  families  within  broad  income  groups  would  not  be 
identical  for  families  of  different  composition,  there  is 
undoubtedly  less  error  involved  by  interpolation  after 
such  an  adjustment  than  in  the  absence  of  an  adjust- 
ment. 

The  families  of  each  type  that  had  incomes  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  an  emergency  or  maintenance  level 
were  totaled  and  the  sum  taken  as  a  percentage  of  all 
families  of  two  or  more  persons.  This  percentage  was 
then  applied  to  the  total  number  of  urban  families  of 
two  or  more  in  the  population,  as  estimated  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  for  1935-36,  to  obtain 
an  approximate  count  of  such  families.  The  number 
of  persons  and  of  children  under  16  that  were  in  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  insufficient  to  support  either  level  of 
living  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies of  each  type  by  the  number  of  persons  or  of 
children,  respectively,  tliat  were  represented. 

Number  of  Nonrelief  Urban  Families  Unable  To 
Purchase  Maintenance  or  Emergency  Budgets 

Despite  the  very  low  level  represented  by  the  WPA 
emergency  budget,  approximately  17.7  percent  of  all 
urban  families  of  two  or  more  persons  had  cash  in- 
comes insufficient  to  provide  the  goods  and  services 
representative  of  that  level  and  failed  to  receive  any 


relief  in  1935-36.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the 
2,800,000  urban  families  of  two  or  more  receiving  some 
relief,  approximately  3,000,000  nonrelief  urban  families 
of  two  or  more  persons  were  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves at  an  emergency  level.  An  additional  2,400,000 
families  had  cash  incomes  too  low  to  purchase  a  living 
at  the  maintenance  level,  making  a  total  of  about  5,400,- 
000  nonrelief  urban  families,  or  31.8  percent  of  all  urban 
families  (of  two  or  more)  that  were  financially  unable 
to  support  themselves  at  that  level  and  did  not  receive 
any  relief. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  none  of  the  relief  families  had 
incomes  sufficient  to  purchase  a  living  at  the  main- 
tenance level,  it  appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  urban  families  (of  two  or  more  persons)  in  the 
United  States  were  in  this  position. 

The  situation,  of  course,  appears  even  more  serious 
when  the  numbers  of  persons,  and  especially  the  num- 
bers of  children  under  16,  in  these  families  are  con- 
sidered. (See  Table  5.)  In  urban  areas  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  children  under  16,  for  example,  were 
in  families  that  received  some  relief,  and  in  addition 
over  two-fifths  were  in  families  that  had  cash  incomes 
too  low  to  provide  a  living  at  the  maintenance  level." 

Wliile  admittedly  rough,  these  figures  may  be  taken 
as  reasonably  valid  estimates  of  the  number  of  families 
with  cash  income  too  low  to  purchase  a  living  at  the 
emergency  and  maintenance  levels,  respectively.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  individual  families  may  ob- 
tain the  levels  of  living  specified  with  smaller  outlays, 
by  substitution  of  commodities  that  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  those  priced  but  are  locally  less  expensive, 
by  always  buying  at  the  lowest  prices  instead  of  at 
regular  market  prices,  by  superior  household  manage- 
ment or  by  home  sewing  and  the  like,  rather  than  by 
purchasing  all  articles  ready-made.  Such  potential 
savings  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  extravagances  or  unavoidable  wastes. 


^  Both  incomes  and  living  costs  (for  an  identical  level)  vary  some- 
what with  region  and  with  size  of  community.  However,  since  costs 
tend  to  be  relatively  low  in  areas  where  incomes  are  relatively  low,  no 
serious  error  is  involved  in  comparison  of  the  59city  average  cost  of 
the  WPA  budgi'ts  with  income  distributions  representing  all  urban  fami- 
lies in  the  United  State.'!.  For  example,  while  the  number  of  metropolitan 
families  with  incomes  below  the  average  cost  (in  59  cities)  of  the  main- 
tenance budget  understates  the  number  actually  unable  to  afford  that 
level  of  living,  the  number  of  small-city  families  with  incomes  below 
the  same  figure  overstates  the  number  unable  to  provide  a  living  at 
the  maintenance  level. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  59-city  average  costs  are  probably  slightly 
higher  (since  they  are  based  on  data  for  cities  of  25,000  population  or 
more)  than  the  average  costs  for  all  cities  In  the  United  States  would 
be.  However,  the  income  data  used  in  preparing  these  estimates  were 
not  weighted  by  the  population  when  the  United  States  figures  were 
obtained,  and  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  sample's  representation 
of  population  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000.  (See  Sanders,  Barkev  S., 
"Family  Composition  in  the  United  States,"  Social  Securitij  Bulletin,  U 
(April  1939).  10-11.)  This  deficiency  tends  to  counterbalance  any 
overstatement  of  costs  represented  by  the  59-city  average. 


APPENDIX    16.— METHODS    AND    SOURCES   USED  IN   THE  59-CITIES  STUDY  OF  THE 
ADEQUACY    OF    GENERAL-RELIEF  PAYMENTS,  OCTOBER  1940 


Any  attempt  to  compare  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  general-relief  payments  throughout  the  country  is 
made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  comparable  data  on  the 
subject.     Such  an  analysis  requires  more  information 


than  is  usually  available  on  j(l)  the  sums  required  for 
meeting  basic  family  needs;  and  (2)  amounts  of  in- 
come available  to  relief  families,  including  both  relief 
payments  and  income  other  than  relief. 


L  METHODOLOGY 


Information  on  the  cost  of  a  standard  budget 
could  be  obtained  most  readily  for  the  59  cities  of 
25,000  or  more  population  that  were  included  in  the 
study  of  intercity  differences  in  the  costs  of  living, 
made  in  March  1935  for  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration.^ The  special  survey  conducted  in  October  1940 
by  the  Committee  on  Long-Range  Work  and  Relief  Poli- 
cies to  obtain  data  on  actual  relief  allowances  was  there- 
fore designed  to  cover  the  same  59  cities.  By  expressing 
the  amounts  of  relief  payments  in  each  city  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  the  budget  in  that  city,  a  com- 
parable measure  of  the  adequacy  of  relief  payments  was 
obtained. 

In  the  WPA  study,  the  cost  of  living  was  deter- 
mined for  families  of  a  given  composition  at  two  levels, 
defined  as  the  "maintenance"  and  the  "emergency" 
levels.-  The  level  of  living  selected  for  comparison 
with  general-relief  grants  in  this  study  of  the  "emer- 
gency" level. 

Type  of  Family  Studied 

The  selection  of  the  WPA  "emergency"  budget  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  appendix  as  the  standard  for 
measuring  adequacy  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
permit  comparison,  that  the  information  secured  re- 
garding relief  allowances  be  for  a  family  of  the  same 
size  and  composition  and,  insofar  as  possible,  of  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  family  used  in  the  earlier 
study. 

The  "emergency"  budget  for  the  WPA  study  was 
determined  for  a  family  described  as  "the  unskilled 
manual  worker  type,"  and  consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
a  boy  aged  13,  and  a  girl  aged  8.  The  relief  data 
secured  for  the  present  study  were,  therefore,  for  a 
family  of  the  same  size  and  composition.  However, 
the  cost  of  the  "emergency"  level  of  living  was  deter- 
mined for  a  family  in  which  the  man  was  employed, 
whereas  the  amount  of  relief  allowances  applied  to 
families  in  which  the  man  was  unemployed.    In  16 


of  the  59  cities,  general  relief  is  not  gi-anted  to  families 
with  employable  members  and  therefore  in  these  16 
cities  the  man  was  not  only  unemployed  but  unemploy- 
able. Certain  needs,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  car- 
fare, are  admittedly  somewhat  less  in  the  case  of  the 
unemployed.'  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  degi-ee 
of  diffei'ence,  since  expenditures  for  these  items  in  the 
case  of  the  unemployed  are  affected  by  the  type  and 
amount  of  their  activity  in  seeking  a  job.  However, 
the  extent  of  difference  was  found  to  be  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  total  degree  of  inadequacy  of  general- 
relief  payments  as  disclosed  by  the  study. 

Cities  Included 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  relief  data  were  se- 
cured for  all  of  the  59  cities  included  in  the  WPA  study 
of  1935 : 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Cliicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


Houston,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Peoria,  111. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'  Stecker,  Margaret  Loomls,  Intercitv  Differences  in  Oottg  of  LitHng 
in  March,  19S5,  59  Oitiet,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Social  Research,  Research  Monograph  XII,  Washington.   1937. 

'  See  appendix  15  above  for  description  and  analysis  of  the  levels  of 
living  made  possible  by  these  two  budgets. 
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■  In  the  present  comparisons  between  the  "emergency"  level  of  living 
and  relief  allowances,  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit  the  cost  of  clothing 
and  medical  care  from  both  the  relief  allowance  and  the  cost-of-living 
budget.  The  differences  between  the  employed  and  unemployed  are. 
therefore,  somewhat  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  tbe  amounts 
compared  included  these  two  items. 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Maine 
Portland,  Oreg. 
ProAridence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Scranton,  Pa. 

These  cities  are  scattered  throughout  41  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  All  of  them  have  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000  or  over.  Table  1  below  shows  the  num- 
ber of  cities  of  various  sizes  included  in  the  study,  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  cities  of  these  sizes  in 
the  continental  United  States.* 

Table  1. — Proportion  of  cities  and  population  of  continental 
United  States  included  in  the  study  of  general-retief  allow- 
ances in  59  cities,  October  1940,  by  size  of  city 


Size  of  city 

Cities  of  25,000 and 
over,  continental 
United  States, 
AprU  1940  ■ 

69  cities  included 
in  study 

Percent- 
age of 
cities 
in 

sample 

Percent- 
age of 
popula- 
tion in 
sample 

Num- 
ber 

Popula- 
tion 

Num- 
ber 

Popula- 
tion 

■Continental    United 
States 

412 

52,  335,  767 

69 

31,462,040 

14.3 

60.1 

1,000,000  or  more 

500,000  to  1.000.000 

250,000  to  500,000 

100,000  to  250.000 

25,000  to  100,000 

6 

9 

23 

56 
320 

15  819,  242 

6,  438,  599 
7, 809,  717 

7,  773,  73S 
14, 698,  471 

6 
9 
18 
13 
14 

15,815,242 

6,  438,  599 

6, 381,  534 

1,951,540 

876, 125 

100.0 
100.0 
78.3 
23.6 
4.4 

100.0 
100.0 
81.7 
26.1 
6.0 

1  Derived  from  releases  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Census  relating  to  the  sixteenth  census 
of  population,  April  1940. 

In  commenting  on  the  method  used  in  the  choice  of 
the  cities  to  be  studied,  the  report  on  the  study  of 
intercity  differences  in  costs  of  living  in  March  1935 
states  that 

choosing  the  cities  in  which  to  make  the  study  required  con- 
sideration of  geographic  location,  size,  and  socio-economic  char- 
acteristics of  various  kinds.  At  the  same  time  it  was  desirable 
to  include  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  country's  population  as 
possible.  *  *  *  Covering  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  group 
of  cities  surveyed  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  conflict  be- 
tween population  and  geographic  criteria,  in  that  some  sections 
are  best  represented  by  cities  of  certain  size ;  the  inclusion  of 
these  reduced  the  proportion  of  cities  of  the  same  size  in  other 
areas  where  they  are  more  numerous  but  less  significant.  Thus, 
it  happens  that  in  the  present  group  of  59  cities  the  smallest 
are  perhaps  more  typical  of  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  located  than  of  their  population  class." 

Relief  Population  Included 

In  September  1940  in  the  continental  United  States 
about  1,263,000  cases  (both  rural  and  nonrural)  were 

« 1930  population  flgure.s  were  used  In  the  WPA  study.  On  the 
basis  of  the  1940  census,  one  of  the  59  cities  moved  from  the  250,000- 
500,000  class  to  the  500,000-1,000.000  class  and  another  dropped  from 
the  100.000-250.000  class  to  the  25,000-100,000  class. 

•  Stecker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-92. 


being  aided  by  general-relief  programs;  of  these  cases 
more  than  two-fifths  (42.6  percent)  were  in  the  59 
cities  studied.  It  should  be  noted  that  data  on  cost 
of  living  and  relief  allowances  are  for  cities  having 
a  population  of  25,000  or  over.  Since  the  total  number 
of  1,263,000  cases  cannot  be  apportioned  between  com- 
munities of  all  sizes,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  relief  population  of  the  412  cities  in 
the  continental  United  States  with  a  population  of 
25,000  and  over  that  are  included  in  the  study.  Table 
2  shows  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  relief  cases 
found  in  the  cities  studied  to  the  total  number  of  cases 
receiving  general  relief,  by  social-economic  regions. 

Table  2. — Proportion  of  the  general-relief  caseload  '  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  included  in  tlie  study  of  general-relief 
allotvanees    in   59    cities,    October    1940,    by   socio-economic 

regions ' 


Region 

Total-gen- 
eral relief 
case-load ' 

Qeneral-relief  cases  In 
sample  of  59  cities 

Number 

Percent 

United  States 

'  1,263,000 

538, 339 

42.6 

658, 783 
'53,  707 
57,831 
55,688 
32,  707 
109,  834 

286, 840 

174.868 

11, 179 

8,760 

2,777 

63,915 

51.3 

Middle  States         .            

33.5 

19.3 

Southeast                 -        

16.7 

Southwest 

8.5 

Far  West                         

46.1 

I  Data  used  here  represent  the  September  1940  caseload.  The  proportions  derived 
undoubtedly  Represent  conditions  prevailing  in  October  1940,  since  relatively  little 
change  may  be  expected  in  a  single  month. 

'  States  included  in  these  regions  are:  Northeast,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont.  West  Virginia;  Middle  fftates,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin:  Northwest,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  |Dakota,  Utah, 
Wyoming;  Southeast,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia;  Southwest, 
Arizona,  New  Me.Nico,  Oklahoma,  Te.>;as;  Far  West,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

'  Calculated  from:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (November  1940).  64,  table  6. 

'  Does  not  represent  total  of  regional  figures  because  data  for  some  States  are  esti- 
mated to  exclude  all  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and/or  burial 
only. 

Specifications  iji  Regard  to  Certain  Variations 

A  schedule  like  that  shown  in  Part  II  of  this  ap- 
pendix was  sent  by  the  Committee  on  Long-Range 
Work  and  Relief  Policies  to  the  general-relief  agency 
in  each  of  the  59  cities  studied.  Because  such  agencies 
use  widely  varying  bases  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
relief  grant,  certain  other  specifications  than  those  pre- 
viously discussed  had  to  be  made  to  the  59  agencies 
before  comparable  data  on  grants  could  be  obtained. 
Methods  of  computing  relief  grants  were  not  to  be 
reported.  Other  specifications  were  made  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  nonrelief  income,  provision  of 
clothing  and  medical  care,  and  the  amounts  to  be  al- 
lowed for  housing,  heat,  and  lighting. 

Methods  of  Computing  Relief  Grants 

In  arriving  at  a  relief  payment,  it  is  the  practice  in 
many  agencies  to  prepare  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
needs  of  the  family  and  the  cost  of  such  items.    This 
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is  frequently  considered  the  family's  "budget."  From 
this  total  budget,  the  income  and  available  resources 
of  the  family  are  deducted  in  order  to  arrive  at  what 
is  commonly  Imown  as  the  family's  "budgetary  de- 
ficiency," which  normally  forms  the  basis  of  the  relief 
grant.  Since  it  is  seldom  possible  to  grant  a  relief  al- 
lowance large  enough  to  meet  this  deficiency,  various 
methods  are  used  to  compute  the  amount  that  is  actually 
to  be  given  the  family.  In  some  cases,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  "budgetary  deficiency"  or  of  some  items 
in  the  "budget"  is  given.  In  others,  certain  items  which 
appear  in  the  family  "budget"  are  excluded  when  de- 
termining the  amount  to  be  given.  In  still  other  cases, 
no  use  is  made  of  a  "budget"  in  computing  relief  pay- 
ments, the  amount  the  family  is  to  receive  being  de- 
termined by  some  method  of  prorating  the  funds 
available  for  the  given  month. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  information  be  obtained 
regarding  the  methods  used  by  general-relief  agencies 
in  determining  the  allowances  to  be  given  to  recipients. 
However,  since  the  major  interest  in  the  present  study 
was  to  determine  the  actual  amounts  of  relief  granted 
to  families  of  the  type  specified,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  complete  data  on  the  methods  used  by  the 
agency  to  calculate  the  amounts  to  be  given  for  the 
various  items. 

Nonrelief  Income 

Methods  of  determining  hovT  much  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  relief  allowance  because  the  family  is  receiving 
some  income  from  other  sources  vary  widely  among 
cities.  For  example,  some  agencies  deduct  the  total 
amount  of  income  from  employment.  Others  allow 
for  the  cost  of  lunches,  carfare,  etc.,  before  the  deduc- 
tion is  made.  In  still  others  the  wage  earner  is  al- 
lowed to  retain  a  certain  proportion  of  the  wages  as  an 
incentive  to  further  effort.  In  addition  differences 
are  usually  made  between  the  wages  of  children  and  of 
adults,  between  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family 
and  of  other  members  of  tlie  family,  and  between 
earnings  from  full  and  part-time  employment. 

Therefore,  to  eliminate  the  varying  factor  of  the 
treatment  of  income  and  to  make  comparison  possible, 
the  family  in  this  study  was  defined  as  one  having  no 
income  other  than  the  relief  allowance. 

Clothing  and  Medical  Care 

Certain  items,  notably  clothing  and  medical  care, 
are  usually  given  on  an  "as  needed"  basis  and  are  fre- 
quently furnished  by  agencies  other  than  the  relief 
agency.  For  this  reason,  few  relief  agencies  are  able 
to  report  the  value  of  medical  services  or  clothing  by 
type  of  family  and  by  months.  Tlie  difficulties  of  se- 
curing reliable  information  on  such  expenditures  made 
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it  necessary  to  omit  these  two  items  from  the  relief 
allowance  data.  In  order  to  make  comparison  possi- 
ble, these  two  items  were  also  omitted  from  the  data 
on  cost  of  living  at  the  "emt-rgency"  level.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  information  received  regarding 
clothing  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  involved. 

In  45  of  the  59  cities  studied,  clothing  is  provided 
only  as  needed  and  in  kind.  In  a  few  cities,  certain 
items  of  clothing,  such  as  shoes,  may  be  provided  for 
by  a  special  cash  grant,  although  it  is  more  usual  to 
use  the  WPA  sewing  projects  as  the  source  of  clothing 
provided  in  kind.  A  few  cities  augment  this  supply 
by  agency  purchases  of  clothing  in  wholesale  amounts, 
.thus  providing  necessary  clothing  not  made  on  the  sew- 
ing projects,  but  such  direct  expenditures  are  not 
usually  made  from  general-relief  funds.  The  amount 
of  clothing  provided  to  families  on  general  relief  in 
the  cities  studied  was  for  the  most  part  determined  by 
the  availability  of  garments  and  by  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  family.  Six  cities  furnished  estimates 
of  the  value  of  clothing  that  would  be  furnished  in 
kind  to  a  famil}'  of  the  type  described.  In  5  of  the  6 
cities  the  estimated  value  of  clothing  furnished  in  one 
month  for  a  family  of  the  type  specified  ranged  from 
$2.75  to  $6.40;  one  city  estimated  a  vaUie  of  $14.50. 

Only  14  cities  regularly  include  an  allowance  for 
clothing  in  the  relief  grant ;  in  7  of  these  cities  such 
allowance  is  in  cash.  The  amount  of  monthly  clothing 
allowance  in  the  cities  using  cash  ranged  from  $2  to 
$6.50;  in  the  7  cities  in  which  regular  clothing  allow- 
ances are  made  in  kind,  the  amounts  ranged  in  value 
from  $3.13  to  $8  per  montli. 

Housing,  Heat,  and  Lighting 

The  amount  provided  for  such  items  as  I'ent,  light, 
and  fuel  is  usually  dependent  upon  how  much  recipi- 
ents are  paying  for  such  items.  Many  agencies  have 
regulations  which  set  a  maximum  amount  that  may 
be  allowed  for  each  item  for  families  of  various  sizes. 
These  maximums  may  represent  the  upper  limit  that 
can  be  given  in  exceptional  cases  or  they  may  represent 
what  is  given  if  the  family  expenditures  reach  or 
exceed  the  amount  set. 

Since  living  costs  vary  between  cities,  it  was  not 
possible  to  use  a  given  amount  per  month  for  rent  for 
every  city.  The  quality  of  the  housing  purchasable  for 
the  same  amount  varies  from  city  to  city.  Therefore, 
in  asking  the  relief  agencies  for  information,  the  family 
was  defined  as  one  needing  an  expenditure  for  rent, 
light,  cooking  fuel,  and  heating  fuel  equivalent  to  the 
amount  necessary  for  such  items  at  an  "emergencj''" 
level  of  living  in  June  1940  in  the  city  in  which  the 
family  resided.  A  statement  of  these  amounts  (as 
derived  in  the  manner  described  below)  was  furnished 
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to  the  relief  agencies  in  describing  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  on  which  information  was  being  sought. 
This  served  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  the 
various  agencies  to  provide  information  on  the  relief 
grant  allowed  to  families  whose  circumstances  were 
the  same  as  for  all  otlier  cities  insofar  as  these  items 
were  concerned.  In  practice,  it  meant  that,  if  in  city 
X  $15  per  month  was  sufficient  in  June  1940  to  buy 
housing  the  equivalent  of  that  described  for  the  "emer- 
gency" budget  of  the  WPA  study,  $15  was  used  as 
the  amount  in  describing  the  family  to  the  relief 
agency  in  city  X.  If  $17  per  month  was  requii'ed  to 
buy  the  same  standard  in  city  Y,  $17  was  used  as  the 
rent  amount  for  the  family  in  city  Y. 

These  amounts  were  determined  in  the  following 
manner : 

Rent. — Annual  rents  were  computed  for  31  cities  by 
taking  75  percent  of  the  rent  figure  at  the  "mainte- 
nance" level,  as  shown  in  Table  1  of  the  mimeographed 
release  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Estimated 
Intercity  Differences  in  Costs  of  Living,  June  15, 1940." 
This  procedure  corresponds  appi-oximately  to  that  used 
in  the  WPA  study  in  obtaining  "emergency"  level 
rents  for  March  1935.*^  For  the  remaining  28  cities, 
for  which  information  on  rents  was  not  collected  cur- 
rently by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  rent  figures 
at  the  "emergency"  level  were  derived  by  applying  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  average  changes  in 
rents  in  large  cities  to  the  March  1935  rent  figures  at 
the  "maintenance"  level  and  taking  75  percent  of  this 
amount.  The  monthly  rent  figures  entered  on  the 
schedules  were  computed  by  dividing  the  annual  figures 
by  12  and  rounding  the  quotients  to  the  nearest  50  cents. 

Coal,  gas,  and  elect ncity. — For  46  cities  the  annual 
costs  of  these  items  at  the  "emergency"  level,  as  of 
June  15,  1940,  were  computed  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  using  methods 
similar  to  those  of  the  WPA  study.^  For  the  re- 
maining cities,  for  which  price  information  on  these 
items  is  not  collected  currently  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  March  1935  cost  figures  were  used.  It  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  apply  to  the  March  1935  figures 


•  "Rents  at  the  emergency  level  of  livin);  were  oomputed  as  75  per- 
cent of  reported  rents  at  the  maintenance  level,  plus  the  water  rate 
where  it  w-as  paid  by  tlie  tenant.  With  local  adjustments  for  water 
and  other  considerations  in  a  few  places,  the  average  ratio  was  73.6 
percent.  •  *  •  Xhe  smallest  ratio,  73.5  percent,  was  found  in 
Denver  and  the  largest.  78.6  percent,  in   Butte."      (/6id.,  p.  35.) 

'  The  Bureau's  prices  for  coal  were  weighted  in  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  specified  for  a  4-room  house,  and  varied 
between  climatic  regions  as  indicated  in  the  WPA  study.  In  the  cities 
where  anthracite  is  used,  the  quantity  weight  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  efBciency  of  the  two  coals.  For  anthracite,  prices 
used  represent  an  average  of  prices  for  the  chestnut  and  the  pea  sizes. 
For  bituminous,  prices  for  the  nut  size  were  used.  The  annual  cost  of 
gas  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  9  therms  of  gas  for  the  number  of 
months  allowed  for  each  city.  Electricity  costs  represent  the  cost  of 
17  kilowatt  hours  for  12  months. 


the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  of  change  in 
the  costs  of  these  items,  since  coal,  gas,  and  electricity 
costs  generally  vary  more  between  cities  (even  within 
a  given  region)  at  a  given  time  than  in  the  same  cities 
over  a  period  of  time. 

The  monthly  figures  entered  on  the  schedules  were 
derived  as  follows:  coal,  the  average  cost  per  month 
during  the  months  allowed;  electricity,  the  average 
cost  per  month ;  gas,  the  average  cost  per  month  dur- 
ing the  months  allowed.  All  figures  were  rounded  to 
the  nearest  5  cents.  It  should  be  noted  that  tlie  inclu- 
sion of  both  coal  and  gas  repi'esents  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  "emergency"  level  budget  as  originally 
defined.  In  the  WPA  study,  coal  was  allowed  only 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  dependent  on  the 
climate,  and  gas  for  cooking  and  ice  were  each  allowed 
only  during  the  remaining  months.  For  purposes  of 
this  study,  it  was  assumed  that  the  relief  grant  was  for 
a  month  during  which  coal  would  be  allowed.  In  con- 
sequence, ice  was  excluded.  However,  the  monthly  cost 
of  gas  was  included,  based  on  the  cost  per  month  for 
the  months  allowed. 

Table  3. — Cities  for  which  cost  of  living  at  the  "emergency" 
lei^el   M'os   computed   from   prices  collected  as    of  June  15, 

1940  ' 


City  and  region 

-Ml  items 
used  for 
compari- 
son >  , 

Food, 
coal,  gas, 
and  elec- 
tricity 

only 

City  and  region  ' 

All  items 
used  for 
compari- 
son ' 

Food, 
coal,  gas, 
and  elec- 
tricity 

only 

Northeast: 

A          

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Northwest: 

A 

B 

X 

B 

C       

C 

X 

D 

D 

E       

Southeast: 

A 

X 
X 

F 

G           ..     . 

X 
X 

X 

x< 

B 

H 

C 

I 

D                     .  . 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

J 

E 

K 

X 

F                

L 

X 

G 

M      

X  » 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Xi 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H. 

I 

N 

Middle  States: 

J 

A 

K 

X 
X 

B       -.-- 

Southwest: 

A 

B 

C 

D  --.- 

E 

Far  West: 

A 

X 
X 
X 
X 

F ---- 

G 

B            

H  

C 

I 

D       

J 

X 
X 

K 

I  1940  figures  on  cost  of  living  based  on  data  prepared  by  Cost  of  Living  Division, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

'  For  States  included  in  these  regions,  see  table  2,  footnote  2. 

» Includes  rent,  food,  coal,  gas,  electricity,  house  furnishings,  transportation,  and 
miscellaneous  goods  and  services. 

*  1940  gas  rates  not  available. 

'  1940  rent  figures  entered  on  schedules  were  derived  by  applying  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  index  of  average  changes  in  rent  in  large  cities  to  the  March  1936 
figures  for  this  city. 

Cost  of  an  "Emergency"  Budget. 

In  the  comparison  of  relief  allowances  with  living 
costs  at  the  "emergency"  level,  clothing  and  medical 
care  were  not  included  in  either  the  living  cost  figure 
or  in  the  relief  allowance  for  reasons  discussed  above. 
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For  this  comparison,  therefore,  the  costs  of  food,  house- 
hold furnishings,  transportation,  and  miscellaneous 
items  provided  at  the  "emergency"  level  as  defined  in 
the  WPA  study,  were  added  to  the  rent,  fuel,  and 
light  costs  entered  on  the  schedules. 

For  46  cities  food  costs  at  the  "emergency"  level, 
as  of  June  15,  1940,  were  computed  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  33 
of  these  cities,  June  1940  costs  were  also  estimated  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Division  for  house  furnishings, 
transportation,  and  miscellaneous  items.  For  the  re- 
maining 13  of  the  46  cities,  for  which  current  price 
data  were  not  available  for  these  items,  the  March 
1935  costs  of  home  furnishings  and  of  miscellaneous 
items  were  adjusted  upward  by  6.1  percent  and  2.6 
percent,  respectively.  These  adjustment  factors  repre- 
sent the  avevage  change  in  the  cost  of  each  of  these 
items  between  March  1935  and  June  1940  in  the  33 


cities  for  which  June  1940  data  were  available.  Since 
there  was  no  average  net  change  in  transportation 
costs  in  these  cities,  the  19135  figures  for  this  category 
were  assumed  to  be  representative  of  1940  costs. 

For  the  remaining  13  cities,  the  only  available  data 
on  "emergency"  level  costs  were  those  for  March  1935. 
No  satisfactory  adjustment  factor  could  be  developed 
to  bring  the  1935  food  cost  figures  up  to  date  in  these 
cities. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  June  cost-of-living  data  for 
comparison,  with  October  relief  allowances,  because 
June  was  the  most  recent  month  for  which  prices  (col- 
lected quarterly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
were  available  at  the  time  when  rent,  fuel,  and  light 
costs  were  computed  for  entry  on  the  schedules.  The 
measure  of  adequacy  of  relief  allowances  is  not  appre- 
ciably affected,  however,  since  price  changes  between 
June  and  September  1940  were  in  general  very  small. 


n.  SCHEDULE  SENT  TO  RELIEF  AGENCIES 


A.  General  Instructions 

Assume  a  situation  in  which  an  application  for  relief 
is  made  by  a  family  of  four  persons,  man,  wife,  and 
two  children,  living  in  your  city.  On  investigation, 
the  family  is  found  to  be  without  income  or  resources 
of  any  kind,  and  is  found  to  meet  all  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  general  relief.  The  family  presents 
no  special  health  or  other  problems.  When  the  case  is 
opened,  it  appears  that  the  family  will  need  assistance 
for  longer  than  an  emergency  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
More  detailed  information  about  the  family,  needed  for 
making  up  a  budget,  appears  on  the  budget  form  on 
page  2. 

In  using  the  budget  form  please  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  interested  in  getting  information  regarding 
your  cwrrent  practices  in  making  general  relief  grants. 
We  are  asking  you  therefore,  to  include  only  those 
items  which  are  usually  provided  for  in  your  general 
relief  grants,  and  to  indicate  the  amount  for  each  item 
which  would  actually  be  given  to  a  family  of  this  size. 
Items  which  your  agency  many  provide  under  unusual 
circumstances,  or  in  rare  cases,  should  not  be  included. 

We  know  that  in  some  agencies  a  budget  for  the 
family  is  prepared,  using  standard  budget  figures  for 
a  family  of  a  particular  size,  and  then,  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  or  for  some  other  reason,  a  percentage  cut 
is  made  in  the  total  budget  figure,  so  that  the  actual 
relief  grant  given  the  family  is  less  than  the  budget 
calls  for.  In  other  agencies,  under  these  circumstances, 
one  or  more  items  are  entirely  eliminated  when  tlie 
grant  is  actually  made,  so  that  again  the  amount  of  re- 
lief given  the  family  is  less  than  the  complete  budget 


would  call  for.  Since  we  are  interested  in  getting  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  relief  actually  recei/ved 
by  the  family,  this  figure  should  be  written  in  the  space 
we  have  indicated  on  the  budget  form  under  the  head- 
ing "Actual  Total  Relief  Grant  made  to  the  family 
for  a  month."  If  this  total  figure  is  less  than  the 
total  of  column  3,  indicate  the  reason  for  the  difference, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  cut  is  made,  giving  this 
information  immediately  below  the  amount  of  actual 
relief  grant. 

If  the  budget  form  used  by  your  agency  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  form  we  have  drawn  up,  that  you  cannot 
easily  give  us  the  information  called  for  on  our  form, 
please  use  one  of  your  own  forms,  filling  it  in  as  you 
would  for  an  actual  family  of  four,  indicating  any 
difference  between  the  actual  relief  grant  given  the 
family  and  your  budget  total. 

In  some  agencies,  the  general  relief  grant  may  not  be 
made  on  a  budgetary  basis  at  all.  If  this  is  true  of 
your  agency,  write  in  the  amount  of  relief  which  would 
be  given  to  this  family  for  a  month,  under  the  heading 
"Actual  Total  Relief  Grant  made  to  the  family  for  a 
month,"  and  indicate  how  the  figure  is  arrived  at. 

B.  Instructions  for  Filling  Budget  Form  ^ 

Colunui  1.  Items 

Under  this  heading  we  have  listed  a  mmaber  of 
budget  items.  If  any  other  items  are  usually  included 
by  your  agency  in  a  general  relief  grant,  list  these 
items  under  "Other",  indicating  the  amount  and  form 
in  which  provision  for  these  items  is  made,  as  explained 
below. 
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Column  2.  Form  of  Relief 

Check  under  "Cash"  those  items  for  which  a  cash 
allowance  (actual  money  or  check  made  out  to  the 
family  head)  is  given  or  sent  direct  to  the  family. 

Check  under  "in  kind"  those  items  provided  in  any 
form  other  than  cash.  A  rent  check  made  out  to  the 
landlord,  or  rent  paid  directly  to  the  landlord  would 
be  checked  in  this  column.  Goods  obtained  by  the 
family  through  a  commissary  or  warehouse  would  also 
be  checked  here. 

Provision  for  some  items  may  be  made  partly  in 
cash,  and  partly  in  kind.  Such  items  should  be  checked 
under  both  headings,  "cash"  and  "in  kind."  An  ex- 
ample of  this  would  be  if  milk  is  sent  to  the  family 
and  the  rest  of  the  food  allowance  is  made  in  cash.  In 
this  case  the  food  allowance  would  be  checked  under 
both  "cash"  and  "in  kind." 

Check  under  "not  provided"  those  items  that  are  not 
usually  included  in  the  grant. 

Column  3.  Amount 

The  amount  (in  dollars  and  cents)  of  a  monthly  al- 
lowance for  each  item  should  be  written  in  under  the 
column  headed  "amount."  If  the  allowance  is  usually 
made  on  a  weekly  basis,  multiply  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  allowance  by  4%  to  get  the  monthly  allowance; 
if  the  allowance  is  made  semimonthly,  multiply  by  2. 

If  rent,  fuel  (gas  and  coal),  and  light  (electricity) 
are  usually  included  in  your  general  relief  grants,  but 
the  amounts  we  have  given  as  being  paid  by  this  family 
for  these  items  are  larger  than  would  be  given  by  your 
agency,  use  the  figure  that  would  be  allowed  by  your 
agency  for  these  items  for  a  family  of  this  size.  For 
heating  fuel  (coal)  give  the  amount  per  month,  in 
dollars  and  cents,  that  would  be  allowed  during  the 
winter  months. 

Some  items  may  be  given  only  upon  report  of  the 
visitor  that  the  family  is  in  need  of  a  particular  item, 
or  upon  request  of  the  family.  Clothing,  for  example, 
may  be  granted  only  on  this  basis.  In  this  case,  the 
cash  value  of  the  clothing  which  would  be  given  the 
family  in  any  one  month,  should  be  written  in  under 
"amount,"  opposite  "clothing."  If  there  is  no  way  of 
determining  the  amount  of  clothing  that  would  be 
allowed  for  a  month,  write  in  "given  as  needed." 

If  any  item  has  been  checked  under  both  "cash"  and 
"in  kind,"  in  column  2,  give  the  total  cash  value  of  the 
allowance  made  for  this  item  for  a  month. 

In  givmg  the  "cash  value"  of  items  provided  in  kind, 
the  current  retail  value  of  these  items,  in  the  amounts 
provided  for  a  month,  should  be  given.  If  it  is  not 
possible  for  you  to  give  the  actual  retail  value,  please 
indicate  the  basis  on  which  you  figure  the  cash  value  of 
these  items. 


This  information  should  be  given  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  budget  form,  under  "1.  Basis  on  which  cash 
value  of  items  in  kind  is  figured." 

Note. — On  the  reverse  side  of  the  budget  form  we 
have  suggested  several  points  in  connection  with  the 
budget  on  which  you  may  want  to  make  comments. 
Please  use  this  side  of  the  budget  form  for  your  com- 
ments on  these  points  or  on  any  other  which  you  feel 
you  want  to  explain  more  fully. 

C.  Budget  Form 

Form  No 

Agency 

City 

State 

Date 

This  form  is  to  be  filled  for  the  family  desciibed 
below : 

Family  Age  Usual  Occupation 

Man  45  General  laborer 

Woman  41  Housewife 

Boy  13  School 

Girl  8  School 

Rent:  $ a  month,  including  water,  for  5 

room  house. 

Utilities : 

Gas  (for  cooking)  :  $ a  month. 

Electricity   (for  lighting)  :  $ a  month. 

Coal   (for  heating:  $ a  month,  during 

winter  months. 


(1) 

(2) 

Form  of  relief  (check  for 

each  item) 

(3) 
Amount 
(Give    in    dollars 
and  cents  the  al- 
lowance for  each 
item  for  1  manO,) 

Cash 

In  kind 

Not  pro- 
vided 

Food   (do   not   include   surplus 
commodities) 

Clothing 

Rent 

Light  (electricity) 

Cooking  fuel  (gas) 

Heating  fuel  (coal— as  given  In 
winter  months) 

Household  incidentals 

Transportation  (carfares) 

Recreation 

Insurance 

other  (specify) 

A.  Total  Column  3 $ 

B.  Actual  Total  Relief  Grant  made  to  family  for 
month $ 
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If  the  Actual  Total  Relief  Grant  (B)  is  less  than 
the  Total  Column  3  (A),  give  below  the  reason  for  the 
difference  (lack  of  funds,  maximum  limitation  on 
grants,  etc.)  and  the  method  by  which  the  reduction 
in  grant  is  made  (percentage  cut,  elimination  of  cer- 
tain specified  items,  etc.). 

1.  Basis  on  which  cash  value  of  items  given  in  kind 
is  figured.     (Actual  retail  price,  cost  to  agency,  etc.) 

Comments : 

2.  If  the  families  on  general  relief  in  your  city  com- 
monly use  other  forms  of  fuel  than  those  given  as 
being  used  by  the^  family  we  have  described,  specify 
under  "Comments"  the  fuels  commonly  used  for  light, 
heat  and  cooking,  and  give  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
amount  which  your  agency  would  allow  for  a  family 
of  this  same  size  for  a  month.  (This  information  is 
to  be  given  iyi  addition  to  the  figures  for  gas,  electricity 
and  coal,  which  j'ou  have  given  on  the  Budget  Form.) 

Comments : 

3.  Please  explain  any  special  rent  or  clothing 
policies. 

Comments : 

4.  If  your  agency  is  at  present  operating  under  un- 
usual circumstances,  presumably  temporary,  which 
affect  the  general  relief  grants  you  are  now  making, 
explain  these  circumstances. 

Comments : 

D.  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  General  Relief — 

Family  of  Four  Persons. 

If  for  any  reason  your  agency  has  no  provision  at 
present  for  granting  general  relief,  check  here 

Keeping  the  same  family  composition,  consider  each 
of  the  following  changes  as  being  introduced  into  the 
family  situation  separately,  and  indicate  whether  the 
family  would  then  be  eligible  for  general  relief. 

1.  If  the  man  is  employable,  but  is  currently  unem- 
ployed, and  no  other  employable  in  the  family. 
Yes No 

2.  If  the  man  is  unemployable,  because  of  temporary 
physical  disability  and  no  other  employable  in  the  fam- 
ily.   Yes No 

3.  If  the  man  is  unemployable,  because  of  permanent 
physical  disability,  no  other  employable  in  the  family, 
and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  not  available. 
Yes No 

4.  If  the  man  is  working  full  time,  at  usual  occupa- 
tion but  earnings  are  not  sufficient  for  family's  needs. 
Yes No 

5.  If  the  man  is  working  part  time,  and  earnings  are 
not  sufficient  for  family's  needs.    Yes No. 
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6.  If  the  man  is  eligible  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation, but  payments  have  not  yet  started.    Yes 

No 

7.  If  the  man  is  eligible  for,  and  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation,  but  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion not  sufficient  for   family's  needs.     Yes   

No 

8.  If  the  family  are  non-citizens  (without  first  or 
second  papers).    Yes No 

(a)  If  the  man  is  a  non-citizen,  but  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  citizens.    Yes No 

If  answer  to  (a)  is  "Yes,"  would  the  grant  include 
the  man?    Yes No 

(b)  If  the  man  has  secured  his  first  papers. 
Yes No 

E.  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  General  Relief — 

Other  Family  Groups 

Does  your  agency  give  general  relief  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions? 

1.  When  there  is  an  Old  Age  Assistance  grant  re- 
cipient in  the  household.     Yes No 

(a)  To  supplement  the  Old  Age  Assistance  grant. 
Yes No 

(b)  To  members  of  the  household  not  receiving  an 
Old  Age  Assistance  grant.     Yes No 

2.  Pending  determination  of  eligibility  for  Old  Age 
Assistance.     Yes No 

3.  When  there  is  an  Aid  to  (he  Blind  grant  recipient 
in  the  household.     Yes No 

(a)  To  supplement  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant. 
Yes No 

(b)  To  members  of  the  household  not  receiving  an. 
Aid  to  the  Blind  grant.     Yes No 

4.  Pending  determination  of  eligibility  for  Aid  to 
the  Blind.     Yes No 

5.  When  there   is  an  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

grant     recipient     in     the     household.     Yes    

No 

(a)  To  supplement  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
grant.     Yes No 

(b)  To  members  of  the  household  not  receiving  an 

Aid     to     Dependent     Children     grant.     Yes    

No 

6.  Pending  determination  of  eligibility  for  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children.     Yes No 

7.  To    supplement    WPA    earnings.    Yes   

No 

8.  To     single,     unattached     persons.    Yes    

No 

9.  To     couples     without     children.       Yes     

No 
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10.  To  supplement  income  from  small  business,  if 

income  is  not  sufficient  for  family's  need.     Yes 

No 

F.  Surplus  Commodities 

1.  Are  surplus  commodities  given  to  general  relief 
cases?     Yes No 

(a)  In   addition   to   regular  general   relief   grant? 
Yes No 

(b)  As    the    only    form    of    relief?     Yes    

No 

(c)  Is  the  amount  of  the  food  allowance  reduced 

■when  surplus  commodities  are  given?     Yes 

No 
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(d)  Estimate  the  cash  value  of  the  surplus  com- 
modities that  would  be  given  in  any  one  month  to  a 
family  of  four  persons.    $ 

2.  Is  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  in  operation  in  your 
city?     Yes No 

G.  Medical  Care 

1.  Is  there  provision  in  your  city  for  medical  care 

for   families   receiving  general   relief?     Yes   

No 

(a)  From    General    relief    funds.      Yes      

No 

(b)  From    other    funds    or    sources.     Yes    

No 


APPENDIX  17 

Average  monthly  old-age  and  survivors'  benefits  allowed,  by  family  units  of  beneficiaries,  by  State  '  and  socio-economic  region,  January  through 

June  1940  » 


Region  and  State 


Retirement  and  dependents'  benefits 


Primary 
only 


Primary  and 
wife 


Primary  and 

one  or  more 

children 


Primary, 

wife,  and 

one  or  more 

children 


Survivors'  benefits 


Widow  only 


Widow  and 

one  or  more 

children 


One  or  more 

children  and 

no  widow 


Parents 


United  States 

Northeast: 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.- 

New  York... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Middle  States: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Northwest; 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Southeast: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee.- 

Virginia 

Southwest: 

Arizona.. 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Far  West: 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska.. 

Hawaii 

Foreign 


$21.90 


22.23 
20.15 
22.67 
20.11 
21.30 
22.44 
20.86 
24.56 
22.74 
22.61 
21.64 
20.46 
20.93 

33.00 
21.60 
20.09 
22.17 
22.47 
21.08 
22.52 
22.34 

21.96 
21,66 
20.61 
21.71 
21.30 
19.93 
20.62 
22.33 
22.41 

19.07 
18.46 
21.45 
18.80 
19.82 
19.46 
18.92 
18.13 
18.17 
18.78 
19.60 

22.69 
20.68 
20.42 
20.98 

22.81 
23.62 
21.29 
22.30 

24.44 
20.72 
23.12 


$36.22 


37.17 
34.47 
37.14 
35.47 
34.87 
37.43 
34.09 
38.61 
37.27 
36.11 
36.62 
34.76 
35.12 

37.54 
34.91 
34.10 
36.42 
37.83 
34.48 
36.87 
37.83 

37.07 
30.74 
34.06 
40.01 
35.35 
31.71 
39.69 
35.63 
41.63 

31.31 
29.89 
36.35 
31.61 
33.39 
32.28 
27.78 
29.30 
29.74 
32.29 
33.65 

37.44 
49.00 
34.63 
33.83 

37.74 
37.00 
34.40 
37.21 


W 


25.60 
31.00 


$37.  03 


$50.95 


$20.70 


$42.  45 


41.44 

(') 

31.78 

(' 

41.27 

(') 

34.17 

(') 

36. 95 

m 

38.90 

47.00 

38.61 

46.00 

40.72 

39.50 

40.23 

60.00 

37.78 

64.00 

38.21 

(') 

32.67 

(>) 

36.41 

(") 

38.89 

44.00 

37.65 

(') 

34.42 

(') 

36.  87 

62.60 

38.78 

(») 

35.87 

(•) 

38.27 

44.00 

37.88 

61.00 

28.17 

(') 

38.09 

(') 

34.93 

(>) 

37.25 

C>) 

37.84 

(') 

44.00 

(') 

32  43 

(») 

37.86 

(>) 

46.00 

(') 

33.58 

30.52 

32.93 

(') 

33.10 

(') 

37.57 

(>) 

32.49 

43.00 

29.47 

(') 

32  17 

82.00 

30.84 

(») 

32  89 

?> 

35.39 

h 

39.71 

m 

32.73 

m 

31.94 

(>) 

37.60 

(>) 

40.41 

60.60 

31.80 

(•) 

33.92 

(>) 

38.08 

m 

45.00 

m 

34.21 

(') 

39.00 

(') 

21.07 
26.00 
21.70 
21.75 
20.60 
21.39 
17.33 
22.03 
31.03 
21.49 
20.29 
25.40 
18.22 

20.66 
20.19 
19.80 
20.37 
21.92 
20.38 
21.14 
21.36 

21.67 
18.00 
18.64 
21.00 
18.40 

') 
27.00 

') 
15.60 

15.89 
15.20 
16.80 
18.60 
18.38 
19.87 
18.25 
17.63 
13.40 
16.42 
19.13 


2 


18.67 
21.92 


20.92 


m 


20.38 
18.75 


(') 


43.41 
45.67 
43.70 
37.85 
42  29 
44.96 
42.70 
44.98 
44.96 
42.13 
42.00 
39  87 
41.69 

45.35 
43.00 
43.06 
45.83 
43.51 
41.95 
43.93 
45.14 

40.85 
44.54 
38.13 
38.92 
43.21 
30.40 
40.73 
42.77 
45.90 

37.14 
36.56 
37.24 
35.08 
39.40 
39.82 
35.06 
33.10 
30.73 
37.46 
37.24 

42.62 
36.86 
44.54 
39.62 

44.53 
50.86 
41.87 
42.31 

44.00 
46.55 
44.45 


$27.71 


38.89 
25.00 
19.38 
21.60 
31.33 
28.67 
25.65 
29.68 
30.37 
29.15 
31.00 
29.80 
41.00 

26.01 
29.49 
28.56 
34.58 
39.20 
26.92 
31.34 
24.33 

27.60 
26.00 
16.80 
21.63 
41.10 
37.67 
24.25 
25.17 
21.40 

21.38 
27.38 
15.18 
23.13 
32.67 
17.70 
13.88 
26.61 
21.03 
25.90 
24.91 

30.30 
26.00 
16.67 
19.67 

25.63 


(») 


32.80 
25.47 

10.00 
27.29 
63.50 


$14.03 


(•) 


(') 


15.75 
10.00 

12  50 
14.3a 
15.40 

16.20 
14.19 
14.23 


w 


('I 

(>) 
(') 

(') 

(') 


12  00 

16.50 
14.00 
22.00 
15.29 
14.60 
13.60 
16.31 
15.80 

12.00 

11.00 
15.00 
13.00 


10.00 

14.43 
13.00 
10.00 
12  00 
13.25 
10.76 
12.60 
13.80 


15.00 
10.43 


(>) 


14.00 
13.60 


(>) 
(>) 
C) 


Source:  Computed  from  data  supplied  by  the  Analysis  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board. 

'  Based  on  residenceof  insured  worker  (retirement  and  dependents' benefits)  or  principal  beneficiary  (survivors'  benefits)  at  the  time  claim  for  benefit  was  filed. 

'  Monthly  amounts  payable  without  adjustments  required  by  section  203  (subsections  d,  e,  g,  and  h),  or  section  907  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct  amendments  of  1939. 

'  No  benefits  of  the  particular  type  were  allowed. 
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APPENDIX  18 

Provisions  relating  to  legal  settlement  for  general  relief  in  the  4S  States  as  of  January  1,  1941 


State  and  statutory 
provision ' 


(1) 


Alabama: 

Code   1940,  title  44, 
sec.  5. 


Aritona: 

Ann.  Code  1939,  sera. 
70-117  to  70-llS; 
enactment;  1037,  cb. 
18. 


Arkansas. 


California : 

Indigent  Relief— Deer- 
ings  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code 
1937.  sees.  2550-2601. 


Unemployment  Relief 
—Laws  of  1940,  ch. 
46, 


Colorado: 

Laws  of  1939,  ch.  141. .    3  years . 


Connecticut: 

Gen.  Stat.  1930,  sees. 
1684-1689;  1711; 
amendments:  1939 
Supp.  sec.  568e;  Pub- 
lic Acts  mi,  ch. 
1942, 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Length  of  time  for  gaining 
settlement  and/or  residence 


State 


(2) 


3  years 


(See  col.  5). 


3  years. 


3  years  and  6 
years  (see  col. 
6). 


Local 


(3) 


6months. 


6  months.. 


(See  col.  6) . 


1  year  (see  col.  5) 


(See  col.  5). 


6  months.. 


4  years  (see  col, 
6). 


Length  of  time  in  which  set- 
tlement and/or  residence 
may  be  lost 


(4) 


In  thoabsence  of  specific  statu- 
tory provisions,  the  courts 
generally  hold  that,  when  a 
settlement  is  once  legally 
gained  in  a  place,  it  must  re- 
main there  until  it  is  suh- 
sequently  established  else- 
where. 

T-mporary  absence  from  State 
not  to  exceed  1  year  during 
the  3-year  period  does  not 
affect  right  of  applicant  for 
relief.  An  absence  which  is 
not  temporary  in  character 
may  cause  loss  of  residence, 
regardless  of  the  length  of 
such  absence. 

(See  col.  6) - 


1  year  (except  for  labor  or 
other  special  or  temporary 
purpose) . 


1  year  (except  for  labor  or  other 
special  or  temporary  pur- 
pose). 


1  year. 


4  consecutive  years'  absence 
from  town.' 


Legal  gualiflcatioDS  and  agency  practices  regarding  settlement  and/or  residence 
for  general-relief  purposes 


(6) 


(1)  The  6-month  period  must  be  prior  to  application  for  support. 

(2)  Under  a  program  of  "Temporary  Aid,"  general  relief  may  be  granted  for  a 

period  of  30  days  regardless  of  settlement  or  residence. 


(1)  The  3-year  period  must  immediately  precede  date  of  application;  the  6- 

month  period  must  also  immediately  precede  this  date. 

(2)  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 

shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this  State  in  consequence  of  his  being  sta- 
tioned at  any  naval  or  military  base  within  the  State  (Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  Article  VII,  sec.  6). 

(3)  Residence  requirements  do  not  prevent  the  granting  of  relief  or  aid  in  emer- 

gency cases. 

(1)  Legal  settlement  for  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provision; 

settlement  for  the  special  public  assistances  is  one  year  in  State. 

(2)  Under  regulations  of  the  State  department  of  public  welfare  legal  settlement 

is  governed  by  intention  coupled  with  the  needs  of  the  individual,  rather 
than  by  length  of  residence.  Authorization  may  be  granted  for  any 
person  to  be  sent  into  Arkansas  regardless  of  how  long  he  has  lived  out 
of  the  State,  or  even  if  he  has  never  lived  in  the  State,  provided  that:  (a) 
The  individual  must  desire  to  come;  and  (b)  There  must  be  some  evidence 
to  show  that  his  best  interests  will  be  served  by  his  coming.  Under  this 
plan,  settlement  may  be  relinquished  immediately  when  a  person  leaves 
the  State,  in  so  far  as  eligibility  for  public  assistance  is  concerned.  Like- 
wise, a  person  may  gain  settlement  immediately  upon  his  entry  into  the 
State,  in  so  faras  his  right  to  public  assistance  Is  concerned.  The  loss  and 
gain  of  settlement  is  optional  under  these  conditions,  since  it  is  possible  for 
residents  of  this  State  to  continue  to  receive  assistance  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  while  living  in  another  State;  also,  a  person  residing  in  this  State, 
who  receives  assistance  from  another  State,  does  not  automatically  gain 
settlement  in  this  State  during  the  period  in  which  such  assistance  is 
received. 

(1)  Applicant  must  have  lived  continuously  in  the  State  for  the  3-year  period 

with  intent  to  make  it  his  home. 

(2)  During  that  period  he  must  not  have  received  any  public  or  private  relief 

or  support  from  friends,  charitable  organizations,  or  relatives  other  than 
legally  responsible  relatives. 

(3)  Time  spent  in  a  public  institution  or  on  parole  therefrom  shall  not  be 

counted  in  determining  matter  of  residence  in  this  or  another  State. 

(4)  One  year's  county  residence  must  immediately  precede  application  for 

assistance. 

(5)  If  the  applicant  has  no  such  year's  residence  within  3  years  preceding 

application,  that  county  shall  be  responsible  for  his  support  wherein  he  was 
present  for  the  longest  time  during  the  three  year  period. 

(6)  Time  spent  in  a   public  institution  or  on  parole  therefrom  or  in  a  private 

charitable  institution,  may  not  be  counted  in  determining  county  resi- 
dence. 

(7)  Boards  of  county  supervisors  may  give  emergency  relief  to  dependent 

nonresidents  as  they  deem  necessary. 

(1)  The  3-year  period  must  begin  on  or  before  Jtme  1, 1940;  otherwise  applicant 

must  have  lived  in  the  State  5  years. 

(2)  Time  spent  in  a  public  institution  or  on  parole  therefrom  is  to  be  disre- 

garded in  determming  the  period  of  residence  in  the  State. 

(3)  Aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  illegally  subsequent  to  July  1,  1924 

are  not  eligible;  in  order  to  be  eligible  every  alien,  unless  he  first  provci 
entry  prior  to  July  1, 1924,  shall  prove  his  entry  into  the  United  States  was 
legal. 

(4)  While  there  is  no  county  residence  requirement  in  the  law  for  unemploy- 

ment relief,  the  State  relief  administration  follows  the  local  requirements 
as  outlined  in  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  (see  above). 
(6)  Nonresidents  may  receive  temporary  aid  not  to  exceed  30  days  verification 
of  residence. 

(1)  Applicant  must  not  have  received  any  assistance  from  public  funds,  any 

part  of  which  is  contributed  by  State  or  coimty  during  three-year  period. 

(2)  Provided,  if  applicant  lias  resided  continuously  in  the  State  (or  1  year  prior 

to  application  and  has  been  self-supporting  during  that  time,  he  may 
receive  relief  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 

(3)  Time  spent  in  public  institutions  or  on  parole  therefrom  shall  not  be  in- 

cluded in  the  3-year  period. 

(4)  Six  months  in  county  must  immediately  precede  application. 

(1)  For  inhabitants  of  other  States,  (o)  4  years  must  precede;  (6)  must  be  self- 

supporting  during  period  without  expense  to  town  or  this  State;  (c)  or 
have  been  a  resident  lor  1  year  and  own  real  estate  valued  at  $500. 

(2)  For  inhabitants  of  other  towns,  (a)  4  years  continuous  residence;  (6)  must 

be  self-supporting  during  period;  (c)  must  not  have  received  aid  from 
any  other  town  or  this  State. 

(3)  No  person  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  thisStateor  of  some  State  or  territory 

of  the  United  States  shall  gain  settlement  in  a  town,  unless  admitted  by  a 
vote  of  its  inhabitants  or  by  consent  of  its  Justices  of  the  peace  and  select- 
men. 

(4)  A  person  without  local  settlement  who  Is  otherwise  eligible,  may  receive 

relief,  for  which  reimbursement  is  made  by  the  State  to  local  reUef  agencies. 
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Provisions  relating  to  legal  settlement  for  general  relief  in  the  J,8  States  as  nf  Jamiary  1,  1941 — Continued 


State  and  statutory 
provision  ' 


Leneth  of  time  for  gaining 
settlement  and/or  residence 


State 


Local 


Length  of  time  In  which  set- 
tlement and/or  residence 
may  be  lost 


Legal  qualiflcatinns  and  agency  practices  regarding  settlement  and/or  residence 
for  geaeral-rclipf  purposes 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Delaware: 

Rev.  Code  1935,  sees. 
113>1135.  enact- 
ment: 1935,  ch.  209. 
Florida 


2  years 

(See  col.  5) . 


lyear 

(See  col.  5). 


Georgia.. 


(See  col.  6). 


(See  col.  5). 


Idaho: 

Laws  of  1935,  ch.  15._ 

Illinois: 

Rev.  Stat.  1937,  ch. 
107,secs.  16, 16a,  17; 
amendments:  1939. 
pp.  828-829. 


Indiana: 

Laws  of  1939.  ch.  44.. 


Iowa: 

Code  1939,  sees. 
3828.088  -  3828.096: 
amendments: 
House  File  68, 
Forty  -  ninth  Gen- 
eral  Assembly, 
1941. 


1  year.. 


6  months.. 
3  years 


3  years. 


1  year. 


2  years  •.. 


Kansas: 

1939  Supp.  to  1935 
Gen.  Stat.,  sec.  39- 
305;  amendments: 
1938.  ch.  48.  1939, 
ch.  200. 


5  years. 


1  year. 


Kentucky. 


(See  col.  5)- 


(See  col.  5). 


Louisiana.. 


1  year.. 


1  year's  absence  ftom  State 

It  is  usually  considered  that  a 
person  has  lost  settlement  in 
the  State  if  he  has  been  ab- 
sent for  a  period  of  1  year  or 
has  acquired  settlement  in 
another  State.  Likewise 
county  residence  is  lost  in  6 
months. 

An  existing  residence  contin- 
ues until  another  is  acquired 
elsewhere  and  is  not  lost  by 
temporary  absence  until  a 
new  one  is  intentionally  es- 
tablished. 


Place  of  residence  is  a  matter 
of  intent;  when  a  residence 
has  once  been  obtained,  it  is 
not  lost  by  a  temporary  de- 
parture from  that  place, 
which  remains  the  resi- 
dence until  another  resi- 
dence is  acquired. 

By  acquiring  new  legal  settle- 
ment or  by  wilful  and  unin- 
terrupted absence  from  the 
State  for  1  whole  year,  or 
wilful  and  uninterrupted  ab- 
sence from  the  township  for 
1  year  and  acquiring  a  new 
settlement  within  the  State. 

A  legal  settlement  once  ac- 
quired shall  so  remain  until 
such  person  has  removed 
from  this  State  for  more 
than  1  year  or  has  acquired 
a  legal  settlement  in  some 
other  county  or  State. 


1  year's  absence  from  county 
of  legal  settlement  or  acquir- 
ing new  settlement. 


Loss  of  settlement  is  implied 
after  1  year's  absence  from 
the  State. 

Absence  from  the  State  for  1 
continuous  year. 


(1)  Two  years  must  be  in  continuous  residence. 

(2)  Applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  TTnited  States. 

(1)  Legal  settlement  for  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provision. 

(2)  It  is  generally  held  that  settlement  in  a  county  is  gained  after  1  year's  resi- 

dence in  the  State,  with  6  months  in  a  given  county. 

(3)  For  counties  of  9,700-10.500  population  2  years'  State  residence  and  1  year's 
county  residence  is  required. 


(1)  Legal  settlement  for  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provision. 

(2)  County  boards  of  commissioners  usually  grant  relief  to  persons  who  have 

resided  within  the  State  for  a  period  of  1  continuous  year  or  longer. 


(1)  Exceptions  to  the  residence  requirements  may  be  made  in  case  of  "emergency 
or  necessity." 

(1)  The  3-Tear  period  must  immediately  precede  application  for  relief 


(1)  The  3-year  period  must  be  consecutive  with  1  whole  year  in  township 

without  interruption. 

(2)  If  during  first  12  months  of  such  residence  in  township  applicant  receives 

public  aid,  the  period  during  which  such  aid  was  received  is  not  included. 

(3)  Time  spent  in  any  penal  institution,  public  or  private  charitable  or  benevo- 

lent institution  or  hospital,  or  in  any  fraternal  home,  or  in  any  place  while 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  counted 
in  determining  legal  settlement. 

(1)  Person  must  have  continuous  residence  in  county  for  2  years. 

(2)  Person  who  is  an  inmate  of  or  is  supported  by  any  institution  supported  by 

charitable  or  public  funds  in  any  county  of  the  State  shall  not  acquire 
settlement  in  that  county  unless  he  had  settlement  in  the  county  prior 
to  being  an  inmate  of  the  institution. 

(3)  Person  supported  by  public  funds  shall  not  acquire  settlement  in  a  county 

unless  he  had  settlement  in  the  county  prior  to  such  support. 

(4)  Person  must  not  have  been  "warned  to  depart."    Such  a  person  may  file 

an  affidavit  that  he  is  no  longer  a  pauper  and  become  eligible  2  years  after 
filing  affidavit  if  his  residence  has  been  continuous  during  that  period. 
(6)  Any  person  with  settlement  in  this  State  who  enlists  in  or  is  inducted  into 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  retain  such  settle- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  military  or  naval  service.  Any  person 
without  settlement  in  this  State  who  is  serving  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  within  the  borders  of  this  State  shall  not  acquire  a  settlement 
during  the  period  of  such  service. 

(1)  The  5-year  period  must  be  during  9  years  immediately  preceding  applica- 

tion. 

(2)  The  1-year  period  in  county  must  be  continuous  immediately  preceding 

application. 

(3)  The  following  provisions  are  included  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 

State  department  of  social  welfare: 
(o)  Settlement  in  the  State  or  county  is  not  lost  by  confinement  at  public 
expense  in  a  prison,  hospital,  sanatorium,  or  other  public  or  privat 
institution  within  the  State; 

(b)  Settlement  shall  not  be  acquired  during  the  period  of  time  a  person  is  a 

recipient  of  pubUc  assistance  from  any  county  or  State  or  from  the 
Federal  Government,  nor  shall  settlement  be  lost  In  any  county  ol 
this  State  during  the  period  of  time  a  person  receives  public  assistance 
from  any  other  county  or  State  or  from  the  Federal  Government; 

(c)  Settlement  in  the  State  or  in  a  county  shall  not  be  lost  by  service  in 

the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marines,  nor  by  enrollment  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National  Youth  Admini.«!tration,  a 
college,  university,  any  hospital  for  special  treatment,  or  institution 
of  higher  learning,  nor  by  assignment  to  Federal,  State,  or  county 
work-relief  projects  in  another  county  or  State; 

(d)  Transient  or  nonresident  persons  who  do  not  have  legal  settlement  in 

the  county  of  application  shall  be  given  assistance  ny  that  county, 
if  they  are  in  need,  as  long  as  their  need  shall  continue  to  exist,  or  until 
they  are  retiu^ned  upon  authorization  of  the  county  or  State  in  which 
they  have  legal  settlement,  to  the  county  or  State  in  which  they  have 
legal  settlement,  or  until  an  agreement  is  reached  between  the  counties 
involved  and  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  has  legal  settlement 
assumes  financial  responsibility  for  his  care. 

(1)  Legal  settlement  for  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provision. 

(2)  It  is  generally  considered  that  settlement  is  gained  by  i  year's  residence 

in  the  State  and  6  months  in  the  county. 

(1)  Legal  settlement  for  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provision.* 

(2)  The  1-year  period  must  be  continuous. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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state  and  statutory 
provision  > 


Length  of  time  for  gaining 
settlement  and/or  residence 


State 


Local 


Length  of  time  in  which  set- 
tlement and/or  residence 
may  be  lost 


Legal  qualifications  and  apency  practices  regarding  settlement  and/or  residence 
for  general-relief  purposes 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


;Maine: 

Rev.  Stat.  1930,  ch. 
33;  ameudments: 
1931,  ch.  129;  1933, 
chs.  203,  228;  1935, 
ch.  186;  1937,  chs. 
113,  203;  1939,  ch. 
45:    1941,  chs.  253.5 


5  years. 


(a)  5  years*  absence: 

(b)  Former    settlements    are 

defeated  by  acquisition 
of  new  ones. 


Maryland - 


Massachusetts: 

Gen.  Laws  1932.  ch. 
116,  sees.  1-7;  amend- 
ments: 1933,  ch.  213. 


5  consecutive  years. 


MichiRan: 

1929  Comp.  Laws, 
sec.  8208;  1940  Supp.  to 
1929  Comp.  Laws,  sees. 
8255.  8309-125;  enact- 
ment: 1925,  Act  146; 
1933,  Act  71;  1939,  Act 
280. 

Minnesota: 

1938  Supp.  to  1927 
Mason's  Stat.,  sees. 
3161,  3161-1  to  3161-5: 
amendments:  1939,  ch. 
398. 


I  year. 


Mississippi* 

Code  1930,  see.  5703... 

Missouri: 

Rev.  Stat.  1929,  sec. 
12952. 


Montana : 

1939  Supp.  to  1935  3  years  ■.. 
Rev.  Code.  sec.  349 
A.  23;  enactment:  1937, 
ch.  82;  1939,  ch.  129; 
amendments:  1941,  ch. 
117.« 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 


2  years. 


2  years  (see  col. 
5). 


6  months 
1  year 

1  year'.. 


1  year's  uninterrupted  ab- 
sence from  the  State  (except 
for  labor  or  other  special  or 
temporary  purposes). 


(1)  Acquiring  new  settlement 

in  another  State. 

(2)  Voluntary    and    uninter- 

rupted absence  from  the 
State  for  a  period  of  1 
year  with  intent  to 
abandon  residence  in 
this  State. 


6  month.*.. 


1  year. 


1  year's  voluntary  and  con- 
tinuous absence  from  State. 
County  residence  is  re- 
tained until  another  resi- 
dence is  acquired,  in  some 
other  county  of  the  State. 


(1)  The  5-year  period  must  be  successive. 

(2)  During  that  time  person  must  not  have  received  supplies  as  a  pauper, 

directly  or  indirectly. 

(3)  The  settlement  status  of  a  person  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 

United  States  or  of  a  person  who  is  an  inmate  of  any  asylum,  penitentiary, 
jail,  reformatory,  or  of  the  State  institution  shall  not  change  during  such 
period  of  service,  confinement,  or  imprisonment,  but  his  settlement  shall 
remain  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  such  service,  confluement, 
or  imprisonment. 

(4)  During  the  period  that  a  person  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  old-age 

assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind,  he  and  those  who  derive  their  settlement  from 
him,  shall  not  acquire  or  lose  a  pauper  settlement,  nor  be  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  or  losing  a  pauper  settlement. > 

(5)  A  person  without  local  settlement  who  is  otherwise  eligible,  may  receive 

relief,  for  which  reimbursement  from  State  funds  is  made  to  local  relief 
agencies. 

(1)  Legal  settlement  for  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provision. 

(2)  Id  Baltimore,  1  year's  residence  is  required,  during  wMch  time  person  must 

not  have  received  public  assistance. 

(1)  The  5-year  period  must  be  consecutive. 

(2)  Person  must  not  have  received  public  relief  Mother  than  soldiers'  and  sailors' 

relief)  during  period  unless,  within  2  years  after  receiving  such  relief,  the 
person  reimburse  town  for  such  relief.  (Work  Projects  Administration, 
Public  Works  Administration,  National  Youth  Administration,  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are  not  considered  public  relief  for  such 
purposes.) 

(3)  No  former  patient  of  a  State  or  county  tuberculosis  sanatorium  or  hospital 

who  is  employed  in  such  institution  shall  gain  or  lose  settlement  or  be  in 
the  process  of  losing  or  gaining  settlement  while  so  employed. 

(4)  Time  during  which  a  person  is  an  inmate  of  any  infirmary,  jail,  prison,  or 

other  public  or  State  institution,  within  the  commonwealth,  or  in  any 
manner  under  its  care  and  direction,  or  that  of  an  officer  thereof,  or  of  a 
soldiers'  or  sailors'  home  whether  within  or  without  the  commonwealth, 
shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  the  time  either  for  acquiring  or  defeating 
a  settlement. 
(.•))  Special  provisions  for  military  settlement  affect  determination  of  settlement 
of  certain  veterans  and  their  dependents  not  only  in  relation  to  their 
eligibility  for  soldiers'  relief  but  also  when  they  receive  general  relief. 
The  basic  diflerence  is  that  local  military  settlement  is  lost  only  by 
acquisition  of  another  or  by  5  years'  continuous  absence  from  the  State. 

(6)  A  person  without  local  settlement  who  is  otherwise  eligible  may  receive 

relief,  for  which  reimbursement  from  State  funds  is  made  to  local  relief 
agency. 

(1)  During  1-year  period  person  must  not  have  received  any  public  or  private 

relief  or  support  from  friends,  charitable  organizations,  or  relatives  other 
than  legally  responsible  relatives. 

(2)  Time  spent  in  a  public  institution  or  on  parole  therefrom  shall  not  be 

counted  in  determining  the  matter  of  residence  m  this  or  another  State. 
(■3)  Settlement  shall  not  be  gained  in  any  township,  city,  or  county,  in  which 
a  State  institution  is  located  by  an  employee  of  such  institution  during 
the  term  of  his  employment  and' within  1  year  thereafter. 

(1)  Where  there  is  a  coimty  system,  there  must  be  2  years  of  continuous  resi- 
dence in  county. 
(?)  Where  there  is  a  town  system,  a  person  has  settlement  in  the  town,  city,  or 
village  in  which  he  has  longest  resided  within  two  years. 

(3)  When  a  person  has  resided  two  years  continuously  in  the  State,  but  not  in 

any  one  county:  (a)  he  shall  have  settlement  in  the  county  in  which  he 
has  longest  resided  within  such  two  years,  if  it  has  the  county  system; 
(6)  he  shall  have  settlement  in  the  town,  city,  or  village  in  which  he  has 
longest  resided  within  such  two  years,  if  it  has  the  town  system. 

(4)  Following  conditions  excluded  in  determining  time  of  residence: 

(0)  Recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  but  not 

aid  to  the  blind: 
(6)  Inmates  of  a  hospital,  old  age  home,  nursing  home  for  the  care  of  the 

invalid  and  aged; 
(c)  Time  during  pendency  of  a  suit  to  determine  legal  poor  settlement; 
{d)  Inmates  of  poorhouse,  jail,  prison,  or  other  public  institution; 
(e)   Each  month  during  which  person  received  relief  from  the  poor  fund  of 

any  county  or  municipality  or  from  funds  supplied  by  State  or  United 

States  (except  aid  to  the  blind)  supplied  as  direct  relief  or  work  on  a 

relief  basis. 


(1)  The  l-year  period  must  immediately  precede  application. 

(2)  Interstate  transients  are  assisted  for  a  period  up  to  3  months,  pending 

return  to  place  of  legal  residence. 

(1)  The  I-year  period  in  county  must  be  continuous. 

(2)  Aliens  found  to  be  illegally  within  the  United  States  are  not  el^ible  for 

relief  from  State  funds. 
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State  and  statutory 
provision  > 


Length  of  time  for  gaining 
settlement  and/or  residence 


State 


Local 


Length  of  time  in  which  set- 
tlement and/or  residence 
may  be  lost 


Legal  qualiflcatloDS  and  agency  practices  regarding  settlement  and/or  residence 
for  general-relief  purposes 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


Nebraska: 

1939    Supp.    to  1929. 
Comp.  Stat.,  sec.  6R-n5. 


Nevada: 

Comp.  Laws  1929, 
sees.  5143-5144:  amend- 
ments: 1933,  ch.  12. 


New  Hampshire: 

Public  Laws  1926,  ch. 
105,  sec.  1,  amend- 
ments: 1933,  ch.  142. 


New  Jersey: 

Laws  of  1940,  ch.  130. 
sees.  10-11. 


New  Mexico: 

Comp.  Stat.  1929.  sec. 
101.  amendments: 
1939.  ch.  189. 


New  York: 

Laws  of  1940,  ch.  61<>, 
Art.  4,  sees.  117- 
127.' 


1  year  (see  col. 
5). 


3  years. 


1  year  (see  col. 
5). 


6  months.. 


6  years. 


6  years  (see  col. 


1  year  (see  col. 
6). 


(1)  By    acquiring    new    resi- 

dence in  another  State. 

(2)  By  voluntary  and  unin- 

terrupted absence  from 
the  State  for  a  period  of 
1  year  with  intent  to 
abandon  residence  in 
the  State. 

Residence  is  a  matter  of  "in- 
tention" and  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  tiaving  been  lost 
unless  a  person  leaves  the 
State  with  the  intention  to 
remain  away  indefinitely. 

A  former  settlement  shall  be 
lost  upon  the  attandonment 
for  5  conseCTitive  years  of  the 
domicile  by  which  settle- 
ment was  gained. 

1  year _ 


1  year. 


1  year. 


1  year's  absence  from  State  or 
acquiring  of  new  local  resi- 
dence. 


North  Carolina: 

Code  1939,  sec.  1342... 
B 

North  Dakota: 

Laws  of  1933,  ch,  97; 
amendments:  1935, 
ch.  119, 1939,  ch.  126. 


3  years  (see  col. 
6). 


lyear.. 


lyeer. 


lyear.. 


Settlement     continues    imtil 
new  one  is  acquired. 


(1)  1  year's  voluntary  absence 

(2)  However,  if  a  resident  of 

North  Dakota  moves  to 
a  State  where  residence 
is  lost  by  less  than  1 
year  of  voluntary  ab- 
sence, he  loses  residence 
in  North  Dakota  by  ab- 
sence from  the  State  for 
the  same  length  of  time 
that  he  would  lose  resi- 
dence in  the  State  to 
which  he  moved. 


(1)  A  person  who  has  resided  one  year  continuously  within  the  State  but  not 

in  any  1  county,  shall  have  legal  settlement  in  the  county  in  which  he  has 
resided  6  months  continuously. 

(2)  Time  spent  as  inmate  of  any  public  or  private  charitable  or  penal  Institution 

Is  excluded  In  determining  residence. 

(3)  Time  during  which  person  received  relief  from  private  cliarity  or  the  poor 

fund  of  any  county  is  excluded  in  determining  residence. 

(!)  The  6-month  period  must  immediately  precede  application. 

(2)  If  such  is  not  the  case,  there  must  be  satisfactory  evidence  in  regard  to 

where  pauper  last  resided  for  six  months  prior  to  arrival  in  county  where 

application  is  made. 


(1;  No  person  shall  have  a  home  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  settlement  while 

assisted  as  a  pauper. 
(2)  Any  settlement  obtained  under  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  lost  by  any 
person  who  has  been  assisted  as  a  pauper  for  5  consecutive  years. 

(1)  State  residence  may  be  acquired  by  1  year's  residence  without  interruption 

immediately  prior  to  May  4,  1936. 

(2)  Time  spent  in  a  charitable,  custodial,  or  correctional  institution  is  excluded: 

in  determining  residence. 

(3)  Time  during  which  public  assistance  is  received  from  any  municipal, 

county,  or  State  agency  is  excluded  in  determining  residence. 
(4)  A  person  who  has  State  residence  but  has  not  been  a  resident  of  any  munici- 
pality for  1  year  without  interruption,  shall  have  legal  residence  in  that 
municipality  wherein  he  has  resided  for  the  longer  period  of  time  within 
the  preceding  year. 

(1)  The  1-year  period  applies  only  to  assistance  authorized  by  Boards  of  county 

commissioners  and  paid  from  county  indigent  funds. 
(?)  While  it  does  not  apply  to  general  relief  provided  by  the  State  department 

of  public  welfare  from  State  funds,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  local  offices  of 

the  department  to  deny  assistance  to  persons  who  have  not  resided  in 

the  State  for  1  year. 

(1)  During  1  year  period  person  must  not  have  received  public  assistance  for 

himself  or  family. 

(2)  No  settlement  shall  be  acquired: 

(a)  By  reason  of  place  of  birth; 

(6)  By  residence  as  patient  in  hospital  or  inmate  of  public  or  charitable 
institution; 

(c)  While  on  parole  from  public  institution: 

(d)  Wiiile  receiving  any  wage  or  payment  of  any  kind  after  Tune  1, 1939 

from  any  public  agency  administering  relief  or  work-relief  (unless 
recipient  repays  full  cost  of  relief). 
(3>  The  receipt  of  the  following  aid  sliall  not  prevent  the  acquiring  of  a  settle- 
ment: 
(o)  Care  of  a  wife  or  minor  child  of  such  person  in  a  state  institution 
or  in  any  institution  on  commitment  for  delinquency; 

(b)  Relief  given  by  reason  of  quarantine  because  of  a  communicable 

disease  imder  the  provisions  of  the  public-health  law; 
(f)  Assistance  or  care  for  the  cost  of  which  the  recipient  has  repaid 

in  full: 
(d)  Relief  given  at  the  request  of  a  school  or  other  public  agency  as  part 

of  its  program  of  health  betterment. 

(4)  Restrictions  pertaining  to  settlement  in  certain  counties  apply  to  persons 

and  members  of  their  family  who  may  be  inmates  or  employees  of  certain 
public  institutions  and  agencies.  Such  persons  usually  may  gain  settle- 
ment in  the  county  after  5  consecutive  years'  residence. 

(1)  The  3-year  State  residence  requirement  does  not  apply,  if,  at  time  of  migra- 
tion into  State,  person  was  able  to  maintain  himself  so  as  not  to  be  deemed 
a  pauper. 

(1)  The  1-year  period  must  be  continuous. 

(2)  During  1  year  period  person  must  not  have  received  any  type  of  public 

assistance  or  poor  relief,  whether  county.  State,  or  Federal. 

(3)  Time  spent  in  hospital,  poorhouse,  jaU,  prison,  or  other  public  institution 

is  not  computed  in  determining  residence,  and  such  time  breaks  con- 
tinuity of  residence. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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state  and  statutory 
provision  i 


Length  of  time  for  gaining 
settlement  and/or  residence 


(1) 


Ohio: 

Throckmorton  's 
Ann.  Code  1940, 
sees.  3391-2.  3477, 
3479. 


Oklahoma: 

1940  Supp.  to  1931 
Stat.,  see.  47l6y; 
enactment:  1937, 
eh.  24. 

Oregon: 

Lews  of  1939,  ch.  241, 
sees.  6-11. 


Pennsylvania: 

Laws  of  1937,  p.  2028; 
laws  of  1939,  pp. 
810,  1096. 


Rhode  Island: 

Indigent  Relief  — 
Public  Laws,  1940, 
ch.  852,  6ec.3. 


State  Unemployment 
Relief  —  Public 
Laws,  1933,  ch. 
20U,  sec.  18;  amend- 
ments: Public 
Laws,  1940,  ch.  852, 
sec.  3. 

South  Carolina: 

Code  of  Laws  1932, 
sec.  4967. 


South  Dakota: 

Code  of  1939.  sees. 
50.0101  to  50.0107; 
amendments:  1939, 
ch.  200;  1941,  ch. 
211.' 


Tennessee. 


Vernon's  Stat.  1936, 
art  2361. 


State 


(2) 


3years- 


1  year  (plus  2 
years'  re.*?!- 
dence  prior  to 
application 
for  general 
relief). 


(See  col.  6). 


1  year  (see  col. 
6). 


1  year, . 


1  year- 


Local 


(3) 


lyearin  county, 
3  months  in 
township  or 
municipality. 


(See  col.  6)- 


1  year. 


6  years. 


i   months 
col.  5). 


(see 


3  years. 


90  days.. 


6  months.. 


Length  of  time  in  which  set- 
tlement and/or  residence 
may  be  lost 


(4) 


While  there  are  no  provisions 
for  loss  of  legal  settlement, 
eligibility  for  poor  relief  is 
lost  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  Legal  settlement  lor  poor 

relief  elsewhere; 

(2)  In  same  manner  as  resi- 

dence in  the  State  to 
which  he  moves  would 
be  lost; 

(3)  4  years' absence  from  State. 


State  settlement  is  lost  by  1 
year's  absence  from  State: 
local  residence  is  lost  by  1 
year's  absence  from  coimty. 
(Casual  absenceisescepted.) 

Settlement  lost  by  acquiring 
new  one.  except  that  settle- 
ment of  a  Pennsylvanian 
also  is  lost  if  he  is  living  in 
another  State  under  circum- 
stances which  would  oper- 
ate to  cause  loss  of  settle- 
ment of  a  resident  of  that 
State  living  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  is  generally  held  that  settle- 
ment is  lost  when  a  person 
moves  into  another  city  or 
town  or  into  another  State 
with  the  intention  of  aban- 
doning his  former  settle- 
ment and  acquiring  a  new 
one  elsewhere. 


Absence  from  State  for  1  year 
or  acquiring  new  settlement. 


The  courts  have  held  that  loss 
or  change  of  residence  is 
based  on  the  intention  of  the 
person  as  evidenced  by  his 
acts.  A  resident  of  the 
State,  therefore,  may  lose 
such  residence  by  acquiring 
residence  in  another  State. 


Legal  qualifications  and  agency  practices  regarding  settlement  and/or  residence 
for  general-relief  purposes 


(5) 


(1)  The  12montb  period  must  be  consecutive  and  without  receipt  of  public 

relief  or  private  charity. 

(2)  The  3-month  period  must  be  consecutive  and  without  receipt  of  public: 

relief  or  private  charity. 

(3)  The  3-month  period  in  township  or  municipality  may  be  part  of  12-month 

period  in  county.  •< 

(4)  When  a  person  has  fora  period  of  more  than  1  year  not  secured  a  legal  settle- 

ment in  any  county,  township,  or  city  in  the  State,  he  shall  bo  deemed 
to  have  a  legal  settlement  in  the  county,  township,  or  city  where  he  last 
had  such  settlement. 

(5)  Aliens  who  have  entered  United  States  illegally  are  not  eligible  for  poor 

relief;  no  alien  is  eligible  until  he  declares  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
citizen  or  satisfies  local  authorities  that  he  will  apply  for  his  papers  within 
60  days  from  the  date  of  making  application  for  poor  relief. 

(1)  For  the  period  of  1  year,  person  must  have  been  a  "bona  fide  citizen"  and 

"actual  resident"  of  the  State.  ^ 

(2)  Earlier  statute,  which  has  not  been  repealed,  stipulated  6  months'  residence 

in  the  county  (1931  Stat.,  sec.  7562). 

(1)  Residence  period  must  precede  date  of  application. 

(2)  Relief  may  be  provided  in  unusual  or  emergency  cases  for  persons  with. 

out  legal  settlement. 


(1)  The  2-year  residence  period  must  immediately  precede  application. 

(2)  Person  must  not  be  public  charge  during  1-year  period  necessary  to  gain 

settlement. 
(3)  Person  must  be  citizen  or  alien  who  has  within  2  years  previous  to  January 
1,  1940,  filed  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen. 


(1)  The  6-year  period  must  immediately  precede  application. 

(2)  A  person  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  1  year  but  who  has  not  acquired 

local  settlement  but  is  otherwise  eligible  may  receive  relief,  for  which  re- 
imbursement from  State  funds  is  made  to  local  relief  agencies. 


(1)  Residence  requirements  for  State  unemployment  relief  may  be  waived  "in 
special  cases  and  for  good  cause." 


(1)  The  3-year  period  must  be  successive. 

(2)  Person  must  have  been  self-supporting  during  this  period. 

(3)  Person  must  be  a  citizen. 

(4)  State  funds  which  are  provided  to  match  county  funds  for  general  relief 

may  be  used  without  strict  compliance  with  the  residence  requirements 
in  instances  where  counties  approve  this  practice  in  so  far  as  it  involves 
county  funds. 

(1)  Person  coming  into  the  State  or  going  from  one  county  to  another,  who  is  a 
publiccharge,orlikely  tobecoinesuch,  may  be  prevented  from  acquiring 
a  legal  settlement  in  a  county  by  serving  upon  such  person  a  notice  in 
writing  by  authority  of  the  local  officials  warning  person  to  depart.  After 
serving  such  notice,  the  person  shall  not  acquire  legal  settlement  except 
by  a  continuous  residence  of  1  yearin  said  county  without  further  warning 
and  without  receiving  public  relief  during  that  period. 

(1)  Legal  settlement  tor  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provisioa 

(2)  It  is  usually  accepted  that  a  continuous  residence  of  1  year  in  a  town  or  city 

without  public  relief  establishes  settlement. 

(3)  1  year's  residence  in  a  county  is  required  for  indoor  relief. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tahle. 
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state  and  statutory 
provision ' 


Length  of  time  for  gaining 
settlement  and/or  residence 


State 


Local 


Length  of  time  In  which  set- 
tlement and/or  residence 
may  be  lost 


Legal  qualifications  and  agency  practices  regarding  settlement  and/or  residence 
for  gencralTelief  pmposes 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(« 


(5) 


Utah: 

Rev.  Stat.  1933,  sec. 
19-5-60. 


Vermont: 

Public  Laws  1933, 
sec.  3923;  amend- 
ments: 1935,  Act 
76;    1939,    Act    70. 

Virginia: 

Ann.  Code  1936,  sec. 
2800. 


Washington' 

West  Virginia: 

Code  1937,  sec.  626(90) 


1  year  (see  col. 
5). 


4    months 
col.  6). 


3  years. 


years  (see  col 
6). 


1  year  *.. 


1  year. 


lyear.. 


.(See col.  6.) 


Wisconsin: 

Stat.  1939,  sees.  49.02, 
49.026,  49.03,  49.04, 
49.06. 


Wyoming 

1940  Supp.   to    1931; 
Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  103- 
1637:    enactment: 
1937,  ch.  88. 


1  year. 


1  year. 


1  year.. 


4  months'  absence  fromcounty 
or  upon  acquiring  new  settle- 
ment (see  col.  5). 


3  consecutive  years'  absence 
from  State. 


Upon  acquiring   new  settle- 
ment. 


1  year's  absence  from  the  State. 

While  there  is  no  legal  provi- 
sion, intent  is  the  important 
consideration. 

1  year's  absence  and  acquiring 
new  settlement. 


1  year. 


(1)  Settlement  cannot  beacquired  while  person  is  recipient  of  oharity. 

(2)  This  statute  in  general  applies  to  the  granting  of  TOedical  care,  hospital  care, 

and  burials  provided  oy  the  boards  of  comty  commissioners.  The 
Attorney-General  has  ruled  that  later  legislarion  makes  it  possible  for 
persons  in  the  State  to  receive  assistance  throu  -*  the  State  department  of 
public  welfare  regardless  of  legal  settlement. 

(1)  Person  must  be  self-supporting  during  3-year  period. 

(2)  An  inmate  of  a  hospital,  home  for  aged,  or  other  charitable  institution  in  the 

State  shall  not,  by  reason  of  being  an  inmate  of  such  institution,  gain 
residence. 

(1)  The  lyear  period  must  be  in  12  consecutive  moiMli. 

(2)  During  1  year  period  person  must  not  have  received  relief  under  provisions 

of  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  relief  from  any  charitable  organization 
or  have  beenunabletomaintainhimself. 

(3)  The  3-year  State  residence  requirement  does  not  apply  if,  at  the  time  of 

migration  into  the  State,  the  person  was  able  ♦i  maintain  himself. 

(1)  Legal  settlement  for  general  relief  is  not  defined  by  any  general  provision.* 

(2)  Emergency  aid  may  be  granted  to  nonresidents. 

(1)  The  1-year  period  must  precede  application. 

(2)  Person  must  "actually  reside"  in  county. 

(1)  Nosettlementshall beacquired; 
(a)  While  supported  as  a  pauper; 

(6)  While  employed  on  Work  Projects  .Administration,  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  work-relief  program; 

(c)  While  residing  in  a  transient  camp; 

(d)  While  an  inmate  of  any  home,  asylum,  or  institution. 

(1)  The  1-year  period  must  immediately  precede  application; 

(2)  Person  must  not  be  receiving  public  assistance  during  period. 


Source:  Based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  48  State  laws  dealing  with  legal-settlement  and  residence  requirements  for  general-relief  purposes.  The  information  has  been  checked 
with  the  respective  public-welfare  agencies  in  the  States,  and  agency  practices,  as  reported  by  these  agencies,  have  been  incorporated  in  order  to  present  as  complete  a  statement 
as  possible  of  the  regulations  under  which  such  agencies  operate  in  providing  general  relief  to  nonresident  or  unsettled  persons.  While  the  tabulation  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  status  of  settlement  laws  during  1940,  more  recent  legislation  has  been  included  in  several  instances  in  order  to  bring  the  table  up  to  date  at  the  time  it  was  completed. 

I  Enactment  dates  are  given  in  addition  to  code  references  for  most  States  where  legislation  has  occurred  with  the  last  5  years. 

'  Previous  law  provided  that  settlement  was  lost  by  4  year's  absence  and/or  acquiring  new  settlement. 

3  Efiective  July  4, 1941.    Thenewlawincreasedlhe  previous  residence  requirmentswhich  stipulated  1  year  in  local  unit. 

<  There  is  no  statutory  provision  pertaining  to  settlement;  but  the  State  agency,  under  its  rule-making  authority,  has  established  a  State  residence  requirement  for  general 
relief. 

'Efiective  July  25, 1941. 

•  Eflective  Mar.  11,  1941.  The  new  law  increased  the  previous  residence  requirements  which  stipulated  1  year  in  State  and  6  months  in  county;  it  appUes  only  to  persons 
entering  the  State  after  Mar.  11,  1941. 

'  Effective  War.  1,  1941. 

'  Eflective  July  1,  1941.    Previous  law  provided  that  residence  was  lost  by  absence  of  30  days  and  acquiring  new  settlement. 


APPENDIX   19.— GOVERNMENTAL   EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC-AID  PROGRAMS,  BY  SOURCE 
OF  FUNDS  AND  BY  PROGRAM,  FISCAL  YEARS  1932-40 


In  various  places  in  this  rei^ort  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  selection  of  the  progi-ams  for  inclusion 
under  the  term  "public  aid"  must  be,  at  least  in  part, 
an  arbitrary  one.  While  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
general  scope  of  this  report,  it  applies  with  particular 
force  in  the  field' of  financing.  Problems  of  a  purely 
technical  nature  'such  as  the  difficulties  of  allocating 
certain  expenditures  to  broad  objectives  or  by  level  of 
government,  as  well  as  social-economic  interpretation 
of  public-finance  phenomena,  necessarily  affect  the 
inclusion  or  exc'  ision  of  certain  programs  and  ex- 
penditures. The  allocation  and  distribution  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  for  public-aid  purposes 
adopted  in  this  ;";^)pendix  and  in  Chapters  X  and  XI, 
for  which  this  appendix  supplies  the  basic  data,  were 
made  with  a  view  toward  the  general  purpose  of  the 
discussion  of  the  financial  aspects  of  public-aid  pro- 
grams emerging  and  operating  during  the  decade 
1930-40.  This  general  purpose  is  to  show  how  and  to 
what  extent  the  operation  of  public-aid  programs  has 
affected  fiscal  operations  and  policies  and  has  in  turn 
been  affected  by  them. 

In  order  to  facilitate  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
various  expenditure  figures,  the  programs  included  in 
this  appendix  have  been  classified  as  means-test  and 
non-means-test  programs.  (See  also  Chapter  V,  Table 
3.) 

The  first  gi-oup  of  programs,  in  which  proof  of  indi- 
vidual or  family  need  is  an  eligibility  requirement, 
consists  of  the  following:  Loans  and  grants  to  States, 
municipalities,  etc.,  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation;  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion; distribution  of  surplus  commodities;  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  grants  (including  the  cost  of 
administration  of  FSA  bans,  but  not  the  loans  them- 
selves, which  are  repayable) ;  direct  general  relief 
under  State  and  local  plans;  the  three  special  assist- 
ances (old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
and  aid  to  the  blind)  ;  and  the  work-relief  programs 
(Work  Projects  Administration  ami  its  predecessor, 
the  Works  Progi'ess  Administration;  National  Youth 
Administration;  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps). 
The  Civil  Works  Administration  is  included  in  this 
category  because  a  large  proportion  of  its  employees 
are  known  to  have  come  from  relief  programs. 

The  second  group  of  programs,  which  are  based  on 
the  presumptive  need  of  recipients,  consists  of  the 
non-means-test  programs  comprising  the  social  insur- 
ances. Expenditures  under  social-insurance  legislation 
consist  of  unemployment  compensation  and  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act : 
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unemployment  insurance  and  retirement,  disability, 
and  survivors'  benefits  under  railroad  legislation;  and 
governmental  workmen's  compensation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  social-insurance  expenditures  represent  ac- 
tual payments  to  beneficiaries  and  administrative  cost 
and  do  thus  not  relate  to  the  amounts  collected  by  the 
governments  concerned  in  the  form  of  wage  and  pay- 
roll taxes.  Workmen's  compensation  expenditures  in- 
curred by  other  than  governmental  insurance  carriers 
are  not  included  in  the  figures  in  this  table  because, 
even  though  workmen's  compensation  is  definitely  a 
form  of  social  insurance,  the  organization  and  legisla- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  is  closely  tied  up  with 
private  insurance  principles,  such  as  elective  coverage 
by  emjiloyers,  the  nature  of  the  insurance  carriers  which 
in  many  instances  are  private  insurance  companies 
rather  than  public  agencies,  and  the  great  variety  of 
workmen's  compensation  plans  in  the  various  States. 

Exi^enditures  for  tlie  second  group  of  programs  in- 
clude also  the  governmental  costs  of  certain  services 
which  are  so  closely  related  to  and  needed  for  the 
administration  of  the  social  insurances  that  they  have 
come  to  be  considered  a  more  or  less  integral  part  of 
the  insurances.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial 
costs  in  connection  with  workmen's  compensation. 
Furthermore,  the  public  employment  service  has  become 
intimately  related  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  and  is,  therefore,  included  in  the  second  group 
of  programs  beginning  with  the  year  in  which  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds  were  made  available  for 
the  expansion  of  the  employment  service  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tlie  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  expenditures  given 
in  this  appendix  include  costs  of  administration,  so 
that  the  amounts  cited  cannot  be  directly  compared  with 
those  shown  in  Appendix  20,  which  exclude  costs  of 
administration.  Furthermore,  for  the  reasons  given  in 
Appendix  20,  the  data  in  the  latter  appendix  do  not 
include  the  expenditures  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  nor  do  they  include  the  cost  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation payments,  hospitalization,  medical  care,  and 
burial,  while  all  these  figures  are  included  in  the  totals 
and  individual  items  of  this  appendix. 

For  a  discussion  of  tlie  reasons  for  exclusion  of  PWA 
and  emergency  public  works,  see  Chapter  I,  above.  See 
also  Chapter  X,  footnote  1. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  within  the  scope  of  an  ap- 
pendix whose  proportions  have  to  be  helcl  to  a  mini- 
mum, to  indicate  in  detail  the  methods  used  in  the  com- 
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pilation  of  the  various  figures  in  the  tables.  Citations 
have  therefore  been  limited  to  an  indication  of  the 
source  materials  from  which  they  were  arrived  at,  i.  e., 
whether  they  are  based  on  estimates  or  on  published 
sources.     It  is  also  indicated  whether  the  estimates  were 


made  by  government  agencies  other  than  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Long-Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies. 
Details  on  source  materials  and  methods  of  computa- 
tion have  been  mimeographed  and  are  in  the  files  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 


Governmental  expenditures  for  public-aid  programs,  including  cost  of  administration,  by  source  of  'funds  and  by  program,  fiscal  yean 

193S-1940 • 

A.  COMBINED  FEDERAL,  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  ' 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Program 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30—' 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1036 


1036 


1938 


1030 


Total  governmental  expenditures  " 

I.  Programs  requiring  proof  of  individual  or  family  need  • — 

A.  General  relief  programs  « 

1.  Reconstruction    Finance   Corporation   (Loans 

and  grants  to  States,  municipalities,  etc.  im- 
der  the  Act  of  July  21,  1932  for  relief 

2.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  (Ei- 

clusive  of  surplus  commodities) 

3.  Surplus  commodities  « 

4.  Farm  Security  Administration:  grants  and  ad- 

ministration of  rehabilitation  loans  "  <*... 

6.  Direct  relief  under  State  and  local  administra- 
tions • - - 

fl.  Special  public  assistances 

1.  Administration  ' — 

2.  Payments  to  recipients.-. 

(a)  Old-age  assistance 

(b)  Aid  to  dependent  children 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind 

C.  Work -relief  programs 

1.  Work  Projects  Administration  b... 

2.  National  Youth  Administration  ^ 

3.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

D.  Civil  Works  Administration 

II.  Programs  based  on  the  presumptive  need  of  members  of 

certain  population  groups.. 

A.  Social  insurances 

1.  Social  Security  Act — 

(a)  UnemplojTnent  compensation  '  «. 

(b)  Old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  ^ 

2.  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Unemploy- 

ment Insurance  Acts  '^ 

3.  Workmen's  compensation  payments 

Services  necessary  to  the  administration  of  social- 
insurance  programs — 

1.  Employment  services  >>.. 

2.  Medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  costs, 
workmen's  compensation  *,. 


207,662 
189, 851 
118,700 


739,481 
723, 365 
638,330 


298,  074 


37, 910 
34,241 


2,  544,  753 
2,  530, 482 
1, 134, 000 


667,  299 
108, 104 


118,  700 
71,161 
6,005 
66,  246 
20,782 
39,  503 
4,961 


288, 105 

76, 261 

6,328 

69, 933 

25,  621 

38,777 

6,536 

8,774 


353,110 

77,742 

6,452 

71,  290 

27,  071 

38,044 

6,176 

331, 041 


8,774 


17. 711 
14,761 


16, 116 
13,400 


331,  941 
986, 799 


14,  271 
12, 093 


B. 


14,  761 
2,980 


13, 499 
2,617 


12, 093 
2,178 


3, 018,  287 
2, 997,  616 
2,  448,  403 


1,  737, 907 
188,  944 


521,  652 
102, 377 
8,234 
04, 143 
47, 193 
39,  224 
7,726 
435,609 


435,  609 
11,327 


20,671 
15, 892 


15,802 
4,779 


2,617 


4,770 


3,002,019 
3, 070, 427 
1,031,669 


3,  516, 432 

3, 459, 313 

527,  822 


3, 635,  551 

3,  279, 713 

599,  457 


4,  945, 865 

4,  268, 371 

646, 049 


487,428 
21,  776 

20,  316 

502, 049 

164,043 

12,  210 

141,833 

88,866 

48, 155 

9,812 

1, 884, 139 

1,361,034 

36, 824 

486,  281 

876 

21,592 

17, 102 

1,644 

1,158 

486 

270 
15,188 

4,490 


8,242 
16,  499 

39,883 

463, 198 

343,  620 

27,  348 

316,  272 

244,233 

58,503 

13,  538 

2,  587,  674 

2,  132,  094 

69,  672 

385,808 

297 

67. 119 
46,363 
26,  678 
11,  620 
14,168 

5,477 
16, 198 

10,766 
4,850 

6,118 


50,373 

28,200 

520,  786 

601,  656 

39,  651 

461,905 

359,  787 

84,118 

18,000 

1, 178.  478 

,  795,  302 

56,793 

326,  383 

222 

356,  838 
331,  467 
231,226 
210,  469 
20,757 

82,  462 
17,  779 

24,  371 
19, 094 

5,277 


704 
67,099 

29,  785 

548,  461 

590,630 

46,382 

544,148 

417,681 

106,  627 

19.840 

3, 031,  570 

2,  656, 217 

84,067 

290,386 

222 

877, 494 
843,283 
514, 978 
485,  148 
29,832 

109, 119 
10, 186 

34,211 
27,  225 

6,986 


4, 455, 146 

3, 706,  950 

702,308 


541 
134,209 

32,258 

535,300 

637,163 

44,127 

593, 036 

440. 298 

122,563 

21,185 

2,  367, 467 

1,976,499 

107,  723 

283,245 

12 

748, 105 
712.668 
557,  660 
523,  598 
33, 962 

135,  282 
19, 836 

35,627 
28,131 

7,398 


B.  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  » 


4,411 

383,115 
378,  999 
370, 225 

208,  074 

•37,910 
34,241 

34,  241 

2,  007,  363 

2,  003,  792 

776, 890 

487 

>  667,  299 
108, 104 

2,  382,  358 
2,373,687 
1,926,851 

2.  310, 199 

2,  300,  607 

529,  520 

2,  535.  007 

2,  491,  877 

64,624 

2,  252,  617 

2, 092. 8S2 

78,  671 

3.091,120 

2, 874.  733 

97,583 

2,  568,  348 

I    Programs  requiring  proof  of  individual  or  family  need  *    - 

2,  309,  352 

167,008 

1.  Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation    (Loans 
and   grants   to   States,   municipalities,   etc. 

2.  Federal     Emergency     Relief    Administration 
(Exclusive  of  surplus  commodities)  

>  1,  737, 907 
188,944 

>  487,  428 
21,776 

<8,242 
16,409 

•98 
50,373 

'704 
87,099 

•  541 

134,209 

(a)  Farm  Credit  Administration:  distribu- 

(b)  Surplus     Marketing     Administration, 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  ^. . 

108,  104 

188,944 

21,776 

20,316 
14,  310 

069 
13.350 
02,666 

6,997 
86,  868 
20,468 

1,298 

240 

1,049 

19.  170 

16,  696 

1.692 

883 

1,749.943 

1,  228, 144 

36,  618 

486,281 

676 

16,  499 

30,883 
34,733 

1,000 
33,  733 
70,906 

5, 150 
66,  766 
144,  702 

0,361 

1,827 

7,524 

135,331 

119,  127 

12,008 

4,216 

2,  282,  254 

1, 830,  834 

65,  612 

386,  808 

207 

50,373 

28,200 
24,200 
881 
23. 319 
74,  662 
4,000 
70,  562 
215, 107 
14,045 

2,465 

11.690 

201,062 

173,860 

22.160 

6.043 

1,  798, 882 

1,421,318 

61, 181 

326,383 

222 

67,099 

29,785 

23,668 

9« 

22,724 

125,266 

6,117 

110, 149 

246, 933 

15,998 

2,409 

13,  689 

230,  935 

108,  344 

27,427 

5,164 

2,  529, 990 

2, 164,  457 

75, 147 

290,386 

222 

.     134,209 

4.  Farm    Secuiity    Administration:  grants    and 

32.268 

(a)  Grants                              -             . 

25. 151 

1.C97 

(2)  Grants'      

24.064 

(b)  Rehabilitation  loans 

104,  783 

dl    Administrfttinn  nf  Innns  8 

7,107 

(2)  Loans '                           -  -         -.- 

97, 676 

284,476 

1.  An"i'"'Strfttinri 

18.  349 

(a)  Bureau    of    Public    Assistance,    Social 
Security  Boardi* 

2,608 

(b)  Federal  share  of  State  and  local  admlnis- 

1.5,651 

2.  Payments  to  recipients.  Federal  share 

268,128 

220.080 

(b)  Aid  to  dependent  children  " 

40.247 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind  u 

5.790 

8,774 

331,941 

435,600 

1.  857, 857 

1.  Work-  Prnjpct<.  A  Hmini'itrftt'OTl  *  1' 

1,  482, 121 

02,  401 

3.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ■• 

8,774 

331,941 
896,  961 

436, 509 
11,  327 

283.245 

D.  Civil  Works  Administration  1' 

12 
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Governmental  expenditures  Jot  public-aid  programs,  including  cost  of  administration,  by  source  of  funds  and  by    program,  fiscal  year» 

19SS-1940  "—Continued 

B.  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  *— Continued 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Program 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

II. 

Programs  ba^ed  on  the  presumptive  need  of  members  of 

4,411 
3,751 

4.116 
3,499 

3,571 
3,093 

8,671 
6,892 

9,592 

7,102 

1,644 

1,158 

220 

938 

486 

486 

43, 1.30 

36,  389 
24,  714 
10.  6.56 
1.481 
9.076 
14.  168 
14, 131 
27 

5,477 
1,  492 

169,635 
139,938 

60,  697 
29,940 
2,062 
27, 878 
20,767 
15,  363 
•        5,404 

82,  462 
2,813 

216,  387 
188,047 
70,  742 
40,  910 
2,370 
38,540 
29,  832 
16, 940 
13,892 

109, 119 
3,345 

248, 99S 

219, 157 

1.  Social  Security  Act 

7.5,039 

41.087 

(1i    Aflministrntinn  m 

2.820 

(2)  Grants  to  States  " 

38.267 

33, 952 

(1)  Administration'" 



18, 147 

15,805 

2.  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Unemploy- 

270 
270 

136,  282 

7,631 

(b)  Unemployment  benefits  ^ 

14,  552 

3,986 

6,198 

702 

5,496 

6,741 
2.325 

4,416 

79,  849 

6,779 

740 

6,039 

19,  697 
16,720 

2,977 

105,  774 

8,186 

980 

7,206 

28,340 
23,664 

4,686 

113,099 

3,751 

201 

3,650 

ceo 

3,499 

169 

3,340 

617 

3,093 

146 

2,947 

478 

5,892 

543 

5,349 

2,779 

5,188 

477 

4,711 

2,490 

8,836 

(a)  Administration  ^^       

884 

(b)  Compensation  payments  " 

B.  Services  necessary  to  the  administration  of  social 
insurance  programs 

7,962 
29,830 

24,743 

2.  Medical  care,  hospitalization  and  burial  costs, 

660 

617 

478 

2,779 

2,490 

5,096 

C.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES 


II 


Total  governmental  expenditures _ - -.. 

I.  Programs  requiring  proof  of  individual  or  family  need 

A.  (General  relief 

1.  Direct  relief  under  State  and  local  administra- 
tion » -.- --. 

B.  Special  public  assistances 

1.  Administration  ". 

2.  Payments  to  recipients 

a.  Old-age  assistance '* .. 

b.  Aid  to  dependent  children  " 

c.  Aid  to  the  blind  i- 

C.  Work-relief  programs 

1.  Work  Projects  Administration  » _ 

2.  National  Youth  Administration  " 

D.  Civil  Works  Administration  " 

Programs  based  on  the  presumptive  need  of  members  of 

certain  population  groups 

A.  Social  insurances -.. 

1.  Unemployment  compensation,  Social  Security 
Act - - - - 

a.  Benefit  payments" 

2.  Workmen's  compensation  payments  ••- 

a.  Administration      (State     compensation 
boards)  « 

b.  Compensation  payments" 

B.  Services  necessary  to  the  administration  of  social 
insurance  programs __- .. 

1.  Employment  services 'i_ 

2.  Medical  care,  hospitalization  and  burial  costs, 
workmen's  compensation  ^s 


203, 151 
189,861 
118,700 

118, 700 
71,161 

5,905 
65,246 
20, 782 
39,503 

4.961 


13,300 
11,000 


11,000 


4,000 
7,000 


2,300 
2,300 


366,366 
344,366 

268. 105 

268. 106 
76,261 

6,328 
69, 933 
25,  621 
38,777 

6,536 


12,000 
10, 000 


10, 000 


4,000 
6,000 


2,000 
2,000 


537,390 
526, 690 
358,110 

358,110 
77,742 

6,462 
71,  290 
27,071 
38,044 

6,175 


90,838 


10, 700 
9,000 


1,000 


4,000 
5,000 


1,700 


635,029 
623,929 
621,552 

521,662 
102,377 
8,234 
94,143 
47,193 
39, 224 
7.726 


12,000 
10,000 


10,000 


4,000 
6,000 


2,000 
2,000 


781,820 
769,820 
602,049 

602,049 

133,  675 

10,912 

122, 663 

72,271 

41,463 

8,929 

134,196 

132, 890 

1,306 


12, 000 
10,000 


10, 000 


4,000 
6,000 


2,000 
2,000 


981,425 
967,436 
463,  198 

463, 198 
198,918 
17,997 
180,921 
125,  106 
46,495 

9,320 
306, 320 
301,260 

4,060 


13, 989 
9,964 

964 

964 

9.000 

4,000 
5,000 

4,026 
2,326 

1,700 


1,383,034 

1,186,831 

620, 786 

520, 786 

286,449 

26,606 

260,843 

186, 928 

61,958 

12,967 

379, 696 

373,984 

6,612 


196,203 
191,629 

ISO,  529 
180,529 
11,000 

4,000 
7,000 

4,674 
2,374 

2,300 


1,864,746 

1,393,638 

548,461 

648.461 

343. 597 

30.384 

313.  213 

219.337 

79.200 

14,676 

501, 680 

491,760 

9,820 


461, 107 
466,236 

444,236 

444,236 

11, 000 

4,000 
7,000 

5,871 
3,671 

2,300 


1,898,797 

1,397,698 

636, 300 

635, 300 
362, 688 

25, 778 
326,910 
229,218 

82.306 

16,386 
509,810 
494,378 

16,232 


499, 199 
493,611 

482,611 

482,511 

11,000 

4,000 
7,000 

5,688 
3,388 

2,300 


•  All  expenditures  in  this  table  are  nonrepayable  with  the  exception  of  Farm  Security  Administration  loans  (see  footnote  c)  which  are  not  Included  In  the  totals  and  subtotals 

Nongovernmental  workmen's  compensation  expenditures,  i.  «.,  payments  distributed  by  insurance  carriers  other  than  governmental  bodies  (Federal,  State,  or  local)  are 

excluded  from  this  table.    These  payments  are  made  by  private  insurance  carriers  in  accordance  with  governmental  legislation  or  regulations.    They  consist  of  direct  workmen's 

compensation  payments  and  of  the  expenditures  lor  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial.    During  the  period  1932-40  nongovernmental  workmen's  compensation  expenditures 

were  aa  follows: 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Nongovernmental 
workmen's  com- 
pensation   pay- 
ments 

Nongovernmental 
workmen's  com- 
pensation      ex- 
penditures    for 
medical      care, 
hospitalization, 
burials 

Total 

1932                                           --- - --- 

157,  OOO 
135, 000 
133,000 
147, 000 
152,000 
162,  000 
168,000 
164,000 
171,000 

50,900 
43,  700 
43,000 
47,  700 
49,200 
52,500 
54.600 
63,200 
65,400 

207,900 

1933    - - -- - 

178,  700 

1934                                        - 

176,000 

1936    - 

194,700 

1936               - 

201,200 

1937                                                                       .             ...                               

214,600 

1938            

222,  600 

1939                                                                                     

217,200 

1940                           

226,  400 

Total  workmen's  compensation  expenditures  (direct  payments,  medical  care,  hospitalization,  burial  costs)  financed  by  both  governmental  and  nongovernmental  bodies  amounted 
thus  to  about  $243,372,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939.  This  fi^re  approximates  closely  the  estimate  of  $236,491,000  for  total  workmen's  compensation  expenditures  for 
thecalendaryearl939whichwasarrivedat  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  (Cf.  Libman,  Michalina  M.,  "Workmen's  Compensation  Bene- 
fits in  the  United  States.  1939  and  1940."  Social  SecurUv  Bulletin.  V,  (January  1942).  12.  table  1.) 

For  sources  and  further  details,  see  Federal  Expenditures  and  State-Local  Expenditures  in  parts  B  and  C  of  this  table 
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fc  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  expenditure  figures  include  cost  of  administration.  Administrative  costs  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  are  tnciuded  in  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  expenditures. 

e  Not  including  rehabilitation  loans  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  but  including  the  cost  of  administration  of  these  loans. 
<•  See  Federal  Expenditures  in  part  B  of  this  table  below  for  detailed  breakdown. 

•  Including  aid  to  needy  veterans. 

'  See  Federal  Expenditures  and  State-Local  Expenditures  in  parts  B  and  C  of  this  table  below  for  detailed  breakdown. 

«  Includes  unemployment  compensation  payments  made  under  the  Wisconsin  law  prior  to  January  1.  1938,  the  eftective  date  of  operation  under  the  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act:  $964,000  in  1936,  and  $1,299,000  in  1937. 
fc  See  footnote  24. 

'  The  cost  of  administration  incident  to  medical  care,  hospitalization,  burials,  is  included  in  the  cost  of  administering  workmen's  compensation  payments  to  govemmentat 
•  employees;  see  also  footnote  a. 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  SecrUary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  tht  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO.  19S8,  Washington,  1939,  p.  401  table  6,  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury 
statements  unrevised). 

>  The  Budget  of  the  United  states  Gorernment  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  19S6,  Washington,  1935,  Supporting  Schedule  No.  3,  Part  III,  p.  A  12  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury 
statements  unrevised). 

»  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1937,  Washington,  1936,  and  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  GocemmerU  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  SO,  19S8,  Washington,  1937,  Supporting  Schedule  No.  2-C,  p.  XXXIII  and  p.  XXXII  respectively  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements  unrevised). 

*  Total  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  expenditures  (The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  193$,  Washington,  1938,  Sup- 
porting Schedule  No.  2-C,  p.  XXIX,  and  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  Jane  SO,  190,  Washington,  1939,  Supporting  Schedule  No.  2-C, 
p.  XXX  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements  unrevised))  minus  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  chargeable  to  the  FEHA  as  shown  in  The 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Goternmcnt  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1939,  Detailed  Budget  Estimates  of  Appropriations  and  Expenditures,  p.  ^,  and  in  The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1940,  Detailed  Budget  Estimates  of  Appropriations  and  Expenditures,  p.  324. 

>  Total  FER  A  expenditures  {The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1941,  Washington,  1940,  Informational  Table  No.  8,  p.  1032  (on  basis 
of  daily  Treasury  statements  unrevisedl)  minus  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  chargeable  to  the  FERA,  as  shown  in  it>id..  Detailed  Budget 
Estimates  of  Appropriations  and  Exjienditures,  p.  387. 

*  Total  FERA  expenditures  (The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 194S,  Washington.  1941,  Table  5,  p.  1033  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury 
statements  unrevised))  minus  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  chargeable  to  the  FERA  as  shown  in  i6id.,  Detailed  Budget  Estimates  of  Appro- 
priations and  Expenditures,  p.  410. 

'  Formerly  known  as  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  (October  1933  to  November  1935)  and  as  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  (November  1935 
to  June  1940).  Data  were  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  Figures  for  1940  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1940,  Washington,  1940,  tables  1  and  5,  pp.  6,  and  9  respectively.  The  1940  figures  include  expenditures  under  the  direct  purchase  and 
distribution  programs  in  the  amount  of  $117,795,000,  and  the  value  of  commodities  purchased  under  the  food  stamp  plan  in  the  amount  of  $16,414,000, 

8  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  on  the  Financial  Status  and  Operations  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  from  Inception  to  June  SO,  1939,  Washington,  1938,  pp. 
XXVIII-XXXI;  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  obtained  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

•  Obligations  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  (known  as  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  1936)  as  shown  in  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gecemment  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ending  June  SO,  1938.  1939, 1940, 1941,  and  194^,  Detailed  Budget  Estimates  of  .\ppropriations  and  Expenditures,  pp.  66,  293,  327,  394,  and  417,  respectively. 

'f  As  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits,  Social  Security  Board. 

"  As  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board.  The  1933  figure  of  State  and  local  expenditures  is  partially  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board. 

'*  Data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board.  Figures  include  disbursements  or  obligations  incurred  for  direct  assistance  to  recipients,  hospital* 
ization,  burials,  medical  care,  and  assistance  in  kind.    They  do  not  include  administrative  expenses.    The  1932  figures  are  estimates  except  for  expenditures  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Old-age  assistance  data  for  1933^35  are  from  Parker.  Florence  E.,  "Experience  under  State  Old-Age  Pension  Acts  in  1935,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  XXXIV  (October  1936) 
811-37;  for  subsequent  years  as  reported  by  States  to  the  Social  Security  Board  or  estimated  for  some  States  without  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Aid-to-depend- 
ent-children data  collected  and  compiled  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Aid-to-the-blind  data  for  1934-35  from  "Public  Pensions  for  the  Blind  in  1935,"  AJonthly  Labor 
Review,  XLIII  (August  1936)  305-15;  figures  for  iy^3  estimated  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Division  of  Social  Research;  data  for  subsequent  years  as  reported  by  States 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  or  e  timated  for  some  States  without  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  1933  figures  of  State  and  local  expenditures  are  partially 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board. 

>3  Work  Projects  Administration  expenditures  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements  imrevised)  as  shown  in  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Years 
Ending  June  SO,  19SS,  19S9,  and  1940.  Supporting  Schedule  No.  2~C.  pp.  XXXII,  XXIX,  and  XXX,  respectively,  minus  the  expenditures  (on  basis  of  checks  issued)  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  as  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Unittd  States  to  the  Congress  Shouing  the  Status  of  Funds  and  Operations  under  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  1937,  1938,  and  1939  as  of  December  31, 1939,  Washington.  January  15,  1940,  table  II-A,  p.  163.  The  administrative  costs  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  for  which  no  details  are  available,  are  included  in  Work  Projects  Administration  expenditures. 

The  data  for  1939  vrere  secured  in  substantially  the  same  fashion  as  shown  above.  From  the  sum  of  Work  Projects  Administration  and  National  Youth  Administration 
"expenditures  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements  unrevised)  as  shown  in  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  50.  J5^/,  Informational  Table 
No.  8.  p.  1032,  was  subtracted  the  expenditures  (on  basis  of  checks  issued)  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  as  shown  m  the  President's  Report  to  Congress  (referred  to  above), 

1940  data  are  from  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1942,  Table  5,  p.  10-32  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements  unrevised). 
Works  Projects  Administration  expenditures  include  the  administrative  cost  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  the  amount  of  $4,583,000.  Data  on  the  administrative 
cost  of  the  NYA  were  secured  from  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics.  National  Youth  Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency.  Administrative  cost  of  the  NYA  were 
included  under  WPA  expenditures  in  order  to  make  the  1840  figures  comparable  to  those  of  earlier  years. 

''*  For  sources  of  National  Youth  Administration  expenditures  1930-39  (on  basis  of  checks  issued),  see  footnote  13.  The  1940  data  are  obtained  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1940,  Washington,  1941,  table  2.  p.  598  (on  basis  of  checks  issued).  Costs  of  administration 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  were  deducted  and  added  to  Work  Projects  Administration  for  purposes  of  comparability  with  prior  years. 

I*  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1941,  Washington,  1940,  Information  Table  No.  5,  p.  1014  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements 
unrevised).     1940  data  from  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1942,  table  5,  p.  1032. 

i«  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO.  1937, 19S8, 1939,  and  1940.  Supporting  Schedule  No.  2-C.  pp.  XXXIII,  XXXII,  XXIX,  and 
XXX,  respectively,  and  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1941,  Informational  Table  No.  8,  p.  1032,  ond  194£,  table  5,  p.  1032. 

»^  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1936,  Washington.  1937,  table  11.  p.  83;  Third  Annuat  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1938, 
Washington.  1938,  Table  A-5,  p.  145;  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1939,  Washington,  1940,  table  A-5.  p.  198.    (On  basis  of  checks  issued). 

Figures  for  1940  are  estimated.  Forms  used  prior  to  1940  by  the  States  in  reporting  data  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Social  Security  Board  separated  Federal 
funds  used  for  unemployment  compeifsation  and  employment  service.  The  reporting  form  for  1940  combined  expenditures  for  these  two  purposes.  Therefore  the  total  of  $58,333,504 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1940,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (exclusive  of  Wagner-Peyser  funds  and  State  expenditures  for  employment  services) 
was  distributed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  1939  expenditures  for  unemploj-ment  compensation  and  employment  service.  The  total  amounts  for  both  years  were  practically  identical 
<on  basis  of  checks  issued) . 

18  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Beard,  19S9,  Table  A-6,  p.  210.  (On  basis  of  daily  TreasiU'y  statements  unrevised.)  1940  data  from  Annuat  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended   June  SO,   1940,   Washington,  1941,  table  3,   p.  612  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements  unrevised). 

^t  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  I9S8, 19S9,and  1940,  table  6,  p.  401.  table  3.  p.  337.  and  table 
3,  p.  612  respectively  (on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements  unrevised). 

If  Unemployment  compensation  payments  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  began  July  1939.  The  administrative  expenses  of  the  P-'il-oad  Unemployment 
I  nsurunce  Administration  Fund  for  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940  are  included  under  "Administration"  immediately  preceding  (see  footnote  19). 

"  These  expenditures  consist  of  payments  made  by  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission.  They  do  not  include  payments  made  by  nongovernmental 
insurance  carriers  operating  under  government  supervision  in  accordance  with  Federal  laws  or  regulations.  Nongovernmental  expenditures  for  direct  workmen's  compensation 
payments  accounted  for  the  following  amounts  during  the  period  1932-40: 

1932 - $24,000,000  1935 $22,000,000  1938 $24,000,000 

1933 - 22.000.000  1936 25,000,000  1939 24,000.000 

1934 22,000.000  1937 25,000,000  1940 26,000,000 

(Estimated  by  the  National  Income  Section.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Although  these  data  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  it  is  assumed  that  the  estimates 
would  not  vary  materially  from  those  on  a  fiscal-year  basis.  For  1940,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  partial  data  on  longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  July  1,  19S9  to  June  SO,  1940,  Washington,  1941,  pp.  49-77.) 

"  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  July  1,  19S4  to  June  SO,  1935,  Washington,  1935,  table  14.  p.  21;  Twenty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  July  1,  1936  to  June  SO.  1937.  Washington,  1938.  table  16.  p.  24;  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission  July  I,  1938  to  June  SO,  1939.  Washington,  1940,  tables  16,  17,  21,  and  32,  pp.  25,  30,  36.  and  45  respectively;  Twenty- Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  EmploJjees'  Compensation  Commission  July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1940,  Washington,  1041,  tables  16, 17,  21,  and  32.  pp.  27.  33,  38,  and  48  respectively. 

Includes  administrative  costs  of  handling  compensation  funds  for  Federal  emergency  employees.  The  administrative  costs  of  handling  emergency  compensation  funds  for  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  programs  for  fiscal  year  1934  are  included  in  1935  and  the  same  costs  for  handhng  the  compensa  tion  fund  for  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year  1935  are  included  in  1936.  Though  indeterminable,  these  amounts  are  relatively  small  (on  basis  of  vouchers  certified  by  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury). 
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"Includes  payments  to  Federal  emergency  employees  from  emergeocy  compensation  funds.  Compensation  payments  to  emergency  employees  from  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  compensation  funds  for  fiscal  year  1934  are  included  in  1936,  and  these  same  payments  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  compensation  fund  for  fiscal  year  1935  are  included  in  1930.  Though  indeterminable,  the^e  amounts  are  relatively  small  (on  basis  of  vouchers  certified  by  the  United  States 
Employees' Compensation  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury).  ,,,,., 

(Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Emplovees'  Compensation  Commission  July  I,  19Ji  to  June  SO,  I9S5,  table  13,  p.  20;  Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Untied 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  July  1.  1036  to  June  SO,  19S7,  table  15,  p.  24;  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Stales  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
July  1,  19SS  to  June  SO,  I9S9,  tables  15,  17,  21,  and  32,  pp.  25,  30,  36,  and  45  respectively;  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
July  1, 19S9  to  June  SO,  1940,  tables  15, 16, 17,  21,  and  32,  pp.  27.  33,  38,  and  48  respectively.) 

»  Figures  include  Federal  expenditures  under  the  Wagner- Pevser  Act  and  advances  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  State  employment  service  administration  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  unemployment  compensation  program;  expenditures  prior  to  1937,  i.  e.,  before  the  unemployment  comijcnsation  program  went  into  operation,  are  not  included. 
They  were  relatively  small  and  consisted  only  of  Wagner-Teyser  Act  appropriations.  Data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board,  based  on 
the  amounts  certified  bv  the  Social  Security  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury. 

The  1910  figures  include  employment  service  grants  to  Stales  amounting  to  $20,067,000,  Wagner- Peyser  grants  to  States  amounting  to  $3,346,000.  any  cost  of  admmistration  of 
these  funds  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board,  amounting  to  $1,330,000;  this  last  figure  includes  the  entire  cost  of  operating  the  District  of  Columbia 
Employment  Center.    See  also  footnote  17  above. 

»  These  expenditures  consist  of  payments  made  by  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission.  They  do  not  include  expenditures  for  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, and  burial  incurred  by  nongovernmental  insurance  carriers  operating  under  government  supervision  in  accordance  with  Federal  laws  or  regulations.  Nongovern- 
mental espenditures  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  accounted  for  the  following  amounts  during  the  period  1932-40: 

1932  .       $7,000,000  1935 $6,400,000  1938 $7,000,000 

1933 .  ....     6,400,000  1936 - 7,300,000  1939 7,000,000 

1934III;;;.;. - 6,400,000  1937 -- 7,300,000  1940 7,500,000 

(Figures  estimated  on  the  basis  of  State  reports  received  by  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  See  also 
ootnote  i.) 

The  expenditures  include  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial  costs  to  Federal  emergency  employees  from  emergency  compensation  funds.  Payments  on  behalf  of  emer- 
gency employees  out  of  the  CWA  and  CCC  compensation  funds  for  1934  are  included  in  1935,  and  the  same  expenditures  paid  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts 
compensation  fund  for  1935  are  included  in  1936.  Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  as  indicated  in  footnotes  21  and  22. 
(On  the  basis  of  vouchers  certified  by  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 

"  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Year  191,1,  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Douse  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  Table  M,  p.  720,  for  periods  prior  to  January  1,  1940,  with  the  exception  of  general-relief  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1932  and  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1933,  which  are  based  on  Winslow,  Emma  A.,  Tr  ends  in  Different  Types  of  Public  and  Private  Relief,  1919-SB,V.&.  Children's  Bureau,  Bureau  Publication  No.  237,  Washington, 
1937,  pp.  69-71. 

Oeneral-relief  expenditures  for  the  period  January-June  1940  are  based  on  data  on  State  and  local  obligations  incurred  for  general  relief  as  shown  in  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
III  (August  1940),  p.  -:2.  WPA  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  are  taken  from  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program  June  SO,  19i0,  table  25,  p.  68;  NYA  expenditures  ob- 
tained from  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  National  Youth  .Administration. 

>'  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1937,  Washington,  193S,  p.  191,  Table  D-8;  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S8,  p.  191,  table  C-I2; 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1939,  pp.  270-71,  table  C-21;  and  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  WJ,0,  Washington,  1941,  p.  181,  table  C-5. 

Figures  for  1937  refer  to  Wisconsin  only  where  benefit  payments  under  the  State  legislation  began  in  August  1936;  the  total  for  1938  includes  approximately  $1.3  million  paid 
in  Wisconsin  during  the  six  months  July  to  December  1937. 

"  Nongovernmental  workmen's  compensation  payments,  i.  e.,  incurred  by  insurance  carriers  other  than  States  or  localities,  are  not  included.  During  1932-40  they  acooanted 
for  the  following  amounts: 

1932  $133,000,000  1935 $125,000,000  1938. $144,000,000 

1933"  113,000,000  1936 -     127,000,000  1939. 140,000,000 

1934 111,000,000  1937 -.-     137,000,000  1940 145,000,000 

(Estimated  by  the  National  Income  Section,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  on  the  basis  of  State  reports;  although  these  data  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  estimates  would  not  vary  materially  from  those  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  The  1940  figures  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, and  from  Dawson.  Marshall,  Problems  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Administration  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Bulletin  No.  672,  Washington,  1940.)  The  figures  include  an  indeterminable  amount  of  compensation  payments  made  by  the  communications  industry  over  and  above  State 
compensation  limits. 

"  Estimated.  A  definite  basis  for  estimating  administrative  costs  of  State  workmen's  compensation  commissions  is  ditficult  to  find.  In  1928,  the  administrative  costs  of  State 
Industrial  insurance  boards  may  have  been  $3.9  million.  This  figure  is  based  on  data  processed  by  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Governments,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
in  preparation  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  I9S8,  Washington,  1931,  especially  p.  78.  For  1929  these  figures  evidenced  a  slight  decline,  and  in  the 
absence  of  additional  adequate  data  it  appears  reasonable  to  place  the  annual  administrative  cost  of  State  industrial  insurance  boards  at  $4.0  million  for  each  of  the  years  1932-40 

38  Estimated  as  indicated  in  footnote  28  above. 

"  Data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board  (as  reported  by  State  agencies).  See  also  footnote  24  above.  The  1937  figure  is  estimated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  various  States  did  not  appropriate  more  funds  than  were  necessary  to  match  the  Federal  Wagner-Peyser  Act  grants. 

"  Nongovernmental  expenditures  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial,  incurred  by  insurance  carriers  other  than  States  or  localities,  are  excluded.  During  1932-40 
they  accounted  for  the  foUowing  amounts: 

1932  .         $43,900,000  1935 $41,300,000  1938 $47,500,000 

1933  .  _     37,300,000  1936 41,900,000  1939 40,200,000 

1934 36,600,000  1937 45,200,000  1940 47,900,000 

(Figures  estimated  on  the  basis  of  State  reports  received  by  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce.  See 
also  footnote  i.) 
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Disbursements  for  public  aid  by  level  of  government  and  by  State  and  socio-economic  region,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,   19S9  ' 

IThousands  of  dollars] 


KegioD  and  State 


United  States 

Northeast  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Maine-  - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire -- 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Middle  States 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa _. 

Michigan, 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Northwest... 

Colorado 

Idaho... 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

•    Wyoming... 

Southeast 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.- 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina .  - . 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Southwest 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas.  -. 

Far  West- 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 


Wholly  federally  financed 
programs  * 


Old 

age 

and 

sur- 
vivors 
in.'sur- 
ance' 


;.209 
322 
41 

92 

224 

733 

62 

736 

1.009 

,55; 

146 

40 

177 

.35; 

,158 

396 

169 

658 

243 

366 

,024 

343 

471 

104 

32 

105 

55 

67 

20 

22 

48 

18 

,414 

140 

52 

109 

IM 

173 

133 

47 

165 

83 

163 

185 

513 

34 

18 

105 

356 

,309 

954 

16 

118 

221 


Rail- 
road 
retire- 
ment * 


106,200 


38,620 

761 

531 

324 

641 

2.240 

2,458 

531 

4,167 

8.351 

16, 492 

319 

320 

1.495 

34.  393 

7.718 

4.373 

3.085 

2,780 

3,094 

3.626 

7.364 

2.453 

7.159 

1,388 

319 

2,242 

641 

1,281 

323 

320 

430 

215 

13,  620 

1.180 

85S 

1.3S6 

1.297 

1.927 

752 

748 

861 

430 

1.818 

2,363 

4,192 

321 

319 

643 

2,909 

8,216 

5.65: 

10' 

853 

1,699 


Farm 

secu 

rity 

grants* 


51,231 


3,131 

31 

17 

235 

153 

565 

5r, 

48 

142 

342 

678 

40 

43 

881 

8,399 

879 

667 

394 

554 

993 

1,814 

1,302 

1,901 

19,  497 

880 

373 

1,578 

2  , — 

il'ooo 

6,077 

5,724 

216 

361 

11,286 

1,861 

1,382 

1,129 

1,221 

527 

863 

1.224 

1,047 

951 

678 

603 

4,756 

665 

542 

1,270 

2.279 

4.162 

3.246 

114 

408 

394 


bur- 
plus 
com- 
modi- 
ties ' 


144.  390 


42,  879 

1,241 

132 

79G 

1,774 

1,038 

12,696 

1,032 

4,175 

10,810 

6,368 

569 

431 

1.917 

42.  576 

12. 432 

3.014 

1.716 

7.616 

4.282 

3.461 

7.050 

2.976 

13.925 

1,153 

835 

2,489 

1,281 

1,882 

2,527 

2.671 

741 

346 

27. 046 

1.905 

2.328 

1.415 

3.699 

2.942 

3.813 

4.012 

2,317 

1,658 

1.851 

1,096 

9,182 

617 

666 

4,037 

3,862 

8,782 

5,605 

136 

793 

2,248 


Programs  financed  jointly  by  Federal  and  State-local 
governments 


Work  Projects 
Administration ' 


Federal 


2, 065, 668 


State- 
local 


491,  760 


702,083 

23, 186 

2.220 

8,617 

5,999 

9,597 

98, 047 

6,794 

78.568 

224, 044 

199.  659 

13.  542 
4.292 

27.  619 
751.509 
174.  198 

64,902 

21,006 
119,  278 

50,890 

65,288 
198.  347 

57,600 
111,945 

20,293 
6,898 

20,  543 

14.  714 

19.  664 
9,189 
9,745 
8,319 
2.780 

266. 304 
27,258 
23,386 
26,  606 
28.638 
36.  252 
25,  793 
20, 110 

21,  ,556 

20.  909 

22,  217 
13,  573 
95,  702 

7,370 

7,757 

33, 770 

46, 805 

138,  025 

89,  021 

1,599 

13.158 

34,24 


152,  647 

4,968 

672 

2,159 

1,6.34 

3,431 

17,447 

1,612 

22, 853 

54,139 

33.  522 

2.374 

1.183 

6.753 

1.54.  125 

39.  062 

15, 660 

9.363 

20.472 

14.029 

12,  476 

28,611 

14,452 

37,  19; 
6,188 
2,688 
6,883 
4,115 
5,848 
3.025 
3,775 
3,322 
1,353 

79, 310 
8.396 
4.324 
6,860 
8,236 
8,75; 
7,M7 
7,881 
7,229 
6,227 
8.816 
4,938 

30.  104 
3.062 
2,249 
8,619 

16,  274 

38,  377 
22,846 

948 
3,840 
10,  743 


National 
Youth  Ad- 
ministra- 
tion • 


Fed- 
eral 


75, 055 


22,370 

852 

78 

347 

628 

449 

2,264 

329 

2,380 

7,618 

6,299 

454 

135 

1,63: 

18,943 

4,35.5 

1,712 

932 

2,726 

1,828 

1,903 

3, 453 

2,034 

6.487 

842 

474 

1.429 

561 

854 

786 

843 

540 

158 

10.  362 

1,608 

1,603 

1,082 

1.720 

1,822 

1,734 

1,286 

1,609 

1,086 

1,576 

1,236 

6,458 

268 

582 

2,262 

3,346 

4,  435 

2,959 

50 

495 

931 


State- 
local 


9,821 


2,127 

122 

8 

3 

15 

25 
187 

29 

95 

1,142 

245 

15 
5 
236 
2.245 
525 
120 
136 

21 
401 
493 
462 

87 

1,121 

190 

85 
183 

61 
103 
135 

76 
232 

67 
2,629 
321 
304 
155 
231 
197 
169 
310 
358 
118 
359 
107 
1,071 

60 

86 

66 
859 
628 
462 

13 

52 
101 


Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 
and  employ- 
ment 
service  ' 


Fed-    State- 
eral      local 


125 
352 
215 
463 
475 
946 
374 
343 
020 
244 
674 
717 
211 
091 
429 
362 
795 
656 
413 
460 
311 
353 
089 
283 
393 
247 
433 
124 
335 
154 
131 
302 
164 
,353 
667 
348 
493 
711 
639 
794 
353 
,149 
47: 
876 
846 
,070 
281 
194 
615 
,980 
1,323 
1,826 
155 
654 


447,  488 


222,  370 

7,808 

411 

1,719 

3,916 

7,778 

24,  573 

1,962 

8,980 

85,  982 

66,  412 

6,698 

649 

6,482 

114,  320 

138 

20,783 

6,364 

56, 642 

8,600 

2,780 

12.  851 

6.362 

10. 337 

2.202 

2,199 

1,585 

14 

903 

396 

310 

1,950 

779 

40, 020 

6,469 

1,046 

801 

1,574 

3.075 

6,097 

2.007 

6.253 

1.824 

5.142 

5,732 

17, 072 

1,792 

667 

2.1 

11,718 

43,  349 

34,396 

432 

4,843 

3,678 


Special  public 
assistances  " 


Fed- 
eral 


230, 935 


61,913 

2,397 

228 

663 

1,800 

2,851 

13.  479 

643 

4,492 

IS,  700 

13,119 

865 

538 

2,078 

76,496 

14, 027 
7,287 
6,156 
8,844 
8.836 
8,831 

16,681 
6.836 

21,029 
6,206 
1,417 
3,116 
1,696 
3,101 
1,025 
1,906 
2,066 
497 

19,  878 

1,228 

823 

3,121 

2,172 

2,278 

2,592 

763 

2,429 

1,336 

2.611 

526 

18,724 

1,383 

399 

7,448 

9,494 

32,  895 

24,136 

335 

2,633 

6,791 


State- 
local 


298,506 


90.719 

2,490 

292 

966 

2,109 

3,851 

19,200 

745 

5.082 

33.  993 
10.  701 

1.150 

619 

2.620 

93,328 

14.315 
9,398 
6.383 

12. 172 

10.  430 
9,627 

21,477 
9,528 

25.907 
8,498 
1,700 
3,881 
1,925 
3,570 
1,260 
1,906 
2,589 
678 

23,240 

1,652 

969 

3.226 

2,513 

2,278 

3,621 

763 

2,903 

1,572 

3,340 

584 

20,826 

1,695 

527 

9,109 

9,494 

44,487 

34,  637 
335 

2,990 
6,626 


Wholly 
State- 
locally 

fi- 
nanced 
pro- 
grams 


Gen- 
eral 
relief  " 


472, 358 


302 
082 
498 
499 
906 
715 
967 
678 
496 
969 
212 
310 
803 
227 
610 
969 
330 
807 
094 
350 
811 
204 
045 
405 
299 
432 
027 
,128 
.331 
.003 
833 
948 
404 
I.  842 
284 
226 
679 
508 
534 
,247 
47 
400 
355 
311 
,051 
1.374 
515 
142 
214 
503 
966 
318 
106 
120 
421 


All  programs 


Total 


4. 466, 148 


847,  555 

62,  601 

6,243 

16.  761 

22. 142 

36.  709 

216.  381 

10.  808 

155.  0S6 

681.  406 

451.838 

29.  198 

9,269 

55,113 

444,  730 

320,128 

138.  355 

82,  165 

254,  270 

117,440 

116.687 

318.  979 

116.706 

288,  783 

50.  836 

17.499 

47. 494 

28,702 

40,839 

25.919 

28.261 

21.  703 

7,710 

514,  104 

62, 869 

37,639 

47, 061 

52,713 

61,401 

65, 155 

39, 55: 

48,276 

37,035 

49,658 

32.  740 

215, 043 

18,063 

14,  148 

71,953 

110,879 

375,  953 

268.  053 

4,346 

32, 957 

70, 597 


Federal 


904.  330 

30.  131 
3.462 

11.416 

11.  602 
17.  910 

133. 007 
9.782 
96.680 
281,  178 
249,  746 
16,861 
6,010 

38,  795 
950,  102 
216,119 

84,066 
34.112 

145.  869 
71,  830 
86,500 

238.  574 
75.232 

182.  796 

31,  269 
10,  395 
31, 936 
21,489 
29, 084 
20,  101 
21, 362 

12,  662 
4,629 

363, 263 
35,847 
30,  780 

35.  341 

39,  622 
46,  560 

36,  474 
28,549 
31, 133 
26,939 
31, 690 
20,328 

142,  59^ 

10, 939 

10, 4'" 

50,150 

71,031 

203, 147 

135.  394 

2,512 

19, 112 

46,129 


State- 
local 


Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps  " 


1,  719.  913 


743,225 

22.  470 

1,781 

5,346 

10,  580 
17,  799 
83,374 

7,028 

58,  406 

300,228 

202, 092 

12,54' 

3,2,59 

18,318 

494,628 

104.  009 

54.289 

28,063 

108,  401 

45,  810 

30,  187 

82,  405 

41,474 

85,  967 

19, 377 

7,104 

16,  659 
7,233 

11,755 
5,818 
6,899 
9.041 
3,181 
150,841 

17,  022 
6, 8.i9 

11,  720 
13, 091 
14.841 
18.681 
11,008 
17, 143 
10, 096 
17,968 
12,412 
72,446 

7,124 

3,671 

21, 803 

39,848 

172,808 

132.  659 

1,834 

13, 845 

24,468 


284,292 


45,890 
1,861 
926 
665 
1,481 
3,605 
3,386 
1,686 
4.073 

10, 052 
9,485 
740 
3,332 
4,630 

69,211 
9,443 
5,  248 
6,603 
8,126 
8,468 
7,590 
6,924 
8,809 

44,362 
7,095 
9,115 
2,476 
6.242 
2,876 
1,672 
4.111 
6,645 
6,120 

66, 836 
4,970 
6,830 
3,002 
5,370 
5,880 
5,146 
5,38' 
7.466 
5.642 
6.850 

10.293 

31.  470 
6.083 
7,318 
7,257 

10,812 

36,533 

14,641 
3,665 

10.  539 
7,788 


Farm 
Secu- 
rity 
loans  » 


120,128 


7.832 
194 

as 


1,76* 

241 

205 

274 

424 

1,339 

987 

33 

244 

2,099 

22,261 

2,731 

2,393 

3,132 

1,851 

2,377 

4,66S 

2.713 

2,386 

27,  933 

3,564 

2,247 

3,257 

3,942 

3,749 

3,092 

3,822 

1,120 

3,140 

42,  577 

7,799 

7,142 

1,768 

6,493 

1.067 

3,817 

5,931 

3,269 

3,214 

1,263 

814 

14,354 

666 

628 

4,861 

8,399 

5,181 

1,735 

165 

1,472 

1,809 


<  Aole  of  caution:  Not  all  public-aid  disbursements  can  be  allocated  by  State  or  on  a  fiscal-year  basis.  The  U.  S.  totals  as  well  as  the  Federal  and  State-local  distributions 
are,  therefore,  not  directly  comparable  with  those  shown  in  Appendix  19.  It  should  be  noted  too,  that,  so  far  as  statistical  data  permitted,  costs  of  administration  are  excluded 
from  this  table  but  included  in  Appendix  19.  Moreover  CCC  expenditures.  Farm  Security  loans,  and  governmental  costs  of  workmen's  compensation  are  omitted  from  the 
totab  m  this  table,  although  the  former  two  are  shown  in  the  last  two  columns.  The  chief  discrepancies  in  comparable  items  relate  to  the  Surplus  Commodities  and  Farm  Se- 
curity grant  programs.  The  data  on  Surplus  Commodities  in  this  appendix  relate  to  the  retail  value  of  commodities  distributed,  whereas  the  data  in  Appendix  19  relate  to 
expenditures  incurred  by  the  Federal  agency.  The  State  distributions  under  the  Farm  Security  grant  program  include,  in  addition  to  the  grants  shown  in  Appendix  19,  cer- 
tain other  administrative  expenditures  for  the  following  purposes:  projects  involving  destitute  iind  low-income  families  from  rural  and  urban  areas:  soil  erosion,  reforestation, 
and  flood-control  programs;  programs  for  making  loans  authorized  under  the  Emergency  Relief  .\cts  of  1935.  1930.  1937.  193S.  and  1939;  programs  lor  financing  farm  lands  and 
necessary  equipment  for  farmers,  farm  tenants,  and  farm  laborers;  and  programs  dealing  with  relief  to  Indians,  rural  rehabilitation,  and  suburban  relief. 

'  Expenditures  of  CCC,  which  are  carried  wholly  by  the  Federal  Government,  are  not  included  in  totals  because  no  satisfactory  State-by-State  breakdown  is  available.  The 
Director's  OfDce  publishes  monthly  figures  on  expenditures  authorized  by  States,  but  these  authorizations  are  proportioned  according  to  the  number  of  camps  operating  within 
the  State  during  each  calendar  quarter.  •  In  some  States  the  number  of  camps  in  operation  far  exceeds  the  number  required  for  the  young  men  enrolled  from  tiat  State.  Ei 
penditures  by  State  for  real  wages  are  also  published,  based  on  a  calculated  figure  of  about  $67  per  month  per  enrollee;  however,  these  expenditures  do  not  account  for  the  total 
cost  of  the  program,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  allocate  the  remainder  by  States.    State  distribution  as  given  in  last  column  (not  included  in  total)  supplied  by  the  CCC. 

>  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S9,  Washington,  1940,  table  B-16,  pp.  231-32;  figures  relate  to  lump-sum  payments  only  and  do  [not  include  cost  of 
aammlstratlon. 

<  State  distribution  estimated  on  basis  of  data  on  benefit  payments  as  given  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  19S9,  Wash- 
ington, 1940,  pp.  52-63,  and  42;  exclusive  of  cost  of  administration. 

'  Grants  only,  exclusive  of  loans  and  cost  of  administration;  data  from  OlDcc  of  Government  Reports,  Statistical  Section,  Report  No.  10,  II,  State  Data,  Washington,  1939, 
1040,  p.  1.    See  also  footnote  12. 
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'  Retail  value  of  commodities  distributed,  exclusive  of  administrative  cost;  data  from  ibid. 

^  Federal  expenditures  represent  cost  of  WPA-operated  projects  Including  nonlabor  costs,  exclusive  of  administrative  expenses  of  WPA  and  NYA  (See  Appendix  19,  foot- 
note 13);  State-local  expenditures  represent  sponsor's  contributions  including  nonlabor  cost.    Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  1939,  p.  171. 

8  Exclusive  of  cost  of  administration;  data  from  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  National  Youth  Administration. 

'  Federal  expenditures  include  advances  certified  for  States  for  employment  service  administration  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  unemployment  compensation  program 
(exclusive  of  appropriations  under  the  Wapner-Feyser  Act  which  are  not  available  by  State)  and  grants  to  States  for  unemployment  compensation  administration;  State-local 
expenditures  represent  beneOt  payments  and  expenditures  for  employment  service.  A  number  of  Stales  started  payment  of  benefits  later  than  July  1,  1038:  payments  were  made 
only  the  last  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware.  Florida,  Georpin,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming;  payments  were  made.in  only  the  last  7  months  in  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma;  in  only  the  last  10  months  in  Idaho;  no  benefits 
were  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  in  Illinois  and  Montana.  Data  from  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  1959,  pp.  198-209,  270-271;  and  information  obtained  from 
Field  Division,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 

10  Represents  disbursements  for  direct  assistance  to  recipients  of  old-ape  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  blind,  including  hospitalization,  burials,  medical 
care,  and  assistance  in  kind;  administrative  costs  are  excluded.  Data  from  Social  Security  Bulletin.  Ill  (January  1940)  67-70.  The  figures  include  only  those  State  plans  for  public 
assistance  which  were  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board;  all  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  approved  old-age  assistance  plans;  no  approved  State  plans  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  were  operating  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nevada.  South  Dakota,  and  Texas;  no  approved  State  phmsforaid  to  the  blind  were 
operating  in  Delaware,  Illinois.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas.    Territories  are  excluded. 

Data  for  Virpinia  cover  only  the  last  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (first  payments  under  the  approved  plans  were  made  in  September  1938);  data  on  aid  to  dependent  children 
In  Florida  cover  only  the  lust  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (first  payments  under  the  approved  plan  were  made  in  September  1938) ;  and  data  on  aid  to  the  blind  in  Mississippi 
cover  only  the  last  8  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (first  payments  under  the  approved  plan  were  made  in  November  1938). 

In  some  cases  the  figures  given  represent,  instead  of  disbursements,  in  part  or  in  whole,  obhgations  incurred  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  tha 
blind  in  Maryland,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Alabama;  obligations  incurred  rather  than  disbursements  are  also  used  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  in  Pennsylvania,  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind  in  Vermont  and  California,  and  in  New  Jersey  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  Amounts 
are  partly  estimated  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

"  Excludingcostsof  administration;  of  materials,  equipment,  and  other  items  incident  to  operation  of  work  programs;  of  special  programs,  hospitalization,  and  burials.  Data 
from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (January  1940)  71;  U.  S.  total  is  partly  estimated,  as  are  expenditures  in  the  following  States:  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  and  Washington;  costs  are  estimated  also  for  Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nevada.    Figures  include  $1,009  in  Federal  funds;  $223  in  Connecticut  and  $780  in  Wisconsin. 

'3  Not  included  in  total;  data  from  Office  of  Government  Reports.  Statistical  Section,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 


APPENDIX    21.— ESTIMATES    ON    THE    VOLUME   AND   INCIDENCE   OF   BORROWING   AND 
TAXING  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  PUBLIC-AID  FINANCING 


In  the  section  of  Chapter  XI  which  discussed  the  in- 
fluence of  public-aid  disbursements  and  collections  upon 
purchasing  power,  and  the  compatibility  of  the  taxes 
utilized  with  the  broad  objectives  of  public-aid  policy, 
reference  was  made  to  the  techniques  applied  in  the  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  volume  and  incidence  of  the  two 
methods  of  public-aid  financing,  ?'.  e.  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing, on  both  the  Federal  and  the  State-local  levels. 
It  was  noted  that  these  estimates  are  highly  tentative, 
especially  in  the  case  of  State  and  local  financing,  where 
data  are  lacking,  and  must  be  regarded  as  suggestive 
rather  than  definitive. 

General  Assumptions 

Preliminary  to  making  estimates  and  allocations  of 
public-aid  expenditures,  certain  general  assumptions 
were  made  as  to  Federal  and  State-local  expenditures. 

Federal  Public-Aid  Expenditures 

It  was  assumed  that  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  first  of  all  used  for  financing  regular 
civilian  and  military  functions,  while  the  various  emer- 
gency relief  programs  were  presumably  financed  by  bor- 
rowing. Inasmuch  as  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
various  emergency  programs  were  larger  than  the  defi- 
cits of  the  years  under  consideration,  some  part  of  these 
expenditures  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  financed  out 
of  ordinary  tax  receipts. 

Thus  the  problem  arises  of  attributing  deficits  hypo- 
thetically  to  certain  types  of  emergency  expenditures; 
the  remainder  of  these  emergency  expenditures  would 
then  presumably  have  been  financed  out  of  ordinary  tax 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  purpose  of  allocating  Federal  public-aid  ex- 
penditures to  the  tax-financed  or  the  deficit -financed 
category,  it  was  assumed  that  expenditures  through 
which  loans  were  made  or  assets  such  as  public  works 
created  were  wholly  debt-financed.  Furthermore,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  Veterans'  Bonus  of  the  year  1936 
was  deficit-financed  because  Congress  failed  to  make 
any  specific  provision  for  financing  it.  The  remaining 
amount  of  deficits  was  treated  as  proportionately  dis- 
tributed between  expenditui-es  for  agricultural  assist- 
ance (except  those  financed  by  processing  taxes)  and  all 
other  forms  of  public  aid  (except  appropriations  made 
from  revenues  of  the  employment  taxes  for  unemploy- 
ment and  old-age  insurance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  railroad  legislation) .  The  excess  of  public-aid 
expenditures  over  and  above  this  amount  assumed  to  be 
deficit-financed  was  regarded  as  tax-financed.  Table 
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1    shows    the    detailed    allocations    obtained    by    this 
procedure : 

Table  1. — Federal  expenditures  for  public-aid  programs,  exclu- 
sive of  the  social  insurances,  financed  hy  harrowing  and  by 
td-ration,  fiscal  years  1933-1940 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Federal  deficits 

Federal    expenditures    for 
public-aid  programs' 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Total 

Attribut- 
able to 
public  aid 
and  net 
agricultural 
aid' 

Total 

Tax- 
financed' 

Deficit-financed 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

1933 

1.784 
2,896 
3,209 
4,650 
3,149 
1,384 
3,642 
3,611 

1,192 
1,941 
2,173 
1,964 
1,469 
533 
2,523 
2,647 

•384 
1,845 
2,267 
2,340 
2,683 
2,169 
2,952 
2,305 

0 

153 

660 

930 

1,504 

1,783 

384 
1,692 
1,607 
1,410 
1,079 

386 
1,792 

1934 

91  7 

1935 

70.9 

1936 

60  3 

1937 

41.8 

1938 

1939.... 

17.8 
60.7 

1940 

712 

1,593 

69.1 

Sources :  Total  Federal  deficits  are  calculated  from  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  Fiscal 
Year  ended  June  SO,  mo,  Wasliington,  1941.  pp.  650-653  ;  Federal  deficits 
attributable  to  public-aid  and  net  agricultural-aid  expenditures  are  cal- 
culated in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  te.'it  of  this  appendix  and  in  foot- 
note 2  of  this  table,  on  the  basis  of  ibid.  pp.  652-653  ;  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public-aid  programs  were  calculated  from  ihid.  (Because  of  the 
difference  in  sources  and  somewhat  diftoreiit  methods  that  had  to  be 
applied  in  the  calculation  of  public-aid  expenditures  for  the  purposes 
of  this  table,  the  totals  are  not  directly  comparable  to  those  given  in 
Appendix  19.) 

•  The  total  consists  of  Federal  expciditures  tor  relief  and  work  relief 
(RFC,  FEUA,  CWA.  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  and  certain  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures), grants  to  States  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  Farm  Security 
grants. 

'  .\s  indicated  in  the  te.xt,  these  amounts  were  arrived  at  by  subtract- 
ing the  expenditures  through  which  loans  were  made  or  assets,  such  &% 
public  worlcs,  created.  SulStracted  from  the  total  Federal  deficits  were 
such  items  as  expenditures  for  public  works,  veterans'  bonus,  transfers 
to  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  and  the  USHA.  The  balance  is  shown  in 
the  second  column  as  Federal  deficits  attributable  to  public-aid  and  net 
agricultural-aid  expenditures.  Net  aid  to  agriculture  is  the  balance  after 
subtracting  the  revenue  from  the  processing  taxes  from  the  total  of  all 
types  of  aid  to  agriculture. 

'  Calculated  as  the  difference  between  total  Federal  expenditures  for 
public  aid  and  agricultural  aid  on  the  one  h.and.  and  the  net  deficit  shown 
in  column  5  of  this  table. 

••  Includes  $34  million  representing  wheat  and  cotton  distribution  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

State  and  Local  Public-Aid  Expenditures 

State  and  local  public-aid  financing  can  be  analyzed 
in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  method  applied  in  esti- 
mating the  allocation  of  Federal  public-aid  expendi- 
tures to  borrowing  or  taxation.  However,  because 
fewer  data  are  available,  more  hypothetical  assump- 
tions had  to  be  made,  with  the  result  that  the  figures 
arrived  at  are  subject  to  more  serious  qualifications. 
Difficulties  arise  especially  when  over-all  computations 
are  attempted,  because  large  debt  retirements  of  one 
State  or  local  government  unit  may  cover  the  increased 
indebtedness  of  another  unit  and  thus  conceal  diflFer- 
ences  and  changes  of  some  import.  In  view  of  the 
information  available  at  present,  only  rather  crude 
methods  of  allocation  can  be  applied  to  a  year-by-year 
survej',  based  on  gross  amounts.  However,  for  three 
years — 1932,  1937,  and  1939— a  more  precise  analysis 
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is  possible,  and  such  an  analysis  has  been  made  for  the 
year  1939. 

Inasmuch  us  the  State  and  local  tax  systems  are  quite 
diverse,  while  data  on  public-aid  expenditures  were 
available  only  for  the  two  levels  of  government  com- 
bined, the  first  necessary  step  was  to  segregate  State 
public-aid  expenditures  from  those  incurred  by  the  local 
governments. 

Segregation  of  State  and  local  public-aid  expendi- 
tures.— In  the  process  of  separating  State  from  local 
financing,  all  those  items  which  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty  could  be  I'egarded  as  having  been  financed  by  a 
specific  governmental  unit  or  a  specified  form  of  financ- 
ing were  subtracted.  Thus  the  use  of  less  reliable  esti- 
mating methods  based  on  hypothesis  was  limited  to  a 
considerably  reduced  volume  and  proportion  of  public- 
aid  expenditures.  In  the  first  place,  nongovermnental 
expenditures  for  workmen's  compensation  were  de- 
ducted; and  second,  social-insurance  payments  were 
eliminated.'  Net  public-aid  payments  thus  derived 
were  assumed  to  have  been  financed  both  by  borrowing 
and  by  taxation.  The  debt-financed  public-aid  expen- 
ditures, calculated  from  Department  of  Commerce 
figures,-  were  subtracted  to  arrive  at  the  amounts  of 
net  tax-financed  public-aid  cost.  All  debt  incurred 
by  States  and  localities  for  public  aid  was  assumed  to 
cover  WPA  and  NYA  expenditures,  for  which  no 
break-down  as  between  State  and  local  shares  is  avail- 
able. After  1936,  these  expenditures  were  larger  than 
the  public-aid  debt,  and  consequently  the  balance  was 
assumed  to  have  been  tax-financed. 

Tax-financed  public-aid  expenditures  were  dis- 
tributed as  between  States  and  localities  as  follows. 
Governmental  workmen's  compensation  payments  are 
largely  State  expenditures  and  were  assumed  to  have 
been  wholly  so.  Allocation  of  expenditures  for  the 
special  public  assistances  (including  cost  of  adminis- 
tration) and  for  general  relief  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  data  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  and  from 
information  supplied  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
the  year  1939.^ 

The  percentage  distribution  thus  found  was  also 
applied  to  the  residual  tax-financed  WPA  and  NYA 
expenditures  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The    same   percentage    relationship    (after   deducting 


'  These  payments  are  treated  separately  below. 

'  Contained  in  Sternberg,  Wesley  J.,  Indebtcdtiega  in  the  Vnited 
States,  V.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  (forthcoming).  An  article,  based  on  this  material  is  avail- 
able in  Bangs,  Robert  B.,  "Public  and  Private  Debt  in  the  United  States, 
1929-40,"  Survey  of  Current  Business,  XXI  (November  1941).  18-21. 

•  Data  referring  to  payments  to  recipients  are  from  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  III  (January  1940),  65-72;  data  referring  to  cost  of  adminis- 
tration were  supplied  by  the  Social  Security  Board  from  reports  by 
States  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 


debt-financed  work-relief  expenditures)  was  applied  to 
the  years  1937  and  1938,  inasmuch  as  few  changes 
occurred  in  these  years  in  State  and  local  tax  systems 
whose  general  characteristics  had  been  established  in 
the  middle  thirties. 

For  the  years  prior  to  1937,  the  estimating  procedure 
was  slightly  reversed,  with  emphasis  on  local  financing, 
for  which  more  reliable  data  are  available.  Informa- 
tion is  available  on  the  major  proportion  of  the  lo- 
cally financed  public-aid  expenditures.'' 

The  amount  financed  by  local  taxes  (after  deduction 
of  debt-financed  aid)  was  subtracted  from  the  com- 
bined State-local  tax-financed  expenditures  and  the  re- 
mainder assumed  to  be  financed  out  of  State  taxes. 
Th©  amount  left  in  the  two  years  1933  and  1934  was 
rather  small,  which  is  in  line  with  the  general  early 
tendency  to  regard  relief  as  a  local  matter.  The  State 
proportion  rajjidly  increased,  however,  so  that  it  was 
felt  safe  to  interpolate  from  1934  to  1937  in  order  to 
get  the  State-local  shares  of  public-aid  expenditures. 
Data  for  1935  and  1936  are  extremely  sketchy.  While 
interpolation  assumes  a  smoother  pattern  of  develop- 
ment than  may  have  been  true  (especially  since  the 
1937  distribution  itself  is  based  on  a  later  year),  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  precision  could  have  been  gained 
from  an  attempt  to  extend  sparse  data  for  a  very  few 
localities,  not  necessarily  representative,  to  national 
totals. 

Distribution  by  method  of  fmancing. — After  the  ap- 
proximate segregation  of  public-aid  expenditures  on 
the  State  and  on  the  local  levels,  it  became  possible  to 
analyze  roughly  their  method  of  financing.  An  early 
special  study  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration furnished  information  regarding  the  amount 
of  debt  incurred  by  localities  and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent,  by  States,  in  financing  their  share  of  public- 
aid  expenditures  during  the  period  1933-35.^  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  total  State  and  local  indebtedness 
decreased  and  did  not  exceed  the  1933  level  until  1939, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  no  further  borrowing  for 
public-aid  purposes  occurred  in  the  States  and  locali- 
ties between  1934  and  1936.  But  such  a  generalization 
would  overlook  the  fact  that  some  individual  States, 
notably  California  and  Connecticut,  did  increase  their 
gross  debt  considerably  between  1932  and  1940,  even 
though  these  increases  are  concealed  by  compensating 
decreases  in  the  debt  of  other  States;  and  that  even 
while  other  debt  was  being  liquidated,  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  new  debt  was  incurred  for  public-aid  purposes. 


*  Of..  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Vnited  States,  191,0.  Washington,  1941, 
tables  220  and  236,  pp.  219  and  232-5. 

'  Ecker — R.,  L.  Laszlo,  "Sources  of  Local  Emergency  Relief  Funda" 
In  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
December  1  through  December  St,  19 !S,  Washington.  1936.  pp.  34-58, 
especially  p.  46. 
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More  precise  data  on  the  issue  of  securities  have  recently 
been  made  available  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  ° 
which  show  a  sizable  amount  of  debt  incurred  annually 
for  public  aid  by  States  and  municipalities. 

The  resulting  allocation  of  State  and  local  public- 
aid  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  debt  or  tax  financing 
is  shown  in  table  la. 

Table  la. — Stale  and  local  expendilxires  for  public-aid  programs, 
exclusive  of  the  social  insurances,  financed  by  borrowing  and  by 
taxation,  fiscal  years  19SS-1939 


Fiscal  year 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


State  aod  local ' 

new    capital 

issues 


Total 


Attrib- 
utable 

to 
public 

aid 


State  and  local  expenditures  for  public-aid 
programs 


Total  > 


Tax-financed 


Debt- 
financed 


State  ' 


Local 


In  millions  of  dollars 


483 

173 

3S7 

38 

803 

241 

638 

134 

SSS 

242 

636 

207 

736 

190 

782 

354 

m 

164 

981 

532 

971 

175 

1.202 

670 

938 

242 

1,410 

768 

146 
163 
187 
238 
295 
367 
400 


State ' 


Local 


State 
and 
local 


Percent  of  total 


10.6 

40.9 

24.9 

30.3 

32.5 

29.4 

45.3 

30.4 

54.2 

30.1 

65.7 

29.7 

64.6 

28.4 

48.5 
44.8 
38.1 
24.3 
16.7 
14.6 
17.2 


1  Only  municipalities  are  included  in  the  new  capital  issues.  Hefunding  is  ex- 
cluded. 

*  Excludes  imemployment  compensation  and  nongovernmental  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

'  Includes  State  portion  of  workmen's  compensation. 

Specific  Taxes  Allocated  to  Public-Aid  Financing 

Somewhat  different  procedures  were  used  in  allo- 
cating specific  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  to  public- 
aid  financing. 

Federal  Taxes 

In  Chapter  XI  the  types  of  Federal  taxes  presum- 
ably used  for  public-aid  financing  have  been  discussed 
in  some  detail.  The  estimates  were  made  on  an  identi- 
cal historical  basis  for  all  the  years  under  considera- 
tion.    The  resulting  distribution  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

State  and  Local  Taxes 

State  faxes. — State  taxes  used  for  public-aid  financ- 
ing were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  various  sources 
for  the  several  years.  For  1933,  a  year  in  which  new 
types  of  taxes  in  response  to  revenue  needs  were  barely 
beginning  to  develop,  the  1932  tax  system  was  assumed 
to  continue,  and  tax  ratios  of  1932 '  were  extended 
to  total  State  tax-financed  public  aid.  For  1934  and 
1935,  figures  and  general  information  in  Tax  Systems 
of  the  World,^  wliile  by  no  means  wholly  adequate  for 


•  Sternberg,  op.  cit. 

^Statistical  Abetract  of  the  United  Btatet,  19S9,  Washington,  1040, 
p.  214,  table  216. 

'The  Tax  Research  Foundation.  Tax  Systems  of  the  World,  Chicago, 
Commerce  Clearing  House.  Inc.   (6th  ed.,   1935,  and  7th  ed,,  1938). 


Table  2. — Taw  sources  of  Federal  funds  available  for  publio-aid 
financing,  fiscal  years  19Si-19JiO,  exclusive  of  social-insurance 
taxes 

(I  ons  of  dollars] 


Type  of  tax 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

60 
5 
181 
385 
17 
41 
30 

342 

IS 
26 
29 
212 
98 

0) 

(') 

0 

383 

19 

0 

31 

379 

109 

■462 

0 

0 

0 

451 

22 

0 

36 

306 

163 

'651 

0 

0 

0 

417 

23 

0 

36 

417 

176 

568 

1,286 

0 

0 

0 

397 

21 

0 

35 

361 

154 

"545 

0 

Soft  drinks 

0 

Pleasure  boats 

0 

Manufacturers' excises 

Admissions  and  safe-deposit  boxes. .. 
Checks..- 

447 
24 
0 

Transportation  and  communication.. 
Death    . 

38 
360 

Excess  profits  and  capital  stock 

151 

Liquor... 

Income  (individual) 

Source;  Based  on  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  ttie  State  of  the 
Finances  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  19iO,  pp.  664-667.  Because  all  Federal  pub- 
lic-aid expenditures  in  1933  were  financed  by  borrowing,  this  year  is  not  shown  in 
the  table.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  various  tax  items  listed  in  this  table  cannot  be 
added  to  show  a  total  for  Federal  tax-financed  expenditures;  they  represent  amounts 
available  but  not  necosearily  or  wholly  used  for  public-aid  purposes. 

1  I.e.ss  than  5500,000. 

'  Receipts  from  the  source  in  excess  of  1933  receipts  from  it,  assumed  used  for  gen- 
eral purposes. 

the  purpose,  gave  indications  on  tax  assignment,  pro- 
hibitions against  "diversion,"  and  the  like.  Sales  taxes 
alone  were  found  adequate  to  have  financed  the  rather 
low  tax-financed  State  aid  expenditures  in  1934,  while 
in  1935  certain  other  taxes  were  included  in  line  with 
tax  assignment  practice  {e.  g.  poll  taxes  in  New  Eng- 
land), "diversion"  practices  (automotive  taxes),"  and 
the  appearance  of  new  taxes  simultaneously  with  in- 
creases in  public-aid  payments.  The  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, 1939,  again  provided  useful  data  on  State 
finances  in  1937.  The  ratios  of  various  taxes  in  the 
tax  system '"  after  assigimient  of  sales  tax  to  public 
aid,  were  assumed  to  hold  for  public-aid  taxes  as  well. 
These  ratios,  however,  were  used  only  for  1936,  while 
1937  was  assumed  to  be  financed  in  the  same  way  as 
1939.  The  year  1938  was  also  assumed  to  have  had 
approximately  the  same  financing  pattern  as  1939. 

State  public-aid  taxes  for  1939  were  estimated  in 
greater  detail  State  by  State,  on  the  basis  of  tax  data  in 
Tax  Yields:  1939^  and  supplementary  information 


°  Automotive  taxes  (on  gasoline,  motor-vehicle  regietration,  and 
driver  licenses)  are  a  major  problem,  since  they  are  by  law  earmarked 
for  highway  development  In  nearly  every  State.  But,  as  they  are  by 
far  the  major  source  of  State  revenue,  they  have  also  been  an  important 
source  of  relief  revenue,  through  what  became  known  as  '"diversion," 
and  by  means  ranging  from  borrowing  from  the  Highway  Fund  to 
judicial  decision.  Since  both  earmarking  and  "diversion"  vary  from 
year  to  year  and  from  State  to  State,  depending  on  developments  in  the 
tax  system,  in  relief  and  highway  needs,  in  court  decisions,  and  in 
pressure  by  interested  groups,  it  was  concluded  that  the  most  efficient 
procedure  would  be  an  arbitrary  splitting  of  motor-vehicle  taxes,  exclnd- 
ing  three-quarters  of  their  yield  from  the  relief-tax  base  and  including 
the  remainder  with  other  general  revenues  used  in  part  for  relief.  (To 
include  the  remainder  in  toto  as  public-aid  taxes  would  be  incorrect 
because  large  reappropriations  were  made  to  schools  and  other  activitiea.) 
For  1939,  gasoline  and  motor-vehicle  taxes  were  attributed  to  public  aid 
for  each  State  in  line  with  Its  actual  legal  provisions. 

"  .\fter  deduction  of  property,  "death,"  and  most  automotive  taxes. 
The  first  two  were  deducted  because  their  yield  was  steadily  decreasing 
as  revenue  needs  grew ;  the  last,  because  a  very  large  part  of  them 
are  in  practice  and  law  devoted  to  highway  purposes  and  reapproprlate* 
mostly  to  BChooIe. 

"  Tax  Policy  League,  Tax  Yields:  19S9,  New  York,  1940. 
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there  and  in  Tax  Systems  of  the  World  and  special 
tax  studies  on  the  use  of  particular  taxes  to  finance  aid. 
The  tiixes  assigned  or  presumably  assigned  to  public 
aid  in  each  State  were  totaled  and  deducted  from  total 
taxes  of  the  same  type.  Taxes  earmarked  for  non- 
public-aid  purposes  and  levies  (such  as  "death"  and 
property  taxes)  whose  yield  had  been  declining  and  was 
presumably  used  for  general  purposes,  were  excluded. 
The  amount  of  decline  in  the  yield  of  property  taxes  in 
each  State  from  the  last  available  year  was  assumed 
covered  out  of  sales  taxes — if  levied  in  the  particular 
State — and  the  compensatory  amount  was  also  ruled  out 
of  consideration,  the  rest  of  the  sales  tax  being  presumed 
to  be  used  wholly  for  public  aid,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
information  to  the  contrary.  Then  the  ratios  of  the  net 
remaining  taxes  (for  each  of  the  48  States)  were  com- 
puted and  applied  to  the  amount  of  public-aid  financing 
in  that  State  not  covei'ed  by  specifically  earmarked  taxes. 
The  final  totals  were  added  to  get  national  figures  for 
1939  and  the  percentages  applied  to  1938  and  1937. 

Local  taxes. — Local  emergency  relief  taxes  used  for 
public  aid  have  been  calculated  in  detail  for  1933-35.^^ 
The  percentages  derived  from  the  figures  were  extended 
in  the  present  computation  to  cover  all  locally  financed 
public  aid  in  1933  and  1934.  FEEA  expenditures 
amounted  to  perhaps  three-quarters  of  such  aid.  For 
1939,  combined  use  of  several  sources  gave  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  public-aid  financing. 

Inasmuch  as  New  York  City  public-aid  expenditures 
overshadow  those  of  any  other  local  subdivision,  they 
were  estimated  separately  by  using  detailed  data  on 
relief  financing  published  by  the  Comptroller-Genei'al 
of  New  York  City.  Deducting  New  York  City  relief 
expenditures  from  total  local  tax-financed  public  aid 
left  four-fifths  of  it  still  to  be  analyzed.  Since  prop- 
erty taxes  approximate  90  percent  of  local  revenue,  it 
was  assumed  that  90  percent  of  unspecified  public-aid 
taxes  also  came  from  property  taxes,  and  the  rest  from 
miscellaneous  sources.^^  These  last  totaled  $32  million 
in  1939.  Tlie  amount  financed  out  of  particular  taxes 
was  derived  from  an  analysis  of  Financial  Statistics 
of  Cities  over  lOOfiOO}^  Cities  levying  sales  taxes  ^^ 
were  assumed  to  use  their  yield  for  public  aid.  Poll 
taxes  in  four  cities  in  Connecticut  were  bj'  law 
assigned  to  relief  purposes.  All  kinds  of  business 
taxes  used  for  public  aid  in  11  cities  were  totaled,  and 
the  rest  of  the  $32  million  was  regarded  as  coming  out 
of  miscellaneous  levies.     The  ratio  of  relief  expendi- 
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tures  and  nonproperty  taxes  in  even  the  largest  cities 
indicated  continuing  reliance  on  the  property  tax  for 
all  financing. 

Although  localities  derive  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  receipts  from  nontax  sources,  this  type  of  re- 
ceipts is  unimportant  in  public-aid  financing.  Grants 
from  States  must  be  excluded  from  consideration,  since 
they  have  been  treated  as  State-financed  public  aid. 
Receipts  from  enterprises  and  from  special  assessments 
are  largely  earmarked,  unless  they  are  placed  in  the 
category  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  percentage  ratios  of  public-aid  taxes  were  then 
interpolated  between  1934  and  1939.  The  residue  was 
assumed  to  come  from  "miscellaneous"  taxes,  since  the 
extension  of  trend  lines  left  varying  percentages  of 
tax-financed  aid  unaccounted  for  bj'  any  specific  tax. 
(It  may  be  noted  that  the  highest  of  these  percentages 
was  under  8  percent.)  The  results  of  these  computa- 
tions are  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  3. — Slate  and  local  taxes  assu7ncd  to  have  been  used  for  pub- 
lic-aid financing,  fiscal  years  193S-19S9, '  exclusive  of  social- 
insurance  taxes 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Type  of  tax 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Total         - 

184 

297 

394 

592 

827 

1,027 

1,168 

120 
15 

121 
161 

140 

205 

3 

176 
248 
23 
5 
54 
32 
30 
24 

226 
247 
99 
24 
124 
33 
43 
31 

276 
312 
125 
30 
155 
42 
64 
33 

306 

General  sales                              

361 

143 

36 

Utilities  and  business 

22 
9 
4 

14 

8 

'     1 

5 

11 

16 
6 
8 

16 

178 

Income                -,         .      

49 

62 

Miscellaneous       -  _ 

33 

I  Data  for  1940  were  not  available  at  the  time  this  study  was  completed:  sources 
for  the  years  1933-39  are  indicated  in  the  text  of  this  appendix. 

Incidence  of  Public-Aid  Taxes 
Upon  Income  Groups 

Income  classes  and  their  aggi-egate  income  were 
taken  from  a  monograph  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  ^^  which  based  1938-39  income 
distribution  on  data  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee consumer  income  studies.^^  The  National  Re- 
sources Committee  definition  of  consumers  and  income 
was  adopted  with  a  slight  modification  in  order  to 
include  all  personal  taxes.  The  "consumer  unit"  means 
a  family. or  an  individual  living  "alone"  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense,  i.  e.,  not  pooling  his  income  with  that 
of  any  group.  (Thus  individuals  living  in  institutions 
are  completely  excluded.)  "Income"  covers  all  cur- 
rent receipts,  both  in  money  and  kind,  less  business 


"On  the  basis  of  data  in  Ecker — R.,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

"  Property  taxes  accounted  for  nearly  three-quarterB  of  public-aid 
taxes  in  1933-35  and  in  1939,  even  when  New  York  City  and  otlier 
cities  which  levy  special  taxes  are  included. 

"  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial 
Statistics  c]  Cities,  over  100,ono,  Washington,   1941. 

■^  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  New  Orleans. 


>' Colm,  Gerhard  and  Tarasov,  Helen.  Who  Pays  the  Taxest  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee,  Monograph  No.  3,  WashingtoD, 
1840. 

"  National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  Vniiei 
States,  Washington,  1938,  and  Connumer  Expenditures  in  thf  United 
(States,  Washington,  1939. 
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operating  expenses.  The  National  Kesoiirces  Commit- 
tee study  excluded  a  portion  of  personal  property  taxes 
and  all  corporate  income  and  profits  taxes  and  gift 
and  estate  taxes.  These  amounts  were  added  back  to 
income  in  the  TNEC  study,  under  the  assumption  that 
they  had  to  be  paid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  out 
of  individual  receipts.  They  are  listed  as  "imputed 
income"  in  Table  83  in  Chapter  XL 

Data  on  the  i-elationship  between  income  levels  and 
taxes  paid  are  meagre  and  involve  considerable  reli- 
ance on  hypothetical  assumptions.'*  Since  the  pur- 
poses of  making  such  distributions  vary,  income  classi- 
fication and  tax  coverage  diverge  in  the  analyses  so 
far  attempted.  In  the  present  study,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes  had  to  be  included,  since  public-aid 
payments  of  all  three  levels  were  being  considered. 
The  final  tax  distribution  is  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4. — Taxes  assumed  to  have  been  used  for  financing  public 
aid:  estimated  distribution,  fiscal  yiar  1939 

[Id  millions  of  dollars] 


Total. 


Progressive  taxes 

Individual  income 

Death  ! 

Excess  profits  and  capital  stock,- 

Generally  regressive  taxes 

Admissions  — 

.\lcoholic  beverages 

Automotive- 

General  sales 

M  anufacturers'  excises 

Poll-.. 

Tobacco 

Taxes  with  variable  effect 

General  property 

Utilities 

Business,  various 

Safe  deposit  boxes _ 

Miscellaneous __ 


Federal 


1, 160. 0 


515.0 


360.7 
154.3 
607.9 
19.5 
191.4 


397.0 


37.1 
'35."i' 

"i'o' 


State 


4.8 
29.6 

173.9 
14.9 
{>) 

152.7 


6.3 


Local 


400.7 


2, 328. 6 


54.6 

47.6 

7.0 

639.4 

70.7 

2.7 

143.1 

62.1 

297.1 

64.4 

.8 

5.5 

330.0 

290.7 

.5.8 

18.6 


14.9 


Total 


569.6 

47.6 

367.7 

154.3 

1,  218. 0 

22.2 
334.5 

62.1 

361.5 

397.0 

5.6 

35.1 
541.0 
305.6 

40.9 

171.3 

2.0 

21.2 


Percent 
of  total 


100 


24.5 

2.1 

15.8 

6.6 

62.3 

.9 

14.4 

2.7 

16.5 

17.1 

.2 

1.6 

23.2 

13.1 

1.8 

7.3 

.1 

.9 


1  The  classification  of  taxes  as  progressive,  regressive,  o"*  with  variable  effect  is  not 
identical  with  that  used  in  Table  82  of  Chapter  XI:  nor  ..re  the  subclassiflcations  in 
this  table  comparable  to  those  in  the  text  table  just  mentioned. 

'  Estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

3  Included  in  "various  business  taxes"  immediately  below. 

Sources;  Tables  2  and  3  of  this  appendix,  and  the  various  sources  and  documents 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  this  appendix.  Tables  2  and  3  show  sources  available  for  tax 
financing  ot  public  aid  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Precision  in  accounting  for 
very  small  revenues  allocated  to  public  aid  in  some  locality  or  a  particular  year  has 
been  sacrificed  in  favor  of  a  broad  consistency  in  general  practice.  In  Table  4,  how- 
ever, which  Is  limited  to  one  year  only,  it  was  possible  to  search  out  constitutional 
and  legislative  allocations  of  specific  revenues  to  public-aid  programs  in  each  State 
and  in  some  localities.  The  procedure  was  to  add  up  actually  all  the  revenues  al- 
lotted specifically  to  public-aid  purposes,  and  make  hypothetical  assumptions  only 
with  regard  to  the  remainder. 

Chapter  XI  has  described  why  particular  taxes  were 
regarded  as  used  to  finance  public  aid.  Their  selection 
in  itself  gives  no  clue  as  to  which  income  gi'oups  paid 
them.  However,  the  broad  classifications  of  Table  4 
are  useful  in  determining  incidence,  and  this  in  turn 


"  See  Colm  and  Tarasov,  op.  cit.,  particularly  pp.  36-37.  For  Federal 
taxes  and  all  benefits,  see  Stauffacher,  Charles,  "The  Effect  of  Govern- 
mental Expenditures  and  Tax  Withdrawals  upon  Income  Distribution, 
19:10-39,"  in  Public  I'oUcu  (Friedrich.  C.  J.  and  Mason,  E.  S..  cd.«.), 
Cainbridne,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Public  Administrn- 
tion,  1941.  pp.  232-61. 


makes  possible   a  rough  allocation  of  public-aid  tax 
burdens. 

The  assumptions  as  to  shifting  and  incidence  require 
further  elucidation.  The  first  segi'egation  "  gi'ouped 
taxes  into  personal,  specific  consumption,  and  general 
business  levies.  The  personal  taxes  were  assumed  not 
to  be  passed  on.  Specific  consumption  taxes  are  usu- 
ally included  in  the  price  of  goods.  General  business 
taxes  can  be  shifted  forward  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  or  backward  as  lower  wages  or  lower  prices  for 
material  supplies,  or  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the  orig- 
inal taxpayer,  who  may  pay  them  out  of  the  additional 
{profit  margin  gained  from  a  previous  (or  even  simulta- 
neous) increase  in  the  price.  Several  taxes  used  to  fi- 
nance jjublic  aid  may  be  in  tliis  category.  Each  of  the 
three  major  groups  was  divided  into  progressive,  re- 
gressive, and  proportionate,  according  to  whether  the 
tax  burden  increases  or  decreases  with  income  or  re- 
mains in  direct  ratio  to  it.  It  may  be  noted  that  most, 
but  not  all,  consumption  taxes  tend  to  be  regressive  or 
proportionate  and  that  most,  but  not  all,  personal  taxes 
tend  to  be  progressive.  Corporate  income  and  profits 
taxes  are  progressive,  and  their  final  incidence  can  be 
treated  as  progressive  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
attributed  to  dividend-receivers,  most  of  whom  are 
found  in  the  higher  income  brackets. 

The  allocation  of  public-aid  taxes  to  income  groups 
does  not  differ  from  the  liypotheses  established  for  all 
taxes.^"  Here  it  will  suffice  briefly  to  state  the  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  listed  public-aid  taxes,  as  anal3'zed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Federal  and  State  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes 
("death"  taxes)  have  been  treated  as  paid  by  con- 
sumers with  family  incomes  of  over  $5,000.  A.ny 
windfall  taxable  legacy  falling  to  a  relief  family 
would  automatically  raise  that  family  far  out  of  public- 
aid  status,  for  estates  below  $40,000  are  exempt  from 
the  Federal  tax.  The  State  tax  involved  ($7  million) 
is  too  small  to  permit  separate  computation  in  line  with 
the  practices  of  various  States. 

State  individual  income  taxes  are  generally  less 
progressive  than  similar  Federal  taxes  (?'.  e.,  they 
start  at  a  lower  level  and  rise  less  steeply  on  higher 
incomes).  However,  they  have  been  here  allocated  in 
proportion  to  the  distribution  among  income  classes  of 
Federal  income  taxes.  (This  was  done  in  estimating 
imputed  income,  as  shown  in  Table  83  in  Chapter  XI.) 

Poll  taxes  are  levied  without  regard  to  income  and 
in  effect  are  regi-essive,  since  the  same  absolute  amount 
per  voting  person  is  paid  out  of  an  income  under  $1,000 
as  one  of  $5,000.    In  the  present  study,  this  tax  has  been 


>»  Cf.  Table  82,  Ch.  XI. 

-"  See  Colm  and  Tarasov,  op.  oit. 


Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 

distributed  in  proportion  to  the  miniljor  of  persons  in 
each  income  chiss,  modified  to  allow  for  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  persons  in  the  lowest  income  group  who  do 
not  choose  to  pay  this  tax.='  Direct  personal  (nonbusi- 
ness) taxes  assumed  used  for  public  aid  were  under  $10 
million  in  1939  and  comprised  a  very  small  proportion 
of  State  and  local  personal  property  levies.  All  other 
property  levies  have  been  regarded  either  as  direct  con- 
sumption taxes  (home-owners'  real  property  assess- 
ments) or  indirect  taxes  levied  on  business  and  shifted, 
usually  by  inclusion  in  a  higher  price. 

Since  data  on  general  property-tax  yields  are  seldom 
segregated  as  between  real  and  personal  property,  and 
never  with  regard  to  the  types  of  real  property  from 
which  they  are  derived,  certain  assumptions  as  to  the 
sources  of  total  property-tax  yields  have  been  adopted 
and  the  same  proportions  applied  to  the  amount  esti- 
mated used  for  public  aid.  The  proportions  are  as 
follows : 

Tax  on—                                                                                                  Percent 
General  property 100 

Personal   property 20 

Nonbusiness ~  10 

Business ^  10 

Real  property 80 

Business 40 

Residential 40 

Rented  houses  have  not  been  treated  here  as  business 
property.  In  thus  assimilating  them  to  owned  homes, 
it  is  the  assumption  that  taxes  on  such  property  are 
included  in  rent  charged.  In  view  of  the  gaps  of  in- 
formation, this  simple  method  was  used  despite  its 
shortcomings.  The  comi^Iicated  problems  of  tax  capi- 
talization were  thus  avoided. ^^ 

The  percentages  developed  above  iiavc  been  applied 
to  the  $305.6  million  of  general-property  taxes  assumed 
to  have  been  spent  for  public  aid  in  1939.  The  method 
of  allocating  by  income  brackets  nonbusiness  personal- 
property  taxes  has  already  been  indicated.  All  busi- 
ness-property taxes  (except  residential,  imputed  to  the 
final  renter)  have  been  regarded  as  eventually  passed  on 
to  consumers,  together  with  a  miscellany  of  other  indi- 
rect taxes  which  will  be  listed  below.  Residential  real- 
property  taxes  liave  been  distributed  in  accordance  with 


^  The  correction  was  very  slight,  since  such  nonpayment  predominates 
in  the  southern  States,  where  poll  taxes  are  not  assigned  to  public- 
aid  purposes. 

*^  From  data  which  have  become  available  only  very  recently  it 
appears  that  the  one-half  ratio  overstates  tlie  proportion  of  nonbusiness 
personal-property  taxes.  The  proportion  is  closer  to  one-third,  with 
the  remaining  rwo-third.«  of  personal-property  taxes  paid  on  business 
^  property.  Xo  revision  of  the  figures  in  this  appendix  was  made,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  very  small  amounts  of  the  yield  of  the  taxes  con- 
cerned used  for  public-aid  purposes.  When  distributed  among  income 
groups,  the  amounts  involved  in  the  revision  on  the  ba.^is  of  the  one-tu- 
two  ratio,  may  be  so  insignificant  that  it  would  not  be  perceptible  at  all 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  see  Colm  and  Tarasov,  op  cit.,  p.  3S. 
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(revised)  consumer  expenditure  data,  as  proportionate 
to  rent  paid  by  each  of  the  income  groups  considered. 
Since  rent  forms  a  major  outlay  for  low-income  groups, 
this  portion  of  the  tax  is  especially  regressive  and  bur- 
densome to  public-aid  rocipieuts. 

The  flaws  of  such  a  rough  estimate  would  not  be 
eliminated  by  attempting  to  estimate  the  unknown  dif- 
ferences in  assessments  with  relation  to  rent  levels,  the 
extent  to  which  owners  absorbed  the  tax  in  some  com- 
munities, and  the  like.  Data  on  these  points  are  so  spo- 
radic that  they  must  be  ignored  for  the  purposes  of  an 
over-all  study. 

The  same  method  was  applied  to  the  other  consumer 
taxes  assumed  to  have  been  used  for  financing  public 
aid.  Gasoline  and  other  automotive  taxes  have  been 
lumped  together  and  allocated  in  proportion  to  auto- 
mobile expenditures  in  the  consumer  exi^enditures 
study .^*  Since  only  a  very  small  portion  of  gross  auto- 
motive taxes  is  assigned  to  relief  or  even  trijkles  into 
and  out  of  the  general  fund,  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  considerable  share  of  automotive  taxes 
paid  by  trucks,  buses,  and  other  business  auto  traffic. 

Alcoholic  beverage  taxes  have  been  split,  half  being 
allocated  in  proportion  to  food  expenclitures  (in  line 
with  the  National  Resources  Committee  budget  form 
used  for  the  original  sample  study)  and  half  to  recrea- 
tion expenditures,  to  correct  the  absurdity  of  assuming 
liquor  spending  to  be  proportionate  to  all  food  expen- 
ditures, regardless  of  size,  age,  poverty,  and  religious 
beliefs  of  the  family.  Tobacco,  included  among  mis- 
cellaneous direct  taxes  in  the  table,  is  among  the  most 
reliable  allocations,  since  the  consmner  expenditure 
publications  present  spending  on  tobacco  as  an  integral 
and  independent  item.  Admission  taxes  have  been 
apportioned  in  ratio  to  spending  on  recreation.  The 
Federal  \evj  on  safe-deposit  boxes  ($2  million)  has 
been  assumed  to  fall  on  persons  in  the  top-income 
bracket,  as  were  excess  profits  and  capital  stock  taxes. 
Manufacturers'  excises,  like  all  miscellaneous  indirect 
(^■.  e.,  business)  taxes  have  been  distributed,  in  the 
absence  of  more  precise  data,  proportionately  to  total 
expenditures  (not  income)  of  each  consumer  group. 

Excess-profits  and  capital-stock  taxes  have  been  im- 


^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  procedure  magnified  the  distortion  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  gasoline  and  car  expenditures  in  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  study.  Expenditures  for  gasoline  bulk 
larger  iu  the  low-income  group's  automotive  spending,  and  the  tax  on 
gasoline  is  likewise  far  heavier  than  that  on  the  car.  Thus,  there  is  an 
incorrect  weighting  of  the  apparent  tax  payments  upwards.  More  re- 
cently, a  study  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  on  family 
expenditures  in  the  United  States  furnished  the  breakdown  between 
purchases  of  cars  aud  running  expenses  which  bears  out  this  statement. 
The  statistical  data  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board's  study 
are  not  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  this  appendix,  however,  because 
they  relate  only  to  families  of  2  or  more  persons.  Cf.  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board.  Family  Expenditures  in  the  United  States, 
Washington.  1941,  p.  4.  Tables  11  and  12,  and  p.  145. 
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puted  to  consumers  on  the  assumption  that  the  divi- 
dends they  receive  on  their  investments  are  diminished 
by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Tliese  taxes  were  attributed 
to  the  highest  income  bracket."^* 

Social-insurance  taxes  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  smaller 
part  is  paid  directly  by  the  employee  and  is  equivalent 
to  a  proportionate  tax  on  gross  income  coming  largely 
out  of  low  and  middle  incomes.  The  rest,  paid  by  the 
employer,  may  act  to  depress  wages  in  a  stagnant 
period;  during  expansion,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  price.  It  has  been  treated  by  the  latter 
method  in  the  present  study.  In  actual  fact,  little 
difference  in  the  burden  of  the  indirect  tax  would  result 
from  the  use  of  either  method,  since  low-income  groups 
must  spend  most  of  their  income  (or  even  more  than 
their  income  as  witness  the  dissavings  of  groups  under 
$1,000),  so  that,  whether  their  wages  are  lower  or  their 
living  costs  higher  than  they  would  be  without  the  tax, 
the  incidence  is  about  the  same.  The  portion  paid  di- 
rectly by  workers  was  distributed  in  this  study  as 
previously  described,  in  proportion  to  wages. 

Allocation  of  Public-Aid  Payments 
to  Consumer  Income  Groups 

The  National  Resources  Committee  consumer  studies 
could  not  be  used  for  estimating  the  income-group  clas- 
sification of  recipients  of  public-aid  payments,  as  the 
classification  of  "relief  recipients"  included  consumer 
units  who  at  any  time  during  the  year  received  any  sort 
of  public-aid  payment,  however  small  and  discontin- 
uous. No  figures  on  relief  amounts  paid  were  fur- 
nished. For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a  more  precise  • 
determination  of  the  distribution  of  public  aid  was 
required. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  data  available  on  the  total 
family  income  of  public-aid  recipients  and  the  propor- 
tion of  their  income  derived  from  public-aid  payments. 
Therefore  the  known  gross  amounts  of  each  form  of 
public  aid  had  to  be  allocated  directly  to  income  groups 
on  the  basis  of  whatever  relevant  information  was 
found.  The  materials  included  the  average  amount  and 
type  of  aid,  scattered  data  with  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  other  support  was  received,  legal  limitations  on 
eligibility  of  recipients,  and  other  supplementary  data 
that  would  indicate  in  what  level  of  income  public-aid 
recipients  and  their  families  would  be.  Since  family 
incomes  are  being  used  in  this  analysis,  the  receipt  of 
several  kinds  of  aid  or  the  presence  of  even  part-time 
wage  earners  in  the  same  family  may  raise  its  income 
above  the  level  suggested  by  public-aid  payments. 


All  recipients  of  special  assistance  payments  (old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
blind)  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  group  of  consumers 
with  incomes  under  $1,000.  It  is  known  that  nearly  74 
percent  of  old-age  assistance  recipients  and  almost  78 
percent  of  the  blind  receiving  assistance  had  no  other 
source  of  income.  Since  paj'ments  averaged  $18  a 
month  for  the  aged  and  about  $20  for  the  blind,  and 
since  maximum  payments  were  apparently  made  to  re- 
cipients with  the  smallest  amount  of  other  income,  it 
is  evident  that  total  maximum  income  would  be  under 
$1,000  a  year  for  practically  all  assistance  recipients." 
The  conditions  for  payments  to  dependent  children 
made  it  highly  probable  that  families  with  such  chil- 
dren were  also  in  the  bracket  under  $1,000  (bracket  I 
in  Table  5).  Even  though  as  many  as  a  quarter  of 
such  families  received  other  forms  of  aid  as  well,  the 
fact  that  they  were  eligible  for  additional  help  bears 
out  the  supposition  as  to  their  income  classification." 

The  means  requirements  for  eligibility  to  general  re- 
lief and  the  submerged  status  of  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration grantees  undoubtedly  put  them  in  the 
same  income  range,  even  though  a  few  isolated  cases 
may  be  in  the  next  higher  category  on  account  of  pri- 
vate or  WPA  earnings  during  part  of  the  year  and  the 
considerably  higher  than  average  monthly  relief  al- 
lowances -'  for  larger  families  in  some  localities,  as  in 
New  York.  CCC  earnings  must  be  classed  with  gen- 
eral-relief income,  as  preference  in  enrollment  was  given 
to  boys  from  relief  families. 

Persons  on  the  student-aid  program  of  NYA  were 
assumed  to  be  in  bracket  I  in  Table  5.  Although  the 
legal  limitation  on  earnings  under  the  program  would 
make  it  almost  imperative  that  they  have  some  other 
source  of  income,  the  earnings  themselves  were  so  lim- 
ited that  no  significant  error  results  from  imputing  all 
of  them  to  bracket  I.  In  any  case,  a  study  of  some 
475,000  youth  on  the  student  work  program  during  the 
school  year  1938-39  found  that  three-quarters  of  the 
families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  while 
the  average  family  income  was  $667  a  year.^  In  the 
absence  of  other  data,  youth  on  the  out-of-school  work 


"•  See,  for  example.  Goldsmith,  R.  W.,  and  Parmelee,  R.  C,  The  Dis- 
tribution of  Ownership  in  the  Twenty  Largest  Non-finanoial  Corpora- 
tions, Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  Monograph  No.  29, 
Washington,  1940. 


*  Data  on  other  income  and  on  average  payments  are  from  Social 
Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Data  on  Re- 
cipients of  Publio  Assistance  Accepted  in  19S8-19S9,  Bureau  Memorandum 
No.  42,  pt.  1,  Washington,  1939,  pp.  2  and  11,  and  pt.  3,  Washington, 
1940,  pp.  2  and  11. 

"  Average  payments  per  family  were  about  $30  per  month  in  1938-39, 
iFourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  19S9,  Washington, 
1940,  p.  292)  :  26.8  percent  of  all  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  also  received  some  other  assistance.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
general  relief  (Social  Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
•Social  Data  on  Recipients  of  PubHa  Assistance  Accepted  in  19SS-I9S9, ' 
pt.  2,  Washington,  1939,  p.  9). 

"  Cf.  averages  of  relief  payments  pubUshed  In  the  Booial  Security 
Bulletin  by  States.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  amounts  may  not  at  all 
be  paid  throughout  the  whole  year. 

"  Data  supplied  by  National  Touth  Administration. 
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program,  including  considerably  fewer  youth  and  pay- 
ing out  considerably  more  money  per  recipient,  were 
assumed  to  fall  in  bracket  I  as  well. 

It  was  assumed  that  7.5  percent  of  WPA  work  relief 
payments  went  to  the  $1,000-$2,000  income  grt)up,  and 
the  rest  to  the  low-income  group.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  assigning  a  certain  portion  upward.  In 
the  first  place,  the  assumption  of  an  annual  income 
means  that  members  of  some  families  on  WPA  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  may  have  found  private  em- 
ployment shortly  after  the  start  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  total  annual  income  might  be  well  over  the  $1,000 
limit.  (There  is  less  probability  of  the  converse  being 
the  case,  since  a  person  losing  his  job  during  the  year 
would  first  have  to  apply  for  certification  to  relief 
authorities  and  await  WPA  assignments,  all  of  which 
might  require  some  time,  sei'iously  cutting  the  total 
annual  income.)  Since  WPA  monthly  payments  aver- 
aged about  $50,  sporadic  private  employment  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  especially  if  the  family  was 
large,  might  easily  raise  the  family  income  into  the 
second  bracket.-^  In  addition,  some  WPA  workers 
received  the  highest  rate  of  pay  ($94).  Although  not 
all  of  them  received  it  during  the  whole  year,  they 
were  probably  the  very  ones  who,  because  of  their 
skills,  had  the  greatest  likelihood  of  getting  better- 
paid  private  employment.  In  the  week  of  June  26, 
1940,  when  a  special  analysis  was  made,  10.6  per- 
cent of  WPA  workers  received  over  $80  monthly. 
The  percentage  for  skilled  work  and  supervision  in  this 
month  is  high,  since  the  total  employment  is  low ;  but, 
even  if  the  percentage  fell  off,  the  absolute  number  in 
the  higher  level  might  remain  unchanged.  In  view  of 
all  of  these  factors  and  the  duplication  of  aid  already 
referred  to,^°  tlie  assumption  was  made  that  7.5  per- 
cent of  WPA  workers  and  their  families  were  in  the 
second  income  bracket.  The  percentage  was  based  on 
the  meagi-e  data  available,  such  as  the  June  1940  fig- 
ures, the  percentages  of  families  with  more  than  one 
type  of  aid,  and  rates  of  separation  from  project 
employment  and  the  like. 

Payments  under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  consisted  wholly  of 
lump-sum  payments.  Out  of  the  total  amount  of  $14.3 
million,  about  55  percent,  or  some  $7.8  million,  were 
paid  to  survivors,  the  balance  being  paid  to  workers 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  65  before  becoming  eligible 
for  monthly  benefits,  which  did  not  commence  until 


January  1,  1940.  From  the  average  amount  of  lump- 
sum payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  which  was 
about  $68  for  the  two  types  of  lump-suhi  payments  com- 
bined, it  appears  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
workers  on  whose  wages  the  lump-sum  payments  were 
based  belonged  to  the  income  bracket  over  $1,000.  As 
the  lump-sum  payments  were  equal  to  4.5  percent  of  total 
wages  from  covered  employment  since  January  1,  1937, 
the  average  wages  of  these  workers  must  have  been 
at  least  $1,900  between  Jsmuary  1,  1937  and  the  time 
they  retired  or  died.  For  example,  lump-sum  pay- 
ments in  July  1938,  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year, 
averaged  $52.41,  corresponding  to  an  average  monthly 
wage  of  some  $83  or  almost  $1,000  per  year.  Simi- 
larly, average  lump-sum  payments  in  June  1939,  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  averaged  $83.24,  corre- 
sponding to  an  average  annual  wage  from  covered 
employment  of  only  slightly  less  than  $1,000."  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  detailed  data  it  may  be  assumed 
that  about  half  of  the  lump-sum  beneficiaries  should 
be  classified  as  belonging  in  bracket  I,  and  the  other 
half  in  bracket  II  of  Table  5  of  this  appendix. 

Railroad  retirement  benefits  can  be  allocated  with 
more  precision  than  other  public-aid  payments.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1939  they  totalled  over  $106  million,  of 
which  $75.2  million  was  for  employee  annuities  (age 
or  disability) ,  $28.9  million  for  pensions,  and  some  $2.8 
million  for  lump-sum  payments  and  survivors'  bene- 
fits.^- On  the  basis  of  the  known  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  monthly  payments  by  $10  intervals,  the 
allocation  to  brackets  I  and  II  in  Table  5  of  this 
appendix  has  been  effected  as  follows.  The  number  of 
annuities  for  retired  or  disabled  railroad  workers  in 
each  $10  interval,  starting  with  the  interval  $80-$89.99, 
was  multiplied  by  the  mean  figure  for  the  inteiTal  to  ar- 
rive at  the  total  monthly  payment  for  each  interval ;  the 
results  were  then  totaled  and  multiplied  by  12,  which 
gave  the  annual  total  of  all  payments  over  $960,  amount- 
ing to  some  $37.5  million.  The  same  method  was  applied 
to  the  amount  of  pension  payments,  with  data  on  the 
pensions  in  force  as  of  June  30,  1939,  and  resulted  in 
a  total  of  some  $11.5  million  being  allocated  to  bracket 
II  in  Table  5  of  this  appendix.^^  Thus  the  total 
amount  of  pension  and  annuity  payments  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  income  bracket  $1,000  and  over  is  about 
$50  million.  This  Is  probably  an  understatement  be- 
cause no  account  is  taken  of  recipients  of  lump-sum 


"  See  Humphrey,  Don  D..  Family  Unemployment,  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, Wasliington,  1940. 

*>  See  Sanders.  Barlsev  S.  and  Kantor.  Anne  G.,  "Income  of  Urban 
Families  and  Individuals  in  Single-Family  Households,"  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  III  (September  in39),  25-36.  and  monthly  tables  in  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  showing  unduplicated  cases  of  public  aid  as  compared 
to  the  total  number  aided  ;  cf.  appendix  9  and  ch.  V. 


*^  Average  lump-sum  payments  from  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  tha 
Social  Security  Board,  10S9,  Washington,  1940,  p.  230,  Table  B-14. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  Fitcal  Tear 
Ended  June  SO,  19S9,  Washington,  1940,  p.  42,  table  9. 

'^  rbid.,  p.  98  for  employees  annuities  and  p.  117  for  pensioners.  It  ia 
to  be  noted  that  there  may  be  some  margin  of  error  in  the  pension  flgure.s 
stemming  from  the  use  of  the  year-end  distribution  by  payment  interval 
which  covered  fewer  pensioners. 
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payments  and  survivors'  benefits,  an  unknown  propor- 
tion of  whom  would  undoubtedly  fall  into  bracket  II. 
Tlie  balance  of  railroad  retirement  benefits  is  classified 
as  falling  into  bracket  I  and  amounts  to  about  $56 
million. 

For  unemployment  compensation  no  family  income 
data  were  availnble,  and  an  estimate  was  made  on  the 
following  basis.  Rather  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
benefits  paid  in  1939  were  for  weekly  amounts  of  $10 
or  over.  This  fact  might  suggest  that  a  corresponding 
percentage  of  workers  must  have  been  earning  at  least 
$1,040  in  the  preceding  year  and  would,  therefore,  be 
members  of  the  higher  income  bracket.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  because  the  method  of  calculating 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  highest  quarterly  earnings 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  worker  to  receive  a  $10 
weekly  benefit  if  lie  had  earned  as  little  as  $260,  pro- 
vided these  earnings  were  concentrated  in  one  quarter. 
In  fact,  it  is  known  that  in  1938,  only  34  percent  of 
the  workers  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
were  earning  more  than  $1,000.  The  proportion  of 
unemployment  compensation  beneficiaries  receiving 
incomes  of  $1,000  or  more  in  the  year  1939  must  have 
been  smaller  than  this  figure  because  their  earnings 
would  have  been  reduced  by  the  unemployment  in 
respect  of  which  benefits  were  paid.  The  extent  of 
the  reduction  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  must  have 
been  substantial  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  average 
duration  of  benefit  payment  in  that  year  was  7.7  to 
12.2  weeks  and  was  likely  to  be  highest  for  the  group 
receiving  benefits  of  $10  or  over,  since  the  highest  paid 


Table  5. — Estimated  pnblir-aid  disbursevtents  by  incmne  groups 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  and  $1000  to  $2,000, 
fiscal  year  1939,  by  pro(fram 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Program 

Total 
dis- 
burse- 
ments 

Consumers  with 
less  than  $1,000  in- 
come (bracket  I) 

Consumers  with 
incomes  of  $1,000- 
2,000  (bracket  IC 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

472 
144 

51 

529 

2,657 

284 

85 

14 
106 

21 
444 

472 
144 

51 

529 

2,365 

284 

85 

7 

56 

21 

355 

100.  C 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
92.5 
100.0 
100.0 

60.0 
53.8 
100.0 
80.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
192 
0 
0 

7 
60 

0 
89 

0 

RprplnS  pnTTlmnrlitiPS 

0 

Farin      Security      Administration 
grants  -           --.           .- 

0 

0 

Work  Projects  Administration 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

National  Youth  Administration 

old-age  insurance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act 

7.5 

0 

0 

» 

50.0 

47.2 

Workmen's  Comoensation 

0 

Unemployment  compensation 

20.0 

Total.- 

4,707 

4,369  1      92.8 

338 

7.2 

Sources:  Public-aid  disbursements,  with  the  exception  of  governmental  workmen's 
compensation  and  unemployment  compensation  payments,  from  Appendix  20:  fig- 
ures exclude  cost  of  administration.  Unemployinent  compensation  and  workmen's 
compensation  payments,  including  cost  of  medical  care,  hospitalization  and  burial, 
bat  excluding  cost  of  administration,  from  Appendix  19. 

■workers  are  usually  those  entitled  to  the  longest  dura- 
tion. In  addition,  all  beneficiaries  would  have  served 
at  least  a  2-week  waiting  period,  while  it  is  known  that 
substantial  proportions  of  workers  remained  unem- 
ployed after  exhausting  benefit  rights.  Against  this 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  some  beneficiaries  undoubted!}^ 
add  to  their  incomes  through  ownership  of  property  or 
other  family  ea,rnings.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
probably  justifiable  to  assume  that  about  20  percent  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  payments  were  made 
to  persons  in  the  $1,000-$2,000  income  group. 
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-ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND   FINANCING  OF  GENERAL 

RELIEF,  1940 


The  general-relief  programs  in  the  United  States 
operate  under  the  laws  of  48  States  and  consequently 
present  much  variety  in  local  and  State  organization 
and  administration.  Lack  of  uniform  legislation  and 
the  absence  of  commonly  accepted  standards  of  admin- 
istration and  operation  among  the  States  complicate 
any  generalizations  which  might  be  made  about  general 
relief  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  detract  from 
the  validity  of  state-by-state  comparisons.  Also,  in 
those  States  where  general  relief  is  exclusively  or  prin- 
cipally a  local  function,  information  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  programs  is  often  extremely  limited. 
The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  available 
sources,  recognizing  these  limitations.  Furthermore, 
certain  definitions  have  been  established  arbitrarily  in 
order  to  tabulate  the  States  on  a  comparable  basis.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  table  is  sub- 
ject to  the  hazards  of  dealing  with  48  different  sets 
of  legislation  and  many  more  different  administrative 
and  operating  procedures. 

For  purposes  of  this  table,  general-relief  programs 
are  considered  to  be  State-administered  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  local  operating  units  are  not  the 
agencies  of  local  govenmient  but  are  set  up  by  and 
responsible  to  the  State  agency.  On  the  basis  of  this 
criterion,  a  State  such  as  Arizona,  in  which  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  State  control,  is  classified  as  State- 
supervised  and  locally  administered,  inasmuch  as  the 
boards  of  county  commissioners  serve  on  the  local 
boards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  units  administer- 
ing general  relief  in  Pennsylvania  are  considered  part 
of  the  State  administrative  agency  inasmuch  as  the 
appointment  of  local  board  members  and  the  certifica- 
tion of  local  personnel  are  made  through  an  agency  of 
State  government.  This  definition  assumes,  therefore, 
tliat,  while  a  general-relief  program  may  be  locally 
operated  in  that  operating  units  exist  in  local  govern- 
mental units,  the  program  is  State-administered  if  it 
meets  the  criterion  indicated  above. 

The  column  showing  State-supervised  and  locally 
administered  programs  includes  States  in  which  State 
suiJervision  ranges  from  strong  State  control,  as  was 
indicated  in  Arizona,  to  purely  nominal  supervision,  as 
in  Kansas.  In  this  group  of  States  there  are  varying 
degrees  of  responsibility  of  State  and  local  officials  in 
the  appointment  of  local  boards  and/or  personnel.  In 
some  instances,  the  State  agency  appoints  part  of  the 
local  board,  while  local  officials  either  serve  as  the  other 
members  or  make  the  remaining  appointments.  In 
other  cases,  a  local  unit  of  government  submits  lists  to 
the  State  agency  from  which  that  agency  makes  selec- 


tions. However,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  control 
exercised  by  either  level  of  government  tlirough  these 
appointive  powers,  such  programs  are  classified  as 
State-supervised  and  locally  administered,  the  defini- 
tion for  State-administered  programs  being  used  of 
only  those  States  where  there  is  no  participation  of  this 
kind  by  the  local  governmental  unit.  The  group  of 
State-supervised  and  locally  administered  programs, 
therefore,  should  not  be  thought  of  as  including  a 
group  of  States  with  programs  administered  on  a 
generally  comparable  basis.  Rather,  it  represents  those 
States  in  which  both  State  and  local  agencies  are  con- 
cerned in  some  measure  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  general  relief.  Variations  in  the 
degree  to  which  such  administration  is  a  local  respon- 
sibility are  indicated  in  the  footnotes.  In  the  absence 
of  commonly  accepted  standards  of  what  constitutes 
State  supervision,  the  summaries  based  on  this  table 
can  be  only  generally  indicative  of  the  administrative 
characteristics  of  general  relief  as  they  existed  in  1940. 

Integration  of  the  general-relief  program  with  the 
special  public  assistances  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  table  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  State  and 
local  agencies  have  supervisory  or  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  both  types  of  programs.  'Where  the 
same  agency  is  responsible  for  both  programs  at  the 
State  level  and  in  all  (or  practically  all)  local  units, 
general  relief  is  considered  to  be  integrated  with  the 
special  public  assistances  in  operation  in  the  State. 
Partial  integration  is  held  to  occur:  (a)  when  some 
local  units  in  a  State  have  agencies  responsible  for  both 
types  of  programs  but  other  local  units  have  separate 
agencies  administering  the  programs;  (b)  when  the 
programs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  same  agency  at 
one  level  of  government  but  of  different  agencies  at  an- 
other level;  or  (c)  when  there  are  other  qualifying 
factors  as  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  used  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  table  are  an  Administrative  Study  of 
General  Relief  as  of  January  1940,  made  by  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board ;  the  annual 
and  biennial  reports  of  State  and  local  relief  agencies 
covering  1939  and/or  1940 ;  and  letters  from  State  and 
local  relief  administrators.  While  the  data  from  the 
Social  Security  Board  relate  to  January  1940,  they  are 
believed  to  be  substantially  correct  as  of  the  close  of  the 
year.  However,  because  of  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  sources,  the  table  is  presented  as  an  indication  of  the 
status  of  general  relief  during  1940,  rather  than  for  a 
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more  narrowly  defined  period.  The  information  on 
source  of  funds,  appearing  in  column  5,  is  based  pri- 
marily   on    Social   Security   Bulletin,   IV    (February 


1941),  62,  table  6,  "General  relief:  Expenditures  for 
assistance  to  cases  in  the  continental  United  States,  by 
source  of  funds  and  State,  fiscal  year  1939-40." 


Organization  for  the  administration  and  financing  of  general  relief,  1940 


State 


Alabama-. 
Aiizona... 
Arkansas. 


California.. 


Colorado 

Connecticut - 
Delaware — 
Florida 


Georgia. 


Idaho. 


Illinois.. 


Indiana.. 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. - 


Maine. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi. 
Missouri 


Montana . 
Nebraska. 

Nevada... 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 


State  agency 


State  Department  of  Public 

Welfare. 
State  Department  of  Social 

Security  and  Welfare. 
State  Department  of  Public 

Welfare. 

State  Relief  Administration. 


State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

(Office  of  Commis.sioner  of 
Welfare). 

Old  Age  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. 


State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion  - 


(").- 

State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare. 
State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare. 


State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

(Division  of  Poor  Relief, 
State  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare.) 

State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

(State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.) 

State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

State  Division  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. 


State  Social  Security  Com- 
mission. 

State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 


Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, State  Board  of 
Relief,  Work  Planning, 
and  Pension  Control." 


Municipal  Aid  Administra- 
tion. 

State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 


Local  agency 


County  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 

County    Board    of   Social    Security   and 

Public  Welfare. 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 


Quorum  Courts' 

Branch  office  of  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration (employables). 

County  Welfare  Department,  County 
Charity  Commission,  etc.  (unemploy- 
ables)'. 

County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


Town  Board  of  Selectmen  or  City  Welfare 
Board. 


Board  of  County  Commissioners,  County 
Welfare  Board,  City  Welfare  Agency, 
City  (!^ommiss!on,  or  Private  Agency  '. 

Board  of  County  Commissioners,  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  County 
Ordinaries  or  City  Relief  Agency  '". 

County  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 


Board  of  County  Commissioners... 

County  Board  of  Commissioners,  Town- 
ship Relief  Administration,  Chicago 
Relief    Adminsitration. 

Township  Trustees.. 

County  Board  of  Social  Welfare 

Coiuity  Board  of  Supervisors 

County  Board  of  Social  Welfare 


County  judge.  County  magistrate,  County 
Relief  or  Welfare  Department,  City  offi- 
cials, or  Private  Agency  '*. 

Parish  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

City  Commission,  Town  Council,  Parish 
Police  Jury,  Private  Agency. 

Town,  city,  or  plantation  board  of  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor. 

County  Welfare  Board  or  City  (Baltimore) 

Departnent  of  Public  Welfare. 
Town  or  City  Board  of  Public  Welfare 


County  or  City  (Detroit)  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 
County  Welfare  Board 

Town  Board,  City  Council,  or  Village 

Council. 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  or  Private 

Agency." 
County  Social  Security  Office 


County  Court  "... 

County  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

or 
County  Assistance  Committee. .. 


County  Board  of  Commissioners  **... 
Town  and  (3ity  Overseer  of  the  Poor- 
er 

County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Local  Assistance  Board 


County  Office  of  the  State  Department. 


County  Board  of  Commissioners  " 

Town,  City,  or  County  Department  of 

Public  Welfare. 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 


Adminstration 


State 


State 
super- 
vised 
and 
locally 
admin- 
istered 


(') 


(') 


(') 


Local 


X" 


Source  of  funds 


State 


State 
and 
local 


i« 


Local 


x" 


Integration  with  special 
pubUc  assistances 


Inte- 
gration 
in  State 
and  all 
local 
units 


Partial 
inte- 
gration 


x" 


i»i 


No 
Inte- 
gration 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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State  agency 

Local  agency 

Adminstratlon 

Source  of  funds 

Integration  with  special 
public  assistances 

State 

State 

State 
super- 
vised 
and 
locally 
admin- 
istered 

Local 

State 

State 
and 
local 

Local 

Inte- 
gration 
in  State 
and  all 
local 
units 

Partial 
inte- 
gration 

No. 
inte- 
gration 

North  Dakota 

State  Board  ot  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

State  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mission. 

State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance. 

State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

County  Welfare  Board 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Ohio 

Board  of  County  Commissioners  or  City 

Officials. 
County  Office  of  the  State  Board  " 

I 

X" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Pennsylvania 

*^ounty  Po*ird  of  A'^'^'^^tftripe 

X 

X 

Town  or  City  Work  Relief  Bureau  or  local 
State  Unemployment  Relief  Adminis- 
tration (employables). 

Town  or  City  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (unemployables). 

County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  '• 

X 

X 

X  " 

X 

X 

X" 

X 

X 
X 

r 

X 

X 

X 

X       • 

X 

X 
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County  Fiscal   Court  or  its  Agent,  the 
Poor  Commission,  City  Agency." 

County  Commissioners'  Court,  City  Wel- 
fare   Agency,    Town    Relief    Agency, 
County-City  or  County-Town  PubUc 
Welfare  Agency  or  Private  Agency." 

X 

Texas 

X 

Utah 

State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

X 

X 

-    X 

Town  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Charity  or 

Welfare  Department. 
City  or  County  Department  of  Public 

Welfare. 
County  Welfare  Department 

X 

Virginia 

State  Department  of  Pablie 

Welfare. 
State  Department  of  Social 

Security. 
State  Department  ot  Public 

Assistance. 
State  Department  of  Public 

Welfare. 

State  Department  of  Pubhc 
Welfare. 

X 

X 
X" 
X" 

z 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

County  Department  of  Public  Assistance 

County  Welfare  Department,  Municipal 
Relief  Agency,  County  Relief  Agency, 
Poor  Commission,  etc." 

County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

X** 

X 

1  On  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  "Administration"  given  above,  this  State  has  been  classified  as  State  supervised  and  locally  administered.  It  is  pointed  out  that  "each 
of  the  county  welfare  boards,  while  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  various  counties,  is  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  Department  and  is  re- 
quired to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare."  {Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Slate  Department  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare  to  the  Qovernor  of  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  i9S9-l9iO,  pp.  1-2.) 

1  Such  courts,  consisting  of  the  county  judge  and  justice  of  the  peace,  may  appropriate  and  administer  a  pauper  relief  fund.  It  is  used  principally  for  medical  care,  burials, 
and  transportation.  Relief  is  provided  by  both  the  county  department  of  public  welfare  and  the  quorum  courts  in  those  counties  where  the  courts  appropriate  such  a  fund,  except 
in  some  instances  where  the  county  departments  administer  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  courts. 

'  In  4  counties,  the  boards  of  county  supervisors  administer  relief  directly.  In  the  remaining  counties,  they  appoint  county  boards  of  public  welfare  which  administer  the  pro- 
gram through  these  local  agencies. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  State  funds,  the  California  State  Relief  Administration  was  terminated  June  30,  1941,  and  the  work  previously  carried  on  by  that  department 
was  taken  over  by  the  various  county  welfare  departments  which  previously  administered  general  relief  for  unemployable  persons  only. 

•  Although  the  local  departments  administering  general  relief  are  subject  to  State  supervision  for  the  special  public  assistances  and  the  law  provides  for  supervision  of  "relief 
to  indigents,"  the  State  department  exercises  no  supervision  over  the  general-relief  policies  and  practices  of  the  local  departments,  other  than  the  collection  of  reports. 

»  The  State  supervises  "unsettled"  cases  only;  State  funds  are  provided  for  such  cases,  while  local  funds  are  used  for  all  other  general  relief. 

•  The  State  agency  which  supervises  "unsettled"  cases  also  administers  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  in  Connecticut  and  all  special  public  assistances  in  Maine. 
T  One  State  agency  administers  both  old-age  assiatance  and  general  relief;  aid  to  dependent  children  is  administered  by  a  separate  agency;  aid  to  tne  blind  is  not  in  operation. 

There  are  no  local  administrative  agencies  for  the  Old  Age  Welfare  Commission,  and  workers  carry  separate  caseloads. 
'  In  7  counties  no  general  relief  is  granted  from  public  funds. 

•  In  5  counties,  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  have  delegated  their  responsibilities  to  the  district  oflBces  of  the  State  Welfare  Board  which  administer  the  special  pablc 
assistances. 

"  In  12  counties  no  general  relief  is  granted  from  public  funds. 

»>  The  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  which  administer  general  relief  in  72  of  150  counties,  also  administer  the  special  public  assistances  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  but  there  is  no  supervision  of  the  general-relief  program. 

"  While  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  have  the  legal  responsibility  for  granting  general  relief,  they  have  delegated  to  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  which 
administer  the  special  public  assistances,  the  duties  of  intake  and  investigation  of  cases  receiving  cash  payments  in  all  but  1  county.  In  all  but  8  counties,  the  handling  of  em- 
ergency payments,  institutional  care,  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burials  is  retained  by  the  county  commissioners,  the  probate  judge,  or  the  county  auditor.  Intake  and 
investigation  in  these  counties  are  handled  by  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  but  approval  and  disbursement  are  retained  by  the  county. 

"  Consultation  service  on  problems  of  administration  of  general  relief  is  available  to  townships  through  the  Indiana  Unemployment  Relief  Commission.  Its  field  worker- 
spend  most  of  their  time  working  with  township  trustees  in  settling  complaints  received  in  the  State  office  from  reUef  clients  and  applicants. 

I*  In  37  counties,  the  program  is  integrated;  in  the  remaining  62  counties  the  boards  of  supervisors  administer  general  relief.  In  all  counties  the  general-relief  program  is  supesr 
vised  by  the  State  agency  which  administers  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

"  State  supervision  is  extremely  limited. 

'fl  In  10  counties  no  general  relief  is  available  from  public  funds. 

"  There  is  supervisory  integration  at  the  State  level  for  "unsettled  cases"  receiving  general  relief,  old-age  assistance,  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  At  the  local  level,  general 
relief  and  aid  to  dependent  children  are  adniinb^tered  by  local  boards  of  public  welfare  and  old-age  assistance  by  a  bureau  established  within  this  local  agency.  Aid  to  the  blind 
is  administered  by  a  separate  agency. 

1'  In  15  of  the  83  counties,  general  relief  and  the  special  public  assistances,  which  are  administered  locally  by  county  bureaus  of  social  aid,  are  integrated  to  a  degree  by  the 
appointment  of  one  person  as  executive  for  both  county  agencies.  On  the  State  level,  general  relief  is  supervised  by  a  staff  under  the  director  of  the  State  department  of  social 
welfare  and  the  specisd  public  assistances  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Security,  whose  executive  is  coordinate  with  the  director  of  the  department  In  that  both  are 
appointed  by  the  Slate  social  welfare  commission. 

i<  The  State  agency  allocates  State  funds  to  counties  and  supervises  certain  requirements  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Act.  In  other  matters,  the  local  units  establish  their  own 
policies  and  procedures.    Where  general  relief  is  not  a  county  function.  State  responsibility  is  confined  to  certain  fiscal  controls  In  connection  with  the  allocation  of  State  funds. 

»  In  the  60  counties,  where  general  relief  is  a  county  function,  the  program  is  integrated  with  the  special  public  assistances.  In  the  remaining  27  counties  there  is  no  integra- 
tion. 

"  Only  25  coimties  grant  general  relief  regularly  every  month.    During  January  1940,  52  of  the  82  counties  in  the  State  granted  relief. 
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"  In  some  of  the  counties,  such  courts  retain  responsibility  lor  the  administration  of  some  county  general-relief  funds,  but  the  bulk  of  the  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  county 
office  of  the  State  social  security  commission. 

2>  County  assistance  committees,  which  administer  the  special  public  assistances  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  control  of  State  institutions,  also  administer  general 
relief  in  70  of  the  93  counties,  although  there  is  no  State  supervision  of  this  pro-am.    The  boaids  of  county  commissioners  serve  ex-officio  as  the  county  assistance  committee. 

>•  This  State-administered  program  for  employable  persons  is  practically  moperative. 

!*  In  4  of  the  17  counties,  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  have  delegated  their  responsibility  to  county  welfare  departments. 

»  The  county  commissioners  are  also  responsible  for  the  local  administration  of  old-age  assistance  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  welfare  department  which  in  turn  is  super 
vised  by  the  State  board  of  relief,  work  planning,  and  pension  control.    The  other  special  public  assistances  are  not  in  operation. 

"  Town  and  city  funds  are  used  for  persons  having  legal  settlement,  and  county  fupds  are  used  for  the  relief  of  unsettled  persons. 

"  Some  general-relief  funds  are  provided  by  the  boards  of  county  commissioners,  used  chiefly  for  emergency  medical  care  and  burials. 

»  The  State  reimburses  local  units  m  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  total  payments  for  cases  having  legal  settlement  and  100  percent  for  imsettled  persons. 

30  In  some  counties,  a  county  board  of  Child  Welfare  administers  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program. 

31  The  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  also  administer  the  Social  Security  assistances  under  the  supervision  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Chanties  and  Public  Welfare  (Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  in  the  case  of  Aid  to  the  Blind)  but  there  is  no  supervision  of  the  General  Relief  program  except  that  the  same  local  personnel  administers  both  the  Social 
Security  assistances  and  general  relief. 

»  State  supervision  is  limited  to  financial  control  exercised  in  the  reimbursement  of  local  units  for  general-relief  expenditures. 

"  Although  the  State  department  of  public  welfare  administers  old-age  assistance  and  supervises  the  administration  of  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind,  there  is 
no  local  integration  with  general  relief  except  in  one  or  two  counties  where  the  total  load  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  handled  by  one  worker. 

3*  County  offices  of  the  State  board  administer  general  relief  in  all  but  1  county.  In  October  1940.  5,550  cases  received  aid  from  the  State  board  and  7,671  cases  received  aid 
from  the  county  commissioners;  it  is  believed  that  the  duplication  in  cases  is  large.  {Social  Security  Bulletin,  III  (December,  1940),  50,  footnote  13.)  The  State  board  provides 
relief  to  unemployables  only  while  the  county  commissioners  aid  both  unemployables  and  employables. 

"  The  State  department  of  social  welfare  is  also  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  sjiecial  public  assistances,  but  there  is  no  local  integration  with  general  rehcf. 

3fl  In  b  counties,  there  is  no  general  relief  regulai'ly  available  from  public  funds.  In  2  counties,  only  local  funds  are  used  and  general  relief  is  administered  by  the  Boards  of 
County  (Commissioners  without  State  supervision. 

"  A  specified  portion  of  the  beverage  revenue  (taxes  and  license  fees)  is  allocated  by  the  State  treasurer'to  County  Treasurers  on  the  basis  of  population  of  the  county.  This 
fund  is  used  primarily  for  hospitalization  of  indigent  persons  and  is  not  considered  a  State  fund  for  general-relief  purposes. 

39  In  a  few  counties,  the  county  commissioners  have  delegated  their  responsibility  to  the  county  offices  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Security  which  administer  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind.    These  olTices  make  recommendations  to  the  commissioners  concerning  application  and  amount  of  relief. 

3*  In  30  counties  there  is  no  general  relief  available  from  public  funds. 

*o  In  5  counties  there  is  no  public  agency  for  the  administration  of  general  relief.    General  relief  is  available!  n  about  215  of  the  254  counties  of  the  State. 

*i  Except  for  aid  to  the  blind,  which  is  supervised  by  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  but  administered  locally  by  the  same  agency. 

*•  Supervision  of  the  general-relief  program  is  of  a  more  limited  nature  than  that  exercised  over  the  special  public  assistances. 

"  There  is  a  continual  shift  among  the  71  counties  as  to  the  local  administrative  unit  used.    In  October  1940,  the  following  situation  existed* 

(1)  In  31  counties  there  was  a  county  relief  system; 

(2)  In  10  counties  there  was  a  group  system  in  which  municipalities  combined  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief; 

(3)  In  30  counties  there  was  a  township  system. 

»  The  State's  responsibility  is  limited  to  seeing  that  records  of  expenditures  are  maintained;  to  settling  disputes  between  municipalities  for  the  support  of  indigent  persons; 
and  cooperating  with  the  State  emergency  board  in  the  distribution  of  financial  assistance  to  financially  pressed  counties. 

*5  The  special  public  assistances  are  administered  through  71  county  agencies  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  department  of  public  welfare.  Eighteen  of  these  counties 
have  combined  agencies  administering  these  assistances,  general  relief,  and  certification  services. 


APPENDIX  23.— LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEMORANDA 


In  the  course  of  accumulating  data  for  this  report, 
numerous  special  memoranda  were  prepared  by  the 
technical  staff  and  consultants  and  by  the  staff  of  co- 
operating public  and  private  agencies.  Many  of  these 
special  studies  were  incorporated  almost  vei'batim  in 
the  body  of  the  report.  Others,  while  drawing  to- 
gether material  hitherto  not  readily  accessible,  fur- 
nished essential  baclvground  or  detailed  substantiating 
data  for  briefer  statements  appearing  in  the  text  of  the 
report.  With  the  thought  that  some  of  the  material 
in  these  memoranda  may  be  of  use  to  students  of  pub- 
lic-aid policies  and  programs,  the  more  substantial  of 
the  second  group  of  documents  have  been  placed  on 
file  in  the  Library  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  are  available  for  consultation.  The  list  of 
memoranda  follows: 

The  Administration  of  Special  Public-Assistance  Progiams. 

Administrative  Organization  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Administrative  Personnel  of  Federal  Public-Aid  Agencies. 

Administrative  Problems  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration. 

Changes  in  Concepts  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Public  As- 
sistances. 

Changes  in  Eligibility  under  the  Rural-Rehabilitation  Program. 

Changes  in  the  Definition  of  Need  in  General  Relief. 

Changing  Importance  of  the  Use  of  Cash  Payments  to  Recipi- 
ents of  General  Relief. 

The  Envelopment  of  State  and  Local  Public-Welfare  Agencies: 
the  Impact  of  Federal  Action  upon  Organization,  Expansion 
of  Functions,  and  Standards  of  Administration. 

Disabling  Sickness  and  Expenditures  for  Medical  Care  as 
Causes  of  Dependency,  and  Measures  for  Minimizing  Such 
Dependency. 

Disqualifications  from  Unemployment  Benefits  on  Account  of 
Insufficient  Earnings. 

The  "Double-Decker"  Plan  for  Old-Age  Security. 

Drought-Relief  Activities. 

The  Effects  of  Defense  Expenditures  upon  Relief  Policy. 

Facilities  for  Medical  Care  Provided  Through  State  and  Local 
Taxes. 

Fair  Hearings  for  Public- Assists  nee  Recipients. 


The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  with  Emphasis 
on  its  Relation  to  the  Problem  of  Relief. 

Goods-Production  Programs  under  the  WPA. 

Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  Provisions  for  Their  Financ- 
ing and  Administration. 

The  Integrated  Series  of  Households  and  Persons  Receiving 
Public  Relief  and  Employment,  1933-40. 

Legal  Settlement  and  Transient  Relief. 

Major  Problems  in  Providing  against  Dependency  Attributable 
to  Sickness  and  Invalidity. 

The  Medical-Care  Program  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

Memorandum  on  the  People  Who  Need  Financial  Assistance : 
an  Analysis  of  the  People  Whose  Characteristics  Relate  Them 
to  the  Special  Types  of  Public  Assistance  and  General  Relief. 

The  Problem  of  Division  of  Welfare  Costs  Among  the  Different 
Levels  of  Government. 

Recovery  Provisions  in  Public-Assistance  Laws. 

Reinsurance  in  Unemployment  Compensation. 

The  Relevance  of  Labor-Market  Considerations  to  the  Planning 
of  Appropriate  Measures  for  the  Unemployed. 

The  Scope  and  Character  of  Medical-Care  Programs  Financed 
by  Federal  Funds  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40. 

Self-Help  Cooperatives. 

Southern  California  Self-Help  Cooperatives. 

State  and  Local  Work-Relief  Programs  and  Work-for-Rellef 
Practices. 

Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Treatment  of  Income  and  Resources 
in  Determining  General-Relief  Eligibility,  Based  upon  the 
Manuals  of  Relief  Agencies  in  15  Large  Cities,  November  1940. 

The  Theory  of  Economic  Stagnation. 

Total  and  Percent  Current  Costs  of  Public-Aid  Programs  by 
Levels  of  Government  and  by  States,  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
June  30,  1939 :  Detailed  Tabulations  by  Program. 

Total  Current  Costs  of  General  Relief,  Public  Assistance, 
Work  Relief,  Social  Insurance  and  Related  Services,  and 
Emergency  Public  Works,  by  Source  of  Funds  and  Type  of 
Program,  Fiscal  Years  1933-39:  Detailed  Tabulations  with 
Appendices. 

Trends  in  Legislation  Relating  to  Medical  Service  and  Dis- 
ability Benefits. 

Unemployment  Among  Youth  and  Characteristics  of  Bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Special  Youth  Programs. 
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Note. — Because  of  the  frequency  with  which  lengthy  names  of  administrative  agencies  and  pro- 
grams appear  in  the  index,  the  following  system  of  abbreviations  is  used:  AB,  Aid  to  the 
Blind;  ADC,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  app.,  appendix;  CCC,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps; 
CWA,  Civil  Works  Administration;  ES,  Employment  Service;  FERA,  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration;  FSA,  Farm  Security  Administration:  GR,  General  Relief;  NYA,  National 
Youth  Administration;  OAA,  Old-Age  Assistance;  OASI,  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance; 
PWA,  Public  Works  Administration;  RR,  Railroad  Retirement:  RUI,  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance;  SC,  Surplus  Commodities  Program;  SMA,  Surlpus  Marketing  Administration;  SPA, 
Special  Public  Assistances;  UC,  Unemployment  Compensation;  WC,  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion; WPA,  Work  Projects  Administration. 


AB.     See  Aid  to  the  Blind 

Abbott,  Edith,  2on,  26n,  27n 

Access  to  public  aid.     See  Availability  of  public  aid 

ADC.     See  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Adequacy  of  public-aid  payments : 

differences  between  regions  and  programs,  196-202 

effect  of  Federal  financing,  305-307 

local  variations  in  financial  arrangements,  170-172,  317-320 

measured  by  emergency  budget,  164-196 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Administered  investments,  324 
Administration,  365-442 

advantages  of  local  par.ticipatlon,  497 

advantages  of  State  participation,  497 

general  problems,  14 

evolution,  477-486 

of  guidance,  379-380 

lay  participation,  439-440 

multiple  government  administration,  480-482 

necessity  for  Federal  participation,  497 

recommendations,  497-501,  528-544,  545,  549 

See   aiso   Federal    administration;    Local    administration; 
State  administration ;  and  under  individual  programs 
Administrative  achievements,  365-367 
Administrative  coordination,  369-393,  413-414,  479 
Administrative  costs : 

limitations,  65,  93,  426,  486 

recommendations,  526,  549 
Administrative  grants,  flexibility  recommended,  540 
Administrative  organization : 

differences  at  Federal  and  State  levels,  482-483 

Federal,  369-381 

local,  383-389 

problems  due  to,  401-413 

State,  3S1-389 

See  also  Integration 
Administrative  personnel,  415-426 

effects  of  high  caseloads,  425-426 

influence  of  FERA,  416 

quality,  485-486 

recommendations,  500,  539,  546 

See    also   Federal    administration ;    Local    administration ; 
Merit   systems ;    State   administration ;    and    under    indi- 
vidual programs 
Administrative  policy : 

and  GR  payments,  170-172 

and  WPA  employment,  236.  237-238 
Administrative  responsibilities : 

division  between  levels  of  government,  497-499 
Administrative  standards,  481^82 
Administrative  units.     See  under  Local  administration 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  231,  268n,  280n,  527 
Advisory  committees,  432-438 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  47,  434 
Advisory  Policy  Committee,  appointment  recommended,  541.  549 


Age: 

and  duration  of  public  aid,  108, 109 
and  duration  of  unemployment,  124,  125 
and  need  for  public  aid,  113-114,  132 
and  unemployment,  21 
of  public-aid  recipients,  113-116 
See  also  Industrial  handicaps 
Age  composition  of  population.  131 
Age  limits,  youth  programs,  276 
Age  requirements : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  137-138 
tabular  analysis,  all  special  programs,  app.  13 
See  also  under  individual  programs 
Aged  persons : 

eligibility  for  project  employment,  37,  375 
favorable  treatment,  197-201,  456 
incidence  of  need,  199 
lobbies  for,  201 

overrepresentation  in  public-aid  population,  113-114 
See  also  Industrial  handicaps;  and  under  individual  pro- 
grams 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  10,  450 
Agricultural  workers : 

and  employment  service,  301,  368 
duration  of  employment,  125 
representationon  public-aid  rolls,  121-123 
social-insurance  coverage,  207,  210,  211n,  217,  356,  459 
recommendations,  516,  517,  547 
See  also  FSA;  Farm  labor 
Agricultural  Workers'  Health  and  Medical  Association,  82 
Agriculture,  Department  of: 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  91,  572n 
and  CCC,  68,  370 
See  also  FSA  ;  SMA 
Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB)  : 
administration : 

Federal  responsibilities,  86,  89 
local  agencies  administering,  387 
State-local  responsibilities,  368 
availability,  137,  138,  139 
blindness,  definition,  86 
description  of  program,  86-87 
eligibility  requirements,  49-50,  87,  137,  app.  13 
expenditures : 
1932-40,  294 
1940,  86 

Federal,  1936-40,  294,  598 
medical  care,  86 
State-local,  1932^0,  294 
financing: 

legal  provisions,  87 
source  of  funds,  1940,  311,  315,  320n 
State  participation,  311 
variable  grants  proposed,  548 
history,  36 
influence  of  Federal  requirements,  36 
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Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB)— Continued, 
payments : 

adequacy,  174 

and  Federal  maximum,  173 

and  State  income  per  capita,  315 

and  local  financing,  315 

average,  S7,  161 

by  State,  1940,  199,  5frJ 

monthly,  1933-40,  199,  560,  561 

State  maximums,  172 

State  minimums,  173 

supplementation  by  SC,  222 
recipients : 

cases  receiving  commodities,  567 

duration  of  assistance,  lOS-109 

employability,  126 

monthly  numbers,  1933-40,  557^558 

numbers  by  State,  562 

private  income,  111 
specific  recommendations,  548 
unmet  need,  139 
See  also  Integration  ;  SPA 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  : 
administration  : 

general  provisions,  84 

local  agencies,  387 

State-local  arrangements,  368,  387 
availability,  137,  138 
cases : 

duration  of  assistance,  108-109 

eligibility  for  WPA  employment,  375 

numbers  by  months,  1933-40,  557-558 

numbers  by  State,  1940,  562 
description  of  program,  83-84 
development  after  Social  Security  Act,  36 
eligibility  requirements : 

changes,  49-50 

legal  provisions,  83-84,  app.  13 
expenditures : 

Federal,  1936-40,  294,  598 

State-local,  1932^0,  294,  599 

total,  1932-40,  294 
financing,  84,  311,  320n 
health  of  recipients,  120 
lUegitimacy,  83-84 

medical  care,  hospitalization,  burial,  83 
Negroes,  224  n 
payments : 

adequacy,  174 

and  Federal  maximum,  173 

and  local  financing,  315 

and  OASI  benefits,  lS6n 

and  State  income  per  capita,  315 

average  monthly,  84,  161,  200 

by  months,  1933^0,  560-561 

by  State,  1940,  200,  564 

increase  recommended,  518 

State  maximums,  172 

State  minimums,  173 

to  mothers,  recommended,  548 
supplementation,  222,  388n,  567 
unmet  need,  139 
WPA  employees  eligible  for,  241 
See  also  Mothers'  aid ;  SPA 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  unemployment  estimates,  552n, 

555n 
Aliens  denied  public  aid,  137,  142-143.     See  also  Citizenship  re- 
quirements ;  and  under  eligibility  in  individual  programs 
Allocation  : 

of  workers  to  work  programs,  467-468 
of  youth  to  youth  programs,  27&-277,  468 
Almshouse  care,  27 

American  Association  for  Social  Security,  441 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  415n 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  238n,  441n 
American  Council  on  Education,  441 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  estimates  of : 
employment,  553,  555 
labor  supply,  ,552,  553 
unemployment,  553 


American  Public  Health  Association,  570n 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  251n,  344,  400,  415n,  441ii, 

442 
American  Red  Cross,  30 

American  stjuidard  of  living  and  public-aid  payments,  514-515 
American  Youth  Commission,  441-442 
Anderson,  Nels.  ilOn,  143n,  15Sn 
Angell,  James  W.,  327n,  328n 
Appalachian-Ozark  area,  106 
Appeal  rights,  219,  220 

See  also  under  individual  programs- 
Appeals  machinery : 

lay  participation,  4.39-440,  544 

review  of  decisions,  220,  440 
Apprenticeship  and  occupational  adjustment,  501,  546 
Apprenticeship  Section.     Sec  under  Labor  Department 
Appropriations  for  public  aid : 

and  availability  of  aid,  140,  141,  145,  146,  148,  236,  268,  45a- 
453 

and  continuity  of  aid,  150,  151,  469 

and  relief  standards,  153 

by  States,  29,  39-40 

Congressional  and  adjourning  State  legislatures,  310 
Arnold,  John  R.,  llOn 
Asch,  Berta,  82n,  113n,  118n 

Assessed  values  and  adequacy  of  public  aid,  318-320 
Assisted  transference,  504,  508 

See  also  Transference 
Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  32n 
Atkinson,  Raymond  C,  37n,  42n,  69n,  70n,  71n,  73n,  227n,  228u, 

229n,  231n,  233n,  3o7n,  358n,  396n,  399n 
Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure,  396 
Availability  of  public  aid : 

differential  access,  157-160 

effect  of  Social  Security  Act,  137 

influence  of   Federal   financing,   138-139,   305-307 

Negroes,  159-160,  224-225 

nonresidents,  137,  143,  147,  157-159 

part-time  workers,  147 

preferable  forms,  224-225 

regional  variations,  153-157,  160 

restriction  by : 

absence  of  general  reliff,  142 

discontinuity  of  aid,  140-141,  150-151 

eligibility  requirements,  137-138,  142-148,  157-159 

inadequate  appropriations,  138,  140,  141,  14,5,  146,  148 

incomplete  operation  of  programs,  138-140 

low  standards  of  need,  148-150 

State  settlement  laws,  143-147 

self-employed  persons,  148 

State  variations,  137,  138-143,  146-147,  148,  149n,  150-151, 
152,  159n 

urban-rural  variations,  156-157 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Average  grants: 

and  local  financial  participation,  315 

and  State  income  per  capita,  196,  315 

differences  between  progiams,  161,   196-202 

use  in  measuring  adequacy,  165-166 

See  also  Benefits ;  Payments ;  and  under  individual  programs 

B 

Bacon-Davis  Act,  4.5n 

Baird,  Enid,  58n,  llln,  112n,  164n,  202n 

Bakke,  E.  Wight,  24n,  206n,  245n,  247n,  24Sn,  249n,  250n,  251n 

Baldwin,  C.  B.,  418n 

Bancroft,  Gertrude,  124n,  179n,  ISOn 

Bangs,  Robert  B.,  327n,  329n,  605n 

Bapkhead-Jones  Act,  79,  439n 

Barkin,  Solomon,  21n 

Barrett,  William  J.,  20n 

Bean,  Louis  H.,  17n 

Beck,  P.  G.,  106n 

Beisser,  Paul  T.,  84n 

Bell,  Howard  M.,  229n,  258u,  263n,  277n 

Benefit  formulas,  183-195,  454-456,  515-517,  54T,  548 

See  also  under  OASI ;  RR ;  RUI ;  WC 
Benefit  status,  207-216 

See  also  under  OASI ;  RR ;  RUI ;  UC  ;  WC 
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Benefits : 

duration : 

extension  proposed,  516,  547 

State  variations,  216-217,  33&-340,  app.  6 

levels : 

and  retirement  of  aged  workers,  345,  346 
State  variations,  186,  189-191,  194-195 

See  aUo  OASI ;  RR;  RUI;  UC;  WC 
Benson,  George  C.  S.,  401n 
Berman,  Edward,  247n 
Bevis,  Joseph  C,  124n,  129n,  242n 

Biennial  legislatures  and  public-aid  financing,  310,  469-470 
Bieiinan,  Jessie  M.,  OOn 
Bird,  Frederick  L.,  29on 
Blakeslce,  Ruth  O.,  145n,  392n 
Blankenship,  Charles  F.,  15Sn,  159n,  204n 
Blind  pensions,  28,  86,  374n.     See  alsn  AB 
Bliss,  Elizabeth,  157n 
Bloodworth,  Jessie  A.,  24n,  249n 
Bloom,  Marvin,  217n 
Blough,  Roy,  30On 
Bogue,  Mary  F.,  57n 
"Boondoggling,"  250 
Booth,  Philip,  335n,  33Tn 
Borderline  cases,  92,  567.     See  alio  SO 
Borrowing  for  public  aid.     See  Financing 
Borrowing  limits,  297-298 
Boyle,   H.   H.,   204n 
Brewster,   Royce  E.,   279n 
Brinton,  Hugh  P.,  58n,  llln,  112n,  169n,  202n 
Brodell,  A.  P.,  18n 
Brookhart  Act,  416n 
Brookings  Institution,  22n,  23n 
Broughton,  Philip  S.,  358n 
Brower,    F.   Beatrice,   126n 

Brown,  Josephine  C,  25n,  27n,  28n,  29n,  54n,  55n,  59n,  OOn,  416n 
Brown,  Lucy  Williams,  26n 
Bro^-n,  Malcohn,  158n,  349n,  351n 
Brown,  Pamela,  34n,  43n,  44n 
Brown,  Philip,  280n 
Budgetary  deficiency  : 

as  basis  for  determining  need,  74 

as  basis  of  grant,  88,  168 

defined,  27n,  109 

effect  of  low  standards,  148-149 

recommendations,   517-518 

shortcomings,  517 

success  of  programs  in  meeting,  174 

use  in  work  programs,  43,  44,  56 
Budgetary  review,  39Sn 
Budgets,  minimum,  161-163,  569-578 

See  also  Budgetary  deficiency ;  Emergency  budget ;  59-clties 
study;  Level  of  living;   Maintenance  budget;   Standard 
budgets 
Building  trades,  shortages  attributed  to  WPA,  350n 
Bureau  of  the  Budget : 

coordinating  functions,  413-414 

Division  of  Statistical  Standards,  414 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.    See  under  Social  Security 

Board 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     See  under  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     See  under  Labor  Department 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.     See  under  Treasury  Department 
Burns,  Arthur  Edward,  34n,  43n,  44n,  45n,  176n,  294n,  851n 
By-passing  of  States  by  WPA,  401 
Byrnes  Committee,  238n 


Campbell,  Joyce,  132n,  361n 

Carmichael,  F.  L.,  117n,  124n,  125n,  244n 

Carothers,  Doris,  43n 

Carpenter,  Rowena  S.,  162n,  569n 

Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1937,  33,  48,  79 

Carson,  Daniel,  259n 

Caseloads :  ^ 

size,  425-^26 

reduction  recommended,  540 


Cases,  defined,  9Sn.     See  also  Households 
Cash  payments : 

advantages,  459-460 

changing  extent,  57,  221 

influence  of  FERA,  54 

required  under  various  programs,  51,  67,  73,  83,  85,  86 

variations,  88,  221-222 

See  also  under  indivi<lual  programs 
Caskey,  Wayne,  209n 
Cassmore,  Orin,  349n,  351n 
Casual  laborers,  exclusion  from  UC,  69,  85 
Categorical  assistance  programs.     See  SPA 
Categorization : 

administrative  difficulties,  388-389 

advantages  and  disadvantages,  530-531 

proposed  extent  in  means-test  programs,  531 
CCC.    See  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Census  of  occupations,  552 

Central  information  bureau,  creation  recommended,  531,  .549 
Central  intake,  recommended,  531,  549 

See  also  Points  of  Intake 
Central  Statistical  Board.    See  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Division 

of  Statistical  Standards 
Certifications,  time  consumed  by,  410n 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Chamberlain-Kahn  Act,  61n 
Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  243n,  249n 
Character  requirement.?,  app.  13.     See  also  under  eligibility  in 

individual  programs 
Chargebacks,  145 
Chatters,  Carl,  298n 
Child  health  conferences,  60,  95 
Child  welfare  services : 

administration,  59,  97,  383 

description  of  program,  61,  96-97 

extension  urged,  549 

limitations,  461-462 
Children : 

guidance,  97 

in  institutions  and  foster  homes,  139n 

in  low-income  families,  155 

need  for  public  aid,  131,  139 

number  per  public-aid  family,  114-115 

overrepresentation  in  public-aid  population,  113-114 

rural  programs,  95,  96 

unmet  need,  203 

See  also  Aid  to  Dependent  Children ;  Child-Welfare  serv- 
ices;   Crippled   Children's    services;    Maternal-and-child- 
health  services 
Children's  Bureau : 

administration  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  95,  96,  97 

administrative  personnel,  416-417 

advisory  committees,  381n,  435,  438 

collection  of  relief  data,  32n 

cooperation   with   Social   Security   Board  on   merit   stand- 
ards, 403 

development  of  programs,  59-61 

programs  administered,  370 

regional  organization,  405 

relationships  with  other  agencies,  381 

sanctions  imposed,  396n 

White  House  Conferences,  435 

See  also  Child-welfare  services ;   Crippled  children's  serv- 
ices;  Maternal-and-child-health  services 
Citizen  participation,  432-442 

advantages,  501 

encouragement  recommended,  501,  546,  549 

lack  of,  486 
Citizenship  requirements : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  137,  142-143 

State-local  variations,  142-143 

tabular  analysis,  app.  13 

See  also  under  eligibility  in  individual  programs 
Civic  rights,  loss  by  relief  recipients,  26,  58 
Civil-service  status.  Federal  personnel,  416-417,  41S 
Civil  Works  Administration  (CWA)  : 

administration,  38,  app.  5 

description  of  program,  43-44 

eligibility  requirements,  app.  5 
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CBvll  Works  Administration  (CWA) — Continued, 
employees : 

earnings,  by  nionllis,  1933-34,  560 

numbers,  by  months,  l'J33-34,  557 
eii)enditures : 

Federal,  1934-^0,  293,  598 

State-local,  599 
financial  provisions,  34,  app.  5 
history,  31,  99 
objectives,  234n,  app.  5 
projects : 

character,  44n,  app.  5 

regulations  governing,  app.  5 
scope,  app.  5 
statutory  basis,  app.  5 
wages  and  hours,  app.  5 
cavil  Works  Service,  app.  5 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  : 
administration : 

and  NYA,  377 

and  Office  of  Education,  378-379 

Federal  responsibilities,  37-38,  68 

lay  participation,  439 

organization,  369-370,  378-379 

personnel,  418 

regional  organization,  405 

State-local  responsibilities,  68,  382,  383,  407n 

technical  agencies,  68,  261 

transfer  to  Federal  Security  Agency,  33 

unification  VFith  NYA  proposed,  529 
allotments  to  dependents,  67,  68 
and  labor  shortages,  349 
applications  accepted,  273 
availability,  137,  138,  160 
camps,  distribution,  261 
conservation  activities,  343 
construction,  343 

description  of  program,  46,  261-265 
educational  program,  46,  264,  278,  379 
eligibility    requirements,   45-46,   67-68,   109,    137,   138,   275, 

app.  13 
enrollees : 

age,  275 

classification  and  assignment,  263 

duration  of  employment,  108 

earnings,  by  months  1933-40,  560-561 

extent  of  work  experience,  123 

family  income  status,  109 

monthly  maintenance  cost,  161 

numbers,  by  months,  67,  237n,  261,  273,  557-558 

numbers,  by  States,  1940,  562 

occupational  adjustments,  263 

occupational  characteristics,  121n 

payments,  by  State,  1940,  564 

placement,  263 

selection,  68,  276 
evaluation  of  program,  261-265,  272-280,  464 
expenditures : 

1933-40,  293,  598 

by  States,  602 

per  youth,  274 
financing,  34 
guidance,  263,  279 
health  program,  264-265,  275 
history,  30,  366n 
methods  of  allocating  youth,  411 
Negroes,  117,  160 
projects,  67,  261-263 
relief  associations,  45-46,  109,  221 
training  on  the  job,  262-263 
transients,  137 

vkfages  and  conditions  of  employment,  67,  85,  282 
Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  370 
Clague,  Ewan,  337n,  338n 
Clark,  Jane  P.,  439n 

Cleveland  Trust  Company,  unemployment  estimates,  552n 
Clinics,  publicly  aided,  95 
Clienteles,  avoidance  of  overlapping,  373,  374-377 


Clothing : 

in  budgets,  164n,  170,  584 

produced  by  WPA,  203,  342n 
Colcord,  Joanna  C,  24n,  27n,  53n,  221n,  251n,  424n 
Collective  bargaining,  65,  221,  249-250 

College  student-aid  program.     See  FERA   special  programs 
College  work  program.    See  NYA  student-work  program 
Collins,  Selwyn  D.,  22n 

Colm,  Gerhard,  327n,  331n,  332n,  334n,  007n,  008n,  609n 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  32,  33,  413 
"Commodity  only"  cases,  567 

See  also  SC 
Communists,  64,  237-238,  app.  13 
Community  appraisal.     See  under  WPA 
Community  chests.      See  under  Private  social  agencies 
Competition  with  private  industry,  64,  250-251,  257-258,  344-345, 

348-353,  469,  491 
Conditions  surrounding  public-aid,  questions  raised  by,  12 

See  also  Appeal   rights;   Privacy  of  applicants;   Right  to 
security ;  Self-respect 
Cone,  Frederick,  157n 

Conference  on  Economic  Conditions  in  the  South,  504 
Confidential  exchanges.    See  Social  service  exchanges 
Confidential  records,  50,  74 

See  also  Privacy  of  applicants 
Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations    employment    estimates, 

552n,  554 
Congressional  Appropriations  Committees,  limited  coordination 

effected  by,  414 
Congressional  hearings,  as  sources  of  public  information,  428 
Constitutionality  of  social-insurance  laws,  3G6 
Construction  workers,  210,  358,  360-361 
Consumer  credit,  17 
Consumer  expenditures,  reduction,  17 
Consumer  Income  Studies,  153-157,  333,  607 
Consumer  Purchases  Study,  153n,  155n,  156n,  580,  607,  609 
Consumption  taxes.     See  under  Taxes 
Cooperative  techniques,  necessity  for  developing,  499 
Cooperatives : 

FSA,  284-285 

Self-help,  255-258 
Coordination  of  policy,  413,  414,  540-542 
Coordination  of  programs : 

inadequate  attention  to,  452 

local,  389n 

proposals  for  promoting,  534 
Coordinator  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare,  373 

See  also  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Corps  area  educational  adviser,  379 

See  also  CCC  educational  program 
Cost  of  living : 

and  family  composition,  578-581 

city-size  differences,  577 

regional  differences,  165,  166,  577 
Coulter,  Charles  W.,  22n,  355n 
Councilor,  J.  A.,  336n 
Couper,  W.  J.,  71n 
Counties : 

as  local  administrative  units,  386-387 

variations  in  adequacy  of  public  aid,  317-320 

variations  in  wealth  and  assessed  values,  317-320 
County  Boards  of  Commissioners,  386n,  614-616 
County  Boards  of  Supervisors,  385,  614-616 
County  welfare  departments,  28,  385 
Courts : 

administration  of  general  relief,  90,  386,  614-616 

recourse  in  appeals,  220 
Coverage  of  social  insurances,  207-218,  515-517 
Coyle,  David  Cushman,  259n 
Creamer,  Daniel,  22u,  llOn,  216n,  217n 
Crippled  children's  services : 

administration,  383 

character  and  development,  60,  95 

unmet  need,  203,  461 
Criz,  Maurice,  331n 
Cull,  Erma  M.,  442n 

Curriculum  in  secondary  schools.     %e  under  Secondary  schools 
Currie,  Lauchlin  B.,  328n 
Curtis,  William  R.,  247n 
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Cut-over  region,  100,  354 

CWA.     See  Civil  Works  Administration 

Cyclical  theory  of  economic  depressions,  322-325 

D 

Dailard,  Ralph  C,  277n,  27Sii 

Dana,  William  B„  298n 

Danllevski,  Nadia,  347n 

Davenport,  Donald  H.,  ICn 

Davis,  Michael  M.,  58n 

Dawson,  Marshall,  29n,  85n,  86n,  194n,  195n,  217n,  218n,  426n, 

601n 
Death  benefits.     See  under  OASI,  RR,  WC  benefits 
Debt  limits.     Sec  Borrowing  limits 
Decentralization : 

need  for  increase,  499-500 
regional  development  recommended,  546 
Defense  activities  of  public-aid  programs,  64,  Ys,  234,  269 

See  also  under  Individual  programs 
Deficit  financing,  economic  effects,  327-329 

See  also  Financing 
Demand  expectations,  economic  significance,  323-325 
Deming,  Bon,  27n,  42n,  73n,  227n,  229n,  357n 
Dennis,  Samuel  J.,  327n 
Dental  care  for  public-aid  recipients,  89,  95 
Departments  of  Welfare.    See  Public  Welfare  Departments 
Depressed  areas,  106-107,  362,  503-504 
Depressed    industries,   22 
Diet   and    SC,   91,   175 

Disability  among  public-aid  recipients,  119-120,  204 
Disability   benefits,    limited   extent,   458 
Disability  insurance,  recommendations  for,  517,  547 
Disadvantaged  workers : 

characteristics,   127-128 

public  responsibility  towards,   506 

See  also  Handicapped   workers 
Disaster  relief,  29,  65 
Discontinuity  of  public  aid : 

and  access  to  aid,  140-141,  150 

withdrawal   of    Federal   funds,   140 
Discrimination : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  159-160 

in   FSA  loan  program,   286-287 

in  WPA,  64,  239,  app.  3 

prohibited  by  FERA,  36,  239n 
Dissemination  of  information,  improvement  urged,  549 

See  also  Information  on  public-aid  programs 
Diversified   programs : 

administrative  problems  created  by,  368-369,  478-480 

desirability,  496-497,   545 

increase,   42 

need,  488-489 
Diversity,  desirability  in  work  programs,  488-489,  505 
Dodd,   Walter   F.,   S5n,   86n 
Domestic  workers : 

conditions   of  employment,   351-352,  356 

exclusion  from  social  insurances,  69,  75,  85,  207,  211n,  217n 

on   work   programs,   122,   123 

problems  of  social-insurance  coverage,  459,  516-517 

shortages  attributed  to  WPA,  351-352 
Douglass,   Harl   R.,   277n 
Draft  bills.     iSee  under  UC 
Drake,   C.    Elwood,   277n 
Drought  relief,   IS,   .51,   287 
Duplicate   receipt   of  aid : 

agency   arrangements   regarding,   390-392 

legislative  provisions  against,  389-390 

success  in  avoiding,  480 
Duration  of  public  aid,  10.8-109,   458 

See  also  Turn-over;  and  under  individual  programs 
Duration   of  unemployment,  124-125 

E 

Earmarked  taxes.    See  under  Taxes 
Earnings  requirements : 

and   access  to   public  aid,   138 

and  attainment  of  benefit  status,  208-216,  458,  459 

purpose,   213-215 
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See  also  under  OASI;  UO 
Eastern  cotton  area,  106,  354 
Ecker-R.,  L.  LJlszl6.    299n,  327n,  331n,  605n 
Eckler,  A.  Ross,  128n 
Economic  expansion,  322-325 
Economic  insecurity,  problems  raised  by,  488-489 
Economic  Security  Bill.     See  Social  Security  Act 
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achievements   of   WPA,   461 

achievements  of  youth  programs,  461 

authorities  concerned,  377-379 

curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  272,  277,  278,  509-510,  546 

suidance   in   the  schools,   278-279 

low  enrollments,  reasons  for,  277 

school  enrollments,  regional  variations,  277 

See  also   under  CCC ;   NYA 
Educational  authorities,  role  in  NYA  programs,  378 
Educational   expenditures,   trends,   327n 
Educational  grants,   recommendations,   510,   547 
Educational  leave,  420n,  422 
Edwards,    Newton,   259n,   277n 
Efficiency,  differences  between  workers,  505-506 
ISmonths   rule: 

as  rationing  device,  467-468 

effect  on  local  welfare  agencies,  410n 

See  also  imder  WPA 
Eligibility   requirements : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  137-138,  142-150,  158-159 

future  development,   138,  496-497 

inadequate   attention   to,   457 

tabular  analysis,  all  special  programs,  app.  13 

See   also   under    individual   programs 
Eliot,  Martha  M.,  381n 
Elmore,  Edith  B.,  426n 
Ely,  J.  Edward,  79n 
Emergency   budget : 

and  public-aid  payments,  164-202,  514 

character,  453 

content,  162-163,  571-574 

cost,  162,  575-578,  579 

earnings  of  all  workers,  163,  202 

families  unable  to  purchase,  153-157,  578-581 

methods  of  pricing,  574-578 

use  in  59-cities  study,  582-586 

See  also  Level'  of  living ;  Maintenance  budget 
Emergency  Conservation  Work.     See  CCC 
Emergency  loans.     See  FSA  Rural-rehabilitation  loans 
Emergency  public  works : 

expenditures : 

Federal,  302n 
total,  1934-39,  291n 

objectives,  234n 

tabular  analysis,  app.  4 

treatment  in  this  study,  10,  291n 

See  also  Public  construction ;  PWA 
Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1939,  81,  236,  248 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  32,  34 
Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932,  34,  app.  4 
Emergency  work  projects : 

earnings : 

by  months,  1933^0,  560-561 
by  State,  1940,  564 

employment : 

by  months,  1933-40,  557-558 
by  State,  1940,  562 
Emergency  Work  Relief  Program,  31,  44,  app.  2 
Bmployability  of  public-aid  population,  126-128 

See   also   Employables;    Industrial   handicaps;    and   under 
individual  programs 
Employability,  relativity  of  concept,  126,  240-241 
Employability  requirements : 

and  access  to  piiblic  aid,  138, 147 

See  also  eligibility  under  CCC ;  NYA ;  WPA 
Employables : 

access  to  public  aid,  55,  88,  89 

State  variations,  147-148,  451-452 

characteristics,  446-447 

numbers  in  public-aid  population,  131-133,  446 
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Employed  persons  denied  aid,  89 

Employee  contributions  to  social  insurances,  70,  77,  79,  86n 

Employer  visits,  72,  73,  359 

Employers : 

burdens  in  reporting  to  agencies,  412-413,  484-485 
hiring  preferences,  126-128,  349,  446 
See  also  Taxes  (pay-roll) 
Employment  estimates,  554-555 
Employment  Security  Review,  73 
Employment  Service  (ES)  : 
active  tile : 

industries  and  occupations,  359-361 

sex  differences,  361 

size,  72,  227,  359 
adminis'tration : 

Federal  responsibilities,  396 

personnel,  State  and  local,  415,  421 

State,  73.  357 
advisory  councils,  433,  435-437 
and  CCC,  22S 
and  CWA,  227 
and  labor  mobility,  357-361 
and  National  Reemployment  Service,  231 
and  NYA,  229,  379-3S0 
and  WPA,  227,  22S,  376 
character  of  services,  72,  226-229 
coverage : 

of  labor  force,  233 

of  unemployed  workers,  358-360 
description  of  program,  71-73 
defense  activities,  73,  234,  361,  362 
employer  visits,  72,  73,  227n,  230,  359 
evaluation,  463 
expenditures : 

distribution  bv  States,  602 

Federal,  1937-40,  294,  597 

grants  for  administration  of  UC,  227n 

State,  1937-40,  294,  599 
farm  placement  service,  230,  358 
federalization,  367n 

continuance  recommended,  536,  549 
financing,  73 
functions : 

expansion,  42,  227 

proposed  extension,  507,  508,  513-514,  532-533,  549 
guidance,  229-231,  279n,  379-380 
history,  30,  33,  73,  367n 
itinerant  points,  72,  231,  233,  234 
local  offices : 

and  WPA  program,  411 

area  covered,  231-233 

coverage  of  labor  force,  233 

inadequate  utilization,  410-411,  414 

location  for  UC  purposes,  233 

number  and  distributtion  72,  231-232 

proposed  extension  of  functions,  532-533,  549 

size  of  staff,  233n 
Negroes,  359-360 

occupational  research,  73,  230-231 
placements : 

1933^0,  227-228 
■•  age  groups,  229 

clearance,  358 

duration,  228 

effect  of  UC,  412 

industrial-occupational  character,  222-229 

private,  228-229,  359 

race,  229n 

sex,  229n 

types,  72 

veterans,  72 

WPA,  370 
reasons  for  inadequate  utilization,  4Xl~i.\2 
recommendations,  507,  508,  549 
requirements  of  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  37 
transference  of  worljers,  233,  508,  549 
women  worlsers,  361  ' 

young  workers,  360 
Employment  stabilization,  48,  335-337,  472-473,  523 


Employment,  varying  patterns,  506 

Epstein,  Abraham,  22n 

Equal  matching  grants,  undesirable  consequeiues,  306 

Equalizing  grants.     See  Variable  grants 

Equalization  of  taxpayers'  burden,  302-305 

Equilibrium  theory,  322 

ES.     See  Employment  Service 

Experience  rating.     See  under  UC 

Expenditures  for  public  aid  : 

administrative  limits,  426,  549 

and  national  income  payments,  328 

and  national  income  produced,  291 

and  public-aid  deficit,  328 

and  social-insurance  tax  accumulations,  328 

and  total  government  expenditures,  291 

distribution  by : 

level  of  government,  1933-40,  292 
level  of  government,  program,  and  State,  602 
percentage  by  program  and  States,  304 
programs  and  States,  1939,  307-310 
source  of  funds  and  program,  1932-40,  597-601 
Federal : 

1932-40,  292 

by  programs,  1932-40,  598-599 
by  States,  1939,  301 

federally  financed  programs.  1932-40,  293 
government  net  contribution,  328 
Increases,  7-8 

intergovernmental  distribution,  1932-40,  292 
per  capita : 

1913-40,  291 
by  States,  1939,  301 
questions  raised  by,  13-14 
regional,  301,  564 
State-local : 

1932-40,  292,  599 
1939,  602 

evaluation.  307-310 
trends,  1913-1940,  291 
See  also  Financing ;  Payments ;  State  aid 
Experimentation,  functions  of  Federal  agencies,  499 


Fairley,  Lincoln,  128n 
Families  on  public  aid  : 

composition,  112-113 

defined,  98n 

numbers,  98-106,  557-558  ' 

size,  112,  114n 

workers  per  family,  113 

Sfee  also  Households 
Family  budget  plan,  urged  by  Social  Security  Board,  397n 
Family  composition  and  cost  of  living.  155,  578-581 
Family  income : 

below  emergency  level,  153-157 

effect  on  school  enrollments,  277-278 
Family  status  requirements,  app.  13 
Family  workers,  unpaid,  exclusion  from  social  insurances,  207, 

211n 
Farm   and    home   management   plans.     See  under   FSA   rural- 
rehabilitation  loans 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  51,  52,  79 
Farm  debt  adjustment.     See  under  FSA 
Farm  debts,  17 
Farm  income : 

distribution,  24 

fluctuations,  23 

prices  received  and  prices  paid,  17,  19 

proportion  of  national  income,  17 
Farm  labor : 

decline,  18 

employment  conditions  compared  to  WPA.  350 

exclusion  from  social  insurances.  69,  75.  85,  207,  217n 

future  demand,  356-357 

shortages  attributed  to  WPA,  349-351 

wage  rates,  210,  350 

See  also  Agricultural  workers 
Farm  operators,  access  to  public  aid,  48,  89,  148,  207,  287-288 
Farm  placement  service.     See  under  ES 
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Farm  population : 
increase,  IS 

public-aid  programs  for,  78-82,  280-289,  371 
work  programs  for,  507 
Farm  Security  Administration  (FSA)  : 
administrative  personnel,  417-418 
advisory  committees,  434,  439 
advisory  services,  80,  81,  82,  434,  439 
clientele  arrangements  with  WPA,  375 
creation,  33 

expenditures,  1936-40,  293 
farm  debt  adjustment,  81,  285 
functions,  370 
lay  participation,  439 
medical-care  programs,  52,  82 
regional  office  functions,  404-405 
resettlement  activities,  79 
tenant-purchase  activities,  10,  79 

See   also   FSA   grants ;    FSA   migrant   camps ;    FSA    rural 
rehabilitation  loans;   FSA   rural  resettlement  program 
FSA  Grants : 

administration.     See  FSA 
description  of  program,  51,  81 
eligibility  requirements,  81,  app.  13 
expenditures,  301,  598,  602 
financing,  81 

maintenance  of  labor  reserves,  352 
payments : 

allocation  to  Income  groups,  610 

average  monthly,  161 

by  months,  1935-40,  560-561 

by  State,  1940,  564 
recipients : 

employability,  126 

by  months,  1935-40,  557-558 

by  State,  1940,  562 
recommendations,   531 
FSA  Migrant  Camps,  52,  81-82, 146-147 
FSA  Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans  : 
administration.     See  FSA 
advantages  to  farm  family,  282-285 
availability,  285-287 
clients  ; 

socio-economic  characteristics,  112,  114-11">,  118,  281-285 

Negroes,  117,  160,  286-287 

numbers,  lOOn,  280-281 
cooperatives,   284-285 
description  of  program,  51,  80-81 
educational  aspects,  284 
effect  on  labor  niobilitv,  356-357 
evaluation,  285-286.  463,   504 
expenditures  by  States,  1936-40,  598,  602 
farm  and  home  management  plans,  52.  80,  280-281 
initiation,  31 

medical-care  programs,  284 
recreational  aspects,  284 
repayment,  281-282 
size,  281,  282 
supervision.  281 
types,  51 
unmet  need,  140 
FSA  Rural  Resettlement  Program,  31-32,  51,  462 
Farrell,  George  E.,  270n 
Fechner,  Robert,  46n 
Feder,  Leah  H.,  24n.  251n 
Federal  administration : 

advantages  and  disadvantages,  497-498 
agencies  concerned.  369-381,  478-479 
increasing  responsibilities.  29.  33-39,  365 
need  for  regional  decentralization,  499-500 
personnel,  416-418 

problems  of  joint  administration,  393^00,  403-413,  480-485 
proposed  character  of  Federal  responsibilitle>;.  49S-499 
See  also  Administration ;  Integration 
Federal  aid  : 

evaluation.  300-310,  473-476 

extent,  291-295 

reasons  for,  298-300 

unmet  need  for  general  public  assistance,  519,  526,  .548 

See  also  Federal  grants-in-aid ;  Financing 


Federal  Civil  Works  Administration,    gee  CWA 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training,  46n 
Federal  construction  projects,  regular: 

earnings  of  workers  by  months,  1933-40,  560-561 

employment  by  months,  1933^0,  557-558 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works.     See  PWA 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act,  1933 : 

effect  on  Administrative  relationships,  36 

financial  provisions,  34 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  (FERA)  : 

census  of  workers,  120-121 

Division  of  Self-Help  Cooperatives,  256n 

drought  assistance,  287 

expenditures: 

Federal,  1933-40,  294,  598 
State,  1933-36,  294n 

history,  30-32 

influence,  53-55,  120-121,  416 

medical  relief,  54,  58 

Negroes,  116,  159,  160 

personnel,  416 

policies,  31,  36,  59,  416 

recipients: 

health,  119 

occupational  cliaracteristics,  121-122 

unemployables,  52 

urban-rural  ratio,  105 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  32,  51 

self-help  cooperatives,  255-258 

special  programs : 

college  students,  46 

cases  aided,  by  months,  1933-37,  557 

payments  to  recipients  by  months,  560-561 

transient  program,  31,  36,  54-55 

work  projects,  43-44,   app.  2 
Federal   Farm  Board,   30n 
Federal   grants-in-aid : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  138-139 

for  individual  programs,  70,  73,  83,  86,  87,  94-97 

proposed  for  general  public  assistance,  519,  526,  548 

withdrawal,  140,  396n 

See  also  Federal  aid ;  Financing ;  Variable  grants 
Federal  reinsurance  of  State  funds,  340,  524 
Federal  requirements  for   State  agencies: 

effect  of  differences,  403-404.    See  also  individual  programs 
Federal    Security  Administrator : 

powers   and   status,   372-373,   479 

recommendations,   .534,  549 
Federal    Security   Agency : 

Committee  on  Rehabilitation,  406 

constituent   units,   33,   369 

creation,  33 

proposals  for  strengthening,  534.  549 

responsibilities.  369-370,  372-374 
Federal  standards : 

need   for,    in    VC,    .",23.   .524 

proposed   for   geneial   public   assistance,   519-.520 
Federal-State  cooperation  : 

division   of  responsibilities,  481-482 

evaluation.   397-400,   482 

limitations,    498 

proposed   principles,   497-500 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  32,  33.    See  also  SMA 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  31.     See  also  SMA 
Federal  Transient  Bureau,  31 
Federal  Works  Agency : 

creation.   33 

public-aid  functions,  370 
Feed  and  seed  loans,  30,  79n 
Feldman.  Herman.  335n,  337n 

FERA.     See  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Fichandler.  Thomas  C.  191n 
Field  staff,  need  for.  .399.  400 
.50-cities  study  of  GR : 

adequacy  of  payments,  variations.  16.5-16S 

cash  payments.  222 

cities  included,  164,  582-583 

eligibility  requirements,  143 

employable  persons,  147 

methodology,  164-165,  582-589 
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69-clties  study  of  GR — Continued, 
role  of  SC,  165,  166-16S 

See  also  Cash  payments;  Eligibility;  Emergency  budget; 
GR;  Supplementation 
Financial  arrangements.     See  EHnanclng;  and  under  individual 

programs 
Fiuaucial  principles,  recommendations,  494-501 
Financial  stringency,  effect  on  protection  of  insecure,  375 

See  also  Appropriations 
Financing  of  public  aid : 
boiTowing: 

effects,  326,  329,  502-503 
extent,  297-298,   326-327,   605-606 
coordination  of  policies  needed,  470-472,  494-495 
deficits,  method  of  estimating,  603-606 
evaluation,  469-471 
factors  affecting,  295-300 
Federal : 

debt-financed,  327,  604 

inconsistency  of  policies,  329,  334-335,  470-472 
recommended  for  general  public  assistance,  519,  548 
tax-financed,  327,  604. 
tax  sources,  330,  606 
federally  financed  programs,  292-293 
incidence  of  taxes  used,  331-332,  607-610 
influence  on  recovery,  471 

intergovernmental  division  of  responsibility,  310-321,  473- 
477 

proposals,  495-496.  525-528,  545 
local  taxes  utilized,  331 
locally  financed  programs,  293-295 
need  for  adequate  and  orderly  provision,  494^95 
questions  raised  by,  13-14 
recommendations,  494-501,  525-528,  545 
State : 

legislative  provisions,  311-313 
taxes  utUized,  299n,  330-331 
State-local : 

debt-financed,  327,  606 
tax-financed,  327,  606 
tax  sources,  606-607 
State-locally  financed  programs,  295-296 
taxation,  extent  of,  326-327 
taxes  estimated  to  be  used,  331 
varying  policies,  449 

See  also  Expenditures ;  Federal  aid ;  Government  net  con- 
tribution;  State  aid;  Taxes;  Tax-financed  public  aid 
Fiscal  policy,  influence  on  public-aid  problem,  488 
Fishing  industry,  123 
Fitch,   Edwin   M.,   79n 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  J.,  132n,  211n,  352n,  3.54n 
Flanner,  Phil  D..  251n 
Fletcher,  Alfred,  62n 

Flexibility,  essential  to  work  programs,  488,  505 
Flook,  Evelyn,  382n 
Food-stamp  plan.     See  under  SC 
Ford,  R.  S.,  332n 
Forestry  industry,  123 
Forster,  M.  C,  106n 

FSA.     See  Farm   Security  Administration 
Frankel,  Lester  R.,  556n 
Franklin,  Charles  L.,  117n,  202n 
Friedrich,  C.  .T.,  608n 
Fritchey,  Clayton,  150n 
Full   employment : 

and  future  need  for  public  aid,  130-133,  447 
obstacles  to  maintenance,  447-448 


Gainful  worker,  definitions,  552n 

Gaps  in  coverage,  attributable  to  interagency  agreements,  375 
Geddes,  Anne  E.,  24n,  28a,  98n,  133n 
General  public  assistance: 
need  for,  138,  493,  545 
proposals  for: 

administration,  531-532,  537-539,  548 

eligibility  requirements.  519,  548 

Federal  grant-in-aid,  526 

Federal  standards,  519-520 


General  public  assistance — Continued, 
proposals  for — Continued 

transients,  548 

variable  grants,  548 
See  also  GR 
General  Relief  (GR)  : 
administration : 

advisory  committees,  437-438 

change  of  name  suggested,  493 

integration  with  SPA,  3S7-S88,  423,  613-615 

interstate  agreements,  146 

lay  participation,  440 

local  units  administering,  90,  383-388,  614r-615 

personnel,  422^125 

relationships  with  UC  administrators,  391 

services  for  other  agencies,  407-410 

State  agencies,  90 

State-local  distribution  of  responsibility,  368 

State  organization,  381-387,  613-615 

State  supervision : 

character,  90,  400^01,  423 
defined,  613 
availability,  88-89,  114,  142-150,  152,  158-160,  451-452 
budgetary  deficiency,  agency  policies,  89,  170-172 
description  of  program,  88-90 
deterrent  conditions  surrounding,  459 
discontinuity,  150-151 

effects  on  labor  market,  147-148,  352-353,  355 
eligibility  requirements: 

character,  88-89,  114 

nonresidents,   145-147,   158-159 

restrictive  effects,  142-14S,  158-159,  451-452 

State  variations,  142-150 
expenditures : 

1932^0,  296,  599 

as  percentage  of  State-local  expenditures,  by  States, 
307,  308 

as  percentage  of  total  expenditures,  by  States,  304 

by  States,  602 

compared  with  OAA,  197-201 
financing: 

Federal  grant  reconunended,  519,  526,  548 

general  provisions,  90 

Source  of  funds,  1940,  320n 

source  of  funds,  by  States,  613-615 

State  provisions,  312,  614-615 

weaknesses,  89,  150-151,  170-172,  307-310,  312,  314-321, 
474-475 
history,  26-29,  52-58,  88 

medical  care  and  hospitalization,  58-59,  89,  168n,  202-203 
necessity  for,  142,  493-494 
payments : 

adequacy,  164-172,  453-454 

and  State  income  per  capita,  315 

average  monthly,  58,  161,  560-561 

by  State,  1940,  88,  564 

city-size  differentials,  166 

compared  with  0.\A,  197-201 

in  59  cities,  164-168 

in  kind,  88,  222 

Influence  of  local  financing,  315 

SC  supplementation,  151n,  152n 

State  variations,  168-170,  197-201 
recipients : 

age,  114 

disadvantaged  position,  201-202,  456 

duration  of  relief,  108 

employability,   126,  128 

family  size.  111,  114n 

health.  119-120 

job  refusals,  147-14S 

level  of  living,  453-457 

Negroes,  117,  160,  224 

numbers  and  distribution,  88,  152,  557-558,  562 

occupational  characteristics,  121n 

private  income.  111 

receiving  commodities,  by  region,  567 

receiving  other  aids,  38Sn 
specific   recommendations,   403,   514-515,   517-520,   526-528. 
531-532,  537-539,  548 
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General  Relief  (GR) — Continued. 

supplementation  of  other  programs,  88,  110,  148,  180 
turnover,  101 
unmet  need : 

extent,  151-160 

regional  variations,  152,  157,  160 
See  also  59-cities  study;  General  Public  Assistance; 
Residence  requirements 
General  work  programs,  recommendations,  505-508 
Genung,  A.  B.,  24n 
Gifford,  Walter  S.,  29n 
Gilbert,  Milton,  329n 

Gilboy,  Elizabeth  W.,  130n,  178n,  179n,  181n,  lS2n,  205n,  247n 
Gill,  Corriugton,   31n,  43n,   57n,   132n,  234n,   251n,  253n,  254n, 

2.j5n,  25Sn,  342n 
Glnzberg,  Eli,  249n 
Givens,  Meredith  B.,  348n 
Glassberg,  Benjamin,  171u 
Gliek,  Frank  Z.,  424n 
Goldsmith,  R.  W.,  610n 
Goldwasser,  Betti  G.,  77u 
Goodrich,  Carter,  106n 
Gordon,  Joel,  311n,  338n 
Government  employees,  exclusion  from  social  insurances,  207, 

21lD 

Government  net  contribution,  328 

Government  expenditures,  and  public-aid  expenditures,  291 

Governor's   Commission    on    Reemployment    (California),    253, 

257n 
GR.    See  General  Relief 
Grant,  Margaret,  131n 
Grants-in-aid.     See  Federal  grants-in-aid;  State  aid;  Variable 

grants 
Graves,  L.  M.,  62n 
Great  Plains,  migration  from,  354 
Greenleaf,  Walter  J.,  278n,  279n 
Greenwood,  Elizabeth  T.,  24n,  249n 
Griffin,  Helen  C,  119n 
Guidance.     See  under  various  programs 
Gulden  thai,  Adolph  J.,  157n 

H 

Haber,  William,  71n 

Hall,  Milton,  249n 

Handicapped  workers  on  public  aid : 

duration  of  relief  status,  109 

number,  132 

overrepresentation,  114 

See  also  Disadvantaged  workers ;  Industrial  handicaps 
Hardy,  Martha  C,  204n 

Harrington,  Col.  Frances  C,  178n,  220n,  238,  242n,  248n,  417n 
Harris,  Arthur,  2o5n,  256n,  257n,  258n 
Harris,  Catherine  R.,  132n,  361n 
Harvey,  Oswald  L.,  67n,  261n,  26Sn,  273n,  275n 
Hastings,  Constance,  426n 
Hauser,  Philip  M.,  116n,  117n,  118n,  120n,  121n,  122n,  123n,  128n, 

240n,  241n,  243n 
Haynes,  Rowland,  40n 
Hazardous  employment  covered  by  WC,  85 
Health  of  public-aid  recipients,  118-120, 182 
"Health  and  decency"  budget,  162,  572 
Health  facilities : 

distribution,  203 

public,  need  for  expansion,  504 
Health  programs  of  youth  agencies,  274-275,  510,  547 
Health   services.     See  Crippled   children's  services;    Maternal- 

and-child-health  services;  Medical  care;  Public  health  serv- 
ice ;  Public  health  services ;  Social  services 
Health    and    welfare    services,    development,    60-62.     See    also 

Medical  care 
Heer,  Clarence,  299n,  300n 
Heisterman,  Carl  A.,  26n,  27n,  ,^>6n 

Heller  Committee  for  Research  on  Social  Economics,  162,  572 
Hermann,  Helen,  355n 
Highway  expenditures,  trends,  327n 
Hill,  Frank  Ernest.  263n 
Hinrichs,  A.  F.,  73n,  231n 
Hir.sch,  Harry  M..  27n 
Hirsh,  Joseph,  58n 
Hodson.  William,  lOOn 


Hoey,  Jane  M.,  84n 

Hohaus,  R.  A.,  434n 

Holland,  Dorothy  F.,  61n,  119n 

Holland,  Kenneth,  2(i3n 

Hollander,  E.  D.,  359n,  360n 

Hoover,  Herbert,  7,  30n 

Hopkins,  Harry  L.,  24n,  238n 

Hopkins,  John  A.,  iSn 

Horton,  Donald  C,  17n 

Hospitals,  publicly  aided,  95,  96 

Ho.spitalization  for  public-aid  recipients : 

costs,  74,  86,  89,  59.8-599 
Hours  of  work  : 

and  rationing  work  opportunity,  512 

proposed  for  work  programs,  505 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Households,  public-aid : 

bv  month  and  program,  1933-40,  557-558 

defined,  98 

receiving  more  than  one  type  of  aid,  388 

total,  98 

See  also  Families 
Housing  Authority,  U.  S. : 

description  of  program,  62,  97,  370n,  462 

bousing  for  public-aid  families,  203-204 

joint  action  with  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  406n 
Howard,  Donald  S.,  150u 
Huber,  Franz,  336n 
Hughes,  Elizabeth  A.,  224n 
Humphrey,  Don  D.,  347n,  552n,  554n,  611n 
Hurlin,  Ralph  G.,  348n 
Hutchins,  H.  Clifton,  258n,  259n 
Hynning,  Clifford  J.,  332n 

I 

111  health,  and  dependency,  120 

Illegitimacy,  83-84 

Incentive  taxation,  335-337 

Incidence.     See  Taxes 

Income  deficiency,  as  measure  of  unmet  need,  153-157 

Income  distribution : 

1929,  22 

1935-36,  22-24,  445 

effect  of  public-aid  payments,  503 

regional  variations,  153-157 
Income  of  public-aid  recipients,  109-112 

See  also  earnings  and  payments  in  various  programs 
Income  per  capita.  State: 

and  adequacy  of  public  aid,  196,  315-317 

and  State  aid  to  localities,  315-317 
Incomplete  operation  of  public-aid  programs,  138-140, 142 
Indians,  67 

Individualized  treatment,  importance,  518 
Industrial  accidents,  public  provision  for,  458.     See  also  WO 
Industrial  attachments : 

ES  registrants,  359-361 

putilic-aid  recipients,  123 
Industrial  concentration,  324 
Industrial  handicaps,  127-128,  446 

and  future  need  for  public  aid,  132 

See  also  Handicapped  workers 
Inexperienced  workers  on  public  aid.  122-123 
Information  center,  lack  of,  406,  411 
Information  on  public-aid  programs: 

evaluation,  427^32 

lack,  120-121,  406,  505 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
In-service  training.     See  Staff  training  programs 
Installment  buying,  22 
Institute  of  Human  Relations,  247 
Institutional  care: 

and  legal  settlement,  144 

before  1930,  28 

of  children,  139n 
Insurance  agents,  69 

Intake.     See  Central  intake ;  Points  of  Intake 
Integration  of  administration : 

definition,  613 

differences  between  levels,  401-402 

difficulties,  373-374 
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Integration  of  administration— Continued. 

Federal,  370-373 

local,  387-388 

objections,  389n 

special  and  general  assistance,  proposed,  531 

State,  381-389 

unemplovment  relief  and  public  assistance,  41 
Interagency  agreements,  G4,  376,  378,  380n,  381,  403-404 
Interagency  exchange  of  information,  390-391 
Interagency  referrals,  95 
Interchange  of  staff,  recommended,  499 

Intertlepartinental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities : 

activities,  381 

composition,  435 

National  Health  Conference,  435 

policy  evaluation  potentialities,  414 

recommendation  for  variable  grants,  527 

technical  committees,  3Sln 
Intergovernmental   fiscal   relationships,   need  for  investigation, 

494-195 
Intergovernmental  relationships,  393-401 
Interior,  Department  of  the,  68,  370 
International  City  Managers  Association,  344n 
International  Labor  OfHce,  569n 
Interstate  agreements : 

transfer  of  nonresidents,  145-146 

urged  by  Social  Security  Board,  397 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Interstate  claims,  origin  of  UC  plan,  398n.     See  (lUo  UC 
Interstate  Conference  of  Employment   Security   Agencies,   398, 

399n 
Island  Possessions,  inclusion  in  public-aid  programs,  549 
Israeli,  Olivia  J.,  311n 

J 

Jacobs,  Arthur,  391n 

Jacobsen,  Paul  B.,  67n,  271n,  272n,  278n 

.lacobv,  Neil  H.,  332n 

Jahn,  F.  S.,  434n 

Jahn,  Julius  A.,  243n,  249n 

Jessen,  Carl  A.,  258n,  259n 

Job-refusal : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  147-148,  440 

definition,  148 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Johnson,  Fred  R.,  27n 

Johnson,  Palmer  O.,  67n,  261n,  26Sn,  273n,  275n 
Joint  administration,  proposed  responsibilities  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 498-499,  545 
Jones,  Lewis  W.,  203n 
.Toseph,  Julius  J.,  69n,  71n,  353n 
Joy,  Aryness,  552n,  554ri,  555n,  556n 

K 

Kantor,  Anne  G.,  611n 

I\a.sius,  Peter,  87n 

Keener,  Paris  F.,  26n 

Kefauver,  Grayson  N.,  277n 

Kerr,  Clark,  255n,  256n,  257n,  258n 

Kerr,  Peyton,  45n,  176n,  2.56n,  257n,  351n 

Kidd,  Charles  W.,  335n 

Klein,  Philip,  24n 

Klein,  Walter  A.,  247n 

Koplovitz,  William  C,  24n 

Kulp,  C.  A.,  75n 

Kurtz,  Russell  H.,  24n,  26n 

Kuznets,  Simon,  16n 

Kuznets,  Solomon,  192n,  193n 


Labor  costs  on  work  programs,  apps.  2,  3,  5 
Labor,  Department  of: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  218,  554,  577-578 
Occupational  Outlook  Service,  231 
Retail  Price  Division,  574 
Division  of  Labor  Standards:  Apprenticeship  Section,  279, 

509 
See  also  Children's  Bureau 


Labor  market : 

effect  of  public-aid  programs,  345,  347-348 

information  needed,  73,  362,  415,  ,505 
Labor  market  requirements,  app.  13 
Labor  mobility  : 

in  defense  program,  361-362 

in  depressed  areas,  362 

In  depression,  354 

effect   of  public-aid  programs,   355-357,   362 

Sec  also  Migration ;  Occupational  mobility ;  Transference 
Labor  reserves,  maintenance  by  public  aid,  352-353 
Labor  shortages  and  public-aid  programs,  348-352 
Labor  supply : 

effects  of  public-aid  programs,  345,  347-353 

metliods   of  estimating,   552-554 
Lansdale,  Robert  T.,  75n,  137n,  400n,  418n 
Latimer,  Murray  W.,  79n,  193n 

Lay  participation.     See  Citizen  participation  ;   and  under  Ad- 
ministration 
Layne,  Donn,  270n 
Lazarsfeld,  Paul  F..  131n 
Leake,  James,  429n 
Lee,  Roger  I.,  203n 
Legal  settlement : 

administrative  rulings,  143,  145-146,  591-596 

defined,  26n 

interstate  agreements,  145-146 

loss,  145 

State  legal  provisions,  143-145,  591-596 

See   also  Residence   requirements 
Lehmann,  Fritz,  327n 
Lenroot,  Katharine  F,,  COn,  435n 
Lerner,  E.  R.,  340ii 
Lester,  Richard  A.,  355n 
Leet,  Glen,  296n 
Level  of  living : 

and  services  to  needy  persons,  202-204 

definition,  569 

differences  between  groups,  195-202 

effect  of  surplus  commodities,  166-168 

farm  budget,  163n 

measurement,  161-164 

Negroes,  202 

public-aid  recipients,  164-202,  453-457 

See   also   Adequacy   of   public-aid   payments;    Emergency 

budget;  and  under  individual  programs 
Leven,  Maurice,  19n.  22n 
Levine,  Louis,  340n 
Lewis,  Janet  H.,  128n 
Libmau,  Michalina  M.,  599n 
Liebman,  Henrietta,  40n 
Lindley,  Betty,  67n,  345n.  433n 
Lindlcy,  Ernest,  67n,  345n,  433n 
Local  administration  : 

categorization,  479-480 

integration,  385 

personnel,  415-420,  425-426 

recommendations,  528,  531-534,  548 

units,  383-385,  402,  528,  546 

See    also    Administration:     Administrative    organization; 
Interchange  of  staff;  Local  welfare  offices;  Merit  system; 
Staff  development  programs  ;  Tenure 
Local  apathy,  effect  on  public  aid,  314-315,  457 
Local  financial  participation,  315.     See  also  Expenditures;  Fi- 
nancing 
Local  fiscal  resources,  295-298 
Local  tax  units,  298 
Local  variations  in : 

aid  to  aliens,  143 

adequacy  of  payments,  165-167 

cash  payments,  222 

certification  for  work  programs,  137,  239 

continuity  of  aid,  150-151 

legal  settlement,  143-145 

local  responsibility  for  GR,  00 

Negroes  on  public-aid  rolls,  116-117 

standard  budgets,  149n 

transient  care,  146 
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Local  variations  in — Continued. 

treatment  of  resources,  149 

WPA  earnings,  17ii-177 

See  also  o'J-cities  study;  and  under  various  programs 
Local  welfare  offices : 

administrative  importance,  4S4 

administrative  work  for  Federal  programs,  410 

as  central  intake  points,  483-484,  531-532,  549 

varying  WPA  certiticatiou  policies,  407 
Local  work  programs: 

character,  50.  SS,  252-254 

costs,  252,  254 

evaluation,  255 

growth,  42,  53n,  56.  251 

hours  and  wages,  88,  254-255 

morale  of  workers,  253 

replacement  of  government  employees^  254,  344 

WC,  2r,5 
Long-period    unemployed,    appropriateness    of    work    programs 

for,  50S 
Lorwin,  Lewis  L..  67n,  2G5n,  266n,  268n,  269n,  378n 
Lowe.  Robert  C,  2Sn,  S9n,  llOn 
Low-paid  workers : 

and  social  insurances,  515-517 

industrial,  sex,  race  distribution,  210n 

State  variations,  210n 
Low-income  families,  regional  variations,  153-157 
Low  standards  of  living,  cost,  202-205 
Lubin,  Isador,  16n 

M 

Macmahon,    Arthur    W.,    38n,    66il,    238n,    242n,    246n,    248n, 

306n,  342n.  344n.  345n,  393n,  417n 
McCormack,  Bill,  340n 
McEntee,  James  J..  GSn.  262n 
McFarlane,  Ruth,  2T(;n.  27Sn 
McMillan,  Wayne,  424n 
Maddox,  James  G.,  lG3n,  2S6n 
Maintenance  budget : 

as  objective  of  public  aid,  163,  514 

content,  162,  571-574 

cost.  162,  575-.579 

families  unable  to  purchase,  153-157,  578-581 

pricing,  574-578 

See  also  Emergency  budget ;  Level  of  living 
'  MalisofC,  Harrv,  37n,  48n,  70n,  434n 
Mandel,  Benjamin,  208n,  209n,  210n 

Mangus,  A.  R.,  82n,  105n,  106n,  llln,  113n,  116n,  118,  124n 
Mangus,  Erna,  211n 
Manual  workers,  121-122, 124 
Manufacturing,  123.  361 
Marcus.  Grace  F.,  .59n 
Slarine  Hospital  Service,  61n 
Maris,  Paul  V.,  39n 

Marital  status  and  access  to  public  aid,  239 
Maritime  workers : 

exclusion  from  social  insurance,  69,  85,  211d 

medical  care,  93 

proposed  UC  coverage,  374,  517,  .547 
Martin,  John  L.,  22n,  lS5n,  196n,  300n,  301n 
Mason,  E.  S.,  608n 
Matching  grants,  disadvantages,  475-476 

See  also  Variable  grants 
Maternal-and-childhealth  services : 

character  and  development,  60,  95 

limited  extent,  461 

merit  systems.  419 

State  administration.  383,  422 

See  also  Children's  Bureau 
Matscheck,  Walter,  09n,  71n 
Maturing  economy,  323-325 
Maximum  payments : 

social  insurance,  69,  75,  77,  79,  86,  173,  189-190 

work  programs.  Go,  66 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Means  test: 

as  method  of  rationing  work,  512-513 

defined,  27n 

variations  in  use,  109-110 

See  also  Needs  test 
83989—43 — pt.  3 41 


Rleans-test  programs : 

and  catei-'orization,  530-531 

Federal  agencies  concerned,  371 

listed,  109-110 

payments: 

bv  program  and  region,  1910,  564 
by  months,  1933-40,  5G0-561 
by  State  and  program,  1040,  564 

recipients : 

as  proportion  of  all  recipients,  110 
by  months,  1933-40,  507,  558 
by  [irogram  and  State,  1940,  562 
income  deliciency,  109-110 
Medical  associations,  82,  89 
Medical  care  for  pulilic-aid  recipients: 

exclusion  from  standard  budgets,  170n 

inadequacy  of  provision,  202-203,  400-461,  520-521 

in  emergency  budget,  1G3 

recommendations  regarding,  520-521,  549 

See  also  Healtli  facilities ;  Hospitalization  ;  and  under  in- 
dividual programs 
Medical  relief: 

extent  by  19"0.  27 

extent  bv  1940,  89 

influence  of  FERA.  54,  58 
Melvin,  Bruce  L.,  45n,  201n,  266n,  2t?7n 
Merit  rating.     See  UC  experience  rating 
Merit  systems : 

cooperation  between  agencies,  403,  422 

extent,  485^86 

extension  recommended,  537,  549 

local,  418-419 

required  by  Social  Security  Act,  37,  70,  74,  419,  421,  422 

State,  418 
Merriam,  Ida  C,  157n 
Migrant   camps.    See  FSA   migrant   camps;   FERA  transient 

program 
Migrants: 

as  labor  reserve,  352-353 

extent  of  need,  158 

health  conditions,  204,  461. 

See  also  FSA  migrant  camps ;  Nonresidents ;  Transients ; 
Unsettled  persons 
Migration : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  145-156,  157-159,  355,  357 

and  need  for  public  aid,  158 

assisted,  862 

defense  program,  361 

extent  and  types,  18,  158,  354 

See  also  Migrants ;  Nonresidents ;  Transients 
Miles.  Arthur  P.,  l,50n 

Military  service  and  insurance  rights,  210,  374n 
Millett,  John  D.,  38n.  G6n,  238n,  242n,  243n,  246n,  248n,  250n, 

306n,  342,  344n,  345n,  393n,  417n 
.ALUs,  Frederick  0.,  22n 

Minimum  security,  proposals  for  assuring,  514-520 
Minimum  wages.     See  Wagea 
Mining  industry,  123 
Mobility  of  labor.     See  Labor  mobility 
Morale,  maintenance  of,  248-251,  504 
Moore,  Harry  E.,  57n 
Mothers'  aid : 

character  and  extent,  28,  59 

effect  of  Social  Security  Act,  49 

See  also  ADC 
Mothers'  payments  in  ADC,  recommended,  548 
Mothers'   pensions.     See   Jlothers'   aid 
Moulton,  Harold  G.,  19n,  22n 
Mountin,  Joseph  W.,  203n,  382n,  383n 
Murray  Bill,  340n 
Myers,    Charles   A.,   336n 
Myers,  Howard  B.,  552n,  554n,  550n 

N 

Nassinibene,  R.,  115n,  117n,  124n,  125n,  244n 
Nathan,  Robert  R.,  18u 

estimates    of    labor    supply,    employment,    and    unemploy- 
ment. 552,  553,  551,  555 
National  Health  Conference,  381n,  435 
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National  Health  Survey,  153n,  155n,  555,  580 
National   income  pa.vineuts: 

and  piiblic-aiil  expenditures,  300 
lluL-tuations,   157 
iiee  also  Income  per  capita 
National  income  produced; 

and   public-aid   expenlitures,   291 
fluctualicjn.s,  10-17,  22 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  estimates: 
employment,  5r)3,  055 
income  di.slribution.  24n 
labor  supply,  552,  553 
unemployment,  359,  553,  556 
National   Industrial   Recovery  Act,  30-31,  61-62,  448 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  450 
Nalional  Reemployment  Service,  30,  231.     See  also  ES 
National  Resources  Conmiittee,  577n,  580 

See  nho  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  lfi2,  343 

Public  Works  Programming  Division,  546 
National  Youtli  Administration   (NYA)  : 
advisory  committees,  432-433 
annual  reports,  428 
personnel,  418 
regional  offices,  395,  405 
relationships  with  other  agencies,  377-380 
unification  with  CCC  proposed,  529 
Student  Work  Division,  272n 
Youtli  Personnel  Division,  379-380 
NYA  Programs: 
administration : 

character  67,  394-395,  405,  408.  481 

costs,  66 
allocation  of  youth  to,  411 
availability,  137,  138,  141,  160 
defense  program,  343 
discontinuity  of  aid,  141 
earnings : 

allocation  to  income  groups,  610 

by  months,  1935-40,  560-561 

by  State,  1940,  564 
eligibility  requirements,  67,  137,  138,  app.  13 
emplovees : 

bv  months,  1033-40,  557-558 

by  State,  1940,  562 

Negroes,  160 

separations,   141 

women,   273 

WPA  families,  179 
evaluation,  272-274,  464 
expenditures : 

Federal,  by  States,  602 

Federal,  1936-40,  294.  5:i8 

percentage  of  all  expenditures,  by  States,  304 

percentage,   Slate-local  expenditures,   by   States,  307 

State-local,  by  Siate.s,  002 

State-local,  1936-10.  599 
guidance,  279 
liealth  service.?,  274 
liistory,  32,  33 
morale  of  workers,  221 
needs  requirement,  221,  408-409 
professional  and  clerical  projects,  266 
training  program,  378 
SIrr  also  Youtli  Programs 
VYA    Ont-of-School   Program : 
administration : 

direct  certification,  46,  408 

general  description,  39,  66 

relations  witli  other  agencies,  269. 

unification  with  CCC  proposed.  520 

Srp  also  NYA  Program 
availability,  273-274 
changes  in  program,  46 
contributions  to  production.  342,  343 
defense  training,  273 
description  of  program,  66-67 
earnings : 

average  monthly,  67,  161 

by  months,  193.5-40,  500-561 

by  States,  1940,  564 


NYA  Oul-nf  Sihool  Program — Continued. 

eligibility  requirements,  45-46,  07,  275-276 
employment : 

by  months,  1933-40,  557-558 

by  State,  1910,  562 

selected  periods,  06,  273 
evaluation   of  program,   265-209 
expenditures : 

1940,    00 

per  youth,  274 

See  also   under   NYA   Programs 
guidance  of  youth  workers,  265 
health  programs,  209 
nature  of  program,  60 
objectives,  2U5 
placement,  47 
projects : 

hours,   66,   268 

selection   of   workers,   270 

supervision,  20S 

types,  47,  205-267 
recommendations,  510-511,  540-547 
related  training,  208-269 
sponsors'  contributions,  67,  267 
training  offered,  47,  266,  207 
wage  policies,  47,  66-07 
workers : 

age,  275 

applications  accepted,  273 

duration  of  employment,  108 

employability,  120 

inexperienced,  123 

Negroes,  117 

occupational  characteristics,  121u 

sex  distribution,  118 
NYA  Resident  Centers : 

employment  trends,  265 
evaluation,  20U-270 
expenditure  per  youth,  274 
health  program,  270 

history,  46-47  * 

related  training,  270 
regional  projects,  269-270 
wages,  average  monthly,  161 
NYA  Student  Work  Prograin  : 

administration,  39,  66.  07,  271-272,  439 

allocation  of  funds.  274 

lay  participation,  439 

regional  offices,  405n 

transfer  to  t)ffice  of  Education  proposed,  529 
availability,  274 

description  of  program,  46,  60-67,  270-272 
earnings,  66,  101,  278,  560-501,  504 
educational   problems,  27.'^,  401 
effect  on  labor  supply,  430 
eligiliility  requirements,  45n,  00 
evaluation,  270-272,  277-278 
expenditures  per  youth,  274 
objectives,  271 

Oliio  School  Work  Council,  271  n 
projects : 

hours,  60,  271 

selection  of  workers,  276 

types,  271,  272,  342 

work  training,  66,  271-272 
workers : 

academic  standing,  270 

Negroes,   117 

numbers  and  distribution,  66,  270,  271,  .5.57-.5.58,  .''lO: 

socio-economic  characteristics,  66,  126,  276 
Nazi  Bund,  64,  237-23S 
Need  for  public  aid: 

and  age,  113-114,  197 

and  employment  conditions,  130 

and  wage  structure,  132 

changing  concepts,  8,  133,  403 

children,  131,  139 

future,  130-1.33.  445-448,  487-ISS 

growth,  problems  raised  by,  11 

ill  health  as  a  factor,  12t3 
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Need  foi-  public  aid — Contiiiuod. 

migrants,  158-159 

Negroes.  159-lGO 

public  recognition,  24-25,  450-451,  4S9-490 
Need,  standards  of : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  89,  148-150 

CCC.  45-10 

community  services,  94.  95 

effect  of  shortage  of  funds,  153 

farm  programs,  81 

progressive  agencies  and  unmet  need,  153 

SPA,  74,  84.  S7 

State  variations,  149 

SC.   91 

\V(irk  programs,  64,  OC,  67,  08 

WI'A,  39n 

youlli  program.s,  270 
Need,  review  of.     See  Review  of  need 
Need,  unmet.     »Sce  Unmet  need 
Needs  test : 

abolition  on  work  programs  recommended,  546 

proposed  character,  517 

role  in  youth  programs,  276,  511 

tabular  analysis,  all  special  programs,  app.  13 

Sec  also  Jleans  test 
Negroes : 

access  to  public  aid.  159-160,  202,  224 

among  low-iDaid  workers,  210n 

and  child-welfare  sei vices.  61 

distribution  among  regions,  116-117 

duration  of  public  aid,  108 

industrially  handicapped,  127,  128 

need  for  public  aid,  159-100 

occupational   distribution,  121-122 

on  public-aid  rolls,  110-118,  1.59-100,  224,  225 

tniemploynient,  21,  124-125 

women,  359-300 

See  also  under  individttal  programs 
Net  cash  outgo,  defined.  328 
Newc  imb,  Alvah  L.,  204n 
Newcomer,  Mabel,  SOiin 

New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  440,  441 
Nixon,  Russell  A.,  552n,  553n,  554n,  555n 
Noll,  Victor  H.,  277n 
Noulabor  costs,  65 

Nonmaflual  workers.     See  White-collar  workers 
Nonprofit  corporations,  employees : 

exclusion  from  social  insurance,  09.  207.  211 

Inclusion  in  social   insurance  recommended,  516,   517,  547 
Nonresidents : 

access  to  public  aid,  137,  143-147,  157-159 

transfer  to  legal  residence,  145-146 

types,  143n 

See  also  Legal  settlement ;  Migrants ;  Transients ;  Unsettled 
persons 
Nugent,  Rolf,  17n 
Nutrition  programs.  60.  95 
NYA.     See  National  Youth  Administration 

O 

OAA.     See  Old-Age  Assistance 

O  VSI.     See  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Occupational  characteristics  of  public-aid  workers.  120-122 

Occupational  classification,  agencies  performing,  380-381 

Occupational  diseases,  85,  4.58 

Occupational  mobility,  354-355 

Occupational  Outlook  Service.     See  under  Labor  Department 

Occupational  research.  72-73.  230-231 

Ofcupational  trends,  lack  of  information  on,  230-231,  207 

Ocker,  JIarjorie  M.,  410n 

Odencrantz.  Louise  C.  37n.  42n,  73n.  227n,  229n,  357n 

Odum.  Howard  W..  28n,  .57n 

Office  of  Education,  U.  S. : 

advisory  comrnittees.  435 

and  Children's  Bureau,  381 

and  Cf"C,  68.  378-379 

and  NYA,  269,  279,  378 

functions  related  to  public  aid.  .370 

proposed  new  responsibilities,  529-530 


Office  of  Education,  U.  S. — Continued. 

\'ocalional   Education   Divison.  2S0,  405 
Vocaticjual  Reliabililalion   Division,  01,  95,  381,  405 
Office  of  (jovcrnmetit  Keports,  ,392 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  29,  68 
Ogdeii,   Gl:idvs,   3,Sii,   OOn,   23Sn.   242n,   243n,   240n,   248n,   30Gn, 

342n,   34  In,   345n.   393n.   417n 
Old-Ago  As.s!stance  (OAA)  : 
administration 

apiH'al  rights,  74.  219 

description,   74-75 

local  agencies  involved,  387 

personnel,  74-75,  419-420 

State-local   responsibilities,  308 
availability,  137,  138-1.39 
confidential  records,   74,   220 
description  of  program,  73-75 
eligibility  requirements,  74,  app.  13 

changes,  49-50 

effects,  137,  138 
expenilitures : 

compared  with  GR,  197-201 

Federal,  1936-40,  294,  598 

medical  care,  74 

State-local,  1932-40,  294,  509 

total,  1932-40,  294 
financing : 

legal  provisions,  75 

source  of  funds,  1940,  320u 

State  provisions,  311 
history,   36 
medical  care,  74 
payments : 

adequacy,  174-175 

and  local  financing,  315 

and  State  income  per  capita,  315 

average  monthly,  74,  161 

by  months,  1933-40,  560-501 

by  State,  1940,  564 

compared  to  other  programs,  186n,  197,  198 

minimum  and  maximum,  172-173 

shared,    174-175 

State  variations,  174-175,  197-198 

supplementation  by  surplus  commodities,  222 
recipients : 

by  months,  1933-40,  557-558 

by  State,  1040,  562 

duration  of  assistance,  108-109 

employability,  126 

health,  120 

in  families  receiving  other  aid,  388n 

private  income.  111 

receiving  commodities,  by  region,  567 
specific  recommendations,  .520,   530-532,  538,  548 
See  also  Old-age  pensions ;  SPA 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (0.\.SI)  : 
administration  : 

appeals.  439 

lay  participation,  439 

legal  provisions,  77,  app.  7 

OASI  trust  fund,  88,  app.  7 

personnel,  415 

regional  and  field  offices,  404 
beneficiaries : 

by  State,  1940.  562 

economic  status,  110,  186-188 

level  of  living,  454-4.55 

monthly  numbers.  1940,  114,  558 

reemployment,  126n 
benefit  formula.  76.  app.  7 

"average  monthly  wage,"  184-185 

proportionality  principle.  184-185,  188 

revision  recommended,  548 
benefit  status : 

"currently  in.sured."  76,  app.  7 

"fully  insured."  75.  app.  7 

effect   of  earnings  requirements.  188,  208-221 

failure  to  attain,  rea.sons  for,  208-211 

interruptions,  140 

State  variations,  210n 
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Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (OASI) — Continued, 
benefits : 

adequacy,  183-188,  454-455 

allotation  to  income  groups,  611 

average  monthly,  by  type,  161 

by  months,  1940,  561 

by  State,  l'.^40,  .564 

compared  to  other  public-aid  payments,  lS6n 

distribution  by  type  of  award,  186 

duration,  140,  app.  7 

family  units,  amount,  186 

by  family  units  and  States,  590 

for  assumed  years  of  coverage  and  average  monthly 

wai-'es.  187 
individuiil  awards,  amount,  186 
lump-sum,  75-77 
maximum,  77,  app.  7 
minimum,  app.  7 

relation  to  average  monthly  wage,  184-188 
State  variations,  186 
types,  75-76 
changing  character,  47-48 
coverage : 

differing  interpretations.  412n 
influence  of  earnings  requirements,  207-210,  453 
legal  provisions,  75,  app.  7 
numbers  in  excluded  employments,  207 
proposed  extensions,  515-516,  547-548 
See  also  benefit  status 
disqualifications,  app.  13 
effect  on  labor  supply,  1S6-187,  345-346 
eligibility  requirements,  75-76,  app.  7,  app.  13 
expenditures : 

by  State,  1936-40,  293,  599,  602 
percentage  of  all  expenditures  by  States,  304 
Federal  responsibility,  35 
financing: 

effects  of  pay-roll  taxes,  327,  329,  334-335 

Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund,  77,  328n, 

app.  7 
old-age  reserve  account,  35 
reporting  requirements  for  employers,  412 
statutory  basis,  app.  7 
See  al-w  Social  insurance 
Old-age  benefits,  1935  law,  app.  7 
Old-age  pensions,  28.     See  also  OAA 
Osborn.  L.  G.,  272 
Outdoor  relief.  27 
Overlapping  clienteles,  374-377 
Overlapping  functions,  377-3S1,  478-479 


Paige,  Robert  M.,  296n 

Palmer,   Gladys   L.,   21n,    llln,    112n,    116n,   127ii,   12Sn,   2.59n, 

.34Sn.  355n 
Palmer.  Jane  H..  2.S0n 
Parmelee,  R.  C,  610n 
Partial  benefits.     See  under  VC 
Partially  unemployed  workers : 

defined,  506 

unsuitability  of  work  programs  for,  507 
Part-time  workers : 

access  to  public  aid,  147 

defined,  506 

unsuitability  of  work  programs  for,  506-507 
Pauper's  oath,  26,  53 
Payment  in  cash.     See  Cash  payments 

Payment  in  kind.  27,  36,  51,  53,  54,  57,  58,  88,  221-224,  459-460 
Payments  on  public-aid  programs: 

average  monthly,  by  program,  161 

distribution  among  income  groups,  333-334,  610-612 

effect  on  purchasing  power,  325-334 

monthly  by  program,  1933-40,  560-561 

need  for  resional  differentials,  514-515 

proposed  level,  514-.515 

reasons  for  low  level,  456-457 

shared,  174-175 

State  and  regional,  1940,  564 

variations  among  groups,  456-457 


Payments  on  public-aid  programs — Continued. 

See  also.  Adeciuacy ;   Average  grants;   Benefits;  Cash  pay- 
ment ;   I'laruings ;  Grants ;  Payment  in  kind ;  and  under 
individual  programs 
Payne,  Stanley  L.,  129n,  260ii,  348n 
Pearson,  Kay,  203n 
Peele,  Catherine  O.,  42.5n 
Pennell,  Elliott  H.,  203n 
Pensions.    See  Blind  pensions  ;  Mothers'  aid  ;  Old-age  pensions ; 

Railroad  pensions 
Percentage  cuts,  GR  payments,  174 
Perrott,  George  St.  J.,  22n,  61n,  119n 
Personnel.     See  Administrative  personnel 
Phipard,  Esther  F.,  163n,  569n,  570n 
Physical  requirements,  app.  13,  13S 

See  also  under  eligibility  for  individual  programs 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Taxpayers  Association,  254n,  255n 
l^lacements.     See  under  ES 
Planning: 

of  public  works,  546 

of  work  projects,  5047-505 

postwar,  15 
Points  of  intake : 

central  intake  recommended,  531,  549 

mulliplicity,  406-412,  483 
Political  affiliation,  provisions,  app.  13 

See  also  under  eligibility  for  individual  programs 
Poll  taxes,  299 

Pooled  fund,  recommended,  524 
Poor  laws,  26-27,  88,  206 
Poor  relief,  42,  SS 

Population,  effect  of  changes  in  growth,  324 
Posanski,  Susan,  41n 
Prenatal  clinics,  60,  95 

President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  29 
President's  Emergency  Committee  on  Unemployment,  29 
President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief,  20n,  29 
Prevailing  wages: 

and  work-relief  programs,  43,  44-45,  88, 176,  344,  350-352, 
465 

recommended  for  work  programs,  EOo 

relation  to  minimum  payments,  51-1-515 
Preventive  measures: 

character,  502-504 

development  urged,  4S7,  545 

growing  importance,  450  * 

Pribram.  Karl,  335n,  337n 
Primary  benefits.    See  OASI  benefits 
Priv.icy"  of  applicants.  50,  220,  517-518 
Private  social  agencies: 

aid  to  migrants,  158,  159 

contributions,  8,  440 

cooperation  urged,  549 

future  role,  542-543 

history,  26,  440 

policies,  53.  59 

u.se  for  public  aid,  State  variations,  142,  614-615 
Production  programs.     See  vnder  NYA  out-of-sehool  work  pro- 
gram :  WPA 
Professional  workers,  123,  360 
Program  development : 

and  Federal  financing,  307-310,  495 

and  SLate  financing,  321-322 
Project  workers.     See  under  WPA 
Provision  of  work     See  Public  work 
Public  aid  : 

and  self-respect,  515-518 

changing  character,  8-9,  42-59,  445 

defined,  7n,  9-11 

major  achievements.  If  30-40,  449-450 

lU'eventive  measures,  450 

problems  of  policy,  11-14 
Public-aid  luirden : 

future,  130-1.33,  445-447 

local  variations,  317-320 
Public-aid  deficit,  327-329 
Public-aid  policy : 

as  a  political  issue,  543 

changes,  1930-40,  29-33,  365-367,  448-449 
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Public-aid  policy — Contimiod. 

coordination,  advisory  body  recomniended,  540-541,  549 

evaluation,  need  tor,  14-lo,  413-414,  485 

objectives  472-473,  489-494,  545 

See  aUo  Fiscal  policy 
Public-aid  problem : 

character,  448,  488 

persistence,  130-133,  487-488,  545 
Public  construction : 

decline,  327-328 

expenditures,  1925-40,  343 

iSec  alao  Emergency  public  works 
Public  employment  service.     See  ES 
Public  Ilealtli  Service  (U.  S.)  : 

activities,  GO-Cl,  93-94,  370 

grants-in-aid,  61,  94 

personnel,  417 

regional  organization,  406 

relations  with  Children's  Bureau,  381,  406 

relations  with  States,  60,  93,  422 
Public  health  services: 

adequacy,  202-204,  460-461 

administration,  94 

expansion  recommended,  545 

Federal  agencies  concerned,  371-372,  381 

financing,  94 

growth  after  1935,  60-61 

personnel,  422 

See  also  Crippled  children's  services;  Maternal-and-child- 
health  services;  Public  Health   Service   (U.   S.)  ;   Social 
services 
Public  housing,  61-62,  462.     See  aUo  Housing  Authority 
Public  service  industry,  123 

Public  spending,  and  public  aid,  325-335,  470-472,  502-.'j03 
Public  welfnre  asency.     See  Public  welfare  departments 
Public  welfare  departments : 

administrative  difficulties,  310,  401-400,  409-410 

develojiment,  27-29,  40-42 

programs  administered,  382-385 

relationships  with  SMA,  4U9n 

relationships  with  localities,  400^01 

services  performed  for  Federal  agencies,  409-410 

See    filxn    Integration ;    Local    welfare    offices ;    State    ad- 
ministration 
Public  worlc : 

flexibility  needed,  505 

importance  of  providing,  491 

means  test,  rill-.il3 

planning,  504-505 

prerequisites  for  success,  491 

recommendations,  504-514,  545,  526,  535 

social  costs,  491 
Public  works,  expenditures  on  construction,  343 
Public  Worlis  Administration  (PWA)  : 

allotments  under  N.  I.  R.  A.,  34 

creation,  31 

financing,  34 

grants  for  public  construction,  343 

location  in  Federal  Works  Agency,  33 

low-cost  housing  program,  61-62 

objectives,  234n 

slow   growth,   43 
Puerto  Rico,  inclusion  in  public-aid  program,  549 
"Pump  priming."  31 
PWA.     See  Public  Works  Administration 


Quinn,  Walter,  211n 
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Race,  of  public-aid  recipients : 

and  future  need  fur  public  aid,  132 
and  dura  I  ion  of  unemployment,  124-125 
distribution,  116 

See  also   Discriniiiiation ;   Negroes 
Railroad  pensions.  161,  188.     See  also  RR  benefits 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1934,  39 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  103."i,  .33.  app.  8 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  33,  48,  79,  app.  8 


Raih-oad  Retirement  Board : 
annual  reports,  428 
dissemination   of   information,   428 
functions,  71,  79,  369,  app.  8 
independent  status,  373-374 
personnel,   416 
regional  offices,  404 
Railroad  Retirement  program  (RK)  : 
administration : 

appeals,  439 

claims-taking,  416 

lay  participation,  439 

See  also  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
beneficiaries : 

eligible  for  other  programs,  390 

level  of  living,  455 

by  months.   1930-40,  114n,  557-558 

by  State,  1940,  562 
benefit  formula.s,  78-79,  188,  app.  8 
benefit  status,  140 
benefits: 

adequacy,  188-189,  455 

allocation  to  income  groups,  611 

by  months.  1936-40,  561 

by  State,  1940,  564 

monthly,  by  type,  161,  lS8 

relation   to  OASI  benefits,  188 

types,  78-79 
coverage,  78,  211,  412n,  app.  8 
description  of  program,  78-79 
disqualifications,  app.  8 
eligibility  requirements,  78,  app.  8,  app.  13 
effect  on  labor  supply,  345 
expenditures,  293,  599 

by   States,  602 

in  relation  to  other  programs,  by  States,  304 
financial  provisions,  35,  79,  app.  8 
history,  33,  48 
legal  basis,  78,  79,  app.  8 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance   (RUI)  : 

administration.    See  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
beneficiaries : 

by  months,  1939-40,  558 

bv   State,   562 
benefit  formula,  192-193 
benefit  status,  193-194 
benefits : 

adequacy,  192-193 

average  nionthlv,  161 

bv  months,  1939-40,  561 

by  State,  1940,  564 

relation  to  wages,  1940,  19S 
description  of  program,  71 
eligiljility  requirements,  l'J3,  389,  app.  13 
expenditures,  293,  599 
financing,  71 
waiting  period,  193 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  1938,  33,  35,  49 

amendments.    49 
Rainey,  Homer  P.,  258n,  279n 
Ramspeek-Mead  Act,  417 

Recent  Social  Trends  In  the  United  States,  17 
Recipients  of  public  aid: 
characteristics,  98-133 
defined,  9Sn 
numbers,  98-107 

monthly  by  program,  1933-40,  557-558 

by  program.  State,  and  region,  1940,  562 
See   also  Age ;   Health  ;    Employability ;   Negroes ;   Women 
workers ;  and  under  individual  programs 
Recommendations,  summary,  545-549 

See  alxo  under  individual  programs 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (RFC)  : 
administrative  arrangements,  36 
advances  for  relief  and  work  relief,  30,  40n 
building  loans.  61 
distribution  of  funds,  40n 
Federal  relief  expenditures,  1933-34,  598 
unemployment  relief  functions,  34,  app.  4 
See  also  Public  works 
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Red  Cross.     Sec  American  Red  Cross 
Reed.  EUery  F.,  I2.5n,  IGOn 
Reede.  Arthur  H.,  552n,  555n 
Reeuiplfiyment  rates : 

and  duration   of  unemployment,   124-125 

as  measure  of  employability,  128-130 
Referral.     See  NYA  and  WPA  administration 
Regional  differences,     .^'ee  Regional  variations 
Regional  oflice.s,  40Gn,  500 

Regional  organization,  lack  of  uniformity,  404r-406,  483 
Regional  variations  in  :  

availability  of  public  aid,  156, 157,  224,  231-234,  242-243,  273 

cost  of  living,  163n 

families  receiving  relief.  153-157 

family  income,  24, 153-157 

economic  status  of  FSA  borrowers,  281-286 

GR  caseloads.  88,  562 

Negroes  on  public-aid  rolls,  116-117,  160 

public-aid  payments,  103-106,  166,  456,  514-516,  564 

public-aid  population,  104-106,  562 

SC  only,  1.52,  222,  567 

social-insurance  payments,  105, 106,  564 

unemployment,  2oSn,  259n 

WI'A  wages.  65,  351 

youth  in  school,  277 

See  also  Southeast  region;  Southwest  region;  State  varia- 
tions;  Urban-rural  variations;   and  under  various  pro- 
grams 
Reeionalization,  constructive  use  recommended,  500 
Related  training.     See  NYA  out-of-school  program 
Relative  need.     See  under  WPA 
Relatives'  responsibilty,  27,  49-50,  74,  87,  89, 

agency  practices,  150 

and  future  need,  131,  446 

legal  provisions,  149-1.50 
Reinvestigation  of  cases.  3Sn,  220 
Relief  in  kind.     See  Payment  in  kind 
Relief  status : 

as  handicap  to  reemployment,  127,  132 

requirements,  38n,  238 
Relief  stigma,  legal  provisions  against,  220 
Relief-work  programs.     Sec  Local  work  programs 
Religious  discrimination.     See  Discrimination 
Reorganization  plans  of  1939,  33.  372-374 
Reporting  of  relief  statistics.  32.  55,  4S3 
Reporting  requirements,  403,  4S3 

See  also  Employers'  burdens 
Reports  on  Pubic  Assistance.    See  under  WPA 
Reserve  financing : 

differences  between  OASI  and  RR,  374 

evaluation  in  UC,  471 

programs  utilizing,  70,  71,  79 

State  UC  experience.  339-340 
Reserve  ratio,  defined,  335 
Resettlement  Administration,  32-33,  51-52 

See  also  FSA 
Residence  requirements : 

administrative  rulings,  143.  14.5-146,  591-596 

and  acce.ss  to  public  aid,  137, 142-147,  157-158 

for  administrative  personnel,  417,  420,  549 

State  requirements,  26-27,  55-56,  88-89,  591-596 

tabular  analysis,  special  programs,  app.  13 

See  also  Legal  settlement ;  and  under  individual  programs 
Resources  of  public-aid  recipients,  treatment,  50,  149 
Restrictions  on  access  to  public  aid.     See  under  Availability 
Review  of  need.     See  nnder  WPA 
Reynolds,  Mary  T.,  381u 

RFC.    See  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Rice,  C.  E.,  87n 

Right  to  security,  206-219.  457^59,  492-493,  515-517 
Roberts,  Verl  R.,  lion,  125n,  141n 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  33,  175n,  234,  237 
Roseman,  Alvin,  75n 

Rotation  of  work,  on  public  work  programs,  512 
RR.     See  Railroad  retirement  program 
RUI.     See  Railroad  unemployment  insurance 
Rural  areas : 

availability  of  public  aid,  156-157 
housing  programs,  97 

Negroes  on  public  aid  rolls,  116 


Rural  areas — Continued. 

resmirces  and  income  of  relief  families.  111 

services  for  children,  95.  96 

youth  unemployment,  2.59 

See  also  Agricultural  workers;  Farm  labor;  Urban-rural 
variations 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations,  39n 
Russell,  .Tohn  Dale.  2S0n 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  32n 


Safier,  Fred  A.,  158n,  159n,  204n,  211n 
Salaries  of  pul)lic-aid  administrative  personnel,  418 
Salvation  Army.  146n 
Samuelson,  Paul  A.,  552n,  553n,  554n,  555n 
Sanders,  Barkev  S.,  581n.  611n 
Sanitation  programs,  93.  94,  9C 
SC.     See  Surplus  commodities 
Scheinman,  D.,  319n 
Schmitter,  Lyle  L.,  77n 
Schoenfeld,  Margaret  H.,  61n,  62n 

Scholastic  requirements.     See  under  NYA  Student  Work  Pro- 
gram, eligibility  requirements 
School  health  examinations,  95 
School  lunches,  general  provision  urged,  521,  549 

See  also  under  WPA  projects 
Sjhultz,  A.  D.,  31Sn 

Schwartz,  Saya  S..  llln,  116n,  149n,  179n,  181n,  353n,  426n 
Seamen.     See  Maritime  workers 
Seasonal  employment  of  farmers  by  WPA,  287-288 
Secondary  schools : 

curriculum,  272,  277,  278,  609-510 

maintenance  expenses  of  students,  278,  510 

See  also  NYA  Student  Work  Program 
Seed  and  feed  loans,  51 
Select   Committee   to   Investigate   the    Interstate  Migration  of 

Destitute  Citizens,  1.58n,  lo'.m,  354,  355,  357n,  361n,  451 
Selection.     See  nnder  individual  progi-ams 
Self-employed  persons,  access  to  public  aid,  89,  147-148,  207 
Self-help  cooperatives,  36.  43n,  25.5-25S 
Self-respect    of    applicants,    219-221,    415,    515-518.     See   aUo 

morale 
Semiskilled  workers  on  public-aid  rolls,  121-122, 124 
Senturia,  Joseph  J.,  79n 

Separations  from  public-aid   rolls.     See  under  individual  pro- 
grams 
Service  aspects  of  public-aid  programs,  58-59 
Service  programs,  administrative  recommendations,  533-534 
Service  workers,  ES  active  file,  360-361 
Sex  of  public-aid  recipients,  66,  lOS,  109. 118, 124, 125, 132 

See  also  Women  workers ;  and  under  various  programs 
Sex  requirements,  tabular  analysis,  all  special  programs,  app.  13 
Shared  payments.     See  under  Payments 
Shared  taxes.     See  under  Taxes 
Shartle,  Carroll  L.,  73n,  231n 
Shaw,  Eldon  E.,  ISn 
Sliepard,  E.  F.,  332n 
Sheppard-Towner  Act,  60n,  61n 
Shepherd,  Susan  M..  124n,  179n,  180n 
Sherrill,  Clarence  O.,  252n,  254n.  255n 
Short-period  unemployed,  unsuitability  of  work  programs  for, 

507 
Shoup,  Carl,  200n 
Silverherz,  Joseph  D.,  297n 
Silverman,  A.  G.,  79n 
Simon,  Herbert  A.,  425n 
Single-per.son  households: 

overrepresentation  on  public  aid,  112 

refused  aid,  150,  151 
Sinnock,  Jean,  170n 
Size  of  tirm,   restrictions  on  insurance  coverage,  69,  85,  211, 

218.  517 
Skilled  workers : 

ES  active  file,  300 

migration  in  defense  program,  362 

receiving  public  aid,  122,  124 

work  projects  for.  43.  44,  243-246,  267-268 
Slichter,  Sumner  H..  3.>tn 
SMA.     See  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
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Smith,  Alfred  Edsar,  llfiii,  llSn,  159n,  202n,  239n 

Smitli,  DoiKild  M.,  ;i35ii,  oSTu 

Smith,  Ehia  N.,  26Gn,  267n 

Smitli-Hughes  Act,  2S0n,  370 

Social-agencies,  private,     .^'ee  Private  social  agencies 

Social  casework,  50,  441,  504,  533 

Social  insurance: 

advantages.  4.57,  492-493 
characteristic  features,  47,  206 
linancial  problems,  328-329,  522-523 
limits  to  extension,  4-59 

specific  recommendations,  493,  515-517,  522-524,  547-548 
tax  accumulations.  328 

Sec  also  OASI;  RR;  RUI ;  Social-insurance  programs;  UC; 
WC 
Social-insurance  programs : 
beneficiaries : 

by  months,  1933-40,  557-558 
by  program  and  State,  1940,  562 
by  State,  1940,  502 
estimated  persons  per  household,  559 
payments : 

by  montlis,  5G1 
by  States,  1940,  .564 
See  also  OASI ;  RR  ;  RUI ;  UC  ;  WC 
Social  Security  Act,  33,  35,  39,  365-366.  448 
amendments  of  1939,  35,  36-37,  47-4S,  50 
constitutionality,  366 

influence,  36-37,  41,  60-61,  137,  172-174,  419-420 
Social  security  accounts,  207 
Social  security  assistances.     See  SPA 
Social  Security  Board : 

administrative  organization,  398 
advisory  services  to  States,  75,  396-397,  416,  419-421 
Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits,  397 

Bureau   of  Employment  Security,  369,  373,  380n,  397,  546 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  369 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  369,  397,  381,  400,  406n 
Bureau   of   Research   and   Statistics,   153u,   251n,   580,   613 
character  of  field  audit,  ,399-400 
creation,  33 

functions,  369,  395-397,  414 
personnel  policies,  403,  416,  419 
policies,  47,  50,  137n,  337,  338,  389n,  392,  415,  527 
publications,  428 
regional  organization,  397,  404 

relationships   with   other  agencies,  381,  390,   403,   412^13 
relationships  with  States,  397-400,  481^82 
withholding  of  grants,  140,  496 
Social  Securiti/  Bulletin,  428 

Social  security  taxes.    See  Taxes  (pay-roll  and  wage) 
Social  service  exchanges,  392 
Social  services : 

expansion  urged,  493-494,  520-521,  545,  548-549 
significance,  460 

State  administrative  organization,  382-383 
underlying  policies,  462 
Socially  provided  income.     See  Public  aid,  definition 
Somers,  Herman  M.,  414n 

Southeast    region,    inadequacy   of   public   aid,    139n,    140,    152, 
157,  160 
See  also  Regional  variations ;  State  variations 
Southern  Appalachian  area,  354 
Southwest  region,  inadequacy  of  public  aid,  140, 152,  157, 160 

Sec  also  Regional  variations;  State  variations 
SPA.     See  Special  public  assistances 

Special  problem  areas,  106-107.    See  also  Depressed  areas 
Special  Public  Assistance  (SPA)  : 
administration : 

advisory  committees,  437 

appeals,  219-220 

character  of  State  supervision,  400 

duties  of  regional  officials,  404n 

Federal  responsibilities,  39.'i-396 

Federal  services  to  States,  397 

integration  with  GR,  385 

interstate  agreements,  397 

local  personnel,  420 

local  units  administering.  385 

recommendations,  532,  537-539 


special  public  assistances  (SPA) — Continued, 
administration — Continued. 
Srate  organi/.ation,  382-383 
State  personnel,  -119-420,  424 
availability,  137,  138-139,  140,  160 
expenditures,  91,  92 

administrative,  1932-40,  294 
Federal,  i:)3()-40,  ,508 
Federal,  by  States,  602 

in  relation  to  otht'r  programs,  by  States,  304,  307-308 
State  and  local,  1932-10,  599 
State  and  If^cal,  by  States,  602 
federal  requirements,  73,  74,  75,  83,  84 
financing,  35,  92-93 

effect  of  equal  matching  requirement,  306 
variable  grants  I'ccommended,  548 
history,  36,  49-50,  137 
payments : 

adequacy,  174-175,  454 
allocation  to  income  groups,  610 
by  months,  1933-40,  560-561 
by  State,  1940,  564 

differences  between  programs,  173-174 
effect  of  Social  Security  Act,  172-174 
regional  variations,  196 
State  variations,  173-174,  196-201 
proposals  for  strengthening,  518,  548 
recipients : 

by  months,  1933-40,  557-558 
by  State,  1940,  562 
favored  groups,  197-201 
level  of  living,  454 
safeguards  to  self-respect,  220,  459 
restrictions  on  provision  of  medical  care,  460-461 
service  aspects,  59 
See  also  AB  ;  ADC ;  OAA 
Sponsors'  contributions,  by  States,  307-309 

See  also  under  NYA  and  WPA 
"Spread-the-work"  movement,  20 
Spring  wheat  area,  106 

Staff  development  programs,  416,  417,  420,  422,  540 
Staff  transfers  recommended,  539-540 
Stamp  plan.     See  under  SC 
Standard  budgets : 

and  access  to  public  aid,  148-149 
favorable  treatment  of  aged  persons,  197 
local  variations,  149n 
State  variations,  168-171 

See  also  Emergency  budget ;  Maintenance  budget 
Standard-loans.     See  FSA  Rural-rehabilitation  loans 
Standard  of  living.     See  Level  of  living 
Standards  of  need.     See  Need,  standards 

Standards  of  performance,  worlj  programs,  498-499.  505-506,  546 
Standards  of  public  aid  : 
1936-40,  55 

and  large  caseloads,  426 
and  size  of  public-aid  burden,  448 
minimum,  need  for,  497 
studies,  164-170 
under  FERA,  54 
See  also  Need,  standards 
State.     For  references  to  individual  States,  see  under  the  head- 
ing "State  variations"  and  under  specific  items  and  individual 
programs 
"State-administered,"  definition,  613 
State  administration : 

broader  responsibilities  recommended,  539 
integration,  381-389,  479-480 
personnel : 

recommendations,  539-540,  549 
residence  requirements,  417 
social  implications  of  duties,  415 
staff  development  programs,  420 
standards,  419-422 
State  aid : 

evaluation,  313-320 
inadequacy,  476 

influence  on  program  development,  320-321,  476-477 
State  budgets,  310 
State  Charities  Aid  movement,  440-441 
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state  emergency  relief  administrations,  29,  40,  41 

State  fiscal  resources,  2SS-2S9 

State  legislatures,  times  of  adjournment,  310 

State-l<ical  administi-ative  relationships,  400-401,  482 

State-local  cooperation,  4S2 

State  policy  committees,  appointment  recommended,  0-11-542 

State  public  welfare  agencies.    See  Public  Welfare  Departments 

State  settlement  laws,  143-154,  159ii,  501-596 

See  a/.s'o  Legal  settlement ;  Residence  requirements 
State-supervised  agencies,  extent  of  integration,  3S7 
State  supervision : 

delined,  C13 

in  GK,  41-42,  368 

in  SPA,  308 
State  tax  resources,  298-299 
State  variations  in  : 

adequacy  of  public  aid,  168-109,  181-182,  lOO-lOl,  195-201 

administration  of  public  aid,  67,  68-70,  83,  90,  381-385,  426, 
614-615 

aid  to  aliens,  74,  84,  87, 142-143 

availabilty  of  public  aid,  137, 138-143, 140-152, 159,  232-233, 
502 

cash  payments,  57,  85 

civil-service  agencies,  418-419 

certilicatiou  of  WPA  workers,  239 

eligibility  requirements,  67u,  83,  87,  137-138,  143-148 

ES  coverage,  231-234 

expenditures : 

by  program,  304-309,  599 

per  capita  for  public  aid,  301-307 

farm  wage  rates,  350 

federal  aid,  300-307 

health  facilities  and  services,  82,  89,  95,  203n 

legal  settlement,  143-147,  591-596 

low-paid  workers,  210n 

need  for  public  aid,  299-230 

payments  to  recipients: 
all  programs,  564 
GR,  88,  149n,  196,  201 
social  insurances,  69.  86,  186,  192,  590 
SPA,  74,  84,  87-88,  173-174,  196,  198-200 
work  programs,  04,  167 

per  capita  income,  196,  301-302 

recipients  of  public  aid,  106-107,  567 

resources,  299-301 

sponsors'  contributions.  307 

standards  of  need,  74,  87,  140,  149-150,  168-169,  170u 

transient  care,  81,  146-147,  159n 

treatment  of  the  aged,  197-201 

TJC: 

duration,  69,  216-217,  339-340,  app.  6 
earnings  requirements,  212-216,  app.  6 
laws,  68-70,  84-86,  app.  0 

Sec  niao  Local  variations;  Regional  variations;  Urban-rural 
variations ;  and  under  individual  programs  and  items 
Stauflfacher,  C.,  608  n 
Stead,  William  F.,  73n,  230n 

Stecker,  Margaret  L.,  162n,  163n,  164n,  571n,  5S2n 
Sternberg,  W'esley  J.,  327n,  605,  606n 
Stevenson,  Marietta,  32n,  40n,  41n,  90n,  440n 
Stiebling,  Hazel  K.,  162,  163n,  182n,  509n,  570n 
Stine,  O.  C,  22n 
Stock,  J.  Stevens,  55Cn 
Stone,  B.  Douglass,  174n,  410n 
Stouffer,  Samuel  A.,  131n 
Stranded  populations,  31 
Strauss,  Frmcderick,  16n 
Studebaker,  J.  W.,  378n 
Supervision.      See  State  supervision 
Supplementation : 

by  GR,  88,  14S 

by  SC,  92,  222-223 

of  private  earnings,  132-133,  446 

types  defined,  353 

See  also  under  individual  programs 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration   (SMA)  : 

annual  reports,  428 

control  over  local  agencies,  409 

functions,  88,  89,  91,  92,  370 


Surplus  Marketing  Administr.'ition  (SMA) — Continued, 
personnel,  418 

reporting  methods,  152,  507-568 
See  also  SC 
Surplus  Commodities  Program  (SC)  : 

.■idministraliiin,  91-92,  3S2.  See  also  SMA 
bulk  distribution.  See  direct  distribution 
direct  distribution : 

borderline  cases,  91 

description  of  program,  91-92 

eligibility,  91 

FERA  policies,  54 

foods  distributed,  91,  175 

recipients  by  program  and  region,  567 

recommendations,  549 
effect  on  family  well-being,  160-168 
effect  on  relief  budgets,  409 
expenditures: 

by  States,  1933-40,  293,  598 

in  relation  to  other  programs,  by  States,  304 
influence  on  cash-payment  policy,  459-460 
magnitude  of  program,  58n 
methods  of  distribution,  5S,  409n 
objectives,  88,  91,  152,  222 

recommendations,  521,  549 
substitute  for  GR,  58,  88,  151n,  ]52n,  452 
supplementation  of  other  programs,  91,  92,  180,  222-223 
stamp  plan : 

administrative    arrangements,    224n,    409n.      See    also 
SMA 

advantages,  460 

coverage,  92 

description  of  program,  92 

eligibility,  91 

foods  purchased,  175 

initiation,  58 

nullification  of  objectives,  223-224 

recipients  by  program  and  region,  92,  567 
"Surplus  Commodities  Only" : 

method  of  estimating  recipients,  567-568 

recipients,  92,  152-153,  452,  567 
Survivors,  limited  provisions  for,  458-459 
See  also  OASI  and  RR  benefits 


Tarasov,  Helen,  332n,  334n,  607n,  608n,  609n 

Tax  competition,  296 

Tax  delinquencies,  29,  296-297 

Tax  exemption,  local.  296-297 

Tax  limits,  local,  296 

Tax  offset,  35,  70,  337 

Tax  policies  and  public-aid  objectives,  472-473 

Tax  Policy  League,  606n 

Tax  Research  Foundation,  606n 

Tax  resources,  295-299 

Tax  returns,  variety  required  of  employers,  412 

Tax  units,  influence  of  size  on  adequacy  of  public  aid,  319-320 

Taxes : 

consumption : 

effects,  334-337 
extent,  299,  331 

reduction  recommended,  495,  545 
role  in  social  insurance,  522-524 
diversion,  606n 
earmarked : 

extent,  337-338 
problems,  337-340 

restricted  use  recommended,  495,  545 
incidence,  331-333,  607-610 
income,  299 
pay  roll : 

and  employment  stabilization,  335-337 
economic  effects,  327-329 
incidence,  332-333 
recommendations,  522-523 
social  effects,  33.3-335 
personal,  331,  .333,  334 
property,  295-298,  330,  333 
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Taxes — Ooiitinued. 

saifs,  i.':i'.i,  :-!3().  ."^ai-oSL',  ."ias 

shiuecl,  ;il3,  317,  330-331,  527 
shifting,  332 

wage : 

economic  eflVcls,  3-7,  328-329 
social  el'Lects,  333-335 
i-eci mimenda  I  ions,  i")22-523 
See  also  Tax-liiianct'd  public  aid 
Tax-fiiiaiictHl  luihlic  aid: 

economic  (MTccts,  329-334,  471 
pxtont,  32t>-327 

imimtation  to  income  groiins,  331-334 

regres.sive  character.  335,  471 

social  implications,  334-335 
Taxpayers : 

Icical  variation  in  burdens,  317-320 

State  variatinns  in  burdens,  302-305 
Taxpayers'  associations,  298,  442 
Taylcii".  Ruth,  3s7n 

Tenure  of  administrative  personnel,  36f)-3<>7.  417-418,  420,  42.) 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  362,  450,  504 
Terborgh,  Gccuge,  17n 
Tetro,  Robert  C..  18n 

Therapeutic  work  programs,  need  for,  506,  547 
Thompson,  'Warren  S.,  553n 
Th(M-on.  B.  W..  34n 
Tolan   Comiiiittee.      See  Select  "Committee   to   Investigate   the 

Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens. 
Training : 

by  WPA,  245-249 

Federal  agencies  concerned  with.  871,  377-380 

inadequate  provision  for,  462 

recommendations,  503,  508,  509 

See  also  Staff  development  programs 
■J'raining  programs  for  young  people,  377-379,  4ii6 

Sec  also  NYA 
Transference: 

inadequate  development,  357-362,  462 

expanded  jirogram  recommended,  462,  503-504,  508 

marginal  farmers,  31-32,  51,  463 

See  also  Assisted  transference;  Labor  Mobility;  Migration 
Transients : 

and  general  relief,  55 

chargebaclvs,  145 

FSA.  52 

FERA.  31.  36.  54-55 

numbers,  53,  157-158 

recommendations,  519-520,  548 

shelters.  146n 

State-local  variations  in  treatment.  146,  l.'9n 

See  also  FSA  migrant  camps;   FERA  transient  program; 
Nonresidents :  Unsettled  persons;  and  under  individual 
programs 
Treasury,  D.'partment  of  the : 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  77 

Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trtist  Fund.  77 

interpretations  of  social-insurance  coverage,  412-413 

public-aid  services,  65,  67,  79.  366,  369 

Unemployment  Trust  Frmd,  70 
Turn-over  of  public-aid  recipients.  7.  100-102,  .■(53 

See  (ilsn  under  individual  programs 

u 

UC.     See  Unemployment  Compensation 
Underemployment,  20 

Unemployables,  32,  52.  1.30-131,  237.  44.5-446.     See  also  Employ- 
ability 
Unemployment : 

among  youth,  21,  258-260.  272.  513 

and  need  for  public  aid.  130-133.  44.5-447 

distribution  and  Incidence,  20-21.  339-.340 

evolution  of  public  policies,  29-33,  450 

frictional,  131-132 

inadequacy  of  data,  467,  50.5,  552 

methodology  of  estimates,  552-5.56 

NICE  monthly  estimates,  236,  5.56 

technological,  18,  22 

trends,  19-20,  236 

WPA  monthly  survey,  556 


Unemployment  Census  of  1937,  2.59,  359 
UiiemijliiynKMit  Compensation    (UC)  : 
adniinislralion : 

advisory  councils,  435-4.37 
burdens  on  employers,  412 

Federal  policies  and  standards,  397n,  398-399 
Federal  services  to  States,  397-399 
Federal   and  State  responsibilities,  35,  42,  70,  396 
lay  participation,  439-440 
persoiuiel,  70,  421 
ajipeal  boards,  439—140 
base  period,  69,  app.  6 
beneficiaries: 

bv  months,  1938-40,  557-558 
l)v  State,  1910,  562 
level  of  living,  110,  453 
benefit  formulas: 

chatiges.  49,  189-190 
Hat  benefits,  189-100 
maximum  benefits  by  States,  app.  6 
minimum  benefits  by  States,  app.  6 
proportionality  principle,  189-190 
benefit  status,  15n,  189,  212-215 
benefit  years,  216n,  app.  6 
benefits : 

adequacy,  102-194,  216 
allocation  to  income  groups,  612 
average,  IGl,  190 
by  dollar  intervals,  192 
by  months,  1936-40,  561 
by  State,  1940,  564 

dependents'  benefits  recommended,  516-517,  547 
increase  recommended,  547 
partial,  GO,  352-353,  507,  app.  6 
ratio  to  contributions,  70,  339-340 
relation  to  wages,  189-191 
relation  to  WC  benefits,  194-195 
State  variations,  189-192 
supplementation  bv  GR,  110,  148 
coverage.  68,  190,  211,  458-459 

differing  interpretations,  412-413 
recommendations,  516-517,  547 
delay,  13Sn 

description  of  program,  68-70 
disqualifications,  69,  346,  356,  390 
duration  of  benefits,  69,  70,  140,  191,  214,  216-217 
by  States,  217,  app.  6 
extension  recommended,  516,  547 
earnings  requirements,  157n,  212-216,  458-459,  app.  6 
effect  on  ES,  227,  233 
effects  on  labor  market,  346-347,  352,  356 
eligibility  proposals,  517,  547 
eligibility  requirements,  69.  app.  13 

See  also  earnings  requirements 
extent  of  Federal-State  cooperation,  397-399,  481 
exhaustion  of  benefits,  216-217 
expenditures: 

Federal  administrative,  1936-40,  294,  599 
Federal,  by  States,  602 
proportion.'ite  importance  of,  by  States,  304 
State,  1937-40.  294.  .599 

State,  in  relation  to  other  programs,  307,  30&-310 
State,  bv  States,  602 
experience  rating,  48,  70,  335-337,  472-473,  523-524,  547 
federalization  recommended,  536-.537,  547 
financing : 

effects  of  pay-roll  taxes,  327,  329,  334-335 
general  provisions,  70 
recommendations,  522-528.  547 
rein.surance.  547 
reserve  problems,  214,  338-340 
See  also  experience  rating 
history,  29,  36-37.  48-49 
inadequacies.  459 
influence  of  draft  bills,  37 
interstate  claims,  .346-347,  355 
merit  rating.     Sec  experience  rating 
partial  unemployment,  07 
regional  ofljcials.  404n 
relationships  with  GR  administrators,  391 
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specific  recommondiitioiis,  507,  516-517,  523-524,  53:!-r)37.  .')-14. 
547 

Stiite  administi-ativi"  ori^anizatioii.  382-383 

State  laws : 

constittitionality.  o6ii 
provisions,  6S-70,  ajjp.  G 

suitabillt.v  for  slKirt-fieriod  ufuiiiploycd,  ."i(i7 

wailing  pcrinds,  1511-102.  apii.  ti 
T'ncMniilovniciil  ill^^nran(■^'.      Src  UC 
riifiniiloymoiit  Trust  Kund,  70.  71,  328n,  338-340 
r.  ^.  ConfiM-iMicc  of  Ma.vors.  250 
U.  S.  Department  of.      Src  iindrr  key  word.   /.  f..  Agrictiltnre, 

Department  of 
11.  S.  Emplo.vees'  Compensation  Act,  85 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.     See  BS 
U.  S.  Housiiifr'Anlhoi-ily.      Src  Ilousinf;  Authority 
U.  S.  0:Hce  of  Education.     Scr  Office  of  Education 
rniversity  of  Chicago.  32n 
Unmet  need : 

extent.  130,  151-]."iS),  447-448,  451-453 

health  services.  60-01,89,  203,  460-401 

reasons  for,  4.")2— 1.53 

regional  variations,  15(i 

.S'cc  also  Need  for  public   aid:   and   under   individual   ]iro- 
grams 
Unsettled  iiersons : 

access  to  puhlic  aid.  157-15^.  .541-.542 

responsibility  for.  ."4-."6,  00.  313.  501-500 

<SfC  also  Legal  settlement;  Migrants;  Nonresidents;  Tran- 
sients 
Unsettled  poor,  28 
Unskilled  workers: 

on  public-aid  rolls.  121-122,  IH 

private  industry,  entrance  wage  rates.  35(V351 

W'VX  wage  rates.  350 
I'rhan  families : 

living  below  emergency  level,  5s0 -581 

living  below  maintenance  level.  580-581 
Urban-rural  variations  in: 

availability  of  public  aid.  150-1.57 

distribution  of  pulilic-aid  pojiulMtion.  105-106 

full  dependence  on  puhlic  aid.  Ill 

length  of  unemployment  of  public-aid  workers,  125 

Negroes  on  public-aid  rolls,  116 


Vance.  Ituperr  P.,  347n 
van  Driel.  Agnes.  420n 
Variable  grants : 

formulas.  312 

problems.  5-'7-!i28 

jn'oposed  for  publie-a.ssistance  progr.Tms,  51S.  510,  5l;iV.527. 
.547 

State  use.  312.  .?lfl-320 

Srf  also  Federal  grants-in-aid:  State  aid 
Veterans: 

boiuis.  .328 

in  CCC.  07,  OS 

pensions,  10,  28,  29 

placement  services.  72 

l)reference.  04.  237n 
Veterans  Administration,  68 
Vilingiad<iff,  K.  D..  3.50n 
Vocational  educatioti : 

advisory  committees.  435.   I3,'< 

need  for  broadened  s<-ope.  .51)0 

State  administrative  organization.  ."18:! 
Vocational  guidance : 

expansion  recommended.  511.  ."45.  .547 

proposed  admiitistrative  iirrangenients.  .5.32-."i33 

Sci-  iilso  guidance  under  i^('{\  p;S,  NTA 
Vocal  ional  reb.'ibilitafiou  ; 

advisor.v  committees.  435,  438 

descriiition  of  program.  05  00 

development.  01 

iHade(|uac.r  of  facilities.  401 
Vocafion.'il   training.  00,  270-280.  324.     Sec  iilxn  Tr 
Volume  of  ptdilic  aid.  OS-100.     Scf  <i}xo  Duratior 
Vreel.-iiid,  Frances  M..  13'Jn.  3.52n.  3.5411 
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Wage  jiolicies.     Sec  CCC;  Local  work  programs;  NYA;  WPA 
Wage  rales  and  economic  recovery,  323 
Wage  records,  £65u,  406 
Wiiges : 

approximation  of  public-aid  payments  to,  182-183.  345,  350- 
3.51,  457,  .514-515 

low,  and  need  for  public  aid.  11<V112,  1:^2-133,  446,  503 

miniuuim-wage  legisl.-ition.  132.  503 

proportioiuilitv  of  social-insuranci-  benefits  to,  184-185,  188, 
189-190 

role  in  youth  programs,  510 

supplementation  by  relief,  352-3.53 

Src  also  under  individual  work  programs 
Wages-and-hours  legisliition,  relevance  to  public-aid  policy.  515 
Wagner-Peyer  Act,  30,  3-5,  37,  42,  73,  227n,  361),  412,  421,  433n, 

435,  430.     .S'rr  also  ES 
Waiting  period,  71,  ,S0,  191-192,  375 
Walker,  Svdnor  H.,  24n 
Wafldel,  William  M.,  173n 
War  nepartiuent,  68,  378-379 
Warhiu-ton,  Clark.  lOn.  22n 
Warhurst,  H.  P.,  332n 
Wasserman,  Max  J.,  llOn 
Watson,  Donald  S.,  3lin,  40n 
WC.     See  Workmen's  Compensation 
Welib,  John  N.,  21n,  55n.  124n,  143n,  158n,  224n,  362n 
Weigert,  Oscar,  231n,  233n 
Welch  Act,  415n 
Wellemeyer,  .1.  P.,  Jr.,  359n,  3C0n 
Wellman.  Arthur  C.,  llOn,  217n 
Werniel,  Michael  T.,  20Sn,  209n,  210n 
Western  cotton  area,  106 
Whelpton,  P.  K.,  .553u 
Whetten,  Nath;in  L..  112n 
White,  R.  Clyde.  424n 
White-collar  workers: 

among  public-aid  reei]jients,  121-124 

in  ES  files,  300 

projects  for,  43n.  44,  45,  243,  368-367 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy.  435 
Whiting,  T.  E..  102n 
Widow's  benefits.      Scr  OASI  benefits 
Williams,  Aubrey.  207n.  378n 
Williams,  Edward  A..  27n.  31ii,  34n,  30n 
Williams,  Faith  M.,  560n,  ,577n 
Williams,  J.  Kerwin,  341n 
Williams,  James  Mickei,  24n,  205n 
Winter  wlitat  .area.  llMi 

Withholding  of  grants,  by  Social  Security  Hoard.  300n 
Winston.  Ellen.  24n.  S2n.'l06n 
Wisiier,  Elizabeth.  412n 
Withers,  William.  34n 
Witte.  Edwin  C.  336n 
W<  imen  workers : 

employed  on  WPA.  241 

employed  on  .voutli  programs.  273 

in  ES  file.  359-360 

in  low-paid  groups,  210n 

new  entrants  into  labor  ni.irket.  347-34S 

OASI  benefit  status,  2(tO 

on  public-aid  rolls.  118 

receiving  public  aid  : 

duration  of  aid.  lO.s.  100,  120 
duration  of  utiemployment.  124-125 
incbistrial    and   oc<'upational    characteristics.    122.    123, 
127,  128 
Weofl.  Katherine  D..  llln.  112n.  llOii 
Wood.  L'>ring.  554n 

Woofter.  T.  J..  Jr..  ISn,  24n.  82n.  102u.  lOOn.  3.57ii 
Work  experience  for  youth.  272,  277.  27s.  50S-510 
Work  opp(U-tunity,  distribution.  511-514 
tt'ork  programs : 

acliievements.  464 

adjustments  to  limited  funds.  4.57 

allocation  of  workers  to,  4()7-408 

cliaracterjstics,  tabular  atial.vsis.  apps.  2-5 

clarification  of  objectives.  464-400 

contributions  to  hcilth  and  welfare,  96,  341-342 
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(■(iiilriimlioiis  Ici  lu-dilnction,  34l-S4r> 
(lillVrciici's  between,  46-1—165 
evMluiilion,  463-469 
history,  42-45 

lahdi-  shortages  due  to,  34S-352 
limited  eoverape,  4G4 
need  for,  489,  490 

problems  raised  by,  343-345.  352.  468  469.  491 
proposed  administrative  arraiisements,  535 
recomiiieiiil.itions,  491  4:  2,  504-.'14.  526,  529,  535-336,  546- 
-    547 

Srr  «\xo  ('Of;  Local  work  pro^ianis:  NYA  ;  Public  work; 
WPA 
Work  projects.     .sVe  CCC ;  Local  work  programs  ;  NYA ;  WPA 
Work  Projects  Administration    (WPA)  : 
administration  : 

advisor.v  committees.  434-435 

ajjreemeni   with  Bvireau  of  EmployuieLiI   Security.  380n 

.-iSi'eement  with  P;?A  on  clienteles.  375 

certification  and  .'issifinment.  65.  app.  3 

direct  relationship  with  nninicipalities.  401 

dissemination  of  information.  428 

Federal  responsibilities.  65.  m.  393-394,  408n 

intergovernmental  relationsliips.  480-481 

legal  provisions,  app.  3 

location  in  Federal  Works  Agency,  33,  373 

personnel,  417 

problems  of  Federal  operation,  393-394 

regional  offices,  405  ' 

relations  with  ES.  65.  376  £ 

role  of  sponsors.  39,  393-394 

Slate  and  local  responsibilities,  65 

.s'(  c  »/.so  Certification  and  referral 
annual  reixjrts,  428  _ 

an<l  defense,  64,  65,  344  

and  labor  mobility,  357 

.ind  labor  shortages,  347-350 

availability,  137,  139,  141,  160,  234-240 

"boondoggling,"  250 

certification  and  referral: 

costs  to  State  agencies,  409-410 

local  restrictive  policies,  239-240,  243,  407 

State  agencies  responsible,  282.  283 
cumnuniity  appraisal.      Hvv  National  Appraisal  Committee 
community  attitudes  toward.  250 
comparison  with  earlier  work  programs,  44-45 
conditions  of  employment: 

•appeal  rights,  65,  221 

collective  bargaining,  65,  221,  249-250 

hours,  65,  341,  app.  3 

workmen's  compensation.  65.  85,  221,  2.50 
contributions  to  education.  461 
<-ost  limitation,  effects  of,  247 
cost  per  worker,  limitations  on.  246 
description  of  program,  63-66,  app.  3 
disaster  relief,  65 
discontinuit.v.  141 
discrimination.  64 
Division  of  Community  Service  Programs: 

advisory  committees.  434 
Division  of  Research.  251n 

dual  objective,  effect  of.  38.  241-242.  247-248.  46.5^  466 
ea  rn  i  ngs : 

actual  versus  assigned.  177-178 
aderpi.'icy.  175-182.  454 
alhication  to  income  groups.  611 
and  emergency  budget.  177-181 
average  amounts,  64.  fi5.  161.  176,  17S 
by  months.  1933-40.  500-561 
by  State,  1940.  .564 
distribution  of  assigned  wages.  176 
State  variations.  178-179.  181-182 
supplementation.  148,  178-181,  223 
18  months   rule,   64,   11.5-116.    129.   141.   2.36.   2.38    24"    248 
249.  467-468 
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eligibility  requirements,  64,  237-238,  239-240,  375,  377,  apps. 
3   13 
'  ellects,  137,  138.  237-238 

legislative  priorities,  3Sn,  238 
employment : 

comi)art'(l  to  total  unemployment,  235-240 
distribution,   240-243 

intluiMices  atfccling  volume.  236-238,  241-242 

volmne,  (i.'i.  ZW-T.iH.  341 
Emplovment  Division.  3S0 
evaluation.  234-2.51.  464-166 
expenditures : 

cumulative,  341 

1936-10.  294.  598 

Federal,  1936-40,  598 

Federal  nonlab(U\  306 

Federal,  by  States.  002 

proportionate  im|iortance  of,  by  States,  304 

relation  to  other  State-local  expenditures,  307,  308-309 

State-local,  193(>-40.  294.  .599 

State-local,  by  Slates.  602 

l)y  type  of  project.  65.  341.  344 
financing: 

ellects  of  spon.sorship  retinirements.  .306 

legal  provisions.  G5.  app.  3 

proposed  h't'dcral  grant   to  certifving  agencies,  408 

.SVt  also  expenditures 
job  refusals.  61-65 

labor  reserve  foi'  private  industry,  maintenance  of.  352-353 
monthlv  uiientploynient  survey.  .556 
morale."  maintenance  of.  220.  221.  249-251.  459 
National  Appraisal  Committee.  247.  250 
National  Kcscarch  Project.  2.'^9.  .5.52 

need  standar<ls.  ;!9n.  (;4.      Si-e  also  relative  needs  categories 
needs  test.  ellVcts  of.  237.  247-249 
nonrelief  employment.  237n 
objectives,  38,  app.  3 
jiroject  efflciency,  248 
project  workers : 

age.  11411.  115-11(5 

and  ES.  376 

degrees  of  skill,  122-124.  241 

duration  of  employment.  108.  109.  118.  128-130 

duration  of  uneniployiuent,  38n,  124n,  125,  242 

eligible  for  other  programs,  241-242 

employability.  127-128.  240-241 

family  composition.  112.  114n.  179 

farmers.  242n.  287-288 

handicapi)ing   char.-icteristics.    109.    127-12S,    240-241 

health  and  nutrition.  lSl-182 

Negroes.  10s.  Il(>-n7.  160 

monthlv  numbers.  1113.5—40.  .557-558 

non-WPA  income.  111.  178-180 

numlieis.  by  Sl.ite.  1940,  562 

occupational  characteristics,  122-123.  242-244.  287-288 

l)rivate  reemployment  rates,  125,  128-129 

turnover,  lol.  117.  119.  120.  141 

women.  118.  128.  129.  141.  273.  347-348 
projects : 

construction.  45.  fU.  243.  341.  342.  343-344 

(lefen.se.  344 

limitations  on  types.  64.  246.  250.  345.  app.  3 

nature.  64.  243-247.  .34.3-344,  app.  3 

operated  by  other  Federal  agencies.  39n.  app.  9.  a|ip.  10 

production.  64.  96.  342.  344 

professional  and  service.  64.  96.  243n.  .341.  .344 

.school  lunches.  91,  96.  203.  342 

sewing.  34.  58.   96.  12S.  341.  ,347 

surplus  conimoditv  distribution.  203.  409n 

theatre.  64.  246n 
public-health  activities.  342 
referral.      .9ec  certification  and  referral 
relative  needs  ctitegories.  38n 

Reports  on  PiiMic  AssiKfinice.  244.  245,  246n.  247,  248ii.  2.50 
review  of  need.  18(H81.  220.  2,37n 
rotation  of  work  opportunity.  242 
security  wage,  46n.  (>r,.  175-177.  349-351 
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Work  Pnijtct.s  Administration   (WPA) — Continued. 
skilis,  maitiH-nancH  of,  243-249 
special  problems,  46.1-461) 

sponsors'  contributions,  34-35,  63,  242,  306-307,  app.  3 
Standard  budgets,  571-578 
statistical  reporting  agreement  with  Social  Security  Board, 

403 
statutory  basis,  63n,  app.  3 
training  of  workers,  245 
turnover,  elfect  on  project  efficiency,  248 
nimiet  need.  139-140 
wage  policies,  44-45,  46n,  344,  351 
Svc  also  Public  Work;  Work  Programs 
Work  relief.     See  Emergency  Work  Relief  Program  ;  CCO ;  Local 

work  programs ;  XYA  ;  Work  programs ;  WPA 
"Work-for-relief,"  defined,  88.     See  alxo  Work  test 
Worli  refusal.     See  Job-refusals 
Work  test,  27n,  56,  252 
Workmen's  Compensation  (WC)  : 
administration,  86,  382-383 
b-ncfit  formulas,  194 
benefits : 

adequacy,  194-195,  455-456 
in  cash,  85-86 

relation  to  UC  benefits,  194-195 
relation  to  wages,  194 
State  variations,  194-195 
types,  86 
coverage,  restrictions,  84-85,  138,  217-219 
duration,  86 

eligibility  requirements,  tabular  analysis,  app.  13 
enforcement,  218 
expenditures : 

Federal,  1932-40,  293,  599 
non-governmental,  599n 
State,  1932-40,  599 
fiiancing,  86 
history,  29 
limitations  on  compensable  injuries  and  diseases,  85,  218-219 


WorkmiMi's  Compcnsalinn    (W< ')  — '  'ontinued. 

nicclical  care,  S.">,  461 

inromplete  oiicralion.  138,  218n 

(111  work  programs,  (iS 

waiting  periods,  86 

weaknesses,  458 

Sic  (ilso  Social  in.suranees 
Works  Progress  Administration  : 

chaugt'd  to  Work  Projects  Administration,  33 

creation  and  tumlions,  .'52 

Division  of  Social  itesearcb,  staiidaid  b.;;lgels,  162,  571-578 

early  develoiimcnts,  3S 

See  also  WPA 
Woytinsky,  W.  S.,  207n,  347n,  5.52n,  5.")3n,  5.j.n,  555n,  556n 
WPA.     See  Work  Projects  Adminisi ration 
Wyatt,  Birch.-ird  K.,  173n 


Young,  Donald,  202n 
Young  workers : 

failure  to  attain  0.4SI  benefit  status.  209-210 

in  ES  active  file,  360 

in  public-aid  population.  114 

special  problems,  L'.n8-2(!0,  508-509 

unemployment.  21,  258-260,  272,  513 

Srr  also  Youth  programs 
Youth  Programs : 

administrative    interrelationships.   376^-380,   467-468 

appropriate  age  limits,  275-270,  466 

evaluation,  2.58-280,  461,  464-408 

objectives,  12-13.  260-261,  4C6,  491-492,  50S-.510 

specific   recommendations,   .5<iS-5]l,   .5] 4,   .521,   .i29,   532-.533, 
535-536,  54G-547 

See  also  CCC ;  NYA 
Youth  Service  Unit,  proposed  in  employment  offices,  .532 


Zimmer,  Verne,  218n 
Zimmerman,  Carle  C,  112n, 
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